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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 22. Page 
Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) Amendment Bill (No. 193)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”,—( The Zari of Dalhousie) , 2 


Amendment moved, to leave out (‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months,”)—(7he Lord Abinger :)—After short 
debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion? their 
Lordships divided; Contents 24, Not-Contents 26; Majority 2:— 
Resolved in the negative. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents = re 3 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be read 2* this day six months,”—( The Lord 
Abinger :)—After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; 
Contents 29, Not-Contents 32; Majority 3:— Resolved in the negative. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents na es 6 
Bill to be*read 2* on Thursday next. 


Oyster Cultivation (Ireland) Bill (No. 197)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) _ ae 7 
After short debate,!Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Private Birts (Rartways)—New Sranpine OrpEr—ReEsoLvTion— 


Moved to resolve— 

“That where a Chamber of Commerce or Agriculture, or other similar body suffi- 
ciently representing a particular trade or business, in any district to which any 
Railway Bill relates, petition against the Bill, alleging that such trade or business 
will be injuriously affeeted by the rates and fares proposed to be authorised by the 
Bill, or is injuriously affected by the rates and fares already authorised by Acts 
relating to the railway undertaking, it shall be competent for the Select Committee 
to whom the Bill is referred, if they think fit, to hear the petitioners or their 
counsel or agents and witnesses on such ae against the Bill, or any part 
thereof, or against the rates and fares authorised by the said Acts, or any of them,’— 
(The Lord Henniker) .. ee mp os oe 
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Private Brits (Ratways)—continued. 


After short debate, Amendment moved, 

To leave out (‘‘ or is injuriously affected by the rates and fares already authorised by 
Acts relating to the railway undertaking,”’)—(The Lord Winmarleigh.) 

After further short debate, on Question ? agreed to. 


Then it was moved to leave out (‘‘ authorised by the said Acts, or any of them’’) and 
add at the end of the resolution (“ proposed to be authorised by the same’’) ; 


reed to. 
Ordered, That the said resolution be declared a Standing Order; and that it be entered 
on the Roll of Standing Orders, and be printed. (No. 207.) 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorpie Bust—Tae Autumn Srssron—Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Redesdale; Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate 
thereon ‘ 

Army—Pay, Promotion, anp Non-Erreottve Pay—Tue Revisep Roya 
Wanrrant—Question, The Earl of Longford; Auswer, The Earl of 


Morley os oe 
(7.0. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o—_. 


Contacious Diseases (Antmats)—Swine Fever—Crrcies or Isoration— 
Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Dodson ; 

Fisnery Piers axp Harsours (IrELanp)—Aveuris Pier, County Srco 
—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Tue Royat University oF TRELAND—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Arrears oF Rent (IRELAND) Act, 1882—James Farrett—Question, Mr. 
Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post Orrice (IrELAND)—Tue Dvusiin Post Orrice—Sunsrrrution or Gas 
ror Stream Enornes—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Tae Irish Lanp Commission (Sus-Comaisstoners)—SrTrINa at Tvam— 
— Viscount Crichton, Colonel Nolan; Answers, Mr. ‘re- 
velyan 

THE gO, (Ingtanp)—TuE Rev. J. B. Farrn — Questions, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Gibson, Viscount Orichton ; Answers, Mr. cats ae The 
Solicitor General for Ireland 

Law anp Justice (InELanD)—OasE oF Joun Doyocuve, a Lunario— 
Questions, Mr. Harrington ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Boarp or Works (IneLanp)—Oase or M‘Hues, oF Boinrarry— 
Question, Mr. Deasy; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Rovar Inise Oonsrapvtary— Promorions—Sus-Insrzcror James Exzis 
Frencu—Question, Mr. Deasy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

OverHEAD TELEGRAPH Wires — LEGISLATION — Question, Sir Alexander 
Gordon; Answer, Mr. George Russell 

Vacorxation Act, 1867—EvesHam Boarp oF Guarprans—Question, Mr. 
Hopwood; Answer, Mr. George Russell ... 

Navy—Tue Dock yarps—-THE Visitine TIMBER Insrzcror—Question, Mr. 
Puleston; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Navy—Tue Dooxyarps—Coma1sston on DockyarD Worx—Question, Mr. 
Puleston ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ; 

Posto Heatran —Iuportation or Burrerivg AND OLEOMARGARINE — 
Question, Mr. Guy Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Law anp Porice (Merrorotis)—Tue Rerorm DEMonsTRATION—Questions, 
Mr. Guy Dawnay, Mr. Warton, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Tatton Egerton, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answers, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Speaker, Sir William Harcourt... ee 
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PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse—Royat Courts or Justice Bru 
—Question, Mr. Whitley ; Answer,’ Mr. Courtney a = 
Navy—Oorziston Between Irnon-Craps my Bantry Bay—Question, Mr. 
W. H. Smith ; Answer,'Mr. Campbell-Bannerman se oe 
Ecyrr (Events 1y tHe Soupan)—GerneraL Gorpon—Observations, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice By ni Ae oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— —- 


BUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvi Service EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee) 


Crass I.—Sauaries AnD Expenses or Orvit, DEPARTMENTS. 


a) x tg to complete the sum for the Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, 

relan 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £109,544, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government cme in Ireland, 
including various Grants in Aid of Local Taxation ” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£108,544, be granted, &c. (Mr. Moore :)—After further long debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed . 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That a sum, not exceeding £102, 144, be granted, 
&e.,”"—(Mr. Kenny :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 105 ; Majority 84. 
(Div. List, No. 174.) 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £39,997, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland”’ . 

After debate, Question put :--The Committee divided ; Ayes 61, Noes 12; Majority 
49.—(Div. List. No. 175.) 

Moved, * That the Resolutions be reported to the House,’’—(Mr. Courtney :)—After 
short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Suprty—Rerort—Resolutions [July 21] reported 
Resolutions 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Resolution 6— 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £23,518, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Board of Supervision for Relief of the Poor ‘and for Expenses under the Public 
Health and Vaccination Acts, including certain Grants in aid of Local Taxation in 
Seotland.”’ 


After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Magistrates (Ireland) Salaries Bill [Bill 292]— 


Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


Infants Bill [Bill 14)]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Cummittee report Progress ; to sit again 


upon Thursday. 
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MOTIONS. 


—o—_- 


Military Pensions and Yeomanry Pay Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir Arthur Hayter) xs ee .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to make further provision 
with regard to the Pensions of Soldiers, and to the Pay and Pensions of 
the Yeomanry, and for other purposes, ordered (The Marquess of Hart- 
ington, Sir Arthur Hayter); presented, and read the first time | Bill 302.} 


Cholera, &c. Protection Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gray, Mr. Dawson); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 303] it Pt ee . 


Chartered Companies Bill—Ordered (The Attorney General, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Solicitor General); presented, and read the first time [Bill ar 
3 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 23 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—pg— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvm Szrvice Estimates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass II.—Satariges AND Expenses or Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £4,416, to complete the sum for the Record Office, Ireland.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to ép on me ee in 
(2.) £11,126, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland.—After 
short"debate, Vote agreed to dis on on a 
(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £16,593, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the,General Valuation and Boundary Survey 
of Ireland” oe oe en oe bs 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £16,1°%, be 
nted, &c.’’—( Mr. Sexton :)—After long debate, Question put :—The Committee 
ivided ; Ayes 58, Noes 116; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 178.) 
Original Question again proposed .. ee és Py 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £16,293, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Healy :)—After further short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 
(4-) £54,651, to complete the sum for Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to os ee ee oe ee 
(5.) £2,707, to complete the sum for the Public Prosecutor’s Office.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to es se ‘ oe 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation Bill [Bill 24] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [14th July], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : ’—Question again pro- 
posed:—Debate resumed .. 4s wi és 

Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 





VENTILATION OF THE HovsE— 


Ordered, That the Committee appointed to inquire into the Ventilation of the House have 
power to inquire as to the noxious smells which occasionally pervade the House, and 
into the cause of the same,—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


5.55.) 
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Arbitration Bill— 


Bill to consolidate the law relating to arbitration— Presented (The - 
BraMWELL); read 1* (No. 210) 


Sranpinc Orpers—Laxnovrine Crass Dwei~ines—Morion For ini 
Moved, “That the proposed Amendments to the House of Lords Standing Orders on 
Labouring Class Dwellings be printed,” —( The Marquess of Salisbury) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Ordered, That the said Amend- 
ments be taken into consideration oh Tuesday next. 


Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill (No. 168)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 211.) 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill (No. 201)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( The Lord President) 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day three months,’’)—( The Earl of Longford.) 

After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now”) stand part of the Mo- 
tion? their Lordships divided ; Contents 41, Not-Contents 110; Ma- 
jority 69. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 
Resolved in the negative :—Bill to be read 2* this day three iain 


Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) Amendment Bill (No. 193)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—-( The Earl of Dathousie) ; 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: -—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. ne 15.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 


Poor Law (Inetranp)—Dr. Oatacnan, Mepican Arrenpant, NENnaGH 
Union Dispensary—Question, Mr. Leahy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Royat Irish Constanutary—TueE Licensed Trapzs or KILLEsHANDRA— 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 
Sate or Intoxtcatine Liquors on SUNDAY (WazEs) Act—OPERATION OF 
THE Act—Question, Mr. Warton; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 
Inpustriat ScHoos (InELaND)—Question, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Poor Law (InELAND) —Ezxcrion or GvARDIANs — OARMEEN Drvistoy, 
Coorrn1tt Unton—Tue Inquiry—Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (IngLAND)—Exxcrion or Guarpians — EpENDERRY Umton, 
Kine’s Counry—Questions, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan, The Solicitor General for Ireland . 

Post Orrick (Inetanp)—Tue Geneaat Post Orrice, Dosrin—Tue Srarr 
oF THE SEcRETARY’s Orrice—Question, Colonel King-Harman ; Answer, 
Mr. Fawcett .. 

Irish Lanp Commisston (Sus-Cowansstoners)—Mr. Joun M. Wzemr— 
Questions, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Satmon FisHERiEs Prorection—Question, Mr. "Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman ee ee oe ee 
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FisHery Laws (Inutawp)—Oranx anD Insprctor or Satmon FisHERIEs, 
BattysHannon—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ha 

Pustio Hzatra—Vaccrnation—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. 
George Russell 

Parace or Wesrainsrer—Westuansrer Harn (West Front)—Questions, 
Sir George Campbell, Mr. Dick-Peddie ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. . 

Law anv Potice ( ETROPOLIS)—THE Rerons DEMonsTRATION—Questions, 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Warton, Viscount Folkestone ; Answers, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Fawcett, The Marquess of Hartington am 

LapourErs (Irnextanp) Act, 1883—BattymMena Boarp or GUARDIANS— 
Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

Post OrFIcEe (Inezanp)—THE CLONMEL Maris—Questions, Mr. Moore ; 
Answers, Mr. Fawcett ; 

Towns Improvement (IneELanp) AcT—Finzs YOR Drunxenness—Question, 
Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 6 

Post Orrice (InzLanp)—Detivery or LEerrers At Darxry, Co. Dustix 
—Questions, Colonel King-Harman; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Arrica (West Coast)—ConsuLar J URISDICTION— Question, Mr. Buchanan ; : 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 

PaRLIAMENT—PALACE OF WesruinsTer—WEsTMINSTER Hatt—Tue Bririsn 
Museum — Question, Mr. Newzam-WNicholson; Answer, Sir John 
Lubbock 

OvERHEAD TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Wines—Leotstation—Question, 
Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, Mr. George Russell 

MERCHANT Suprrnc—-Prrotace—Porr OF St1co—Question, Mr. Sexton ; : 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Patace or WestminstER—HovsE oF Commons—TELEGRAPHIC News-RE- 
corpING INsTRUMENT FoR Use or MemsBers—Question, Mr. Gray; 
Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 

Pusric Hearro—Tue Upper anp Lower THamEs—Question, Mr. Labou- 
chere ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

Emrrovers’ Liasrrry Act—Minina AccipEnTs—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Epvucation DrerparTMENT—CoMPULSORY Scuoon Arrenpance—Question, Mr. 
Rankin ; Answer, Mr. Mundella << 

Eeyrr (Events IN TRE Sovupan)—EXPEDITION FOR Rexier or GENERAL 
Gorpon—Vore or Crepir—Questions, Lord Eustace Cecil, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Ecyrt—Ooutxcrion or Taxes—Use oF TorturE—Question, Mr. Labou- 
chere ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Came ann OvrRacE (IrRELAND)—ATTACK ON THE ResiDent Macrsrrare, 
Co. Stico—Questions, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Sexton; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Lower Tuames Vattey Mary SewErace Boarp—Questions, Mr. Barran, 
Viscount Folkestone; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Arnmy—Mrurrary Barracks at Loncrorp—REsIDENCE FOR THE MeproaL 
Orricer—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

Arrears oF Rent '(InELanp) Acr, 1882—CoLoNEL Diasy, . P.—Question, 
Mr. Harrington ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

Conracrous Drszases (Anmats) (IRELAND) "Aor — Carriz InsrEctor, 
Kitmactnomas Unton—Question, Mr. Leamy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Prisons (IRELAND)—TuHE tate Governor oF Liwerick Prison—Supzr- 
ANNUATION—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan ; Answer, The Solicitor General 
for Ireland .. 

Post Orrice (IrELanD)—Day Ma to Conx—Question, Mr. Leamy ; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett 

Inpia—Tue Sart Tax—Question, Mr. Justin Mt ‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. 5, 

K. Cross oe oe oe ee ee 
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Union Rative (InELanp)—Question, Colonel Volthurst ; sgh Mr. Tre- 
velyan ee 

Yanan Tuvomeaeoon OF Coorres—Question, Mr. A. Pease; Answer, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley 

AFRICA (Sourn)—Brcnvanatanp—Questions, Sir Henry Holland ; Answers, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Army—Loss or Lirz in Hover—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartin 

Scortanp—THEe Museum or said AND Ant, Eprsurau—Question, Mr. 
Buchanan ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Iretayp—Tae Mygeum or Scrence np Axt, Dvusrix—Questions, Mr. 
Dawson, Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Sure Broxerace (FRance)—Questions, Mr. Charles Palmer ; Answers, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

MeETROPOLIS—STATE OF THE STREETS AT Niour—Questions, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Mr. Puleston, Mr. Onslow, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Arthur 
0’ Connor; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

Aruy—Marrrep Sotprers’ QUARTERS AT Wootw1cu— Question, Baron 
Henry De Worms; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Post Orrice—Tue TetzrpHone Companrtes—Questions, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
Mr. Gray; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Posr Orrice (IrELAND)—Tue Maris 1n Cavax—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, Mr. Faweett 2 

Posr OrFicz (InELanp)—THE Lerrern Oarrier BETWEEN BALLYCONNELL 
AND Drerry~in—Questions, Mr. Biggar; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Army (Avuximiary Forces)—Muurra Orricers—Questions, Sir Frederick 
Milner; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Law anp Portce—ArMep Bureiars—Question, Sir Frederick Milner ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Grpratrar AND Spatn—Expurston or SPANIsH Sussecrs—Question, Mr. 
Wodehouse; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. . 

Law anp Justice (ENGLAND AND Wares)—Iste or Wionr Perry Srs- 
stons—Question, Mr: Arnold Morley; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Ecypr—Tue ConrerENcE—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, 
Mr, Gladstone 

AnyssinIA—THE Treaty—Question, Mr. M‘Coan ; Answer, ‘Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

Loca GovERNMENT Boarp (InELAND)—Mr. J. D. Exurorr, Rare Cor 
LECTOR FOR THE Biackrock TownsHIP Conarrssioners—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Mumtcrrat Execrions (CorRUPT AND Iutecan Practices) Brir—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Gladstone ; Questions, Mr. Gray, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone . “i o8 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o-—— 


Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation Bill [Bill 244]— 


Order for Committee upon Monday next read, and discharged 
Bill referred to a Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House and Two by the Committee of Selection. 


SUPPLY —considored i in Committee—Crivit Service EstrmaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(1.) £105,764, to complete the sum for Criminal wer nines Sheriff’s Expenses, + 
— After short debate, Vote agreed to «s 
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Surrry—Crvit Service Estimates—continued. 
(2.) £289,822, to complete the sum for the Supreme Court of Judicature.—After 
debate, Vote agreed to si oe oe ve 
(3.) £9,078, to complete the sum for the Wreck Commission. 


(4.) £376,726, to complete the sum for the County Courts.—After short debate, Vote 


agreed to ee ee oe ee ee 
(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That]'a sum, not exceeding £3,442, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the. sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 

1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Land Registry ”’ * 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £1,442, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Arthur Arnold :)—After short debate, Question put:—The 

Committee divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 41; Majority 9.—(Div. List, No. 179.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
{) £18,690, for Revising Barristers, England. 

7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £10,023, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Police Courts of London and 
Sheerness ”” ee ee oe ee ** 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 50, Noes 24; 
Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 180.) 

e) £279,875, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police. 

9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £968,298, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for certain Expenses connected with the Police in Counties and Boroughs in 
England and Wales and with the Police in Scotland ’’ py oe 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £963,298, be 
granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Sexton ;:)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

( —— to complete the sum for Convict Establishments in England and the 
onies. 

(11.) £374,869, to complete the sum for Prisons, England es ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’’—(Mr. Harrington :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposec :—After short debate, Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7v-morrow. 


Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill— 
Bill, as amended, further considered we oy 
After debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Royal Courts of Justice Bill | Bill 139]— 

Order for Committee read:— Moved, “That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —( Mr. Courtney) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ Monday next,” in order 
> insert the words ‘‘ Monday 4th August,’”—(Jfr. Warton,)—instead 

ereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words ‘Monday next’ stand part of the 
Question :””—Question put, and agreed to:—Committee deferred till 
Monday next. 


Superannuation Bill | Bill 146]— 
Order for Committee read ie és o° 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committeo:—Committee report 
Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Public Works Lvans Bill [Bill 299]— 
Order for Committee read ye es Ba! ae 


Moved, ‘‘ That it be an®Instruction to the Committee on Public Works Loans that they 
have power to givefeffect to the recommendations of the Select Committee on 
Harbour Accommodation in their re of 1883, having reference to the reduction 
of the rate of interest charged on advances made under ‘The Harbours and Passing 
Tolls Act, 1861,’ "—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 
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Public Works Loans Bill—continued. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
Inderwick : :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
After further short debate, Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Savings Banks Acts Amendment Bill | Bill 277|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time To-morrow,””—{ d/r. Courtney) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Second Reading deferred 
till To-morrow. 


Surrry—Rerort—Resolutions [22nd July] reported ime ay 
First Resolution agreed to. 
Second Resolution postponed. 
Third Resolution egreed to. 
Postponed Resolution to be considered upon Monday next. 





Expiring Laws Continuance Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert Sian Mr. Courtney); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 306] ; 
[3.380. 7 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 25. 


Ecyrt—TueE ACER eat an Earl De La Warr; seen Earl 
Granville “" ee ° 
[ 4.80. ] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 25. 
QUESTIONS. 


——o — 


Merroroutis (Tames Crossincs)—Brince at Litrie Tower Hu1r— 
Question, Sir Hussey Vivian; Answer, Mr. R. N. Fowler 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovuse—ATTENDANCE OF Mrxisrers—Ques- 
tion, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Savines Banks Acts AMENDMENT Bitt—Questions, Lord Arthur Hill, Mr. 
Moore ; Answers, Mr. Courtney 

Cusroms—Inrortarion, MANUFACTURE, AND Sate oF OLEOMARGARINE AND 
oTHER Butrer SusstiruTes—Question, Mr. Duckham; Answer, Mr. 
Hibbert 

Scortanp—Nortuern Licnts Comatisstoners—Licurnovse on Farr Istz 
—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay; Answer, Mr: Chamberlain és 

Irnetanp—Orance Processions—THe 12TH or Juty CELEBRATIONS — 
Orance Arcu at GLENARM—Question, Lord Arthur Hill; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan ‘ - 

IneLanp—Monzy Rerurnep THROUGH THE Posr—Question, Mr. Healy ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Law anv Poutce (Metroporis)—THE Rerorm DzmonstraTIon—Question, 
Mr. Tatton Egerton; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Army—VoLUNTARY RetirEMEnt-—Question, Colonel Kingscote ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Epvucation (InELAND)—LxorsLT1I0N—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy ; ; 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post Orrice (IrELAND)—DIsPLay oF Party Eusiems sy tae Lerrer 

Carrier at Newcastie, Country Down—Question, Mr. Harrington; 

Answer, Mr. Fawcett ee An ae 
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Law anv Potice (Metrororis)—TuHe Rerorm DemonstraTtion—Question, 
Mr. J. Lowther; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Post OFrFice (InELAxD)—TaE MAILs BETWEEN DUBLIN AND Corx—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. Moore; Answers, Mr. 
Fawcett 

DEFENCE OF Eoypt-—Exprnses—SuPPLEMENTARY Esr1maTe—Question, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Mepican Act AMENDMENT Brr—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Tretanp—MAnvracrurrs anp Inpusrrres—A Royar Commrsston—Ques- 
tion, Sir Eardley Wilmot ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone as 

Poor Law GuarpIAns (InELAND) Brtrr—Questions,’ Mr. Parnell, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Gladstone , 

Pustic Worxs Loans Brrt—Question, Mr. Marjoribanks ; ; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney 

Law AND 5 SR Oe Burotars—Question, Sir Frederick Milner ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

Bureu Porice anp Heattru (Scornanp) Brtt—Question, Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Posric Heatrn — Onotera—Racs FROM Mansrrttes — Questions, Sir 
Frederick Milner, Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. ne Cowen ; Answers, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘“ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


parmtcan ip iviemae 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Intanp Revenve—Carriace Tax—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ the Taxes on Carriages are exceptional in their character, and injurious to 
trade, and should therefcre be abolished,’ =e Algernon Pere os eat 
thereof 
Question roposed, «That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the ocsieas ”_After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 98, Noes 38 ; Majority 55. —(Div. List, No. 183.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


PartiaMENT—Pusiic Bustyess—ProcepurE—Hovse or Lorps Birts— 
Observations, Mr. Warton; Reply, Mr. Gladstone : 

Centra Asta—Rvssian Apvance—Observations, Mr. Macfarlane ; Re- 
ply, Mr. J. K. Cross P 

Poor Law (Inztanp)—Exxcrion OF Gvarprans, Newry Unton—Inrecat 
Action or Rerurnine OrriceEn—Observations, Mr. Small; Reply, Mr. 
Trevelyan :—Short debate thereon . 

Law anv Justice (IrELanp)—THE TuppercurRy Prisoners—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Sexton; Reply, The Solicitor General for Ireland :—Short 
debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. thesslinn: do now levi the Chair,” put, vee 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvm Service EstrmatEes— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


() oe 957, to complete the sum for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Great 
tain,—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

a £19,772, to complete the sum for the Broadmoor. Criminal Lunatic Asy lum. 

—After short debate, Vote agreed to - es ae 
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Svurrry—Crivit Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 


(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £38,801, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expensesof the Lord Advocate’s Department, and others, 
connected with Criminal Proceedings in Scotland, including certain Allowances 
under the Act 15 and 16 Vic. c. 83” oe oe ee 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £38,131, be 
granted, &c.,””—(Dr. Cameron :)—After debate, Question put:—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 19, Noes 58 ; Majority 39.—(Div. List. No. 184.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £42,657, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Courts of Law and Justice in Scotland, 
and other Legal Charges ”’ ee oe oe es 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £42,157, be granted, &c.,’’—(Dr. Caineron :)—Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 59; Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 185.) 

Original Question again ssanealll ee ee 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £24,603, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices in Her Majesty’s General 
Register House, Edinburgh ” be ee oe oe 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not ex- 
ceeding £24,103, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh :)—Question put :— 
The Committee divided ; Ayes 19, Noes 64; Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 186.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) Sp to complete the sum for Prisons (Scotland).—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to se oe . 


(7-) £60,066, to complete the sum for the Supreme Court of Judicature in Ireland. 
(8.) £785, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 
(9.) £1,513, to complete the sum for the Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £99,980, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Expenses of the General Prisons Board in Ireland, and of the Prisons 
under their control ; and of the Registration of Habitual Criminals” ee 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. 
Healy :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £51,944, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Expenses of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland ”’ a 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(10.) £4,066, to complete the sum for the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Ire- 
land.—After short debate, Vote agreed to is * . 


Crass IV.—Epvucation, Science, AnD ART. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £284,825, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Science and Art Department, and of the 
Establishments connected therewith ”’ “ne ee os 

Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
Warton :)—Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; Committee also report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Public Works Loans Bill [Bill 299]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. a be aa 
After short time spent therein, Bill reporfed, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 
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Uxsrer Canat anp Tyrone Navication [Cost oF mete 


Considered in Committee 


Moved, ‘‘ That it is expedient to authorise the fe bs out of moneys as be provided 
by Parliament, of the Costs of Repairs of the Canals, which may become payable 
under the provisions of any Act of the present Session to transfer the Ulster Canal 
and the Tyrone Navigation to the Lagan Navigation Company.” 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be re- 

ported upon Monday next. 


Magistrates (Ireland) Salaries Bill | Bill 292]— 
. Moved, “That the Second Reading be deferred,’”’—( Mfr. Courtney) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Second Reading deferred 
till Monday next. 


Prosecution of Offences Bill [Bill 287]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a sweuk time,’’—( Ur. Courtney) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Monday next. 


Revenue, &c. Bill [Bill 300}— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—({ Mr. Courtney) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘That this House will, upon Tuesday next, resolve itself into 
Committee on the said Bill (Mr. Courtney) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out “ Tuesday,” and insert ‘‘ Thursday,” — 
(Mr. Warton, )—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘That ‘Tuesday’ stand part of the Question: ”’—The 
House divided; Ayes 53, Noes 2; Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 188.) 

Committee upon Tuesday next. 


Infants Bill [Bill 14]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 22nd July | 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Tuesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 308.] 





Metropolitan Asylums Board (Borrowing Powers) Bill—Ordered (Sir C%arles 
Ditke, Mr. George Russell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 310] 
Public Health (Ireland) (Districts) Bill—Ordered ie Solicitor General for Ir eas : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 311] 2 os 
(3.45. 7 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 28. 


Tae Weiuneton StratuE—Question, Observations, Lord Denman; Reply, 
Lord Sudeley .. 

Pustic Busivess—Buren Pottce anp Heatru (ScorzaND) Brt—Question, 
Observations, Lord Balfour; Reply, The Earl of Dalhousie 

Eeyrt—TueE ConFERENCE—Question, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Answer, 
Earl Granville 

Army—OrRDNANCE Derarruent—New Smant- Bore Rrrtz—Observations, 
The Earl of Wemyss; Reply, The Earl of Morley; Observations, Lord 
Chelmsford .. . ee “9 ‘ss 


Army (Orricers)— Votuntary Rerirements—Tue New Warrant — 
Motion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved for— 

Return of number of first appointments to cavalry and infantry of line respectively 
(excluding household cavalry, foot guards, and colonial corps) in 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883; number of lieutenants promoted ca: a: in cavalry and infantry of the line, 
respectively y, in each of those years; and number of cavalry regiments and line 

battalions on establishment,—( The Earl of Powis) ., ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to, 
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Canal Boats Act (1877) Amendment Bill (No. 198)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Carrington) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


Lanpep Estates (IrELanD)—Morion ror Returns— 
Moved, That there be laid before the House— 


“I. Return showing the number of estates under the management of receivers in the 
High Court of Justice in Ireland—(a.) At the close of the vear 1877 (seven) ; (4.) 
At the close of the year 1883 (three) ; (c.) The total gross annual rental of such estates. 

“TT. Return of —(a.) Total amount of the costs of passing receivers accounts taxed in 
the year 1883; (4.) Total amount of receivers miscellaneous costs taxed in{the year 
1883 ; (c.) Total amount of costs of the petitioner or other the person having carria 
of the proceedings in nn matters taxed in the year 1883,” at The Marquess of 
Waterford) 


After short debate, Motion aqvad to: p—Retaras ordered to be laid before 
the House. 


Law anp Porice (Mxrropo.ts)—Tue Rerorm Demonsrration—Question, 
Observations, Lord Stratheden and —— ee The Earl of Dal- 
housie :—Short debate thereon 

Yorkshire Registries Bill (No. 192)— 


House in Committee (according to sa 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received To- -morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 219.) 


PaRLIAMENT — Patace oF WEstTMINSTER—WEsTMINSTER Hatt—Question, 
Observations, Lord ee The oe of Lothian ; s Reply, Lord 


Sudeley 
(6.45. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 28. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—— 


Chester Improvement Bill [ Lords |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered”’ . 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered ; to be 
read the third time. 
QUESTIONS. 
—_—_— 


Poor Law (Iretanp)—Ety Dispensary, DerRYGONNELLY—UsE or Burtp- 
ING FOR Party ar pags 5 Ere sa Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Tre- 


velyan . 
Inpra (Mapras) — ‘Director of Pustic Insrrvcrion — "Question, Mr. 
Gibson ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross és . 


Posr Orrice—Tue Parcer Posr—Tue Eastern Disrricr or Lonpox— 
Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Avsrrattan COoLontEs (New Sourn Waxzs)—Inrorration or FRENCH 
Reorpivists From Novumea—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley 

PREVENTION OF Crime (IREL AND) Act, 1882—Exrra Potice, Oo. TyRoNz 
—Question, Viscount Crichton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Macistracy (Inztanp)—Ennis Quarter Szssions—Mr. C. Key, 

Q.C., Cuarrman—Question, Mr, Kenny; Anewer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 
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CoNFEDERATION OF THE Conontres (AvusTRALIA)—THEe Sypney ConvENTION 
—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley oe 


Attorneys AnD So ticrrors (InELaNp) Act, 1866 — Mr. Roserr D. 
O’Brrey—Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, The Solicitor General for 
Treland 

Law AND Justice (Ingtanp)—Tue MAcHERA¥YELT Prisoners—Question, 
Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

CommitrEE oF Pusiic Accounts—THE Soret SERVICE Funp—Questions, 
Mr Gray; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Court- 
ney, Lord Richard Grosvenor 

CentraL AstA—DELIMITATION OF THE AroHAN Frontrer—Questions, Mr. 
Onslow, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross, Mr. Gladstone 

Army (ORDNANCE DrParrMent)—CoLonEL Moyorrerr’s Guy-CaRrrrace— 
Questions, Colonel King-Harman, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Granp Jury Actr—County Crss—Mnr. Dow11Ne, Carrawurrs—Question, 
Mr. Mayne; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan es 

InLanpD REvENvE Orrice, Dusirin—SaLarires — Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Evictions (Inznaxp)—Barony or CasTLEA, Co. Lrertcx—Question, Mr. 
O’Sullivan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘a 

Ramway Reovzatioy Acr AmenpMent—LxcisLation—Question, Mr. Craig- 
Sellar ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

GranpD Jury Acts—CoLLEcTION oF CouNnTY Crss—Co. Kenny—Question, 
Mr. Harrington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. os 

Srare or IrErAND—ORANGEMEN AT Lissvrn—Questions, Mr. Gray; An- 
swers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law AnD JvusTICcE (InELanp)—Perry Szsstons Court At “CASTLEWELLAN, 
Co. Down—Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Pvusuic Heatran (Iretanp)—TnHe Prorestanr Episcopan GRAVEYARD AT 
DromorE—Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Maaisrracy (InzLanp)—Kinpysart Perry Sessions, Co. Crare— 
Question, Mr. Kenny ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Macistracy (IrELAND)—Mr. CuiFForD Lioyp—Question, Mr. Small ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan vs 

Eeyrt (Rz-orGanizaTion)—TuHeE Po.ice Law—Question, Mr. Healy ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Army (InprA)—Generat List or InpIan Orricers—Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross : 

Roaps anD Brivgzs (IneLanp)—Drumuerirr Brivez, Oo. Lerrent— 
Question, Colonel O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army (Avxitiary Forces) — Murra QuaRreRMAsTERS—RETIREMENTS— 
Question, Colonel King-Harman ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Navy—Navat OPERATIONS IN THE Soupan—Exrra Pay—Questions, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir John Hay; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man 

Eeyrt (Events IN THE Soupan)—THE TREATY WITH Apyssrxri—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Poor Law (Ineranp)—Mr. R. Moorz, CLERK or INNISHOWEN Union, 
Co. Donecat—Question, Mr. Deasy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan es 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Etzcrion or Guarpians, Banpon Union—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Deasy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Prevention oF Crime (IrExLanp) Act, 1882—Exrra Porice ar Limerick 
—Question, Mr. Synan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan F 

Post Orvice —NewsraPrers—-Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. Faweett <4 

Post Orrice (IRELAND)—Generat Post Orrice, Dustin—Frmate Surer- 
visors—Question, Colonel King-Harman; Answer, Mr. Faweett o% 

Pustic Heatrn—Artecep Data From Vaccination — Question, Mr. 

Hopwood; Answer, Mr. George Russell .. oe ee ‘3 
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Bayxrvuproy Aor, 1869—Wrnpinc-vp oF Proceeprncs—Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Eeyrr (Finance, &c. )—ARREARS or Taxes—Question, Mr. “Mé Coan ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Bankruptcy Act, 1883—Banxruptcy or R. ‘B. Scarnoroven— Question, 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Inpiau—Tue Post Orrice (Mapras)—Question, Mr. Justin Mi Carthy ; An- 
swer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Ecypt—Mr. Bruntr—Question, Mr. Justin M ‘Carthy ; ; Answer, Lord Ea- 
mond Fitzmaurice 

Inp1a (Mapras) — Serrement or Taxation — Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Oarthy; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross és 26 

Emicration (Iretanp)—Tae Tuxe Ewmierarion Funp—Questions, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law AND JUSTICE (IrELanp) — Tue Dustin Soanpats—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ee 

Rartways—Cueap Trams Acr, 1883—TuE “Mipnanp Ramway—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Thorold Rogers; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 

Law snp Potice—Counry or Waterrorp—Question, Mr. O’ Donnell ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan .s 

Srrarrs SerrneMents—Tue Rasan or Tenom—Orew or Tue “ Niszro” 
Questions, Mr. Storey, Mr. Puleston, Mr. Slag: Answers, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice we 

Poor Law (Scor.anp)—APPoINTMENTS UNDER THE Boarp oF SUPERVISION 
—Messrs. A. M‘Kinnon anp A. Martin—Question, Dr. Cameron; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Pustic Heauru—Conpition or THE THames — Question, Mr. Thorold 
Rogers; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 
Partiament—Posiic Bustness—Irish Britis IN THE House OF Lorps— 
Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
Towns IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) Act—Tue Enxis Town Comacsstoners— 
Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
Poor Law (Iretanp)—Cottectror or Poor Rares, Raruxeate Union, 
Co. Liwertck—Question, Mr. John Redmond; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 

Pustic HeavTu (Mzrroronts)—Tae Deara Rate IN Lonpox—Question, 
Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecypt—TuHeE ConFERENCE—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Mr. 


Gladstone 
Suprty—Crvit SErvIcE EstmmaTes—THE Forrran OFFIce Vore—Ques- 
tion, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ee 


PaLacE OF Wesrsanster—Hovse OF Commons — VENTILATION OF THE 
rer gz Mr. Thorold Rogers; Answer, Sir William Har- 
court ' 

Eeypr (Events IN THE Sovpan)—TnE Treaty wir ApyssiINia—Ques- 
tion, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PartiaMent—TaE Howse OF Lorps AND THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
Prorte Birr—Notice of Resolution, Mr. Willis; raion Mr. New- 
degate; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . ss 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
: —g—— 
SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EsrimaTes— 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £31,600, Miscellaneous Effective Services.—After long debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(2.) £245, 200, War Office. —After debate, Vote agreed to 
(3.) £20, 300, "Rewards for Distinguished Services. —After short debate, Vote agreed ‘to 
(4.) £77, 000, Half Pay. 

[ig 
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Surrrx—Army Estmmates—Committee—continued. 


(5.) £1,193,900, Retired Pay, &c.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(6.) £120,000, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 

(7-) £17,000, Pensions for Wounds. 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £33,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hos- 
pitals and the In-Pensioners thereof, which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885” .. se vs 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sui, not exceeding £33,000, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

&} £1,411,000, Out-Pensions.—After short debate, Vote agreed to a 

(10.) £190,000, Superannuation Allowances. 
(11.) £50,100, Retired Allowances, &c. to Officers of the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteer Forces.—After short debate, Vote agreed to ee os 


Navy Estimates. 


(12.) £62,500, Medicines and Medical Stores, &c. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £10,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Martial Law, &c. which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885”. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £10,150, be 
granted, &c.,’’—(Captain Maxwell-Heron :)—After debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 51; Majority 30.—(Div. List, No. 190.) 

Original Question again proposed .. . 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £116,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of various Miscellaneous Services, 
which will come in course of payment tone the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1885” .. oe oe ps ee 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Pro- 

, and ask leave to sit again,’””—(Mr. Kenny,)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed .. oe ee és 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceed. 
ing £112,400, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Kenny :)—After furtherjshort debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(t§.) £853,900, Half-Pay, Reserved Half-Pay, and Retired Pay to Officers of the 


ee ee 


Navy and Marines.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(16.) £889,600, Military Pensions and Allowances. 
(17.) £328,400, Civil Pensions and Allowances. 
(18.) £130,900, Extra Estimate for Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on Account of 
the Army Department. 
(19.) £156,007, Greenwich Hospital and School. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Magistrates (Ireland) Salaries Bill [Bill 292]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(df/r. Courtney) .. 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
Small :)—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 38; Ma- 
jority 27.—(Div. List, No. 191.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” .. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ at this period of the Session this House is not prepared to proceed with a Bill 
of such importance involving grave considerations of Irish policy,’’—({Mr. Deasy,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words pro to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(Mr. Courtney :)— 

Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill [Bill 306|— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a seeond time ” ie a 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 
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Metropolitan Asylums Board (Borrowing Powers) Bill [Bill 310] 


inthe) That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles W. 
7 ee ef ef ee ef 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 





Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation Bill— 
Viscount Cricuron, Mr. Anruur O’Connor,fand Mr. Courtney, nominated Members 
of the Select Committee. 


AcricutturaL Lanourers (IrELAND)— 
Ordered, That Sir Hervey Bruce be discharged from further attendance on the Select 
Committee :—Mr. Corry added to the Committee,—(Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) [5.15.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 29. 


PrivaTE Brnts—AMENDMENTs TO STANDING ORDERS—RESOLUTIONS— 

Moved, “‘ That the Standing Orders relating to Private Bills be amended—(1.) All Bills 
(not being Estate Bills) seeking power, with reference to certain subjects (which are 
set out at length), are in their Orders termed Local Bills, and are divided into two 
classes, according to the subjects to which they respectively relate. (2.) Notices in 
reference to Street Tramways Bills; Subway Bills; diversions of water—deposit of 
maps, plans, and diagrams; deposit of Bills precedent to applications; estimates ; 
proofs of consent ; restrictions as to mortgage [and other particulars],’—(The Earl 
of Redesdale) os oe oe * * 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Standing Orders in relation to Labouring Class Dwellings be amended, 
and New Orders added,” —( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Motion agreed to :—The said Orders to be printed, as amended. (No. 224.) 


Eeypt—Tue ConrexENce—Question, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Answer, 
Earl Granville nS ms inde a 

Literature, Science, anD Art—Nartionat Porrrair GALLERY—Question, 
Observations, Lord Forbes, Lord Lamington; Replies, Lord Thurlow 


Tae Suez Canat—Observations, Lord Lamington; Reply, Earl ar ; 
5.0. 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 29. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o——_ 
Bristol Corporation (Docks Purchase) Bili [Lords] (by Order\— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ He ae 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That”? to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House declines to sanction a Bill which involves the principle of 
trading by a Corporation, which provides for the sale of Docks to the Corporation 
of Bristol at an excessive price, which is opposed to the interests of the ratepayers 
of that city, which is obnoxious to a large number if not the majority of those rate- 
payers, and on which those ratepayers have not had a fair opportunity of expressing 
their views,”—(Mr. Warton,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Eari of Devon's Estates Bill [ Lorde |—Resotution— 
Moved, ‘That, in the case of the Earl of Devon's Estates Bill [Lords], Standing 
Order 235 be suspended, and that the Bill be read a second time,’’—(Sir Charles Forster) 


+ After short debate, Motion agreed to. +e 
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Great Western Railway and Bristol and Portishead Pier and Railway Com- 
panies Bill [ Lords |}—Reso.vtion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That, in the case of the Great Western Railway and Bristol and Portishead Pier 
and Railway Companies Bill [ Lords], Standing Orders 211, 236, and 237 be suspended, 
and that the Committee on the Bill have leave to sit and proceed upon Thursday 
next,” — (Sir Charles Forster) o6 oe oe ° 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘Thursday,” in order to 

insert the word ‘‘ Monday,”—( Mr. Warton, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Thursday’ stand part of the Ques- 

tion :’”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
——— 9 


Tse Conco Rivern—TuxeE InTernationaL Association — Questions, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice “a = “% an ae 

Arrica (Sourn-Wesr Coasr)—Anera -Pequena—Questions, Sir Henry 
Holland ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. Hi oe 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Cravsze 19—Loans For LaBovrers’ 
Corracres—Question, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan cn 

Intsh Lanp Commission (Sus-Commisston No. 8)—Lay ComMISsIONERS AT 
Monacuan—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ee 

OCrmme anp Ovrrace (IrELAND)—ORANGEMEN AND Roman CaTHOLICs— 
— Into A Trarin—Question, Lord Arthur Hill; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan - ‘s rs - ‘a 

TIrEtanp—Orance Processions —Tue 12TH or Juty CELEBRATIONS— 
Orance Arcu, Guienarm, Co. Anrrim—Questions, Lord Arthur Hill, 
Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan si aa 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Execrion or Guarpians—Inquiry aT CooreHtLt, 
Co. TyronzE—Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan , 

Ways anp Means—Intanp Revenve Department—Licur SoveREIcns 
and Hatr-Soverzicns—Questions, Sir Eardley Wilmot; Answers, Mr. 
Courtney cr ie ee oe 

Pustic HeattHo—VacornaTion—Tue Dewssury GuarpIANs—Question, Mr. 
Hopwood ; Answer, Mr. George Russell .. me ave 

Inpusrriat Scnoors (IRELAND)—TipreraRy Granp Jury, Sourn Rimine 
—Question, Colonel Colthurst; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . $* 

Lirerature, Science, and Art—TuEe Royat AcapEmy—Question, Sir 
Robert Peel; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. . re oe 

Axmy—Miitary Pernstonzrs—ComPerition FOR THE Civyit SERVICE— 
Question, Mr. Greer; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington es 

Srrairs Serrtements—Tue Rayan or Tenom—Orew or THe “ Niszro” 
— Question, Mr. Storey ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice oe 

AsyssinIA—CoNcEssION UNDER THE TREATY oF ADowa—Questions, Baro 
Henry De Worms, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice : ¥ ‘% + + 

Post Orrice (Scornanp)—Postat Facmitres in Lewis—Question, Mr. 
Macfarlane ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett wn - oe 

Oxvurcn or Enaranp—Tue Enetisu Cuxurca ar Vienna—Questions, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Causton ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice oii 

Forzien OrricE—Frontier REGULATIONS ON THE CoNnTINENT—Question, 
Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 98 

Law anv Porice (InzLanp)—Tuz Arrest or Mr. Cuance—Questions, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Gray; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan be ee 

Intsh Lanp Commission (Sun-Commissioners)—Giese Lanps or Drum- 
OREE, Co. Armacu—dQuestion, Colonel King-Harman; Answer, Mr. 


Trevelyan i oe ee eal ge os 
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Contacious Diszases (Anmmats) Aots—Oatriz Imporration From Irez- 
LAND—Questions, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answers, 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dodson .. 

Eeypt—Tue Army or Occupation (REINFORCEMENTS) —Questions, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Eeyrr (Events 1n tHE Sovpan)—GeENERAL Gorvon—Question, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Question, Mr. 
Arthur 0’ Connor ; | No reply ] - 

Navy—Docxyarp Facrory DrParTMentT — Compuisory ‘RerrreMent — 
Question, Mr. Puleston ; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey . 

InpustriAL ScuHoors (InELanp)—NomBer oF CHILDREN CHARGEABLE 10 
Corporation or Cork—Question, Mr. Deasy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post Orrice—Tue TeLePHonE—Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone oe 

Tue Suez Canat—Question, Sir Robert Peel ; . ‘Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Tue Roya Irish Constabulary (Numpers)—Question, Mr. Parnell; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan 

LireraTure, Science, AND Anr—Tue Royat Acapemy—Question, Sir 
Robert "Peel ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone re 2 

Parwiament—Tue Hovse or Lorps. AND THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
Prorte Birt—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Lunacy Laws—“‘ Wetpon v. Sempite’’—Questions, Mr. rm Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Eayrt—Tue Conrunancr— Questions Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone Be es 

PartiAment—BUustness oF THE. ‘Hovse—Proaress or Pustic Bustress— 
Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

MaaistraTes (IRELAND) SaLaRies But—Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gib- 
son, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna ; a The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Trevelyan oi ; - 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 








SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Civit Service EstimatTes— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £12,670, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Char which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
we — Salaries and Expenses of “the Office for the Registration of Deeds in 

relan oe ee ee 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £49,031, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which - 


will come] in {course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, of Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, including certain 
Allowances under the Act 15 & 16 Vic. c. 83” .. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £47,431, be 
granted, &e.,’ 3 "—( Mr. Sexton :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Original Question again pro 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£44,678, be granted, &c.,”—( Mr. Arthur O’ Connor) 

After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 29, Noes 126 ; 
Majority 97. —(Div. List, No. 192.) 

Original Question again proposed a2 

Motion made; and Question proposed, “That a ‘sum, not exceeding £45,031, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Small :)—After short debate, Moved, ‘* That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Sir John Hay : :)—Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

— again proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £45,031, be granted, &c.,””— 
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Surrry—Crvit Service Estrmatres—O 


S44 4s, da 





After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,” -—(Sir Her bert Maxwell : :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again To-morrow. 


Revenve, &o. (Licence, &c.)— 
Considered in Committee 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 


Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 296 |— 
ay ot for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. eT do now leave the 
air” as oe : 


Amendment ‘ical 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House ‘will, upon this day three months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,’ —(Mr. Hopwood, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Oa estion:’—After debate, Question put :—The House drirded ; 
Ayes 58, Noes 32; Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 193.) 

Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee °. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Chartered Companies Bill [Bill 304]— 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without Amendment 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Public Health (Ireland) (Districts) Bill | Bill 311]— 
- Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Solicitor 
General Sor Ireland) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Supreme Court ofJudicature Amendment Bill [ Lords] | Bill re 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Repeal, &c.) Bill [Bill _— 
Lords Amendments considered 
After short debate, Lords Amendments agreed to. 


Infants Bill [Bill 308]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,” —( Ur. Bryce) .. 
Question put, and agreed to. [3.35.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 30. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——f——— 


Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock (Money) Bill— 
Moved, “‘ That, in the case of the Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway and 
Dock (Money) Bill, Standing Orders 84, 207, 214, 215, and 239 be ee and 
that the Bill be now taken into consideration, provided amended yore shall have been 
previously deposited,’’—(Colonel Gerard Smith) . 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 82, Noes 31; 
Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 196.) 
Bill considered :— Ordered, That Standing Orders 207, 223, and 243 be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be now read the third time, 
+ Bill read the third time, and passed, . ‘ 
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QUESTION. 





Peace Preservation (InetanpD) Act, 1881—Potice Hur at Rarucormac 
—Question, Mr. Leamy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—Forerian anp Coxroniat SERVICES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £38,867 (including 
a Supplementary sum of £30,000), be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for certain Charges connected with 
the Orange River Territory, the Transvaal, Zululand, the Island of St. Helena, and 
the High Commissioner for South Africa” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, sot exceeding £38, 567 (including 
a tay wry > A sum of £30,000), be granted, &c.””"—(Mr. Guy Dawnay : :)—After 
long debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 99, Noes 155 ; Majority 
56.—(Div. List, No. 197.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 





Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 314] .. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 31. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Peorpte Brrr—Tue Marquess or SALisBuRY AND 
Mr. Guapsrone—Personal Explanation, The Marquess of Salisbury. . 

Ecypt—Tue Conrerence—Question, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Answer, 
Earl Granville - as os pe 


Smoke Nuisance Abatement (Metropolis) Bill (No. 109)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell) a 
After short debate, on Question ? their Lordships divided; Contents 31, 
Not-Contents 17; Majority 14. 
Resolved in the affirmative : :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Canal Boats Act (1877) Amendment Bill (No. 198)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,” —( The Lord Carrington) Be 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Twesday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 228.) 


Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) Bill (No. 204)— 
Movéd, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committtee upon the 
said Bill,””"—( The Lord Keane) - 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-—House i in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Monday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 229.) 
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Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Northbrook) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


TrapE AnD ComMERCE—OoMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS WITH ForEIGN CouUNTRIES 
—Question, en The Earl of ee ; Reply Earl Gran- 
ville we 


Buren Potice AnD ‘Maan (ScorLanp) Bui—Question, The Marquess of 
Lothian ; Answer, The Earl of Dalhousie . [ j 
6.45. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 31. 
QUESTIONS. 


——@9——— 


Roya Irise ConstapuLaRY—SERGEANT rate Racoon Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Inpra (Mapras)—Tue Lanp QvEsTIon In Matapar — - Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
Inpi1a ( ADRAS)—Forest Lxotstation—Acr "5, 1882 — Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross ‘ 
Poor Law (InpLaNp)—ELEction OF Guarprans, Carrow Uxron—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Gray, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 
FisHery Piers anp Harzours (Inetanp)—TEELIN Prer, Co. Donecat— 
Questions, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Courtney ‘ 
Posr Orrice (Scortanp)—Irrecutarities in Sovurn Urst—Question, Mr. 
Dick-Peddie ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 
Irtsq Laxp Comaission—Lanp Varvarion—Countres Cavan ann Lerrent 
—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Crime AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)—Maraina Horses—Carrickmacross Pre- 
SENTMENT SEssions—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Crown Miytne Leases—Tue Commissioners or Woops anp Forestrs— 
Question, Mr. Rolls; Answer, Mr. Courtney 
Law ano Pouice—Tue Dynamrre Exprosions at Wesrurnsrer—Com- 
PENSATION—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Sir William Har- 
court 
LITERATURE, Sctence, ano Anr—Tue Rewavary or Sr. Lacnrern— 
Question, Mr. Dawson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Rattways (Inp1A)—THE RAJPOOTANA Rattway—Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross , 
Law anp J usTice—Orrcurr EXPENSES OF JupaEes—Questions, Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. meet Answers, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer 
Pe Comarsstons IN THE Roya Antittery—Question, Mr. 
Gibson; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
Tur Royat Untversiry (IrELaND)—TueE SvusTEntaTion Funp—Question, 
Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 
Epvoation Department (IRELAND)—OasE or Mas. Cratc—Stico Mopzn 
ee Mr. Warton, Mr. Harrington ; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 
Army—THe GARRISON OF Dvsi1x—Question, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 
Ecyrr (Rer-orcanization) — AvronoMmous Instrrvtions — Questions, Sir 
George Campbell ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. . 
Lunacy Laws or Foreran Countries—Question, Sir Henry ‘Holland; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice Re ie 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— ae 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Crass ITI.—Law anv Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘That a sum, not exceeding £49,031, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3!st day of March 
1885, of Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, including certain 
Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vict. c. 83.’’ 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£45,031, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Small) ¢ cs iy 

After debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, ¢nd agreed to. 

(2.) £7,561, to complete the sum for the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to a a Pe oe 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £12,670, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1885, for the Salaries and Expenses uf the Office for the Registration of 
Deeds in Ireland” a os in os 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£11,670, be granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Findlater :)—After further short debate, Question 

ut :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 28, Noes 45; Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 
98.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £83,430 
(including a Supplementary sum of £25,340), be granted to Her Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of Murch 1885, for the Saleries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land Commission” ee ‘ia 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
£82,680 (including a Supplementary sum of £25,340), be granted, &c.,””—(Colonel 
King-Harman :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £86,094, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, the Police 
Courts, and the Metropolitan Police Establishment of Dublin” .. oe 

Motion made, and Question proposed, .“‘ That a sum, not exceeding £85,094, be 
granted, &c.,””—(Mr. Healy :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed _.. as - es 

Motion made, and Question put, “That a sum, not exceeding £25,094, be granted, 
= -— Committee divided; Ayes 19, Noes 78; Majority 54.—(Div. List, 

o. 199. 
Original Quéstion put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding £51,944, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
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Surrry—Orvi, Service Estimares—continued. 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st of 
March 1885, for the Expenses of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Toland” 1325 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Revenue, &c. Bill | Bill 300}— 


Bill considered in Committee .. .. 1825 
After short debate, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be read the 
third time Zo-morrow. 


Criminal Lunatics Bill [Bill 295]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ‘* bis .. 1827 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


East Indian Unclaimed Stocks Bill [Bill 269]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Hr. J. K. Cross) .. 1827 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com= 
mitted for To-morrow, 


Cholera, &c. Protection Bill [Bill 303 }— 


Bill considered in Committee .. “e .. 1827 
Bill reported; as amended, to be considered "To-morrow. 


Infants Bill [Bill 303}]— 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, resumed .. 1828 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Navy anp Army ExpenpiTure, 1882-3— 
Considered in Committee . «+ 1382 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported Picnorns [3.5.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Cotonrat Navau Derence Act, 1865—Cotonta, War Vesse~s—Question, 
Observations, The Earl of Ashburnham ; Reply, The Earl of North- 
brook :—Short debate thereon . 1888 

Toe New Puvuszic Orrices—Tue Desicns FOR THE NEw Apurary AND 
War Orrice—Question, Observations, The Earl of Wemyss, Viscount 


Barrington ; Reply, Lord Sudeley és 1343 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PeorLe Bitt—Notice of Question, The Earl of 

Redesdale .. Po ee ee 1345 
(5.80. ] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





ParLiaMENT—Stanpinc OrpERS—AMENDMENTS— 
Standing Order, No. 1, 2nd Olass, read 1346 
Amendment proposed to the said Standing Order, by inserting, after the 
word “‘ street,” the words— 
“Subway, to be used for the conveyance of passengers, animals, or goods, in carriages, 
or trucks, drawn or propelled on rails,’’—(Mr. Holms.) 
- Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to ; words inserted accordingly. 
Standing Order No. 6 read, 
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Amendment proposed, to add at the end thereof, the words— 


“ The Notices shall also state what power it is intended to employ for moving carriages 
or trucks upon the Tramway,”—(Mr. Holms.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added :’’—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to; words added accordingly. 

Remaining Amendments agreed to:—Ordered, That the said Orders be 
Standing Orders of this House. 
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Limerick—SurcHarces—Question, Mr. Beresford ; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan F os 
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Justin Huntly M‘Carthy; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ‘5 
Navy—H.M.S. “Garver ”—Tue Inqurry rxto Maxson AGAINST OFFICERS 
—Question, Mr. Deasy; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman i 
Eeypr (Army or Qocoupation)—Ramien Barracks—Question, Mr. A. 
Ross ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
Posr Orrice Prorecrion Brrr—Question, Baron Henry De Worms; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone 
Patace or Wesrmmster—Westainster Hat. (West Fronr)—Srre OF 
THE Orv Law Courts—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone A e's 


MOTION. 


ed 


PaRLIAMENT—BovstInEss OF THE Hovse—ComMITTEE oF Suppiy—Sranpina 
OrpvER 425a—REsoLUTION— 
Moved, ‘‘ That, for the remainder of the Session, the Standing Order of the 27th of 


November, 1882, relating to Notices on going into Committee of Supply on Monday 
and Thursday, be extended to Saturday,’’—( Mr. Gladstone) 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 123, Noes 
23; Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 201.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_ 0 ——_ 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Nationat Scnoot Teacuers (IRELAND)—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House views with deep regret the impossibility of at —e resent ren 
ducing the Education Bill for Ireland promised last year by the Chief 
that, ;seeing the hardships which the Irish National Teachers are ae ae 
subjected to, and the necessity which exists of rendering so important a body of 
public servants contented with their work, this House is of opinion that provision 
should be made forthwith to improve their incomes temporarily, and that a Bill 
removing their several grievances should be introduced early in the next Session,” 
—(Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy,)—instead thereof ee 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 63, Noes 61; Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 202.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
posed :— 


PartiaMENT — Pustic Buis — Unrrintep Bitrs — pemeien Mr. 
Warton e 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. pani do now Breen the Chair,” put, jul 
‘agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvi Service Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) £66,837, to complete the sum for County Court Officers, &c. Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(2.) £99,980, to complete the sum for Prisons, Ireland.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed. to 

(3-) Motion made, and "Question proposed, “ That a ‘sum, not exceeding £51,944, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Expenses of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland ’’ 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That a sum, not exceeding 
£51,844, be granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. Moore :)—The Committee divided ; Ayes 20, Noes 

66 ; Majority 46.—(Div. List, No. 203.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass [V.—Epvoation, Scrence, anp Arr. 


(4-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £13,143, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the harge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Salaries bs | Expenses of the National Gallery ” ee 

After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’ —(Mr. Biggar :)—Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 18, 

oa + Majority 38. Div. List, No. 204.) 

iginal Question n proposed ee ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That tne Ohaieeee do now leave the Chair,’ ’—(Mr. Gray :)—After short 

debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
‘Question in propo 

Moved, ‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ (Mr. 
Warton : :)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,607, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sui necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the National Portrait Gallery ” 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again, ”_(Mr. 
Warton :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £16,400, to complete the sum for Learn Tonrnda Societies and Scientific a ta a 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to 43 

(7.) £8,346, to complete the sum for the London University. 


Resolutions to be reportel Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment Bill [ Zords] [Bill 307} 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 29th July } ; 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 


upon Monday next. 
Surreme Covrr or Juprcature (Onancery Examiners’ Orrice) [Com- 
PENSATION |— 
Considered in Committee ee ae 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported in Monday amet. [2.15.j 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2. 
QUESTION. 


—o—— 


Ecyrt—Tue ConrerencE—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir George 


> Campbell; Answers, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Courtney «+ 1437 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orviz Service EstimaTEs— i 
(In the Committee.) t 


Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £940,095, be ' 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which j 
will come in course of payment during the year ae on the: 31st day of March 
1885, for the Constabulary Force in Ireland” -- 1488 


After long debate, Motion made, and Question ee “That a sum, not exceeding ; 
£840,095, be granted, &c.’’—(Mr. Parnell :)—After further debate, Question put: E 
—The Committee divided ; Ayes 33, Noes 90; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 2065.) M 

After short debate, Original Question ‘put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported. 


Ecypr—Tue Conrerence —Ministerial Statement, Mr. Gladstone :—Short 
debate thereon se .. 1519 


ParLIAMENT—Suprty—BuvsineEss oF THE Hovse— 


Moved, ‘‘That this House will immediately resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of Supply,” —( dr. Courtney) . 1530 4 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, ‘to leave out the word “im- f 
mediately,” in order to insert the words ‘“‘ upon Monday next,’’—(Lord 
Randolph Churchill, )\—instead thereof. . 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘immediately’ stand part of the 
Question : ’’—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘upon Monday next’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 
Committee upon Monday next :—Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next. 


Suprty—Rerorrt—Resolutions | 1st August] reported bis .. 1539 


First and Second Resolutions postponed. 

Third Resolution agreed to. 

Fourth Resolution read a second time :— Moved, ‘That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said Resolution” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “‘ That ” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the Debate on the Further Con- 
sideration of the Resolution be adjourned,”—( Mr. Warton,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed fo be left out stand part of the 
Question: ’—The House divided; Ayes 36, Noes 4; Majority 32.— 
(Div. List, No. 206.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 

Postponed Resolutions to be considered upon Monday next. [8.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Eeyrpt—Tae Conrrrence—Ministerial Statement, Earl Granville :—Short 
debate thereon 1640 

Crry or LonpoN—Tue Benerice or Sr. Oxave, Jewry—Question, Obser- 
vations, The Earl of Milltown ; Reply, The Lord Chancellor ; Observa- 


tions, The Bishop of London bs +. 1548 
Infants Bill (No. 237)— : 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( 7he Lord FitzGerald) -. 1550 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn :—Order of 
the Day for the Second Reading discharged. (6:15.] 
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Question, Mr. Gray ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 


Poor Law (Inztanp)—Ety Dispensany—Use or Buitpine ror Party 
Purroses—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Ireland 

IreLanp—Tue Vistr or tHe Lorp LIgvTENANT TO Betrast—Drsrtay oF 
Fracs—Question, Mr. Beresford; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Ireland oa 

Intanp Navication anp Dratnace (Inztanp)—Drainace or tHe River 
Barrow—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Courtney . 

Eoyrt—Tue Press Law—Question, Mr. Healy Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

Law AND JUSTICE (Inztanp)—Guin Perry Sxsstons—Oase or DAaNtEL 

M‘Coy—Question, Mr. Synan; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Treland j 

THE | age Mr. Coleridge Kennard ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn 

shle ; 

Gtllcimumean or Natrona Epvcation (IntLAND)—SrewarpsTowN Na- 
TIONAL ScHoor—Question, Mr. Beresford; Answer, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland 

Royar Irtsx Constasutary—Dnr. ManpIGan, “Meprcar Orr1cer—Question, 
Mr. Synan; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland . 


Law ayp Justice (Scortanp)—Isianp oF Lawis—Comvroras FOR Asexurt 
—Question, Mr. Dick-Peddie; Answer, The Lord Advocate 


ReGisTRATION OF Vorers (IrELAND)—New Revision Court, MonacHan— 
Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 


Law snp Justice (Iretanp)—Tyrrone Assizes—‘‘Quren v. Beatry”’— 
Question, Colonel King-Harman ; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Ireland 

Sunpay Cosine ( Iretanp)—ARREsTs FOR DRUNKENNESS, " &o. —Question, 
Mr. Warton; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

PREVENTION OF Fives (Irnetanp) Act, 1882—Parrick Farry—Comprnsa- 
TION Monry—Questions, Colonel King-Harman; Answers, The Solicitor 
General for Ireland 

Poor Law (Inevanp)+-Execrion or Gvarptaxs—Batrinetass Unton— 
Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 


Arnica (Sourn)—Narat anp Zutvtanp—Question, Mr. gras dot Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley : ; 
Army Pay DEPARTMENT—QUARTERMASTERS—Question, Mr. "Biggar ; An- 
swer, Sir Arthur Hayter 
Tue Annuat Estimates—Question, Sir Alexander Gordon; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney 
Tue CHURCH IN THE Coron1res—Grenapa—Question, Mr. Picton ; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
Eayrrt (OPERATIONS IN THE Soupan)—Tux "Roya Manines—Question, 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
GrpraLTaR—TuHE Sanrrary Ceshinestinat:-Giseition, Mr. Anderson; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
Law AND JusTIcE (Tretanp)—Danrer Manory—Question, Mr. Deasy ; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland ae 
Arrica (Sovurn)—ZuLutanp—Tue Reserve Territory —Questions, Mr. 
Guy Dawnay; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ‘ 
Royat Irish Constasutary—ConsraBLe BERNARD Kina—Question, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland oe 
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Iretanp—Srare-AipED Emicration—Question, Mr. Dawson ; Answer, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland ae 
Treaty or Bertrn—Articrte 44—THE Jews IN RovuanrA—Question, 
Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice be 
Law anp Justice (Inetanp)—Mr. Gezorcz Botton, 4 Banxrurr—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Healy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland <7 
Tue New Postio Orrices—Tae Apmrratty AND War Orrice—Question, 
Mr. Barran; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . re 
THE WELLINGTON Srarve—Question, Sir Robert Peel ; Answer, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre ae sé 
Army (Ixpra) — QUARTERMASTERS — Questions, Mr. T. Thornhill, Mr. 
Buchanan; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross ay Lo 
CENTRAL Asta—Deiurratiox or THz AFGHAN Feontren —Questions, Mr. 
Onslow; Answers, Mr. Gladstone oe 
Parntament-—Patacz OF Wesrminsrer —WesTMinsTer Hatt—Questions, 
Sir George Campbell, Mr. Oavendish Bentinck, Mr. Mitchell Henry; 
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Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 157 


Tae Maaistracy (IrELanp)—Mkr. OCiirrorD Lioyp—Questions, Mr. Healy ; 
Auswers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Courtney .. oe 
Ecypr—Stavexry—Tue Oonvention or 1877 — Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice es 
Tue AvsTRALastan Coronres—CoNFEDERATION —Questions, Mr. Blake ; An- 
swers, Mr. Gladstone i és 
Ecyrtr—Armep STEAMERS ON THE Nite—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 
Eeaypt—Poutcy or Her Masesty’s Goveenment—Questions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone bi ae 
Iraty—Roue—Tae ENDOWMENTS OF THE Paoracanpa—Questions, Mr. 
O’Donnell, Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ‘ ee 
Surrry—Rewter or GENgRAL GoRDoN (Vorg or Crxprr)—Questions, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Puleston, Mr. Newdegate, 
Lord Randolph Churthill, Mr. Bourke, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Mr. W. H. Smith ; : cota Mr. Gladstone, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer oe 
Oenrrat Asta—Detimiration oF THE AFGHAN Front1er—Question, Mr. 
Onslow; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice Sa oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvin Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—Foreien AND CoLonrat Services. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘That a sum, not exceeding £157,975 
(including a Supplementary sum of £35,000), be granted to Her Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the we SE 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions Abroad ” 

After long debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £7, 000, 
for the Salary of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome, be omitted from the proposed 
Vote,”"—(Mr. O' Donnell :)—After further debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 26, Noes 91 ; tn asd 65.—(Div. ‘List, No. 207.) 

Original ‘Question again proposed ° oe 

Motion made, and Question roposed, “That the Item of £4, 000, for Admiral 
Hewett’s Special Mission to Abyssinia, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—( Mr. 
M‘Coan :)—After debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 
67; Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 208.) 

Original Question again pro: 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Suprry—Crvit Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 


(2.) £155,402 (including a Supplementary sum of £2,910), to complete the sum for 

Consular Services.—After short debate, Vote agreed to pea 9 

(3-) £25,670 (including a Supplementary sum of £11,080), to complete the sum for 

the Suppression of the Slave Trade.—After short debate, Vote agreed to dai, 

(4.) £4,420, to complete the sum for Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated African 
ent. 


- (5.) £2,005, to complete the sum for the Suez Canal (British Directors). 

(6.) £20,951, to complete the sum for Colonies, Grants in Aid. 

(7.) £17,300, to complete the sum for Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 

(8.) £15,000, for Cyprus, Grant in Aid.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(9.) £13,832, for Subsidy to Castle Mail Packets Company. 

(10.) £284,825, to complete the sum for Science and Art Department. 
(11.) £102,133, to complete the sum for British Museum.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to a ae ee ‘a % 
(12.) £8,500 (including a Supplementary sum of £2,500), to complete the sum for 
University Colleges, Wales. 
(13.) £4,252, to complete the sum for Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Report). 
(14.) £255, to complete the sum for Transit of Venus.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee oe ee +e 
(15.) £13,031, to complete the sum for Universities, &c. in Scotland. 

(16.), £1,700, to complies the sum for National Gallery, &c. in Scotland. 

(17.) £5,000, for Scottish Historical Portrait Gallery. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £1,195, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for the Salaries and Expenses of the National School Teachers’ Superan- 
nuation Office, Dublin’’ we aio 3% <s 

Moved,** That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. 

. . Biggar :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

(18.) £470, to complete the sum for the Endowed Schools Commissioners, Ireland. 

(19.) £1,441, to complete the sum for the National Gallery of Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committes to sit again To-morrow. 


Suprty—Rerort—Postponed Resolutions | 1st August] considered os 

After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 

Corrupt Practices (Suspension of Elections) Bill [Bill 314]— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) ee A oe os oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” in order to add at 
the end of the Question the words ‘‘upon this day month,”—( Hr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 50, 
Noes 2; Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 209.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Yorkshire Registries Bill | Bill 316]— 
Lords Amendments considered and agreed to .. oy Pr 
Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment Bill | Zords}— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. Pe a 
Bill re-committed in respect of a New Clause (Abolition of offices of sworn 
clerks to Examiners in Chancery) ; considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, considered ; read tho third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. [2.15.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Esypr—Pottcy or Her Masesry’s GovernmentT—Question, The Marquess 
of Salisbury; Answer, Earl Granville ., — o 
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Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill— 
House in Committee (according to order) 
Amendment made ; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


Prosecution of Offences Bill (No. 233)— 
Moved, ‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,” ne Earl of Dathousie) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Criminal Lunatics Bill (No. 239)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Hurl of Dathousie) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Expiring Laws Continuance Bill (No. 236)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”"—( The Lord Sudeley) am 
After short debate, Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 


ReprReseNTATION OF THE Pegorite Britt ano RepistrwwvT1ion—Question, 
Observations, The Earl of Redesdale ; ele Ear! Granville :—Short 
debate thereon spi 


Postrc Heattra—DaratnaGe or Loxvox—Obsorvatons “jee Forbes ; Re- 
ply, The Earl of Dalhousie .. 


Tuz New Pustic Orrices—DegsigNs FOR THE New Dhnceitiaiie AND War 
Orrice—Observations, Lord Lamington; Reply, Lord Sudeley 


Esyver—Tue Porte anp THe Sovpan—Question, Lord Strathnairn; An- 
swer, Earl Granville 


[7.0.] 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 5. 
QUESTIONS. 


—?o -—— 


IrneLanD—Nationat Scnoot, Betrastr—Use or Sonoot-room ror Parry 
Porproses—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer,'The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land 

Navat Discrerine ‘Acr, CLavusE 58—Quostions, Sir John Hay; Answers, 
The Solicitor General, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Crvit SERVICE Warrers—Orver in Covunctt, 1876—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 

Derences oF THE Emprre—Ooatine Srartions, &c.—Question, Sir Henry 
Tyler; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ; ee 

Eaypt (Mitrrary OPERATIONS) —REPORT ON THE BoMBARDMENT oF ALEX- 
ANDRIA—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington . . 

Tue Royat Irish Oonsrapuary—Heap Constante Irwin— Questions, 
- —w Mr. William Redmond ; Answers, The Solicitor General for 

relan ; os 

BripeEs (Inetanp)—DaumHeRire Barwce—Countres Lerram axp Ros- 
comMon—Question, Colonel O’Beirne ; Answer, The Solicitor General 
for Ireland : 

THe Magistracy (IRELAND \—Mr. JoHN M‘Manoy, OF Bautynay, Co. 
MonacHan—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, The Solicitor General for 
Tre'and 

Law ano Jusrice (Inetano)—Tae Crossmacnen Parsonen3—Questions, 


Mr. Healy; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland ee 
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Poor Law (Inenanp) — Execrion or Guarprans, Carmgen Drviston, 
Coorznitt Unton—Txre Inquiny—Mr. Vavenan Monreomery, J.P. 


—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland .. 
Tue Macaisrracy (InetAND)—Mr. Tippine, J.P.—Question, Mr. Biggar; 


Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland é 
Tue Norra Sea Fisnertes—‘“ Coorerine ”’—Question, Mr. ‘Birkbeck ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ‘ 
Mercaanr Sareeing—QuARANTINE ABRANGEMENTS AT Mave1rns—Question, 
Mr. Caine; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurics . 
Arnica (Sourn)—Tae Transyaat—Tae Bozrs — Question, Mr. Guy 
Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ee i 


Corrurr Practices (Suspension or Etxocrions) Brt—Question, Mr. 
Raikes ; Answer, The Attorney General .. ia 
CoLoNnrIAL Navat Derence Acr, 1865—Cotonrat War [Vessexs —Question, 
Mr. Blake; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 
Navy—Dooryarp RE-ORGANIZATION—IT aE NEw Scueme—Question, Lord 
Randolph Churchill; Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey... - 
Conracious DisgasEs (AntMazs) Acts—“Wyominae AnD TdE CATTLE 
DisEase ’’—Question, Mr. Albert Grey; Answer, Mr. Dodson i 
Merocuanr Surinc—Tie Oottistion In THE THAmES—Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 
PaRLIAMENTARY Extxctions—Tue New Reotsrer—Question, Sir Edward 
Watkin; Answer, Mr. Hibbert fe ; 
EpvucaTIon Dep ARTMENT—AGE oF OHILDREN LEAVING Scuo01—Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Mundella os 
Inpia (Mapras)—FLocarva—Oase OF Maniarrex—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. : 
Ecyet—Tue Conrerence—TuHE MInIsTeRtat " Sraremenr—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Answer, The Marquess of —" Observa- 
tions, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon cs “a 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


a 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Rutier or GeNERAL GorDon (Vore 
or CrEpit)— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary Grants of Parliament of 1884-5, to 
enable Her Majesty to undertake operations for the relief of General Gordon, shoald 
they become necessary, and to make certain preparations in respect thereof” 

After long debate, Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 174, Noes 14; 
Majority 160. —(Div. List, No. 210.) 


Crvit Service EstimaTEs— 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp Arr. 


\._ (2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £452,627, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course ofjpayment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, ae, the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of National Education in 

Treland ” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £25, 568, 
for Salaries and Wages, be omitted from the proposed Vote,’’—(Mr. ‘Arthur 
0’ Connor :)—After further debate, Question put ;—The Committee divided ; Ayes 
36, Noes 71; Majority 35.—(Div. List, No. 211.) 

Original Question again proposed . 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the item of £33, 543, 
for Model Schools, be omitted from the proposed Vote,"—(Mr. Gray : \—After 
further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed ., ee és oe 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
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Su prrxy—Crvin Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 


(3.) £1,195, to complete the sum for the Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to oe ve 
(4.) £1,250, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrectivE AND CHARITABLE SERVICES. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £206,828, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in ‘course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for Superannuation and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly employed 
in the Public Service, and for Compassionate or other Special Allowances and 
Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury ”’ eh 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceedi 
£206,392, be granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Healy :)—After short debate, Question put, an 
negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £11,000, to complete the sum for Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 

£461,000, for Pauper Lunatics, England. 

(8.) £69,000, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 

(9.) £14,500, to complete the sum for Pauper Lunatics, Ireland.—After short debate, 


Vote agreed to oe ee oe oe oe 
(10.) £12,747, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to oe hi “s 


(11.) £48,115, for Friendly Societies Deficiency. 

(12.) £2,101, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances, 
Great Britain. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,648, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the C which 
will come in course of — during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1885, for certain Miscellaneous Charitable and other Allowances in Ireland ” as 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not ex i 
£2,604, be granted, &c.,’’"—(Mr. Healy :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £875, for Redemption of Consolidated Fund Allowances. 


Oxass VII.—Misce.tanzovs. 
(15.) £18,776, to complete the sum for Temporary Commissions. 
(16.) £4,693, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Expenses.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to oo os + 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Surriy—Rzrort—Resolutions [4th August] reported oe as 
First Two Resolutions agreed to. 

Third Resolution postponed. 

Fourth and Fifth Resolutions agreed to. 

Sixth Resolution postponed. 

Eleven following Resolutions agreed to. 

‘*(18.) That a sum, not exceeding £470, be to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Expenses of the 
Office of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland appointed for the Regulation 
of Endowed Schools.” 

After short debate, Vote postponed. 
Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 
Postponed Resolutions to be taken into Consideration Zo-morrow. | 2.15.] 
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EIGHTH VOLUME 


OF SESSION 1884. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 22nd July, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Brris—First Reading— 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878 
(Districts) * (205); Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance * (206). 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) * (189); Naval Discipline Act 
eres Amendment * (199) ; Reformatory and 

ndustrial Schools (Manx Children) * (200) ; 

Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) Amendment 
(193), adjourned; Oyster Cultivation (Ire- 
land) (197). 

Committee — Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 4) * (163); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 7)* (164); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 8)* 
(165); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2)* 

138). - : 

Pe. Na (Ireland) (Cost of 
Conveyance of Prisoners) * (196). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) * (132); Elections (Hours of 
Poll) * (179) ; Summary Jurisdiction (Repeal, 
&c.) * (202); Revision of Jurors and Voters 
Lists) (Dublin County) * (178), and passed. 


VOL. OOXOI. [ramp szares.] 





SHERIFF COURT HOUSES (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 193.) 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
HE EARL OF DALHOUSIE, in 
moving the second reading of the 
Bill, explained that certain changes were 
proposed byit in the interests of the Trea- 
sury, and certain others in favour of the 
local authorities, but that, on the whole, 
the Bill was favourable to the latter. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Earl of Dathousie.) 


Lorpv ABINGER, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, there was a very strong 
feeling against the Bill amongst the 
landed proprietors of Scotland, who 
were the Commissioners of Supply of 
the counties. Under the Act in force, 
passed in 1860, the Government paid 
one-half and the counties one- of 
the expenses of the Court Houses. The 
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8 Sheriff Court Houses 


county of Inverness had expended a 
large sum of money under the Act of 
1860, and he saw no reason why the 
Treasury should not pay one-half of that 
sum. That was the arrangement—1.c., 
the Government to pay one-half, and the 
other half to be provided by the Oom- 
missioners of Supply. He could not see 
on what principle of justice the Govern- 
ment now attempted to throw over the 
counties of Scotland, when an Act so re- 
cently as 1860 was passed for the pur- 
poses which he had mentioned. Unless 
the Government consented to strike out 
the clauses containing these provisions, 
he considered the Bill so objectionable 
that he should press his Motion for its 
rejection. 

Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now ”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.” )—( The 
Lord Abinger.) 


Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he concurred in the remarks of the 
noble Lord, and might add that many 
Court Houses had been built on the 
faith of the Government guarantee, and 
it would be very unfair now to with- 
draw it. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he understood 
the Bill, being a Money Bill, could not 
be altered in Committee ; and, therefore, 
he felt obliged to go on with the Divi- 
sion. 

On Question, That (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 24; Not-Contents 26 : 
Majority 2. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Bramwell, L. 
cellor.) Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L. 
Somerset, D. FitzGerald, L. 
Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- 
Cam own, E mare.) 
a , Monson, L. [ Tedler.] 
Granville, E. Ramsay, L. (£. Dal- 
Kimberley, E. housie. 
Morley, E. Saye and Sele, L. 
Northbrook, E. Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Sydney, E. _ field.) 
Powerscourt, V. a L. (D. Ar- 
Boston, L. Thurlow, L. 
Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and Waveney, L. 
Orrery.) [ Teller.) 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Leeds, D. Leven and Melville, E. 
Sutherland, D. Mar and Kellie, E. 


Lord Abmger 









{LORDS} (Scotland) Amendment Bill. 4 


Powis, E. Ker, L. (M. Lothian.) 
Romney, E. Lamington, L. 
Selkirk, E. ner L. 
1 orton, L. 

im en, V. Oranmore and Browne, 
Abinger, L. [Teller.] . 
Blantyre, L. Silchester, L. (2. Long- 
Brabourne, L. ord. 
Clanwilliam, L. (#. Stratheden and Camp- 

Clanwilliam.) bell, L. 


Colville of Culross, L. Tweedmouth, L. 
Donington, L, Wemyss, L. (2. 


Ellenborough, L: ae iy 9 [ Zeller.] 
Hartismere, L.(Z.Hen- Wynford, L. 
niker.) 


Resolved in the negative. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read 2* this 
day six months.”—( The Lord Abinger.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, with refer- 
ence to the result of the Division, that 
he did not remember any purely Money 
Bill having been rejected by that House 
on the second reading, without any No- 
tice whatever having been given. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, he 
was in no way responsible for the result, 
as he did not vote; but if the Bill was 
one of great importance, why did not 
the noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack, or another Member of the Govern- 
ment give some explanation to the 
House; but no noble Lord got up to 
make any protest against the Amend- 
ment. Even if it were a small matter, 
the Government might have offered some 
explanation to the House. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, no 
doubt it was a small matter; but still 
it was most unusual to oppose, without 
any Notice, the second reading of a 
Money Bill. The opposition not being 
expected, no explanation was given fur- 
ther than by his noble Friend who re- 
presented the Department of the Go- 
vernment. It was not a comfortable 
thing that such a Motion could be car- 
ried without Notice, and the inconve- 
nience of such an occurrence would be 
excessive. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH asked how 
they could have amended the Bill, as it 
was a Money Bill ? a? 

Lorpv ABINGER said, there was a 
strong feeling in Scotland against the 
Bill, and the Bill had only been set 
down on the Paper for that day. 

Tue Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, that 
was purely and absolutely a Money Bill, 
and no doubt it would be against Par- 
liamentary usage to amend it in Com- 
mittee; but Notice should have been 
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given if it were wished to reject it on 
the second reading. He would mention 
this—that Money Bills were always 
closely discussed between the Lord Ad- 
vocate and the Scotch Members; and as 
regarded this Bill, so far as he had ob- 
served, there had been no opposition to 
it in the other House. If there had 
been, he should have made himself ac- 
quainted with all the details of the mea- 
sure. He thought it was objectionable 
to move the rejection of a Money Bill 
without any Notice. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
that what had occurred was another 
proof of the necessity for having a Se- 
cretary for Scotland. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Kimberley) had complained 
of the inconvenience of rejecting the 
Bill; but he would refer the noble Earl 
to the inconvenience occasioned by the 
failure on the part of any Member of 
the Government to get up and answer 
the statements of his noble Friend. As 
the Bill could pot be amended in Com- 
mittee, noble Lords took advantage of 
this opportunity to record their votes in 
support of his noble Friend, whose state- 
ments had not been answered. 

Earnt GRANVILLE said, that, as 
this was a small Bill, there was not the 
slightest idea that it was to be opposed. 
It had been done suddenly, and entirely 
without Notice. The provisions of the 
Bill were explained by his noble Friend, 
who had charge of the Bills in that De- 
partment of the Government. It was 

ainst all precedent to throw out a 
Money Bill without Notice. 

Lorpv ORANMORE ayy BROWNE 
remarked that a great many of these 
Bills came on suddenly, and at the end 
of the Session, without anyone knowing 
when they were to be discussed. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
that this Bill had been down for second 
reading for some days, and everyone 
had had an opportunity of studying it. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he considered 
that the Bill had been brought in in a 
very improper way as far as the landed 
pee who were Commissioners of 
upply in Scotland, and who were in- 
terested in it, were concerned. It was 
introduced after the April meeting of 
the Commissioners of Supply; it was 
ractically brought in surreptitiously. 


hen it passed through the House of 
Commons, he received the strongest re- 
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verness-shire, regarding its provisions. 
He considered it was a very objection- 
able Bill, and its rejection Jrotld give 
great satisfaction to the Commissioners 
of Supply in Scotland. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the noble Lord appeared, from hisown ob- 
servations, to have meditated opposition 
to the Bill for some time. In that case he 
ought to have given Notice that he in- 
tended to move its rejection. But the 
noble Lord had neither given Notice of 
his Motion nor asked for a further post- 
sr age of the second reading. If the 

otion that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months were rejected, 
the only result would be that the Bill 
would be put down for second reading 
on another day. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 29; Not-Contents 32: 
Majority 3. 


CONTENTS, 
Leeds, D. Colville of Culross, L. 
Sutherland, D. Denman, L. 
Donington, L. 
Exeter, M. Hartismere, L. (Z.Hen- 
Winchester, M. niker.) 
; Inchiquin, L. 
De La Warr, E. Lamington, L. 
Leven and Melville, E. Leconfield, L. 
Mar and Kellie, E. Middleton, L. 
Powis, E. Norton, L. 
Selkirk, E. Oranmore and Browne, 
Abinger, L. [TZeller.] Silchester, L.(Z. Long- 
Bagot, L. Sora. 
Bateman, L. Stratheden and Camp- 
Blantyre, L. gee’ bell, L. 
Clanwilliam, L. (Z. Wemyss, L. (2. 
Clanwilliam.) Wemyss. 
Colchester, L. Wynford, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS, 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Bramwell, L. 
cellor.) Carlingford, L. 
Carrington, L. 
Grafton, D. FitzGerald, L. 
Somerset, D. Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- 
mare.) 
Camperdown, E. Monson, L. [ Teller.] 
Derby, E Mount-Temple, L. 
Granville, E. Ramsay, L. (£. Dai- 
Hardwicke, E. housie.) 
Kimberley, E. Rosebery, L. (#. Rose- 
Macclesfield, E. * 
Milltown, E. Saye and Sele, L. 
Morley, E. Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Northbrook, E. Jieid.) 
Sydney, E. Sudeley, L. 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Powerscourt, V. gyll.) 
Thurlow, L. 


Boston, L. Tyrone, L. (M. Water. 
Boyle, L. (Z. Cork and 





presentations from his own county, In- 





d. 
Orrery.) [ Teller.) ican L. 
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Private Biils 
Resolved in the negative. 
Bill to be read 2* on Thursday next. 
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OYSTER CULTIVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 197.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the CounorL), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the measure was intended for the 
further promotion of the cultivation of 
oysters in Ireland. It was founded on 
the English Act of 1868, and would en- 
able the Irish Commissioners of Fisheries 
to do what the Board of Trade could do 
in this country. He believed it would 
prove a useful measure. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Zhe Lord President.) 


THz Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he had much pleasure in support- 
ing the second reading of the Bill, which 
he thought a very useful measure. But 
there was one proposal which he 
should like to make, and which he 
hoped that his noble Friend would ac- 
cept in Committee. He did not know 
whether the noble Lord was aware that 
in the cultivation of oysters American 
and Portuguese varieties were laid down 
on the coast of Ireland. Now, there 
was a law in Ireland which made the 
sale of oysters illegal in the months of 
May, June, July, and August; but he 
believed that those oysters were totally 
different from the English oyster, and 
were not only fit to eat, but were at 
their best during those months, and 
were sold largely in London. He, there- 
fore, desired to see a clause inserted in 
the Bill to enable Portuguese and Ameri- 
can oysters to be sold in Ireland during 
that period. They could be easily dis- 
tinguished, and there would be no diffi- 
culty in a Fishery Inspector giving an 
order for the sale of those particular 
oysters. If that were done it would en- 
courage the growth of those beds of 
oysters which seemed to have taken to 
the shores of Ireland, and additional 
employment would thus be given to the 


people. 
‘Toe Eart or COURTOWN said, he 


{LORDS} 





thought there might be some danger in 
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carrying out the proposal of the noble 
Satiguens He hoped that nothing would 
be done which would in any way inter- 
fere with the preservation of the native 
oyster beds. 

Taz Marquess or WATERFORD 
pointed out that the kind of oysters to 
which he had alluded were now allowed 
to be sold in London. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


PRIVATE BILLS (RAILWAYS) — NEW 
STANDING ORDER.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorp HENNIKER, in rising to move 
to resolve— 

“That where a Chamber of Commerce or 
Agriculture, or other similar body sufficiently 
representing a particular trade or business, in 
any district to which any Railway Bill relates, 
petition against the Bill, alleging that such 
trade or business will be injuriously affected by 
the rates and fares prop to be authorized by 
the Bill, or is injuriously affected by the rates 
and fares already authorized by Acts relating 
to the railway undertaking, it shall be compe- 
tent for the Select Committee to whom the Bill 
is referred, if they think fit, to hear the peti- 
tioners or their counsel or agents and witnesses 
on such allegation against the Bill, or any part 
thereof, or against the rates and fares autho- 
rized by the said Acts or any of them ;”’ 
and to move that the said Resolution’ be 
made a Standing Order of the House, 
said, that last year he brought forward 
a Motion which referred indirectly to 
that he now placed before the House. 
He need not trouble their Lordships 
with very lengthened remarks, as the 
subject had been fully discussed “else- 
where.” The history of the case was, 
shortly, that last year a Resolution was 
carried in the House of Commons with- 
out objection. This year a Resolution, 
nearly the same as the one now sub- 
mitted, was discussed in that House on 
May 21. It was objected to by the 
President of the Board of Trade, on the 
ground that it was only part of the 
question dealt with in the Report of the 
Railway Fares and Rates Committee, 
and the debate was adjourned in order 
that he might bring in a complete mea- 
sure. However, there was no chance of 
this Bill passing—now, of course, it had 
been given up; and on July 9 the ad- 
journed debate ended in that Standing 
Order being carried by a majority of 10. 
What he wished to do was to make the 
practice in both Houses alike. The 
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Resolution was framed on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee to which he 
had referred, and on the Resolutions 
passed in the House of Commons last 
year and this. Its object was to place 
farmers and traders in a fair position 
with respect to the Railway Companies 
as to rates. Their Lordships were aware 
how powerless a trader or a farmer was 
against a great Company with a perma- 
nent staff to conduct their case. The 
Companies had all the experience gained 
by being very often before a Com- 
mittee ; and, as a rule, individuals were 
afraid to attack large Companies. They 
were not only handicapped heavily to 
begin with ; but the question of expense 
was a serious consideration. It was 
difficult even for a body of men to deal 
with aCompany. He had some experi- 
ence of this, for some years ago he 
joined in a combination to ask for re- 
duced rates. The large traders were 
aggrieved ; but the moment the Com- 
pany found the organization strong 
against them they offered the principal 
traders preferential rates, ae so, in 
fact, did away with the general de- 
mand for a reduction of rates. This 
showed the power of a Railway Com- 
pany. In fact, it might be said that 
Companies might almost paralyze an in- 
dustry if they chose. On public grounds, 
as well as in the interests of single 
traders, therefore, he thought it a wise 
thing to give Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture a locus standi. They 
were public bodies, and ifthey took up a 
case merely to annoy a Railway Company 
they would lose credit at once. Again, 
they could not be subject to the opera- 
tion of an offer of preferential rates to 
certain individuals. Such a provision as 
this would at any time be a great ad- 
vantage; but just now, when trade and 
agriculture were suffering so much, the 
boon would be a very great one, par- 
ticularly as there was a tendency to 
favour foreign trade as to rates to the 
injury of the home trade. The most 
important objection appeared to him to 
be that the Resolution would open the 
door to the whole of the rates of a large 
railway like the Great Northern being 
revised if they merely applied for some 
small power, which most lees railways 
did every year. They were asked whe- 
ther this would be fair. His answer 
was, certainly not. There should be 
strong reasons for such a course; but 


{Juny 22, 1884} 
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he must remind the House that it could 
not be fairly said that rates once intro- 
duced into a Bill should never be 
altered. On the contrary, a clause had 
always been inserted in ‘Railway Bills 
for the last 30 or 40 years to give power 
to revise. It was admitted, too, that 
many rates were obsolete, were injurious 
to various industries, and required re- 
vision. Their Lordships would observe, 
too, that the Committee had wer 
under the proposed Order only if they 
thought fit. The Business of that House 
was deservedly praised for the manner 
in which it was done ; and he could not 
picture to himself any Chairman recom- 
mending a Committee to open the vast 
question of the rates of a great railway 
because some particular rates were ob- 
jected to. Surely it was but fair that 
when a Oompany asked a boon from 
Parliament, when they applied for fresh 
powers, that others who paid these rates 
should have an opportunity of asking 
for a revision, particularly in some cases 
where the antiquated rates he had re- 
ferred to were as injurious to the rail- 
ways as they were to trade. A great 
deal was said about interference with 
Companies which had such an immense 
capital invested. But were not traders, 
who provided the dividends, to be con- 
sidered? Railway Companies could ask ~ 
for increased rates, but tradurs could not 
put the contrary case. It might be said 
that this Resolution would lead to 
frivolous Petitions. He thought this 
would not be so. The expenses of a 
Petition were too great, and the penalty 
of bringing forward anything frivolous 
too heavy. Again, it was said that this 
was only one recommendation, that they 
would be legislating piecemeal, and that 
they should wait till all the rates could 
be revised. How long might they wait 
for such a measure? Meanwhile, why 
should not the weaker party be pro- © 
tected? He had applied his remarks to 
existing rates, as he supposed there 
would be no objection to an appeal 
against new rates. All he could say 
was that he made a strong appeal to 
their Lordships to pass this Resolution. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill was no longer in 
existence; why not take a step in the 
right direction—a step acknowledged to 
be a good one by all except the rail- 
ways? It was only optional to a Com- 
mittee to hear a Petition; it was most 
important to trade and agriculture at all 
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times to have fair rates; but just now, 
when they were suffering so much, of 
paramount importance ; and any step in 
this direction would be received as a 
boon. They had heard a great deal 
lately of opening the door to agreement 
between the two Houses. If they could 
not agree in all things, yet he thought 
he might fairly appeal—and appeal 
strongly—to their Lordships to make 
the practice as much the same as 
ible in both Houses in a case of this 
ind. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 


Moved to resolve— 

“That where a Chamber of Commerce or 
Agriculture, or other similar body sufficiently 
representing a particular trade or business, in 
any district to which any Railway Bill relates, 
petition against the Bill, alleging that such 
trade or business will be injuriously affeeted by 
the rates and fares septal to be authorised by 
the Bill, or is injuriously affected by the rates 
and fares already authorised by Acts relating 
to the railway undertaking, it shall be compe- 
tent for the Select Committee to whom the Bill 
is referred, if they think fit, to hear the peti- 
tioners or their counsel or agents and wit- 
nesses on such allegation against the Bill, or 
any part thereof, or against the rates and fares 
authorised by the said Acts, or any of them.”— 
(The Lord Henniker.) 


Lorpv BRABOURNE aaid, he thought 
it was rather hard at this period of the 


* Session, when their Lordships’ minds 


were occupied with other important 
matters, that they should be asked to 
pass one of the most confusing and in- 
volved Standing Orders that it had ever 
been his lot to read. He pointed out 
to the noble Lord that Mr. Chamberlain 
had stated, when a similar Standing 
Order was brought forward in the House 
of Commons, that to pass such a Stand- 
ing Order would be most unfair to the 
railway interest, and also that if any- 
thing was to be done in the direction in- 
dicated it should be done only as part 
of a large scheme. Indeed, he must 
apologize for rising so soon, as he could 
not doubt that the Government would 
take the same view as their Colleagues 
in the other House, and would oppose 
this Motion. It was quite true that, 
owing to a Cabinet Council being held 
at the time and other circumstances, the 
other House had passed the Standing 
Order by a very small majority ; but, 
while he had great respect for the de- 
cision of the other House, their Lord- 
ships were not in the habit of always 
implicitly following their example, and 


Lord Henniker 
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he desired to point out one or two con- 
siderations that ought to weigh with 


their Lordships in the matter. In the 
first place, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons had sat and fully 
inquired into all the circumstances of 
the rates and fares of railways, and had 
made a great number of recommenda- 
tions. He thought it was a little too 
hard that his noble Friend should have 
embodied in his Standing Order one 
provision hostile to the railway interest, 
while at the same time he had omitted 
those provisions which were favourable 
to it. His noble Friend also made light 
of the objection to the Standing Order 
on account of its innovating character ; 
but he would point out to him that it 
had hitherto been in both Houses of 
Parliament the wise and salutary rule 
that when a Private Bill had been 
brought forward for consideration in 
their Lordships’ Committees or in those 
of the other House, the only thing that 
should be inquired into and decided and 
legislated upon was the contents of that 
Bill; that things extraneous to the Bill 
should not be brought in. His first ob- 
jection to this Standing Order was that 
it violated that salutary provision. He 
asked, moreover, whether it was a just 
thing on the part of their Lordships, 
whether it was a wise or fair thing to- 
wards the Railway Companies to pass a 
Standing Order which, in the event of a 
Company merely desiring powers to alter 
a station or effect some trifling improve- 
ment would, expose them to the risk of 
having their whole system of rates and 
fares revised and possibly lowered? It 
frequently happened that the public de- 
sired a Railway Company to afford them 
some particular accommodation ; but, if 
this Standing Order passed, the answer 
would be plain—namely, that the Com- 
pany would have been very willing to 
grant the request, but that they could 
not run the risk of having their whole 
system of rates attacked. This could 
be done under the new Standing Order, 
although the Bill introduced by a Com- 
pany had no connection whatever with 
rates and fares, and inevitably its effect 
would be to deter Railway Companies 
from coming to Parliament with the view 
of accommodating the public. In all 
these questions it was the fashion to talk 
about powerful Companies and Boards 
of Railway Directors ; but it was not the 
power of Companies or the salaries of 
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officials which were affected by anything 
which lowered the value of railway pro- 
ar Stig was the dividend of the share- 
olders. Their Lordships must recollect 
that they were dealing in this legislation 
with a very large body of railway share- 
holders, and that while these men did 
not at all wish to avoid a fair fulfilment 
of the duties they had undertaken in 
seeking what was called a boon from 
Parliament, they at the same time asked, 
having sank a large amount of capital in 
these undertakings, that faith should be 
kept with them. He would, moreover, 
say that in all their complaints against 
legislation recently proposed, the rail- 
way shareholders had never objected to 
having enforced the obligations they had 
undertaken ; but they had insisted upon 
their right to have their causes tried by 
a competent legal tribunal, and to be 
treated like any other class of the com- 
munity. If the rates granted to them 
by Act of Parliament were to be revised 
let it be by such a fair and competent 
tribunal acting upon definite principles ; 
but do not let the whole system of a 
Railway Company be exposed to the will 
of such a fluctuating tribunal as a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. Some change might 
possibly be required with respect to the 
persons having a Jocus stand: to oppose 
Private Bills in that House; but that 
change ought to be effected by some 
general legislative enactment, and not 
by a Standing Order. such as this, only 
dealing with a portion of the subject. It 
was, no doubt, an advantage to have the 
practice with regard to Private Bills 
similar in both Houses; but a Standing 
Order carried in July by a narrow ma- 
jority was not a circumstance that should 
lead that House to adopt it also. Pos- 
sibly the House of Commons would be 
glad to recede from its position, and he 
hoped that their Lordships would reject 
this Standing Order instead of giving a 
locus standi to new Bodies, and would 
give the House of Commons a locus 
penitentia. 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, this Resolution 
stood in a very peculiar position. When 
it came before the other House of Par- 
liament, the President of the Board of 
Trade opposed it; but notwithstanding 
that the House of Commons determined 
that the Resolution should become one of 
ites Standing Orders. The position, there- 
fore, was entirely changed. The Go- 
vernment had considered the question 
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very sorefolty, and they saw that if the 
Standing Order were not passed in this 


House, it might, on various occasions, 
place their Lordships in a very difficult 
position. At the same time, it was a 
subject on which great difference of 
opinion existed, <e they thought it a 
question that the House should deal 
with entirely on its own responsibility, 
and that their Lordships were the best 
judges of the case. The Government 
had, therefore, come to the conclusion 
that it would be far, better that they 
should not express any further opinion 
on the matter, but leave each Member 
of their Lordships’ House to vote as he 
thought right. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he should 
opraee the Standing Order. The effect 
of its adoption would be to injuriously 
affect the railway rates and fares already 
authorized. It was said that the Rail- 
| Companies came to ask for a boon, 
and that, therefore, they could not com- 
plain if the boon which they asked was 
never granted unless it was also for the 
benefit of the public. Suppose Peti- 
tioners against a Bill made out that the 
railway rates and fares were, in some 
instances, excessive, and the Railway 
Company made out what they sought— 
perhaps an additional piece of land— 
was right and reasonable, what would 
the Committee do? Would they say 
that what the Railway Company sought 
in their Bill was very moderate indeed ? 
But unless they made some sacrifice of 
the rates and charges they were entitled 
to levy by former Acts of Parliament, 
they could not grant the Bill. This 
Standing Order would give Chambers of 
Commerce and Chambers of Agriculture 
a locus stand; but such bodies were un- 
known to the law. Any gentlemen who 
associated themselves together might, if 
they pleased, call themselves a Chamber 
of Commerce, and ask to be heard. If 
there was some provision for inflictin 
costs on people who unreasonably, an 
on frivolous grounds, put Railway Com- 
panies to unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense, and for thus punishing the ag- 
gressors, he should not so much mind. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN pointed 
out that the Committee already 
the power of imposing costs on the pro- 
moters of frivolous or vexatious opposi- 
tion. 

Toe Esart or CAMPERDOWN 
thought the House was entitled to more 
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information as to the position and mind | ing Order, for they were always men of 
of the Government with to this | position, and who would be itted as 


matter. The Government opposed this 
Standing Order in the House of Com- 
mons. The House of Commons adopted 
it; but that was no reason why the Go- 
vernment should alter their opinion with 
regard to it. By the practice of their 
Lordships’ House a great deal more 
power was given to Committees than in 
the House of Commons, and Chairmen 
of Committees did habitually decide 
questions as to whiether persons should, 
or should not, be heard. It seemed to 
him quite right, when a Bill was put 
forward which contained new proposals 
and new rates, that a Chamber of Com- 
merce, or a Chamber of Agriculture, 
should be entitled to be heard against 
it. Therefore, he did not himself see 
that his noble Friend was proposing 
anything objectionable in itself; but he 
would suggest that the words relating to 
existing rates should be left out. 

Lorp COLVILLE or OULROSS 
wished to say a few words, as represent- 
ing a great Company, against the Reso- 
lution. Notwithstanding what had fallen 
from the noble Lord who had spoken on 
the part of the Government, he really 
must ask the Members of the Govern- 
ment in the House to pay a little more 
attention to what had fallen from their 
Colleague, Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
other House. Remembering what had 
happened in the other House, and how 
the Resolution had been carried there, 
he really could not support the Resolu- 
tion, which he regarded as a Motion to 
overturn Acts of Parliament passed 
years ago. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he had, of 
course, expected to have considerable 
opposition from his two noble Friends 
near him, who represented the Railway 
Companies. With respect to what had 
been said about bringing on this Motion 
at the end of the Session, he had only 
to ay that Private Bills were dealt with 
in November; and he thought that it 
would be more convenient to settle what 
was to be done now than at the be- 
ginning of a Session, and, as the House 
of Commons Standing Order existed, the 
position would be awkward. The diffi- 
culty with regard to public bodies 
becoming parties to the opposition to a 
Bill could be got over by mentioning the 
President or Secretary of a Chamber of 
Agriculture or Commerce in the Stand- 


The Earl of Camperdown 





opponents in their individual capacity. 

owever, one point was to follow the 
Rule, as nearly as possible, laid down b 
the House of Commons, and the Stand- 
ing Order there did not make this dis- 
tinction. The noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Bramwell) made a point 
of the power of raising the general 
question of rates over a large railway 
system. He thought that had been 
answered by the fact that the discretion 
was left to the Committee to hear the 
parties when they thought fit. The case 
put forward was, in fact, an almost im- 
possible one. As to the power to appeal 
to the Railway Commission, the fact was 
that this power was not used. Parties 
did not apply to the Commissioners in the 
way suggested. With reference to the 
suggestion of his noble Friend opposite 
(the Earl of Camperdown) to take out 
the words affecting existing rates, he did 
not think there was any objection on the 
part of Railway Companies to allow new 
rates to be questioned ; but the Motion 
would be valueless if it were not made 
retrospective, and did not affect existing 
rates. He made, again, a strong appeal 
to their Lordships to pass the Standing 
Order. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
although he did not in every particular 
approve of the Resolution, he would still 
support it, as it had passed the House 
of Commons. He had not for some time 
attended Select Committees; but his 
experience was that the great defect in 
the procedure of the House was that the 
public were never heard. It was all 
very well for Railway Companies to de- 
fend themselves ; but there could not be 
the slightest doubt that the trade in this 
country did suffer most seriously from 
the nature of the rates now levied. The 
injustice of them was such that it pressed 
upon the trade of the country, and, in 
some cases, they were so injurious as 
actually to handicap our own trade in 
favour of foreign. On these grounds 
he should vote for the Resolution. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET considered 
the Resolution most unjust, and he very 
much regretted that the Government had 
not acted in their Lordships’ House as 
they had in the other House. 

rp WINMARLEIGH said, he 
thought it would be better that the 
Order should not be retrospective; and, 
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therefore, he begged to move an Amend- 
ment to leave out all the words which 
would have that effect, so as to confine 
the proposed Standing Order to rates to 
be levied in the future. 

Amendment moved, 

To leave out (‘‘ or is injuriously affected by 
the rates and fares y authorised by Acts 
relating to the railway undertaking.””)—(The 
Lord Winmarleigh.) 

Tue Eant or REDESDALE (Cnarm- 
man of Commitrezs) said, he could not 
acquiesce in the Resolution. He did not 
think that a Select Committee was a fit 
tribunal to settle the question of railway 
rates all over the country. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that when 
he was a Member of a Committee ap- 
pointed many years ago to consider 
the Private Business of the House of 
Commons he was much struck by the 
inadequacy of the representation ac- 
corded to public interests as compared 
with private. Apart from the difficulty 
of getting individuals, each personally as 
one of the public but slightly aggrieved, 
to engage at short notice, either iso- 
latedly or in a hastily-formed combina- 
tion, in a costly conflict with a rich, 
powerful Company or confederation of 
Companies, the requirement of a locus 
standi he considered worked great in- 
justice, and he welcomed any proposal 
which enlarged the representation of 
the interests of the public before Com- 
mittees. He did not like, therefore, 
to vote against the Resolution, and, if 
it were amended so as not to have a re- 
trospective character, he should have no 
difficulty in voting for it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that, so far 
as he was concerned, he was prepared 
to vote for the Resolution if it were 
amended in the sense suggested by the 
noble Lord (Lord Winmarleigh). 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, he thought 
the proposal now made to limit the 
Standing Order to new rates would not 
be accepted as a boon to the interests in 
question ; but after what had been said 
by the noble Earl opposite (Earl Gran- 
ville), and from the general opinion of 
the House, he would not trouble their 
Lordships to divide. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Then it was moved to leave out (‘‘ authorised 
by the said Acts, or any of them ”’) and add at 
the end of the resolution (“ proposed to be 
authorised by the same’’); agreed to. 

Resolved, That where a Chamber of Commerce 
or Agriculture, or other similar body sufficiently 
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representing a icular trade or business, in 
any district to which any Railway Bill relates, 
petition against the Bill, that such 
trade or business will be injuriously affected b 
the rates and fares proposed to be authorised 
by the Bill, it shall be competent for the Select 
Committee to whom the Bill is referred, if they 
think fit, to hear the petitioners or their coun- 
sel or ts and witnesses on such allegation 
agai e Bill, or any part thereof, or against 
the rates and fares proposed to be authorised by 
the same. 

Ordered, That the said resolution be declared 
a Standing Order; and that it be entered on 
the Roll of Sanding Orders, and be printed. 
(No. 207.) 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—THE AUTUMN SESSION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuar- 
maN of CommirTers): My Lords, I have 
given Notice of the following :— 

“To call the attention of the House to the 
proposed autumnal session, and to the only 


manner in which the extension of the franchise 
question can be satisfactorily dealt with.” 


I think it is desirable, in calling your 
Lordships’ attention to this subject, to 
refer to the position in which the House 
stands, in which the Government stands, 
and in which the question of the exten- 
sion of the franchise stands. Now, I be- 
lieve that the relative positions are im- 
perfectly understood throughout the 
country generally; and I think it very 
desirable, therefore, that something 
should be done to let us know the 
course to be proposed and the way in 
which the matter is to proceed. In the 
first place, I would refer to what took 
place yesterday. There was a great 
demonstration made in the Park, which 
was supposed to have some great effect 
on the conduct of this House. I was 
delighted to hear that a large number 
of persons assembled, and that the pro- 
ceedings passed off in a satisfactory 
manner, and that those who came—some 
of them, I understand, were paid for 
their attendance—had a very pleasant 
day. And as all passed off so quietly I 
am [induced the more to believe that 
those who attended will be induced to 
listen a little to reason on the subject, 
and that after all they will come to see 
that the real issue is very different from 
that which they are asked to countenance 
and onpport, The real truth, which has 
never been fairly brought before the 
country, is that this House has in no 


way refused the extension of the fran- 
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chise. On the contrary, I believe it is 
generally conceded that this House has 
accepted the principle of the extension 
of the franchise. In fact, the persons 
who are really responsible for the non- 
adoption of the extension of the fran- 
chise in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment are the Government, who pre- 
sented a measure so imperfect that it 
was impossible for this House to agree 
to such a proposal. It is, my Lords, 
really much the same thing as a gentle- 
man inviting you to dinner and then say- 
ing—‘‘I have a capital haunch of venison 
and some excellent joints; but unfor- 
tunately my cook is away, and I cannot 
get them prepared, so you must eat them 
raw.” The answer to that would be 
‘No, thank you. Iam glad you have an 
excellent dinner provided; but I must 
decline your invitation to eat it raw.” 
In the same way the Government give 
your Lordships an excellent dinner, but 
ask you to eat it raw. This demonstra- 
tion, as I have said, was to have hada 

reat effect upon this House by inform- 
ing us of the opinion of the country on 
the subject, and leading us to change 
our opinion, and bow to that of the Go- 
vernment on the subject. My Lords, 
I have been a long time a Member of 
this House, and I have seen a great deal 
of political life, extending over the 
whole period of the Reform Question, 
and I should just like to remind your 
Lordships of what took place in 1832. 
The question then was a very different 
one. Parliament met expressly for the 
purpose of considering that very ques- 
tion. The Bill was passed by large ma- 
jorities, and it came down to this House 
perfect and complete in all its details, 
and it was rejected by this House. The 
consequence was popular feeling was 
extremely excited on this subject, and 
excited to a degree of which no one 
who has not witnessed it could form the 
smallest idea. Your Lordships all re- 
collect what took place at Bristol, Not- 
tingham, and other places where there 
was destruction of property and life, 
and altogether there was a feeling in 
the country of the strongest possible 
kind. Well, in the next Session the 
Bill was brought in again, and ulti- 
mately this House ee way to the 
popular feeling, and upon that Bill 
being passed a Parliament was returned 
which gave only about 150 Members to 
the Conservative Party, which had op- 
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posed the franchise. The consequence 
was that the whole command of the 
other House was in the hands of the 
Government of the day, and a great 
demonstration in favour of Radicalism 
was made, the effect being that in the 
course of another year some of the lead- 
ing Members seceded from the Govern- 
ment. I refer to the late Lord Derby, 
the late Duke of Richmond, and Sir 
James Graham. In the next year after 
that the King became a little alarmed 
at the way things were going on, and 
he exercised the powers given him by 
the Constitution of changing his Minis- 
ters, which led to a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, when it was found that the ma- 
jority was materially changed. Imention 
this to show what was the effect of public 
opinion at that time. After the passing 
of the Reform Bill this House had 
continued carefully to watch legisla- 
tion, and made frequent changes both 
by the Amendment and the rejection 
of measures; and, so far from losing 
in public favour in consequence, the 
Dissolution proved that it had gained 
by the attitude of perfect independence 
which it assumed. Sir Robert Peel, 
however, finding that the power which 
he had obtained in the House of Com- 
mons was not sufficient to enable him to 
carry on the government of the country, 
resigned. Three years after, the death 
of the King caused another Dissolution, 
and a Parliament was returned, in 
which Sir Robert Peel had a still in- 
creasing majority of his supporters; 
and after another Dissolution in 1841 
the Government was turned out by a 
majority of 91 on a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence on the Address in the Commons. 
Now, my Lords, that only shows how 
completely public opinion changes, and 
how little this House has to fear, if it is 
independent, and carries out its objects 
in a definite and just manner, from an 
assemblage of people such as that of yes- 
terday. Depend upon it, my Lords, you 
have nothing to fear from the body which 
assembled in London yesterday. I believe 
they were, for the most part, a respectable 
body, and that when they come to con- 
sider the matter in an impartial manner 
they will find that the House of Lords 
has done perfectly right in rejecting an 
imperfect Bill. I remember that in 1832 
the cry was ‘‘The Bill and the whole 
Bill.” I hope that when we next meet 
Parliament may have “‘ the whole Bill,’» 
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and that this House will join with the 
other in considering the matter in a fair 
spirit. Now, my Lords, as to the ques- 
tion of the Autumn Session. I have 
no objection to it if, in the opinion of 
the Government, it is desirable to have 
one. Extension of the franchise is a 
subject which requires to be treated in 
the most careful way, and I think it is 
possible that an Autumn Session may he 
useful for that purpose, in order to in- 
sure that plenty of time be given to this 
question—namely, the question of the 
franchise, coupled with redistribution. 
The question of redistribution cannot be 
thought of until you have a measure be- 
fore you; you must know in what man- 
ner it is proposed to treat the question 
of redistribution before you can express 
a decided opinion upon it. It is most 
objectionable to separate the two por- 
tions of the subject. It has always been 
the practice that the two subjects should 
be treated together ; it is practically the 
same, and all you have to do is to intro- 
duce the Bill in two parts. Suppose 
Parliament meets in November, or when- 
ever it may please the Government to 
call it together; the Bill would be 
brought in in the House of Commons, 
and the first portion would be the ex- 
tension of the franchise. From the 
manner in which that has been treated 
in the other House, and from the really 
kindly way in which it was received in 
this, I do not think that the considera- 
tion of that portion of the Bill would 
give rise to any very lengthened de- 
bate, but would be settled before Par- 
liament adjourned for Christmas. After 
Christmas the House would meet for the 
consideration of the other portion of the 
Bill. That will just allow about three 
months both for the country and for the 
House of Commons to consider the ques- 
tion of redistribution; and I think it 
will be absolutely necessary to have that 
time allowed to enable them to come to 
a fair conclusion connected with that 
most important subject. I may say 
that I expect that the question of redis- 
tribution will be fairly undertaken by 
the Government—lI shall be extremel 

disappointed if it is not, and that suc 

a measure will be proposed as may be 
fairly considered in both Houses of Par- 
liament and accepted—and in that way 
I think the measure would certainly re- 
ceive the approval of Parliament before 
the end of the Session. I believe there 
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is not one noble Lord opposite, who is a 
Member of the Cabinet, who is not fully 
sensible of the extreme importance of 
this question of redistribution—not 
merely upon the next Parliament which 
may be returned, but upon the position 
of the country hereafter, and on the 
character of the Government who pro- 
pose it. I trust, also, that the Mem 

of the Government in the other House 
will be willing to give the same con- 
sideration to the public interest ; above 
all, I hope and believe that my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister will 
himself be most desirous that whatever 
the proposals on that subject may be, 
they may be of a character that will 
reflect upon his Government, and upon 
his political career, a reputation for 
judgment and success in doing that 
which will be for the interests of the 
country at large, and for his own cha- 
racter asa legislator. I think it is de- 
sirable that we should know the course 
the Government are about to take with 
regard to the Autumn Session before 
Parliament rises; and I think the Go- 
vernment should be satisfied before 
they have an Autumn Session as to the 
manner in which they intend to carry 
out the question of redistribution; and 
if, as it seems to me, it is hardly possible 
to do that in the interval before the 
Autumn Session, they should postpone 
it until the ordinary time for the meet- 
ing of Parliament. It is most desirable 
that this question should be settled in 
the next Session; and I trust that 
noble Lords opposite will be induced to 
adopt this view, and to take care that 
they lay their proposals before Parlia- 
ment in a manner which is likely to 
meet with the general acceptance of all 
Parties. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl who has just sat down speaks 
with very great authority, not only from 
the Office which he holds in this House, 
hut from the personal qualities he pos- 
sesses in the estimation of your Lord- 
ships. I am always desirous of care- 
fully considering anything which he says 
which at all affects the character of this 
House ; and I am bound to add that the 
remarks he has just made have béen 
characterized by great moderation. 
But, my Lords, I am sorry to say that 
his speech has somewhat disappointed 
me. I was rather in hopes, rom the 
Notice he gave, he was going to suggest 
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some mode of adjustment of the differ- 
ences which exist between the two 
Houses which has not occurred to either 
of the two sides of the House up to this 
moment. The noble Lord made a be- 
coming allusion to the charaeter of that 
remarkable demonstration which took 
place in the Metropolis yesterday. I be- 
lieve that that demonstration, and others 
which are likely to follow, are very much 
owing to the observations of the noble 
Marquess, who is not here to-night, that 
there is indifference in the country on 
this question of the Representation of 
the People Bill. The noble Earl went 
on to give us a history of the first great 
Reform Bill, which I and other Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House remem- 
ber, and which all of us have read about. 
I doubt whether any of the details he 
mentioned are new to any of us, and I 
hardly understand the drift of those re- 
marks. He spoke of demonstrations, 
not orderly and peaceable, as that of 
yesterday, but of great violence, all over 
the country. He talked of the conces- 
sion this House subsequently made to 
the feeling of the country, and then he 
explained to you very clearly that the 
result was not so revolutionary as the 
opponents of the Government of that 
day sincerely believed to be the case. 
But then the noble Earl goes on to 
suggest that we should give up at once 
what I know is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of your Lordships, because that 
very question has been discussed twice 
and voted upon twice within this month, 
and that we should go against what is 
the opinion of the Government and of 
the enormous majority of the other 
House. I have spoken in the two de- 
bates, and I do not think that I am 
called upon on this occasion — and I 
think I can gather from the disappear- 
ance from the Front Opposition Bench 
of all the noble Lords who usually oc- 
cupy it that they are of my opinion—I 
do not think that I am called upon to 
re-enter, or that there would be any 

eat advantage in recommencing, a de- 

ate on exactly the same subject. The 
noble Earl speaks of redistribution, and 
appeals to us as to the manner in which 
we should undertake it. I assure him 


that he is not mistaken in believing that 
we all feel that a great responsibility 
lies upon us in regard to-it; but when 
he makes this allusion I cannot help re- 
minding your Lordships that Mr, Glad- 
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stone, on the very first stage of the Re- 
presentation of the People Bill, speaking 
then for himself, gave the general cha- 
racter of the principles which ought to 
govern a Redistribution Bill—a Bill of 
a very different character from that 
which has sometimes been advocated by 
the Members of extreme Parties in this 
country. No Member of the Government 
objected to it, and Mr. Chamberlain 
took an early opportunity of expressing 
his accordance with those principles. 
On the other hand, we heard some vague 
objections to what may be done; but 
we have not heard one word as to the 
lines on which redistribution should take 
mang Therefore, I hope that the noble 
arl, while giving us advice, which 
we will carefully consider, will, at 
the same time, weigh that advice and 
give it to his own political friends, in 
order that we may be enlightened a 
little more than we are now as to the 
character of the redistribution to which 
they look forward. The noble Earl 
stated that there was a misunderstand- 
ing in the country as to the position of 
this House and the Government. Is it 
really a misunderstanding that it is the 
House of Lords and not the Government 
who have delayed this Bill? I am very 
much afraid that there is not much 
chance of the country in general thinking 
that it is the fault of the Government 
and not of your Lordships’ House when 
exercising that kindness to the Bill 
which has been so nearly fatal to it, and 
has been practically fatal to it this Ses- 
sion. I trust I have said nothing that 
will lend excitement or unuecessary 
vigour to the agitation which is going 
on. The duty of the Government is, I 
think, very clear, and I cannot depart 
from it. 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I am not surprised that the noble Earl 
has paid the compliment which he has 
done to the noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees for the able and conciliatory 
manner in which he has spoken to-night. 
I came down to this House to-night with 
very great curiosity ; because the noble 
Earl — to call the attention of 
your Lordships to the only manner in 
which the extension of the franchise 
uestion can be satisfactorily settled. 
ow I have a much less ambitious ob- 
ject in view in the few words I wish to 
address to your Lordships to-night. 
Bat I think that it is not an unfitting 
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occasion to point out to both sides of the 
House the nearness of the position of 
the two Parties, with a view to concilia- 
tory action. In the first place, I ask 
myself what the Government gained as 
a result of the action of the two Houses. 
The common impression seems to be 
that the Government have been defeated 
in the main object of their policy. I 
cannot accept that view. It appears to 
me that the Government have gained 
their main object. They have secured 
from this House a distinct and emphatic 
assent to the principle of the Franchise 
Bill. I must say that I do not at all 
share in any doubts, hinted at or ex- 

ressed, as to the sincerity of my noble 

riends opposite. My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
referred the other night to the contrast 
between the earnestness of the Prime 
Minister and the want of earnestness 
shown on the other side. I must say that 
there are very few who can rise to the 
enthusiasm of my right hon. Friend. I 
must point out to the House that in the 
eminently able speech in which the 
Franchise Bill was introduced in this 
House there were no wild or extrava- 
gant views expressed as to the immense 
advantage to be gained by this great 
addition to the franchise. I am not 
quite sure, if I were to examine closely 
the interior feelings and sentiments of 
my noble Friends on the Liberal 
Benches, whether I should not find 
simply that assent and consent which 
men of business give in important mat- 
ters of this kind to a great movement 
for the public benefit. I believe that 
most of us accept it, some as an act of 
justice, but more as an act of obvious 
political necessity. It was pointed out 
in the introduction of this Bill that when 
Mr. Disraeli introduced his Bill extend- 
ing the franchise to all rateable house- 
holders in the boroughs all saw that it 
was merely a question of time before its 
extension to the counties. I myself 
have always said that the population of 
the country were quite as fitted for the 
franchise as those of the towns. Well, 
this great principle having been ad- 
mitted and accepted by all sides of this 
House, I say that the Government have 
gained immensely in the course of action 
which they have taken. They must not 


consider, and the country must not con- 
sider, that they have been defeated in 
the measure they have brought forward. 
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That is a great point; but there is 
another point which, in my opinion, has 
not been sufficiently looked at. I think 
that the Government have not onl 

gained in that particular matter; but 

think that they have gained the main 
object which Mr. Gladstone had when 
he separated the two Bills. I think 
that great misunderstanding has pre- 
vailed with respect to the language of 
Mr.Gladstone. Myright hon. Friend has 
been quoted by the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) as having, in his 
speech in Downing Street, admitted that 
the separation of the two Bills was a 
preconcerted scheme, as ii it were a trap 
for the Opposition. If you will look at 
the words of the Prime Minister you 
will find that that is by no means a just 
construction to put upon them. In his 
speech in Downing Street he wished 
distinctly that all Parties, and not only 
the Opposition, should be placed under 
pressure to accept a fair Redistribution 
Bill if the Franchise Bill passed. The 
passage which was considered by the 
noble Marquess as a trap for the 
Opposition was distinctly and candidly 
explained in the speech which the Prime 
Minister made in the House of Com- 
mons, a corrected report of which has 
been published. What the Prime 
Minister said was simply this—a Re- 
distribution Bill is a Bill which, of 
necessity, touches personal interests, 
while the Franchise Bill does not 
necessarily touch the personal interests 
of anybody. In the House of Com- 
mons there are those who represent 
small boroughs which are likely to 
be disfranchised; there are those to 
whose constituencies other boroughs ma 

be added; and others who may be af- 
fected by any Boundary Bill that may 
be introduced. Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment is that so many are the persons on 
all sides of the House whose interests 
will, of necessity, be touched by the 
Redistribution Bill, that nothing can be 
easier than for the various sections of 
the House to combine to defeat such a 
Bill unless they know that the Franchise 
Bill is practically passed. That is an 
avowal of tactics on the part of the 
Leader of a great Party. But it refers 
not only to the professional opposition, 
but to the necessary opposition which 
must arise on so difficult and complicated 
a measure. It a to me that by 
the action of this House in accepting the 
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rinciple of the Bill the Government 


ve — gained their object as | speec 


s redistribution. What is the 
effect ? We are now sitting in a room 
with the doors ajar, and 2,000,000 of 
eager faces are looking into the Chamber 
for admission. Does any Member of 
this House think that any power or Party 
in the State can long leave that door 
ajar? No; it is not possible. And what 
would be the effect of it? Many of your 
Lordships will remember a celebrated 

hrase of Lord Palmerston, who was 
himself personally opposed for many 
years to any great extension of the fran- 
chise. Somebody was arguing that it 
would have a very small result, and 
that the same class of men would come 
in as before. ‘‘ Yes,” said Lord Pal- 
merston, ‘“‘the same men will get in, 
as before; but they will play to the 1s. 
gallery instead of to the boxes.’”’ That 
was a somewhat rude and rough expres- 
sion; but most of your Lordships will 
recognize the truth of it. Members of 
Parliament who are now sitting for the 

resent constituencies will, undoubtedly, 
S affected by the admission of these 
2,000,000, their conduct, their language, 
and their votes will no longer be the 
same as before. Therefore, the pressure 
which you wish to put on Members of 
the House of Commons upon all sides 
towards a compromise on the question 
of redistribution isa pressure which you 
have already secured. That is a consi- 
deration which I wish to point out to my 
noble Friends on the Treasury Bench. 
There is another point to which I wish 
to direct the attention of the House, and 
all the more because it was touched by 
my noble Friend who has just sat down, 
and that is the language which Mr. 
Gladstone held in regard to the prin- 
ciples of redistribution. And I am 
bound to say that I myself feel strong 
confidence —although it is impossible for 
me to convey to other Members of the 
House that confidence—in the reason-- 
able and moderate opinions of the Prime 
Minister on this particular question. I 
have that confidence as strongly as any 
man may feel it who looks merely at the 
character of the Franchise Bill, because 
it is eminently moderate and conserva- 
tive as far as it is possible to make any 
Bill conservative which makes such an 
enormous addition to the electoral body. 
But Mr. Gladstone has gone to a very 
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opinions as to redistribution. As his 
hh has been carefully republished 
and edited, I took the trouble this morn- 
ing to extract from it the propositions 
which he has laid down in regard to re- 
distribution. They are these — First, 
that the change which is to be made is 
to be inside the magnitude of the great 
change of 1832; but, nevertheless, it is 
to be large in order to secure perma- 
nence and stability. The second is that 
it is not to be based upon, and is not to 
include, the principle of electoral dis- 
tricts. The third is that there is to be 
no pure population scale. I cannot suffi- 
ciently impress on the House the im- 
mense significance of that principle. 
The element of population must always, 
of course, be of importance; but what 
Mr. Gladstone laid down is the negative 
proposition, that as to the basis of re- 
distribution there is to be no pure popu- 
lation seale. The fourth is that the old 
Constitutional distinction between town 
and shire is to be retained. The fifth is 
that individualities are to be respected. 
Here, again, is a principle of extensive 
significance. And I beg the House to 
observe that in this principle of redis- 
tribution you are acting strictly on the 
ancient lines of the British Constitution, 
and following precedent. Mr. Gladstone 
says individualities are to be respected 
—that is to say, where a town or a 
borough has been long regarded and 
represented as an individuality it is not 
to be dealt with loosely on a mere popu- 
lation scale. The sixth principle which 
he laid down is this—that the great 
cities are not to have quite so high a 
proportional share of representation as 
the rural dispersed population. Here, 
again, we have a principle that is emi- 
nently moderate and Conservative; and 
I say I believe that there is no Member 
of this House who might set himself to 
devise a scheme of redistribution who 
would not gladly accept that principle 
as one which ought reasonably to guide 
us. Then Mr. Gladstone says—and on 
this there may be considerable difference 
of opinion—that in your redistribution 
the total number of the Irish Members 
is not to be disturbed—is not necessarily 
to be disturbed; but, then, that was 
coupled with another principle—namely, 
that some addition might be made to 
the total number of Members of the 
House of Commons with the view of 
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some additional representation. The 
last proposition was that the small 
boroughs must be the places from which 
the new seats are to be obtained. You 
can hardly expect the Prime Minister, 
who has not actually drawn up a Redis- 
tribution Bill, to go much further than 
he has done in these declarations on the 
subject; and I would point out to noble 
Lords on both sides of the House, and 
also on the Cross Benches, that this is a 
basis of redistribution as regards prin- 
ciple, on which I believe it to be per- 
fectly possible for the two sides of the 
House to agree. My Lords, I will only 
add that the two Houses of Parliament, 
having agreed in respect to the extension 
of the franchise, and having had outlined 
to them a plan of redistribution which, 
at least in respect to principles, will, I 
am satisfied, be generally accepted, I 
think it would be a great failure of Con- 
stitutional government—a great scandal 
to the Constitution of England—if some 
scheme could not be devised by which 
this great reform of Parliament may 
be peaceably accomplished. 

Lorp DENM said, a fear had 
been expressed that if a Redistribution 
of Seats Bill were placed before Parlia- 
ment before the Franchise Bill was read a 
second time, or even passed, that a com- 
bination of parties interested might de- 
feat it in ‘‘ another place;’’ but in the 
Reform Bills of 1831-2, drawn by Sir 
Thomas Denman, the whole of the 
schemes were complete; and one Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hawkins) gave up his exclusive 
interest in a borough and his seat, for 
the more just representation of the 

eople, and the present Members of the 
House of Commons might be trusted by 
frankness. In 1859 the Franchise Bill 
was debated separately, and an hon. 
and learned Member, a relative of his 
own, was afraid of an education fran- 
chise, and then believed that ‘‘ Jem Pen- 
man,” capable of forgery, might com- 
mand votes by voting papers; also in 
one debate the present Premier said 
notice might be given for the payment 
of rates by a certain day, and if they 
were unpaid the householders should be 
incapable of voting—from his neglect, 
after one Government had been beaten on 
Reform, andanother formed. Reform was 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech ; but it 
was dropped, on which he(Lord Denman), 
on the 12th of August, promised to bring 
in the rejected Reform Bill, if not re- 
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vived by the Government. In 1860, how- 
ever, Reform was again mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne, and a Bill 
was framed containing a redistribution of 
seats, and the franchise was reduced in 
counties from £50 to £10 rental, and in 
boroughs from £10. rental to £6 rental ; 
but it was withdrawn by the Mover 
of the Amendment and author of 
the new Reform Bill (Lord John 
Russell), in consequenee of the large 
number of Amendments and the late~- 
ness of the Session. Lord Palmerston 
had asked—‘‘ Is the House prepared to 
say there shall be no reform in the 
representation of the people? It is 
impossible.” In 1866 a Redistribution 
Bill was forced on the Government, 
who were only in a majority of 5 (against 
Earl Grosvenor’s Amendment); and the 
present Premier, in his (Lord Denman’s) 
— and hearing, in answer to Lord 

ohn Manners’s quotation from Tenny- 
son’s poems— 

“ A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 


Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


said—“ It did not suit the noble Lord 
to go on; he ought to have said— 

‘ And statesmen at her Councils met, 

Who knew the seasons when to take 

Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of Freedom wider yet, 

By shaping some august decree 

Broad-basod upon her People's will 

road- upon her People’s wi 

And commanenl by th’ inviolate sea,’ ”’ 
That appeared in Hansard, June 4, and in 
The Times, June 5, 1866 ; but the quota- 
tion was from a poem, ‘‘ You ask Me 
why, though ill at ease,” in page 70; 
and the passage required to follow was in 
the epistle dedicatory to the Queen. As 
the truth only appeared in Hansard 
some time after the debates, he (Lord 
Denman) expressed his belief that two 
Bills dealing with the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform might be brought in 
early in the Session, six months from 
the present time, and that then all parties 
would clearly understand what was best 
to be done in the matter by reading all 
the debates on the subject. 





ARMY—PAY, PROMOTION, AND NON.- 
EFFECTIVE PAY—THE REVISED 
ROYAL WARRANT.—QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or LONGFORD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 





$1 Fishery Piers and 
When the revised Royal Warrant for 
pay, , ianygre and non-effective pay of 
the y (which has effect from Ist 
April 1884) will be issued and be 
available for reference ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the 
Warrant in question would be printed 
and circulated early next month. He was 
afraid it could not be got ready before. 
Although there had been delay, there 
had been practically little inconvenience 
caused. The Warrant was a consoli- 
dating Warrant, and it repealed all the 
Warrants in force up to the present time. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd July, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Setect Commirrez — Report— 
Harbour Accommodation [No. 290]. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—Crvi, Szr- 
vick Estimares—Cxiass II.—Sauarizs AnD 

Expenses or Crviz Departments, Votes 37 

to 39. 

Resolutions [July 21] reported. 

Pustic Buus—Ordered—First Reading—Mili- 
~~ tary Pensions and Yeomanry Pay [302]; 

Cholera, &c. Protection * [303]; [Chartered 

Companies * [304]. 

First Reading—Naval Enlistment * [305]. 
Second Reading—Education *(Scotland) Provi- 

sional Order * [285]; Public Works Loans * 
: 299}. 

Pan? ae [14]—z.P. 
Committee—Report—Indian Marine * [291]. 
Considered as ded—Third Reading—Trusts 

(Scotland) * [279], and passed. 

Withdrawn — County Courts (Ireland) (re- 

comm.) * [104-258]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9——— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
SWINE FEVER—CIRCLES OF 
ISOLATION. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, If he 
will consider the propriety of granting 
to local authorities the power to create 
infected circles in cases of swine fever, 
immediately after the outbreak, in order 
to obviate the delay which would be 
caused in making separate application 
to the Privy Council for the setting up 
of an infected area in each case ? 


The Earl of Longford 
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Mr. DODSON: An Order in Council 
is in preparation, and will be issued 
almost immediately, which will give 
effect to the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend. 


‘Harbours (Ireland). 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—AUGHRIS PIER, COUNTY 
SLIGO, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, with regard to the erec- 
tion of a pier at Aughris, county Sligo, 
Whether, as appears by the Schedule, 
at page 28 of the current Annual Re- 
port of the Irish Commissioners of 
Public Works, the request for survey 
was nade by the Fishery Piers Commis- 
sion on the 4th of October last, and the 
ag and specification were forwarded 

y the Board to the Commission on the 
12th of February last; whether the 
plan and specification have been re- 
turned to the Board, and how long they 
have lain in the hands of the Board 
since the Commission last heard of them, 
and what department is responsible for 
the delay of nearly half-a-year since the 
plan and specification were completed ; 
whether new boats and nets purchased 
by Aughris fishermen in the expectation 
of the prompt erection of the pier are 
being seriously damaged by want of 
proper accommodation; how soon the 
i will be begun; whether any of the 
39 piers recommended by the Fishery 
Piers Commission up to the close of the 
year ended 31st of March last have yet 
been put in course of construction ; and, 
if not, what explanation can be given ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Since tiie Board 
of Works sent the plans in this case to 
the Fisheries Commission on February 
12, there have been at least three re- 
ferences from the latter to the former 
suggesting alterations; the last one, re- 
ceived about four weeks ago, refers to a 
letter which never reached the Board, 
and suggests a new design. The Board 
of Works have always answered the 
references to them with reasonable 
promptitude; and the delay in this case, 
which I join with the hon. Member in 
regretting, can certainly not be laid to 
their charge. A telegram just received 
states that the plan is in hand; but the 
Board have not yet received from the 
Commission the limit of cost to be sanc- 
tioned. With regard to the general 
Question put by the hon. Member, I 
have to point out to him that only two 
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cases were finally settled by the Fishe- 
ries Commission before March 31, and 
both of these are now under construc- 
tion. They are Ballinagaul, in County 
Waterford, and Inniscrone, in County 
Sligo. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF 
TRELAND. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity (Ireland) allow medical men who 
studied in Ireland, and were qualified 
before the passing of the Royal Univer- 
sity Act, but were prevented from ob- 
taining University degrees owing to the 
state of things which the Royal Univer- 
sity was created to remove, to present 
themselves on condition of their matri- 
culating for the final M.B. examina- 
tion; and, if not, whether steps will 
be taken to institute this measure of 
reform ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The statutes of 
the University empower the Senate to 
act as suggested in the case of gentle- 
men who have passed a course in arts 
and medicine in certain institutions ; 
and the Senate have, in several cases, 
exercised the power given to them, and 
allowed gentlemen who had gone through 
a course of arts in the Catholic Univer- 
sity, prior to the establishment of the 
Royal University, to obtain the degree 
in medicine upon passing the matricula- 
tion and degree examinations in the 
Royal University. The Senate have 
not thought it right to grant any such 
privilege to medical men who had not 
pursued arts studies in some University 
or Coliege, or other cognate institu- 
tion. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
JAMES FARRELL. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether James Farrell, Poor Law Guar- 
dian of the Mohill Union, a tenant of 
the Earl of Granard, obtained the bene- 
fit of the Arrears Act in virtue of a 
joint application made by himself and 
his landlord; whether, in support of the 
application, he made and lodged an 
affidavit declaring that he did not hold 
land of the annual value of more than 
£30; whether, at the time of making 
this affidavit, he held two farms in the 
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Mohill Union, fully stocked and of the 
annual value of £58; one under the 
Earl of Granard, the other under Mr. 
Webber, of Mitchelstown Castle; and, 
what action the Government propose 
to take consequent on this state of 
facts ? ' 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Two of the 
Earl of Granard’s tenants, each named 
James Farrell, obtained the benefit of 
the Arrears Act. Their applications 
were supported by the usual affidavits. 
The Land Commissioners were not pre- 
viously aware that either of them pos- 
sessed another holding; but they have 
made inquiry, and have been informed 
that it is a fact that one of the tenants 
in question holds a farm under Mr. 
Webber, and that the valuation of both 
holdings, taken together, is in excess of 
£30. In these circumstances, they will 
feel it their duty to make a Report of 
the case for the consideration of the Law 
Officers. 


PUST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE DUB- 
LIN POST OFFICE—SUBSTITUTION 
OF GAS FOR STEAM ENGINES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether gas engines are being 
substituted for steam engines for working 
the pneumatic system in the Dublin 
Post Office; whether the condemned 
steam engines did the work to the satis- 
faction of the Post Office authorities ; 
whether the Technical Department is 
opposed to the alteration, and whether 
Mr. Preece, the chief electrician, upon 
being consulted, reported against the 
change ; what is the cause assigned by 
the Board of Works for the alteration ; 
were any experts consulted ; and, if so, 
would he state their names; what is the 
estimated cost of the work, and was it 
regularly advertised or given away by 
private tender; and, whether the con- 
demned engines and boilers are already 
sold ; and, if so, who are the purchasers, 
and what is the price? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
there were gas engines used in the Post 
Office, as additional room was very much 
wanted. The steam engines did their 
work very well, and the experiment with 
the gas engines would be, therefore, to 
see how they would work. Steam engines 
were stiil being used, and it was not the 
case that they had beer sold, as supposed 
by the hon. Member. 


0) 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—SITTING 
AT TUAM. 


Viscount CRICHTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is the fact that the Sub- 
Commissioners, on the 18th June last, 
ordered the police to clear the Court 
House at Tuam, county Galway, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the secre- 
tary to the grand jury, who was holding 
a special sessions for the barony of 
Clare, for the purpose of taking tenders 
for eighteen roads that were out of con- 
tract, and perfecting bonds for those 
who were accepted as contractors; whe- 
ther it is the fact that at least a hundred 
road contractors who attended to put in 
tenders had to go home without having 
done their business, and were conse- 
quently put to great expense and incon- 
venience ; whether the grand jury for 
the county Galway pay rent, taxes, and 
insurance for this Court House and a 
salary to the Court House keeper; and, 
whether the Sub-Commissioners had any 
legal right to take such a course, and to 
Gisarrange the fiscal business of a large 
portion of the county? 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther any complaint had been made by 
the cesspayers, or whether any great in- 
convenience had been experienced ; and 
also if he had any authentic informa- 
tion as to the number of contractors 
concerned ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that an unfortunate difference occurred 
between the Presentment Sessions and 
the Sub-Commissioners Court as to the 
occupation of the Court House at Tuam. 
This matter had already engaged the 
attention of the Government before the 
noble Viscount gave Notice of his Ques- 
tion, and an explanation was received 
from the Chairman of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, from which it appeared that, 
although the Sub-Commissioners did de- 
cline to yield to the representations of 
the Secretary of the Grand Jury, it is 
not a fact that they ordered the Court 
to be cleared. When they entered the 
Court House the Bench was unoccupied, 
and they believed the persons present to 
be the usual assemblage at their Courts. 
The persons whom they ordered to move 
were occupying the seats usually occu- 
pied by professional men, and the Com. 
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missioners thought that they were far- 
mers who had cases in their Court. 
The Government think that the use of 
the county Court House for county pur- 
poses ought not, in any circumstances, 
to be interfered with, and that the Sub- 
Commission ought not to have continued 
to occupy the Oourt until assured by the 
Secretary of the Grand Jury that ar- 
rangements could be made for the trans- 
action of the county business. The Go- 
vernment have expressed to the Land 
Commissioners their hope that steps will 
be taken to prevent any similar mis- 
understanding occurring in future, and 
they trust that no serious derangement 
of the county business will result from 
the present occurrence. I have not 
heard of any representation from the 
cesspayers, such as was referred to by 
the hon. and gallant Member. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
REV. J. B. FRITH. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of lreland, 
If the Rev. John Brien Frith, of Ennis- 
killen, against whom a charge of having 
acted partially and corruptly in his 
capacity as a magistrate, has been main- 
tained by the verdict of a jury at Derry, 
and whose motion for a new trial has 
been refused by the competent tribunal, 
has yet been superseded from further 
acting in the Commission of the Peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This case, I un- 
derstand, is still sub judice, and while it 
is so no action can be taken by the Go- 
vernment in respect to it. If, however, 
during the next Sessions no steps be 
taken to prosecute the appeal, it will be 
properly considered whether the case 
can be referred to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Mr. GIBSON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman accept the statement in the 
Question, that any jury has ever main- 
tained a charge against the rev. gentle- 
man that he has acted partially and 
corruptly? Was not the verdict upon 
the plea of faircomment? I have made 
that correction before. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The finding of 
a jury in civil cases might have too 
much weight given to it with regard to 
persons against whom the finding is 
given. The Rev. Mr. Frith, in the 
whole business, is open to possible ex- 
ception in other respects than as to his 
conduct as a Judge on the Bench, with 
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regard to which I express no opinion at 
all; but there are certain other ele- 
ments in the business to which I have 
previously referred, which might pos- 
sibly be brought before the notice of 
the Lord Chancellor. The real fact of 
the jury having found as they did in a 
civil case, undoubtedly by no means is 
in itself sufficient ground for referring 
to the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. GIBSON: That is not an an- 
swer to my point. I put a precise ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman. It is 
the second or third occasion I have put 
it. Is oris it not a fact that there was 
no plea of justification, and only a plea 
of fair comment, and it was upon that 
plea the jury found ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I do not in the 
least say I approve of the wording of 
the question. In saying Mr. Frith’s 
conduct might ultimately have to be re- 
ferred to the Lord Chancellor, I do not 
by any means say it is on the same 
grounds as the hon. Member for Sligo 
thinks it should be referred. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland, who has a knowledge of this 
case, whether it is not the fact that 
Captain M‘Ternan swore that the Rev. 
Mr. Frith had acted corruptly and par- 
tially, and that his conduct was a pollu- 
tion of the justice seat; and, whether, 
upon the issues raised, the jury found 
for the defendant; whether it is not 
the fact that the time allowed by law 
for appeal has not now lapsed, and 
that it is ‘impossible to reopen the 
question ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The time 
has not passed by for appeal. The 
way the matter stood was this. The 
issue was not whether Mr. Frith had 
acted corruptly, but whether a public 
re spat, on the information before 

im, was justified in statements which 
he had made. Captain M‘Ternan, in 
cross-examination, did state that Mr. 
Frith acted corruptly and partially. 
That was forced from him on cross- 
examination ; but that was not techni- 
cally the issue before the jury. 

Pox GIBSON : Was it the issue at 

1 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): No. 

Viscount CRICHTON : Is it the fact 
that the Judge before whom the case 
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was heard, and the two Judges who 
heard the appeal. expressed themselves 
strongly to the effect that there were no 
grounds for the charge of corruption 
and partiality ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I heard the 
Charge of the Judge; but I cannot con- 
firm what the noble Viscount has said 
regarding the appeal. I was not there, 
and I have not read it. 

Mr. GIBSON: Oh; everyone has 
read it. : 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it a fact that a 
Judge wept on the Bench on that occa- 
sion ? 


[No reply. ] 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF JOHN DONOGHUE, A LUNATIC. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that a young 
man named John Donoghue wasin May 
last committed to Mullingar Gaol on a 
charge of murdering his father ; whether 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury stated 
that this young man was a lunatic; 
whether, notwithstanding, the governor 
of the gaol allowed him to exercise and 
work with other prisoners; if it is true 
that, while so engaged, he made an at- 
tack with a spade upon the life of an- 
other prisoner, named Dillon, and in- 
flicted upon him injuries so severe that 
he was confined to hospital for several 
weeks; has the Prisons Board taken 
any action to ascertain what official is 
responsible for allowing a dangerous 
lunatic, committed on a charge of mur- 
dering his father, to associate freely and 
without restraint with other prisoners; 
and, will any compensation be given to 
the young man Dillon, whose health was 
so seriously impaired by this neglect of 
the prison officials ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: John Donoghue 
was committed to Mullingar Prison on 
the 25th of April, under a Coroner’s 
warrant, charged with the murder of 
his father. The warrant contained no 
reference to the prisoner’s being insane, 
though it is a fact that the verdict of 
the Coroner’s Jury did contain such a 
reference. For a month following his 
committal, the prisoner was associated 
for two hours daily at exercise with the 
other prisoners of his class, and always 
conducted himself quietly up to the 27th 
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of May, when he made an attack on 
the prisoner Dillon. The Prisons Board, 
at the time, conveyed to the Governor 
of the prison, who was the responsible 
official, an expression of their disap- 
proval of a prisoner with such ante- 
cedents as Donoghue’s having been 
placed in a position which enabled him 
to commit the assault. No permanent 
injury was inflicted on Dillon, and no 
question of compensation has ever been 
raised or considered. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked, was the 
young man Dillon at present a pri- 
soner ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN was understood 
to reply in the affirmative. 


THE BOARD (OF “WORKS, ‘ (IRELAND)— 
CASE OF M‘HUGH, OF BOLINTAFFY. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If Patrick M‘Cue, a tenant 
farmer, of Coolaght, Claremorris, county 
Mayo, made, about half-a-year since, 
an application to the Board of Works 
for a loan; whether his landlord is Mr. 
John P. Ormsby; whether the landlord’s 
son, Mr. Charles C. Ormsby, is the In- 
spector for the Board of Works in the 
barony in which his father’s property is 
situate; and, whether the Board will 
transfer Mr. C. ©. Ormsby to another 
district ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: If the hon. Mem- 
ber alludes to the case of M‘Hugh, of 
Bolintaffy, I beg to inform him that his 
loan has been sanctioned, and an issue 
can be made when M‘Hugh has pro- 
duced his rent receipts subsequent to 
May, 1883. The Board of Works do 
not know whether their Inspector, Mr. 
Charles Ormsby, is son to Mr. John 
Ormsby; and I do not see that it matters 
whether he is so or not, as thereis no 
conflict between the interests of landlord 
and tenant in these cases. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—PRO- 
MOTIONS—SUB-INSPECTOR FRENCH. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any facts have come to the 
knowledge of the Irish Government re- 
cently such as to lead them to deem it 
advisable to institute an inquiry into 
the cases of promotion in the force at 
the instance of James Ellis French since 
he held the rank of Sub-Inspector ? 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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Act, 1867. ~ 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The Inspector 


General informs me that no facts have 
come to his knowledge which would 
render it advisable to institute such an 
inquiry. Very strong grounds would 
be required to justify such a course. 
The period embraced by the Question 
eudthe about 20 years. 


OVERHEAD TELEGRAPHIC WIRES— 
LEGISLATION. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will next year introduce a Bill to 
give to the Local Authorities of the Me- 
tropolis and other towns such a power 
of inspection and control over the con- 
struction and maintenance of overhead. 
telegraphic wires as will tend to protect 
the public using the streets from the 
dangers incident to such aerial fabrics? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The Go- 
vernment cannot at present give any 
undertaking as to Bills to be introduced 
by them next Session. There would 
probably be an advantage in the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the subject of overhead telegraphic 
wires, and the question whether such a 
Committee shall be moved for next Ses- 
sion will be considered. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1867 —EVESHAM 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked, Whether, 
legislation or discussion being impos- 
sible this Session, it is intended to take 
any measures, by circular to. guardians 
or otherwise, to discourage tk.e repetition 
of prosecutions and the infliction of cu- 
mulative penalties upon parents declining 
to submit their children to vaccination ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The letter 
of the Local Government Board of Sep- 
tember, 1875, addressed to the Evesham 
Guardians, sets forth the considerations 
which it appears to us should be weighed 
by Boards of Guardians in determining 
whether or not they shou'd take further 
proceedings in any particular case where 
a penalty has already been imposed 
under Section 31 of the Vaccination 
Act, 1867. That letter was issued as a 
Parliamentary Paper, and has been 
widely circulated. We have no doubt 
that Boards of Guardians, generally, 
are aware of the views expressed in it; 
and we do not propose to issue any cir- 
cular letter as suggested. 
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NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—THE VISIT- 
ING TIMBER INSPECTOR. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the office of 
Visiting Timber Inspector is vacant ; 
and, if so, how long it has been vacant, 
and for what reason; whether the 
amount of pay attached to it has been 
regularly book “pb and, whether it 
is proposed to fill it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The office has been for some time 
vacant, pending the settlement of the 
reorganization of the Constructive De- 
partment of the Admiralty. As now 
decided, the office will not be filled up. 
During the vacancy the amount of the 
pay has not been appropriated, but 
wane in the general saving on the 

ote. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—COMMIS- 
SION ON DOCKYARD WORK. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Report 
of the Commission on Dockyard Work 
has been presented ; and, when it will 
be laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I presume my hon. Friend refers to the 
Committee recently appointed to advise 
the Admiralty on certain matters con- 
nected with shipbuilding. The Report 
of that Committee has not yet been for- 
warded to the Board; but I am told 
that it will be finished very shortly. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — IMPORTATION OF 
BUTTERINE AND OLEOMARGARINE. 


Mz.GUY DAWNAY asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther the Return of the Imports, under 
the head of Butter, in Table 10, Group 2, 
of the Agricultural Returns for Great 
Britain for 18838, includes also the sub- 
stances termed Butterine and Oleomar- 
garine ; and, whether, in view of the dis- 
closures contained in the Copy of Corre- 
spondence lately issued by the Privy 
Conaall Office in Paper No. 275, steps 
will be taken for the future to give 
separate Returns of the Imports of 
Butter and of the spurious and often 
deleterious and poisonous compounds of 
fat and acids imported into this Coun- 
try under the name of Butter, to the 
detriment both of the health of the con- 
suming population and of the prosperity 
of the home butter trade ? 
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Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the 
Return to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred included spurious butter under the 
head of butter. Oleomargarine was not 
included under that head, being classified 
by the Customs Department under the 
head of animal fat. The Customs were 
now, at the request of the Treasury, 
endeavouring to secure a separate classi- 
fication of butterine and other imita- 
tions of butter, and they hoped to be 
able to distinguish them. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)—THE 
REFORM DEMONSTRATION. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
iron hurdles, posts, and seats in Hyde 
Park were removed by his orders in 
order to facilitate the so-called Reform 
Demonstration on Monday the 21st; 
and, if so, by whom the expense of 
such removal and subsequent restoration 
will be defrayed ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The posts 
in question were removed by my orders. 
It was represented to me by the organ- 
izers 

Mr. WARTON: Who were the organ- 
izers ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It was re- 
presented to me by the organizers of 
the demonstration that there would be 
serious injury and damage to the indi- 
viduals forming the procession if the 
posts were allowed to remain, resulting 
from the crushing of so large a body of 
people through the posts. Acting upon 
that representation, I gave the necessary 
order, and the posts were removed by 
the ordinary labourers of the Park. 
There will be no expense caused to the 
public. I may add that many other 
demands were made upon me by the 
organizers of the demonstration, such 
as were made recently in the case of the 
meeting at Edinburgh; but I declined 
to admit them, on the ground that they 
were contrary to the Regulations of the 
Park. 

Mr. WARTON: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman be good enough to say 
who were the organizers ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
the workmen whose time is paid for out 
of the Estimates were employed in this 
service for political purposes ? 


LNo reply. } 
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Mr. TATTON EGERTON asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Under 
what head in the Civil Service Estimates 
the expenses came, incurred in preparing 
Hyde Park for the reception of the 
mass meeting of 21st July, and repair- 
ing and restoring the Park in a proper 
condition for Her Majesty’s peaceable 
subjects ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I think I 
have already answered that question. 
There will be no Estimate under which 
it will be necessary to vote money for 
the purposes mentioned. I think the 
House will be glad to know that no 
damage has been done to the Park. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion which I asked him just now. Ido 
not know whether he caught it, owing to 
the rather disorderly cries of Members 
below the Gangway on the other side of 
the House. | Cries of ‘‘Order!” and 
‘¢ Withdraw !’’] 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether it is in Order for a right hon. 
Gentleman to describe certain Members 
of Parliament as being ‘ disorderly ?” 

Mz. J. LOWTHER: Before you reply, 
Mr. Speaker, to the point of Order, 1 
wish to state that I am prepared to 
name the hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway who did make a disorderly 


cry. 

Xin. SPEAKER: The word “ dis- 
orderly” is relative. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to complain of 
the noise which may have prevented his 
being heard. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The question 
which I asked the right hon. Gentleman 
was, whether I was to understand his 
answer as meaning that the workmen 
employed by his Department, which is 
connected with the Public Service, were 
engaged for these special purposes ; and 
whether, that being so, they were not 
really paid for out of the Estimates ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: For political 
purposes. 

R. J. LOWTHER: Very well— 
political purposes; that is to say, they 
were employed in work which the right 
hon. Gentleman told us he was requested 
to undertake by organizers of a demon- 
stration which has been avowedly — 
rightly or wrongly—of a political cha- 
racter. I must ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to answer the question. 
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Mr. BROADHURST: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that 
question, I should like to ask him 
whether the men employed in removing 
the hurdles for public convenience yes- 
terday are the same men who are em- 
ployed constantly in keeping a special 
track of a large portion of the Park for 
a special and select class of horse-riders ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have al- 
ready explained that I ordered the work 
because I considered it to be necessary 
for the public safety. 

Mr. TATION EGERTON: I should 
like to ask whether, in any future de- 
monstration, the First Commissioner of 
Works will be prepared to arrange the 
Park for political meetings ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: That is a 
hypothetical question which I really can- 
not undertake to answer. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the police guard- 
ing a procession on Sunday passing 
through Onslow Place were employed 
on special duty, and by whom paid; 
and, whether he approves of the Metro- 
politan Police being employed for the 
protection of mendicity ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: As to 
this affair in Onslow Place, if the hon. 
Member will give me further informa- 
tion, I will make inquiries. All I know 
is that no special police were employed, 
and that no special cost was incurred. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON : That only 
shows the ignorance of the Secretary of 
State as to his work. I wish further to 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, whether the refusal of a superin- 
tendent of police to enable a Member of 
the House of Commons to cross Picca- 
dilly in the crowd, before any passage 
of the procession of 2lst July, is in ac- 
cordance with the pledge given by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor): 
Before the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman answers, may I ask him whether 
it was by his orders that Members of 
Parliament were prevented from passing 
through the Strand on their way to the 
House yesterday ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir, certainly not; more particularly, I 
should never have thought of stopping 
the Lord Mayor. As regards the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cheshire 
(Mr. T. Egerton), I must have some 
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further information on that matter be- 
fore I can answer it. I really do not 
know who the person was, or the time 
or the place. If he will give me par- 
ticulars, I will inquire into the matter. 
I have received an amusing letter from 
a gentleman as to a scene of that kind; 
but I will not read it to the House. 
With reference to these various charges 
as to the conduct of the police, I would 
suggest to hon. Members opposite that, 
as a right hon. Gentleman on the Front 
Opposition Bench has given Notice that 
he intends to move the rejection or the 
reduction of the Vote for the payment of 
the Metropolitan Police, these questions 
should be reserved until then. Of course, 
a Motion of that kind, coming from 
the Front Opposition and Conservative 
Bench, is a very serious matter; and 
when the Conservative pe pag pro- 
poses to refuse the pay of the Metro- 
politan Police, I shall be prepared to 
meet the charges against the police, 
and to maintain that they deserve the 
approbation, and not the censure or 
punishment, of this House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Can the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman give any 
indication when that Vote is likely to be 
reached? I would also ask whether he 
misunderstands me in saying that I pro- 
pose the rejection of the Vote ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
the reduction. f 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I undertook, in 
a formula well known to the House of 
Commons, to move the reduction of the 
Vote solely for the purpose of puttin 
myself in Order. If the right hon. an 
learned Gentleman will put me in a 
a to move the reduction of the 

ome Office Vote, that would really 
meet my views much better. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON: I will 
give the Home Secretary, categorically 
and in writing, the cases mentioned in 
my two Questions, and I shall expect to 
get a categorical answer. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor): 
Is the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man aware that a Member of this House 
was stopped yesterday in the Strand 
when on his way to the House by the 
police, and that when the hon. Gentle- 
man said he was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and was going to the House of 
Commons, the answer was—‘‘I do not 
care who you are; my orders are to stop 
the Queen if she comes this way ?” 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Will it suit the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s con- 
venience to make some fixed arrange- 
ment for taking the Metropolitan Police 
Vote? As the Home Secretary appears 
to consider it a mattter of importanee, 
as no doubt it is, it will perhaps be for 
the convenience of the House that some 
definite arrangement should be made. 
Will he take it at the beginning of a 
Sitting ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Cer- 
tainly, Sir; if I understand that this is 
an organized attack on the Metropolitan 
Police by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, I will take very good care ‘that 
the Vote is not decided without sufficient 
Notice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I must have 
some explanation of this. Does the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman still 
misunderstand me, and say that I mean 
to attack the Metropolitan Police when 
I have more than once disclaimed it? 
My attack is really on the Home Secre- 
tary. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE 
BILL. 

Mr. WHITLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, What course the Go- 
vernment intend to pursue in reference 
to the Royal Courts of Justice Bill ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, the 
matter was under consideration, and he 
hoped very shortly to be able to inform 
the hon. Member of the result. 


NAVY—COLLISION BETWEEN IRON- 
CLADS IN BANTRY BAY. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask, 
Whether the Secretary to the Admiralty 
can give any information as tothe alleged 
collision between two of Her Majesty’s 
ships off the coast of Ireland ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Information has reached the Admiralty 
of the circumstances referred to by my 
right hon. Friend; but the information 
does not extend much beyond what ap- 
pears in the newspapers. The ships are 
proceeding to Plymouth, where an in- 
vestigation by court martial will be held 
into the cause of the collision. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 

I have to inform the House that Mr, 
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yesterday, states that a merchant has 
arrived at Assouan, 60 days from Kor- 
dofan, and 17 days from Dongola. He 
reports that Gordon left Khartoum and 
got as far as Shendy, but had to return, 
as there was not enough water. Khar- 
toum had been surrounded by the 
Mahdi’s followers; but they had been 
utterly defeated by Gordon, and their 
leader killed. Letters passed regularly 
between Gordon and the Mahdi; and 
there are many of the Mahdi’s people 
round Khartoum, but his influence is on 
the wane. Major Chermside also re- 
ports that he learns from his spies that 
Arabs are much afraid of Gordon, who 
has defeated four tribes between Khar- 
toum and Berber. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 96-— 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprlty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sataries anD EXPENSES OF 
Civitn DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £1,337, to complete the sum for 
the Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office, Ireland. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £109,544, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, including various Grants in Aid of 

Taxation.”’ 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was under the 
necessity of asking the Committee to 
agree to postpone this Vote, because it 
was desirable, in the public interest, 
that time should be given for the Local 
Government Board to consider and for 
the Government to announce the deci- 
sion they arrived at in the case of Mr. 
Elliott, a servant of the Board. Mr. 
Elliott was a rate collector in the ser- 
vice of the South Dublin Union, and in 
that capacity he held office under the 
Local Government Board. The greater 
part of a year had passed since the 
auditor of the Local Government Board 
in Dublin discovered that, in his capa- 
city as rate collector for the Blackrock 
Commissioners, Mr. Elliotthad misappro- 
Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice 
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riated moneys to the amount of be- 
tween £2,000 and £3,000. Of course, 
if the ratepayers of Blackrock and the 
Commissioners were willing that their 
money should be misapplied, he would 
not ask the Committee to interfere ; but 
what he did ask was, that the official 
who had committed this misappropria- 
tion of public money should be dis- 
missed from the service of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and deprived of his 
position of rate collector. It appeared 
that the misappropriations had extended 
over a series of years, and for some 
months the Commissioners had been 
holding private inquiries, and had been 
endeavouring to realize the assets of 
Mr. Elliott, in order to make good the 
deficiency of public money which had 
been discovered. The Lord Lieutenant 
had asked the Commissioners whether 
their attempt to realize Mr. Elliott’s 
assets had been rendered necessary by 
any misappropriation or malversation of 
money on his part? Up to the present 
moment the Commissioners had not re- 
turned an answer. They were con- 
tinuing their private inquiries. Neither 
Earl Spencer, as Viceroy, nor himself, 
as a Representative of the public, ask- 
ing for information, in that House, had 
been able to obtain any satisfactory ex- 
planation from the Commissioners. It 
was not necessary, for a moment, to 
point out how desirable it was that the 
purity of the Public Service should be 
maintained in Ireland, especially in 
regard to the character of officials in- 
trusted with the collection of public 
money ; and the President of the Local 
Government Board had himself ad- 
mitted that if an officer was untrust- 
worthy in one capacity, it must be 
assumed that he would be dishonest and 
untrustworthy in all. The Chief Secre- 
tary, when the matter was mentioned 
the other day, named the 28rd instant 
as the day upon which he would explain 
the course the Local Government Board 
peapord to take in regard to Mr. 

lliott. They had now reached the 
22nd, and he should like to hear if the 
material for enabling the Government 
to arrive at a decision had yet come into 
the hands of the Chief Secretary, and, 
if not, how soon such material might 
be expected? As the question was one 
of principle, affecting the whole cha- 
racter of the Public Service, and the 
nature of the terms upon which trusted 
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officials would be allowed to con- 
tinue to hold their offices, it would 
be for the convenience of the House and 
of the Department if the Vote were 
postponed until the decision of the Go- 
vernment was announced, If the deci- 
sion of the Local Government Board 
should be such as they had a right to 
expect, discussion on the Vote would be 
greatly shortened ; but if, on the other 
hand, it were unfavourable, or unjust, 
it would be necessary for him to go into 
the case of Mr. Elliott at length, and 
with a particularity of detail which he 
would otherwise desire to spare the 
Committee. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, they would 
all cordially agree with nearly all the 
hon. Member had said, except that in 
the present stage of the investigations 
he was unwilling to declare confideatly 
that Mr. Elliott had misappropriated the 
public money. He thoroughly agreed 
with and approved of the canon the 
hon. Member had laid down—although 
there were not many occasions on which 
he did agree with hin—that where apub- 
lie servant had proved himself to be un- 
trustworthy in matters connected with 
Public Business, he should not be con- 
tinued in the Public Service. He could 
hardly accede to the proposal of the hon. 
Member to postpone this Vote in order 
that they might await the reply of the 
Blackrock Town Commissioners, for this 
reason—that the hon. Member and he 
were perfectly at one upon the action 
which it would be necessary for the 
Local Government Board to take, if that 
reply was unfavourable to Mr. Elliott. 
The long and the short of it was this—it 
appeared to him a very simple case, 
either that Mr. Elliott had misappro- 
priated the public money, or he had not. 
Defalcations of this nature were very 
simple to ascertain. If he had, he would 
not be continued in office by the Local 
Government Board—if he had not, of 
course they should take no notice of his 
conduct. The hon. Member for Sligo 
Os. Sexton) had no reason to doubt, 
rom his (Mr. Trevelyan’s) previous 
action in matters to which he and his 
Friends had called attention, that if a 
charge of malversation or fraud was 
proved against a public servant, how- 
ever slight the sum of money concerned, 
he had inyariably acted with rigour. 
The case of Mr. Byrne was as strong a 
case as could possibly be brought for- 
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ward. Mr. Byrne had, by gross irregu- 
larities, to say the least, put into his 
pocket the sum of a few shillings, ‘and, 
in consequence of having done that in 
his private capacity, he was deprived of 
a position which brought him in £1,200 
a-year of the public money. Painful as 
his (Mr. Trevelyan’s) duty was in the 
matter, he felt that his course was per- 
fectly clear. On that principle he had 
acted then, and on that principle he 
should act now. Undoubtedly, if he did 
not fulfil his intentions in this particular, 
the hon. Member would have a right to 
complain, and to call him to task. He 
thought the Blackrock Commissioners 
had not shown a proper sense of the 
gravity of the position. If their ordi- 
nary meetings were not sufficiently 
frequent to enable them to consider 
this matter promptly, they ought to 
have met specially to consider it. He 
had every reason to believe that on 
the 23rd instant the Government would 
have the Commissioners’ final answer. 
If they did not get a final answer, he 
should certainly he prepared to take 
extraordinary means, because the cir- 
cumstances were extraordinary. He 
hoped, after that statement, hon. Mem- 
bers would allow the Vote to proceed. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR pointed out 
the importance and seriousness of the 
case. The short sketch which had been 
given of it by his hon. Friend had been 
practically corroborated by the Chief 
Secretary. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not admit the actual 
charge—that a public officer, who was 
supposed to have been guilty of mis- 
appropriating large sums of money, was 
at present retained in his position. The 
facts more than suggested the idea that 
someone connected with the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who had supervision 
over this gentleman, had not performed 
his duty in such a manner as to make 
Mr. Elliott responsible for the acts of 
which he had been accused. Upon the 
actual facts of the case, the right hon. 
Gentleman and his hon, Friend were 
agreed. Theright hon. Gentleman said 
the Blackrock Commissioners were act- 
ing in a sluggish way, and he (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him that 
their action in the matter ought to be 
stimulated. He had not the smallest 
doubt as to what the intentions and 
inclinations of the right hon. Gentleman 
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were in regard to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had always distinguished 
himself by the rigidity of his judgments 
upon improper conduct such as this, and 
in all offences against the public mo- 
rality by officers in the Public Service ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman, being 
President of the Local Government 
Board, asked the Committee to pass the 
Vote for that Department before he had 
declared his ultimate decision upon a 
most important question of policy. That 
demand was most unreasonable, and it 
was made more unreasonable by the 
right hon. Gentleman reiterating the 
statement that he expected to be able to 
announce his decision on the 23rd. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, no. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: That is what 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Board have 
called a meeting for the 23rd. I suppose 
we shall get their answer on the 24th. 
Suppose they give very clear proof 
that there was no suspicion of defal- 
cation, or, on the other hand, suppose 
they thoroughly admit that there was 
malversation, in that case the matter 
might be settled in two or three days; 
but suppose there are still delays and 
doubts, the Local Government Board 
would then be’ entitled to take action 
of theirown. The probable action we 
should take would be to call upon Mr. 
Elliott for an explanation. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, the im- 
pression in Ireland was that the Black- 
rock Commissioners were determined 
to keep Mr. Elliott in his office, at all 
risks and at all hazards, by every pos- 
sible means in their power. He thought 
the Committee ought to insist on re- 
taining its control over the matter, by 
postponing the Vote until it had been 
decided. That was the single point 
between his hon. Friend and the right 
hon. Gentleman, and there ought not to 
be two opinions about it, for his hon. 
Friend had proved to the hilt that the 
House of Commons ought to retain this 
power. The only objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman was, that there were 
well-known principles which guided the 
action of the Local Government Board 
in such cases, and the Committee would 
be justified in assuming that the course 
the Board finally took would be the 
proper one. No one had a higher 
epinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
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than he had; but, under the circum- 
stances, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
press his objection to a Division. 

Mr. MOORE said, he desired to 
make a few remarks upon the Vote 
generally. There was no doubt an 
opinion, gathering in all quarters and 
increasing in volume and size every 
day, that there must be some radical 
change in the administration of the 
Trish Poor Law. He, for one, was in- 
clined to attribute the existing unde- 
sirable state of things very much to the 
action of the Local Government Board, 
who always displayed a narrow-minded 
spirit in administering this Vote, and he 
was satisfied that the present workhouse 
system worked most unsatisfactorily in 
the case of the really deserving poor. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR expressed a 
hope that the hon. Gentleman would 
postpone his remarks upon the general 
question until the Committee had dis- 
posed of the case of Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. MOORE said, he had no objection 
to do so; but it would be absolutely 
necessary that he could refer to the 
defects of the present Poor Law ad- 
ministration in Ireland before the Vote 
was disposed of. 

Mr. COURTNEY wished to point out 
that no Motion for the postponement of 
the Vote could be made. When the 
Vote had once been put from the Chair, 
there were no means of proceeding in 
the way suggested by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). What'the hon. 
Member would have to do would be to 
induce the Government to withdraw the 
Vote. As he understood the issue be- 
tween the hon. Member and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, it 
was that the House of Commons should 
not lose its control over the Vote until 
it was assured what action the Depart- 
ment intended to take. But what was 
at present in doubt was not the action of 
the Department. That had already been 
fully explained by the Head of the De- 
partment; but what was in doubt was 
the action which might be taken by the 
Blackrock Commissioners. If the Vote 
were deferred, it would only be because 
there was some uncertainty in that re- 
spect. He thought the statement of his 
right hon. Friend on the part of the 
Local Government Board was perfectly 
plain and clear, and the course now sug- 
gested to be taken was not only incon- 
venient, but displayed a certain amount 
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of the Department. It was practically 
contended that the Vote ought to be 
withdrawn until that distrust was re- 
moved ; but he failed to see why any 
distrust whatever should be felt. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
not expressed any distrust of the Chief 
Secretary. What he had said was, that 
he had no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man entertained proper ideas of his duty 
in the matter, and would be prepared to 
deal with it rigorously ; but he had pro- 
nounced no opinion as to the steps 
which ought to be taken with regard to 
compelling the Blackrock Commissioners 
to come to an early decision on the sub- 
ject of the alleged defalcations, and that 
in that respect he had displayed a want 
of energy. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself, in the course of his remarks, 
had neither directly stated nor hinted 
that he was prepared to act with such 
energy as to compel the Blackrock Com- 
missioners to come to a decision at once. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the explana- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was to the 
effect that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the bond fide intentions of the Chief 
Secretary in dealing with the case on its 
merits; but, of course, the steps to be 
taken must depend upon the action of 
the Blackrock Commissioners. If they 
reported against Mr. Elliott, of course 
he would be removed from the Public 
Service. His right hon. Friend had 
distinctly assured the Committee that 
unless all suspicion of defalcation was 
removed from this public officer, he 
would at once be informed that his ser- 
vices would not be retained. After a 
declaration of that kind, and having in- 
formed the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) what would be the action of the 
Local Government Board, he trusted 
the withdrawal of the Vote would not 
be persisted in. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was obliged 
for the explanation the Secretary to the 
Treasury had given on the point of 
Order—namely, that the postponement 
of the Vote could not be moved. It 
was, however, all the same to him (Mr. 
Sexton) if it were decided that the Vote 
itself should not be passed at the pre- 
sent moment. He thought the argument 
of the hon. Gentleman was a somewhat 
specious one. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Local Government Board were 
committed to the principle on which 
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they would act, and that nothing re- 
mained but to ascertain the facts to 
which that principle was to be applied. 
Now, he (Mr. Sexton) thought there was 
something more than that to be con- 
sidered. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of ‘‘defalcation” and “ fraud;” 
but he (Mr. Sexton) did not feel quite 
sure that he and the Chief Secretary 
would attach to the word “ defaleation” 
the same meaning. If Mr. Elliott, in 
the course of a few years, had collected 
moneys from the Blackrock ratepayers 
and had given receipts for them, and 
instead of lodging such sums to the 
credit of the township in the bank he 
had put them in his own pocket, and 
used them for his own purposes, even if 
he had not forged or falsified any entry 
or receipt, if he retained in his own pos- 
session the moneys of the township and 
appropriated them to his own use, and 
was unable to make them good when 
called upon, he would, in the opinion of 
hon. Members, be guilty of defalcation. 
He did not know whether the Chief Se- 
cretary so understood defalecation. What 
was the course which the Blackrock 
Commissioners had taken? They had 
made themselves partizans. They had 
referred the case to a Committee who 
were carrying on a private investigation. 
They had converted themselves into a 
Committee of Liquidators in regard to 
Mr. Elliott, which they certainly ought 
not to have done; they had taken over 
his stocks and shares and houses, and 
they were now engaged in a vain and 
futile attempt to realize the amount of 
his defaleations. There was, therefore, 
no reason for postponing a decision on 
the case. Indeed, it ought to have been 
given long ago. The public proceedings 
of the Commissioners already revealed 
the fact that Mr. Elliott owed them 
£2,600, and that they had only been 
able to realize from his assets £1,300. 
That was the broad and glaring fact— 
that after all Mr. Elliott’s assets were 
realized, £1,300 still remained due to 
the Commissioners. What more was 
there necessary to prove defalcation? 
Was not the fact abundantly proved? 
What was the meaning of this delay 
and this shilly-shallying on the part of 
the Local Government Board? The 
Local Government Board and the Lord 


‘Lieutenant were the only parties who 


remained unconvinced. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had allowed half-a-year to go by 
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without action, and the Blackrock Oom- 
missioners for weeks and’ weeks had 
withheld a reply to the question of the 
Local Government Board whether there 
had been defalcations or not. He, there- 
fore, felt no confidence that the authori- 
ties had the power, even if they had the 
will, to drag a truthful answer from 
them ; and he certainly had no confidence 
as to what the result would be if the 
House of Commons gave up their con- 
trol over this Vote. This was the 
only Constitutional occasion for raising 
the grievance, and as the right hon. 
Gentleman refused to answer the direct 
question put to him, he (Mr. Sexton) 
felt that he had no alternative but to 
resist the Vote. If he sacrificed the 
present opportunity, however shameful 
the ultimate decision in regard to Mr. 
Elliott might be, he would have sur- 
rendered for 12 months the right of 
raising the question. As they were, in 
a few days, to have the answer of the 
Blackrock Commissioners, no practical 
inconvenience would result from defer- 
ring the Vote. t 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, after 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, he 
could not consent to postpone the Vote. 
The hon. Gentleman had given a colour 
to the transaction which compelled him 
to take issue with him regarding the 
action of the Irish Executive. In the 
first instance, the hon. Member put a 
Question upon the Paper containing 
several important allegations. The 
Irish Executive referred it to the Black- 
rock Commissioners, stating they were 
aware they could not call upon them 
officially for an answer, but that as it 
concerned the honour of one of their 
officers they ought to reply. The Com- 
missioners sent a letter answering the 
questions categorically, and in the 
course of their letter it was stated that 
they had been endeavouring to realize 
the assets of Mr. Elliot. That was the 
first intimation which the Irish Execu- 
tive had implying that Mr. Elliot had 
been guilty of defalcation. The Com- 
missioners then wished the Government 
to wait for the Report of a Committee 
which was then sitting; but as the Re- 

ort of this Committee did not appear 
Fikely to be forthcoming, the Govern- 
ment thought it better to call attention 
to this statement about the realization 
of the assets, and to ask what was the 
meaning of it, and what had been the 
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conduct of Mr. Elliot, in regard to pub- 
lie money, that it should require the 
Commissioners to realize his assets? 
That letter was now before the Black- 
rock Commissioners, and was the letter 
to which the Government now awaited 
reply. They had decided that, if a 
proper answer did not come, they would 
act on the information they had already 
received, and call upon Mr. Elliot to 
explain. He did not understand how 
the Government could have acted in a 
more rapid manner. Unquestionably, 
in doing what they had done they had 
broken through the usual rules which 
guided the action of independent De- 
partments. Instead of waiting until 
the case was brought before them, they 
had put it forward themselves, and had 
insisted upon having an answer to the 
specific charges made against Mr. Elliot. 
With regard to the course which the 
hon. Member wished the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take in reference to this 
Vote, he must ask the hon. Member 
what it implied? There were a large 
number of Votes in the Estimates which 
concerned the salaries paid in various 
Departments, which had an enormous 
amount of business to do. But take 
the Department of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland. There had 
been no time in which, in the House of 
Commons, the proceedings of Public 
Departments were so carefully watched, 
and there had been no time when so 
many controversies were pending be- 
tween certain persons and the Depart- 
ment. For instance, the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) was taking 
a great interest in the action of a Board 
of Guardians in Donegal. A letter of 
his (Mr. Trevelyan’s) was now before 
that Board, and whatever the answer to 
that letter might be, he should have to 
take some action upon it. There was 
no period when they could not find a 
subject of pending controversy between 
rivate Members of the House and the 

al Government Board, with regard 

to nearly every Public Department ; 
and if they consented to tie up this 
Vote because a certain controversy was 
pending, in a few days they would be 
asked to tie it up on account of an- 
other. Therefore, when they approached 
the consideration of the Vote again, 
some other pretext would be put forward 
for putting it off; it would be said that 
there was some other question to be 
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settled, which hon. Members wished to 
have settled in a particular way. No 
good object could be attained by defer- 
ring the present Vote, because he had 
already explained, in the clearest man- 
ner, the line of action the Local Go- 
vernment Board intended to take. 

Mr. MOORE said, that as he under- 
stood it would not be in Order to post- 
pone the Vote, it would simplify matters 
if he were to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £1,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member make that proposition ? 

Mr. MOORE: I have no wish to in- 
terfere with the action of my hon. 
Friends. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he would 
appeal to his hon. Friend not to inter- 
pose at present. As the Government 
were disinclined to give way, it was de- 
sirable that a distinct and definite under- 
standing should be arrived at. When 
this matter had been fully discussed, 
there would be nothing to prevent his 
hon. Friend from making his Motion. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) wished to say a few 
words in answer to the Chief Secretary. 
When the Secretary to the Treasury 
addressed the Committee, he confined 
himself to the difference of opinion be- 
tween the Irish Members and the Chief 
Secretary as to whether the Vote should 
be postponed or not. The Chief Secre- 
tary seemed to entertain the same view 
they did as to the principle upon which 
the charges against Mr. Elliott should 
be decided ; but the conversation which 
had since taken place showed that there 
was even an element of uncertainty as 
to whether the Chief Secretary and the 
Irish Members really did agree upon 
the important question which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). He distinctly challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman to give his 
idea of what constituted defalcation. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I quite agree 
with the definition of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) on that point. 
Defalcation is a definite crime, and it 
has been extremely well put by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he might, 
then, assume that his hon. Friend’s idea 
was satisfactory, and a correct defini- 
tion. What his hon. Friend insisted 


upon was that defalcation meant the 
withholding of money by a rate collector, 
even though he might have made it good 
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afterwards. That was his hon. Friend’s 
definition ; and, therefore, it had already 
been proved that defalcation had oc- 
eurred. The whole action of the Chief 
Secretary dated from the time the Black- 
rock Town Commissioners were attempt- 
ing to realize the assets of this gentle- 
man; and, therefore, it was admitted on 
all sides, according to the interpretation 
of his hon. Friend and the right hon. 
Gentleman, that defalcation must have 
taken place. His hon. Friend had ac- 
cused the Commissioners of sluggish- 
ness, and he joined his hon. Friend in 
reiterating the charge, and in applying 
it to the Government as well. liott 
was a rate collector of the South Dublin 
Union, and, therefore, immediately under 
the control of the right hon. Gentleman. 
If, therefore, the Chief Secretary had no 
power over him as collector for the 
Blackrock Commissioners, he had per- 
fect power to dismiss him as collector of 
the South Dublin Union; yet, though 
the right hon. Gentleman knew Elliott’s 
position for two or three months, he had 
taken no action whatever. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew, at least, two 
months ago that there was a primd facie 
ease of defalcation against this man, ac- 
cording to his own definition of that 
offence, and the officer was directly at 
the disposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Not two or three 
months ago. I had no knowledge of 
the matter before the Question addressed 
to me by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). That was the first occa- 
sion on which the attention of the Local | 
Government Board was called to the 
matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board had knowledge of the essen- 
tial facts at a date long anterior to my 
Question. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 
thought it was perfectly clear that for 
two or three months, at least, this man 
was retained in a position under the 
control of the Local Government Board, 
although a primd facie case of defaleation 
rested against him. Elliott held two 

ositions—one as rate collector of the 

outh Dublin Union, which placed him 
directly under the control of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the other as rate col- 
leetor for the Blackrock Town Commis- 
sioners. Therefore, as rate collector for 
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the South Dublin Union, he -could be 
dismissed at any moment by the Chief 
Secretary, although, as collector for the 
Blackrock Commissioners, he was, of 
course, independent of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, however, fully accepted the canon 
that an official who misconducted him- 
self in one office thereby incapacitated 
himself from serving in another; and, 
therefore, if Mr. Elliott had been guilty 
of defalcation in connection with Black- 
rock, he ought not to be retained for the 
South Dublin Union. It was an ad- 
mitted fact that the charge of defalca- 
tion against this gentleman had been 
brought indirectly before the attention 
of the Local Government Board months 
ago, and even two months ago in the 
House of Commons; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman asked his hon. Friend 
tv give up the only Constitutional means 
he had of questioning the propriety of 
retaining this man in the Public Service 
by allowing the Vote to pass, and thus re- 
moving the matter from the supervision 
and control of the House of Commons 
before the right hon. Gentleman gave 
his decision finally upon a most import- 
ant question of principle, which could 
only be raised in connection with the 
Vote. He thought it was utterly unrea- 
sonable for the right hon. Gentleman to 
expect them to forego their right to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon this important 
question ; and he therefore thought that 
his hon. Friend was justified in pressing 
the point. 

Mr. MOORE said, he had no wish to 
interrupt his hon. Friends in this inte- 
resting discussion, and he hoped the 
question might be brought to an issue 
between the Treasury Bench and the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
He had risen, however, to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£1,000, in order that he might be in a 
position to make a general statement as 
to the working of the Poor Law in Ire- 
land, and the treatment of sick, aged, 
and infirm paupers, especially lunatics, 
whose condition was the most pitiable 
of all. The general feeling throughout 
Ireland was that the institutions known 
as workhouses were rapidly degene- 
rating into cesspools of crime, vice, lazi- 
ness, and hereditary pauperism, instead 
of being suitable asylums for those who 
had a legitimate claim upon society for 
support. What they in Freland wanted 
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was that these workhouses should be 
made vastly more strict and penal in 
their administration as regarded the idle, 
worthless, and dissolute classes, and that 
they should be made more useful and 
humane for those who had a legitimate 
claim upon the community for support 
and assistance. According to a Return 
which had just been presented, the total 
number of inmates in the workhouses 
was 56,572; and the Committee would 
be astonished to hear that 20 per cent 
were described as able-budied persons. 
He thought that was a fact well worthy 
of attention. The number of men whose 
misconduct was sheltered within these 
institutions was not only very large, but 
absolutely monstrous. Many of them 
were brought up in pauperism; they 
went out of the workhouses for a short 
time, but invariably returned again; 
and when asked what it was that brought 
them back, they said that they had 
come to regard it as their old home. 
Even men, who had gone out as soldiers 
to India, on their return to Ireland re- 
entered the workhouses. They had 
been so accustomed to lead an idle, 
worthless life, that the moment honest 
toil and honourable labour become irk- 
some, they returned to their old home, 
although it might appear extraordinary 
that they would desire, of their own 
accord, to return to short rations and 
uncomfortable accommodation. He pre- 
sumed that a disinclination to work was 
at the bottom of it, and that after a 
very short time they relapsed into habits 
of idleness. Out of the total of 56,000 
inmates, 12,000 were entered as able- 
bodied. As the figures were taken in 
the winter—namely, in February, 1883 
—of course, that would indicate a time 
of year when the weather was severe, 
and a good many people were out of 
work; but, at the same time, during 
the winter in question there was abund- 
ance of food to be obtained, and, there- 
fore, the one fact would counterbalance 
the other. He strongly objected to the 
way in which the workhouses were made 
to shelter vice and profligacy.. The num- 
ber of women of bad character who in- 
habited them was perfectly astounding. 
Out of 30,000 women in the work- 
houses, 20,000 were returned as the 
mothers of illegitimate children. He 
believed that by far the great majority 
of women who visited these institutions 
were women of bad character; and he 
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was of opinion that in cases of such 
gross immorality the ratepayers ought 
not to be bound to provide for them in 
the way they were provided for now. 
He felt that some stronger obligation of 
the law to throw the burden of these 
illegitimate children upon the fathers 
was necessary; and there ought to be 
some provision to prevent the pauper 
class from constantly converting the 
workhouses into a refuge in the winter, 
and going out of them in the summer. 
- In the Northern workhouses the num- 
ber of -women of bad character who 
made use of them was very extraordi- 
nary ; they went into them only for a few 
days. He remembered a case in connec- 
tion with the Belfast Workhouse where 
one of these women was reported to have 
been an inmate of the workhouse 57 
times. Persons of that class were called 
‘‘ revolvers ;”” they were kept and main- 
tained at the expense of the public, and 
they treated the workhouses simply as 
lodging-houses. He complained of the 
laxity and want of vigour displayed in 
the administration of the Poor Law in 
Ireland. Idle people were allowed to 
frequent the workhouses, and to throw 
themselves on the rates, without any 
attempt being made to discriminate be- 
tween their cases and those of the de- 
serving poor. He had spoken of the 
large number of able-bodied persons 
who became inmates of the workhouses. 
A few years ago he visited the South 
Dublin Union, and noticing a powerful 
man passing into the house, he asked 
who he was. He was told that he was 
@ pauper, who was engaged in some 
manual work in the workhouse, and that 
he had never been out of it during his 
life, although he was 45 years of age. 
He asked if there were many more men 
in the same position, and he was told 
that there were many who had never 
been out of the workhouse, but who had 
been born, bred, and reared there. He 
thought there could not be a more 
striking illustration of the evils of the 
system than the fact that persons were al- 
lowed to grow old in the workhouses, and 
to become a burden all their lives to the 
ratepayers, many of whom were in cir- 
cumstances very little above pauperism 
themselves. He believed the hospitals 
of Ireland were very much behind what 
they ought to be, although they had 
made considerable advance; and with 
regard to the religious institutions in 
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many of the workhouses, they had the 
assistance of religious persons who un- 
dertook the care of the children. He 
was sorry to say that they had not had 
very much assistance from the Local 
Government Board in that direction; 
and, indeed, as far as his experience 
went, he never remembered the Local 
Government Board doing anything 
whatever for the benefit of the poor. 
He complained, further, of the want of 
classification. Young persons were con- 
stantly placed in the common room with 
idlers and criminals. There was no 
other room they could frequent; and 
although the deserving poor were in- 
variably treated with scant courtesy, he 
thought that some such provision ought 
to be made for the aged poor as that 
which was made in France. In France, 
when an aged person fell into poverty, 
and was unable to provide for himself, 
the State undertook to make provision 
for him. The principle acted upon was 
that these persons had a right to relief 
unless they had brought their pauper- 
ism upon themselves by vice or laziness. 
When once a man fell into a condition 
that he was no longer able to help him- 
self, he ought to be supported at the ex- 
pense of the State. Then, as regarded 
pauper lunatics, there was much room 
for reform. Their condition was more 
distressing than that of any other class. 
There were 1,800 of these lunatics who 
were inmates of the workhouses. Their 
treatment was a matter upon which 
more than one Commission had reported. 
He remembered a person who gave up 
the best part of his life to visiting these 
institutions, and in trying to do some- 
thing for the benefit of his fellow-men, 
finding one of these poor idiots chained 
to a pillar. 

Mr. KENNY: In what district ? 

Mr. MOORE said, the incident he re- 
ferred to occurred in the county of Clare 
some years ago, and the condition of the 
lunatics who were inmates of the work- 
houses generally was such as to call for 
immediate attention and reform. There 
was a wide distinction to be drawn be- 
tween the lunatics in the county lunatic 
asylums and those in the workhouses. 
No institutions in the Kingdom were 
better managed than the Irish county 
asylums, and he had known frequent 
cases in which persons had been re- 
covered from what was supposed to be 
a perfectly: hopeless state of lunacy. 
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The provision, however, which was made 
for the lunatics received in the Irish 
workhouses was most defective. There 
was no attempt whatever to cure them, 
and they were left to live their wretched 
lives in a hopeless state of imbecility. 
Of course they were harmless, because 
if <¢ pauper lunatic attempted a crime 
he was at once transferred to the county 
lunatic asylums. He came next to the 
instruction given in the Irish workhouse 
schools. According to the last Return, 
which, however, was not very recent, 
there were 42 teachers engaged in in- 
structing the children in the workhouse 
schools, the whole of whom were un- 
classed and uncertificated, notwithstand- 
ing the ready means provided by the 
law for ascertaining the capability and 
qualifications of these persons to tecah. 
He thought the matter was one for in- 
quiry at the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who had a right to see that 
no unqualified teacher was appointed. 
They ought to refuse their sanction to 
such appointments; but he was sorry to 
say that he had witnessed in his own 
district the slowness of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in dealing with proved 
cases of incapacity. Where the teacher 
was Geacaite of performing the duties 
required of him, the Local Government 
Board ought to come forward and im- 
peratively put an end to his employ- 
ment. As to the inspection of the 
workhouse schools, it was of a two-fold 
character, and consequently came to 
nothing. The inspection of the school 
building came under the Poor Law, 
whereas the inspection of the educational 
qualifications of the children came under 
the National Board. The Inspector of 
the National Board went down to inspect 
the schools; but he had no authority to 
enforce his orders, and therefore the 
standard of education was below par, 
and the condition of the children was 
one of entire neglect ; because there was 
no authority whatever, either direct or 
indirect, to enforce a better state of 
things. Very numerous complaints had 
been made to the Local Government 
Board, but without effect. If the in- 
spection of the workhouse schools was 
was not to be an absolute farce the In- 
spector ought to have power to enforce 
his orders. As he had said, the inspec- 
tion was of a two-fold character. The 
school buildings and materials, and the 
condition of the children were under the 
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Local Government Board, whereas the 
educational arrangements were under 
the National Board; and the result of 
this two-fold inspection was that the in- 
terests of the children were altogether 
neglected. No doubt, the great defect 
in the Irish workhouses was that the 
children were brought up in idleness 
from the very first day they entered the 
house; and hence it was found that, 
even in the case of men who had served 
the Queen with distinction, it was al- 
most impossible to make them respect- 
able members of society, and they con- 
sequently returned to what they regarded 
as their home. Some of the children 
were occasionally employed in picking 
a few weeds, or in some of the minor 
branches of agricultural labour; but 
there was no pretence of teaching them 
any industrial work whatever. The 
children were brought up in idleness, 
and this idleness acted upon them ina 
most deplorable manner, owing to the 
associations among which they were 
thrown. There was only one corridor 
and one recreation ground, and the 
morals of the children were corrupted 
by requiring them to mix with able- 
bodied paupers, whose whole life had 
been spent in vice and immorality. It 
was impossible to keep the whole of the 
pauperinmates ofa workhousein thesame 
building without some contamination ; but 
in the Irish workhouses there was little or 
no classification at all. He had watched 
the matter himself and had inquired into 
it closely, and he was prepared to say 
that there was no real classification 
whatever. He was only talking the 
other day to the manager of one of the 
reformatory schools in Ireland. That 
gentleman spoke of the satisfaction and 
pleasure his work gave him, when he 
found that many of those who passed 
through his hands were brought to a 
better state of mind and became useful 
members of society ; but he added, that 
of all the classes which came under his 
hand, the most difficult to deal with, or 
inspire with any sense of self-respect, 
were the pauper criminals. When the 
children were hired out to farmers for a 
month or two in the summer time they 
were lost sight of, and nobody seemed 
to care what became of them afterwards. 
The Local Government Board had given 
statistics to show the number of children 
who had been hired out to farmers in 
that manner; but there was no con- 
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fidence to be placed in them. The chil- 
dren themselves were sent out reck- 
lessly—hired out for short periods to 
persons who had no interest in the chil- 
dren themselves, and who could not be 
expected to place them in such a position 
in life as would make provision for their 
future. The Vice President of the Local 
Government Board not long ago told a 
Royal Commission that out of 300 chil- 
dren sent out from the South Dublin 
Union 78 per cent did not return. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) asked the witness what reason 
he had for supposing that that 78 per 
cent of the children were doing well; 
and his only explanation was that as 
they did not turn up at the workhouse 
it might safely be presumed that they 
were going on all right. The right hon. 
Baronet asked if it were not equally pos- 
sible that this 78 per cent, in regard to 
whose future such confident hopes were 
entertained, might be in prison; and 
this gentleman representing the Local 
Government Board, after having made 
a statement that 78 per cent turned out 
satisfactorily, was bound to confess that 
his whole reason for believing they had 
become good citizens was that he knew 
nothing whatever about them. That 
showed the extent to which the bigotry 
of officialism would descend in order to 
bolster up a bad system. He did not 
wish to press the Committee further. 
The House had been saved from an in- 
fliction from him on the same subject 
last year by a ‘‘Count-out.” He had 
now had an opportunity of laying the 
matter before the Committee, and he 
trusted they would turn their atten- 
tion to this great social question. 
He believed that so long as they 
required these poor people to be 
brought up in a common life with adult 
paupers the consequence would inevit- 
ably be that they would become crimi- 
nals. What he wished and hoped was 
that, sooner or later, the Government 
would take up the question of the reform 
of the workhouse system in Ireland. If 
necessary, he trusted that a Royal Com- 
mission would be issued, so that they 
might get at the bottom of the Poor 
Law question. The feeling was very 
strong in Ireland that something ought 
to be done. They did not ask the Trea- 
sury for anything ; but it was their own 
money which they proposed to spend in 
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bettering the condition of these 
people. Surely they ought to ees 
trusted with the expenditure of their 
own money. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman move the reduction of the 
Vote? 

Mr. MOORE: Yes; by the sum of 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £108,544, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, including various Grants in Aid of 
Local Taxation.’’—( Mr. Moore.) 


Mr. KENNY admitted that the ad- 
ministration of the Irish workhouses 
was not satisfactory; but he could not 
altogether agree with the hon. Member 
in the charge of immorality which he 
had brought against the female inmates 
of workhouses. He was well aware 
that there were many young men in the 
workhouses whose moral character was 
not irreproachable ; but the vast majority 
of the women in the workhouses were 
old women who were there through 
poverty, against whom no reasonable 
charge of immorality could be brought. 
The hon. Member had cited an instance 
of a Union in the North of Ireland—in 
the county of Tyrone; but he should be 
sorry to take that Union as a criterion, 
as it was well known that that was the 
most immoral part of the country. It 
must be borne in mind that these work- 
houses were the only refuges for women 
in Ireland who were forced to betake 
themselves to them for a time; and it 
was unfair to draw a conclusion of ge- 
neral immorality from a single instance. 
There was, however, another offence 
which was, to a great extent, perpetrated 
in connection with the Irish workhouses 
—namely, the practice of smuggling 
whisky into them. Friends who came 
to visit the pauper inmates constantly 
brought whisky with them. It was also 
a fact that many of the employés in the 
workhouses were persons of objection- 
able character ; and, owing to the intro- 
duction of whisky, and a neglect of duty 
on the part of the officials, no doubt 
scenes of drunkenness did take place. 
He was glad to find that in the South 
of Ireland, at any rate, the introduction 
of nuns as nurses into the workhouses 
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had caused a beneficent change in the 
morals of the inmates. It was a practice 
which could not be too highly recom- 
mended and too warmly advocated, and 
he urged upon all the Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland the desirability of se- 
curing the services of nuns as ordinary 
nurses. He had no doubt it would 
remove a good many of the very dis- 
creditable scandals which were not un- 
frequently brought to light in Ireland. 
A very important question had been 
raised by the lfon. Member in regard to 
the manner in which the children in these 
workhouses were brought up; but al- 
though the teachers employed in the 
workhouse schools might not have re- 
ceived class certificates, he did not think 
that any serious charge of incapacity 
could be brought against them. He 
had seen a number of workhouse chil- 
dren in a variety of places who had 
been remarkably well shusdied as far as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
concerned; but he complained of the 
absence of technical education. The 
children were taught to read and write, 
and so on; but the idea of teaching 
them a trade never appeared to enter 
the mind of the Local Government 
Board; and when they went from the 
workhouses the only employment they 
were fit for was that of farm servants. 
All the deserving boys went out as farm 
labourers ; very few of them going into 
the cities, and the girls were either sent 
into the country as farm servants or into 
the towns as housemaids. He thought 
the workhouses in Ireland were institu- 
tions which afforded excellent facilities 
forthe establishment of technical schools. 
If these young lads were taught trades 
which they could turn to account after- 
wards, it would go a long way towards 
defraying the expense of their mainten- 
ance in the workhouses, because they 
would be learnt how to occupy a very 
useful future life, instead of being con- 
signed to the miserable fate of a farm 
servant until they could scrape some 
money together to take them away to 
America or one of the Colonies, there 
to be nothing more than hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. It was an un- 
doubted fact that children who were 
brought up in the workhouses had a 
direct stigma attached to them. They 
were neglected by the Guardians, or by 
the Local Government Board, who really 
directed the actions of the Guardians. 
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Their technical education was altoge- 
ther neglected. They were taught 
nothing but to read and write, and 
nothing was left for them but the 
most menial occupations when they left 
the workhouse. He thought the subject 
of the technical education of the chil- 
dren in the Irish workhouses was really 
most important ; and he was of opinion 
that the Government ought to take it in 
hand, and that the Chief Secretary, as 
President of the Irish Local Government 
Board, and those gentlemen who acted 
with him, should take into consideration 
some scheme for the technical education 
of these children which would give them 
a better chance of future success in life. 

Ooronet COLTHURST said, heagreed 
with the last speaker as to the bad state 
of technical education ; but he desired to 
express his opinion that a great deal 
could be done by the Guardians as the 
law now stood in Ireland. Where the 
law was at fault was in not empowering 
the Local Government Board to act 
where the Guardians would not act. 
It was very well known that the Guar- 
dians had power to board out the chil- 
dren, and boarding out had been found 
to be the best way of disposing of 
orphan and deserted children from the 
workhouses. But what were the facts 
of the case? In more than one-half of 
the Unions of Ireland the Guardians 
did not board out a single child; but 
they kept them in the workhouses in the 
state in which the hon. Member for 
Clonmel (Mr. Moore) had described. 
That was the fault of the Guardians, 
who had full power to board them 
out. He thought the hon. Member 
had misunderstood the evidence of the 
Vice President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board before the Commission 
of which he (Colonel Colthurst) was 
a Member. The evidence of Mr. 
Robinson was to this effect—that, as 
far as his experience went, where the 
boarding out system was practised the 
results were invariably good, and the 
children in many cases had been adopted 
by the families to which they were sent. 
He did not know any reason why the 
system should not be adopted in every 
Union in Ireland. As to industrial 
training, it was difficult to carry it out 
in the small Unions; but he saw no rea- 
son why there should not be Poor Law 
Schools in Ireland as well as in Eng- 
land, where the children could be col- 
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lected and taught trades. In the large 
Union of North Dublin some years ago, 
a real attempt was made to give indus- 
trial training to the children; but the 
master—a man of great experience— 
told him himself that, in spite of all he 
did, he never wished to see a child 
ome in the workhouse. There could 

e no doubt that boarding out was the 
proper thing todo. It stood to reason 
that if they were boarded out among 
the people from whom they sprung, 
they would be restored to the condition 
which Providence intended them to 
occupy. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary would at 
least do what he could to give effect to 
some of the suggestions which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Clonmel. 
Among other things, he would ask the 
Government, when they dealt with the 
question of Union rating in Ireland next 
Session, to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, so as to 
give unadulterated Union rating, and 
not the Union rating proposed in the 
Bill submitted to Parliament two years 
ago, in which the administration of out- 
door relief was excluded from the ope- 
ration of the Bill. If his right hon. 
Friend would give a satisfactory answer 
on that subject, he might spare him 
(Colonel Colthurst) the necessity of bring- 
ing forward a Motion which stood in his 
name for Friday. 

Cotonet. NOLAN expressed a hope 
that the Chief Secretary would answer 
the questions which had been brought 
before the Committee in the valuable 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Clonmel (Mr. Moore). He (Co- 
lonel Nolan) only proposed to discuss 
the workhouse system in connection with 
one particular point. Of course, his 
hon. Friend knew a good deal about 
the poor, having paid considerable at- 
tention to the subject, and having 
brought in two or three Bills to remedy 
the position of children in workhouses ; 
but he thought that there had been one 
omission in all the speeches which had 
been delivered upon the question — 
namely, that no one had gone into the 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Special education and training for work- 
house children, together with looking 
after them when they left the work- 
house, would be a very excellent plan if 
they had unlimited funds to draw upon ; 
and he believed his hon. Friend had 
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brought in a Bill to make ision for 
deaf and dumb children, by which they 
were to be sent to institutions ially 
provided and paid for. No doubt they 
would be liberally treated and properly 
looked after there; bnt they would be- 
come extremely expensive to the Unions, 
and he hoped that in any scheme which 
might be put forward, and any pressure 
that might be placed upon the Ohief 
Secretary, the question of the ratepayers 
would not be altogether neglected. At 
the present moment the rates were ex- 
ceedingly heavy; and he had no desire 
to rush hastily into any project which 
would largely increase the rates. He 
thought that was a point which it was 
quite possible to reconcile with the good 
administration of the workhouse sys- 
tem. He did not think that many of 
these children would be better off if 
they had more opportunities for learning 
a trade. He did not agree with the 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny), or 
the hon. Member for Clonmel, that their 
employment as herds or farm labourers 
was bad work for these children. On 
the contrary, he thought it was proper 
work for them in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The great bulk of the commu- 
nity in those districts had to herd stock, 
or attend to farming operations ; and he 
did not see why these children should 
not be put out to the same occupation 
in an agricultural community. Cer- 
tainly, they ought not to be made pets 
of, or put in a better position than the 
children of people who managed to keep 
out of the workhouse. During the last 
six or seven years, instead of increasing 
the industrial schools in Ireland, the 
Government had limited them. That 
was not the policy of the present Govern- 
ment alone, but in their action they had 
merely followed the policy of their Pre- 
decessors. Six or seven years ago it 
was announced that no contribution 
from the Treasury would be given ex- 
cept to certain existing schools; and the 
Government had carefully limited the 
contributions which they gave even to 
existing schools. He had himself ap- 
plied for an industrial school in Clifden 
—at least, he had been made the me- 
dium of communication on several occa- 
sions between the district and the Go- 
vernment; but he was sorry to say that, 
although that district was very much in 
want of an industrial school for boys, 


the necessary assistance had been re-. 
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tedly refused by the Government. 

e thought if the Local Government 
Board would extend the system of in- 
dustrial schools in Ireland, a great many 
of the objections which were now urg 
by different Members would be met. 
Not only might they extend the system, 
but it was also desirable that they should 
change the law. The law which at pre- 
sent existed was absolutely absurd. It 
was necessary that a child should com- 
mit some offence, even if it were only 
begging, before he could .be sent to an 
industrial school; and it was perfectly 
well known that the solemn farce of com- 
mitting a child for some trifling offence 
was frequently gone through in order to 
get him admitted into one of the exist- 
ing industrial schools. He did not think 
it right that the committal of a crime 
should be a qualification for admission 
to an industrial school, and he regretted 
to say that it was exactly the same in 
regard to the lunatic asylums. Criminal 
lunatics were sent to the county asylums, 
bat other lunatics were not; and per- 
fectly harmless lunatics suffered in con- 
sequence. He was strongly of opinion 
that this foolish rule ought to be 
abolished. There was one point in 
which he differed from the hon. and 
gallant Member for the County of Cork. 
(Colonel Colthurst)—namely, that the 
Local Government Board should have 
power, in an ordinary case, to override 
the decision of the Guardians. Of course, 
if there was a case in which religious 
prejudices had been allowed to operate, 
or a pauper had been unfairly treated 
in regard to his religion, the Local Go- 
vernment Board should have power to 
demand explanations, and even to over- 
ride the decision of the Guardians. But 
for the decisions of a Board of Guar- 
dians, who, as a general rule, looked 
after the finance of a district, to be over- 
ridden by the Local Government Board, 
sitting at a great distance from the 
Union, was absurd, and would be so 
eat a reflection upon the Guardians, 
that he hoped no Government would 
adopt the suggestion. There was an- 
other point in which he should like to 
receive an explanation from the Chief 
Secretary, and it had reference to the 
possibility of Ireland being visited by 
cholera. He trusted that precautions 
would be taken to prevent the spread of 
disease, and he hoped Parliament would 
not be allowed to break up before hon. 
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Members were told exactly what was 
intended to be done in Ireland, Had 
the Local Government Board any poticy 
in regard to the rural workhouses? Did 


ed | they intend that the cholera patients 


should go into the workhouse hospitals, 
or be placed in detached hospitals? He 
was in favour himself of having them 
placed in detached hospitals as far as 
possible. He believed that in many 
cases it would be a good policy to erect 
temporary huts at a distance from the 
Union Workhouse, and such temporary 
huts could be so arranged as to prevent 
the affection from being communicated 
through bad water or otherwise, and 
thus of reducing the chance of the dis- 
ease spreading to a minimum. He 
should be glad to know from the Chief 
Secretary. what it was intended to do 
with the hospital question? What he 
was afraid might happen was this—that 
if the cholera visited Ireland, many 
clever letters and minutes might be 
written with the object of throwing the 
responsibility upon the Guardians, and 
of avoiding the responsibility themselves. 
He did not care who was responsible— 
whether the Local Government Board or 
the Guardians—but his idea was that 
if the cholera came into the country it 
must be met by some Central Body, who 
would be in a position to obtain every 
kind of knowledge and information, and 
the Local Government Board would cer- 
tainly be the best Body for such a pur- 
pose. What he would propose to the 
Local Government Board, in reference 
to the rural districts, was that they 
should have one or two temporery hos- 
pitals. He would not say what kind of 
hospitals; but they ought to be cheaply 
erected, as the expense would be a 
serious matter for consideration. The 
merest hut would be quite sufficient. 
He thought a model ought to be erected 
at some central station in Dublin, and 
that some mechanic should be toid off, 
who knew how to put the buildings up. 
There were tore than 160 Unions in Ire- 
land, and if they were required to go to 
the expense of erecting temporary hos- 
pitals, probably nothing might be done 
by the time the emergency arose. What 
he asked was a very simple matter, 
which would cost the Government very 
little. The cholera might not visit Ire- 
land after all; but if it came a little 
nearer, he hoped the Government would 
make some arrangement of that kind ; 
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and, therefore, he trusted that the Chief 
Secretary would answer the question he 
had put. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER wished to put 
a question or two in regard to this Vote; 
but before he did so he would express 
his regret that the hon. Member for 
Clonmel (Mr. Moore) had moved the 
reduction of the Vote before they had 
exhausted the discussion on the subject 
introduced by the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). He thought the feeling 
on that side of the House was that 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary should withdraw the Vote for the 
present; and if it was impossible to do 
s0, that the discussion would be allowed 
to go on fairly upon its merits, so that 
the Irish Members should retain their 
control over the very unpleasant issue 
which had been raised. He was sure 
his right hon. Friend would not mis- 
understand him. He did not put it as 
a question of-confidence in the Irish 
Executive. He thought there was no 
man in that House who had the slightest 
doubt that the Chief Secretary was ac- 
tuated in all these things by the highest 
and most advanced standard of official 
honour, and any decision arrived at by 
him would command the confidence of 
the House. But he wanted to tell his 
right hon. Friend—he did not know 
whether his right hon. Friend was aware 
of it—that there was growing up in the 
House, as well as in other quarters, a 
distrust of the permanent Irish Execu- 
tive; and he should be sorry that any 
question should arise which should 
put hon. Members in conflict with the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, or with 
Lord Spencer. He thought the time 
was arriving when the action of the 
permanent Irish Executive would be 
exposed to the very serious criticism, 
not only of the House, but of the coun- 
try. Let him take the case they had 
heard to-night. He knew nothing what- 
ever of the case; but here was a man 
charged with defalcation—in England 
they would call it embezzlement. Whe- 
ther the man was guilty or not he did 
not know—he knew nothing about the 
facts of the case—but he was charged 
with having appropriated the public 
money, from time to time, during a 
period which extended over a series of 
years. When the fraud was found out, 
the deficiency amounted to between 
£2,000 and £3,000; and a certain body 
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of Commissioners in Ireland, adopting a 
course of action which, in England, 
would be regarded as compounding @ 
felony, still retained the services of the 
defaulter, and proceeded to realize his 
assets. No prolonged discussion of the 
matter was needed. By return of post 
it would be known—aye or no—whe- 
ther this collector had those rates or 
had paid them to the authorities, or 
whether he was short in his accounts; 
and if he had retained them for 48 
hours beyond the proper time, he 
ought not to be allowed to remain 
in the Public Service. He would 
say no more than to suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should postpone 
the Report on the Vote until the de- 
cision of the Government could be made 
known, so that not only the Irish, but 
the English Members, might have a full 
discussion if they were not satisfied. He 
desired now to ask for a few items of in- 
formation as to what he might call the 
extraordinary amount of this Vote. He 
could not help contrasting the Irish 
Local Government Board with the Local 
Government Board in England. The 
English Local Government Board had to 
deal with 25,000,000 of people; the Irish 
Local Government Board with 5,000,000. 
In England the highest official, after 
the President—who was a Oabinet Mi- 
nister—was a Permanent Secretary, at 
£1,500 a-year; but in Ireland there was 
a Vice President with £2,000, a Medical 
Commissioner with £1,200, another Com- 
missioner with £1,200, a Secretary with 
£900, and an Assistant Secretary with 
£600. The difference between the cost 
of the permanent staff in England and 
Ireland was almost inappreciable, al- 
though the amount of the work done in 
England was at least three times as 
much. The time had arrived when at- 
tention should be called to the growing 
extravagance of the Irish Adminis- 
tration in all its parts. He would now 
take another point. In Ireland there were 
14 Inspectors, whilein England there were 
23; but look at the disproportion in the 
amounts about to be voted for the per- 
sonal and travelling expenses of these 

ntlemen. In England 23 ee 
sek £4,698 as their expenses, while 14 
Inspectors in Ireland required £4,020. 
Then, if he came to the salaries of the 
Medical Inspectors, in England 3,520 Me- 
dical Officers cost £143,000, while 1,064 
Medical Officers, or about one-third in 
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Treland, cost £74,000. The same thing 
prevailed through all these Irish Votes; 
and, in his opinion, the whole Irish Ad- 
ministration was economically and finan- 
cially, but ‘he hoped not morally, in an 
unsatisfactory state. 

Mr. MOORE protested against the 
statement of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) that he 
had stepped in between the Committee 
and the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). He thought nobody could have 
gone further than he did, seeing that 
on three occasions he had broken off his 
speech and discontinued his statement, 
in order to allow hon. Members an op- 
portunity of going on with the previous 
subject. Even when his hon. Friend 
the Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) made a last appeal to the 
Chief Secretary to postpone the Vote, 
he positively waited in his seat for a re- 
ply. The complaint, therefore, of the 

on. Member for Wolverhampton had 
no foundation whatever. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the moment 
the reduction of the Vote was moved 
all chance of the withdrawal of it was 

ut aside. He wished to thank the hon. 

ember for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) for the frank and effective 
speech he had delivered. In a few 
words he had applied the common sense 
of an English Member to the narrative 
he (Mr. Sexton) had given to the House, 
and he had swept away the cobwebs 
with which the Chief Secretary sought 
to cover the case of Mr. Elliott. He 
hoped the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber would be adopted, and that the Re- 
port of the Vote would be postponed 
until the decision of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was made known. In the 
meantime he hoped the Chief Secretary 
would rigidly insist upon the principle 
he had laid down being carried out— 
namely, that the Executive should suffer 
no further delay to take place in elicit- 
ing the real facts of the case; and if they 
found that this officer had appropriated 
the money of the public that they would 
remove him at once from the public 
service. So far the case rested entirely 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He 


quite agreed with the several speakers 
who had recently addressed the Com- 
mittee as to the neglect of the industrial 
training of children in the Irish work- 
house schools. Indeed, industrial train- 
ing was neglected in all the primary 
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schools in Ireland, although there was 
no wpe | where it was so much re- 
quired. It was of no use to depend 
upon those whose duty it was to provide 
the rates, because a good many of them 
were in very little better condition than 
the paupers themselves. No matter how 
urgent the need for reform, they must 
alwaysconsider it asan equation they had 
to deal with ; and however desirous they 
were of improving the administration of 
the Poor Law they must take care that 
the financial burden was not made too 
heavy a load for the ratepayers to bear. 
There was another matter in relation to 
themanagement of workhouses, to which 
he wished to call attention. He referred 
to the decency of religious worship, and 
the religious training of the young. He 
had more knowledge of the South of Ire- 
land than the North ; and in his opinion, 
where the Catholics had a controlling 
power on the Boards, the interests of the 
Protestant minority were wisely and 
generously cared for; but in the North 
of Ireland, where the Catholics on the 
Boards were in a helpless minority, the 
treatment given to Gatholic adults and 
children was far different. In the case 
of the Newtownards Workhouse, there 
was a Protestant chaplain, and the Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian inmates had 
religious instruction and worship pro- 
vided for them. But there was no Ca- 
tholic chaplain, and theconsequence was 
that the children were put out of the 
school into a yard while relizious in- 
struction was given to the rest; and at 
night in the dormitories, when the Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian children were 
going through their prayers, the Catholic 
children were locked outside the door 
until the operation was over. It often 
happened that, on leaving the work- 
house, the children were placed with 
Protestant masters, the result of which 
was the complete uprooting of their re- 
ligious faith. He submitted that the 
Local Government Board ought to apply 
themselves to this question of dt ad 
for the religious instruction of youth and 
the common decencies of religious wor- 
ship. In the same Board, although the 
Rubric of the Catholic religion required 
decent order for the celebration of Mass, 
the base economy of the Board was such 
that the priest was obliged to celebrate 
it with an old table furbished up as an 
altar. The Local Government Board had 
power, if they were inclined to exercise 
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it, to provide for religious worship in the 
workhouse schools and for the decent 
religious instruction of the young. He 
wished, next, to say a word as to the 
action of the Local Government Board 
in dealing with contested elections under 
the Poor Law. At a contested election 
at Drumeliff, in the county of Sligo, it 
was reported to the Board that the can- 
didate who obtained the largest number 
of votes, in defiance of the law, went to 
the houses of two of the voters and took 
possession of the voting papers which 
had been left by the police, which he 
kept in his possession for 24 hours. It 
was an illegal act for which the law pro- 
vided a penalty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told the House that because the 
gentleman in question had a majority of 
votes sufficient to seat him on the Board 
of Guardians the Local Government 
Board had not interfered. No matter 
how great the majority was which that 
candidate obtained, he ought not to have 
been allowed to sit on the Board, as he 
had committed an illegal act, for which 
the Local Government Board ought to 
have prosecuted him. It was no answer 
to say that tlie defeated candidate 
could have brought an action against 
him. The Department charged with 
the conduct of the election was the 
Department which ought to have taken 
the initiative. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman upon what ground 
of common sense he justified the action 
of the Local Government Board in re- 
fusing to interfere, and in refraining 
from exacting the full penalty for such 
an offence? In the case of another con- 
tested election, it was proved at the in- 
quiry held by the Inspector that forged 
proxy papers were issued. The Return- 
ing Officer distinctly reported that forged 

apers were sent in to him, and there 
had been needless delay in reporting 
upon it. Before the debate closed, he 
hoped the Ohief Secretary would explain 
whether the Local Government Board 
were exercising their powers in finding 
out how the proxy papers came to be 
forged, so that the forger, whoever he 
might have been, might be prosecuted 
and punished. Turning next to the 
Gweedore evictions, he wished to point 
out that 200 men, women, and children 
had been recently evicted on the estate 
of Mr. Wybrant Olpherts, in some cases 
for one, and in line for two years’ 
rent, and were allowed to lie in the 
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ditches for three days and three nights ; 
and although he was contradicted in 
that House, he had the authority of the 
parish priest for saying that it was not 
until the fifth day that the relieving 
officer came with some vehicles to take 
the unfortunate people to the work- 
house. For the purpose of embarrass- 
ing the tenants, the landlord took his 
proceedings in one of the SuperiorCourts, 
and by so doing materially added to the 
amounts due. The same relieving officer 
filled the double office of relieving officer 
and gombeen man, or seller of meal, 
exacting from the poor people who were 
driven to the verge of ruin the highest 
rates. He would like to know whether 
that was a combination of officers that 
the Local Government Board were pre- 
pared to tolerate; and whether the man 
who supplied the people with meal at 
excessive rates should be the same man 
who was to represent a public Depart- 
ment in relieving them the moment they 
were turned out-of-doors? The law 
allowed six months for redemption. 
These poor people had crops in the land 
from which they were evicted, and their 
only hope lay in selling those crops and 
redeeming their holdings within the 
statutory six months, by scrapin 
enough together to satisfy the demands 
of the landlord. In order to watch the 
crops which were growing in the ground 
it was necessary that some member of 
the family should be left on the spot. 
The Legislature allowed that the per- 
sons evicted might get four weeks’ out- 
door relief; but the evicting landlord, 
being also Chairman of the Dunfanaghy 
Board of Guardians, refused to accept a 
motion to that effect. The Board re- 
fused, in the first place, to give any out- 
door relief, and even went farther, and 
decided that no wife should be admitted 
to the workhouse unless her husband 
was admitted also, thereby preventing 
the poor men from taking care of their 
holdings during the more when they 
might be redeemed. The law said that 
the husband might remain outside for 
the purpose of watching the farm, and 
seeing that the crops were not de- 
stroyed; but the Board of Guardians 
made themselves the instruments of the 
nnical will of the landlord, and said 
the husband must come in also, and 
leave the farm unattended, or the wife and 
children would be turned out on the 
roadside to starve, What happened? 
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When a motion was made to give four 
weeks’ relief to these unfortunate people, 
Mr. Wybrant Olpherts, thisevicting land- 
lord, taking advantage of some quibble 
which the right hon. Gentleman had en- 
deavoured to explain, ruled that the 
motion could not be put. He accused 
the Local Government Board of being 
supine and neglectful in the discharge 
of their duties. He contended that when 
the poor people in Ireland, driven to 
despair ae penury, were unable to meet 
their engagements, by reason of oppres- 
sive rents, the least the Local Govern- 
ment Board could do was to compel their 
own officials to act impartially, and 
neither allow the gombeen man to be 
the relieving officer, or the evicting land- 
lord to preside at the Board of Guar- 
dians, with power to refusethe dole which 
the Guardians were willing to give. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR concurred with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) in thanking the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) for adding to the charge they 
had made against this Department re- 
garding Mr. Elliott the force of his de- 
served reputation in the House. He 
had risen now, however, upon another 
point, as he presumed it would be con- 
venient for the Chief Secretary to reply 
upon every question that might be sub- 
mitted to him. He hoped, when the 
right hon. Gentleman came to deal with 
the case of Mr. Elliott, that he would be 
able to give assurances that it would be 
dealt with not only justly, but promptly. 
The subject to which he desired to call 
the attention of the Committee was the 
working of the Labourers’ Act of last 
year. A Committee was at present en- 
gaged in investigating the operation of 
that Act; and although it had only sat 
for one day, and there were only two 
witnesses examined, and those two wit- 
nesses Officials of the Department—its 
Vice President and Legal Adviser—the 
evidence given established every demand 
which had been made for the amend- 
ment of the Act. Their claims that the 
matter should be promptly dealt with, 
and dealt with at the Autumn Session, 
were irresistible, after the evidence given 
before the Select Committee. They had 
the broad fact admitted that, while a 
labourer could only be expected to pay 
ls. a-week, or £2 12s. for his house and 
pict, that house and plot would cost the 

ardians £100, or £5 7s, 6d. a-year. 
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Thus they had the astonishing fact that 
these cottages could only be built for 
the labourer on the condition that the 
ratepayers of the district paid more than 
half the sum annually which they had 
cost. What had been the result? A 
question was asked in the Committee 
that day, not by an Irish Member, but 
by the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. S. Buxton), which showed a 
startling result. Evidence had been 
given by the Vice President of the Local 
Government Board that the Act had 
beon confined in its operation to the two 
Provinces of Leinster and Munster, and 
there had not been a single attempt in 
the Province of Connaught to carry out 
the provisions of the Act, nor in the 
Provinee of Ulster. The hon. Member 
who put the question naturally remarked 
that it had been stated in evidence that 
the labourers of Connaught were in a 
much worse plight than in any other 
Province, and the reply was, ‘ Cer- 
tainly.” Therefore, the only deduction 
to be made from the facts was that this 
Act for the relief of the labourers had 
not once been carried out in the Pro- 
vince in which it was most required. 
He believed that the representation he 
made would be corroborated by every 
Member of the Committee. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cxipers) rose to Order. 
It was not in Order to discuss the evi- 
dence given before a Committee that had 
not yet reported. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That isiio. Such 
a discussion is out of Order. If the 
Committee has not reported, the hon. 
Member is not entitled to refer to the 
evidence before it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
felt it his duty to stand upon a technical 
point as to the propriety of bringing 
these facts before the Committee. He 
had been simply anxious to point out 
one or two facts with regard to the posi- 
tion of the labourers in Ireland upon 
which the operation of the Labourers’ 
Act could be discussed. He was also 
anxious to discuss the subject on the 
present occasion, which was probably 
the only opportunity that could present 
itself. He had no wish to add to the 
already heavy burdens on the shoulders 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land; and, considering the time that 
this discussion would occupy, he should 
certainly not exceed the limits of pro- 
priety. In accordance with the ruling 


of the Chairman, he should not, of course, | 


refer to the evidence given before the 
Committee, but would merely put the 
Committee in possession of facts which 
were matters of notoriety. It was per- 
fectly well known that as long as the 
Government continued to charge this 
high rate of interest the Labourers’ Act 
would be a dead letter. He would sub- 
mit this point to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to Order. 
It had always been considered con- 
trary to the courtesy due to a Com- 
mittee of that House that a subject 
should be taken out of their hands and 
made a matter for discussion in that 
House before the Committee had re- 
ported. It was a rule of courtesy which 
the House had always observed during 
the many years he had occupied a posi- 
tion in the House, and he hoped it would 
continue. 

Mr, T. P. O'CONNOR said, there 
was scarcely anything he would not do 
for the hon. Member who had just 
spoken, except vote for a Motion which 
he had dropped for some years. He 
would reserve the observations he was 
about to make until the Committee had 
reported ; but he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to put 
the Committee in possession of facts 
that were within his knowledge, and to 
controvert his statements if he found 
them to be incorrect. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
was not a fact that, up to the present, 
not a single house had been built under 
the Labourers’ Act of last year? He 
asserted that this was the case, and 
that, perhaps, very good reasons could 
be given for it. He also agked him to 
controvert this statement—that a large 
number of the Unions in Ireland re- 
fused to carry that Act into operation, 
because they considered that the ex- 
pense of doing so would be excessive ; 
and he would further ask him to state 
whether or not it was correct that a 
large number of the Unions which had 
carried their schemes so far as to have 
obtained the signature of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the sanction of 
both Houses of Parliament—whether he 
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was not strongly of opinion that a large 
number of Boards of Guardians, al- 
though they had carried the matter to 
the final stage, would not go to the ex- 
pense of putting their schemes into ope- 
ration? As a matter of fact, the Boards 
of Guardians shrank, owing to the ex- 
cessive cost imposed by the Government, 
from applying for money to carry out a 
work which had been sanctioned by both 
Houses of Parliament, and the conse- 
quence was that a large number of 
houses would not be built which would 
have been built had the rate of interest 
been less. What did that mean? It 
meant that the 12 months which had 
elapsed since the Labourers’ Act was 
passed had been to a large extent 
wasted, and that another 12 months 
would be wasted likewise, because, as the 
hon. and gallant Member for the County 
of Cork (Colonel Colthurst) would know, 
with regard to the practical operation 
of the Act, that notices under the exist- 
ing law must be published in the 
months of September, October, and No- 
vember. The initiatory step was to pub- 
lish the notices in those months, and 
unless those notices were so published 
no further steps could be taken with re- 
gard to the erection of cottages, not 
only with respect to this year, but also 
with respect to next year. But was it 
not a fact that the Chief Secretary could 
not controvert the statement which he 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor) made most posi- 
tively—namely, that all the probabilities 
pointed out that not a single Board of 
Guardians in Ireland would publish any 
notice during the months of September, 
October, and November, and that all the 
facts pointed to not a single cottage 
being built, either this year or the next, 
in consequence of such notices not being 
given? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary knew the cause as well 
as he (Mr. T. P.O’Connor)did. The cause 
was that the people of Ireland could 
not imagine that the Treasury would be 
so extortionate, or that the Treasury 
would be so foolish, as to charge a rate 
of iuterest which practically prevented 
the carrying out of an Act upon the ne- 
cessity of which all parties were agreed. 
That being so, the people of Ireland ex- 
pected further legislation; they had a 
right to expect it, and it was the expec- 
tation of that legislation which suspended 
and paralyzed the operation of the Act. 
He could assure the Committee that if 
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new legislation was not brought in the 
Act would practically remain a dead 
letter. Owing to circumstances which 
he dared not allude to, a great and ex- 
traordinary opportunity had occurred to 
Her Majesty’s Government of giving that 
prompt legislation which was nec 
or the carrying out of the Act. If Her 
Majesty’s Government were to bring in 
an amending Bill during the Autumn 
Session, which had been promised, to 
deal with points on which there was 
unanimity of opinion, he felt sure the 
Bill would pass through the House with- 
out any opposition, and that it would 
become law in time for the different 
Boards of Guardians throughout the 
country to carry out the Act this year. 
Finally, he most earnestly urged the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to take the matter into his favourable 
consideration, so that the Boards of 
Guardians might proceed with their 
work ; and, still more, that the labourers 
who, at the end of the Autumn Session, 
would, in all probability, be added to 
the political forces of the country, should 
feel that their grievances had impressed 
themselves on the mind of the Govern- 
ment, and that the Autumn Session 
would bring them practical relief. 
Coronet NOLAN said, he should only 
detain the Committee for a few moments 
while he made some remarks upon a 
single point. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) in 
the course of his speech had made one 
observation with reference to a part of 
this Vote, which he (Colonel Nolan) was 
unable to agree with, and which he 
thought required an answer. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had spoken 
of that portion of the Vote which re- 
lated to the Medical Department as 
being too high, as compared with the 
amount expended in England under the 
same head. He thought, however, that 
the hon. Member had been led into a 
mistake,.so far as this item was con- 
cerned, by the difference in the manner 
in which the Votes of the two countries 
were framed. Asa matter of fact they 
weré drawn up quite differently. The 
items of the medical portion of the Vote 
relating to Ireland were drawn up 
under one or two heads, whereas in the 
Unglish Vote they were spread out 
under several heads, and it was that 
circumstance which he believed had 
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misled the hon. Gentleman. If hon. 
Members would look at the Irish Vote 
it would be seen that the total amount 
for medical purposes was £96,400; and 
if they took the English Vote, including 
registration, it was £33,854. He did 
not. know why it was, but the medical 
‘expenditure under the same Vote was 
£143,500. 

Mrz. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
not alluded to the Medical Vote at all. 
He had referred to the salaries of the 
Medical Officers, cost of drugs, &c., and 
compared them with the corresponding 
items in the English Vote. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he stillthought 
the hon. Gentleman had fallen into an 
error, because the Irish Vote undoubt- 
edly included a number of extraneous 
items. There was, for instance, to be 
taken into account the expenditure on 
public vaccination, and travelling ex- 
penses in connection with the Medical 
Department, which were not charged in 
the same way in the English Estimates. 
The only fair mode of comparison was 
to add up all the English medical items 
and all the Irish medical items and then 
consider the balance; to deal with them 
in any other way would only lead to 
needless dispute. The hon. Member 
would find he was correct in stating that 
the whole of the Irish medical items 
were £96,000, and that the whole of the 
English medical items amounted to 
£33,854, adding, as he had before men- 
tioned, the registration charge, which it 
was only fair to include. The propor- 
tion was, therefore, as three to one 
between the Irish and English Votes. 
It might be said that the Irish popula- 
tion was one-third of the English popu- 
lation ; but he thought that the Medical 
Service of a country should be to a 
certain extent regulated by area, and 


‘that it should not rest upon population 


alone. There was another considera- 
tion to be kept in view in comparing 
the Medical Votes of England and Ire- 
land. Ireland was the poorer country 
of the two, and amongst the reasons 
why she was poor was the fact that 
almost all the great public establish- 
ments, the prisons, dockyards—in fact, 
most of the good things out of which the 

le could earn money—were in Eng- 
fond. Finally, although in respect of 
this Vote he would allow that primd facie 
the Irish people were better off than the 
English people, yet, for the reasons he 
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85 
had advanced, he contended that they 


enjoyed no undue superiority. 

CotonEL COLTHURST said, the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had called 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Committee to a very important 
point in connection with the Catholic 
children in one of the Northern 
Irish Unions. He might also mention 
another Union in which the Board of 
Guardians had persistently refused, up 
to within the last few weeks, to do their 
duty in this respect. He rose for the 
purpose of saying that if these things 
occurred in the various Unions it showed 
the necessity of giving some power to 
the Local Government Board to deal 
with matters of this kind. He thought 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) was not 
quite fair in his strictures on what he 
(Colonel Colthurst) had said on the sub- 
ject. He did not say that the Local 
Government Board were to over-ride the 
Boards of Guardians either in England 
or in Ireland; but he did think that 
some Central Body should have the 
power of redressing the grievances of 
any helpless class of people who had 
not the means of redressing those 
grievances themselves. He thought that 
the Local Government Board should 
have the power to compel the Boards of 
Guardians to bring up Catholic children 
in the manner desired ; and ‘he hadalways 
regretted that his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary did not use the power 
which he undoubtedly possessed in the 
direction indicated. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to supersede Guardians 
who did not do justice to the Catholic 
children in the workhouses, he believed 
that it would have the effect of remedy- 
ing the evil complained of, and that the 
power would only have to be exercised 
once or twice. 

Mr. DEASY said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member 
for the County of Cork (Colonel Colt- 
hurst) that it was desirable that the 
Local Government Board should possess 
the powers necessary to compel Boards 
of Guardians to do their duty with re- 
spect to Catholic children in work- 
houses. There were several Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland who were not dis- 
posed to act properly towards the poor ; 
and it was a fact that those Boards of 
Guardians were mainly composed of per- 
sons belonging to the class who were 
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against the ple—that was to say, 
they were mainly composed of landlords 
and agents. It would be well, under 


‘such circumstances, that the Local Go- 


vernment Board should use its powers 
impartially, and that, if the powers 
which they at present selene were 
found to be insufficient for the object in 
view, further powers should be given. 
He maintained, however, that at present 
the balance of opinion in Ireland was 
that the Local Government Board ex- 
ercised the powers vested in them 
in an arbitrary and despotic man- 
ner, and unduly hampered Boards of 
Guardians in the discharge of their 
duties. He was of that opinion himself ; 
it was the result of his own experience, 
because, when he was a Poor Law Guar- 
dian, he had often been involved in 
controversies with the Local Government 
Board, who were constantly interfering 
with and overthrowing the work of the 
Nationalist Guardians. If the Guardians 
wanted to change their rules, the Local 
Government Board was sure to send 
down an order to prevent their doing so. 
The case of the Cork Board of Guar- 
dians, he believed, had — the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. On a recent occasion 
a matter of importance was brought 
before that Board, and it was proposed 
by the Guardians to institute a necessary 
reform in connection with the admi- 
nistration of out-door relief. It had 
been found that the question of out- 
door relief was becoming very impor- 
tant, and more pressing year by year, 
and that it was impossible, under the 
system in force in Ireland, to keep any- 
thing like an adequate check upon the 
relieving officer. The amount of out- 
door relief in the Cork Union was 
increasing at the rate of £2,0000r £3,000 
a-year, which so alarmed the Guardians 
that they appointed a small Committee 
to consider the matter and report to the 
Board the advisability of altering the 
existing arrangement. He remembered 
that, after many days of labour, the Com- 
mittee brought in an important Report 
which was submitted to the Board, and 
adopted by them unanimously after two 
days’ consideration. The Local Govern- 
ment Board were then asked to give their 
sanction to the recommendation of the 
Committee ; but they refused to do so, 
without giving any adequate reason, 
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Memorials were addressed to them 
asking them to reconsider their decision 
in ‘the interest of the ratepayers; but 
they refused to agree to the pro- 
posal. He said that the Local Govern- 
ment Board unduly exercised their 
powers on the occasion he had referred 
to. There were several other cases of 
@ similar character which he might draw 
attention to; but he would abstain from 
80 doing, because he had no desire un- 
necessarily to prolong the present discus- 
sion. With regard to the industrial 
training of children in workhouses, 
which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cork County had just alluded to, the 
question was perhaps of more importance 
than any which could be brought before 
the attention of the Uommittee on that 
Vote. Unquestionably, it was impossible 
to train these children properly in the 
workhouses, the Guardians having no 
facilities for giving them an industrial 
education, because there was no power 
to compel pauper children in Ireland to 
learn any particular trade. Even if a boy 
were put to atrade in an Irish workhouse, 
and he desired at the end of a week or 
a fortnight to give it up and lead a life 
of idleness, the Board of Guardians had 
no power to make him go to work ; they 
were obliged to let him have his own 
way, and the result was that the boy 
grew up to become a burden on the com- 
munity. He believed, then, that if in- 
creased powers were given to the Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland, the desire of 
the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore) would be met, and a large num- 
ber of boys taught to earn their living. 
In that way the able-bodied men, whom, 
under the existing system, it was im- 
possible to keep out of the workhouses, 
would no longer be found seeking ad- 
mission. If those men had, in their 
childhood, been sent to some school 
altogether removed from the evil in- 
fluences of the workhouses, he believed 
they would have become useful members 
of society instead of what they were, 
merely burdens on the ratepayers. Un- 
fortunately, the people he was speak- 
ing of constituted a very large class, of 
whom it might be said that, whenever 
they were not in the workhouse, they 
were in gaol; and he believed that until 
Parliament gave facilities to board 
out children, or to purchase and endow 
schools for the industrial training of 
pauper children, this unfortunate state 
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of things would continue. There was 
another matter to which he should like to 
call the attention of the Committee, and 
that was the position of able-bodied 
women in the workhousesin Ireland. The 
Guardians had it in their power to sepa- 
rate fallen and abandoned women from 
those who were innocent and virtuous, 
and this was done in a number of work- 
houses, although it was neglected in 
others. Now, he said there was no 
reason why the Local Government Board 
should not insist upon the Boards of 
Guardians throughout the country carry- 
ing out the rule of separation; and he 
believed that if it were done it would at 
once put a stop to the demoralization 
amongst women which went on in cer- 
tain workhouses in Ireland. He com- 
plained that the Local Government 
Board exercised their powers in a 
manner which was not conducive to the 
interests of the ratepayers, and which 
did not lead to the Boards of Guardians 
having any confidence in the Local Go- 
vernment Board. Let the Committee 
consider a case in connection with the 
Kinsale Workhouse which occurred a 
short time ago. It was proposed that 
nuns should be introduced into the 
workhouse for the purpose of taking 
charge of the hospital, and a resolution 
was unanimously carried by the Board 
of Guardians to that effect; but the 
Local Government Board refused to 
sanction the arrangement unless a sepa- 
rate building was erected for their 
accommodation outside the workhouse; 
though there was ample room within the 
building, as would be seen when he 
stated that the Kinsale Workhouse was 
built for 600 inmates and only contained 
120 at present. He would like to know 
why one rule was made for the work- 
house he was referring to, and another 
rule for the workhouse at Cork, where 
the nuns had been admitted and had 
given satisfaction to everyone? It was 
clear that the Local Government Board 
had no reason but an imaginary one 
for refusing to admit the nuns in 
the first case he had mentioned. He 
had had some experience himself of 
the powers of the Local Government 
Board; and he thought that the way 
in which they performed their duties 
generally, with regard to the Poor 
Law, was extremely objectionable. Fur- 
ther, he contended that some rules 
should be laid down both for the guid- 
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ance of the ment, of Boards of 


Guardians, and of the Auditors; When 
some of the best men in the land were 
thrown into prison on suspicion by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), at that 
time Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, it was found neces- 
sary in some eases to relieve the families 
of many of those men ; and resolutions 
were passed in the usual manner, at 
several Boards, authorizing the Guar- 
dians to give 15s. or £1 a-week for that 
purpose. The Local Government Board 
had those resolutions before them; they 
never made any objection to them; they 
did not object to the amount of money 
voted, nor did they give the Guardians 
the slightest intimation that they were 
likely to be surcharged for any portion 
of the item of relief in question. But 
when the auditing of the accounts had 
taken place, the Guardians unexpectedly 
found themselves surcharged to a very 
considerable amount. In Cork Union 
the sum was not very large; but in Mid- 
Gleton Union the Chairman was sur- 
charged to the amount of £44. A re- 
solution was sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, asking that the influence 
of the Department might be used with 
the Auditors to have the surcharge re- 
mitted; but the Local Government 
Board answered that it was not in their 
power to influence the Auditor. He 
(Mr. Deasy) was surcharged for a small 
sum himself. He believed, then, that 
they had no influence with the Auditor ; 
if he had known at first as much as he 
knew then, he would have allowed the 
Sheriff to proceed against him for the 
recovery of the money claimed. When 
allthe Poor Law Guardians had paid the 
amount with which they had been sur- 
charged, on account of the families of 
‘suspects,’ the Local Government Board 
thought it expedient to exercise that 
power which before they had*disclaimed, 
and they actually induced the Auditors 
not to surcharge certain gentlemen be- 
longing to the Orange Society on account 
of other matters. What had occurred in 
Cork Union was a case in point. A gen- 
tleman, a member of the Orange Lodge 
and well known to the hon. and gallant 
Member for the County of Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst), was surcharged for having 
Fn relief to persons who were not 
egally entitled to receive it; heknew at 
the time he gave the relief that it was 
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given illegally ; he knew that it was dis- 
tinctly laid down as unlawful, and that the 
Auditors could surcharge him with the 
amounts. But the Local Government 
Board having interfered in his behalf, 
the surcharge was not enforced. Their 
action in reference to that affair showed 
that the statement that they had no con- 
trol over the Auditor was not true. He 
would give another instance in support 
of his argument. Three Governors of 
the Cork District Lunatic Asylum were 
surcharged £33 by the Government 
Auditor, which they refused to pay; 
and, although the Middleton magistrates 
gave a decree for the amount, the sur- 
charge was not enforced. Those gentle- 
men were, of course, Orangemen. He 
ventured to say that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would do well to lay down 
some rule for the guidance of Boards of 
Guardians in the administration of the 
rates, so that they might know when 
they were acting legally or otherwise. 
It was monstrous that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which had the resolution of 
the Board of Guardians in question be- 
fore them week after week, should have 
left those Guardians to act in an illegal 
manner, without informing them of the 
fact. If they had had any notion 
that the relief they were giving was 
illegal they would have adopted some 
other means ; but the Local Government 
Board gave them not the slightest inti- 
mation that their action was illegal. 
There was another matter of great im- 
portance, and that was the way in which 
the pauper lunatics were treated in the 
lunatic wards in the workhouses in Ire- 
land. He did not think any question 
more important, because of the helpless- 
ness of these people, could occupy the 
attention of the House. Harmless luna- 
tics were invariably sent to the work- 
houses, and there was practically no 
provision made for them. There was 
a kind of classification ; but it was not 
at all what it ought to be. The nurses 
knew nothing about the treatment 
of such people, and there were no 
doctors whose profession it was to 
attend them; and, on the whole, the 
chances of their recovery in these work- 
house wards, to say nothing of com- 
fort for them, were hopeless. In 1879, 
a Report was presented by, he believed, 
a Select Committee appointed by the 
late Oonservative Government, which 
recommended that certain workhouses 
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in certain districts should be set aside 
altogether for the treatment of these un- 
fortunate people. There was no reason 
why that recommendation should not be 
carried out, because the workhouses in 
some parts of the country—Kinsale, for 
instance—were not filled to one-seventh, 
or even one-tenth of their capacity. If 
that plan was adopted, these poor people 
would be treated properly, and he had 
no doubt there would more cases of re- 
covery than otherwise. It was one of 
the most disgraceful things conceivable 
that these people should not be properly 
treated, but should be huddled together 
with no proper provision being made for 
their treatment. This was a matter 
which he would ask the Chief Secretary 
to consider, for it was really.one of great 
importance. He did not wish to say 
anything on the subject raised by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) as to cholera patients, 
except that it was of great importance 
that hospitals should be provided for 
them. the City of Cork there was a 
hospital set aside for cholera patients 
should an epidemic break out; but that 
was not the case in Bandon and other 
places in the county, and should there be 
an epidemic in Ireland, no provision 
having been made for the treatment of 
the patients, results of a serious nature 
would follow. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the few points 
he had ventured to place before the 
Committee, and particularly that with 
regard to the ag lunatics. There 
were several other matters to which he 
would not now advert; but he could not 
avoid reference to the one of 
Inspectors under the Explosives Acts. 
The Boards of Guardians had to pay 
these Inspectors; but the Inspectors 
were appointed by the magistrates of 
Petty Sessions, who’ got one of their 
own friends to apply for the office, then 
appointed him, and no sooner was he 
appointed than they raised his salary ; 
but the Guardians had to pay; and, 
should they refuse to do so, all the ma- 
gistrates had to do was to make an order 
on the Treasurer of the Union, who 
should regard such an order as a first 
charge on the balance to the credit of 
the Guardians, and if there was no 
balance at the time the order was pre- 
sented, he was bound to pay it out of 
the first monies received by him. He 
referred to this matter, because much 


Ur. Deasy 


{COMMONS} 








irritation had been caused to the Cork 
Guardians by the manner in which these 
Inspectors had been appointed, and their 
salaries increased. They knew that this 
had been done in the interests of a class; 
and if the Local Government Board 
permitted the injustice to continue, 
they would forfeit altogether what little 
confidence the Irish people had in them. 
He did not wish it to be understood 
that he objected to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as a Central Controlling 
Authority. It was absolutely n 
to have some such Central Authority ; 
but what he did object to was that in 
the last three or four years, particularly 
in Unions where Nationalist Guardians 
held the balance of power, the Local 
Government Board had increased their 
authority in an objectionable manner. 
He hoped the Government would lay 
down some rule which would check 
the action of the Department; if they 
did, they would find that the Boards of 
Guardians throughout the Southern coun- 
ties, and particularly if the Election of 
Guardians Bill then before the House 
was passed, would do their duty fairly. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, the remarks 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Deasy) were 
very interesting in several particulars, 
and not the least to him in the sentence 
with which the hon. Member concluded. 
Standing on the threshold of the dis- 
cussion of this Bill, to which some little 
time had been devoted, he must ear- 
nestly express the hope that it would 
become an Act that Session; because if 
it did, not only would great benefits be 
conferred on the Irish people, but some 
of the most critical and intricate contro- 
versies to which allusion had been made 
would be closed once and for ever. The 
hon. Member had discussed at some 
length the questions started by other 
hon. Gentlemen; but towards the end ‘of 
his speech he referred to the position of 
the Explosives Acts, and to the ineffi- 
cient manner in which they were carried 
out. It was impossible for him to come 
provided with papers and statistics for 
all these points, and he had no time to 
inform himself as the discussion went 
on; but upon this point he remembered 
that the Local Government Board had 
considerable powers, and that complaints 
had frequently been made—in private, 
he must say—of the expensive character 
of the Inspectors under the Explosives 
Acts. He should be glad to receive 
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hints from hon. Gentlemen, and to con- 
fer with them either in private or in 
public ; but the direction which recom- 
mendations lately made to him had 
taken was the control of the police in 
this matter. Whether that was the 
view of the hon. Member he should be 
curious to learn; but there were many 
hon. Members who were inclined to 
think it would, perhaps, be the most 
economical and the most efficient system. 
The hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore), touching point after point which 
were afterwards filled in by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cork County 
(Colonel Colthurst), argued against the 
present workhouse system, which he 
thought was too favourable to those 
penne who he considered ought not to 

e in workhouses at all, but should be 
supporting themselves by their own 
labour, and which, on the other hand, 
bore too hardly upon people who ought 
to be in the workhouses at the public 
expense. Idlers, he said, were allowed 
to frequent the workhouses; and, on 
the other hand, others who ought to 
be supported by the public on account 
of their infirmities were neglected. He 
could not, however, but think that the 
arrangements made were not far off the 
mark, and the proper mediums had been 
struck. ~The main principle upon which 
these workhouses were conducted, and 
the arrangement drawn up was, that 
idlers who could support themselves by 
sound labour should be deterred from 
applying for relief to the workhouses 
by the restrictions imposed. These re- 
strictions must be uniform. If there 
was to be a real test of whether a person 
should or should not be supported by 
the public, it must be a uniform test; 
and a uniform test would always admit 
some persons who ought not to be ad- 
mitted, and, at the same time, perhaps, 
bear a little hard on others who deserved 
better treatment; but he th8ught it was 
not yet proyed that the workhouses of 
Ireland, any more than those of Eng- 
land, encouraged a great number of 
idlers to throw themselves on the public 
charge; or, on the other hand, that the 
ersonal discomforts and vexations of 

eing supported in the workhouses 
were of such a character as to bear 
hardly on persons who were pauper in- 
mates. The hon. Member referred to 
the lunatic wards, and in that respect 
undoubtedly it would be well if some 
remedy peti be applied. It was a most 
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painful sight to see these unfortunate 
people collected in small bodies—with 
the air of depression which such persons 
usually bore—where they were a small 
isolated section of the larger body, the 
ee majority of whom were sane, The 
unatics were few, and were probably in 
the charge of persons who were not pro- 
fseaiopalie acquainted with the manner 
in which they ought to be treated, and 
their condition was certainly hopeless 
and distressing. With regard to the 
pauper children, the same remarks ap- 
plied, and, to a certain extent, in many 
cases, must apply necessarily, and in 
this case it was yet more painful. It 
was a sad sight to see 8 or 10, or 15, 
or 20 poor little children being taught 
with few of those appliances which could 
be obtained in larger establishments. 
Their number, and the distressing cha- 
racter of their condition were, no doubt, 
painful. In this case, and in the case 
of the lunatics, it would be better if 
they could in the one case adopt the 
English system, and have large work- 
house schools; while in the case of the 
lunatics it was well worth considering 
whether they could be congregated in a 
central workhouse. But it must be al- 
lowed that in all these cases the con- 
sideration came in that the contribu- 
tions of the Treasury were rigorously 
applied, and that every alteration of 
system in the direction of a more plea- 
sant life, and more efficient training, 
and more healthy maintenance was liable 
to cost money, and they must be very 
careful that in their desire to obey the 
dictates of philanthropy, they did not 
put on the ratepayers a burden which 
people who had a right to be represented 
might be unwilling to adopt. The hon. 
Member had spoken of the inferior class 
of teachers in the Irish workhouses ; 
but unfortunately the supply of qualified 
teachers had long been very deficient in 
Ireland. It was most distressing in the 
elementary schools to see how few of 
the teachers at that moment really had 
such qualifications as would be consi- 
dered necessary in England, and even, 
perhaps, in Scotland; but upon that 

int the Government had clean hands, 

ecause the real prime cause of this de- 
pression in Irish education was the want 
of training. The causes of that want 
of training were well known to all Irish 
Members, and those causes the Govern- 
ment had done their very best. to remove. 
As time went on, he thought the steps 
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that had been taken would cause an 
improvement, and they might hope that 
after the elementary schools had been 
supplied the Standard might go on im- 
proving lower down the scale, and the 
workhouses might get supplied with 
better teachers. But the hon. Member 
likewise spoke of the industrial training, 
and on that point he charged the Local 
Government Board with not having fur- 
thered it. The Board might not, per- 
haps, have done all in their power to 
further it; but they had not prevented 
the Guardians in any case from estab- 
lishing industrial training. He was un- 
willing to anticipate whatever discussion 
there might be on the Vote for Industrial 
Schools; but the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) had spoken 
of the extreme parsimony of the Govern- 
ment for a cond many years past, in re- 
fusing to allow more industrial schools to 
be started in Treland. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member was well aware that the par- 
simony he complained of had not resulted 
in Ireland being ill-used, as compared 
with the Sister Island, because in England 
and in Wales the proportion of money 
per head for industrial schools was only 
3 to 1, as against the proportion in Ire- 
land ; whereas the proportion in popula- 
tion was, roughly speaking, twiceas large, 
and more probably 6 to 1, as compared 
with Ireland. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, as he understood him, proposed to 
largely relax the conditions under which 
children might be sent to industrial 
schools. That was a very serious ques- 
tion indeed. It would result, he could 
see, in industrial teaching, at the public 
expense, being extended over almost 
the whole of Ireland; and it was quite 
obvious that many hon. Members, in- 
cluding the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), would 
certainly have something to say about 
the great body of Irish children being 
educated on a system which, in England, 
was only applied to those who, from the 
unfortunate circumstancesof theirhomes, 
had no chance of the least education. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Cork 
had said he would not inflict on the 
Committee a speech on Union rating if 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) would state what 
the views of the Government were on 
that subject—whether they proposed to 
make the Union Rating Bit a measure 
for encouraging indoor relief, and dis- 
couraging outdoor relief in Ireland; 
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or whether they would adopt the Eng- 
lish system of applying Union rating to 
every species of relief. He could see 
that it would be impossible to pass a 
Bill through Parliament for a limited 
and partial system of Union rating. In 
all questions in which the two countries 
could have their affairs managed on the 
same system, it was very important that 
the greatest possible amount of simi- 
larity should be aimed at. The Union 
Rating Bill in England, which was 
passed some 20 years ago, had been, on 
the whole, a very great success; and 
the tendency in England during those 
20 years had certainly not been in the 
direction of excessive and dissolute out- 
door relief, but rather the opposite; 
and he had no doubt that although by 
an artificial system of having Union 
rating for indoor relief, and divisional 
rating for outdoor relief, when once they 
should pass the Bill that would be a 
system he could not ask Parliament to 
adopt. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) had referred 
to a question upon which he had said 
something at Question time, and asked 
what measures were being taken by the 
Local Government Board to provide 
hospitals in case of cholera. In that 
matter there had been a good deal of 
activity, and the policy of the Local 
Government Board was this—they pro- 
posed first to rely upon the existing 
hospitals. Wherever fever hospitals 
existed they were of opinion that it 
would be well if the Guardians were to 
use them as cholera hospitals. Where 
no such hospital existed, or where it was 
inconveniently or dangerously placed, 
or where, by any evil chance, the cholera 
should fall upon Ireland severely, and 
the hospitals were over-filled, and room 
was wanting—with a view to that they 
had carefully examined whet measures 
had been adopted in England. In Eng- 
land advice had in one case been given 
by the English Local Government Board 
in the shape of a Memorandum with 
regard to temporary hospital acecommo- 
dation. That was, he believed, in the 
year 1876, and the advice given was 
that the authorities should resort to huts 
or tents. The Local Government Board 
for Ireland had been adopting measures 
for ascertaining where temporary hos- 
pitals might be most rapidly procured ; 
and they had ascertained that one Eng- 
lish firm had a sufficient number of 
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tents in store. But they were anxious 
to have these temporary hospitals on 
the spot, and they had applied to an 
Irish firm for the plan of ‘a hospital 
with the intention of at once farthering 
the provision of hospitals should they 
be needed. For immediate purposes he 
might state that the Government had in 
store 16 Constabulary huts at Pheonix 
Park, which had been inspected by In- 
spector Mackay, and he had found them 
admirably suited for temporary hospitals. 
They would accommodate five patients 
each, and could be erected in’a few 
hours. The Government proposed to 
hold them at the disposal of any Sani- 
tary Authority that might require them, 
and they would be willing to leave the 
question of payment to arbitration ; but 
he would see that this most necessary 
service was pushed forward quickly, be- 
cause he quite agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Member that when troublesarose, 
whether through the inroad of disease, or 
war, or famine, the difference was very 
great between having provision actually 
made and the question settled of autho- 
rity and responsibility for the arrange- 
ments made, and these things not being 
settled. Going back to the question 
with which this discussion commenced, 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) made some general 
observations as to the conduct of per- 
manent officials in Ireland. He did not 
acknowledge the justice of those obser- 
vations, because he doubted whether the 
hon. Member could find a case resem- 
bling that which they had been now 
discussing, in which any Government, 
English, Seotch, or Irish, had acted with 
more decision than the Irish Govern- 
ment had in the case referred to. He 
did not know what measure of public 
spirit his hon. Friend had; but he 
thought he was present when he de- 
scribed the action of the Igish Govern- 
ment in that case as an earnest of what 
they would do in similar cases, and he 
should be very much surprised if the 
hon. Member could pick any hole in the 
action of the Irish Government in that 
matter. The hon. Member said that 
when an allegation was made two days 
would be sufficient to settle the matter. 
The hon. Member had not studied the 
case sufficiently ; he had not paid suffi- 
cient attention to the great principle 
that no man should be condemned un- 
tried. The Executive had not had the 
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opportuni of writing to Mr. Elliott, 
to ask him Suet colour be laced n 
the charge. Till the Board had had its 
meeting, and until the Executive got 
a reply from them, they would not have 
that opportunity, because his (Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s) recollection of the matter was 
that the first official intelligence they 
had that anything that could be con- 
strued into defalcations had existed was 
contained in the answer which the Board 
of Blackrook Commissioners returned to 
their first letter, and it was immediately 
on the heels of that answer that they 
sent their second letter, to which the 
Board must return a reply after their 
next meeting. 

Mr: MOLLOY: What is the date of 
that letter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had not 
got the papers with him; he was not 
aware the subject was going to be 
started. But the letters of the Executive, 
whenever they were written, were written 
very soon after the communication was 
received from the Blackrock Commis- 
sioners. As he had already stated, the 
Blaekrock Commissioners had been ex- 
ceedingly sluggish, and, consequently, 
in the last resort, he should propose that 
the matter be dealt with by two inde- 
pendent bodies. However, as a prac- 
tical result of this discussion, he was 
perfectly prepared to accept the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
to defer the Report. The hon. Gentle- 
man had done much good by comparing 
the Estimates of the one country with 
those of the other, and he(Mr. Trevelyan) 
would be extremely glad if his hon. 
Friend could, on some future occasion, 
give them his ideas as to whether a 
Public Office was better managed by a 
Board or by a Permanent Secretary. 
But when the hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the salary of the Vice President, he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) must own that Mr. 
Robinson’s responsibilities and duties 
were not more than adequately repre- 
sented by a salary of £2,000 a-year. 
It must be borne in mind that in the 
English Local Government Board there 
were two Parliamentary officers who 
had nothing to do except to look after 
that Board. In the Local Government 
Board in Ireland there was only one 
Parliamentary official, and he was the 
Chief ; and it was pretty plain 


that an official who had to be for the 
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best part of seven months in each year 
in constant attendance in Parliament at 
Westminster, occupied with the business 
of many different Departments, and with 
an amount of what might be called 
Home Office Business that alone would 
be enough to keep a Minister actively 
daaisloyt, would not in any sense be 
able to undertake the duties of a Per- 
manent Supervisor of a Department. 
Under those circumstances, he could not 
say that the Vice President of the Local 
Government Board was at all overpaid. 
His hon. Friend spoke of the very large 
expenditure on medical relief, and he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) did not think that the 
answer of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel! Nolan) covered the 
whole ground. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway put it down to the 
great territorial size of Ireland as com- 
pared with her population. That made 
some difference, no doubt; but he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) should say that the difference 
in the expenditure on medical relief in 
the two countries was due in great 
measure to the different habits of the 
English and Irish populations. The 
dependence of the Irish people upon me- 
dical relief provided by the public went 
undoubtedly in very much higher classes, 
and was very much more general, than 
in England, and was at least one main 
cause of the very great proportionate 
pot ner tad upon medical relief. An 
indication of that was the difference in 
the position which was occupied by the 
public dispenser in England and that 
occupied by the public dispenser in Ire- 
land. The dispenser in Ireland de- 
pended to a great extent upon a public 
row de but in England he depended 
chie A, oe his private practice. The 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) re- 
ferred to several cases of elections in 
which he considered the Local Govern- 
ment Board had not acted justly. Now, 
the Local Government Board was ex- 
tremely anxious to be relieved of its 
functions in regard to elections. Some 
80 or 90 contested elections were brought 
to be tried and supervised by the Local 
Government Board every year. The 
duty was one that was extremely in- 
vidious and extremely difficult to per- 
form, and he should be only too glad if 
it could be transferred by the Bill, 
which had now gone to “another place,” 
to a tribunal which was well fitted to 
examine into the questions at issue. 
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But he was bound to say that whenever 
a Question had been asked in the House 
with regard to the position of the Local 
Government Board respecting a con- 
tested Poor Law election, he had always 
gone into the case, and he had genera 
found that this idea governed the de- 
cisions of the Board—that as little as 
possible should be done to disturb the 
result of elections unless what had taken 
place was of a nature to falsify the elec- 
tions. The Board were of opinion that 
defects of technical legality should not 
be pressed too hard unless there was 
some reason to believe they occurred of 
malice aforethought, or unless the result 
of the elections was affected by them. 
He could not say he had found any case 
in which the Returning Officer was se- 
riously to blame in which he was not 
reprimanded, in one case he was even 
dismissed ; and he had not known any 
case in which an election was turned by 
illegality. He could not expect hon. 
Gentlemen to agree with the judgment 
of the Board in all the cases; but the 
Board had performed their duty to the 
best of their ability. He earnestly hoped 
this would be the last year the Board 
would have to decide election disputes. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
spoke of the Gweedore evictions. He 
should not follow the hon. Gentleman 
into that part of his speech in which he 
referred to the relations between the 
landlord and the tenants. He did not 
want to enter into controversial ques- 
tions, which were not essential to the 
Vote; but with regard to the conduct of 
the relieving officer, and the conduct of 
the Local Government Board, he had a 
word to say. The hon. Member said 
that the evictions took place on the Ist 
or the 2nd of July, but that the reliev- 
ing officer did not transfer the people to 
the workhouse until a good many days 
had passed. The relieving officer was 
specially sent by the direction of the 
Board of Guardians on Saturday, the 5th 
of July. Up to that time he conceived 
that he was performing his duty by re- 
maining at home, ready to be sent over 
in case he was wanted ; and, in so doing, 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) was informed he was 
acting strictly legally. The relieving 
officer had been long resident in the 
district, he knew well the circumstances 
of the people, and he was not out of 
sympathy with the people. The charac- 
ter given him by those who knew him 
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locally, including, he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
was informed, the Catholic clergy of the 
arish, was that he was a kindly and 
onest man, and was upright and gene- 
rous in his dealings with the people. 


The Local Government Board were alive 


to what was going on; from the very 
first they were in correspondence with 
the relieving officer, reminding him of 
the great responsibility he would incur 
by any Hegtect of duty. They sent an 
Inspeetor down to the locality to make a 
rar Report, and they reminded the 

uardians of their power to give out- 
door relief; but at that point the powers 
of the Local Government Beard ceased. 
The Local Government Board, as the 
hon. Gentlemen well knew, had no power 
whatever to order outdoor relief in a 
particular case. Well, on Saturday, the 
5th of July, the relieving officer was di- 
rected by the Guardians to proceed with- 
out delay to the scene of the evictions, 
and to afford, at his own instance, pro- 
visional relief, either in or out of the 
workhouse, according to the circum- 
stances of each case. He went accord- 
ingly, and offered meal in one case where 
he thought it was immediately wanted, 
and he offered to provide conveyances to 
the workhouse. The latter offer was 
refused by all the people. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the date the officer 
visited the place ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: 
of July. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: He got the 
order on the 5th; did he go the same day? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the reliev- 
ing officer went on the day that he got 
the order. The offer to provide convey- 
ances to the workhouse was refused— 
that was to the best of his (Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s) belief. — 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that the 
orders of Boards of Guardfins were not 
given to relieving officers until after 
their meetings. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the 5th of 
July was a long day; but he would 
not absolutely say the relieving officer 
visited the scene on the day he got the 
order; but, at any rate, it was not on 
the Monday he went. The relieving 
officer offered to take the people to the 
workhouse; but his offer was declined 
by the people, who were evidently acting 
under the advice of Father M‘Faddy, 


It was the 5th 


who said they were all to go in together ;- 
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and on the Monday following 141 did go 
into the workhouse, conveyances being 
provided for them by the priest, though 
the relieving officer would have pro- 
vided them if application had been made 
to him. Tken, with regard to no women 
or children having been allowed to go to 
the workhouse unless the father of the 
family went with them, on that point no 
complaint had hitherto been made to 
him. He saw, from the Report, that of 
the persons who went to the workhouse, 
72 had been amongst those evicted on 
the Gweedore estate, and the remainder 
were the wives and children of tenants 
on neighbouring estates, who had been 
evicted, but reinstated as caretakers; so 
there could not have been a general 
system forbidding wives and children to 
go to the workhouse unless the husbands 
and fathers went in also. The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) spoke on the subject of the La- 
bourers’ Act, with regard to which he 
was interrupted once by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers), and 
once by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). The 
hon. Member for Galway accepted the 
interruptions in a very cheerful spirit, 
and he said nothing from that moment 
forward to which anybody could take 
exception. But he (Mr. Trevelyan) could 
not help thinking that the general sense 
of the Committee would be with the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Newd: gate) who ap- 
pealed to the Chairman; because, when 
a Committee was sitting upstairs, it was 
altogether out of reason that the evi- 
dence should be the subject of comment 
in the House. The hon. Member (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) was so ingenious, how- 
ever, that, though he was obliged to 
obey the ruling of the Chair, he was not 
at all disconcerted, but was able to put 
forward his opinions and views‘on other 
grounds than on the evidence of the 
Committee sitting upstairs. The hon, 
Gentleman asked him several questions 
—for instance, whether any houses had 
been built under the Labourers’ Act; 
and whether any Boards of Guardians 
had objected to burden their ratepayers 
inthe matter? He (Mr. Trevelyan) was 
not aware that any houses had been 
built ; but he did not think that, under 
the schemes which were being put for- 
ward, any houses could very well have 
been built by this time. It was only in 
the latter part of the Session that the 
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Provisional Orders were passed ; besides, 
it was extremely unlikely that, with a 
Committee now sitting, and with further 
legislation so freely talked of by hon. 
Members, the present Bill would be put 
into any very active use. And when he 
was asked whether any Boards of Guar- 
dians had objected to burden their rate- 
payers, he should be inclined to think it 
was extremely probable that they had 
objected. The very principle of the Bill 
introduced by the hon. Member himself 
was that pressure should be imposed 
upon Boards of Guardians from the out- 
side, and that they themselves should 
have the power to say whether they 
would burden the rates by building 
houses. The hon. Member required from 
him (Mr. Trevelyan) two pledges, nei- 
ther of which he was able to give. 
The first pledge was that the Committee 
now sitting should report this year. On 
that point he had no power whatever. 
It was for the Committee themselves to 
say how much evidence they wished to 
take, how long they wished to sit; and 
it would be impertinent in him even to 
express a wish on the subject. The next 
pledge was that the Government should, 
in the Autumn Session, bring forward 
an amending Bill. On that rested a 
question of extreme gravity ; a question 
which could only be settled by an appeal 
to the Prime Minister, and upon which 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) would not have the 
courage to express any opinion. He 
knew that the idea of the Prime Minister 
was that the Autumn Session should be 
devoted exclusively to the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill. One hon. Mem- 
ber mentioned his desire that the Local 
Government Board shouldinterfere to see 
that the children in workhouses received 
the advantages of a religious education. 
Atthat momenta question was impending 
with the Donegal Board of Guardians, 
with regard to which he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
was extremely anxious. A controversy 
had arisen between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Donegal Board of 
Guardians, and he was bound to say 
there had been faults on both sides; but 
the difficulty occasioned at present ap- 

eared to lie with the Board of Guar- 

ians. The Local Government Board 
had made up their minds to settle the 
question ; and, in the course of the next 
week, he had no doubt that settled it 
would be. He was quite certain that 
they never could permanently allow the 
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houses to be deprived of religious in- 
struction and consolation. Having done 
his best to deal with the different points 
which had been started by hon. Members 
during the discussion, he earnestly hoped 
they would now be allowed to take the 
Vote. 

Mr. MOORE said, the right. hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had ex- 
hibited great patience and care in going 
through the many subjects which had 
been referred to by different Members 
of the Committee; and he did not in- 
tend to reward the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s patience by putting the Committee 
to the trouble of a Division, especially 
as his hon. Friends sitting on the Irish 
Benches opposite did not think it wise 
to do so. He desired, however, before 
he asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, to thank the Chief Secretary for 
the pointed way in which he alluded to 
the condition of lunatics. Of course, he 
considered the condition of the children 
was of paramount importance; but he 
was pleased to find the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took a deep interest in the eon- 
dition of the lunatics. Speaking of the 
children, the Chief Secretary alluded to 
the fact that he (Mr. Moore) had said 
there were 42 unclassed teachers; and 
the right hon. Gentleman stated that 
that was owing to the absence of train- 
ing schools, a defect which the present 
Government were taking means to re- 
medy. But that did not meet the case 
at -all, because none of the teachers, 
roughly speaking, were trained. He 
should be sorry to terminate any of the 
appointments already made; but what 
he complained of was that the Local 
Government Board sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of any unclassed teachers. 
Another point upon which he laid stress 
was that there was a clashing of autho- 
rity; that the Local Government Board 
Inspector came down to the schools with 
certain powers, and then the Inspector 
of the Education Department came down 
with other powers, and as a consequence 
the education of the children ‘suffered. 
The two points he had mentioned were 
points of administration with which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary might very properly deal, with a 
view to an improved state of ay 
There was only one more remark he 
wished to make, and that was that no- 
thing that hon. Members opposite could 
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say could increase his desire to keep 
down undue expenditure. He had al- 
ways been a consistent advocate of eco- 
nomy, and he anticipated that, by a wise 
reform, or modification of the existing 
system, a very large saving would accrue. 
He believed that some workhouses might 
be wholly closed, or only kept open so 
far as they were required for sanitary 
purposes. He asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he did not 
wish +o travel over the ground that had 
been so fairly and exhaustively covered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary; but he desired to make a few 
remarks with regard to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore). The opinion of Irish Mem- 
bers was not absolutely unanimous on 
come of the questions the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to. For instance, he 
could not agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that it would be an advantage to the 
educational training of children in work- 
houses that the duties of inspection 
should be delegated to the ordinary Poor 
Law Inspectors. In the first place, the 
technical knowledge which Poor Law 
Inspectors had to acquire to enable them 
to Sioshatge their Poor Law duties was 
altogether different to that technical 
knowledge which they should possess to 
fit them for Inspectors of Schools. It 
would be a distinct disadvantage, in his 
opinion, to the education imparted in 
workhouse schools if the duty of inspect- 
ing those schools were taken out of the 
hands of the Inspectors of National Edu- 
cation in the country. His idea was that 
the best means of improving the educa- 
tion of children in workhouse schools 
was to subject them to the same system 
of inspection as the children of ordinary 
schools were subjected to. A Poor Law 
Inspector, from his very position, knew 
nothing of the system atfd method of 
primary education which necessarily 
must be present to the mind of the man 
who came into contact with children for 
the purposes of education. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
referred in a very detailed manner to 
the administration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The details rather sur- 
prised him (Mr. Harrington), because 
he knew that government by the Local 
Government Board was perhaps the most 
intricate problem in Ireland, and he 
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who had the management of the De- 
partment must experience. Now, there 
was one point connected with the opera- 
tion of the Labourers’ Act to which he 
wished to draw special attention. The 
10th section of that Act provided that 
where a representation was made to a 
Sanitary Authority, the Sanitary Autho- 
rity was to report forthwith to the Local 
Government Board, and they must see 
whether the Sanitary Authority had 
devised a scheme under that representa- 
tion to put the Labourers’ Act into ope- 
ration; in other words, if the local 
Sanitary Authority refused to put the 
Act into operation, the Local Govern- 
ment Board were empowered by this 
section to do so. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had admitted 
that there were numerous instances 
where the Boards of Guardians had re- 
fused to put the Act into operation. 
Could the right hon. Gentleman give 
the Committee a single case where the 
Local Government Board had used the 
powers which the 10th section of the 
Act gave them—namely, to call upon 
the Sanitary Authority to devise a 
scheme, or themselves devised a seheme, 
by which the Act should be put in force ? 
He (Mr. Harrington) had watched the 
operation of the Act pretty carefully, 
and he had found that whatever had 
been done under the Act to improve the 
dwellings of the labourers had been due 
altogether to the willingness of the majo- 
rity ofthe ratepayers, orto the action of the 
Boards of Guardians, in which the elected 
Guardians had been in the ascendancy. 
He had failed to find a single instance 
in which the Local Government Board 
had endeavoured to give effect to the 
10th section of the Act by stepping in 
and compelling the Local Authorities to 
devise ascheme. Now, from the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor), it was evident 
that the Act had had no operation at all 
in two of the Provinces of Ireland. Only 
two efforts had been made to put the 
Act in operation in Connaught, where — 
the condition of the people most required 
it. He believed that not a single scheme 
had been devised by the Boards of 
Guardians in what was called ‘the loyal 
Province of Ulster,’ “‘ the Conservative 
Province of Ulster.” The labouring 
classes in that Province were as badly 
housed as those in any other Province. 
In respect to the two Provinces in which 
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no effort had been made by the Local 
Authorities to give effect to the Act, it 
was worth the consideration of the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
whether the Local Government Board, 
over which he presided, should not 
themselves put the Act into operation, 
Mr, WARTON said, he did not pro- 
se to enter into any of the purely 
rish questions which had been dis- 
cussed, 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. WARTON said, he had no in- 
tention of entering into the comparison 
between the work of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland and England, 
with which the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
threatened them. There was, however, 
one item in the Vote to which he desired 
‘to call attention—namely, the item for 
the pay of Inspectors. It amounted to 
£2,100, and what struck him was the 
small amount of. work which appeared 
to be done by the Inspectors for their 
salaries. Their labours appeared to be 
confined to the neighbourhood of the 
Parks, and the item was exactly the 
same as it was in the previous year. It 
was made up of the personal expenses 
of six Inspectors at £1 1s. a-day for 163 
days, and the personal expenses of seven 
Sub-Inspectors at the same rate; but 
although there were 313 working days 
in the year, these officers appeared to 
have been employed in one case for 166 
days, and in the other for only 143. He 
did not know what the explanation was, 
and it might be that they were only paid 
when they were actually employed. It 
certainly appeared that there were more 
Inspectors than were absolutely neces- 
sary, or else they did not perform half 
work enough. ’ 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Inspectors 
received a guinea a-day when they were 
employed on the work of inspection. 

Mr. HEALY wished to ask the Chief 
Secretary if there were any Unions in 
Ireland in which Vice Guardians were 
employed? He would also ask him what 
the intention of the Government was 
with regard to the Union of Newport, 
in the County Mayo? For a long time 
this district had been subjected to 
heavy rates, at which the greatest dis- 
satisfaction was expressed, as they were 
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aying no less than 4s. 6d.in the pound. 
They had passed a resolution to, the 
effect that they were totally unable to 
pay 4s, 6d, in the pound, and they had 
recommended that there should be an 
amalgamativun between them and the 
Westport or Belmullet, Union in order 
to lessen these high and. grievous ex- 
penses.. The poor people had resolved 
that they would pay no_ higher, rate 
than 2s. in the pound. That, however, 
he thought, would be a foolish step for 
them to take, as they subjected them- 
selves to political disability, and de- 
prived themselves of their votes. If 
they wanted not to pay so much, it 
would be much more preferable that 
they should come to a resolution to 
decline to pay county cess, because it 
would be better to strike against a tax 
which did not entail the loss of the vote 
or any political disability. Non-pay- 
ment of the poor rate did, of course, in- 
volve political disability. The Local 
Government Board had held an inquiry 
into the case, which had been adjourned 
to the 7th of August; but he did not 
see why three weeks should be taken up 
by Mr. Robinson, the Inspector, in this 
way. The valuation of the entire dis- 
trict was only £14,000, and it was 
absolutely absurd that there should be 
such charges made for such a poor dis- 
trict, He trusted that they would have 
some assurance from the Chief Secre- 
tary that the Government were willing 
to concur with some scheme of amalga- 
mation of Unions which would relieve 
the people. He was entirely opposed 
to the present system for the manage- 
ment of the Poor Law districts in Ire- 
land, although he admitted that there 
might be a difficulty in regard to the 
medical authorities. He did not think, 
however, that the difficulty was an in- 
superable one; and where they ‘uad dis- 
pensary districts they could, by an 
arrangement in regard to the staff of 
doctors, obviate much of the evil. He 
also wished to ask a question with re- 
gard to the Donegal Union, and he cer- 
tainly thought that the Chief Secretary 
had not dealt with the Guardians of 
that Union as he would have done if it 
had been a Union further South. The 
Catholic clergyman was still divorced 
from his flock, because the Guardians 
would not comply with the suggestions 
of the Chief Secretary, and had chosen 
to get rid of every Catholic official who 
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had been connected with the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Union. He 
had raised the repens last year, and 
was sorry to find that no progress had 
been made in the matter since. The 
Guardians were still recalcitrant. It 
was unjust that, because the Guardians 
were almost all Protestants or Pres- 
byterians, the paupers, who were almost 
entirely Cathclies should be shut off 
from the administrations of their clergy. 
In the case of the old sick poor this was 
peculiarly unjust. In the case of the old 
sick, who were on the verge of the grave, 
they found themselves shut out from 
the consolations of their religion. Even 
in England, where the religious griev- 
ance could hardly be realized because it 
was practically non-existent, any dis- 
tinction of this kind would be held to be 
an intolerable grievance. It might be 
said that the young people were able to 
attend the Catholic churches in the 
towns; but in the event of being at- 
tacked with small-pox, scarlatina, or 
any of the complaints to which children 
were subject, they were cut off from the 
ministrations of the priest. He asked 
the Chief Secretary to deal with the 
Boards of Guardians in the North of 
Treland as he had done with the Union 
of Carrick-on-Suir in the South. Why 
had not the Guardians of the Donegal 
Union been dealt with in the same 
manner? If a similar defiance of the 
regulations of the Local Government 
Board had occurred anywhere else, the 
Chief Secretary would have suspended 
the Guardians from the exercise of their 
functions, and appointed Vice Guar- 
dians. It was monstrous that hun- 
dreds of these unfortunate paupers pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic faith were 
allowed to die without Christian minis- 
tration simply because they were 
paupers. In Ireland, wherg religion was 
strong, there was a very widespread 
feeling on the subject, and he trusted 
that the Committee would have some 
statement from the Chief Secretary that 
would be satisfactory, instead of being 
put off again with promises never in- 
tended to be performed. For more than 
12 months this kind of thing had been 
going on, and the Irish Members had 
been unable to obtain satisfaction. In 
England such a scandal would be settled 
immediately. Time after time they had 
been told that the question was on the 
yerge of settlement, but it had not been 
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settled yet. So dogged were the gentle- 
men who officiated as Guardians in the 
Donegal Union in their religious pre- 
judices that they would defer dealing 
with the question until they were ab- 
solutely driven to do so. Unless there 
was something in the shape of a menace 
from the Government, he did not believe 
for a moment that the Guardians would 
consent to come to terms. He hoped to 
hear from the Chief Secretary some 
statement as to the nature of the steps 
which the Local Government Board in- 
tended to take. 

Mr. GRAY said, the Chief Secretary 
in the course of his speech had touched 
upon various important subjects, and 
one of the matters which had been 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
was of special importance at the present 
moment—namely, the provisions which 
the Local Government had made or 
were making in view of the contingency 
of a possible outbreak of cholera in Ire- 
land? He was aware that this was a 
subject to which the right hon {Gentleman 
and the Vice President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board should have their at- 
tention directed to; and he would ask if 
they were alive to the responsibility, 
and were prepared to accept it? There 
was no reason to assume that the United 
Kingdom would escape a visitation of 
this kind, for the history of previous 
epidemics: pointed to the almost cer- 
tainty of the disease visiting these shores 
in a more or less virulent form. It might 
not be at first in the most virulent form ; 
but, judging from past experience, the 
visitation next year would be much more 
serious and severe. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them what provision 
was intended to be made in regard to 
the hospitals, and so on; but there was 
one highly essential precaution which 
ought to be taken. He believed that it 
would be necessary to make a regular 
revolution in the present system of 
cleansing and scavenging. Cholera was 
essentially a disease which became dan- 
gerous and even fatal wherever filth 
existed, and he was of opinion that 
every precaution should be taken to 
insure cleanliness, for where that was 
done there was little to fear from 
the disease. Cleansing and scavenging, 
to be efficacious, required time; and 
he believed that no time should be 
lost in taking measures to prevent 


the disease from spreading. So fay 
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as medical assistance was concerned, it 
could not be n until the very 
moment of the attack and visitation ; 
but.it was very different with scavenging, 
cleansing, and disinfection, which, al- 
though very humble methods of pre- 
vention, were, perhaps, the most effica- 
cious, although they undoubtedly took 
up the most time. He did not gather 
from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had in bis mind the 
propriety of urging upon the Local Go- 
vernment Board the necessity of making 
these regulations. It was all very well 
to tell them that he had in view pre- 
parations which would be available 
when the visitation came; but it was 
desirable to do a great deal more. A 
fortnight ago, he had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman under what circum- 
stances the Local Government Board 
would feel themselves called upon to 
issue an Order, and he was told that it 
would be issued under the provisions of 
the 149th section of the Irish Act. Yes- 
terday, the Chief Secretary repeated 
something to the same effect. He 
thought it was time the Local Govern- 
ment Board told them distinctly what 
the nature of the arrangements was. 
All the Continental cities had taken 
precautions; and even America, which 
was 3,000 miles away from any centre of 
the contagion, had made preparations 
to prevent its inroads. Probably they 
would be told that the Local Govern- 
ment Board were fully alive to the 
necessities of the case; but that they 
would refrain as long as possible from 
issuing their Orders, for fear of pro- 
ducing a panic. Now, he did not be- 
lieve in any person dying of panic, and 
nothing effective would be done until 
the Local Government Board issued a 
sealed Order. If there were any per- 
sons who were likely to die of panic, he 
did not think it of much importance 
whether they lived or died. He would 
urge on the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self not to be panic-stricken in regard 
to the effect of panic on other people. 
It was his duty, and that of the Local 
Government Board, to take timely pre- 
cautions, and to issue Orders at once 
under which the Sanitary Authorities 
would be able to act. Scavenging and 
cleansing could not be accomplished in 
@ moment, and after the Orders were 
issued weeks and months would elapse 
before their cities could be thoroughly 
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purified and cleansed, and justify the 
people in regarding the approach of the 

isease with comparative equanimity. 
Scavenging and cleansing could not be 
carried on without great danger if the 
disease were actually to visit these 
shores, as it would be in that case a 
most serious thing to stir up the fester- 
ing accumulations of filth which were 
known to exist. What would be thought 
of anyone stirring up the mud of the 
Thames, or the accumulations of refuse 
in the back yards, if the disease were 
actually amongst them? Everyone who 
had a nose had palpable evidence that 
the streets of London required effective 
cleansing. He would urge upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the necessity of 
taking timely precautions in this mat- 
ter. He should remember that, if the 
ease of cholera which had been dis- 
covered in the Mersey the other day 
had been introduced into Liverpool, the 
disease would have been in Dublin 
within three days. He did not believe 
there was the least danger of the people 
becoming panic-stricken if the necessary 
Order was made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to have steps taken to in- 
stitute precautionary measures. It would 
be folly to defer their action until 
cholera was actually in their midst. If 
the provisions of the Public Health Act 
were to have any effect at all, now was 
the time for putting them in force. The 
Irish people would prefer having their 
streets cleansed under a sealed Order 
rather than having them left in a state 
of filth. He considered this a matter 
of enormous importance. The right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to an Act 
passed last year which materially affected 
Ireland, the object of the Act being to 
concentrate the responsibility in a single 
Sanitary Authority. In the peculiar 
conditions of Irish law, up to last year 
the duty in one district would be divided 
between the two Sanitary Authorities; 
but the Act of last year enabled the 
Local Government Board to concentrate 
the authority in the hands of one. Body, 
and so far the measure was a useful 
one. Unless the evil he would point 
out was mitigated, the Act would be 
found inoperative. The authorities called 
onin the urban districts in Ireland to carry 
out the special provisions which might 
be made whenever the Local Govern- 
ment Board mustered up courage enough 
to issue a sealed Order were the Poor 
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Law Guardians. The duty of carrying 
out the work was vested in that Body, 
even in Dublin City, and the financial 
effect of that was, that the expense was 
divided between the owners and the 
oceupiers, as all Poor Law charges were 
in Ireland. The Act of last year en- 
abled the responsibility to be handed 
over to the Urban Sanitary Authority, 
which in ordinary cases was, of course, 
the Corporation.. The taxes payable to 
the Corporation were payable solely by 
the occupiers, so that the financial result 
would be that, if the Local Government 
Board availed themselves of the Act of 
last Session, they would take the cost, so 
far as one-half was concerned, from the 
shoulders of the owner, who was cer- 
tainly best able to bear it, and whose 
life, in his own opinion at any rate, was 
more valuable than that of the poor 
occupier, and to transfer it to the 
shoulders of the occupier solely, who 
might be presumed, in most cases, to be 
the poorer man, and less able to bear a 
sudden impost, and less likely to submit 
to it with willingness. Now, that was 
an effect which he believed was not con- 
templated by the Act. He was not 
quite certain that the Local Government 
Board had any power in the matter; 
but if the Urban Sanitary Authorities, 
or any of them, were to be selected to 
undertake this grave responsibility, a 
responsibility which would probably 
bring on them, under any circumstances, 
a great amount of odium, and nothing 
else, they might also be saddled with 
the responsibility of transferring to the 
occupier liabilities which the occupier 
would not otherwise incur. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to give 
his consideration to this matter, or else 
he might find that, when the rules came 
to be enforced, they would all be dis- 
located by the financial difficul€y that so 
often cropped up. With regard to the 
Labourers’ Act, he (Mr. Gray) quite 
recognized the difficulty, and, in fact, the 
inexpediency, of generally discussing the 
subject pending the Report of the Select 
Committee. He trusted that the Com- 
mittee would see its way to reporting 
that Session ; but he acknowledged that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
justified in seeking to put any pressure 
upon that Body to express its opinion 
on the subject just now. It was sug- 
gested that, in consequence of the Act 
not having been put into effective ope- 
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ration either in Connaught or in Ulster, 
it might be the duty of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to exercise the powers 
conferred upon them by Section 10, and 
to endeavour to force, to a certain ex~- 
tent, the putting of the Act into opera- 
tion in extreme cases. Of eourse, the 
Local Government Board might consider 
it their duty to act in that way; but he, 
for one, must dissent from the opinion 
of his hon. Friends to this extent—that 
he believed they would be only justified 
in taking action of that kind in extreme 
cases. He thought it would be very 
much better for the interests of the 
labourers, and the success of the Act in 
the end, that the local Representative 
Bodies should be permitted to take the 
initiative. He did not believe in spurring 
on Local Bodies too energetically. He 
thought that where a Body was really 
representative of its constituency it was 
the best judge, and it was even better 
to let it make a mistake, and allow ex- 
perience to put it right, than to suppress 
it and put matters in such a state that 
they would go back to their former 
position. The true remedy against the 
apathy, and even the hostility, which 
characterized a certain number of 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland was to 
make them more representative of the 
people. As his hon. Frend had pointed 
out, wherever the elected Guardians had 
a majority on the Board, wherever really 
the popular party had had the pre- 
ponderance of votes upon the Board, 
they had shown their willingness to 
carry out the Act; and it was only where 
the er officio element, or the sympathizers 
with that element, had been too strong 
for the truly local element, that the Act 
had been rendered nugatory. He thought 
that the remedy for that was to strengthen 
the representative elementon the Boards. 
They knew that the Labourers’ Act was 
in its very essence a Sanitary Act. How 
was it that sanitary matters had attracted, 
during the last 10 or 15 years, such an 
enormously increasing amount of atten- 
tion in England? Why, it had only 
been since the time when Parliament 
had vested in the householders of 
cities and boroughs the franchise that 
those higher up in the social scale, 
statesmen and others, had found the ne- 
cessity of directing their attention prac- 
tically to sanitary matters. It was the 
last Reform Act which, by giving the 
people power in this country, had really 
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brought about the important and valu- 
able legislation which they had had in 
recent years in connection with all sani- 

matters. Now, if in’ the same 
way in Ireland they gave the people 
more power on their local Representative 
Boards, they would insure their awaking 
in a very short time to the necessity for 
sanitary reforms, even to the extent of 
putting into operation the Labourers’ 
Act. That would be a healthy, whole- 
some, and natural movement: But the 
Lecal Government Board in Ireland did 
not command the entire confidence of 
the Irish people, and pressure from that 
Board might have a deleterious effect. 
As he was on the sanitary question, he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the fact’ that, while 
he deprecated any pressure from the 
Local Government Board in this respect, 
he thought that Board could do a great 
deal to instruct and encourage the local 
Sanitary Authorities, whether Corpora- 
tions, or Boards, or Poor Law Guardians, 
in their duties under the sanitary laws. 
Now; the Local Government Board in 
England was ceaseless in its efforts in 
this direction ; but the Locai Government 
Board in Ireland never did anything at 
all. The Local Government Board in 
England, immediately after the passing 
of the Public Health Act of 1875, set to 
work in the most careful manner, and, 
under the highest possible professional 
advice, drafted a series of model Poor 
Laws, circulated them amongst the Sani- 
tary Authorities, and got them to adopt 
them with such modifications as might 
be required in certain localities. The 
Local Government Board in Ireland had 
done nothing of the kind. Not only had 
the Local Government Board in England 
issued a set of bye-laws, but after a cer- 
tain number of years they had issued 
a revised and more valuable set. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
whether the Local Government Board of 
Ireland would do anything to stimulate 
the Local Bodies in a legitimate way toa 
more healthy and vigorous action. The 
Sanitary Authorities in Dublin had 
adopted a set of bye-laws framed on the 
English model ; but they got in the mat- 
ter no assistance whatever from the 
Local Government Board, and that 
Board would not, even when they were 
framed, adopt them as a model and see 
how they could be applied to all the 
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other Sanitary Authorities of Ireland. 
He had put a Question on this matter 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had informed him 
vaguely that the Local Government 
Board of Ireland did not see the neces- 
sity for the bye-laws. He (Mr. Gray) 
failed to see why the Local Government 
Board in Ireland ought not to be as 
zealous in instructing and encouraging 
the local Sanitary Authorities, who natu- 
rally could not be expected to be in- 
formed on these subjects—why they 
should not, in fact, become as much inte- 
rested in their work as did the officials of 
the Local Government Board in Eng- 
land. Possibly the secret of it was to 
be found in the fact alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman in connection with 
an observation which he made as to the 
salary of the Vice President of the Local 
Government Board. He (Mr. Gray) 
respectfully agreed with him, that in the 
case of an official occupying so responsi- 
ble a post as Mr. Robinson, and per- 
forming his duties on the whole so well, 
he was not too highly paid by a salary 
of £2,000 a-year. He did not think they 
could get a good man to do the work for 
much less. In England, the Local Go- 
vernment Board was represented by two 
Parliamentary officers, one of them a 
Minister of Cabinet rank. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in-the speech he had 
made, touching on a variety of subjects, 
had shown a marvellous amount of in- 
dustry and a splendid memory; but no 
sane man could expect that the Chief 
Secretary could possibly make himself 
acquainted with all the details of the 
Local Government Board in Ireland in 
the manner in which the two Gentlemen 
who represented the English Local Go- 
vernment Board, and who were charged 
solely with those duties, and no others, 
could make themselves acquainted with 
the details of their Office. Compared 
with the enormous number of duties 
which the right hon. Gentleman had to 
discharge, his functions as President of 
the Local Government Board . were 
merely nominal. All he could possibly 
be expected to do was to act as a species 
of funnel to submit to the House infor- 
mation which hereceived from the officials 
in Ireland. He was not like either of 
the English Representatives of the De- 
partment, who were responsible officials, 
and not merely nominal Heads, but Par- 


liamentary Heads of the Office, able to 
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answer Questions, and go into subjects 
from. their own. knowledge. He (Mr. 
Gray) was amazed at the amount of 
knowledge which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Trevelyan) had shown; but 
the right hon, Gentleman did not. pro- 
fess to have the same knowledge of the 
Department as, the officials of the Local 
Government Board in England were 
legitimately expected to have, seeing 
that, they were, more responsible and 
had more knowledge in the matter., He 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, to the difficulty which 
sometimes arose in connection with the 
functions of auditors under the Local 
Government Board and local Representa- 
tive Bodies in Ireland. The clauses of 
the. Irish Act appointing them, and 
giving them their powers of surcharge, 
were not precisely the same as. the 
corresponding clause of the English Act. 
Still, in substance they were the same. 
But he did not think that the Auditors 
in Ireland took as broad a view . of 
their duties as did the Auditors..in 
England. He knew that sometimes 
Local Bodies in Ireland had serious 
reason to complain that the Auditors 
inflicted upon them surcharges for 
money really bond fide expended in 
the interests of their constituents, and 
sometimes on public objects. He did 
not think that,-in giving this power. to 
surcharge, the object was that it should 
be used in a narrow, technical, manner, 
and that the Auditors. should have power 
to eharge an individual doing an im- 
portant public duty without any kind of 
fee or reward—that he should be really 
able to fine them if they stepped out of 
the technical limit of their powers, as 
they sometimes happened to do, for the 
public benefit, although the action was 
technically ultra vires. He would call 
attention to one case of surcharge, not 
important as to the amount, but very 
important as to principle—a case which 
occurred within the last few years in the 
Dublin Corporation. The Dublin Cor- 
poration had been in the habit of con- 
stantly sending deputations to England 
in connection with such mattersas Royal 
marriages, Royal christenings, and Royal 
what-nots. Usually, the Lord Mayor 
and certain members of the Corporation 
came over, attended by the civic officers, 
to add éclat, to the occasion. The eus- 
tom was for the Lord Mayor, and the 
maembers of the Corporation who at- 
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tended him, to pay their own expenses ; 
but for the expenses of the civie officers 
to be paid out of the rates. . That, he 
believed, was a common habit in Eng- 
land., The Local Government Board 
Auditor invariably allowed these ex- 
penses, thus showing that, in his opinion, 
they were legal expenses, and that it 
was within the discretion of the Local 
Body to spend the rates under their con- 
trol for congratulating Her Majesty 
whenever any auspicious event occurred 
in connection with the Royal Family. 
Well, last year, a matter which, per- 
haps, some of the Irish people deemed 
to be of almost as much importance to 
them as the advent of a new Royal In- 
fant, occurred in Ireland. An Exhibi- 
tion, a National Exhibition, was opened 
in Cork for the purpose of seeking to 
encourage Irish local manufacturing en- 
terprize and industry. It partook, in 
no sense, of a rebel or revolutionary 
character. The chief movers in it were 
strong Conservatives. All parties in 
Cork joined to make it a success; and 
it actually enjoyed the patronage and 

resence in bodily form of. the, Lord 
5 et which was an abundant 
guarantee of the useful and loyal cha- 
racter of the undertaking. Well, the 
Corporation of, Dublin considered it 
their duty to encourage the Exhibition 
by all the means in their power; and 
they passed a resolution for the then 
Lord Mayor of Dublin to attend in 
state, and ordering the civic officers to ac- 
company him. The Lord Mayor, as 
usual, paid his own expenses; but the 
expenses of the officers—their travelling 
expenses—were paid, by order of the 
Common Council, out of the funds of the 
Municipality. Twelve months. after- 
wards, when the Auditor came to audit 
the accounts, he surcharged, not the in- 
dividuals who had ordered the payment, 
but the persons who, by the routine of 
the service, had to sign the cheques. 
Now, what distinction was there in law 
between the Corporation sending their 
Lord Mayor and officers to England for 
the purpose of carrying an Address of 
sympathy or congratulation to the Royal 
Family, and their sending their officers 
to Cork for the purpose of attending the 
opening of a National Industrial Exhi- 
bition? Why, in the one case, were in- 
dividuals to be made to pay out of their 
private purses, and, in the other, the 
ratepayers be held liable by the auditor ? 
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He would ask the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Irish Local Government Board to that 
particular point. He( Mr. Gray) had given 
the right hon. Gentleman briefly the facts 
of the case. As to the general system 
of audit, it would be worthy of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention whe- 
ther some improvement should not be 
made. Thesystem both in England and 
Ireland was very extraordinary, but par- 
ticularly so in Ireland. Resolutions 
were come to at one meeting, and were 
usually acted upon at the next. It saved 
time, and was the most eonvenient 
course. For instance, at a meeting of 
the Poor Law Guardians a number of 
payments would be ordered to be made 
to-day, and at the next meeting the 
formal operation of signing the cheques 
would be gone through. Tn the event 
of one unlawful payment being made, 
and the auditor surcharging it, it was 
not the individuals who ordered the pay- 
ment fo be made who were held liable, 
but the individuals who happened to go 
through the purely mechanical act of 
signing the cheque—individuals who 
might have had no connection whatever 
with the operation of ordering the pay- 
ment. The Act said that the Auditor, 
under the circumstances, should be en- 
titled to surcharge the illegal or im- 
proper payment on the person making 
or authorizing the illegal payment. If 
the payment were illegal, or such as 
should be surcharged, it was right to 
surcharge the person authorizing it; but 
the fact that the mechanical operation 
of signing a cheque rendered the per- 
son so signing liable to the surcharge 
struck him as something like an ab- 
surdity. He himself had known many 
cases in which individual members of a 
Corporation voted against a certain pay- 
ment ; in a week or a fortnight cheques 
in connection with that payment came 
up; they were signed in the ordinary 
routine, the resolution of the Oorpora- 
tion being thought to be a sufficient 
guarantees to those who signed them 
that the payments were justifiable; sub- 
sequently the Auditor surcharged the 
amount, and the persons who signed the 
cheques, although they might have been 
opposed on the Council to the illegal 
payment, had to pay the surcharge. 
This was an absurdity. Where thousands 
of cheques had to be signed, it would 
be impossible for the persons signing 
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them to consider whether each payment 
authorized by the previous action of the 
Body was legal. Though the matter 
was a small one, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider it in order 
to see whether it could not be placed on 
a better footing. He did not deny that 
there might be legitimate surcharges ; 
but where they existed, they should be 
enforced upon the proper individuals, 
because, as he had pointed out, at the 
present time they were very often: put 
upon the wrong people. As to the Au- 
ditors and the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, he wished to men- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he believed a great amount of dissatis- 
faction existed amongst officers of the 
Local Government Board in consequence 
of the way in which the prizes of the 
Office were frequently given away by 
the Heads of the Departments. Officers 
who had served long in any Department 
looked forward to premotion—to In- 
spectorships, or to Auditorships—as the 
rewards of their services; and when 
some outsider, comparatively ignorant of 
the work of the Department, without any 
kind of qualification except merely that 
of being a relative of this person, or the 
pet of that individual who might have 
influence, was pitchforked over the heads 
of those who were entitled to promotion 
from long and faithful services, the re- 
sult was to discourage the officials of 
the Department. He did not wish to 
drag forward the names of individuals ; 
but it would possibly be in the recollec- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self how many times during the last few 
years outsiders had been taken in and 
presented to lucrative offices, while 
competent individuals, who had been 
for considerable periods in the Service, 
had had their claims passed over. He 
did not make any complaint against the 
right hon. Gentleman, because he be- 
lieved that under the late Government 
the system was, if anything, worse. 
He (Mr. Gray) did not see why, if they 
could find an efficient officer in the De- 
partment, they should go outside it to 
fill vacancies; and even if a man hap- 
pened to be a captain, a colonel, or the 
relative of a Lord, he did not see why he 
should have £600 or £700 a-year pre- 
sented to him for doing work in order to 
learn how to perform which it was ne- 
cessary that he should have a man under 
him. There was another matter to which. 
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attention had been very frequently di- 
rected. It was a matter which did not 
affect the Chief Secretary so much as 
the Secretary to the Treasury; but he 
would call attention to it, although he 
had not the least hope that what he 
said would have any effect upon the 
hon. Gentleman. They would find in 
this Vote a considerable sum. for the 
salaries of sanitary officers. By. the 
Public Health Act of 1874, as well as 
he remembered, the Treasury, in, order 
to encourage the appointment of sanitary 
officers, paid the Sanitary Authorities in 
Ireland—and he believed that the same 
thing was done in England—half the 
salaries of these persons ; but, in consent- 
ing to do that, -they inflicted what he 
considered to be a very great injustice 
upon those Sanitary Authorities, and he 
had already taken action for the purpose 
of bringing about sanitary improvement 
before it was compulsory upon them to 
do so. Prior to the passing of the Act 
of 1874, under the former Public Health 
Acts, it was open to the Sanitary Autho- 
rities to appoint sanitary medical officers, 
and a sanitary staff or not, as they 
thought fit. Some of them thought fit, 
but most of them did not. Now the 
Treasury, which, after the passing of 
the Act of 1874, had rendered. these 
appointments compulsory on all Local 
Bodies, said—‘‘ We will give to those 
who, up to 1874, had neglected their 
duties and made no appointments, half 
the salaries of the new officers; but as 
an encouragement to those who did their 
duty, and did make appointments, we 
will offer no assistance whatever.”’ That 
seemed to him very like punishing the 
ratepayers who did their duty, and re- 
warding those who neglected it. How 
could they expect that Local Authorities 
would put into effective operation their 
legislation if they treated them in this 
way? Was it not natural that, under 
the circumstances, the Boards of Guar- 
dians should hang back, and say—‘‘ The 
Treasury will do the same in connection 
‘with the Labourers’ Act as they are 
are doing in connection with the Public 
Health Act. We will wait and see what 
they do.’”’? These Bodies would say— 
‘‘Tf we do not put into operation the 
provisions of the Act, in course of time 
we shall receive some assistance from 
the Treasury ; whereas, if we do put the 
Act into operation, we shall have to bear 
the whole expense ourselves, and never 
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receive any assistance.” The action of 
the Government in this matter was cer- 
tainly not just. And it did not seem to 
him (Mr, Gray) to be good policy. He 
could understand the Treasury even say- 
ing that in the lifetime of the individuals 
already appointed they would not make 
contributions to their salaries; but to 
say that for ever they would make this 
distinction between officers performing 
the same duties, and between similar 
Public Bodies—to say that they would 
pay a contribution of half the salaries to 
one set, where they neglected their duty, 
and refused to another, where they per- 
formed their duty, was.to give a pre- 
mium to sluggishness, and a punishment 
in perpetuity to the progressive districts 
in Ireland. The Government did not 
seem to have a defensible position; 
although he had no doubt the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury would have 
some excellent reasons to give for main- 
taining the existing state of things. The 
system appeared to him (Mr. Gray) to 
be hardly compatible with justice or 
common sense; and certainly it tended 
to encourage Sanitary Authorities in 
future to refrain from doing what they 
should for the carrying out of the La- 
bourers’ Act. The right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to the case of the man 
Elliott, of Blackrock, the collector of the 
South Dublin Union. The Chief Di- 
rector had sought to justify the sluggish- 
ness of the Department in the case of 
Elliott by saying that they had been 
prompt in the case of Byrne. The au- 
thorities had been energetic in the case 
of Byrne, no doubt; but he hoped that 
in consequence of that they would not 
stay their hands in the case of Elliott, 
He should be sorry to prosecute any 
man unless there was abundant reason 
for it; but he thought that the case of 
Elliott should certainly be dealt with on 
its merits; and, certainly, it did not 
seem to him to be desirable that a man 
who had carried on a system of fraud 
for years and years should be kept in 
the Public Service. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that he had no official 
knowledge of the facts. But suppose it 
to be the case that Elliott had embezzled 
the money of a private employer; sup- 
posing that he did not occupy a position 
on a public Board, but had been the 
employé of a private individual, and had 
embezzled moneys belonging to him; 
how would the right hon. Gentleman 
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arrive at’ official knowledge of the fact ?’ 
Supposing ‘the case were published ‘in’ 
all the: 


newspapers, and were made the 
subject of discussion for months. Would 
it not suggest itself to the right hon. 
Gentleman to make some inquiries con- 
cerning the individual, and to question 
the man himself? Would he not take 
that course in the case of one of his own 
servants? ‘Wouldjhe not ask him what 
he had done with the money that was 
missing? Supposing anyone in’ that 
Howse had an employé against whom 
such a charge was made; would he not 
ascertain by the best means in his power 
what truth there was in that charge? 
Would not the simple way of obtaining 
information be either to write or to send 
to the man, asking whether it was a fact 
that he was short in his accounts? The 
employé would have to reply yea or nay. 
If this course were pursued in the case 
of Elliott, and if the latter said neither 
yes nor no, it would then be sufficiently 
manifest to the common sense of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the man was 
ilty. Everyone knew that he was 
guilty. It had been the subject of dis- 
cussion on the Board day after day. The 
Board had taken his property. He had 
been under their vigilance day by 
day, and they estreated his belongings. 
Surely, this was not a man who ought 
to be allowed to remain in the Public 
Service, handling publie money. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not seem to 
think that there was anything for him 
to do; but there was a simple thing for 
him to do. In the first place, he should 
cause a letter to be written to Mr. 
Elliott, as to an employé, asking for an 
explanation, and should give Mr. Elliott 
to understand that if he did not send 
one he would be dismissed from his 
office; but that, under any circum- 
stances, in the meantime he would be 
suspended. Saying this much could not 
be attended with any kind of injustice 
or hardship. In connection with the 
Local Government Board Vote there was 
such a variety of topics, all of them of 
considerable interest and importance, 
that once he (Mr. Gray) had commenced, 
he found some difficulty in stopping. 
He thanked the Committee for the pa- 
tient attention they had given to him. 
Mr. DAWSON said, that with regard 
to the last question mentioned by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
he would remind the Chief Secretary of 
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Mr. Elliott, because he was sorry to say 
that the Local Government Board would 
ride ‘off on the excuse that the diffi- 
culties in the defalcations of Mr. Elliott 
were matters for the Sanitary Board, 
and not for the Local Government Board. 
He had asked what course they would 
pursue if they found a man in the Go- 
vernment employ, but in another capa- 
city of a municipal kind, had been guilty 
of defalcations? He had asked how 
they would proceed ; and the Secretary 
tothe Treasury had told him’ that the 
Home Secretary would take cognizance 
of the matter in England. ell, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary stood, so far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, not only in the position of Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
but also in the position of Secretary of 
State. He (Mr. Dawson) therefore 
maintained that he was bound, not only 
as Head Official of the Local Government 
Board, but as the Chief Secretary of 
State for Ireland, to take cognizance of 
Mr. Elliott’s defalcation, and to institute, 
as a Secretary of State would do in 
England in the case of an English 
official, a full inquiry into the matter. 
Then, as to the Auditor, he begged to 
ask the Chief Secretary if he would give 
them, if not of his own knowledge, at 
least on the authority of the officials 
with whom he was associated, some 
categorical answer to this plain question ? 
If the Auditor of the Local Government 
Board should say that it was legal to 
spend the public funds of Dublin in 
coming to the Bar of the House to con- 
gratulate Her Majesty on an auspicious 
event, how could they draw the line and 
say it was illegal for the same Corpora- 
tion to send their officer to oper. in state 
an enterprize that was for the national 
benefit and the general progress of the 
community? They certainly did not 
find in the Act any definite instruction 
as to where to draw the line. The 
phraseology of the law which directed the 
Auditor in the two countries was typical 
of all the other legislation which was 
passed for the two countries. In the 
first article of the Instructions to the 
Poor Law Officers in England, the con- 
ditions under which they should sur- 
charge were detailed in a comprehensive 
manner; but what was the wonderful 
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power given, unfortunately, by the Act 
applying to Ireland? It was. to sur 
charge everything contrary to law, or 
anything they deemed to be not accord 
ing tolaw. He thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or the 
hon, and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland, should give the Committee a 
plain statement as to the liability of 
officers who administered the, public 
funds in a city like. Dublin in respect of 
money spent by them in sending an Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty and in respect of 
other public events. He was of opinion, 
and he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary would be able to say, 
that as soon as possible some legislation 
should be introduced to define the power 
of Auditors of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland in respect of sur- 
charges. What. the Committee looked 
for from the right hon. Gentleman now 
was that he should answer the legal 
point raised with regard to the two 
species of deputations, and also that he 
should state whether he intended to take 
proceedings against Mr. Elliott. 

Mz. KENNY said, it would be super- 
fluous for him to follow the hon. Member 
for Carlow County (Mr. Gray) into the 
question of the sanitary arrangements 
at Dublin, because he had so thorough 
a knowledge of the subject, and had 
spoken upon it so ably and fully, that it 
would be almost impossible to add any- 
thing of value to what he had stated. 
But the hon. Member had also called 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Committee to the appoint- 
ments of Sanitary Inspectors; and, in 
doing so, he had pointed out an extra- 
ordinary anomaly with regard to them 
—namely, that, whereas the Medical In- 
spectors and Officers of Heath who 
were appointed under the Act of 1874, 
had the half of their salaries paid by 
the Treasury, those who were appointed 
previously to that Act coming into ope- 
ration had no portion of their salaries 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. He 
was bound to say that he regarded the 
existence of those officers as a complete 
fraud—an imposition. They did nothing 
for their pay. Notwithstanding the large 
salaries they received nothing was done 
by them to preserve the health of the 
people. In cases where they were em- 
ployed by people, it was not likely that 
they would report. adversely to those 
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' who. supported them, because they de- 
| pended more Spee their practice than 
they oe upon their salaries as Officers 
of Health.;. This. office, which was so 
necessary, was made such a fraud on the 
public. that when the present Amend- 
ment was disposed of, he should feel. it 
his duty to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £7,400 which re- 
presented half the salaries of the Sani- 
tary Officers. But he rose mainly for 
the purpose of addressing the right hon. 
Gentleman on a_ subject. which was 
closely connected with the question of 
the health and sanitary condition of a 
townin Ireland. Some time since, owing 
to a variety of circumstances, the exist- 
ence of the Ennis Town Commissioners 
ceased. Now the Town Improvement 
Act had ceased. to be enforced, and it 
was sought to have that Act re-adopted, 
a proposal which was agreed to by the 
ratepayers at a public meeting. On the 
9th of April last, a deputation of towns- 
people went to the Board of Guardians 
and asked them to take charge of the 
water and sewage works, and also of 
the lighting of the town; a deputation 
was then deputed to beg the consent of 
the Local Government Board. The de- 
putation, having attended the Local Go- 
vernment Board with reference to the 
sewage and water works, informed them 
that the Board desired to know what 
their powers were, and whether they 
were authorized to undertake the duty 
of contracting for the supply of the town; 
and, in regard to the question of light- 
ing, what power they had to supply gas- 
works, or of contracting for the supply 
of gas from the present Company ; and 
also whether the Board of Guardians 
could assume the functions which for- 
merly had had belonged to the Town 
Commissioners? The letter sent in reply 
stated that the Board of Guardians could 
not undertake the lighting of the town, 
and that the opinion of the Law Officers 
would be obtained on the other point. 
But three months had elapsed since that 
time, and yet no answer had been given, 
notwithstanding that repeated commu- 
nications had passed asking for a reply 
to the inquiry of the Board of Guar- 
dians. It appeared that the Local Go- 
vernment Board found it impossible to 
prevent the Board of Guardians taking 
charge of the water works, as the rates 
would have to be divided between the 
landlords and the tenants. Of course, 
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there was a feeling amongst a certain 
portion of the population of the town 
that it would be adverse to their interest 
to have the Board of Guardians ap- 

ointed for the purpose, because the ad- 
Justment of taxation might be different 
under the Board of Guardians from 
what it was under the Town Commis- 
sioners. He need not point out that at 
the present moment it was exceedingly 
desirable that the sanitary arrangements 
at Ennis should be looked after and 
made as complete as possible; that the 
town should be lighted; that the water 
works should not be allowed to fall into 
a defective state owing to there being 
no person to look after them, and that 
there should be some authority ap- 
pointed who should be responsible for 
their proper management. It appeared 
that when the water works were origi- 
nally constructed, there wasa little stream 
near them which was shut off by the en- 
gineer responsible for the management 
of the works. But owing to the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs this stream 
had broken through the barrier and 
entered the reservoir which supplied the 
town. The Committee would at once 
perceive the very serious consequences 
which were likely to follow from the 
town being supplied with bad water, es- 
pecially if there were an epidemic of 
cholera. He would venture to put this 
matter before the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. It appeared to him that under 
the Public Health Act there were strong 
reasons for supposing that the Board of 
Guardians had power to assume the re- 
sponsibility for supplying water to and 
lighting the town, which the Town Com- 
missioners previously possessed. It was 
stated in the reply which the Board of 
Guardians received from the Local Go- 
vernment Board, onthe 28th of April last, 
that there was no power in them to light 
thetown, which, by the Public Health Act, 
was confined solely to the Local Autho- 
rities. But Section 80 of the Act gave 
power to the Sanitary Authority to con- 
tract for lighting, and even to purchase 
gas works, and, therefore, he was of 
opinion that the Board of Guardians 
were entitled to contract for the light- 
ing of the town. He would also call 


the attention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the words “ duly autho- 
rized’’ in the connection in which they 
stood in the 232nd section of the Act, 
which clearly implied that the Board 
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of Guardians had power to light the 
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town. For his own part, he thought 
that, under various provisions of the 
Public Health Act, it was clearly estab- 
lished that the Board of Guardians 
could assume the exact functions which 
the Town Commissioners had ceased to 
exercise. He could quite understand 
that it might be inconvenient for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to reply 
upon this question at the present time, 
because he (Mr. Kenny) had introduced 
the subject without any previous Notice. 
He understood that the question was 
rather an involved one, and that the 
cases which had arisen under the Act of 
Parliament were very intricate and com- 
plicated, and therefore the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would probably 
prefer to reply on the point he had 
raised on a future occasion. Still, as his 
constituents were extremely anxious to 
know in what position they stood in re- 
ference to this matter, he should be 
obliged if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would state the day on which it 
would be convenient that such reply 
should be given. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, this 
was probably the first time that the 
question brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
had been raised since the Act was 
passed under which the Town Commis- 
sioners ceased to exist. Primd facie he 
did not think the Board of Guardians 
had power to light the town. How- 
ever, he was aware that some difference 
of opinion existed on the matters to 
which the hon. Member had referred, 
and if the hon. Member would place a 
Notice on the Paper, he would undertake 
to answer it in detail on Friday next. 

Mr. DAWSON suid, he must ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, as the 
Legal Representative of the Lrish Go- 
vernment, to give an opinion on the 
power of the auditor to make a, distinc- 
tion with regard to surcharging public 
officers in cases where they expended 
money on different public objects. What 
powers had they to distinguish between 
money spent on presenting an Address 
to Her Majesty, and money spent, say, 
upon opening an important public Exhi- 
bition ? : 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, it was 
the duty of the Auditor to exercise his 
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discretion and legal knowledge in striking 
out payments that he deemed to be il- 
legal. The auditor might be right, or 
he might be wrong, in deciding on a 
particular charge ; ut he ‘would point 
out that a two-fold remedy was pro- 
vided—first, by an appeal to the Local 
Government Board, who, after consulta- 
tion with their legal advisers, might 
decide whether an auditor was right or 
wrong; and, secondly, by an appeal 
from the Locai Government Board to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench by writ of 
certiorari. It was clear, therefore, that 
the law provided ample remedy in case 
of error on the part of the auditor. 

Mr. GRAY said, with all respect to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, he did not 
think he was quite right in the view he 
had taken of the remedy open to public 
officers who were surcharged by the 
auditor of the Local Government Board. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
described that remedy as two-fold ; but 
his recollection was that the exercise 
of one part of the remedy precluded the 
use of the other. They might appeal to 
the clemency of the Local Government 
Board with reference to the question of 
law, or, at their own instance, they might 
seek to have the question decided at 
law; but they could not first appeal to 
the consideration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and then, if the result were 
unfavourable, proceed in the Queen’s 
Bench. He was anxious to make the 
position clear with reference to this 
point. His opinion was that the re- 
medy was not two-fold, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had described it to 
be, but alternative. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the audi- 
tor was entitled to exercise his discretion 
as regarded the legality of cerfin pay- 
ments, and that the word ‘ unfounded” 
meant unvouched, not unjustifiable; that 
was to say, the auditor was only entitled 
to consider whether the payments made 
were illegal payments or not. For in- 
stance, one might conceive it to be per- 
fectly proper on the part of the Local 
Authorities to send a deputation, at their 
own expense, to congratulate Her Ma- 
jesty under certain circumstances, or to 
open an Exhibition ; on the other hand, 
it might be, in the opinion of other per- 
sons, improper to send a deputation for 
any triflmg pupose. Now, he said that 
if the auditor was not to have regard to 
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the test of the discretion of the body in 
question, but was solely to be restricted 
to the consideration as to whether the 
expenditure was legal or not—if that 
were 80, he contended that nothing could 
well be more unsatisfactory, because the 


auditor was found often to forget that © 


he was a public official, to seek to place 
himself in the position of the elected re- 
presentatives of the ratepayers, and to 
say whether such or such an expenditure 
was or was not extravagant and impru- 
dent, besides occasionally surcharging, 
not because he thought the expenditure 
illegal, but because he did not like it. 
For instance, the auditor, on one occa- 
sion, surcharged the fees paid by the 
Dublin Corporation to Messrs. Ellis and 
Sons, solicitors, for appearing, on behalf 
of the Council, before the Recorder of 
Dublin, on the ground that they had a 
regular law agent, although that gentle- 
man was then engaged upon important 
legal business in London. Now, he felt 
sure that the legal mind of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland would revolt from 
that exercise of the auditor’s discretion. 
There was an appeal, undoubtedly, to 
the Local Government Board, and that 
appeal might decide the matter, not on 
the point of law, but on the point of 
whether the expenditure was one which 
they approved, or otherwise; and there 
was an appeal to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in which a great deal of money 
might be unsuccessfully spent. But 
there ought, he contended, to be some 
means by which a local body, without 
expense or formality, could obtain a 
legal decision with regard to the legality 
of surcharges by auditors of the Local 
Government Board. It was not sufficient 
that the Local Government Board should, 
in some cases of surchage, be able to 
tell the auditor to say no more about the 
matter. There ought to be more than 
that ; there ought to be responsibility on 
the part of the auditor. The law, as it 
stood, would amply provide against any 
absolutely improper application of the 
funds. There ought m5 such a remedy 
as an application to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a mandamus or some other 
means of recovering the money. Further, 
he thought that a Government official 
should not have the right to interfere at 
all between the ratepayers and those 
who expended the public money. He 
was of opinion that there ought to be a 
double remedy—first, an application 
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on the merits of the case to the Local 
Government Board, and, failing that, an 
application to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. With regard to the case put by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson). Here was an instance 
in point. Money had been spent by a 
public body on two objects—in the one 
case upon a deputation to congratulate 
Her Majesty upon certain circumstances, 
and in the other upon the opening of an 
important public Exhibition, and the 
auditor stepped in and said—‘“‘I will 
allow the charge for the Queen; I will 
not allow it for the Exhibition.” He did 
not think that the answer of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman met the case 
put by his hon. Friend. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, having 
listened for some time to the complaints 
of Irish Members opposite, he felt bound 
to commiserate the state of their affairs. 
He rose on that occasion to say a few 
words with reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson), and other hon. Members, in 
regard to the question of surcharges by 
auditors of the Local Government Board. 
He had understood the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury to wish to 
lead the Committee to suppose—{ ‘‘ No, 
no!’’|—at all events, the hon. Gentle- 
man had led him to suppose that, in 
some circumstances, in England it was 
possible for such a matter to occur as 
the hon. Member for Carlow had alluded 
to. But no such thing had ever hap- 
pened in England. There was no Go- 
vernment audit of the Corporation ac- 
counts of any municipal borough in Eng- 
land; and if the Corporation of any bo- 
rough in England thought fit to come up 
to London at that time to congratulate 
the Prime Minister on the passing of the 
Representation of the People Biil through 
the House of Commons there was no 
power to surcharge the expense of such 
a visit upon those who incurred it. The 
auditors of Municipal Corporations were 
appointed by the Corporations them- 
selves, their functions were clearly de- 
fined, and were limited to investigating 
whether or not the expenditure was met 
by the vouchers that were produced to 
them at the audit. He-assured the hon. 
Gentleman that no such case could occur, 
with regard to any Corporation in Eng- 
land, as that described by the hon. 
Member for Carlow; and he did not see 
why the Corporation of the City of 
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Dublin should labour under a disability 
which did not apply to any Municipal 
Corporation in England. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he felt it his 
duty to press this question further upon 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that the circumstances he 
had alluded to had created a very strong 
interest amongst the people of Dublin 
and of Ireland generally. In this mat- 
ter of audit they complained that power 
was left to the auditor, who was nota 
lawyer, to decide upon his own judg- 
ment what he would and what he would 
not allow; in other words, it was left 
to him to say whether he would irritate 
and annoy the whole Corporation of 
Dublin, and put the people into a state 
of discontent with the law of the land. 
He was sorry to trouble the President of 
the Local Government Board, whose 
duties were so constant and multifarious ; 
but he would be glad to know distinctly 
from him whether it was a fact that the 
Department had issued a request to the 
auditors who were engaged in carrying 
out the law in England that they would 
only surcharge what was not accounted 
for? The Irish Act contained the words 
with reference to surcharges ‘ which 
he deems to be unfounded,” and those 
words he (Mr. Dawson) contended ought 
to be restricted. The result of the pre- 
sent action of the auditors might well be 
that if the Corporations in Ireland could 
not send their officers to open a public 
Exhibition, which in the case in ques- 
tion, he believed, was under the patron- 
age of Her Majesty the Queen and of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, they 
could not send deputations of the other 
kind indicated—they might say they 
could not send deputations to condole 
with Her Majesty in her domestic be- 
reavements, or to congratulate her on 
having escaped from the hand of an 
assassin, because they would have to 
bear the expense themselves. If they 
were told they must not employ their 
officers to open an Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, as they would have to pay for it, 
why that wholesome custom would have 
to be discontinued. The point was, that 
the Dublin Corporation were allowed 
to send a deputation to London to pre- 
sent an Address of Congratulation to 
Her Majesty because the auditor said 
the expenditure was legal; but when 
they sent to Cork to open an Exhibition 
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Ireland the case was entirely different. 
This high-minded man said—‘‘ We will 
allow you to come to London and spend 
£50 on an Address to the Queen; but 
if you go down to Cork to open an Ex- 
hibition for the purpose of facilitating 
the development of Irish industry we 
will surcharge you every farthing.’ 
He therefore appealed to the painstaking 
President of the Local Government 
Board to take this matter up, and to pre- 
vent the further irritation of public opi- 
nion which the action of the auditors 
had produced throughout Ireland. Under 
the Irish Act an incompetent man often 
got to be auditor, and, in the matter of 
allowing expenses and expending the 
funds of the Municipality, took upon 
himself to tell the people what they 
should do and what they should not do, 
in spite of his want of knowledge on the 
subject. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he took part 
in the debate with great reluctance, and 
at the outset he felt it necessary to take 
exception to expressions made use of 
by the hon. Member for Salford (Mr 
Arnold). 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
would withdraw any expression the hon. 
Gentleman thought out of place. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford was not correct when he 
stated that any of these expenses could 
be borne out of the boreugh fund in 
England. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I said 
that any expense out of the borough 
funds could not be made subject to sur- 
charge. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I do not say those 
were the hon. Member’s very words. I 
say the argument of my hon. Friend 
was that the excessive expenditure at 
the discretion of Town Councils in 
England could not be questioned by the 
auditor. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Not ques- 
tioned in the same manner. 

Mr. COURTNEY: It was asserted 
that in England the authority of the 
Town Council was not sufficient to cover 
the expense incurred by the Town Coun- 
cil. The question was opened in Eng- 
land, although in a different manner, as 
was seen in the case of the Corporation 
of Sunderland. 

Mr. GRAY: The action of the Town 
Council was questioned ina Court of Law. 
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Mr. COURTNEY: Precisely. No 
doubt the auditor in Ireland is able to 
question the accounts and surcharge il- 
legal expenditure; but is his action 
final ? 

Mr. GRAY: Yes. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the statute 
which created the auditor’s duties pro- 
vided two means of redress and getting 
the auditor’s decision corrected—one 
way by applying to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a reconsideration of the 
auditor’s decision, and asking that, if 
necessary, the auditor should be super- 
seded, and the other way precisely as in 
England—by applying to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for a writ of certiorars. 
Those were the remedies afforded by the 
Statute. The first seemed very simple 
—namely, to appeal to the Local Go- 
vernment Board—and it involved no ex- 
pense whatever. In the case in question 
no remedy had been resorted to. It was 
not for him to question the consistency 
of the decisions in the matter of the 
various expenses of the Dublin Corpo- 
ration, some having been surcharged 
and the others allowed. Possibly the 
Corporation would come to the con- 
clusion, after what had occurred, that 
if they were not to be permitted to 
spend money for one purpose they would 
not spend it for another. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, one 
was struck by such speeches as they had 
just herd with the want of knowledge 
of the Members of the Government as to 
the nature of local business. He thought 
it should be necessary for a man before 
he became a Minister to serve an ap- 
prenticeship of not less than three years 
in one of their local Municipal Corpora- 
tions, or that Parliament should occa- 
sionally meet in one of their large Pro- 
vincial towns, in order to get out of the 
miserable atmosphere of London and 
acquire some knowledge of local affairs. 
There was nothing worse—there was 
nothing more irritating than this auditor- 
ship in large towns. An auditor came 
down to Birmingham, or Manchester, or 
Liverpool, to audit the School Board ac- 
counts, and took off, say 1s. 6d., for a 
cab which some unfortunate individual 
had seen fit to hire in the peformance 
of his duty in connection with the School 
Board. His hon. Friend (Mr. Courtney) 
talked about ‘‘a remedy.” But the hon. 
Gentleman must remember that an ap- 
peal, if unsuccessful, involved great ex- 
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pense to those who made it. He must 
also remember that election to a position 
on the Town Council no doubt carried 
with it a great deal of honour. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and alaugh.| He expected cheers 
of that kind from Gentlemen who did 
not know the dignity of their municipal 
institutions ; but he could assure them 
that the position was regarded by the 
leading citizens in their municipal 
boroughs as a high honour. That 
was to say, it was the highest posi- 
tion within their reach — the highest 
position in which they could serve 
their fellow-citizens and secure good 
local government. As he was say- 
ing, the position of Town Councillor, 
although it involved a great deal of 
honour, at the same time involved con- 
siderable responsibility. Added to these 
drawbacks, the responsibilities and sac- 
rifices of public municipal life, they were 
asking by the remedy the hon. Gentle- 
man suggested that men should get 
themselves out of a position of difficulty 
in which they had been placed by some 
official knowing nothing about the 
circumstances by appealing to London, 
very possibly getting themselves into 
expense. Take the Corporation of 
Birmingham, for instance, which had 
upon it a large number cf men unable to 
bear heavy expense. Surely, it was a 
very hard position to place such men in, 
to hold them responsible for the repay- 
ment of the cheques required, if one of 
these auditors should come down and 
surcharge the expenditure. In_ his 
opinion no audit at all was required. 
Corporations were required to furnish 
accounts periodically—once a year—and 
they were scrutinized by the ratepayers, 
and that was a sufficient check. In Bir- 
mingham they had two local auditors 
who, so far as vouchers and so far as 
expense was concerned, were very con- 
siderate. It was necessary to get out of 
the minds of the Government and their 
law-makers this idea of centralization. 
That a man or two or three men shut up 
in a room in London could understand 
the wants or do justice to a particular 
locality in these matters of expenditure 
was absurd, and it should be get out of 
the minds of the Government. He on 
one occasion had been engaged in regu- 
lating a public meeting for a public ob- 
ject, and an action was brought against 

im. The Town Council decided to 
. defend him. One or two individuals 
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moved the Queen’s Bench, or whatever 
it was in London, to prevent the char 
for his defence being levied on the 
ratepayers ; and the result was that the 
costs, amounting to £200 or £300, were 
put upon him. What right had anyone 
in London to say to the people of Bir- 
mingham, represented by their local Par- 
liament—‘‘ You shall not do this thing ; 
and your Chief Magistrate, who for no 
purpose of his own, but in order to 
secure good order in an action which 
the inhabitants compelled him to under- 
take to preside over, shall bear the ex- 
pense of defending himself.” What 
right had anyone in London to say that 
the people of the Muncipality should not 
bear the expense of defending that 
Chief Magistrate? He thought the 
tendency of the House should be to 
leave the localities to help themselves, 
and to manage their own affairs. At 
present the state of things was simply 
like a nurse saying to a child—‘I will 
never let you walk until you can walk 
properly.” At least, let a child learn to 
walk. It must always have its falls 
and bumps; but they would teach it 
experience that would cease when it 
began to stand well. In the same way 
it was most foolish to keep Corporations 
continually in leading strings. He did 
not know Irish Corporations were sub- 
jected to indignities that English Corpo- 
rations were free from, and if they were 
it was time the arrangement was altered. 
All bodies elected by the people should 
be let alone. The House might depend 
upon it that if they went wrong once or 
twice they would not go wrong a third 
or fourth time, for the ratepayers, or 
these who had to supply the money, 
would very soon insist upon those who 
had the spending of it awaking to a 
sense of their duty. To his mind they 
had quite enough to do in that House 
instead of meddling in all these little 
ridiculous things connected with subjects 
which they could not possibly under- 
stand. If hon. Members could see the 
ridicule in the locality itself attached to 
the proceedings of auditors sent down 
to audit the affairs of a Municipality 
they would be amused. For instance, 
the manner in which the expenditure of 
the School Boards was audited was re- 
garded as a perfect farce. The expense 
of the salaries of these officers was re- 
garded as an absolute waste of money, 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
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where £100 was spent on these officials 
they did not effect a saving of as many 
shillings. He knew cases where there 
had been grave doubt and serious reflec- 
tion as to the accounts of a Munici- 

ality, and where in the end there had 
faa about 2s. 6d. struck off for some 
simple matter. As to the remedy pointed 
out, that in a very small degree, if at 
all, alleviated the difficulty. It added 
to the expense, no doubt; and if those 
who appealed were unsuccessful the ex- 
pense fell upon them—the poor Town 
Councillors. In this case there was no 
allegation of any fraud or mal-adminis- 
tration. But in cases where the repre- 
sentatives of the people spent money 
with the full approval of the constitu- 
ents, and in the interest and for the 
benefit of the locality, if the auditor 
when he came down should happen to 
disagree with the item, possibly because 
of his over-officiousness, such represen- 
tatives of the people would have to bear 
the expense. The ratepayers had a 
remedy in their own hands if anything 
wrong was going on with the accounts. 
They had the power of turning out the 
Town Councillors at the next election. 
The ratepayers knew what was going 
on—the auditor knew nothing about the 
borough. They wanted a species of 
Home Rule in England in these matters 
as well as in Ireland. Let the people 
in their boroughs manage their own 
affairs—it would satisfy the localities, 
and enable Parliament to devote more 
time to more important Imperial mat- 
ters. He earnestly hoped the Govern- 
ment would take this matter into their 
consideration, and would move in the 
direction of putting a stop to all this 
waste and expense of auditing. He was 
conscious that there was a dif§culty in 
the way of such a proceeding—namely, 
the idea the various Departments had 
of the advantages of creating new offices. 
The Departments were always anxious 
for an opportunity of creating a new 
office—they readily availed themselves of 
any pretence for such a proceeding. They 
all liked creating offices to which salaries 
of some hundreds a-year were attached, 
and in connection with which there were 
some duties to perform which they en- 
deavoured to persuade the country were 
useful. All this sort of thing caused 
great dissatisfaction in their municipal 
boroughs; and it was a matter which 
when they had time, and when the Par- 
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liamentary atmosphere was clear of pre- 
sent legislation, the Government would 
have greater pressure put upon them to 
deal with. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury, who was nothing if not 
critical, in this case had exercised his 
criticism on matters with which he had 
not the-slightest acquaintance. They 
had not taken action against the decision 
of the auditor in the case of Dublin, but 
they had in the case of Limerick. 
Limerick, in order to give effect and 
solemnity to the Industrial Exhibition, 
had also sent up to Cork their civie 
officers, and when the expenses of these 
officers were surcharged upon the Town 
Council an appeal ad misericordiam was 
made to the Local Government Board, 
This appeal met with no satisfactory 
response—the mission was not recog- 
nized as one for which the ratepayers 
should be allowed to pay, however they 
might desire to, because it was not a 
toadying affair. Limerick had applied 
to the Queen’s Bench’; but their sur- 
charge was confirmed in a much more 
Governmental manner than it had been 
by the Local Government Board itself. 
The Municipality of Dublin, therefore, 
had been forewarned and forearmed. 
They had heard upon this subject a 
very powerful appeal from the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray)—a much 
more powerful description than they had 
heard in the interest of the Government 
on the other side. If English Members 
would only take the interest in these 
matters which they took in the affairs 
of the Soudanese and the Basutos, no 
doubt some satisfactory issue might re- 
sult. If the Prime Minister said one 
word about the South African Natives, 
or the inhabitants of the Soudan, he 
raised a discussion at once, and the 
London papers teemed with the subject. 
He (Mr. Dawson) told them that Ire- 
land was of more consequence to them 
than the Basuto tribes. He told them 
that the peace and goodwill of Ireland, 
which was set at nought, was of more 
importance to England than what oc- 
curred in the Soudan, or in the fate of 
General Gordon. He did not blame the 
English people at all for the attitude 
assumed by English Members in that 
House. If the English people were as 
thoroughly informed about the real status 
quo as they were about the remote and 
unimportant Colonies of the Empire,: 
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they would care more about the security, 
safety, and prosperity of Ireland. There- 
fore it was that the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) and he (Mr. Dawson) 
had drawn this matter out of the small 
area of the Metropolis of Ireland, in 
which it originally rested. They had 
drawn the matter out of the small ques- 
tion as to the jurisdiction of the officer 
who supervised the accounts of Dublin 
for the time being, and who told the 
Corporation where they should go with 
their civic officers, and where they should 
not go with municipal deputations. He 
would ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
to secure, not only that knowledge of 
the Provinces of England which it was 
desirable that such an official should 
ssess, but also a knowledge of the 
unicipalities of Ireland. The hon. 
Member might look upon these things 
as trifles, but he should not shut his 
mind to trifles, particularly where Ire- 
land was concerned. Trifles were at the 
bottom of many human affairs, and trifles 
made the whole history of Ireland. He 
trusted that the discussion which the 
hon. Member for Carlow had raised 
would initiate a system of local and 
municipal government in Ireland which 
would be of vast value, not only to that 
country, but to the United Kingdom. 
Mr. GRAY said, he had scarcely 
hoped, when he mentioned this small 
matter, that the discussion would have 
blossomed into a Home Rule debate. 
He hoped some benefit would accrue to 
Ireland therefrom. He would like to 
give to those Gentlemen who had the 
experience of English municipal life a 
few examples, which were in his own 
recollection, as to the working of the 
ge municipal system in Ireland. 
ome years ago they were building in 
Dublin a new bridge. At that time it 
was in contemplation, as it was needed 
at the present time, to carry out in the 
Irish capital a system of main drainage, 
something on the same principle, though 
on a more modest scale, as that which 
obtained in London; and, by the advice 
of the engineers, it was determined that 
culverts should be made when the bridge 
was built. The engineers advised them 


that if in connection with the building 
of the new bridge they were to make 
culverts in the main sewers, which they 
contemplated carrying along each side 
of the river, those culverts could be 
made at a very small expense; but that 
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if they built their bridge, which ‘was 
to be of stone, and subsequently at- 
tempted to tunnel under it, it would 
involve enormous expense, and possibly 
endanger the stability of the structure. 
They accordingly determined that, at the 
cost of £4,000 or £5,000, they would 
make the culverts while the new bridge 
was building. Anyone acquainted with 
municipal affairs would see that that was 
a wise determination to come to; but it 
did not commend itself to the Loeal Go- 
vernment Board official. They happened 
to have a capital fund at the time on ac- 
count of this main drainage expenditure. 
Having that capital fund, and not hav- 

ing any immediate occasion for its ex- — 
penditure, they decided to expend some 
portion of it in the construction of these 
culverts. That expenditure amounted 
to some £6,000. Well, the Local Go- 
vernment auditor, when he came to con- 
sider the various bearings of the matter, 
decided the legal point in his non-legal 
mind. This gentleman happened origi- 
nally to have been a clerk—a very good 
clerk—but nothing but a clerk. This 
gentleman having read up certain Acts 
of Parliament, and having somewhat 
forced himself into the process, came 
ultimately to the conclusion that the 
Municipality ought to have levied a tax 
instead of spending the capital sum they 
had lying by useless at the time. This 
gentleman accordingly surcharged these 
individuals, not those who had authorized 
the payment, but those who had signed 
the cheques—surcharged them to the 
amount of some £6,000. It was within 
his (Mr. Gray’s) knowledge that one of 
the gentlemen—a man of good social posi- 
tion and high personal character—there 
was no harm in talking about the matter 
now, for it was many years ago—hap- 
pened to be in some temporary financial 
embarrassment. It became noised abroad 
that he had been surcharged, not with a 
share of the £6,000, but with the whole 
of it; and it was owing to the merest 
chance that, by reason of the surcharge 
of the sum expended in the interest of 
the citizens, this gentleman was not 
made bankrupt. For months, metapho- 
rically speaking, this gentleman had to 
go on his knees to the Local Government 
Board to obtain, not freedom altogether 
from the charge, but a promise from the 
Loval Government Board that they would 
not take os steps to enforce the charge 
until they knew what the Municipality 
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would do. He (Mr. Gray) wanted to 
know how long such a thing would have 
been tolerated in Sisleet daar long 
would hon, Members have been “loyal” 
if such a thing had taken place? In 
another case, the local Gas Company 
was endeavouring to obtain an increase 
of capital. The Municipality of Dublin 
was against it; but there wassome diffi- 
culty in their petitioning against the 
Bill as eitizens of Dublin, or as repre- 
sentatives of the citizens. The Gas Com- 
pany asked for the increase of capital for 
some new purpose outside the City limits, 
and that was the reason for the opposi- 
tion of the Corporation. The Company 
proposed to spend a considerable sum at 
the Port of Bray, where they had small 
gas works, and the money for the new 
operations would have come out of the 
general gas capital of the Company. The 
new works were to be the erection of 
piers at Bray. The Company had not 
reached their maximum charge, being 
6d. under what they were entitled to 
charge by their Dublin Gas Acts. The 
Corporation argued in this way. They 
said that the expenditure of these thou- 
sands of pounds at Bray would be com- 
paratively unproductive; they declared 
that the township of Bray, being a very 
small place, the consumption of gas 
would be very limited, and that the 
Gas Company, whether they made an 
unproductive gas expenditure or not, 
would take good care to maintain the 
10 per cent interest they were pay- 
ing their shareholders, and the only 
way they could do that, if they wasted 
money on Bray, was either by in- 
creasing or maintaining the existing 
prices of gas in Dublin. They, there- 
fore, thought the Bill a dangerous one, 
and made up their minds to eppose it. 
They did oppose it, and opposed it suc- 
cessfully. _Well, though they took that 
course, and, in their opinion, preserved 
the interests of their constituents, this 
clerk, to whom he had already referred, 
again examining into the law of the 
case, decided that they had no power to 
oppose the Bill, because the expenditure 
the Gas Company had proposed to incur 
would have taken place outside the city 
limits. This gentleman surcharged the 
members of the Corporation. That was 
more than they could stand, and they 
determined that they would fight him 
in the case. They considered it a most 
insulting surcharge, and determined to 
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fight the auditor. They defeated him 
on this absurd point. It chanced that 
the Dublin Corporation ran a water pipe 
through the township of Bray; and 
they argued that because of that pipe 
they were citizens of the township, and 
entitled to a locus standi. Was this not 
absurd? He would only give one more 
instance. On one occasion a Lord 
Mayor of Dublin—a Mr. Bulgin—died 
in office. The Corporation were anxious 
to pay his memory as much respect as 
was in their power, and they voted that 
the Corporation and the officers of the 
Corporation should attend his funeral 
in State. The small expense they de- 
cided to go to was for black scarves for 
the official drivers and footmen, and to 
place black rosettes on the horses. The 
thing cost, he thougbt, 25s., and the 
auditor surcharged them all. Now, was 
that a thing to be surcharged? If the 
representatives of the citizens were suffi- 
ciently respectful to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and to his officials as 
to go down on their knees and beg them 
to be good enough not to surcharge 
them out of their own money, the pro- 
bability was that they would remit the 
surcharge. But that was not a position 
in which the representatives of the 
citizens should be placed; and if they 
did not do that, they had to fight the 
matter in the Queen’s Bench. The 
Secretary to the Treas seemed to 
think that the position in England and 
Ireland was practically the same. In 
the one case what happened was this— 
There was an auditor—not a nominee of 
the Crown, but a man elected by the 
ratepayers—who had no power of sur- 
charge, but, as he understood, only 
power of report. The auditor in Eng- 
land might report on any improper or 
extravagant expenditure, and say—‘“ In 
my opinion, this was an expenditure 
which ought not to have been incurred ;” 
and, therefore, any ratepayer whothought 
proper to do so could, at his own risk, 
go to the Queen’s Bench. If the rate- 
payer be defeated, he would be required 
to pay his own costs and the costs of his 
opponents as well. What happened in 
the case of Ireland? The authorities 
musi themselves go to the Queen’s Bench 
if they wished to be relieved, and even 
if they were successful they must pay 
the expenses, not only of the appeal, 
but of the unsuccessful auditor ; if they 
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proved the auditor to be in the wrong, 
they were rewarded by being permitted 
to. his expenses, Such was the 
difference between the systems which 
prevailed in the two countries. He 
trusted that the system of auditing in 
Ireland would be reconsidered by the 
Government, and that the present irri- 
tating and vexatious badgering would 
beremoved. He believed that members 
of Corporations and of other Local 
Bodies in Ireland endeavoured to do 
their duty with regard to public funds 
as well as corresponding authorities in 
England did; and there was no reason 
why Parliament, by its laws, should 
declare its want of confidence in the 
authorities in one country, and its con- 
fidence in the authorities of the other 
country. Parliament should leave the 
ratepayers and their representatives to 
settle matters .of this kind between 
themselves. Of course, if there be any 
improper charge, one involving anything 
of the nature of fraud or of solid and 
real illegality, a ratepayer should have 
his remedy by going to the Queen’s 
Bench. A ratepayer had that remedy 
in England, but not in Ireland. But 
that the auditor should be the nominee 
of a Board of nominees, and generally a 
partizan, and, at the same time, to add 
insult to injury by compelling the local 
authorities to pay his salary, was rather 
too bad. It was, to say the least, irri- 
tating to a Corporation that they should 
be obliged to pay the man who sur- 
charged them in sums not amounting, 
on the average, to £50 in the year. The 
Corporation of Dublin were required to 
pay a man £500 a-year for coming down 
and insulting them with these surcharges 
whenever he thought fit. That was not 
a system calculated to encourage healthy 
political life in Ireland; it was not a 
system calculated to encourage the best 
men to enter local representative bodies. 
Men of position and of self-respect 
would not tolerate these petty insults, 
they would not be bothered to go to the 
Local Government Board to make ap- 
eals to their mercy, or to go to the 
urt of Queen’s Bench to fight, at 
their own peril, local points. As a 
matter of fact, the tendency of the 
system was to encourage the advent 
of inferior men, men who, far from 
doing what was required in the interests 
of the ratepayers, were likely to take an 
opposite course. 
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Mr. KENNY said, that, when speak- 
ing earlier, he omitted to move a reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £6,400. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: There is an 
Amendment already before the Oom- 
mittee. It must be disposed of before 
the hon. Member can move his. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. KENNY moved to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £6,400. His rea- 


sons for wishing a reduction of the Vote 
he had already stated. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £102,144, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1886, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, including various Grants in Aid of 
Local Taxation.’’"—(Mr. Kenny.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 21; 
Noes 105: Majority 84.—(Diy. List, 
No. 174.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DAWSON said, that, owing to 
the fact that they had got no promise 
whatever from the Head of the Local Go- 
vernment Board as to whether he would 
take any steps to restrict the arbitrary 
power of auditors in Ireland, he (Mr. 
Dawson) now proposed to reduce the 
Vote by £500. Some English Members, 
as well as the Irish Representatives, had 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, but, up to that 
point, fruitlessly. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman professed to have very great 
intimacy and knowledge of the various 
Departments ; and he had displayed it 
that night in a remarkable manner. 
The hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
had pointed out that the auditors in 
Ireland had surcharged Corporations for 
undertaking patriotic work for the bene- 
fit of the citizens, and for no personal 
object whatever; he had told them that 
the Corporation of Dublin had been sur- 
charged 25s., which they had expended 
in rosettes to be worn by the officials of 
the Corporation when attending the 
funeral of the Lord Mayor. The Com- 
mittee had been told that whereas the 
Corporations of Dublin and Limerick 
were permitted without surcharge to 
send deputations to congratulate Her 
Majesty upon certain events, and to con- 
dole with her upon others, they were 
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surcharged when they sent nta- 
tives to the Exhibition at Cork, an Exhi- 
bition which was destined to promote 
the industry and trade and commerce 
of the country. He would like the Chief 
Secretary, as the Head of the Irish Local 
Government Board, to tell them whether 
his Department had issued any order to 
the auditors in Ireland analogous to the 
orders which had been issued to auditors 
in England by the English Local Go- 
vernment Board? The orders to the 
auditors in this country were distinctly 
to the effect that they were only to sur- 
charge in cases of negligence, or fraud, 
or matters obviously contrary to law. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman give 
an undertaking that he would cause the 
Local Government Board in Ireland to 
issue orders to the auditors in Ireland 
that would confine their actions within 
the limits of reason and prudence, in 
which the actions of the auditors in 
England were confined ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN assured the hon. 
Gentleman that if the case he had just 
brought forward of the check which was 
put on the patriotic tribute paid to the 
Cork Exhibition by the Dublin Cor- 
poration had been brought before him 
at the time there was not the slightest 
doubt what decision he should have 
given in the matter. Indeed, he would 
look most carefuliy into the system of 
audit. The hon. Member had asked 
him whether the Local Government 
Board were prepared to issue instruc- 
tions similar to those issued in England. 
The Board would examine those instruc- 
tions, and if it was found that they were 
based upon just principles, they would 
have no objection to issue such instruc- 
tions to the auditors in Ireland. His 
own desire was to leave, as far as pos- 
sible, the discretion of all the local 
bodies unfettered; but he could not go 
so far as to say off-hand, in the course 
of a debate on the Estimates, that he 
disapproved altogether of a central audit 
on every occasion. He was inclined to 
believe that it would be a very great 
evil for the ratepayers in Unions if there 
was no system of central auditing. It 
was extremely probable that ratepayers 
might suffer very much what share- 
holders of Companies frequently suf- 
fered; their business might get into the 
hands of men who were not to be trusted, 
and who totally disregarded the interests 
of the ratepayers. Such things had 
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occurred. Everyone would allow that 
if, in some of the Southern States of 
America, there had been in past years a 
more rigorous audit, the financial con- 
dition of those States would be very dif- 
ferent from what it was now. The 
question of the abrogation of the Act of 
1871—of the emancipation of Munici- 
palities from audit—was one which he 
would like to consider very carefully. 
He should like to consider to what ex- 
tent the English Municipalities were 
satisfied with the system of audit to 
which they were subjected before he 
removed the audit which in 1871 was 
imposed on Irish Municipalities. 

Mr. RYLANDS heard with great sur- 
prise that the Corporations in Ireland 
were subject to an audit. He was per- 
suaded that a proposal to subject Eng- 
lish Municipalities to a central audit 
would be looked upon with the greatest 
disfavour ; and he should be glad to join 
in the expression of opinion that in i 
land it was desirable that Municipalities 
should be allowed to exercise their own 
discretion in the administration of local 
funds. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that what 
was claimed on behalf of Municipalities 
was that they should have absolute 
power over their own affairs. Members 
of Town Councils in the English Muni- 
cipalities were elected by the entire body 
of ratepayers; they were as truly repre- 
sentative, and even more so, than the 
Members of the House of Commons. 
If there was no appeal against the 
decision of the House in matters of Im- 
perial expenditure, he wanted to know 
why there should be an appeal from the 
decision of municipal authorities, and 
that appeal to a man who might be 
utterly ignorant of the policy of certain 
expenditure? The security against ex- 
travagance was that every three years 
the members of Town Councils had to 
go before their constituents. It must 
be borne in mind that there were always 
two parties in a Corporation, and that 
there was the greatest vigilance exer- 
cised by one party over the other. That 
also was a very great security against 
any corrupt expenditure. A Govern- 
ment audit would result in irritation and 
annoyance, and would afford no security 
against improper expenditure. It was 
not to be for one moment supposed that 
a Government auditor could understand 
the merits of large expenditure incurred, 
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bya Corporation on water, gas, sewerage, 
pe other great works. He hoped his 


right hon. Friend’s (Mr. Trevelyan’s) 
mind would soon be disabused of the 
idea that any good could come from such 
interference in municipal financial affairs 
as took place in Ireland. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he thought it 
right to remind his hon. Friends: who 
were conversant with affairs in England 
that the school boards; which «were 
representative bodies, were subjected to 
Government audit. It appeared to him 
somewhat strange that his hon. Friends 
(Mr. Rylands and Mr. Illingworth), who 
condemned a Government audit in Ire- 
land, should themselves have sanctioned 
the same rule in the case of the English 
school boards. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was sorry 
that such a venerated Member of the 
House (Mr. Ramsay) should have 
stumbled into a mistake. In England 
an auditor could only surcharge in cases 
where there was negligence, fraud, or 
something contrary to law. That was 

uite fair; but in the Dublin and other 
rish Corporations the auditor’s power 
of surchargé was not so restricted. 

Mr. GRAY said, he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dawson) ought to be satis- 
fied with the assurance which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secretary had 
given him. He (Mr. Gray) was satisfied 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
looked into the question, he would see 
there was a substantial grievance which 
ought at once to be remedied. The 
right hon. Gentleman had made a very 
long and interesting speech, touching 
upon a good many points; but, still, he 
might have spared three or four minutes 
to deal with the points he (Mr. Gray) 
raised, and which, to his mind, at least, 
were worthy of attention. He did not 
expect that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Oourtney) would have told 
them anything about the remission of 
these half salaries; but it was a griev- 
ance which, one day, would have to be 
remedied. They could not have in per- 
petnity a different system with regard 
to two practically identical bodies. It 
would be very much better that the 
Treasury should give the same sum in a 
different manner than give it as at pre- 
sent—namely, paying half the salaries 
of one set of officers of one Corporation, 
and paying nothing at all for a similar 
set of officers of a similar Corporation, 
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simply because the one set were ap- 
pointed at a certain date, and the other 
setnot until after that date. It was a 

m which did not: bear examination, 
and he trusted that, at least, between 
this and next year, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr, Trevelyan) would give the 
matter his consideration. He (Mr. 
Gray) would certainly bring the ques- 
tion up again when the Vote again came 
on for discussion. With reference to 
the cost of the police he had nothing 
further to say, and should not press for 
a reply from the right hon. Gentleman, 
supposing the right hon. Gentleman did 
not see his way to giving a reply at 
onee. But there was one matter which 
he felt bound to urge on the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
was, whether he would not consider the 
propriety of issuing a sealed order to the 
proper authorities, in view of a possible 
outbreak of cholera in Ireland? He put 
it to the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
would not be much better to issue such 
an order at once than to wait until the 
cholera made its appearance? A sealed 
order need not deal with all the subjects 
mentioned in the 49th section of the Act 
of Parliament. Such an order might be 
supplemented afterwards by another 
sealed order if, unfortunately, the neces- 
sity should arise. He would, at any 
rate, beg the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider the matter. He did not want 
& positive assurance upon it at the pre- 
sent moment, but merely an intimation 
that he would carefully consider the 
point he had thus raised, which, to put 
it briefly, was this—that, inasmuch as 
the Sanitary Authorities of Ireland would 
require time to carry the order into effect, 
and there would be little use in waiting 
until such time as the disease should 
actually make its appearance, if, unfor- 
tunately, that eventuality shculd come 
to pass—because any attempt to carry 
the order into effect by setting about the 
cleansing and scavenging of the different 
towns and cities when the disease was 
rife among the people, instead of being 
beneficial, would be the most dangerous 
thing possible—it would be infinitely 
wiser and more prudent to deal with the 
matter in advance. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I entirely agree 
with the hon. Member who has just ad- 
dressed the Committee. I think we have 
the power, and that we ought to exercise 
it, to separate the classes of subjects to 
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which he has called attention, under the 
49th section of the Act of Parliament ; 
and I may state that the Local Govern- 
ment Board are prepared to issue at once 
to all the Sanitary Authorities through- 
out Ireland a Circular pointing out the 
necessity of exercising vigorously the 
powers already possessed in regard to 
the treatment of nuisances in their re- 
spective districts. That will be done 
under the ordinary law. But with re- 
gard to the Public Health Act, the 49th 
section of the Act of 1876, the first step 
has already been taken by communica- 
tions that have been sent to all the large 
cities—such as Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
and Waterford; and if the answers 
should be favourable, the policy to be 
pursued ought obviously to be to prepare 
and issue the instructions we are em- 
powered to issue under the Act of 1866 
with regard to the abatement of nuis- 
ances. With reference to the three other 
heads, it is also obvious that they must 
be kept in view. I was specially im- 
pressed with the hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks with regard to appointments and 
promotions to Auditorships and Inspec- 
torships. I think he did not speak espe- 
cially of what has happened during the 
last two years. Since I went to Ireland 
I have always taken great interest in 
these proposals; and if the rule has not 
been absolutely unbroken, my desire 
would be to carry out what I think to be 
for the absolute security and efficient 
administration of the Department. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £39,997, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year énding on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in 
Ireland.” 


Captrarn AYLMER said, there were 
one or two points to which he wished to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. The increase in the amount 
of the arrears of loans appeared to be 
very great, especially with regard to 
Ireland. On the present amount out- 
standing — namely, £777,000 — the 
amount of arrears had increased from 
£60,000 to £95,000 during the past year. 
That he regarded as very serious, espe- 
cially as the increase of those arrears 
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had been getting larger from year to 
year. Tocurvene a the Land Im- 
provement Act had been raised from 
£30,060 in 1880 to £56,000 last year. 
That was a matter which required to be 
attended to. The subject, however, on 
which he had risen to speak was one 
which he thought required the special 
attention of the Chief Secretary’s De- 
partment. The Commissioners of the 
Board of Works had specially to do with 
loans for the drainage of land in Ire- 
land, and they had to see to these mat- 
ters under the provisions of no fewer 
than 19 different Acts of Pariiament. 
Seeing that the whole system of land in 
Ireland had been changed by the pre- 
sent Parliament, and that the owners of 
land in that country had no longer the 
same interest as formerly in borrowing 
money for drainage, now that the land 
was in the hands of the tenants, it was 
obvious that these loans were no longer 
in request on the part of the landlords. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had this year brought in a Bill, 
because it was evident that the Irish 
Board of Works would not be able, in 
future years, to carry out the complete 
business of encouraging the drainage of 
Ireland as they had done under the old 
Acts. "When the right hon. Gentleman 
brought in that Bill this Session, many of 
those who were specially interested in 
the subject looked forward to the pros- 
pect of its being passed with some satis- 
faction. It was founded on the Report 
of the Commission of which the noble 
Viscount the Member for Fermanagh 
(Viscount Crichton) was a Member. The 
Bill was blocked by the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) and another 
Member, and the consequence was that 
it was now among the numerous mea- 
sures that had been dropped. It had 
been announced as the intention of the 
Chief Secretary to endeavour to get the 
Bill read a second time, and then to refer 
it to a Royal Commission ; and he (Cap- 
tain Aylmer) wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he would not 
now consent to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to consider the ques- 
tion of the arterial drainage of Ireland,and 
how the 19 Acts of Parliament, of which 
he had just spoken, could be consoli- 
dated, so that the Irish Board of Works, 
or whoever might hereafter be interested 
in the carrying out of a measure on the 
subject, would have an Act that would 
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work well with the system of 
land tenure? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man assented to the appointment of this 
Royal Commission, he oa it would 
not confine itself to the Report of the 
Committee to which reference had been 
made, nor to the various Acts that were 
in operation, but would go to what was 
the real point of the whole question— 
the arterial drainage of the country. If 
it did that, it would give great satisfac- 
tion, not only to the landlords, but to 
the tenants, and would add many mil- 
lions of pounds to the value of land in 
Ireland. He hoped the Chief Secreta 
would consent to this proposal on beh 

of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Coroner COLTHURST desired to 
support the recommendation made by 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
just spoken. Last year his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) had brought in two Bills; but 
unfortunately they had not reached a 
second reading. At the beginning of 
the Session he (Colonel Colthurst) had, 
almost from day to day, called the 
attention of the House to the question ; 
but in deference to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Courtney), who had made a very 
reasonable request, his Motion was with- 
drawn, on the understanding that the 
Bills which had been introduced should 
be referred to a Select Committee. Those 
Bills were, however, unfortunately 
dropped. Next Session, no doubt, the 
hon. Gentleman would re-introduce them; 
but the probability was that they 
would again be blocked, and the whole 
Session would again be lost. No one 
conversant with the question of arterial 
drainage could do otherwise than admit 
thatthe matter wasone of the most press- 
ing importance, and that without legis- 
lation on the subject nothing could be 
done. The conditions of the tenure of 
land in Ireland had undergone a com- 
plete change, and a new definition of 
owners was required, otherwise all 
operations under the Acts would be 
suspended, though he believed that 
the Report lately issued by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works showed that 
five districts had been established this 
year. As far as it went, this was a great 
improvement on what had been going 
on during the last few years; but still 
improved legislation was required in 
order to render effective the legislation 
already existing. As far as his own 
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opinion went, he did not consider that 
the Bills which his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury had brought 
forward would have met the case. He 
thought they must have a Royal Com- 
mission. In such a body there would 
be a certain number of experts, and if 
they were to investigate the matter dur- 
ing the approaching autumn they might 
have their Report ready by February 
next, and a Bill could then be brought 
in giving effect to their recommendations. 
He knew that a very general consensus 
of opinion existed on this subject among 
all parties in Ireland, and he hoped 
his hon. Friend would see his way to 
giving his assent to the appointment of 
the Commission. 

Coroner NOLAN said, he did not 
altogether concur in the remedies which 
had been suggested. Five-and-twenty 
years ago there were immense arterial 
drainage works established in different 
parts of Ireland, and these works had 
done a great amount of good, having 
completely changed the face of the 
country. They all knew what advan- 
tages were derived from such works in 
Ireland. No doubt some of them were 
very expensive; but certainly many 
fully recouped themselves, and there 
was no doubt that if the system were 
further extended much good would be 
done to the country. Not only ought 
they to extend the arterial drainage of 
Ireland, but in the case of many pro- 
perties a good deal more was required, 
as the drainage works stood in need of 
extensive repairs, such as were wanted 
about every 15 or 20 years. These were 
very costly. Under the present state of 
thelaw, two-thirdsofthelandowners must 
act together in order to form a Board; 
but at the present moment it was abso- 
lutely impossible to get them to do this. 
A great many would not answer the 
letters that were sent to them. He had 
made particular inquiries on the subject, 
and, as far as he could ascertain, not a 
single landowner would agree to act in 
the matter, although half the money 
was to be found by the Government. 
Recent legislation had intensified the 
unwillingness of the landowners to join 
in the carrying out of large drainage 
operations. In fact, the situation had 
become such that it was necessary to 
find some remedy. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone(Captain Aylmer) 
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which was, perhaps, not a bad one— 
namely, that the tenants should agree, 
and that they should form a Drainage 
Board. There was a great deal of good 
sense in that suggestion, and he (Colonel 
Nolan) believed that, in a great many 
eases, it would work well; but he would 
go further than that, inasmuch as it 
might be said that the proposition was 
too Democratic a one. Whether that 
was so or not, the presentstate of things 
was one of despotism. What he would 
propose was this. Whenever a sufficient 
number in a particular distriet should 
petition for the appointment of a Drain- 
age Board, a qualified engineer should 
be sent down by the Board of Works, 
and that officer should be charged with 
the investigation as to whether it was or 
was not desirable that effect should be 
given to the Petition. This Petition 
might be presented either by a certain 
number of individual residents in the 
district, or by the District Board of 
Guardians, or any other recognized 
public body, and upon their Petition the 
investigation should take place. When 
the Report of the Engineer, sent down 
by the Board of Works, had been re- 
ceived, it would then be for the Board 
itself to decide whether a Drainage 
Board should be constituted. Some 
such system was now at work in 
Ireland. He would not say it was the 
only system; but he would repeat that 
it was now impossible to get a sufficient 
number of landowners to agree to act 
together for the reasons he had already 
stated. He would mention a case in 
point; it related to a small drainage 
work in his own district. They had dealt 
first with his own property, he having 
no objection to that being done, and the 
tenants being willing to pay the ex- 
penses; but the agent of one owner— 
a lady—said—‘‘ No; I will not advise 
the owner of the property to accede to 
what is proposed, as she has really no 
interest in the land.” The tenants came 
forward, all of them agreeing in the 
matter. They stated that all they asked 
was that the lady should give her name ; 
but she would not do so. The land in 
that neighbourhvod was extremely wet, 
and the tenants were very much im- 
poverished, because there were no means 
of efficient drainage. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be done, and that was one of 
the results of the operation of the Land 
Act in Ireland. t, he would ask, 
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had the Government beendoing? During 
the last two years they had made the 
most abortive attempts to bring in a 
Bill; but they had not been able to. pass 
one. The consequence was that many 
districts in Ireland were being kept in a 
wet and swampy state, like a sponge, 
because the Government could not find 
the time to attend to the drainage, or in 
consequence of their busying themselves 
so much about the affairs of Egypt and 
other matters to which they gave almost 
their entire attention. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) once 
said the best thing they could do with 
Ireland was{to dry it; and, for his own 
part, he (Colonel Nolan) had always 
considered that a most sensible remark ; 
but, unfortunately, the Government 
would not take the advice. They had 
been asked to issue a Royal Commission 
to consider this subject. Let them do 
so, although the Committee knew very 
well what frequently came from the ap- 
pointment of Royal Commissions, In 
the first place, they could not be got to 
report within a month or so; but the 
House had to wait for a year or a year 
and a-half before the Report was pre- 
sented, and then, very frequently, no- 
thing came of it. However, they might 
as well have a Royal Commission ; it 
would be quite as good as the Govern- 
ment bringing in a Bill and then givin 
the House no time to discuss it in. 
Royal Commission would be quite as 
good as that. Why the Government 
should act in so ridiculous a manner 
with regard to this important subject no 
one who had not been in the House of 
Commons, as he had been for a number 
of years, could understand. They never 
thought of asking the assistance of 
Members of Parliament, like his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), or the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), who could 
render valuable service; but they went 
to someone connected with the Board of 
Works, and the Board of Works, natu- 
rally enough, considered what was likely 
to give them the least trouble. All they 
did was to talk very wisely, and then 
suggest some impracticable scheme; and 
the Government were really showing 
that they were totally unfit to develop 
the material interests of Ireland in a 
matter which, to that country, was of 
vital importance. He did not confine 
this remark to the present Government. 
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The Conservative Government had been 
quite as bad, as they had never done 
anything to improve the drainage laws. 
The Shannon measure was perfectly ridi- 
culous. The Government were warned 
by the Irish Members, and they found 
time to debate the Bill; but it was, as he 
had just stated, a ridiculous Bill. There 
was another point connected with this 
subject which had relation to the ques- 
tion of small ownership in Ireland. Her 
Majesty’s Government were about to use 
their utmost efforts to pass a Household 
Franchise Bill, which was to apply to 
Treland as well as to England and Seot- 
land; and, at the same time, they were 

roving to the small landowners in Ire- 
Tand that they were to be totally and en- 
tirely neglected. This was totally ab- 
surd, and just the sort of thing which 
led the country into all sorts of trouble, 
and tended to foster revolutionary ideas. 
They were going to give these men a 
vote, and yet leave them in this ridicu- 
lous position. A rich man could get a 
large loan with but little difficulty, and 
the position of the Government was 
that under the system which was now 
being carried out they were saving 
trouble. No doubt they were. But 
why should not several small tenants 
who wanted loans obtain them by com- 
bination. The Government would not 
grant loans of less than £50; and it was 
said that one of these small loans gave 
as much trouble as a loan of £1,000. 
He admitted that that was so; but there 
was a remedy, and if eight or ten men 
wanted small loans of from £10 to £20, 
the cost of inspection would not be more 
than in the case of aloan of £200. Why, 
therefore, should not eight or ten men 
be allowed to combine together? That, 
however, was refused at the present 
time. It was simply a question of the 
Government officials wishing to save 
themselves trouble. Why should the 
Government not consult the Irish Mem- 
bers on this matter? He would defy 
the Government to show where the diffi- 
culty would be in allowing 10 or 20 men 
to join together for the purpose of ob- 
taining a loan for the improvement of 
property in the same district. The re- 
sult was that where a small tenant pay- 
ing £8 or £10 a-year wanted to execute 
some useful work, and went to his land- 
lord in order to get the money, the land- 
lord said to him—‘“‘ You can hardly give 
security for a loan of £50;” and the 
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man was very often unable to get the 
money, whereas if he were allowed to 
join with others he would be able to 
execute the works that were n 
for the improvement of his holding. 
Then there was another and a minor 
point connected with this subject. When 
aman was able to obtain a loan of £50 
or £100, he was not allowed to spend 
the whole of it for drainage and build- 
ing. He might get £50 for drainage or 
for building; but he would not be al- 
lowed to spend half of it in drainage 
and half in building. In old times, 
when loans were obtained by large land- 
owners, it was extremely convenient to 
have one loan for drainage and another 
for building ; but, nowadays, when they 
came to the case of the small owners 
who only wanted sums of about £50 to 
aid them in improving their farms it was 
a totally different thing. If a man only 
had a small farm, he might wish to 
spend £20 on buildings and £30 on 
drainage ; but in that case he would not 
be allowed to have a loan at all: That 
was a point on which he thought the 
Government, looking to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country, might very 
well consider whether they could not 
provide some such remedy as he had 
pointed out. The proposition had no- 
thing revolutionary in its character, but 
simply appealed to the common sense of 
the Government ; and they could hardly 
wonder at the feelings induced in the 
minds of a large number of respectable 
men when they found that their wants 
were disregarded, and they were not al- 
lowed to acquire the means of carrying 
out essential improvements under any 
circumstances. He really thought the 
Government might do something to meet 
the wishes of the Irish people in this 
respect. He had never entertained any 
great amount of admiration for the Go- 
vernment of the day. At tha present 
moment they were in want of demon- 
strations, and wished to see large num- 
bers of men marching from place to 
place, in order that they might carry out 
a particular line of policy. He was 
only putting before them a reasonable 
argument in pointing out these things, 
although he must say he did not expect 
very much from them. His hon. and 
— Friends (Captain Aylmer and 
olonel Colthurst) wanted the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission ; 
but if they did so it would be found 
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that they would not get the Irish Mem- 
bers there. He should support the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst) if he divided the Committee 
on the subject, for he feared that under 
the very bad Government they had in 
Ireland it would not be found possible 
to get the most common-sense proposals 
properly considered. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE desired to call 
attention to a few points which he 
deemed worthy of consideration. In 
England they had a Board of Works 
with the right hon. Gentleman then in 
the Chair (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) at its 
head. The cost in Ireland was, alto- 
gether, a sum of £57,000, or, exclusive of 
the Land Act loans, £24,000. He would 
now ask the Committee to look at a 
few details. The First Commissioner of 
Works had a salary of £2,000 per 
annum ; but in the case of Ireland they 
had a Chairman of the Board—the First 
Commissioner of Works in England 
having no Commissioners to act with 
him — receiving a salary of £1,500 
a-year, and having the assistance of two 
Commissioners, who together received 
£2,400 per annum. That was to say, 
that what the First Commissioner of 
Works did for £2,000 was done in Ire- 
land at a cost of nearly £4,000. Going 
further into detail, the first thing he 
came upon was the fact that there were 
in Ireland two classes of bookkeepers 
and clerks, including, as.he perceived 
by a note at the foot of the page, one 
who was paid a special allowance of 
£50 for injured prospects. Could the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury tell the Committee what this 
absurdity really meant? The hon. Gen- 
tleman could not. For his own part, he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had not the mest re- 
mote idea of what this item referred to. 
In England the First Commissioner had 
no architect under him. The work was 
done, probably under the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own supervision, by clerks 
and surveyors; but in Ireland they had 
an architect; and he saw, by a note 
below, that this architect, who was put 
down as receiving a salary of £1,039, 
also received a second salary of £100 
a-year as architect for the national 
monuments. Then there were chief sur- 
veyor and surveyors of buildings, . prin- 
cipal draftsman and furniture clerk, and 
a superintendent of fuel and light, a 
gentleman who received an allowance to 
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cover the cost of offices. ip 
a Board of Control for Lunatic Asylums, 
and there was also an architect receiving 
a salary of £300 per annum and a pen- 
sion of £300 a-year in addition, as was 
stated in a foot note, on account of his 
having been late architect to the Poor 
Law Board in Ireland. What did that 
gentleman do for his salary of £300 per 
annum ? Why did he get the large 
pension of £300 a-year? Probably he 
did nothing in either office. If some 
Irish Member would be kind enough to 
move a reduction of the Vote, he (Mr. 
Labouchere) would be most happy to 
support him. Everybody must see that 
these sums were perfectly preposterous. 
In all probability those officials were 
Englishmen, and, therefore, were not 
worth much; and in Ireland, no doubt, 
it was true that Satan found some work 
for idle hands to do. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the central 
point of the hon. Member’s speech was 
the comparison between the Irish Board 
of Works and the English Board of 
Works, over which the First Commis- 
sioner presided. He would ask anyone 
who knew anything about the two 
Boards whether there was a single func- 
tion that was common to the two. The 
functions of the two Boards were not at 
all similar, and had nothing in common. 
The Board in Ireland had to look after 
loans to railways, loans for tramways, 
land improvement loans, business with 
respect to drainage and piers, and a 
hundred other matters, with not one of 
which he suspected the hon. Member 
was familiar. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) 
had called attention to the question of 
arrears of loans, and in that matter the 
appearance was very much worse than 
the reality. The total indebtedness had 
not increased; but, instalments of prin- 
cipal having become due and not been 
paid, there was an apparent alarming 
increase in the amount of arrears. The 
matter had been under the consideration 
of the Government; but it was difficult 
to enforce the payment of the instal- 
ments. The Government would, how- 
ever, spare no effort to reduce the total 
of the arrears. With respect to the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the question of arterial 
drainage, he was afraid he could not 
share the anticipations as to the great 
advantages to be derived from such a 
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Commission. If the Government had | try. 


only to consult themselves and their own 
convenience, nothing would be easier or 
simpler than the appointment of a Royal 
Oommission. That would mean the post- 
“angen of the question for a year; 
ut this year the Government had intro- 
duced two Bills, one dealing with the 
wers of the Board of Works, embody- 
ing the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission. Had they advanced with 
that Bill because it was founded on the 
Report of a Royal Commission? On 
the contrary, it had been immovable, in 
consequence of objections of two Irish 
Members representing two sections of 
the House. He had agreed to let the 
Bill be read a second time, and to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee upstairs ; 
and if that had been carried out, he 
should have been glad to have listened 
to the representations of the Irish Mem- 
bers with the greatest respect. As to 
arterial drainage, the Bill contained 
something which might be accepted if 
it were sent upstairs. Why did not 
Irish Members exert themselves so as 
to get this question dealt with up- 
stairs? He did not believe that if a 
Royal Commission were appointed the 
Bill would be passed ; but he hoped that 
next year something might be done. 
Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman must admit that the 
Irish Members applied themselves as 
actively to their Parliamentary duties as 
hon. Gentlemen who received salaries 
for doing so; and if the hon. Gentleman 
‘ would take some steps to advance the 
interests of Ireland, he would find that 
they would assist him. The hon. Gen- 
tleman prided himself upon accurate 
knowledge; but he thought the conclu- 
sions of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) were more 
accurate than those of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
all his knowledge. He greatly sympa- 
thized with the conclusions and the con- 
tention of the hon. Member, as he did 
with any hon. Member, whether Eng- 
lish, Scotch, or Irish. The English De- 
partment of Works was much more im- 
portant than the Irish; but, although 
a great many of the powers of the Go- 
vernment had been gathered in the hands 
of the Irish Board, and although its func- 
tions were very rg and its cost 
was very considerable, he believed the 
Board did very little good for the coun- 
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. The hon. Member invited some 
Irish Members to move a reduction, and 
if he were now as he was four years 
ago he might be deluded by the hon, 

ember’s suggestion; but he should 
not adopt the suggestion, for two rea- 
sons—first, he believed the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Radical mind was not robust 
enough to follow him into the Lobby ; 
and, secondly, with regard to this Board 
of Works, he did not believe that any 
proposal for a reduction would be Radi- 
cal enough for him; but if the hon. 
Member would move to abolish the insti- 
tution altogether he should be glad to 
support him, and to go in for a cheaper 
institution. If any hon. Member wished 
to satisfy himself as to the defined 
functions of this Board, he would find 
that the Board was authorized to lend 
£920,000 for loans to Local Boards, 
Grand Juries, public buildings, har- 
bours, railways, labourers’ dwellings, 
drainage works, land improvement, re- 
pairs of fishery piers, lunatic asylums, 
and emigration. Emigration was an 
inevitable dish in every bill of fare for 
Ireland. If this Department, instead 
of being supine, cold, and callous, 
went energetically to work, it might do 
a great deal to lessen the pressure of 
poverty on the Irish people. There 
were vast tracts of land in Ireland which, 
at a moderate expense, might be re- 
claimed. But what had been done in 
the past year? One loan of £60,000 
for reclamation. Why was there only 
one loan for that purpose in the year? 
Was it because of some impediment of 
the law? If it was not, then the Go- 
vernment stood self-condemned. If it 
was, they were almost equally con- 
demned, because they ought to propose 
an amendment of the law. Then, with 
regard to National School teachers, 
6,000 out of 7,500 were at that moment 
without suitable residences ettached to 
the schools. He knew that many of 
them walked many miles; and many 
lived in houses, not in homes, but in 
rooms in a condition ruinous to morals 
and health. It was most difficult for 
them to live with that external respec- 
tability which was essential with any- 
body having to instruct children. The 
Local Government Board never troubled 
themselves to induce the Government to 
erett teachers’ residences, and for these 
6,000 teachers only 40 residences had 
been erected in the past year. Then, 
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again, the Labourers’ Cottages Act had 
been abortive; but if the Department 


had exerted itself, at least some labourers’ 
cottages might have been erected. Again, 
as to the Sea Fisheries Act, the Com- 
mission, headed by the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Blake), had set to 
work, but too near the end of the finan- 
cial year, and, as far as he was aware, 
not a stone had been laid towards the 
construction of any harbour or pier on 
the coast of Ireland. The Department 
admitted that there were 200,000 hold- 
ings in Ireland occupied by solvent 
tenants at an annual value of £7 who 
were entitled to come in under the Act 
and obtain loans up to £200,000 ;* but 
how many loans had been advanced ? If 
there were 200,000 persons entitled to 
have loans, the Department must ad- 
vance more than £200,000 a-year if they 
were to make any real progress; but 
instead of encouraging these poor people, 
and explaining the regulations and con- 
ditions, the Department took pride in 
multiplying obstacles in the way of 
these men. If a tenant applied for a 
loan, at the end of three months’ waiting 
he got a form to be filled up and sent 
somewhere ; but if there happened to be 
a mistake in the paper it was sent back 
to him, and then he entered upon a 
ceremonial during which he was deluged 
by forms of all sorts. He had known 
men withdraw from application, after 
several months, utterly bewildered and 
broken-hearted. But there was no lack 
of zeal on the part of the Department 
when it was called upon to send people 
out of the country. Although there 
were only 163 Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland, the Board had sanctioned 
during last year no less than 62 loans 
and spent £11,000 for this purpose. 
They were empowered to spend £100,000 
for that purpose under the Act, and so 
eager had the Board been to use that 
ower, that, although only two years 
ad elapsed since the Act was passed, no 
less than £87,132 had been allotted. He 
should like to have some information as 
to how many people had been sent 
away; whether any care was taken to 
rovide the people with the means of 
iving when they arrived in America ; 
and whether it was true that the other 
day 600 men were sent back as assisted 
paupers? He would like to know, also, 
whether it was a fact that a capitation 
grant was still allowed to the Poor Law 
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Officers in Ireland, and whether they 
still received 5s. a-head as a bribe from 
the country for every person emigrated ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
there was a consideration underlying 
this question which the Chief Secretary 
had passed over. The question raised 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) was not the amount of 
work the Board did in Ireland compared 
with what the English Board did, but 
the extravagance of the Board in Ireland 
in doing their work. That was an im- 
— question. It had been brought 
orward for several Sessions—namely, 
the question of national expenditure. If 
the present Government came in upon 
any question it was that of national 
economy; but he was bound to say that 
their promises had not been fulfilled. 
Every attempt made by hon. Members to 
reduce the national expenditure was ridi- 
culed, and they were treated as if they 
were a set of foolish fanatics. They 
were led to believe that the Estimates 
were everything they could be; but the 
Government would find that the people 
of the country had not forgotten this 
question of national economy. The 
Conservative Party were working it up 
throughout the land, and the Govern- 
ment would find that this question would 
have to be faced, and that if they came 
back to Parliament with a majority it 
would make itself heard. He felt com- 
pelled to make these observations be- 
cause of the statements which had been 
made. Every item in the Vote indi- 
cated wanton extravagance which ought 
to be explained, and he wished Irish 
Members to understand this. Every- 
body was extravagantly paid, and yet 
Members were expected to defend this 
before their constituents. He felt ex- 
ceedingly aggrieved by the view which 
the Secretary to the Treasury had taken; 
and although he felt it was impossible 
to attempt economy in this Parliament, 
he hoped the time would soon come, 
under this or some other Government, 
when the national expenditure could be 
reduced. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury to 
several items in the Estimate which re- 
quired some explanation. There were, 
under the head of Salaries of the Sta 
a number of discrepancies with reg 
to which he would like to hear a state. 
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mént from the hon. Gentleman. For 
instance, in the case of the Secretary to 
the Board of Works, Ireland, the mini- 
mum salary of that official was stated 
to be £800, with an annual increment of 
£25. Now, that gentleman’s salary 
stood last year at the minimum amount 
of £800, and, according to the scale of in- 
crease stated in the Vote, the amount of 
this year’ssalary ought to have been £825. 
It was, therefore, a matter of surprise to 
him that in one year—that was to say, 
since 1883-4—the salary should have 
sprung up to the maximum of £1,000, 
which sum was now asked for. The 
item certainly baffled his comprehension, 
and as no information whatever upon 
the subject was furnished in the Esti- 
mate, he must ask the hon. Gentleman 
by what extraordinary process of com- 
putation this sudden jump from £800 
to £1,000 in one year had occurred? 
Then with regard to the first class clerks, 
there were three clerks of that class 
with minimum salaries of £320, rising 
by an annual increment of £20 to a 
maximum of £500. In their case it 
appeared that an operation entirely the 
reverse of that which had taken place 
with regard to the Secretary’s salary 
had occurred. The salaries of the three 
first class clerks stood for the year 1883-4 
at the total amount of £1,357, to which, 
if the increment of £20 each were added, 
or £60 in all, the amount would be 
£1,417; but the actual amount of their 
salaries, according to the Estimate, was 
£1,377 only. Here, again, was a re- 
markable discrepancy, and he would ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury to explain why it was that the 
Secretary to the Board of Works, Ire- 
land, suddenly jumped up, as regarded 
his salary, to £175 more than his annual 
increment appeared to warrant, and 
why the three first class clerks had not 
advanced at the rate at which they were 
entitled to advance ? 
Mrz. COURTNEY said, in answer 
to the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson), he believed he could satisfy the 
hon. Member with regard to the points 
raised in connection with the salaries of 
the Secretary and the first class clerks 
in the Department. The gentleman oc- 
cupying the position of Secretary was 
formerly in charge of the accounts of 
the Office ; he was the person who, as 
appeared on the next page, 181 of the 
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1883-4 as Clerk in Charge of Accounts ; 
on his retirement from that position he 
was promoted to the position of Secre- 
tary, which he now held. That being 
so, having been in receipt of £850 
a-year as accountant, it was felt neces- 
sary to put him at once at the maximum 
salary of £1,000, at which he would 
remain. Then, with regard to the 
salaries of the three first class clerks, 
which the hon. Member had referred to, 
although he was not at the _— mo- 
ment able to give the actual details, he 
would point out that the apparent incon- 
sistency might be explained—he could 
not, however, vouch for the accuracy of 
the explanation—on the supposition that 
two of the first class clerks were at the 
maximum of their salaries, or £500 
each. That would make up £1,000 of 
the amount of £1,377, the rest of which 
might possibly be the salary of the one 
remaining clerk. With regard to the 
observations of the hon. Member below 
the Gangway, the question was whether 
the subjects he had drawn attention to 
were proper work for the Committee to 
be engaged upon in connection with this 
Vote.. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member was that the work done by 
the Office of Public Works in Ireland 
was identical in character with that done 
by the Board of Works in England; 
but anyone who had heard the long list 
of items for the last year which had 
been read out by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) a short time back 
must at once perceive that the two 
Boards were absolutely dissimilar. Any 
comparison of the two Boards was, 
therefore, misleading; and hon. Mem- 
bers were not, in his opinion, entitled 
to make any such comparison, unless 
they were at the same time prepared to 
examine the nature of the work done. 
Then, with regard to the argumvnt made 
use of by hon. Members opposite, and 
reiterated by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). The 
hon. Member had imputed to the Board 
of Works in Ireland the duty of taking 
the initiative. But that was an entirely 
erroneous view of the matter; because 
the Board of Works took action on the 
applications made to them by certain 
persons, and it was a justification of 
their conduct if it were proved that the 
applications made to them had -been 
dealt with. It was, therefore, no fault 
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land, that they had made only one loan 
for the reclamation of land; and no 
case could be established against them 
until it was "pons that a great many 
persons entitled to claim did make ap- 
plications, and were refused. In the 
same way, with regard to the tenants 
who were supposed to have a right to 
receive loans under the Land Act of 1881, 
the question was not how many tenants 
were entitled to ask for loans, but how 
many had actually applied; and how 
many of those applications had been 
accepted or rejected. Looked at in that 
light, the case wore an entirely different 
aspect to that presented to the Committee 
by the hon. Member. The Board had 
started necessarily with an imperfect 
knowledge of the work to be done, and 
in the earlier part of the time consider- 
able arrears, no doubt, accrued; but 
those arrears had, during the last year, 
been very considerably reduced. The 
number of applications under inquiry 
last year had been 1,486 ; but the num- 
ber had since been very considerably 
brought down. The total number re- 
ceived to 3lst March last was 6,600, 
and out of those applications 6,100 had 
been sanctioned. The effect, therefore, 
of the action of the Board of Works, 
Ireland, last year, had been considerably 
to reduce the arrears, to bring the new 
cases under consideration down to a 
smaller number, and to sanction a large 
number of loans. Hon. Members might 
ask whether the money had been paid, 
to which he replied that the money was 
issued‘as the work was done and certified. 
He did not think it necessary to go 
through every item touched upon by the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
He would simply express his opinion 
that the action of the Board of Works, 
Ireland, had been reasonably efficient 
in dealing with the applications made to 
them; and, further, he had great satts- 
faction in testifying to the energy shown 
in conducting the work of the Depart- 
ment generally. There was, however, 
one branch of the work of the Office on 
which he felt it his duty to say a few 
words—namely, that in relation to the 
Fishery Commission. The hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to what had been done 
in respect of that branch, and he had 
blamed the Board of Works for not 
responding more readily to the action of 
the Fishery Commission. But what did 
the Report say? It showed that out of 
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39 applications for survey made up to 
the 3lst of March last, 35 cases had 
been considered by the Board of Works, 
and that plans and specifications had 
been forwarded by the Board of Works 
to the Fisheries and Harbours Com- 
mission. On the 15th of February eight 
plans had been sent out, and the rest by 
the 15th of April, the interval having 
been, of course, occupied with surveys 
and work of that kind. The rest of the 
cases were referred back for change 
of plans, &c. Then with regard to 
the action of the Board with reference 
to another subject. An hon. Member 
had complained of the action of the 
Board of Works in respect of the La- 
bourers’ Act of last Session, and founded 
that complaint upon the Report which 
brought up their work to the 31st of 
March last. But the hon. Member must 
be aware that it was impossible for the 
Board of Works to have taken any 
action at all under the Act of last year, 
and that inability on their part formed 
a material point in the Report. The 
other reference of the hon. Member with 
regard to emigration related to the Local 
Government Board, not to the Board of 
Works, Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he did 
not consider that the Office of the Board 
of Works were in any way to blame on 
account of the delay which had occurred 
in connection with the Labourers’ Act of 
last year. ‘The facts of the matter were 
—the Bill did not receive the Royal 
Assent until the month of August, and 
therefore even preliminary steps could 
not be taken under the Act at the very 
earliest until the month of September. 
He believed that he should be more 
correct in saying that no proceedings at 
all could take place before November, 
because the Boards of Guardians were 
not actually seized of the plan and pur- 
poses of the Act itself until that month. 
At an earlier stage of the discussion of 
that evening he had felt it his duty to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to the very serious 
vexational difficulties which stood in the 
way of the operation of the Act in 
almost every particular. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
was, he presumed, familiar with the 
details of carrying out the Act in ques- 
tion ; and he would, therefore, repeat to 
him his apprehension that there was 
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v t danger, in the case of many 

if hn sreeeoel schemes which had 

already reached their final stage so far 

as the Board of Works and the Boards 

of Guardians were concerned, that those 

schemes would not be carried out at all 
owing to the difficulties placed in their 

way. For his own part, he was perfectly 

convinced that the Treasury would not 

insist in forcing upon the authors of these 

schemes an amount of taxation which 

rendered the erection of labourers’ cot- 

tages practically impossible ; and, there- 

fore, he had reason to hope that the hon. 

Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 

would add his valuable assistance to his 

(Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) endeavour to 

impress upon Her Majesty’s Government 

the desirability of taking this matter 

immediately into their consideration. 

He would just make one or two observa- 

tions with regard to the general question 

upon which the Secretary to the Treasury 

had spoken in reply to the hon. Member 

for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). He 

did not think the Committee should be 

surprised or irritated by the amount of 

warmth displayed by the hon. Gentleman 

in this matter; the hon. Gentleman had 

only followed good example, and he 

would add that the Head of any Depart- 

ment who did not stand up to defend 

that Department with some vehemence 

was not worth his salt. The hon. Gen- 

tleman said he differed from hon. Mem- 

bers on those Benches. There was 

nothing in that to cause surprise to the 

Committee ; nor did he at all blame the 

hon. Gentleman for being tempted into 
an unusual display of vehemence out of 

zeal for his subordinates. But there 

had been a sight witnessed by the Com- 

mittee that evening which he thought 
was extremely significant and interest- 
ing. For the first time during the last 
four years there had been something 
like earnest assistance on the part of 
English Members given to Irish Mem- 
bers in their efforts to restrain extra- 
vegance in Irish Departments. Now, it 
was this which had caused the vehemence 

which the hon. Gentleman vented on the 
innocent observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. The moment the 
discussion of these Irish Estimates ceased 
to be the monopoly of Irish Members 
and was taken up by Members on the 
other side of the House, that moment the 
ears system was doomed, and the hon. 
ntleman ‘the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury knew it very well. It was during 
the Russo-Turkish difficulty, the parent 
of the present Liberal majority, that the 
Duke of Argyll made use of the expres- 
sion—‘‘ My Lords are beginning to be 
found out.” Let the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury consider 
that the phrase by which his Depart- 
ment was designated was—‘‘ My Lords, 
your Department is being found out ;” 
and that the Offices under its control in 
Ireland were being conducted on a scale 
of extravagance that would not be 
tolerated for one moment in this coun- 
try. But this Department was only one 
of many Departments where the same 
extravagance existed. There were more 
Judges than were wanted; more Secre- 
taries, Presidents, and Vice Presidents 
than were necessary; throughout every 
Department the same vicious system ran 
—namely, that of tempting English 
officials into the ranks of the Irish Civil 
Service. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
complain of the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, who, if he were not a Government 
official, he had no doubt would have 
supported his hon. Friends and himself 
in pressing this matter on the cen- 
sideration of the Government. Situated, 
however, as the hon. Gentleman was, 
he had to give some reason, good, bad, 
or indifferent, for every job perpetrated 
by the Government. He was not in the 
least surprised that Irishmen knew more 
about what went on in Ireland than the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and Irishmen 
who lived in Ireland had one and all 
protested against the general extrava- 
gance in regard to the pay of all Irish 
officials, and particularly in regard to 
those whose salaries the Committee were 
now engaged in considering. And yet 
the hon. Gentleman came forward and, 
in defiance of the wishes of Irish Mem- 
bers, said that the system was a proper 
one under which large sums of money 
were spent upon officials in Ireland 
who were not. wanted in Ireland, and 
whose salaries were higher in proportion 
than those of the officials who did the 
same work in England. The hon. Gen- 
tleman did not answer that complaint of 
hon. Members, and why? Because he 
knew absolutely nothing about the mat- 
ter. He asked the hon. Gentleman why 
there should be an architect appointed 
to the Board of Control and the Board, 
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of Lunacy at a salary of £300 a-year, 
when there was an architect appointed 
for the whole Board of Works who re- 
ceived a salary of £900 a-year, and a 
special allowance of £200, as well as 
another £100 a-year a sarchitect for 
National Monuments. And he further 
asked the hon. Gentleman why he re- 
ceived the latter salary obviously for 
doing nothing, and if he also received 
£300 per annum for another office which 
he once held under the Poor Law Board? 
He had been under the impression that 
the official in question was not to receive 
a pension; but it now appeared that he 
was getting £300 a-year in respect of an 
office with which he had nothing to do. 
It was in that way these things were 
done, and if the matter in question were 
looked into, it would, no doubt, be found 
that this person was a relation of some- 
one who had done something in the in- 
terest of the Government, and that giving 
him the office was an act of mere Party 
bribery. He did not say that the pre- 
sent occupants of the Treasury Bench 
were one whit worse than the Gentlemen 
who sat opposite them. He could see 
exceedingly little difference between 
Parties in that respect ; but his great ob- 
jection was that whenever a job, be it 
big or little, was perpetrated it was 
done at the expense of the nation. 

Mr. KENNY said, it would appear 
from the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury that 
the officers of the Board of Works in 
Ireland were perfect individuals. The 
hon. Gentleman defended each item, and 
he endeavoured to prove that in every 
respect the officials whose actions had 
been questioned on both sides of the 
House discharged their duties perfectly. 
But he ventured to say that if each 
item were examined in the light of the 
Report which had been presented to the 
House for the year it would be found 
that there had been a deplorable failure 
on the part of the officials in question to 
meet the reasonable expectations of the 
people, with regard to the question of 
the Fishery Boards and Harbours Act 
of last year. The statement of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
a few minutes since, that of 39 schemes 
sent forward only two were in course of 
being carried out at the present time, 
was, in his opinion, the most eloquent 
condemnation that could possibly be 
passed on the Board. He was obliged 
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to say that the boast of the to 
the Treasury, that with regard to 35 of 
these schemes plans and specifications 
had been forwarded, was somewhat pre- 
mature and misleading, because he Autr 
Kenny) perceived that of eight of those 
schemes specifications had not been sent 
on; so that he apprehended there was a 
mistake somewhere. For his own part, 
he should be sorry to admit that the hon. 
Gentleman’s estimate was accurate. He 
passed now to page 28 of the Report, on 
which it appeared that £13,275 had been 
advanced this year to a Mr. Drinkwater 
fur reclamations. It appeared from the 
Report that the works were commenced 
in 1873, and the Report went on to 
say— 

“We are now engaged in making such ar- 
rangements as will facilitate the execution of 
the works.” 

What did thatmean? Did it mean that 
Mr. Drinkwater had broken his con- 
tracts? It would appear so, and that 
the Treasury had no satisfaction what- 
ever for his having done so. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had given the 
Committee nothing in the nature of an 
explanation of this extraordinary trans- 
action, which certainly had the magnitude 
of a public scandal. Hon. Members on 
those Benches would like to know whether 
Mr. Drinkwater was still responsible for 
the loan; how much money had been 
expended on the works, and what se- 
curity the Treasury had that this money 
would be repaid? Passing from this 
transaction, which required to be cleared 
up, there was another matter to which 
he desired to refer. What was the ex- 
traordinary expenditure in connection 
with the Labourers’ Act of last year? 
They had the following items :—One 
Assistant Commissioner, £800; one 
Examiner, £300; three Draftsmen, 
£240; 36 Inspectors at £300, £10,675 ; 
travelling expenses of Inspectors, £6,500 ; 
advertising, £3,000; registry of loans, 
£1,500. It was the function of these 
gentlemen to prepare Reports as to loans 
amounting to £200,000. It appeared, 
therefore, that the preliminary expenses 
made a charge of 7 per cent on each 
loan before it was granted. Such a 
waste was to be deplored. The manner 
in which the Labourers’ Act had been, 
so to speak, paralyzed by the extra- 
ordinary demands of voracious officials 
was a thing they ought to have some 
explanation of. There was nothing 
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more deplorable than the manner in 
which the public officials in Ireland ate 
up enormous slices out of the money 
that was granted in the shape of loans 
by Parliament for the purpose of carry- 
ing on public works. He hoped the 
Secretary to the Treasury would be able 
to give them further information as to 
fisheries, though he did not think he 
would be able to do so. Whether or 
not, he trusted the hon. Member would 
be able to give them some information 
as to the other matters to which he had 
drawn attention. There was another 
question to which he would like to ad- 
vert—namely, the inspection the Go- 
vernment were bound to make of those 
schemes which were prepared under the 
Tramways Act of 1861. He saw a lot 
of bogus schemes on the Paper, that 
from the commencement had never had 
a chance of being carried to a successful 
issue. These schemes were prepared 
by men of straw, by men who were 
nothing but swindlers who came from 
England. Such practices should not be 
allowed to go on. As he said, they were 
nearly all Englishmen who came over 
to Ireland to carry on their swindles, 
and it was a scandal that they should 
be allowed to thrive with impunity on 
the unsophisticated people of Ireland. 
Mr. WARTON said, he did not want 
to go into these questions as to the Poor 
Law Board of Ireland; but he desired 
to call attention to the persistency with 
which the Secretary to the Treasury in- 
sisted upon putting into the Estimates 
arithmetical puzzles and absurdities, 
and the innocent manner in which he 
offered explanations. He (Mr. Warton) 
was not going fully into these questions, 
because they had been gone into by the 
hon. Member for Oarlow (Mr. Gray); 
and he had no doubt that everything 
the Secretary to the Treasury had said 
in reply to that Gentleman, with regard 
to the persons promoted from one post 
to another, was, from his point of view, 
perfectly right. That was not the ques- 
tion. Because the hon. Gentleman could 
give a reasonable account of the promo- 
tion of an official he thought he was 
answering the whole question ; but that 
was not so. These Estimates should be 
arithmetically correct, and no explana- 
tion as to the virtues or excellence of a 
eertain official was a reason for finan- 
cial absurdities. They had an item of 
four second-class clerks with maximum 
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ments of £15. The total was £1,239, 
or £39 more than the maximum of the 
four clerks, which would be £1,200. The 
item for 1883-4 was £1,204, and he 
should like to know how the difference 
between that sum and £1,239 could be 
made up by any increment of £15? Then 
they had an item showing that in 1883-4 
the minimum salary of the Secretary 
was £800. It should have risen to £850, 
the increment being £25; but here they 
had an item of £1,000 put down for 
1884-5. The Secretary to the Treasury 
should be ashamed of putting such ab- 
surdities in the Estimates, and he (Mr. 
Warton) felt it his duty to protest 
against the system. That was not the 
first time or the second they had had 
such Estimates prepared. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was sorry 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bridport was not satisfied 
with the explanation he had given. He 
(Mr. Courtney) might be open to cen- 
sure; but the explanation was that the 
person appointed to the post of Secre- 
tary was a gentleman receiving a salary 
already above the minimum of the post 
—he was a gentleman transferred from 
one post to another, of courseon full pay. 
With regard to the question put by the 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) as 
to the cost of working the Land Act of 
1881, he was afraid that the expenditure 
was necessary in the nature of things. 
It was necessary that they should have 
Inspectors to visit the localities, in order 
to ascertain the nature of the proposed 
improvments, and report upon them. It 
was obvious, therefore, that the expense 
of the Commissioners must be consider- 
able in proportion to the work they did. 
They still took security for the due 
execution of the work. The hon. Gen- 
tleman put a question as to the Clare 
slob reclamation. He (Mr. Courtney) 
thought he had explained how that 
stood. The scheme as originally pro- 
moted was promoted by private in- 
dividuals, and promised to be a great 
improvement and a work financial] 
profitable. It was eventually ascertained, 
however, that it would be much more 
expensive than had been supposed. The 
works did not go on, and further loans 
were necessary to carry it through. 
Even after further loans were granted 
the work was not completed, and then 
an additional payment of three-fourths 
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was granted. An Inspector of the Board 
of Works was sent down to see that the 
work was done. 

Mr. KENNY: Was the Inspector 
constantly there ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
there every day; but week by week he 
went down to examine the work done. 
Finally, the Board of Works had been 
obliged themselves to take the work 
over. The operation had proved to be 
a loss; but it was one of those things 
they had been constantly urged to under- 
take—that was to say, in this case, as 
in many others, they had been constantly 
invited to grant loans for the reclama- 
tion of land which was covered with 
water at high tide. These things were 
often recommended as profitable recla- 
mations, but frequently turned out to 
be a loss. In this case the work was 
carried out at the expense of English 
capitalists. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: How 
much capital was invested ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: £20,000; the 
figures have been given over and over 
again in answer to the hon. Member for 
Ennis. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Did 
they not become bankrupt ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, they liqui- 
dated, and the whole matter was in- 
quired into. There were many cases of 
precisely the same character, and the 
Government had to be continually on 
their guard. In the matter of the 
tramways, the Board of Works was 
executing the duty thrown upon it by 
Parliament. When the scheme for the 
construction of the tramways was brought 
under their notice they had no option 
but to proceed to make an inspection for 
themselves, and to estimate the cost of 
the work, so as to be ready to satisfy 
the Grand Jury, and to put the case 
before the Committee of Council. The 
action of the Board of Works might 
have been impradent; but it was alto- 
gether due to the Act of last Session, 
which the hon. Member himself had 
heartily supported. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
with considerable ingenuity, made him- 
self out to be completely innocent of 
Irish feeling as to this Vote. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would feel offended with him for 
saying so; but “‘ where ignorance is 
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bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” Certainly, 
if the right hon. Gentleman found it his 
duty to defend the system carried on by 
this Board for so long, he (Mr. Harring- 
ton) could only say that it must be a 
matter of bliss to the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he did not know that the func- 
tions of the Board towards the Irish 
nation were of the highest importance. 
The right hon. Gentleman was ignorant 
of the fact that, if the Board moved 
with anything like the progress they 
had a right to expect, it would be of 
immense advantage to the country, in- 
stead of being, as it was, a drag on 
every movement for its real improve- 
ment. When a scheme of any kind 
pes through that House, no matter 

ow urgent was the necessity for it, and 
how pressing was the case which had 
been made out—however great the neces- 
sity in Ireland might be—the adminis- 
tration of the scheme was at once con- 
fined to that Irish limbo called the 
Board of Public Works. It was prac- 
tically many years after a scheme had 
obtained the sanction of Parliament that 
it began to show its head above the 
surface of social and political life in Ire- 
land. Last year, by the energy and 
zeal of the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. Blake)—whose services he (Mr. 
Harrington), as an humble Member of 
the Party, regretted extremely to hear 
they were about to lose—a very excel- 
lent Bill was passed through the House 
for the erection of fishery piers. It was 
provided that a sum of £50,000 or 
£70,000 for the first year, and not more 
than £50,000 each succeeding year, 
should be expended on fishery piers and 
harbours. What was the story the right 
hon. Gentleman had to tellthem ? Why, 
that not a single stone of any pier had 
yet been laid. Only two schemes had 
been prepared—two efforts had been 
made; he supposed he might say that 
two stones had been laid; perhaps the 
divers in these cases had gone down and 
sounded the bottom. He would appeal 
to the hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the passage of the Bill, and who had 
taken upon himself, without remunera- 
tion, the onerous and important duties 
of Chairman of the Commission for the 
carrying out of the work, and to which, 
to his (Mr. Harrington’s) knowledge, 
the hon. Member had devoted a great 
deal of energy and labour—he would 
appeal to him, in his position as Chair- 
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man of the Commission, to know whe- 
ther anything had been done on these 
important schemes which had occupied 
the consideration of Parliament last 
year. The hon. Member might not find 
himself free to stand up and take part 
in a debate; but he (Mr. Harrington) 
would challenge him to say whether 
anything had been done. Why was the 
time of Parliament occupied with this 
matter last Session, if there was not 
immediate and urgent necessity for the 
passing of the Bill; and why was it that 
this scheme, to obtain its first growth 
and sanction in Ireland, had been for 
the past 12 months winding its way 
through the circuitous route of the 
routine of this Board? If there was 
anything in the whole system of govern- 
ment in Ireland which excited the ridi- 
cule of the Irish people, who were pes: 
liarly sensitive on matters of this kind, 
it was this same Board. They knew 
pectety well that when a man applied 
or a loan under it his hair grew grey, 
practically, before he could succeed in 
getting the first instalment; and that, 
when he did succeed in getting one, the 
work which he wished to carry out, and 
part of which he might have carried 
out, was utterly useless, because of the 
period which elapsed before he got a 
second instalment. The circumlocution 
which was practised as to the first in- 
stalment was practised as to the second. 
He found that after he had laid a 
foundation he was struck idle, waiting 
until the lethargic officers of this public 
Body found it convenient to set them- 
selves again in motion in order to give 
him a second instalment. The right 
hon. Gentleman, of course, had quite a 
style of his own of meeting charges of 
this kind—a style which seemed to be 
satisfactory to a great many Members. 
It was well for him that he had only the 
British House of Commons to deal with, 
and that it was not necessary for him to 
ut himself before the people of Ire- 

nd. In this matter, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman would find that, if 
he were confronted, not only by that 
House, but by the people of Ireland 
on this question, the laugh would 
be ‘all on the other side. Everyone 
had condemned the existing system in 
Ireland. A few petrified officials had 
been allowed to continue in office after 
they had grown unfit for their duties a 
decade at least. It was admitted by the 
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Board that these officials were unfit to 
discharge their duties, and yet the Go- 
vernment left them in possession of 
them. A Commission was appointed in 
1878 to inquire into the working of the 
Board, and he found in the Report of 
that Commission certain comments made 
upon the action of this Board. Hon. 
Members opposite seemed to be paying 
some attention to this subject, much 
more than they generally paid to ques- 
tions raised by the Irish Members ; and 
he would, therefore, invite their atten- 
tion to this. It appeared that up to 
1860 the Report, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted, said the Com- 
missioners had held four meetings with 
tolerable regularity. The minute book 
was duly kept, and the minutes received 
the counter signature of the Secretary 
in the usual way. During the next two 
years, according to,the Report, the new 
minutes entered were minutes of trans- 
actions in the Office rather than trans- 
criptions of the Board, and such formali- 
ties as the attesting signature of the 
Secretary were dispensed with, though 
on what ground those who made the 
Report were unable tosay. The Report 
went on to say that at last traces of 
Board meetings disappeared, and it had 
not been customary for the Commis- 
sioners to hold formal sittings. He did 
not know how much weight that Report 
had had with the Government, or what 
effect was given to the recommendations 
of the Commission; but with regard to 
some of their recommendations the 
House was in a position to judge in the 
matter, and hon. Members knew that 
though the Commission had suggested 
the retirement of the Chairman, a length 
of time was allowed to elapse before he 
could be removed out of the way. The 
retirement of the Secretary was sug- 
gested ; but he was allowed to remain 
in office for eight years after the Com- 
mission had suggested his retirement, 
and had practically pointed out that he 
was unable to fulfil the duties that he 
was entrusted with. If this Commis- 
sion had to discharge a merely. formal 
routine business, there would not be 
much ground for complaint; but that 
was not the case. There were many 
such bodies as this in Ireland. The 
Government was in the habit of reward- 
ing its servants with payments of 
this kind, and hon. Members from Ire- 





land would not object so much if they 
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did not happen to be a drag on every 
movement for the improvement of the 
people, and for the improvement in the 
resources of the country. He had touched 
upon the action of the Board with regard 
to the Fishery Commission. The right 
hon. Gentleman had certainly given ex- 
tremely scant satisfaction with regard to 
that; he had not in any manner ex- 
plained to the Committee why it was 
that of the £70,000 which they had been 
allowed to believe the Government would 
have expended, scarcely 1d. had been 
expended up to the present time. 

An hon. Member: £6,000 has been 
spent. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
told that £6,000 had been spent; but 
what was that out of £70,000? Was 
this supineness and lethargy owing to 
the fact that the Board had too many 
duties placed upon its shoulders? If it 
had too many duties imposed upon it, 
why was not that stated to the House, 
and why did not the Board refuse to do 
the duties, and why were not those 
duties handed over to some other De- 

artment? But if, as was believed in 

reland, the whole system was wrong, 
and that the men at the head of it were 
unable to discharge the duties entrusted 
to them through not having been trained 
to the work, and if they had no means 
of grasping or dealing with the diffi- 
culties of their position, why was not 
some effort made by the Government to 
clear them all away, bag and baggage, 
and establish in their place some cheap 
and fast method of dealing with this 
matter? As to the system of inspection 
in connection with the improvement 
works carried on, he remembered that 
large loans were obtained from the 
Treasury through that Board in 1879-80, 
when the landlords in Ireland were so 
exceptionally favoured as to get at a 
nominal interest very large loans, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of giving some 
employment to people in the country, 
but really for the purpose of improving 
their own property. Cases were nume- 
rous where people could point out that 
landed proprietors in Ireland were taking 
large sums of money from this Depart- 
ment to effect certain improvements on 
their land, and that not a single 1d. of 
the money had ever been expended for 
the purpose for which it had been ob- 
tained. They were able to get from the 
Treasury money at the rate of 1 per 
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cent ; but they used it for whatever pur- 
poses they chose. He challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to deny that half the money that 
had been so raised was applied to the 
— for which it was lent by the 

ouse. There was not a county or dis- 
trict in Ireland where the people could 
not tell them that landlords living there 
had obtained loans for the drainage and 
improvement of their properties; but 
that not a single 1d. of the loans had 
been expended with that object. Some- 
times a slight pretext was made of doing 
something ; a few holes were dug in the 
ground here and there in which to plant 
trees ; but the trees were never planted, 
the holes remaining unfilled. Every- 
thing that the Board touched it cor- 
rupted. There was no Board in Ireland 
more odious to the people, not because 
of the political influence it had, not be- 
cause of any objection, personal or other- 
wise, they had to the men—they were 
mere nobodies, so far as the people were 
concerned—but because any measure 
which passed through the House of Com- 
mons, and which had any connection 
with money, was sure to be consigned to 
limbo by the Board of Works. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury if he could 
now say what had been the result of the 
survey of the basin of the Barrow, which 
had been in the hands of the Board of 
Works for a longtime? The valuation 
had now been received, and the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had promised that 
it should be laid on the Table almost 
immediately. 

Mr. PARNELL: Can the hon. Gen- 
tleman state the substance of the Re- 
port ? 

Mr. COURTNEY was sorry to say 
that the matter was in a very unsatis- 
factory position. Mr. Fitzgerald had 
not done all the work expected from 
him. He had a letter from that gen- 
tleman addressed to the Secretary of the 
Office of Public Works, and dated the 
15th of this month. Mr. Fitzgerald 
said— 

‘In reply to your letter received on the 14th 
instant, I can only repeat what I have before 
informed ee cape the impossibility of my 
naming the time for the completion of my 
valuation.” 


The fault, therefore, was not with the 
Office of the Board of Works, but with 
Mr. Fitzgerald, who was not a Govern- 
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ment official, as the hon. Gentleman 
knew. It would be impossible to have 
the Report ready to lay before the House 
before the end of the Session. The 
Board of Works were pressing the mat- 
ter forward; but the situation was most 
unfortunate. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the Board of Works would still 
continue to defer action until they got 
the completion of the valuation by Mr. 
' Fitzgerald, or whether they would take 
some steps to prevent the devastation by 
the autumn floods, which were very often 
more injurious to the property of the 
river side population than the winter 
floods themselves? The amount of de- 
vastation last year and the year before 
along the Barrow was almost incredible 
to those who did not actually see it; and, 
therefore, it seemed a little unreasonable 
that important work should be delayed 
for a mere valuation Return. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he ought, in 
justice to Mr. Fitzgerald, to say that in 

is letter he explained that he had been 
interrupted in the preparation of his 
valuation; he had had, for instance, to 
attend before a Committee of the House 
of Lords, and do other things. The hon. 
Member (Mr. A. O’Connor) asked him 
(Mr. Courtney) whether they could not 
take action before the valuation was 
completed. He (Mr. Courtney) was 
afraid the question of money was an 
essential matter, a more essential element 
than what should be done. What should 
be the range of the work, and, of course, 
what contracts should be accepted to- 
wards doing the work, depended entirely 
upon the cost of the work. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Gentleman knew the range of 
the work, because the survey was com- 
plete. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the sur- 
vey had, no doubt, been completed ; but 
if the work would involve the expendi- 
ture of a considerable sum of money, it 
might be necessary to submit a smaller 
plan. He said this, however, to show 
that, in the absence of a valuation, 
it was impossible to take action. He 
regretted the situation extremely. 

rn. DAWSON said, that in this 
Vote there was an item of £300, which 
represented the salary of ‘‘the superin- 
tendent of fuel and light.” Was this 
superintendent the man who looked after 
the fires ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY explained that the 
Board supplied the fuel and light for all 
the Government Establishments. 

Mr. DAWSON thought that a salary’ 
of £300 for a man to keep an account of 
the coals used, and to attend to the 
lights of the offices, was rather exor- 
bitant. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the man was 
in charge of a very large Department. 
If the Committee considered that the 
Board of Works had to look after the 
Viceregal Lodge, and all the Public De- 
partments in Dublin, they must come 
to the conclusion that this superinten- 
dent had very considerable functions. 
He had to see that the contracts for 
coals were fairly carried out, and gene- 
rally had to superintend the lighting 
and firing. 

Mr. DAWSON pointed out that under 
the Chief Secretary’s Vote £4,455 was 
allowed for fuel and light. Why, he 
asked, should a man be paid £300 a-year 
for keeping an account of the Chief Se- 
cretary’s coal ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the super- 
intendent’s duty was to see to the supply 
of coals and light. 

Mr. KENNY noticed an item in the 
Vote arising out of the Report of the 
Board of Works upon the piers on the 
Shannon. A Bill dealing with those 
piers was before the House; but he saw 
that Notice of opposition to it had been 
given. He would like to know whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney), who, he understood, had 
been in communication with the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) in 
regard to the matter, would consent to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, in 
the event of the Notice of opposition 
being withdrawn ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had been 
in communication with the hea. Member 
for Limerick as to referring the Bill toa 
Select Committee. The hon. Gentle- 
man wanted half the Members of the 
Committee to be Irish Members, and he 
(Mr. Courtney) expressed his willing- 
ness to agree to that arrangement. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, told him 
that he had been in communication with 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
and he refused to remove his block to 
the Bill. 

Mr. KENNY asked whether the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) would send 
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hon. Member for Cavan were induced to 
withdraw the block ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would do 
so if the Session were not too far ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not wish to detain the Committee 
unduly ; but the question of the Barrow 
drainage was one of immense import- 
ance to half of the people he repre- 
sented. Tens of thousands of acres 
were devastated year after year by 
reason of the neglect of the authorities 
to take this matter in hand. Months 
ago the Board of Works came to an 
agreement with a number of representa- 
tive gentlemen in Kildare, King’sCounty, 
and Queen’s County; and according to 
that agreement several hundreds of 
pounds were collected which were to go 
in part payment of the expenses of the 
survey, with a view to some action being 
taken by the Board of Works to miti- 
gate the damage done by the floods. 
The collection of the money was a very 
serious tax upon the people impoverished 
by these annual losses. At any rate, 
the money was collected, the survey was 
completed, and a Report with regard to 
it had been sentin. The valuation which 
Mr. Fitzgerald was making was not at all 
essential to the carrying out of the work. 
It might be very interesting, in a finan- 
cial point of view, to the officials of the 
Treasury; but it did not at all go to the 
essence of the claim. The decision of 
the surveyors, as to the mode in which 
the drainage should be carried on, was 
altogether independent of the valuation 
to be made by Mr. Fitzgerald. He 
asked the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury to state, for the satisfac- 
tion of the tenants and the landowners 
of the three counties—Kildare, King’s 
County, and Queen’s County—what was 
the scheme which the surveyors advised ; 
what was the system of drainage to be 
adopted, and what was the area to be 
affected by the scheme, apart alto- 
gether from the valuation of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald ? 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he had several 
times brought the matter before the 
House by Question and otherwise, in the 
hope of inducing the Government to 
settle the matter. He fully endorsed 


all his hon, Friend the Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor) 
had said regarding it. Up to the pre- 
sent nothing whatever had been done; 
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but he (Mr. Molloy) and his hon. Friend 

were inundated year after year with 

complaints from the tenants of the dis- 

trict. It was only fair that some satis- 

factory answer should be given to the 
uestion of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
ounty. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had told 
the Committee with the utmost frank- 
ness how the matter stood. As far as 
the survey had been made it had come 
before him; but until the matter was 
complete he could not give the informa- 
tion as to the scheme which the hon, 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A, 
Connor) asked for. The hon. Gentle- 
man must admit that the blame could 
not be put on the Board of Works, or 
on the Government. The Government 
were quite conscious of the importance 
of the work, and it should be pressed 
forward. As he had already explained, 
the delay rested with Mr. Fitzgerald; 
but he still hoped to be able, before the 
end of the Session, to make a definite 
statement. At present he could not say 
what would be done. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that all he would ask the hon. Gentle- 
man was, whether he would lay on the 
Table of the House the Report sent in 
by the surveyor of the Board of Works 
without waiting for the valuation by Mr. 
Fitzgerald ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
communicate with the Board on the 
subject. 

Mr. HARRINGTON wished to ask a 
question with regard to the Inspectors. 
There were 36 Inspectors charged for at 
a salary of £300 each. Had the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) any know- 
ledge of the disposition of the Inspec- 
tors? Were they merely gentlemen 
who lived in different parts of the coun- 
try, away from the control of the Office, 
or had they certain districts assigned to 
them, or did they go from one part of 
the country to another according as they 
were ordered ? 

Mr. GRAY said, that within the last 
two or three months 15 additional In- 
spectors had been appointed. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
was asked some Questions in the House 
about the appointments which attracted 
some attention at the time in Dublin. 
He believed that 15 young gentlemen 
were appointed at a salary of £300 
a-year each, Perhaps the Secretary to 
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the Treasury would say what the Inspec- 
tors were supposed to do. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not 
the tables by him; but the number of 
Inspectors was increased to meet the 
demands made by hon. Members on that 
side of the House that the working of the 
Land Act of 1881 should not be in ar- 
rear. Thirty-six was the full number 
of Inspectors, and it was sufficiently 
large to prevent any arrear in the con- 
sideration of the applications for loans. 
The Inspectors were placed in different 
parts of the country in a way that there 
should be no overlapping of jurisdiction. 

Mr. GRAY said, that, as to the new 
appointments, he wished to ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether any public notifica- 
tion was made, so as to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the most competent men 
would apply? Was any test of fitness ap- 
plied to the candidates ? Ifso, what? Had 
the gentlemen appointed any professional 
qualification ? Was there any exami- 
nation, or any test of any kind, beyond 
the religious test ?—because, as a matter 
of fact, the gentlemen appointed were 
Protestants. Was it true that profes- 
sional men, having, by accident, heard 
of the vacancies, applied, but were re- 
jected, while unqualified men were ap- 
pointed? Were the appointments so 
urgent that no public notification could 
be given? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
he could not answer what qualifications 
were required. He did not make the 
appointments, as the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gray) wellknew. He (Mr. Court- 
ney) knew, however, that a very large 
number of applications were sent in, 
and he thought the appointments were 
made by the Board of Works; but he 
was not sure. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was rather 
anxious to ascertain something about 
the matter, and he had not got at the 
bottom of it yet. Was there any public 
notification given of the vacancies? 
Was there any test applied, either the 
test of professional qualification or the 
test of examination? What were the 
special qualifications for the post of 
Inspectors? Were the appointments 
thrown open in any way to the public? 
Was the list of applications a private 
list? How could one get at the list? 
And when the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) said he did not make the ap- 
pointments, were not the appointments, 
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asa matter of fact, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Treasury? With regard 
to the Board of Works, he did not in- 
tend to go into the details which had 
been fully discussed by other hon. 
Members; but he thought this debate 
had shown the anomalous position of 
this most important, perhaps the most 
important Irish Department which had 
the administration of a large number of 
important Acts of Parliament, the good 
administration of which was almost vital 
to the welfare of the country. The 
Board was not represented in the House 
of Commons, except by an official of 
the English Treasury, who, when he 
was asked as to certain appointments, 
said he did not make them. Who did 
make the appointments? Could the 
Board of Works perform the smallest 
administrative act without sending over 
to the Treasury and getting the sanction 
of ‘my Lords?” The Board was used 
as a mere buffer of the Treasury to keep 
off important Irish demands. It was, 
and is at this moment, an off-shoot of 
the English Treasury; it had no real 
power, no Representative in the House 
of Commons ; it had no kind of responsi- 
bility. The Secretary to the Treasury 
would not pretend seriously that he 
could be conversant with all the details 
of this great Irish Department. As to 
the cost of the Board, the hon. Gentle- 
man had justly enough said it was im- 
possible to compare the Irish Board of 
Works with the English Board of Works, 
because the Irish Board was so enor- 
mously more important and had so much 
greater duties to perform. Yet the 
English Board of Works was invariably 
represented in the House by an official 
ready to answer for every act of the 
Department; but the Irish Board of 
Works, which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) very truly contended was so 
much more important, was not repre- 
sented in the House except by an official 
of the Treasury, who told the Committee 
he had nothing to do with certain ap- 
pointments. Who had to do with them ; 
and why were the appointments made 
in such an extraordinary fashion? The 
mode of the appointments created the 
greatest possible discontent and the 
greatest possible disgust in Ireland ; and, 
therefore, the Committee were entitled 
to some explanation. The question did 
not come on the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury by surprise, be- 
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cause it had been raised in the House 
once before during the Session. Of 
course, as usual, the hon. Gentleman did 
not know anything about the religion of 
the gentlemen appointed; but he (Mr. 
Gray) knew that they were all, as he had 
described, Protestants. He could not 
understand why, if the appointments 
were intended to be properly made, they 
were made in such a hurry, with no 
notification given, with no fair play given 
to those who might desire to compete 
upon their individual merits. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman was perfectly entitled to ask 
these questions; but he was not in a 
position to answer them. He did not 
think there was any ground for the im- 
putation made in the selection of the 
Inspectors; but he would make in- 
quiries and give the hon. Gentleman the 
fullest information if he would put a 
Question down for Monday next. | Mr. 
Heaty: Postpone the Vote.] He knew 
that a large number of the Inspectors 
were necessarily appointed on short no- 
tice in order to fulfil the condition of 
working the business with expedition, 
which no one was more energetic in de- 
manding than the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) had just 
touched on the question which he (Mr. 
Harrington) raised a few moments ago 
—namely, the question of the position 
of the Inspectors. It was quite evident 
from the hon. Gentleman’s reply that 
he did not know what the precise posi- 
tion of the Inspectors was. He would 
tell the hon. Gentleman why it was he 
asked the question. In all there were 
36 Inspectors, or in other words, more 
Inspectors than there were counties in 
Ireland. If the men were distributed 
over the districts of Ireland and con- 
trolled by some Central Authority in 
Dublin it would be very easy for them 
to inspect the country. But what was 
the fact? He happened to know a few 
of the gentlemen who had been ap- 

ointed. They were young gentlemen 
just fresh from school. They were sons 
of landowners in Kerry; and he had 
never known them to discharge the duty 
in connection with the work of the Office. 
Possibly when they went out to hunt 
they might take a valuation in the way ; 
but, for all the people knew of them, 
while they were receiving a salary from 
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the Board of Works, they were living 
at home in their fathers’ houses. Their 
absence from home was certainly never 
noticed by those who lived in the lo- 
cality. If it was a fact that there was 
no control over the movements of these 
men, if there was no system for employ- 
ing their industry and directing their 
energies, could not the Chief Secretary 
to the Treasury take the Department in 
hand and devise some means by which 
it could be shown what value in work 
was given for the amount expended? 
From the manner in which the appoint- 
ments were made, it was apparent that 
they were used for political purposes 
merely ; they were mere jobs, they were 
not open to public competition, there 
was no test by examination, no special 
knowledge, and, so far as he knew, no 
education required; if a man could 
write a letter, then, to all intents and 
purposes, he was deemed able to dis- 
charge the duties of the post. He was 
not aware that the Department exacted 
any duties at all from some of them. 
Surely the Secretary to the Treasury 
might well be asked to demand some 
test of qualification from those who 
sought employment in the Department, 
and some security that those appointed 
should really perform their duties. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray), as to the method of ap- 
pointment, he had only to answer that 
he would make inquiries ; but upon the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Harrington) he could 
throw some light—namely, the amount 
of work. During 1883 applications 
were received steadily at the average 
rate of 86 per week; 614 cases were 
sent up for inquiry, and in the result 
about 135 cases on an average went 
through the hands of each Inspector in 
the course of the year, added to which 
were 106 cases of works in progress for 
which certificates were issued. An aver- 
age of 436 visits to different holdings 
had to be made; and taking this into 
consideration with the large amount of 
office work, several visits to different 
works had to be made by an Inspector 
each day, so the amount of work was 
considerable—in fact, there was rather 
the fear that the work would be scamped 
through the amount having to be done 
than that the work was insufficient to 
occupy the men’s time. 
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Mr. GRAY said, this scarcely indi- 
cated the amount of work, because, in a 
great many cases, the inspection had re- 

erence only to the building of a cottageor 
the draining of a field, and such matters 
as would occupy a competent man only a 
few minutes on a visit, during which he 
would see, in a very short time, if the 
work was practical or not. Why, a pro- 
fessional architect, in large practice, 
could make a score of visits to buildings 
in progress during aday. So there was 
not much information in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s answer. But, so far as he was 
concerned, he was quite content with 
the assurance that the information he 
had asked for should be forthcoming. 
He would ask the Committee to observe, 
as an example of the different manner 
in which two great Departments were 
conducted in England and in Ireland, 
how readily an English Member could 
obtain information in regard to matters 
connected with the Department over 
which the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) presided. Upona 

uestion of a glass door in any part of 
the building, upon the trimming of a 
lamp, upon a question of drainage in the 
neighbourhood, or if there was a fear the 
head of the statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington would be turned the wrong way, 
the First Commissioner of Works could 
give a reasonably full explanation, be- 
cause he was possessed of personal know- 
ledge of the facts; but matters of great 
importance in Ireland could only be 
known to officials by way of mere report; 
they had no personal knowledge at all. 
There was no person in the House who 
was 2 7 with the knowledge to 
give Irish Members satisfactory infor- 
mation on matters, perhaps, of quite as 
much importance as the head of the 
Duke of Wellington, or an evil smell in 
the neighbourhood of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. HEALY said, ho thought the 
Secretary to the Treasury had made a 
good suggestion in proposing to postpone 
the Vote for a fow days. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, Oh, no; he 
had not done so. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was sorry to 
find himself mistaken, for the sugges- 
tion struck him as being an admirable 
one ; and he did not exactly see how they 
could arrive at a solution of the difficulty 
without a postponement. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had asked for 
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information, which the Secretary to the 
Treasury said should be supplied on 
Monday ; but he should like to know of 
what avail would it be when they had 
lost all grip of the Vote? With all re- 
spect, he ventured to say English Mem- 
bers would not be treated in that way; 
he should like to see such an attempt 
made. His hon. Friend (Mr. Gray) had 
done extremely good service in calling 
attention to the Vote. On a former oc- 
casion it had been pointed out how the 
staff expenses were £1 to give 10s. toa 
farmer; and, for all that was known, it 
was costing £1 10s. for each 10s. ad- 
vanced. In all these systems there was 
always one class gained largely, the 
Trish officials; in fact, it was a system 
of outdoor relief of officials from 
the Orange class; it was nothing less 
than so much money spent to keep them 
from the poorhouse. The money was 
voted, and these gentlemen gotthe benefit 
of the jobs. The new head of the De- 
partment, General Sankey, was as com- 
pletely in the hands of the permanent 
officials of Ireland as his predecessor 
was, and played into the hands of the 
worst gang of such there could be. Why 
should not officials he appointed with some 
regard to the general condition of classes 
in Ireland? Was it not the fact that 
all these particular appointments fell to 
men of one particular class, notwithstand- 
ing the large majority of the population 
were Catholics and Nationalists? If in 
using the dice a player turned up sixes 
19 times out of 20 they natufally sus- 
pected the gentleman who had such ex- 
traordinary good luck. Let the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury be reasonable and 
postpone the Vote. How could they vote 
money with calm consciences knowing 
how the money was wasted? In one 
instance recently brought to light, in 
reference to a contract for building a 
pier, the work done was 80 feet when 
the contract was for 100 feet. The con- 
tractor found the work more difficult 
than he expected, that the ground was 
soft, that there was a bog, or. an earth- 
quake, or something else in the way ; he 
told his tale to the Department, and the 
reply was—‘‘All right, by boy, never 
mind; here is the money for the whole 
100 feet!” This was the case with the 
Teelin Pier in Donegal. And having 
shoved out the pier into the sea no roads 
were made to approach it, and there was 
some £600 or £700 put into the sea and 
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useless, £1,000 of it from the Canadian 
Fund, and £1,000 advanced by an un- 
fortunate neighbouring land owner. 
Why, if such a state of things existed 
in relation to an English Vote there 
would be a revolution in the Committee, 
and, in spite of the Caucus, Radical 
Members would vote against the Go- 
vernment. That was a strong state- 
ment, but the facts were strong. Here 
was a great institution like the Board 
of Works absolutely irresponsible, go- 
verned by a gentleman imported from 
Bombay, administered by a staff of 
members of Orange Lodges, of greater 
age than would be allowed in any other 
Department, and with officials who could 
spend their time attending Emergency 
sales when they ought to be at work in 
Dublin Castle. One gentleman was se- 
cretary to an Orange Lodge, local secre- 
tary for two Insurance Associations, and 
painted over his door ‘‘auctioneer and 
valuer,’”’ and as such attended to buy 
cattle at Emergency sales. In point of 
fact, the office was an official Orange 
Lodge as much as that er over 
by Mr. De Carlyn at Belfast, members 
attended their Lodge for convivial pur- 
poses at night, and attended the official 
Lodge for which they were paid in the 
day. Why was this not reformed ? 
Years ago a Committee made inquiry 
and recommendations, then, after six 
years, Colonel M‘Kerlie was got rid of— 
he was Sir ee M'‘Kerlie now, 
though why he was knighted it was 
difficult to conceive—and now there was 
General Sankey in his place. But only 
the men were changed, not the system. 
The Department had important duties 
to discharge under the Land Act. It 
could give enormous assistance to the 
fishing industry in regard to the erection 
of piers; but it continued in creating 
irritation to fester all over the country. 
He had a correspondence between a 
solicitor and the Board of Works which 
was sufficient to make a horse laugh. 
It had reference to some application for 
a loan by a tenant ; but the correspond- 
ence was too long to read it to the 
Committee. In the first place there 
was the application for the loan, and the 
applicant waited six weeks, and no re- 
ply came. Then he wrote again saying 
he had sent a letter. The Board after 
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a week or two replied, asking for a copy 
of the letter. A week or two more bye se 
and the solicitor wrote again, and after 
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another interval the Board of Works 
asked for the date of the communica- 
tion, and, that being furnished, they 
ain replied saying the letter had been 
mislaid and asked fur another copy. 
This was so absurd, so altogether ridi- 
culous, that people would scarcely be- 
lieve it ; but he had the very correspond- 
ence sent ‘to him by the solicitor. This 
was the state of things, and the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury asked for the Vote 
for these most efficient officers, Colonels, 
Generals, Grand Masters of Orange and 
Masonic Lodges, who did nothing. Every 
year was the Vote asked for, year by 
year was the same “‘hue and cry” raised, 
and there was no more suggestion of 
reform than there was years ago. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 61; 
Noes 12: Majority 49. —(Div. List., 
No. 175.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Resolutions be reported to 
the House.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. WARTON asked when the next 
Vote in the Class was proposed to be 
taken? It seemed to have relation toa 
similar subject—Irish buildings. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had hoped 
to take it immediately after the Vote 
just passed, discussion would range over 
the same ope but he was afraid ob- 
jection would be taken to proceeding fur- 
thernow. To-morrow he proposed to re- 
sume at the point the Committee left off. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
proposed to make some observations 
upon the next Vote, which he would 
not have been in Order in making on 
the Board of Works Vote. 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [July 21] reported. 
Resolutions 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 
Resolution 6— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £23,518, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the rge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor and for Expenses under the 
Public Health and Vaccination Acts, including 
certain Grants in Aid of Local Taxation in 
Scotland.” 
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Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH ‘said, 
he had intended to call attention under 
this Vote to the case of an Inspec- 
tor in the Highlands, who had been dis- 
missed under circumstances which had 
given rise to great dissatisfaction. This 
man was dismissed not for incompetency 
orirregularity ; but at that late hour he 
would not enter on the subject. He 
wished, however, to ask the Lord Ad- 
vocate whether he would agree to give 
as an unopposed Return, a list of all who 
had been dismissed by the Board of 
Supervision from the office of Inspector 
of the Poor, together with the reasons 
for such dismissals, from the formation 
of the Board to the present date ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) replied, that at that moment 
he did not see any reason for objecting 
to give the Return; but he had not 
known until that evening that it was to 
be moved for, and perhaps the hon. 
Member would not hold him absolutely 
bound to what he had said. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) SALARIES 
BILL,—[Bru1 292.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Trevelyan.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HEALY said, he observed that 
this Bill was on the Paper to-night, and 
he wished to ask whether the Govern- 
ment intended to proceed with it; and 
whether the Government would give 
some information with respect to Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, without which they could 
not proceed with the Bill? 

r. COURTNEY said, he could not 
give any date as to proceeding with the 

ill, nor the hour, until he had con- 
sulted with the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land; but it would not be taken at an 
unreasonable hour. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


INFANTS BILL.—[Bux 14.] 
(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Horace Davey, Mr. Anderson, 
_ Mr. Staveley Hill.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Mr. TOMLINSON moved that Pro- 
gress be reported on the ground of the 
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importance of the Amendments to be 
introduced into this Bill, and the fact 
that several Members who proposed 
Amendments were not present. 

Mr. WARTON seconded the Motion 
on the grounds given by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and also because it was now after 
2 o'clock, and the House had to meet 
again at 12 o’clock. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Mr. BRYCE said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would go on with the Bill, far a 
large number of Members had come 
down and stayed until that late hour to 
assist in bringing the Bill to a close, 
and he should be sorry that they should 
be put to the same trouble again. If it 
was found that the Bill was likely to 
take much time, Progress could then be 
reported. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was quite sensi- 
ble of the difficulty of proceeding with 
the Bill at that hour; but he could not 
help feeling that there were many Mem- 
bers who had come down for that ex- 
press purpose, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would go on with the Bill to 
some extent. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
knew that this Bill had been put down 
night after night, and had brought him 
down every night, together with other 
Members. He did not complain of that, 
but he thought they were entitled to 
some consideration. . 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 5; 
Noes 60: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 176.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Father and mother to be 
joint guardians). 

Mr. INCE moved the omission of the 
clause, believing it to be inexpedient to 
have a system of double control during 
the lifetime of both parents. At that 
hour he refrained from repeating the 
argument which had been brought for- 
ward on the second reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
z That the Clause stand part of the 
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Mr. BRYCE objected to the proposed 
omission, on the ground that the pro- 
vision would be of use in promoting 
domestic happiness by giving the mother 
a better status in the family, that of full 
equality, and also because the principle 
of the clause had received a considerable 
amount of support from the public. As 
many as 150 Petitions, with 15,000 sig- 
natures, had been presented to Parlia- 
ment in favour of the principle of equal 
rights between husband and wife in the 
custody of their children. Having re- 
gard to that, he should be bound, in 
spite of the hostility manifested to the 
clause in the House, to take a Division 
upon the Motion; and he hoped that 
many hon. Members would give him 
their support. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would ask the 
hon. and learned Member whether that 
was a wise course to pursue? If he took 
a Division he would place the Bill as a 
whole in great peril. They should not 
discuss the principle of the Bill now, the 
Bill having been read a second time. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 19; 
Noes 43: Majority 24.—(Div. List, 
No. 177.) 


Clause 3 (Surviving parent to be 
guardian). 

Mr. INCE said, he proposed to amend 
this clause in order to carry out what 
had been the prevalent feeling of the 
House on the second reading. The 
effect of the clause would be that after 
the death of the father or the mother 
the survivor would be the guardian 
both of the estate and of the person of 
the infant. He proposed to add a Pro- 
viso the object of which was that if there 
was any property belonging to the in- 
fant the father should have power to ap- 
point a guardian of the estate who would 
not interfere in any way with the 
mother’s appointment of a guardian of 
the person, or with the mother being such 
guardian herself. The appointment of a 
guardian by the father he proposed, how- 
ever, should only come into effect in case 
the mother married again. He thought 
that even the hon. and learned Member 
who had charge of the Bill would admit 
that he was not unduly interfering with 
the rights of the mether. In a case 
where there was property and the mother 
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married again he thought it was desir- 
able that there should be some indepen- 
dent person acting in the father’s interest 
in regard to the estate. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, after “Guardian,”’ add 
“ Provided, That it shall be lawful for the 
father of an infant, by deed or will, to appoint 
a ian or guardians of the estate of such 
infant, but such appointment shall only take 
effect after the father's death, and as against 


the mother or any —_ nm appointed by her 
under the powers of this Act (if she shall be the 


surviving parent) in the event of her marrying 
again.” —(Mr. Ince.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. FINDLATER said, that although 
he did not go as far as his hon. and 
learned Friend, yet he supported the 
principle of the Bill; but what he desired 
was that the wife should not be the guar- 
dian of the property. Neither the train- 
ing nor the education of the wife qualified 
her for a position of that kind, and he 
thought it would be very undesirable 
that she should have its management. 
He was quite sure that the hus- 
band, if he appointed a guardian, would 
not be able to get anyone who would 
act with the wife; because those who 
had had experience in such matters 
knew that it was very difficult to work 
with a woman in business affairs of 
this nature. As the Bill stood it went 
very far indeed. In every case the wife 
was to be the guardian of the infant’s 
fortune, and it seemed very hard indeed 
that the only privilege left to the hus- 
band should be to appoint a guardian 
associated with his wife. The husband 
in most cases provided the property, and 
certainly one would think that he 
should have the power of disposing 
of that property as he wished, and of ap- 
pointing any person he chose to manage 
it. At all events, it’should not be left as 
the Amendment proposed, and hethought 
in no ease should the wife be made the 
guardian of the fortune. 


Amendment gg to proposed 
Amendment, to leave out all after “in- 
fant,” in line 3.—( Mr. Findlater.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
seemed to him that the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman as 
amended, or without the Amendment 
last moved, would introduce a change in 
the law of some importance, but which 
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oppeened to have escaped notice... By 
the Wills Act testamentary power was 
taken. from all infants, although he be- 
lieved that under the Statute of Charles II. 
infants had the power of appointing guar- 
dians over their children. |The Bill, if it 
. became law, would make an alteration in 
respect of the Wills Act. He did not 
know whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who proposed the Amend- 
ment had noticed the point; but it was 
one which he thought might have an 
important bearing beyond the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON presumed that the 
hon. Member for Queen's County re- 
ferred to the position of an infant father. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersonerz) said, that under 
the Amendment whatever appointment 
a man might wish to make by his will 
might apply, as far as he could see, even 
if the husband and wife were living 
separate. Personally, he should prefer 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson). 

Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
know in what way, under the clause or 
under the Amendment, the religious 
difficulty was to be dealt with? It ap- 
peared to him that in the case of mixed 
marriages under the clause, in the case 
of the death of a Protestant father, the 
Catholic mother would become guardian 
of the children, and vice versed. He would 
like some little information as to how 
this matter would be affected by the 
elause. He was afraid that:as the Bill 
was drawn it would lead to some diffi- 
culty in the case of mixed marriages. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, hethoughtthat 
the case the Committee ought primarily 
to consider was that of parents living in 
harmony, and bringing up their children 
as they ought to be brought up. He 
believed that the mother in that case 
would wish that in the guardianship of 
her infant children someone should be 
associated with her. That opinion, he 
thought, would be shared by most hon. 
Members who had had an opportunity of 
considering what the ordinary feelings 
of a mother were. There could be little 
doubt that she would desire someone to 
be associated with her where there was 
personal property concerned. He cer- 
tainly preferred the clause of the hon. 
Member for West Aberdeenshire (Dr. 
Farquharson), with which Amendment 
he was willing to support the clause. 


Mr. Arthur O' Connor 
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Mr. BRYCE said, that personally he 
rather preferred the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Ince) to that of his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Aberdeenshire; but he 
felt there was great force in what had fal- 
len from the Solicitor General with regard 
tothe Amendmentof the latter hon. Mem- 
ber, and he believed he should meet the 
views of the Committee by saying that he 
was prepared to accept that Amendment. 
With regard to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy), 
he believed the question raised by him 
would, at any rate, be simplified by the 
adoption of this clause. His own opi- 
nion was that a number of the difficulties 
at present raised in law in connection 
with this subject of the. religion of 
minors would be got rid of by enlarging 
the discretion of the Court; if not alto- 
gether got rid of, they would be con- 
siderably diminished under a later clause 
of the Bill. Some of these difficulties 
were such as must arise under any 
system ; neither this Bill nor any other 
could dispose of them: it was enough if 
it mitigated them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Find- 
later.) 


Mr. WARTON said, the question he 
had to consider was not the danger of 
agreeing to either Amendment ; the dan- 
ger was in the clause itself, and that the 
Bill had been brought on at a time in 
the morning when it could not be consi- 
dered atall. The wording of this clause 
was the vice of the Bill, and he was 
afraid it would not make much fur- 
ther progress in that House unless it 
was altered. He begged to second 
the Motion of the hon. Member oppo- 
site. 

Mr. HEALY suggested that the clause 
should be postponed, and that the Com- 
mittee should proceed with the other 
clauses of the Bill. That would give 
the Committee time for further conside- 
ration. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) 
would consent to the Motion for reporting 
Progress. No one could doubt for one 
moment the high motives of his hon. and 
learned Friend He thought that some 
gratuitous errors had been made in the 
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preparation of the original Bill; and the 


resent ion was that his hon. and 
earned Friend ‘had whipped up a few 
Members, and was prepared to see the 
Bill carried; even at the sacrifice of dis- 
cussion. How was it possible that this 
far-reaching question could be reported, 
and submi to the decision of their 
constituents at that hour? It was true 
that some ns had written to their 
Members about the Bill; but the gene- 
ral public knew nothing of what was 
going on. When he considered that this 
proposed change in the law would set 
up’ a new condition of things in every 
household in the country, ie, for one, 
protested against going any further with 
the Bill on that occasion. Seeing that 
they had reached a point of fundamental 
difference, he hoped his hon: Friend 
would agree to the Chairman reporting 
Progress. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he hoped 
the Committee would, at least, consent 
to goon until they had passed the clause. 

Mr. Warton: No,no!] Although, no 
oubt, his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Hastings (Mr. Ince) was 
quite right in saying that considerable 
objections were expressed in different 
parts of the House to Clause 2 on the 
second reading of the Bill, yet, so far 
as his recollection went, Clause 3 was 
then regarded with, he might say, almost 
universal favour. Although he did not 
deny that the clause was capable of im- 
rovement—and capable of improvement 
in the direction indicated by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West Aber- 
deenshire (Dr. Farquharson)—still, he 
thought the clause did command the 
general approval of the House. 

Mr. SEXTON supported the Motion 
for reporting Progress, because he felt 
that if the Committee went on, most of 
the clauses would be carried. It ap- 
peared to him that hon. Members were 
considering the Bill with a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the changes in the 
law which it oy ers to effect. But 
those ignorant of the law might see that 
the Bill introduced a very doubtful and 
dangerous state of things. He did not 


know that for Ireland it would be bene- 
ficial. 
Mr. BRYCE said, he should not op- 
se the Motion of the hon. Member for 
onaghan (Mr. Findlater) to report 
Progress, in the hope that when the Bill 
again came forward it would be agreed 
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to by those hon. Gentlemen who now 
objected to it. 

. at HARRINGTON : Exclude’ Ire- 
and. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday. 


HOTIONS. 
—te-esrork 


MILITARY PENSIONS AND YEOMANRY 
PAY BILL, 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sm ARTHUR HAYTER, in moving 
for leaye to bring in a Bill to make fur- 
ther provision with regard to the Pen- 
sions of Soldiers, and to the Pay and 
Pensions of the Yeomanry, said, he 
might be permitted to say that the 
changes which had been made in the 
proposed measure since last year had 
completely satisfied the Chelsea Commis- 
sioners, who had withdrawn their oppo- 
sition to the scheme, He might further 
observe that a Memorandum would be 
laid on the Table of the House by the 
Secretary of State for War before the 
second reading was taken, in which the 
provisions of the Bill would be fully 
explained. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked if 
it was the intention of the War Office to 
make any alteration in the constitution 
of Chelsea Hospital, and whether they 
proposed to do away with the Hospital, 
and to transfer the Staff ; or whether they 
had other proposals in view ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: No, Sir; 
we have no intention of the kind. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Has the 
War Office abandoned that idea ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: That is 
not the intention of the Bill at all. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make further provision with 
regard to the Pensions of Soldiers, and 
to the Pay and Pensions of the Yeo- 
manry, and for other purposes, ordered 
to be brought in by The Marquess of 
Hartineton and Sir Arrour Hayter. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 302. ] 


CHOLERA, &C. PROTECTION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gray, Bill to make better 
provision against Cholera and other dangerous 
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epidemic diseases, ordered to be brought in by 


Gray and Mr. Dawson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 303.] 


CHARTERED COMPANIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. ArrorNey Generat, Bill 
to declare the Law relating to the Incorporation 
of Chartered Companies, ordered to brought in 
by Mr. Arrorney Generat, Mr, CuancgLior 
of the Excureqvuer, and Mr. Souicrtor .Gz- 
NERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 304.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 
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MINUTES, |—Surprx—considered in Committee 
—Crvin Service Estimares—Cxass I.— 
Satartes AnD Expsnses or Crvit Depart- 
MENTS, Votes 40 to 42; Crass II].—Law 
anv Justice, Votes land 2. 

Pustic Brris—Second Reading—Superannua- 
tion* [146]; Ulster Canal and Tyrone 
Navigation [244]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—v—— 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Surriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I7.—Sarartes anp Expenses oF 
Cryit DEPARTMENTS. 
Sir Lyon Puayrarr in the Chair. 


(1.) £4,416, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office, Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury who was in charge of the 
Vote for an explanation of an item of 
£160 with reference to the editing of 
facsimile manuscripts? He had recently 
addressed a Question to the hon. Gentle- 
man in regard to the recording and in- 
dexing of Irish papers; and he wished 
to know how long the Department would 
be engaged upon this work, and what 
results had been attained? There was 
also acharge for the Keeper of the State 
Papers of £500. He assumed that the 
eos a of the State Papers performed 
useful functions and that he was not over- 
paid ; but he observed that the same gen- 
tleman also received a sum of £750 for 
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the Officeof Ulster King-at-Arms. Heap- 
peared, therefore, to be a gentleman who 
received one salary for doing something, 
and another salary for doing nothing 
at all. He would like to know how long 
this pluralism of Office was to be allowed 
to continue ; and whether, in the case of 
Ulster King-at-Arms, there was any 
possibility that this Office, in the ful- 
ness of time, would. be abolished? . He 
believed the time had come when those 
who wished to flourish before society 
with coats of arms, alleged to have be- 
longed to their ancestors, should pay for 
the social honour which thereby accrued 
to them; and if this gentleman was to 
be retained for the purpose of providing 
a pseudo-aristocracy, those persons who 
wished to assume heraldic arms and 
mottoes should pay for the honour. He 
also thought there must now be crowds 
of officials so well acquainted with the 
State ceremonials at Dublin Castle, that 
there was no necessity for the guests to 
be led by the hand by the Ulster King- 
at-Arms as children were led by their 
nurses. If it was necessary to keep up 
this State official, he ought to be paid 
by those who derived pleasure or profit 
from his performances. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the case was 
not so bad as had been represented by 
the hon. Member. If the hon. Member 
would look at another Vote for the 
Household of the Lord Lieutenant, he 
would see that the sum of £650 had 
been received in fees, so that, in point 
of fact, those who desired new coats of 
arms did pay for them. The Office of 
Keeper of the State Papers was, he 
assured the hon. Member, no sinecure. 
It had been an Office established in the 
year 1715. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked if the 
hon. Gentleman would be good enough 
to state the duties of the Keeper of the 
State Papers? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the duties were 
regulated by 31 Vict. c. 70. It was his 
duty to collect and classify the State 
Papers, and remove them to the Record 
Tower in Dublin Castle. After they 
had been examined, they were allowed 
to remain under the care of Sir Bernard 
Burke, or whoever might happen to be 
Keeper, for a period of 50 years, after 
which they were transferred to the Re- 
cord Office, where they were under the 
care of the Master of the Rolls. The 
Keeper of the State Papers arranged 
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the documents, and saw that they were 
were kept in safe custody, and that they 
were forthcoming whenever they might 
be required, or whenever it was neces- 
sary to examine them. When they were 
placed under the care of the Master of 


the Rolls they were catalogued, 
Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: From day to 


day ? 

Mn. COURTNEY said, they were 
catalogued as they were sent in. The 
facsimile work in connection with the 
Irish national manuscripts had now been 
in progress for 10 or 12 years, and cer- 
tain volumes had been published. It 
would be completed by the publication 
of one additional volume, which was now 
passing through the Press, and was ex- 
pected to be issued in the course of a 
few weeks. Mr. Gilbert, the Secretary 
of the Record Office, was the person who 
was paid for editing these manuscripts, 
and he had been engaged on the work 
since 1872. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked whether 
they were to understand that the publi- 
cation of these facsimiles, in regard to 
which the hon. Gentleman had given 
them such interesting information, was 
to be continued ; and whether there were 
not other Irish ancient manuscripts 
which were worth being reproduced ? 
There had been no complaint from that 
quarter of the House as to the manner 
in which the present volumes had been 
prepared ; and he thought the feeling of 
the Irish people would be grossly mis- 
represented if a word was said to imply 
that they had not a right to the repro- 
duction of these records in the best pos- 
sible form. He should be glad to learn 
what manuscripts were represented by 
the volumes already published. 

Mr. KENNY quite agreed with his 
hon. Friend that the sum required for 
editing these manuscripts was not ex- 
orbitant. On the contrary, he believed 
it to be very small. As the translation 
of these manuscripts was said to be 
approaching a conclusion, it would be 
of some interest to the Irish people to 
learn from the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether there was ary intention of 
translating into English any of these 
Irish volumes, which were of at in- 
terest. In particular, he should be glad 
to learn whether it was intended to con- 
tinue the translation of the Brehon Laws. 
The late Dr. O’Donovan had translated 
four volumes, and there still remained 
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something like six volumes to be trans- 
lated into English. He did not know 
whether there was any person in Ireland 
who was competent to continue the trans- 
lation of the Brehon Laws and other old 
works; but it was quite possible that 
there might be. It was a matter of great 
interest. Very few people in Ireland 
had so complete a knowledge of the Oeltic 
language as to be able to read these old 
MSS., even if they succeeded in decipher- 
ing them. The old manuscript form of 
the Brehon Laws was in the Royal Irish 
Academy; but the existence of these 
works was of no practical value, except 
to those competent to decipher them. 
He believed that it would be of the 
greatest possible interest for the people 
of Ireland to learn what were the laws 
of their country many centuries ago. 
He believed there was only one edition 
in existence, so that the study of them 
was clearly restricted. It would be a 
matter of general satisfaction if these 
volumes were translated into English, 
so as to afford a better insight into the 
ancient laws. 

Mr. SEXTON agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Kenny) that the sum for editing these 
manuscripts was a small and beggarly 
item. He saw by the English Estimates 
that £3,000 was spent in translating the 
records of foreign countries; and, there- 
fore, he thought the sum of £160 ve 
inadequate for this purpose in Ireland, 
If it was necessary to expend £3,000 for 
editing and translating the political re- 
mains of England in foreign coun- 
tries, surely £160 for editing the Irish 
MSS. was a very inadequate sum. He 
hoped the work would not be brought 
to a conclusion until the Government 
had thoroughly ascertained and satisfied 
the Irish Members whether any further 
work of the kind remained to be done. 
He felt great satisfaction in knowing 
that this work was under the direction 
of so competent and enthusiastic an Irish 
scholar as Mr. Gilbert, who had written 
one or two of the ablest historical works 
of the time. Any work of this kind 
would be read with interest; and he 
quite ed with the hon. Member for 
Ennis that it would be desirable to have 
the Brehon Laws translated, in order to 
show that Irishmen many centuries ago 
were able to make very much better laws 
for themselves than Englishmen could 
now, 
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Mrz. COURTNEY said, he did ‘not 
understand that the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny) complained of the 
amount included in the Vote. 

Mr. KENNY : Certainly not. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
complained, not that the work had been 
undertaken of publishing these fac- 
similes of ancient Irish MSS., but of the 
expensive way in which they had been 
brought out, which rendered them inac- 
cessible to the people generally. The 
item for editing and translating of the 
English records, to which reference had 
been made, related to chronicles and 
State Papers of a totally different kind 
from those now in question. The Vote 
related to certain MSS. written in 
Irish, the reproduction of which was 
now coming to an end. The cost of 
translating the Brehon Laws would be 
included in the Royal Irish Academy 
Vote. He believed that a gentleman 
named Mahoney, now dead, had been 
engaged in the translation of these 
Brehon Laws. Some four volumes had 
been completed. 

Mr. KENNY said, that the work was 
not now in progress, but had been ar- 
rested. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes; by the death 
of Mr. Mahoney. 

Mr. KENNY: Are there not other 
people capable of continuing the work ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I will ascertain 
how the matter stands; and, if possible, 
the work will be continued. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was glad 
that the Vote afforded an opportunity, 
in reference to this question of the 
translation and preservation of ancient 
Irish MSS., of calling the attention of 
the Government to a very lamentable 
case in connection with this matter in 
Dublin. The brother of the late Pro- 
fessor Eugene O’Curry, an eminent 
scholar who had spent his life in the 
practical work of translating these docu- 
ments, died some time ago. Anthony 
O’Curry, whose knowledge of Irish was 
even more extensive than that of his 
great brother, assisted his brother Eu- 
gene O’Curry, and had been untiring in 
his labours during his lifetime. He 
died at an advanced age, and had left a 
widow, and a large family of daughters, 
almost entirely unprovided for, and 
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of the direst poverty. He'had himeelf, 
in Dublin, several times started ‘a pri- 
vate subscription to help these ‘poor 
people; but periodically they fell into 
the deepest poverty, and were continu- 
ally waiting upon him ‘and others’ to 
assist them with a few shillings towards 
the payment of their rent. °° He would 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury to 
consider the case of this poor old lady, 
the wife of a distinguished scholar, who 
really might have been better provided 
for but for her husband having given 
up the whole of his time for the benefit 
of the public. Mr. O’Ourry, by his dis- 
tinguished labours in the field of Irish 
literature, had left a name which would 
not soon be forgotten; and while he 
was living he had been of much assist- 
ance to his brother and other Irish 
scholars. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
that the hon. Member was in error in 
addressing him. He had no ‘power 
whatever to interfere in any case of this 
kind. It would have to be done by 
communication directly with the Prime 
Minister, who had charge of the Royal 
Pension List. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he would take 
the course suggested. He was quite 
sure, from the well-known kindness of 
heart of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
an appeal would not be made to him in 
vain. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £11,126, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 


Mr. DAWSON wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary how it was that the Se- 
cretary, or Chief Olerk of this Office, 
assumed the title of ‘ Assistant Regis- 
trar General,’’ for which he had not the 
slightest legal authority? He nad heard 
as a fact that this official made use of 
this pompous title in order, in the most 
insolent and supercilious manner, to 
lord it over the other subordinate 
officials. When a Question was put to 
the right hon. Gentleman the other day, 
he said this gentleman was entitled to 
use the name by law, because the section 
of the Act of Parliament allowed the 
Registrar General to appoint an assist- 
ant during his absence or illness, That 
was part of the truth, but not the whole 
of it. The section of the Act no doubt 
permitted the Chief Clerk to use the 
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Registrar General was ill or: absent; 
but at no other person had he authority 
to assume the title and that insolence in 
office which was the predominating cha- 
racter of Government officials in Ire- 
land. He did not know whether the 
Registrar General, who had £1,000 
a-year, was supposed to be ill or absent 
for the entire year; but, as a matter of 
fact, the Chief Clerk used the title of 
‘* Assistant Registrar’ regularly, and 
he had no right to it except in the ab- 
senee of his Chief. He hoped that they 
would get an assurance that he would 
be obliged to discontinue a title to which 
he had no claim except in the illness or 
absence of the Registrar General, If 
he (Mr. Dawson) failed to get such an 
assurance, he would certainly move the 
reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, there was 
another small matter connected with this 
Vote which he would call attention to. 
In this Office, in addition to a permanent 
staff, a number of gentlemen had for 
years been employed as task writers. 
They were only engaged in daily ser- 
vice; but from their long service they 
were as much identified with the Office 
as any of the permanent officials. 
Lately, however, a system had grown up 
of giving the task work to the permanent 
clerks ; and so men who had been prac- 
tically for periods of 20 or 30 years in the 
Public Service, and had given up every 
other pursuit, because they were not 
regularly on the staff, were by this course 
deprived of their means of livelihood. 
They found themselves at the end of their 
days, when they were unfit to seek, for 
any other position of emolument, practi- 
cally deprived of the means of liveli- 
hood which the Office had supplied them 
with for so many years. As a matter of 
fact, they were in reality dismissed from 
the Public Service. It was not that 
there was any want of work in the De- 
partment, for the work was as great as 
formerly, and, if anything, increasing; 
but whoever had the distribution of the 
task work now gave it to the permanent 
clerks employed in the Office. It was 
all very well to assist the permanent 
clerks of the establishment as much as 
they.could, and to give them the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their salaries by 
extra labour; but everybody knew that 
in an Office of this kind, where strict 
supervision did not exist, the clerks did 
this work in addition to their ordinary 
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work, not at home, but in the Office 
parive 6 office hours. Of course, they re- 
ceived extra pay for it, although it could 
be easily done by the gentlemen whose 
case he was advocating. He desired to 
know what the arrangements of the Office 
were. If the task work was not paid 
for, he would not mind; but it was a 
great grievance that these men, who had 
spent their lives in the Public Service, 
but were not salaried officials, should 
see their work handed over to the per- 
manent elerks, many of whom did the 
greater portion of their work during 
their official hours. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he had 
as great a feeling of sympathy as any- 
body who had been connected with pub- 
lic work must have for the class of men 
called ‘ writers,’”’ whose position had 
been brought before the Committee by 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Harrington). He should be very sorry, 
indeed, that anything should be done to 
injure their position, and, in some sense, 
they had a just claim for consideration. 
Of course, if the work were done by the 
clerks in the Office without payment the 
hon. Member would not wish to inter- 
fere. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : Oh, no. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he wonld 
inquire into the matter, as he understood 
it was the impression of the hon. Mem- 
ber that the work was done by the clerks 
of the establishment for payment. Oer- 
tainly, with reference to Mr. Matheson, 
the Deputy Registrar General, he found 
that he was entitled to have that title 
during the absence of the Registrar 
General. He was informed that it was 
a matter of convenience that he should 
be appointed once for all. He would, 
however, look into the matter. He was 
told that Mr. Matheson never signed 
himself Deputy or Assistant Registrar 
General, except in the absence of his 
Chief; and it would be necessary to ap- 
point him every time the Chief was 
absent. That would be a greater con- 
cession than any Member of Parliament 
had a right to demand. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad to 
see that the right hon. Gentleman treated 
the matter in a playful spirit; but no 
one would think of putting the right 
hon. Gentleman to the trouble of ap- 

inting Mr. Matheson every time the 

ead of the Office was absent. That 
would be a reduplication of appoint. 
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ments which none of them would desire; | only paid half the price to which he 
but he could not see the necessity for} would be entitled himself. He would 


this official to assume a superior title in 
order to carry on the work of the De- 
oe He was sure that when the 
rime Minister was away his work was 
capably performed by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury; but 
the hon. Gentleman did not find it ne- 
cessary to assume the title of Prime 
Minister. Nor was it necessary, when 
the Chief Secretary was away from 
Dublin, for the second official to assume 
his title. He was thankful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the manner in which 
he had responded to the appeal which 
had been made to him in reference to the 
case of the task writers. He (Mr. Sexton) 
was closely acquainted with the griev- 
ances under which they laboured; and 
he would say that there never had come 
under his notice a meaner or shabbier 
instance of the conduct of officials in 
Ireland than the treatment of these 
rand almost worn-out task writers. 

t ill became the permanent officials, 
who were in receipt of large and luxu- 
rious salaries themselves, to take out of 
the mouths of these poor task writers 
their small crust of bread. The Regis- 
trar General he saw had £1,000 a-year, 
the Secretary £600, the Superintendent 
£450, the first, second, and third clerks 
£400, £300, and £200, and yet he found 
that it was their policy to take from 
some two or three old public servants 
the miserable £1 or £2 a-week with 
which they endeavoured to maintain 
themselves. There could be no difficulty 
in finding employment for these men in 
the Office ; and all his hon. Friend de- 
sired was that, in future, the work, if 
done for pay, should not be done by 
permanent members of the establish- 
ment. The functions of the Office were 
being daily augmented, and constant 
employment could be given to the three 
or four men who had been attached to 
the Office for so long a period, and it 
was the merest pretence to say that the 
functions and details of the work of the 
Office were now such as to prevent con- 
stant employment from being found. 
He knew one man who had been at- 
tached to this Office for 21 years, and 
now, at the end of his days, he found 
himself deprived of employment. He 
had known him to rise at 4 or 5 in the 
morning, and work till midnight on 
work farmed out to him by officials who 
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be ashamed to say what he believed to 
be the motive for this treatment; but he 
would, if the right hon. Gentleman de- 
sired, inform him privately what he 
believed to be the motive for the mean- 
ness and malignity of the conduct which 
this man had been exposed to by the 
officials. He was sure if the right hon. 
Gentleman knew it that he would not 
tolerate it for a moment. But unless 
some steps were taken to provide these 
men with suitable employment at the 
end of their days, as long as he remained 
in Parliament he would never cease from 
bringing the question forward when the 
Estimates came on for discussion. He 
had no desire to see the Estimates in- 
creased, or 1d. spent which could be 
avoided; but he did say that when a 
man had served the public, in whatever 
humble capacity, for 20 or 80 years 
blamelessly and efficiently, it was eruelly 
unjust that in the end he should be de- 
prived of his means of livelihood, even 
although some paltry question of eco- 
nomy might arise. He sincerely hoped 
that when they reached the Estimates 
next year this cause of complaint would 
have disappeared. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked that the 
question of the position of the class of 
persons known as writers had been 
raised some time ago, and a promise 
had been given that it should be in- 
quired into. 

Mr. HARRINGTON wished to point 
out that in this matter of task work 
there was no possibility of the Head of 
the Department being able to deal with 
it as readily as if the men were engaged 
in the Office. The emoluments received 
for task work were in accordance with 
the amount of work done, and if the 
task writer were not able to do the 
work he received no payment at all. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had no wish to find fault with the Head 
of the Office. He was inclined to think 
that if the Heads of Departments were 
aware of the position of many of their 
subordinates, that position would be 
very materially ameliorated. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had intimated 
that he would institute an inquiry into 
the condition of the men employed under 
the Registrar General, he would ask 
him to direct special attention to the 
position of the men described as tran- 
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scribers., He found that they had been 
employed now for some 16 years. Ten 
years ago they were required to pass a 
qualifying examination; and in every 
respect they had discharged their duties 
faithfully and well. From that time to 
the present they had been employed 
in work} for which they received very 
inadequate remuneration, although a 
similar class of public servants in this 
country received £210, £280, and £320 
respectively. One of the transcribers 
was actually doing the work of one of 
the senior. clerks who received £400 
a-year. It would also be found that 
some of these men were ongnanen as 
permanent officials at a time when many 
of the second, third, and fourth class 
clerks had not entered the service at all. 
In the year 1873-4 a Commission sat to 
inquire into their position, consisting of 
Earl Perey, Mr. Blackwood, and Mr. 
Hamilton. The Commission reported 
in favour of an amelioration of the con- 
dition of these men; but all that came 
of the matter was a miserable increase 
of £3 a-year for five years, raising the 
ultimate remuneration to £160 a-year as 
the maximum. Whereas it would ap- 
pear from the present Vote that a man 
employed temporarily as a transcriber 
on the agricultural statistics rose as a 
fourth class clerk from £86 by annual 
increments to £200 a-year. The conse- 
quence was that transcribers who were 
employed on much more important work 
were in the position of seeing their 
juniors by many years promoted over 
their heads as officers of the permanent 
official staff, and paid much more libe- 
rally. He desired to submit the case of 
these men to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury ; and he was sure that, if it were 
found to be as he had stated, the hon. 
Gentleman would be glad to do some- 
thing to improve their condition. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had a 
personal knowledge of the facts of the 
case to which the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) had referred, and he could 
confirm what his hon. Friend had said 
on the subject—that all the circum- 
stances pointed to some motive which 
was not creditable on the part of certain 
individuals who had compelled him to 
occupy his present position. The poor 
man in whose behalf his hon. Friend 
had spoken could not be described as 
past his work, because, as a matter of 
fact, he was employed in doing the same 
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kind of work farmed out to him by other 
officials, Therefore, it could not be 
from any dissatisfaction at the manner 
in which he did the work .that he had 
been dismissed. With reference. to the 
matter to which the hon, Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson) had called atten- 
tion—namely, the assumption by the 
Chief Clerk in the Registrar General’s 
Office of the title of Assistant Registrar 
General, he wished, in speaking of the 
temporary character of the appointment, 
to refer,them to Ziam’s Almanack, which 
was a sort of Court Guide and general 
vade mecum to those interested in official 
matters in Dublin. In that volume Mr. 
Matheson was described as Assistant 
Registrar General. He believed that 
Thom’s was supplied with its informa- 
tion in the same way as Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary information was obtained— 
namely, directly from those whose names 
were inserted, An hon. Friend informed 
him that Zhom’s Almanack was a good 
deal more authoritative than Dod’s Par- 
liamentary Companion ; and he certainly 
hoped its casual information was a little 
more accurate than that which some- 
times appeared in Dod. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the inaccuracies in the latter work 
arose from the fashion which Members 


of Parliament, as well as ladies, had of ~ 


understating their ages. 

GeneRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
believed that the last Government had 
inquired into the position of these men, 
and given promises that their position 
should be improved. Some years ago 
he had asked the Financial Secretary to 
see what could be done; but nothing 
satisfactory had yet resulted. Thesame 
complaints as those which were made 
in Ireland were made by the Scotch 
writers. 

Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £16,593, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the General Valuation and 
Boundary Survey of Ireland.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he observed,under 
this head, an item of £400 for the salary 
of the Solicitor to the Valuation and 
Boundary Survey in Ireland. He was 
bound to ask who this solicitor was? 
Was it Mr. George Bolton, a gentleman 
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whose name had been frequently before 
the House? He also found by a foot 
note that the holder of this office in 
1883-4 received an annual salary of £400 
as Crown Solicitor for the County: of 
Tipperary, paid out of the Vote for Law 
Charges in Ireland. They. had, ‘there- 
fore, upon that record the fact that Mr. 
George Bolton received £800 in the 
course of last year from the public purse. 
He would like to know how, if Mr. 
George Bolton was Solicitor to this De- 

artment of the Valuation and Boundary 

urvey, and also Crown Solicitor for the 
County Tipperary, he found time to leave 
Tipperary and Dublin to go down toa 
gaol in the West of Ireland in company 
with a policeman in order to see a 
prisoner in his cell, who was said to have 
turned approver in a murder case? It 
was also remarkable that immediately 
after Mr. George Bolton’s and the police- 
man’s visit to that man he committed 
suicide, and was found hanging dead in 
his cell next day. He wished to know 
what connection this visit had with the 
functions of Mr. George Bolton as Soli- 
citor to the Valuation and Boundary 
Survey Department, or as Crown Soli- 
citor of the County of Tipperary? He 
would further ask for an explicit state- 
ment of the amount which this gentle- 
man actually received per year from the 
public purse. It was said that his in- 
come amounted to some £2,000 or £3,000 
a-year, besides which he received sums 
for law charges in criminal prosecu- 
tions. Probably his income was pre- 
sented in such a shape that it was im- 
possible to ascertain the actual amount 
of it. It was a matter of notoriety that 
he had contracted debts to the large 
amount ‘of about £90;000, and that he 
was unable to offer his creditors a satis- 
factory composition. He had been fool- 
ing and deluding the Bankruptcy Court 
for a considerable time. He had re- 
peatedly obtained leave to let some lands 
of his, and had pocketed the rents with- 
out giving the Court any security what- 
ever. The Sheriff in Dublin had endea- 
voured without effect to levy a decree 
which had been obtained against this 
broken-down defaulter and evader of his 
duties and financial obligations, who was 
not only retained in the Public Service, 
but retained as a pluralist, and sent on 
a secret mission to an approver which 
resulted in suicide. This was the same 
gentleman who some years ago defrauded 
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his own wife after he | had) deluded her 
into marrying him. »He was 

and denounced by Mr. Justice Fry to the 
Lord Chancellor ; but no notice was 
taken of it. It was sworn that’ he had 
drawn up a marriage settlement on his 
own behalf, the validity of which was 
impugned, and which was a gross. at- 
tempt to defrand. This man, who had re- 
peatedly deluded the Bankruptcy Court, 
conducted his domestic affairs in such a 
manner that the Sheriffs and Law Officers 
were utterly unable to seize even a chair 
or a table in order to execute one of the 
decrees obtained against him. He (Mr. 
Sexton) and his hon. Friends near him 
would have to press for an answer to the 
question as to how much this man re- 
ceived from the public purse every year. 
He observed that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General smiled. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (dir 
Farrer Herscue.t): I was not smiling 
at the observations of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
if the hon: and learned Gentleman knew 
the full facts of the case all his influence 
—which undoubtedly was very great— 
would be brought to bear upon the case 
in order to free the Public Service from 
the stain of any connection with such a 
man. The reason he mentioned these 
facts was that he thought it would be 
desirable that the Government should 
take steps to allocate some of the money 
received from the public purse, in order 
to satisfy the creditors of a man who had 
perverted the administration of justice 
and made his own wife the victim of his 
frauds: It was, indeed, a remarkable 
thing that the chief engine for eom- 
pelling other men to eontinue in the 
paths of legality and honesty should be 
himself the very embodiment of illegality 
and dishonesty. He had to ask how 
long would this system of dealing be 
allowed to last? Would the Govern- 
ment allow such a shameful parody upon 
public justice to continue, and allow 
such a man to pocket his salary as Crown 
Solicitor for Tipperary and all the special 
fees, and to evade payment of his debts 
by numerous discreditable ingenuities ? 
Would no arrangement be made for the 
benefit of his creditors, for he maintained 
that the scandal had reached a height 
that could no longer be permitted. As 
a protest, he begged to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £400, and, unless 
he received an assurance as to the 
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arrangements ‘which would be imme- 
diately’ made for the satisfaction of 
Bolton’s creditors, it was the intention 
of the Irish Members to the Mo- 
tion with all ‘the force they could“ He 
believed when the action of the Bank- 
ruptey Court in Dublin the other day 
was considered, it would be only reason- 
able that the Government should with- 
draw this portion of the Vote from the 
consideration of the Committee until the 
question of the character of Mr. George 
Bolton was decided in the same way that 
that of Gustavus Cornwall had been de- 
cided. Bolton had commenced an action 
against his hon. Friend the Member for 

allow (Mr. O’Brien) in Belfast, and 
the trial was to come on in a day or two. 
The other day, when Bolton’s case came 
before the Bankruptcy Court in Dublin, 
the Judge, after there had been nume- 
rous evasions of the orders of the Court, 
and after Bolton’s ingenuity had been 
exerted to the utmost, instead of making 
him disgorge some of his ill-gotten gains 
for the benefit of his creditors, post- 
poned the investigation of his affairs, 
because he thought that Mr. George 
Bolton would probably obtain damages 
in Belfast against his hon. Friend. The 
Solicitor General for England looked 
surprised; but his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Con- 
nor) remarked ‘that, Rotrelee easy it 
might be to surprise the learned Soli- 
citor General for England in regard to 
the administration of the Irish law, the 
Irish Members were too well acquainted 
with the matter to be surprised at any- 
thing. Suppose that a public official in 
England contracted debts to the extent 
of £90,000, that his action was im- 
pugned and stigmatized by questionable 
proceedings, that the time came when a 
public Court called upon him to make a 
disclosure of his debts and assets, and 
his capability of meeting his obligations, 
what would the learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral think of that individual, having, at 
the dictation of his superiors, brought 
an action against a public journalist for 
an aceusation well known to be true? 
Suppose that in such a case he had been 
allowed to delay the examination of his 
affairs, and to keep a veil closely drawn 
over his repulsive character, because the 
Judge said he had brought an action 
and might probably obtain damages. 
He thought the learned Solicitor General 
would say that the Judge had departed 
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from that impartiality which was to have 
been expected from his office in order to 

ejudice the minds of the jury un- 
oviud ably, and to put a gloss upon the 
merits' of the case which were not con- 
sistent with a fair trial. He thought 
that they had a strong claim to eall for 
the postponement of the payment. of 
such a person’s salary until his character 
was decided, and until it could be shown 
that he was entitled to be retained as a 
publicservant. He begged to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£400. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £16,193, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of ent during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the General Valuation and 
Boundary Suryey of Ireland,’’—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. HARRINGTON said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would consider 
the point raised by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo with regard to the 
postponement of this Vote until the 
trial. The trial) would probably take 
place during the present week, and cer- 
tainly before the Vote was likely to 
come up upon Report, even if it were 
a te now, and the House would ‘then 

e in a position to judge what the 
nature of certain circumstances in con- 
nection with this official was. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Bolton’s character 
was abont to be tried by a jury of his 
own selection. He had lodged an affi- 
davit that there was only one county in 
Ireland in which he could hope to ob- 
tain a fair trial. This immaculate offi- 
cial, this manipulator of juries, this 
wire-puller in connection with all the 
trials by jury under the Prevention of 
Crime Act in Ireland, had: himself de- 
posited an affidavit, in which he de- 
clared upon oath that there was only 
one county in which he could obtain a 
fair trial of the action between himself 
and the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien), and that county happened. to 
be the one in which it was well known 
the hon. Member had no influence what- 
ever, and where the case would be tried 
by an Orange jury. He (Mr. Harring- 
ton) believed that upon that fact alone 
Bolton stood condemned. It showed 
that his character had fallen so low, that 
his depravity was so notorious, and his 
public life so well known and con- 
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demned, that he himself declared that 
in 81 out of 32 counties of Ireland he 
could not hope to obtain a verdict; and 
that the only chance he had was to go 
to a place where the hon. Member for 
Mallow was personally disliked. To- 
morrow they would be in a position to 
have Bolton’s character decided by a 
jury of his own selection; and he sub- 
mitted that, under the circumstances, 
they had an unanswerable claim to have 
the Vote postponed. Until they were in 
a position to know what the allegations 
made against Bolton were, and what the 
nature of his defence was, the House of 
Commons ought to withhold the pay- 
ment of his salary. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo had stated the 
amount of this man’s liabilities. As a 
public official he had been receiving 
some four or five different salaries, in- 
cluding £400 a-year as Solicitor to the 
Boundary and Valuation Survey, £400 
a-year as Crown Solicitor for the County 
of Tipperary, with very large pickings 
through his friend Mr. Anderson, under 
the Prevention of Crime Act, which 
brought up his income to at least £1,500 
or £2,000 a-year. He was the one man 
in whom the whole system of Crown prose- 
cutions in Ireland was vested. His case 
was somewhat similar to that of James 
Ellis French,the late Head of the Criminal 
Detective Department of Ireland. That 
immaculate public servant was required 
to hunt out criminals, and, in order to 
do so, he reduced himself to the level of 
the lowest of them by the commission 
of the most horrible crimes. George 
Bolton was the man upon whom the 
Crown rested for the prosecution of 
criminals; and he (Mr. Harrington) 
would appeal to the fairness of English 
Members whether, seeing that, in the 
course of a few days, there would be a 
definite judgment as to this man’s per- 
sonal character from the one jury in 
Ireland with whom he dared to intrust 
his reputation—a jury selected and 
manipulated by himself—it was desirable 
to pass this Vote? How did it come to 
pass that the House were compelled 
from time to time to listen to the his- 
tory of the private lives of Irish officials ? 
No doubt, it was a most unpleasant 
thing, but it was a duty to be obliged 
to call attention to the private character 
of officials; but, unpleasant though it 
was, it was a duty which they owed to 
that House and to their constituents, 
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for so long as men of Bolton’s character 
were retained in the Public Service in 
Treland so long would the people of that 
country have a hearty contempt for the 
character of the administration there by 
Her Majesty’s Government. With sala- 
ries amounting to £1,500 or £2,000 
a-year, this man, with no family, and 
without even a residence of his own, 
had beeome involved in debts to the 
extent of £90,000. And how did he 
propose to meet his engagements? For 
nearly 12 months past a suit had been 
pending against him in the Court of 
Bankruptcy, and day after day motions 
had been made to delay the proceed- 
ings. Bolton was simply dodging, just 
as James Ellis French attempted to 
dodge, the accusations made against him 
by the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien). The affidavit he had sub- 
mitted to the Court of Bankruptcy was 
a most singular document. If such an 
affidavit had been presented in this 
country by a Government official, he did 
not think that such Government official 
would have been allowed to remain in 
the Public Servics for 24 hours. His 
liabilities were £90,000, and on what 
did he ground his application for delay? 
He said, in his affidavit, that he had an 
action pending for libel against the hon. 
Member for Mallow, and that he hoped 
that action would bring him in such 
damages as would enable him to be in 
a better position to meet the claims of 
his creditors,.and to make a better offer. 
Why, anything more monstrjus, any- 
thing more ruffianly, he might almost 
say, than that affidavit had never been 
presented to a Court of Justice. Inno 
country in the world would a Judge 
listen to, much less act upon, such an 
affidavit outside Ireland. It was really 
insulting the intelligence of hon, Mem- 
bers in that House to ask for a Vote for 
Mr. Bolton under the present circum- 
stances, because he had brought his 
battered character into Court, and hoped, 
by a jury of his own selection, to get 
such a verdict as would enable him to 
make his creditors an offer of a few 
shillings more in the pound. To whom 
were they to vote this salary of £400? 
Was it to Mr. Bolton? In his (Mr. 
Harrington’s) opinion, it ought to be 
voted to Mr. Bolton’s creditors. Were 
they to vote money to a man who had 
hitherto failed to lead a decent or Chris- 
tian life in order to enable him to de- 
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fraud his creditors? This man did not 
deny that he had defrauded his wife; 
he did not deny the allegation that he 
had led an infamous life while married ; 
but he said that, though he was guilty 
of every crime in the Decalogue, there 
was one crime of which he was not 
guilty, but it was a crime with which 
he was never charged; and yet upon 
that point he appealed toa jury of his 
own selection to give him damages, so 
that he might do something in order to 
satisfy his creditors. He was surprised 
that that Government had not long ago 
taken steps to expunge this man’s name 
from the Votes. It was scandal enough 
that he should be connected with one 
Government Department; but there was 
scarcely a Vote in connection with the 
Irish Administration in which the name 
of George Bolton did not turn up. They 
knew very well that much they had to 
- say against the Government of Ireland 
was due to the action of this man. 
They knew that he had been selected 
as the man to manipulate the juries 
whose panelling had given such great 
dissatisfaction—that he was a man who, 
standing up in a Court of Justice as 
Crown Solicitor, dared to insult men of 
the highest and best position in Dublin 
because he knew them to be possessed 
of religious feelings and a conscience. 
The very moment a Roman Catholic 
presented himself in the jury-box this 
was the moral man, this immaculate 
Government official, this man with a 
high sense of conscience, who insulted 
him and ordered him to withdraw, no 
matter how law-abiding a citizen he 
might be, no matter how high his social 
position, or even if he were in the Com- 
mission of the Peace. The reason was 
that he hesitated at nothing in order to 
secure his victim. But how could it be 
expected, when he displayed no con- 
scientious scruples in his dealings with 
his own wife or his creditors, that he 
would manifest any in the discharge of 
his public duties? He did so because he 
wanted a verdict, he cared not how; be- 
cause he wanted results, however ob- 
tained; and it was not surprising that 
he did so when his antecedents were 
borne in mind. No matter what com- 
plaints were made of the Government ; 
no matter what charges they made 
against public officials in Ireland, and 
no matter how strong the evidence upon 
which they rested them, it would have 
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no effect upon Members in that House, 
who by their votes practically said that 
the Irish Members were liars, until, after 
sacrificing time, energy, and money, like 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien), they forced the truth of 
their statements upon reluctant English 
minds. They had a definite set of griev- 
ances to complain of. They were told 
of corruption under the American sys- 
tem of Government. No person could 
now be surprised at tho statement of 
the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone), when he. said that Ire- 
land was the worst governed country in 
Europe. The hon. Gentleman might 
even have used stronger language to 
describe the state of things which pre- 
vailed; but he promised the hon. Mem- 
ber that as the Party to which he (Mr. 
Harrington) belonged grew in strength, 
and were able to grasp all that was oc- 
curring, they would drag into light a 
state of things that the hon.. Member 
little dreamt of when he made that 
statement. The hon. Gentleman was 
proceeding to reiterate the special 
charges against Mr. Bolton when he 
was called to Order by 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Sir Lyon Puay- 
FAIR), who said: The hon. Member is re- 
peating the argument which he has al- 
ready several times used in the course 
of his speech. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
putting to the Secretary to the Treasury 
a question as to whether he would apply 
himself in this case to ascertaining = 
ther the moral character of this man was 
such as reflected credit on the Depart- 
ment to which he belonged; whether 
the Department had taken any steps to 
mark the sense of their disapproval of 
his conduct; and whether they approved 
of the extraordinary affidavit which 
Bolton had made in the Bankruptcy 
Court? He asked the hon. Gentleman 
whether an official who was in debt to 
so large an extent, an official who had 
brought an action for libel against a 
Member of that House in order that, if 
he succeeded, he might be able to make 
a composition with his creditors, ought 
to remain in the Public Service? He 
asked if the hon. Gentleman had taken 
any steps to make known his sense of, 
or his disapproval of, the conduct of an 
individual who had presented such an 
affidavit as had been described? He 
hoped that a statement would be forth- 
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coming from the Government Bench 
which would show to every official: in 
the Public Service, whose character and 
whose conduct was as: discreditable’ as 
that of Mr. Bolton’s, that he would not 
be shielded by the Government: 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
that, whatever else might be said with 
regard to this Vote, it was to: be regretted 
that it afforded another opportunity of 
introducing the name of Mr. Bolton. It 
was unfortunate that the manner in 
which the Civil Service Estimates were 
made out caused his name to be so often 
referred to. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Unfor- 
tunate — unfortunate for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Strike his 
name out of the Estimates. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would ap- 
peal to hon. Members, in view of the 
circumstance that the salary of this gen- 
tleman as Crown Solicitor for Tipperary 
was coming forward next week on the 
Vote for Law Charges, that this was a 
reason for deferring any observations 
they had to make with respect to Mr. 
Bolton until that Vote was reached. As 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Harrington) said that this official was 
bringing an action against the hon. 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) to 
vindicate his character—[Mr. Kenny: 
He has no character. |}—and as thataction 
was coming on that day or to-morrow, 
he would put it to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site whether, in view of that fact, it would 
not be well to follow the course he had 
suggested? He asked hon. Gentlemen 
opposite whether, seeing that this action 
was pending, it was making a judicious 
use of the time of the House to say, as 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had said, that every charge against Mr. 
Bolton was true; and again to say, as 
the hon. Member for Westmeath had 
said, that this official had broken every 
article of the Decalogue except in re- 
an of some crime whick he (Mr. 

urtney) believed was not included in 
the Decalogue? He could not but think, 
in reference to some remarks that had 
been made, that the course then being 
pursued by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
was highly inconvenient. There were 
two aspects of the case which were 
really pertinent to the discussion of the 
question; first of all, there was the 
question whether Mr. Bolton was or 
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was not to be retained in the Public 
Service. And he thought that: hon. 
Members ought to consider whether 
judgment on that question should not, 
at all-events, await the decision of the 
action then pending, and whether the 
taking of any action in that House 
woul not prejudice the decision of the 
jury, or prejudice any action which the 
Government might think fit to take after 
the conclusion of the trial. The second 
point was as to the relations existing be- 
tween this official and his creditors. The 
hon. Member opposite said that Mr. 
Bolton had presented a Petition tothe 
Court of Bankruptcy, and he asked him 
(Mr. Courtney) whether he had not re- 
ceived: official notice of the affidavit 
filed by Mr. Bolton in the Court of 
Bankruptcy. He had. not received any 
official notice on the subject, nor did he 
see how such notice could have been 


given to him. Had the matter come - 


before him it might have been officially 
considered ; but no such step, as far as 
he was aware, had been taken. But he 
must point out that this was a matter 
for the consideration of the Judge in 
Bankruptcy, who would in due course 
determine what Mr. Bolton must do in 
respect of his debts—what portion of his 
salary he must assign for his debts—but 
it was not the business of the Treasury 
to go into that question; they could not 
constitute themselves liquidators to Mr. 
Bolton’s estate, or direct him in any way 
to make some arrangement with his cre- 
ditors. The Treasury, it was true, might 
have to.consider the question of retaining 
Mr. Bolton in office; they might have to 
consider the necessity of obeying an 
order of the Court of Bankruptcy with 
regard to his income if that order were 
made. But it was obviously a question 
for the Judge in Bankruptcy; and it 
was not for that House or for the Trea- 
sury to do anything that would pre- 
judice the action-at-law which was then 
pending. Again, he would point out 
that this was a Vote of money for an 
Office, not necessarily for Mr. Bolton 
personally. It was a Vote of money for 
an Office, and it did not follow that it 
would be paid to Mr. Bolton. If he 
continued in the office the money might 
be paid to him; but he might have to 
resign his office, and the question might 
arise as tc whether the money should 
be paid to his creditors. Further, the 
question as to retaining Mr. Bolton in 
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the Publie Service or dismissing: him 
was one which might be raised, as’ he 
had before pointed out, on the Vote for 
Trish Law Charges, which would come 
on at the end of the week, or more pro- 
bably at the beginning of next week, by 
which time the Government would be in 

ession of the view of Mr: Bolton’s 
character taken by a Court of Law,which 
must necessarily command more respect 
than ez parte statements of hon. Members 
made in that House. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: said, he 
thought there was no ground whatever 
for the postponement of this Vote, which 
might be interpreted and used at) the 
trial as an ex parte expression of opinion 
by the Committee. He rose, however, 
for the purpose of putting a question to 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury with reference to the Public 
Service, of which he had had at one time 
the honour of being a member. He (Mr. 
Arnold) held that the rule of the Public 
Service was that when a man presented 
a Petition in Bankruptcy he ceased to 
be a member of the Public Service, and 
he asked the hon. Gentleman whether 
that rule was still im force ; because he 
was of opinion that if the rule did not 
now exist the sooner it was re-established 
the better it would be for the public in- 
terest. He did not hesitate to say that 
the character of the Public Service de- 
manded that this should be the case. 
Further, he would take that opportunity 
of expressing his opinion that hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House had ab- 
stained during that day’s discussion very 
properly from any matters relating to 
the question at issue in the action now 
pending. He laid it down as a principle 
that if Mr. Bolton had presented a Peti- 
tion in Bankruptcy, that fact ought to 
be sufficient to cause his suspension from 
the Public Service. The character of the 
Public Service demanded that the rule 
which existed in England should be 
carried out in Ireland ; and if any hon, 
Member would move for the omission of 
Mr. Bolton’s salary on that ground he 
should be happy to support him. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had pointed out 
that it would not be reasonable to ask 
for the postponement of this Vote, 
because it might be used at the trial 
as a partial expression of opinion by 
that Committee. But he (Mr. Gibson) 
thought that neither would it be reason- 
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able to ask for:a declaration of opinion 


on the:part of the Committes on a Mo- 
tion. to reduce the Vote by the amount 
of Mr. Bolton’s salary, which might with 
equal possibility be made use of in the 
course of the trial to-morrow. As far 
as he had read the papers, it appeared 
that no adjudication of bankruptcy had 
yet taken place. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I under- 
stand that he has himself presented the 
Petition. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the hon. Mem-. 
ber for Salford to take his statement. 
He had read the report of the case in 
the public Press pretty closely, and from 
what had occurred he was not aware 
that Mr. Bolton’s status before the law 
had been in the slightest degree altered 
in any respect whatever. Proceedings 
had been taken—no doubt those pro- 
ceedings were pending; but no adjudi- 
cation of bankruptcy had taken place. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Is there 
a oe in Bankruptcy, or is there 
not 

Mr. GIBSON said, he wished to re- 
cord his own opinion of what had taken 
place, and, having said so much, he de- 
sired to make a few more remarks insup- 
portof what had fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury. It 
had been mentioned by those hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken prominently in 
reference to this Vote that a trial of an 
important character would take place to- 
morrow in Belfast, in which trial Mr. 
Bolton was the plaintiff. Now, surely 
that was a circumstance which should 
make hon. Members in all parts of the 
House anxious to do nothing and to say 
nothing which might by a hair’s-breadth 
affect the result of that trial. For his 
own part, he offered no opinion with re- 
ference to that trial one way or the 
other. It was an action for libel, in 
which Mr. Bolton claimed large damages 
for what was obviously, if it were well 
founded on fact, a grave and terrible 
charge. As to whether that charge was 
made he offered no opinion, and as to 
what should be the result of the trial 
he expressed no opinion whatever; it 
was obvious that all these questions 
should be left to the constituted tri- 
bunals. Much had been said in the 
course of the discussion which he thought 
might better have been left unsaid. 
With regard to the venue, which had 
been placed in Belfast, it was alleged. 
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that Mr. Bolton stated that in 32 coun- 
ties in Ireland he could not get a fair 
trial. He (Mr. Gibson) was not aware 
that Mr. Bolton said anything of the 
kind. The question of venue was argued 
before the Oourt of Queen’s Bench in 
Treland; and the Court, having heard the 
arguments, stated that the case of Mr. 
Bolton was that the defendant. was 
editor of a newspaper which had alarge 
circulation, and circulated much more 
in Dublin than in other parts of Ire- 


land. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: AsI read the 
report, Lord Justice Barry said that Mr. 
Bolton stated he could not get a fair trial 
in 32 counties. 

Mr. GIBSON said, however. that 
might be, it wasnot the point. He had 
read the reports of these legal proceed- 
ings in the Queen’s Bench. When the 
Motion came on for hearing, the Judges 
decided that under the circumstances they 
were not at all at liberty to interfere with 
the plaintiff's selection of the venue in 
Belfast. The defendant was not satisfied, 
and he appealed to the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland, which consisted of so many 
able and eminent Judges, and the ruling 
of the Court was that they concurred 
in the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and that they were not ealled 
upon in the interest of justice to inter- 
fere with the venue being changed from 
Belfast. It was said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. Harrington) 
that Lord Justice Barry made an obser- 
vation in the course of the proceed- 
ings with reference to the number 
of counties in which it was alleged 
that Mr. Bolton could not obtain a 
fair trial. He was quite willing to 
accept any statement as to what oc- 
curred; but that eminent Judge did 
not in any way whatever dissent from 
the prigment of the Appeal Court, 
which, without question, sanctioned the 
exercise of the plaintifi’s discretion in 
placing the venue in Belfast. Then it 
was alleged against Mr. Bolton that he 
had sworn a certain affidavit in the 
Bankruptcy Court, which affidavit had 
been described as infamous. He would 
not go into the question in detaii; but 
he was bound to say in passing that it 
did not seem to him to be necessarily or 
in any respect infamous that a man 
should make a statement that a verdict 
was pending which might place him 
in possession of more funds than he 
Mr. Gibson 
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had at present, and consequently en- 
able him to make a better settlement 
with his creditors. But. why was Mr. 
Bolton so obnoxious to attack on the 
port of Members below the Gangway? 

as if because he was Crown Soli- 
citor? Why, he had for years been a 
solicitor in Ireland ; and he ventured to 
say that if he had been merely Crown 
Solicitor, getting not a large salary, or 
even Solicitor to another Department 
with a moderate salary for discharging 
the duties of his. office, not one word 
would have been said against him in 
that House. He (Mr. Gibson) had had 
official relations with Mr. Bolton for 
many years; he had been directly con- 
nected with him as Crown Solicitor, and 
his experience was that Mr. Bolton was 
an able, energetic, and a judicious pub- 
lic servant, who endeavoured to perform 
his duty to the public without bringing 
any unfair pressure to bear against pri- 
soners. That being so, he should be 
wrong if he withheld his testimony on 
the subject. Why was it, then, at that 
hour of the day, that this attack had been 
made on Mr. Bolton? Wasit not largely 
because Mr. Bolton’s services had been 
used by the present Government in the 
exercise of their official discretion to aid 
and assist them in most of the important 
prosecutions which had arrested public 
attention in Ireland during the last two 
or three years? He believed that was 
the case, and that Mr. Bolton’s name as 
Crown Prosecutor had won for him an 
amount of unpopularity which but forthat 
circumstance would not have attached to 
him. [‘‘No, no!” ] He believed that 
to be a fair observation, at the same 
time he should be very ready to accept 
any statement that proceeded from 
minds unprejudiced on the subject. He 
asked whether it was wise, reasonable, 
or just, having regard to the fact that a 
trial was about to take place in which 
Mr. Bolton was plaintiff, and in which 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) was defendant, that anything 
should be done on either side of the 
House which would convey to the public 
the idea that there was a desire to pre- 
judice the case in any way whatever. 
Mr. Bolton had not brought his action 
without advice and consideration. That 
must be clear to everyone. If it were a 
well-founded action, he was entitled to 
get a fair hearing; and if it were un- 
ounded, and the jury were satisfied, the 
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defendant was entitled to get his case 
heard with every impartiality: He did 
not discuss the merits of various obser- 
vations made with reference to Mr. 
Bolton. He had alluded to them be- 
fore, and it was not necessary to go into 
them again. But the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury had 
pointed to one circumstance which was 
worthy of notice. It was said that this 
Vote should not be allowed to pass 
before the trial, because there might 
not be any other opportunity of dis- 
cussing it after the trial, in the event of 
its being thought right, having regard 
to the result of the pending litigation, to 
take certain action. That point had, he 
thought, been met by the circumstance 
that there would be a Vote taken in the 
course of the next four or five days 
which included the salary of Mr. Bolton 
as Orown Solicitor, and which would 
afford ample opportunity of discussing 
the whole matter. He had, of course, 
no right to regulate the action of any- 
one in that House but himself, nor did 
he seek to doso; but he did not think 
it unreasonable, without expressing any 
feeling one way or the other, to say that 
it was not in consonance with the re- 
quirements of the position to have a dis- 
cussion on the present Vote which might 
be calculated to lead to opinions being 
formed and expressed one way or the 
other on the very eve of the trial. The 
discussion then taking place would be 
reported in all the newspapers of to- 
morrow morning, amongst others the 
newspapers in Belfast, and for his own 
part he should be very sorry if anything 
should escape him to the prejudice either 
of the plaintiff or defendant, whose case 
would be decided very shortly upon the 
evidence given before a Judge and 


ury. 
: Mr. RYLANDS rose to speak——~ 
Mr. COURTNEY: As I foresee an- 
other flood of easy declamation—— 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I must 
protest against this statement of the 


Secretary to the Treasury. 
Mr. RYLANDS: I certainly protest 
against it. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: 
monstrous. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
had been raised by the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) as to the practice in 
the Civil Service under certain circum- 
stances. 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: The 

uestion was raised as to whether Mr. 

lton had or had not presented the 
Petition in Bankruptcy ? 

Mr. OOURTNEY said, he had under- 
stood the hon. Member for Salford to 
ask if it were not the rule in the Civil 
Service that a person who presented a 
Petition in Bankruptcy ceased ipso facto 
to be a member of the Civil Service ? 
Further, he understood the hon. Gentle- 
man to state that if that were not the 
rule at present, the sooner it was made 
so the better. He (Mr. Courtney) wished 
to state what was the practice in the 
Civil Service with respect to both Eng- 
land and Ireland. The rule was that if 
a person became bankrupt in England, 
Treland, or Scotland, it did not matter 
which, he at once became liable to dis- 
missal. But it was also the case that 
his dismissal depended entirely on the 
character of his bankruptcy. If the 
bankruptey appeared to be the result of 
riotous living and extravagance, and if 
there was any suspicion of fraud, the 
man was, of course, dismissed. But the 
hon. Member would know that there 
were bankruptcies which involved no 
kind of moral guilt on the part of the 
individual. For instance, a person hold- 
ing bank shares as a Trustee who be- 
came personally liable for a large amount 
of money through the failure of the bank 
might become bankrupt, and onthe va 
sition that that gentleman was a member 
of the Civil Service, it would be monstrous 
to dismiss him under such circumstances. 
It remained to him to allude to an ob- 
servation which had escaped him in jest, 
and for which he offered his apologies 
to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley i Rylands). 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he readily ac- 
cepted the apology of his hon. Friend ; 
but he was bound to say that he could 
not accept with satisfaction the state- 
ment with which he had met the com- 
plaints of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold). He had a strong im- 
pression that the course taken by the 
Secretary to the Treasury had certainly 
led to a great waste of public time. 
They all knew that hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland oceupied a very different position 
in that House to that occupied by Eng- 
lish Members. He regretted the neces- 
sity under which Irish Members lay 
of constantly calling attention in that 
House to grievances connected with 
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Irish officials. They were in a peculiar 
position in that respect, for if any scandals 
such as hon. Members from Ireland had 
brought under the notice of the House 
were to occur amongst public officials in 
England, the Press of the country and the 
public opinion of the country would crush 
the offenders. In this case it was the 
voice of a few Irish Members who re- 
presented public opinion in Ireland that 
the Government had to listen to. He 
asked whether public opinion in Ireland 
affected Dublin Castle? Not at all. 
Was it not a fact that Irish Members 
had only that House in which to make 
their complaints, and was it not a fact 
that they came down night after night 
and brought to the knowledge of the 
House evidence that the whole of the Pub- 
lic Service in Ireland was honeycombed 
with influences which were calculated to 
create a bad impression? They were 
told to wait the result of the trial pend- 
ing. That, he supposed, was the action 
against the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien); but he would point out 
that, in all probability, there would be 
other actions brought against the hon. 
Member for Mallow by Government offi- 
cials, and surely it could not be con- 
tended that hon. Members were to re- 
frain from expressing their opinions 
upon the charges against Mr. Bolton 
until those actions had been decided. 
From their experience of what had al- 
ready occurred, were they not to antici- 
pate that the charges made by the hon. 

ember for Mallow had some founda- 
tion? He did not wish to prejudice the 
case in the slightest degree; he knew 
nothing about it; but he was bound to 
say that he had heard Questions put in 
that House over and over again with 
regard to Mr. Bolton’s conduct, and that 
he had heard answers from the Treasury 
Bench which had impressed his mind 
with the belief that if any public official 
in England were made the subject of the 
imputations cast upon Mr. Bolton, the 
Government would have been bound to 
investigate those charges, and to have 
dismissed him in the event of their being 
found to be true. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury said it was 
an unfortunate circumstance that this 
| acne tahe salary appeared on the 

otes in such a way as to afford an 
opportunity of frequently raising this 

uestion with regard to Mr. Bolton. 
Why, if it were not for that, there would 
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be no opportunity of discussing Mr. 
Bolton’s conduct as a public servant. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I only said that 
in a humorous sense. I said it was un- 
fortunate that the name should appear 
twice. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, if his hon. 
Friend considered the expression ‘ un- 
fortunate circumstance ’ was humorous, 
it did not give him that impression. He 
said that hon. Members from Ireland 
had no other chance than that which was 
offered by the discussion of the Estimates 
of controlling these matters in Ireland. 
They had no Parliament of their own; 
and, therefore, they came to that House 
and had to take advantage of the Votes 
to raise questions which deeply. inte- 
rested them and their constituents. He 
had felt constantly that English Mem- 
bers of the Imperial Parliament laboured 
under a serious disadvantage, from the 
fact that there was ground—serious 
ground—for the endeavours of Irish 
Members to direct attention in England 
to the state of affairs existing in Ire- 
land. Now, he regretted that his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was not pre- 
sent. He thought his right hon. Friend 
ought to have been in his place when 
this Vote was under discussion. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Ireland also was absent, al- 
though he had been in his place a short 
time ago. His hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury could not be ex- 
pected to answer the questious put to 
him with regard to Mr. Bolton’s posi- 
tion; he could not answer the question 
of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) as to whether the Petition in 
Bankruptcy had been presented by Mr. 
Bolton himself or by others. Well, his 
hon. Friend said that that did not affectthe 
question. If a man were simply dragged 
into the Bankruptcy Court by having a 
Petition filed against him, there were 
answers which could be made to such a 
Petition, and it might, perhaps, be that 
the Court would refuse the application ; 
but this was a very different position 
from that occupied by a man who went 
to the Court and proclaimed his own 
bankruptcy, and petitioned as a bank- 
rupt. Itwasa fact that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Salford asked for infor- 
mation with regard to the presentation 
of the Petition in Bankruptcy. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
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site the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) gave his own im- 
pression of what had taken place; but 
the Secretary to the Treasury could 
not say whether any Petition had ‘been 
tae by Mr. Bolton or not. Well, 
e (Mr. Rylands) had the ‘best rea- 
sons for knowing that a Petition was 
presented by Mr. Bolton himself. But, 
whether that was so or not, what struck 
him was that from time to time a great 
deal had been brought before the 
House touching the conduct of this 
public ‘official ; and although he knew 
nothing personally about the matter, the 
impression he derived from the answers 
iven to the Questions of Irish Members 
m the Treasury Bench was that it 
was the duty of the Executive to con- 
sider whether Mr. Bolton should be re- 
tained in office or not. His hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury told the 
Committee that there would be another 
opportunity after the trial had taken 
place of raising and discussing this 
question. So far, he was willing that 
the matter should remain over until the 
Vote for Irish Law Charges was reached. 
But although he did not dispute the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman that 
this £400 was required for the purposes 
of the Office, and that it would not 
necessarily be paid to Mr. Bolton, yet 
he could not agree that the Vote should 
be taken on that ground without diseus- 
sion, because hon. Gentlémen who pro- 
tested against the conduct of an employé 
would have no opportunity of making 
their voice heard unless they took ad- 
vantage of the Votes as they came for- 
ward, for that was the only means of 
making known their grievances. He 
repeated that he should be willing to 
allow the matter to remain until the 
other Vote referred to had been reached, 
which, he believed, would afford an op- 
portunity of deciding the question ; and 
then, if the charges against Mr. Bolton 
were made good, he believed it would 
be quite possible to get the Committee 
to strike out the Vote for his salary. In 
conclusion, he deeply regretted that 
there should be a necessity for these 
constant representations on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, which 


they were perfectly justified in bringing 
under the notice of the House, with 
regard to officials in Ireland who ap- 
peared to conduct themselves in a man- 
ner that was neither creditable to them- 
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selves nor for the advantage of the 
le of Treland. 

R. SEXTON said, he thought it was 
unfortunate that they should be obliged 
to carry on a discussion involving the 
conduct and character of an important 
Irish official in the absence of the Minis- 
ter who was chiefly acquainted with 
and responsible for affairs in Ireland— 
that was to say, in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He thought the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman was all the more re- 
gretable because the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury had 
pleaded, in the course of the discussion, 
that he had not been officially informed 
as to the position of Mr. George Bolton 
before the Court of Ban tcy. The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland was, as the Parliamentary 
Head of the Department, officially in- 
formed of Mr. Bolton’s affairs, and there 
could be no doubt that had he been in 
his place on that occasion he would have 
been able to enlighten the Committee 
with regard to them; but, as he was 
not present, he thought there was an 
additional reason for the postponement 
of the Vote. Notwithstanding that he 
knew the right hon. Gentleman was 
very much overworked by his labour in 
that House, he was bound to say that he 
considered his absence greatly to be re- 
gretted. Although he had a serious 
objection to the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
he took the liberty to point out that it 
would be well if the Secretary to the 
Treasury would induce himself to imi- 
tate the Parliamentary method of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
hon, Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whenever he had anything to 
say, made his argument needlessly 
offensive. There were circumstances, of 
course, in which the phrase “ easy 
declamation” might be used; but it 
should be remembered that the reten- 
tion of Mr. Bolton in his official posi- 
tion was well calculated to excite in the 
minds of Irish Members indignation ; 
and before the hon. Gentleman accused 
them of indulging in “easy declama- 
tion”? on that subject, he thought he 
should consider the propriety of retract- 
ing his ill-considered phrase about 
‘unfortunate conscientiousness” with 
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which the Estimates were drawn up. 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman would have 

refeyred a system under which Mr. 
Bolton’s salary-could be buried out of 
sight, and not appear on the Estimates 
at all. He thought the phrase unfor- 
nate, and one which could not be 
explained away by any reference to 
humour. It was a very unfortunate 
humour, which misled the House of Com- 
mons. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin had accused them of want 
of impartiality and want of due regard 
for the raising of the character of debate 
in that House, by their attacking the 
character of a man who was a party to 
the action to be tried to-morrow. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
a skilful debater, and was accustomed 
with great force to urge his advice upon 
that House; but his (Mr. Sexton’s) 
complaint was that his whole speech was 
saturated with the effort to defend the 
character of Mr. Bolton. He had ac- 
cused hon. Members on those Benches 
because they brought forward what they 
claimed to be facts, while he spoke of 
the industry, zeal, and energy of Mr. 
Bolton in such a manner as by oblique 
means to convey to the jury that a ver- 
dict should be found in his favour. Well, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
asked why Mr. Bolton had been singled 
out for attack, and he said it was on 
account of the manner in which he had 
conducted certain prosecutions. He (Mr. 
Sexton) repelled with all his force the 
accusation that any man on those 
Benches had attacked Mr. Bolton be- 
cause of any special energy or vigour 
that he had displayed in the discharge 
of his duties. There were plenty of other 
men in Ireland who displayed energy 
and ability. Was Mr. Cornwall singled 
out, because he had energy and ability, 
which he displayed in the interest of the 
State? No. Mr. Bolton had been singled 
out, as Mr. Cornwall had been singled 
out because he had committed offences 
which rendered his retention in a Public 
Office a scandal; and he (Mr. Sexton) 
asserted for himself and his hon. Friends 
that so long as any official in Ireland 
conducted himself properly he would 
never be attacked from those Benches, 
but that when such official misconducted 
himself he would be made the object of 
attack in the manner which he deserved, 
and in that manner only. The fact was 
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left out of view that for many years the 
main features of Mr. Bolton's life had 
been matter of notoriety. It mattered 
little whether a Petition to the Bank- 
ruptey Court had been presented by him 
or against him, the fact being notorious 
that he owed £90,000, that’ he would 
not or could not pay 1d. of that money, 
that the Sheriff of Dublin ‘could not 
execute a decree of 6d. against him, and 
that he had repeatedly evaded the order 
of the Oourt with respect to the land 
which he possessed. Hon. Members on 
those Benches were blamed for antici- 
pating the merits of the trial which 
would take place to-morrow. Upon 
that he desired to make two observa- 
tions. First, they were there as the Re- 
presentatives of the people, and they said 
that the public interest concerned in the 
retention of a man of this character in 
an important office in the Public Service 
was infinitely greater than the interests 
either of the plaintiff or defendant in 
the case to be tried to-morrow. If there 
were any obligation upon them to be dis- 
creet and reserved in their language, 
how much greater was that obligation 
upon the Judges on the Irish Bench ? 
But had they set an example of discre- 
tion and reserve? Why, on the very 
motion for changing the venue in the 
action against his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), when his 
hon. Friend pleaded that his life would 
not be safe in Belfast, one of the Judges 
observed that he would be as safe in 
Belfast as at church—that was to say, if 
he ever went to church. That was the 
impartiality, that was the reserve of the 
Judicial Bench in Ireland, exhibited by 
a Judge when he was sending his hon. 
Friend, a Catholic in creed, to be tried 
by a Protestant jury in a Protestant 
Court at Belfast; when it was known 
that there was no man who stood higher 
in social character and with regard to 
the observances of his creed than the 
hon, Member for Mallow. So much for 
one of the Judges. Again, when this 
Petition came before Judge Walsh, the 
other day, although in the’ ordinary 
course of law the affairs of Mr. Bolton 
should have been laid before the public 
at that moment, the Judge granted him 
delay and gave him immunity until the 
trial was over, because, as he said, 
Mr. Bolton had brought an action 

inst Mr. O’Brien, and there was a 
probability that he might obtain a ver- 
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diet. That was another example of 
judicial impartiality and reserve on the 
part of the Irish Bench. When Judges 
behaved in that manner, were they, the 
Irish Members, to be accused for taking 
advantage of an occasion when it arose 
for denouncing an individual in the in- 
terests of the public? It appeared to 
him extraordinary on the part of the 
Government that they should expect 
Irish Members to forego discussion on 
Mr. Bolton’s salary in this Vote on the 

ound that a trial was to take place. 
| ater no fault of theirs that the trial 
had been fixed for to-morrow ; the suc- 
eession of time and events was not the 
work of Irish Members, and if the Go- 
vernment did not want the discussion 
with regard to Mr. Bolton to come on 
they could very easily have avoided it. 
Nothing more was nece than to 
withdraw the Vote. But they had not 
done that, and therefore he said that if 
the interests of justice were involved in 
what had occurred or would occur in the 
course of the discussion, upon the Govern- 
ment, and not upon hon. Members on 
those Benches, rested the blame. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury said he was not officially in- 
formed on the subject of Mr. Bolton’s 
affairs. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
should be ashamed of such an admis- 
sion. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his statement 
was that the Treasury had no official in- 
formation with regard to the affidavit 
of Mr. Bolton in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. 

Mr. SEXTON contended that, when 
the salary of an official in Ireland was 
brought before the House, it was not 
creditable that an official charged with 
defending the Vote should be unable to 
inform hon. Members with respect to 
a transaction intimately connected with 
the character of the individual for whom 
the money was asked, and consequently 
intimately connected with the question 
as to whether that individual should be 
retained in the Public Service. He 
asked upon what principle of justice, 
when hon. Gentlemen on those Benches 
requested to be informed whether or not 
George Bolton had petitioned to be made 
a bankrupt, and whether or not his cre- 
ditors had petitioned the Court against 
him, they were to be told that his salary 
was to be passed in that Committee 
without their questions being replied to, 
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and without any answer to the question 
of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) and the remarks of other 
hon. Members as to whether a man 
would any longer be retained in the 
Civil Service who had presented a Peti- 
tion, or against whom a Petition in 
Bankruptey had been presented? He 
said they were entitled to receive from 
Her Majesty’s Government the fullest in- 
formation as to the state of Mr. Bolton’s 
affairs. He could assure the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury that 
no sarcasm of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), no specious 
pleas delivered in sympathetic language, 
would prevent him or his hon. Friends 
taking advantage of every Constitutional 
opportunity that presented itself for 
criticizing the conduct of officials in 
Ireland. There might be another Vote 
to come forward next week, on which 
this question of Mr. Bolton could be 
raised ; but Irish Members were so used 
to the manipulation of these matters by 
the Government, and to the devious 
course which they were in the habit of 
pursuing, when the conduct of their offi- 
cials was called in question, that he 
would not be surprised, when the Vote 
for the Crown Solicitors came on next 
week, if they were told that Mr. George 
Bolten had been promoted for distin- 
guished services ; that he was no longer 
a Crown Solicitor, and that his conduct 
must not be discussed on the Vote at all. 
They were, he repeated, so accustomed 
to the procedure of the Government in 
cases of this kind, that, no matter how 
they were accused, they should do their 
duty, as Representatives of the people, 
and ask for no excuse for their mode of 
criticizing the personal conduct of offi- 
cials in Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
could not congratulate the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury on 
the method of his replies. He had him- 
self put a simple question to the hon. 
Gentleman as to whether Mr. George 
Bolton had or had not presented a Peti- 
tion to the Court of Bankruptey? He 
had asked the hon. Gentleman, also, whe- 
ther he had any authority for believing 
that he had done so, and had added that 
if Mr. George Bolton had presented a 
Petition to the Court of Bankruptcy, he 
ought, like any other public servant, to 
be immediately suspended, and probably. 
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dismissed. But the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had presumed 
to meet that statement by a reference to 
‘‘easy declamation,” and by what he 
ventured to callhumour. Now, he(Mr. 
A. Arnold) had a very strong opinion 
that the present was not an occasion for 
humour; and, moreover, although he 
had the highest respect for the character 
of his hon. Friend, he. should have 
thought he would have been the last 
man in that House, when the conduct of 
a public servant was called in question, 
to attempt a rdle for which he was. sin- 
gularly unfited—namely, that of hu- 
mourist. Apparently, the hon. Gentle- 
man could not give him an answer to 
the simple question as to whether this 
official, Mr. Bolton, had petitioned the 
Court of Bankruptey? From informa- 
tion he (Mr. A. Arnold) possessed, he 
believed that was the case; and feeling; 
as he did, that in this matter Her Ma- 
jesty's Government had acted with neg- 
ect in not immediately suspending Mr. 
Bolton from the Public. Service, «he 
should vote on the Division with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not very 
much like the manner of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. A. Arnold) in wish- 
ing to go to a Division immediately 
after his attack on the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury. He(Mr. 
Warton) was no friend of the Govern- 
ment, or of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury; but he was bound to say that the 
hon. Gentleman had on that occasion 
been unfairly attacked by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford and others in the course 
of the debate. He (Mr. Warton) felt, 
with regard to the hon. Gentleman’s 
allusion to humour, that it was a harm- 
less and pleasant joke. He was sur- 
prised that Irishmen should have failed 
to perceive the harmless little jest of the 
Secretary to the Treasury—their minds, 
it would seem, having for the occasion 
sunk to a Scotch level. There were, of 
course, exceptions to the rule, and the 
perception of a joke was not given to 
all; but. there was no excuse for Irish- 
men in a matter of this kind, and he 
thought it was wrong for them to take 
hold of an innocent observation which 
must have been so understood by almost 
everyone who heard it. With regard 
to the attitude assumed towards this 
question by the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands), he must say that he 
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had never listened to a more unblushing 
Electioneering speech made by anyone 
in: the prospect of a Dissolution... He 
thought there must be a great number 
of Irish voters in Burnley, or the hon, 
Member would not have said. he: re- 
gretted that Ireland had not a Parlia- 
ment of her own. He believed that all 
English Members were in favour.of the 
Union. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had /ex- 
pressed no regret that Ireland had not a 
Parliament of her own. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was true, that 
the hon. Member for. Burnley had not 
used the word regret; but he had asked 
what the Irish people could do, and said 
that Ireland had no Parliament of her 
own. That certainly was as much as to 
say that he regretted the fact that Ire- 
land had no Parliament of her own; 
and he supposed the hon. Member’s re- 
mark was intended for the Irish electors 
of Burnley. It was the first time during 
the present Session that they had heard 
the hon. Member announce his inten- 
tion of voting against the Government 
in view of the approaching Election. 
With regard to Mr. Bolton’s case, he 
was strongly of opinion that he ought 
to be retained as Public Prosecutor, be- 
cause he held the threads of so many 
conspiracies in his hands. And he 
thought Her Majesty’s Government 
would be justified in retaining him even 
if he had presented a Petition to the 
Court of Bankruptcy, which men often 
did with a view to arranging their 
affairs, after they had time to look around 
them, and especially on the ground that 
against Mg. Bolton, as Public Prosecutor, 
no charge had been or, he was con- 
vinced, could be made. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he wished, 
on behalf of himself and other hon. 
Gentlemen on those Benches, to protest 
against the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down 
that Mr. Bolton should be retained in 
the office under discussien, because, as 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port had alleged, there was no charge 
against him as Crown Prosecutor. They 
were not discussing in Committee that 
day Mr. Bolton’s conduct as Crown Pro- 
secutor. If that question were to be 
raised, it would be raised at the proper 
time. Their whole case at that mo- 
ment was whether Mr. Bolton’s personal 
character was such that he could no 























lo be continued with decency as a 
caveat and official of Her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘That was the whole point 
under discussion. He did not deem it 
necessary to go into the rather unworthy 
suggestions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport with regard to the 
attitude taken up on this question by the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
and the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
A. Arnold). He would simply express 
his conviction that it was no small per- 
sonal matter, such as the hope of secur- 
ing a few votes, that made those hon. 
Gentlemen speak as they had done that 
day on the Vote before the Committee. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that they had wit- 
nessed that afternoon an opposition of a 
serious kind, indeed, to the attitude of 
the Government towards their subordi- 
nates, started by hon. Members opposite, 
and not by hon. Members on those 
Benches. That, he said, was a most 
significant fact. He knew it was a cir- 
cumstance which would be marked with 
considerable satisfaction in Ireland, and 
he thought it was one which ought to 
act as a warning to the Head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, who happened 
to be present on that oceasion. When- 
ever a Napoleonic demonstration took 
place in Paris, the Republican journals 
took care to point to the fact that there 
were certain absentees from the demon- 
stration, the reason being that most of 
those gentlemen had found their way 
inside the walls of gaols for conduct 
which, at other times, would perhaps 
have secured them reward. If any 
similar demonstration were hereafter to 
take place in Ireland, it might be that a 
large number of highly-rewarded offi- 
cials in power there would find them- 
selves in gaol for misconduct which had 
been allowed to pass unchecked. Apart 
from their strong political differences, 
Irish Members had a strong personal 
regard for the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. For his 
own part, he considered him an official 
who acted indiscriminately, and often 
unwisely; but with regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, most persons 
would a; with him when he said that 
they had for him the greatest respect as 
an honourable and high-minded gentle- 
man. What was the position in which 
the right hon. Gentleman was placed ? 
When he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) saw the 
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meme aptie pence py a 
and weary, an 

every day of his. life, because of the 
association he was brought into with 
loathsome criminals, he maintained it 
was a position in which a gentleman 
like himself ought never to be allowed 
to be dragged into; but the uprising of 
hon: Gentlemen on that (the Irish) side 
of the House against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to his contact with officials in 
Ireland, was to save him, and other Eng- 
lishmen in Ireland, from the stain and 
stigma of associating with these evil cri- 
minals in Ireland. The Vote was £400 
for George Bolton, and the statement of 
Irish Members was this—that George 
Bolton ought not, and could not, be re- 
tained as an official of any Government 
who had a respect for itself, or a respect 
for the decencies of life. That was their 
whole case. What were their proofs in 
favour of that position? The Secretary 
to the Treasury must think that the 
House had been asleep for the past four 
years. The hon. Gentleman rose up and 
raised a question as to facts which he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) thought had passed 
altogether into the domain of historical 
and undisputed facts. The charges the 
Irish Members brought against George 
Bolton were supposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman to be supported merely by their 
ipse dixit. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just spoken, and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), 
supposed that the attacks of the Irish 
Members on Mr. Bolton were because 
of his efficieney as a Crown Solicitor. 
Why, the main charge on which they 
relied was with regard to what had hap- 
pened in 1876, before the present Irish 
Party in the House was thought of. 
The charge brought against Mr. Bolton 
was not made by a politician or an Irish- 
man, but made by the deliberate judg- 
ment of an Englishman in an English 
Court of Law—in a judgment by Mr. 
Justice Fry, who charged Mr. Bolton in 
two characters—namely, as a solicitor 
and asa husband. These charges had 
not been, and could not be, denied by 
Mr. Bolton, either in one character or 
the other; and they should at once 
have disqualified him from any further 
employment under a decent and self-re- 
specting Administration. What were 


the charges? Why, George Bolton 
married a lady of considerable fortune ; 











she asked _ ae a deed that 
would give her control of her Property s 
but hetetring. this trust as a solicitor, 
and also the more sacred duty of a hus- 
band, this man drew up a deed giving 
himself the disposal of her property, 
denuding her, in fact, of all she pos- 
sessed. He drew up a deed giving him- 
self the right of disposing of her pro- 
rty, and the right he so obtained he 
had carried to the extent of dissipating 
a very considerable amount of that un- 
fortunate lady’s wealth. There were 
several other charges against Mr. Bol- 
ton’s moral character, but into these 
matters he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did 
not wish to go—charges affecting the 
character of the man which his official 
superiors were now considering, and 
which, in the ease of an English official, 
they always did consider on the earliest 
possible occasion. He (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor) contended that no Government, 
however much stronger than the one 
which at present controlled the destinies 
of this country, would dare to keep in 
office, for one week in England, an offi- 
cial against whom a Judge of the land 
had pronounced such a damning opinion 
as that pronounced by Mr. Justice Fry, 
in 1876, against Mr. Belton. Take the 
second point. The Irish Members said 
that a man who had presented a Petition 
in Bankruptey had no right to remain in 
the service of the Government. On the 
other side, it was declared that a Petition 
had not been presented by Mr. Bolton. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) had, he thought, made a 
strong point of that—that the Petition 
was not presented by himself, but by 
some of his creditors. But, as a matter 
of fact, the Petition was presented by 
Mr. Bolton himself, and at that moment 
that man was in the position of being 
liable for £90,000, the debts for which 
he was unable to make anything like a 
decent provision. The hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) had got up and 
asked this very simple question, to which 
aye or no could have been easily given— 
namely, whether in this country an offi- 
cial who presented a Petiton in Bank- 
ruptey would not have been at once sus- 
ended until the case was decided ? The 
ecretary to the Treasury could not deny 
that that was the rule. 
Mr. COURTNEY : I .beg pardon; I 
stated exactly what the situation was. 
Whether Mr. Bolton presented the Peti- 
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tion himself, or whether the-Petition was 
presented by others, I stated that the 
fact of a declaration of bankruptcy ren- 
dered a person liable to instant dis- 
missal. 

Mr. HEALY: Why do not you dis- 
miss him then ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Allow me to finish 
my sentence. I say, whoever presents 
the Petition; the fact of a declaration 
of -bankruptey against a public official 
renders him liable to instant dismissal. 
That applies to England and Ireland. 
There is an official examination into the 
affairs of such a public servant to deter- 
mine the character of the bankruptcy. 
If it appears that the bankruptcy results 
from riotous living and improvidence, 
or, still more, if there is anything of 
fraud in the case, dismissal is absolute; 
but if, as may happen, a man became 
bankrupt through no fault of his own, 
but who, for instance, is in the unfortu- 
nate position of holding shares in an 
unlimited bank which has failed, and 
become liable to the extent of all he 
possesses for the debts of the bank, it 
would be a cruel and unjust thing 
to dismiss him. In the present case, 
we are waiting for the decision as 
to the character of the bankruptcy be- 
fore we decide: upon what course to 
follow. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR said, he had 
a clear recollection of what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, and he now merely 
repeated what he had said before. No 
doubt, the rule laid down by the hon. 
Gentleman as to the dismissal of public 
servants, and their retention in office in 
cases of bankruptcy, was a thoroughly 
just and equitable rule for the conduct 
of the Heads of Departments in dealing 
with their subordinates. Lest he should 
misrepresent the hon. Gentleman, he 
wished to ask him whether it was not 
the fact that, pending the decision of 
Bankruptcy Petitions, officials were not 
subject to suspension from the perform- 
ance of their duties? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Not necessarily. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: But as a 
rule ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I do not think 
any rule could be laid down upon this 
subject ; it is a matter for the discretion 
of the Heads of Departments. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor), who had a larger experience 
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of the Civil Service even than the hon. 
Gentleman the to the Trea- 
sury, informed him that the rule and 
practice was that when an official had 
presented a Petition in Bankruptey, he 
was suspended until the character of the 
Petition was decided. Well, had George 
Bolton been suspended ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No. 

Mz. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that that 
being so, he accepted the very just and 
honourable distinction the hon. Gentle- 
man had drawn of different forms of 
bankruptcy. A man might be innocent, 
and a man might be guilty; everyone 
knew that. He would take the defini- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that a bankruptey 
which arose from riotous living would 
be a kind of bankruptcy which would 
compel the Head of a Department to get 
rid of his subordinate. Riotous living! 
That was exactly the charge which had 
been established up to the hilt against 
George Bolton; a charge which had 
been established over and over again— 
which had been established judicially 
by the Judgment of Mr. Justice Fry as 
far back as 1876. Mr. Justice Fry de- 
livered such a philippic against the cha- 
racter of Mr. Bolton, which, if any Irish 
Member had uttered in that House, 
would have caused the Chairman to call 
him to Order. _Riotous living was the 
real cause of the bankruptcy of George 
Bolton ; and yet this man,-with all these 
charges on his head, was defended by 
an English Gentleman like the Secretary 
to the Treasury in that House, because 
it was supposed to be a canon in Ire- 
land that every English official, however 
dirty he might be, was a tool clean 
enough to perform the function of ad- 
ministering in Ireland. That appeared 
to him (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) to be a 
discreditable and disgraceful state of 
things. The Irish Members were quite 
willingjto discuss the present relations 
between England and [reland in their 
purely political aspect ; but he declared 
this, that if they were as strong friends 
of the existing relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland as the bitterest Tory 
in this country, nothing could be pro- 
duced more calculated to engender 
amongst them disgust of the Administra- 
tion than the unfortunate attitude taken 
by the Government with regard to the 
action of officials in Ireland. He would 
go back to the illustration with which 
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he commenced. If there were an over- 
flow of the existing political relations 
between England and Ireland similar to 
the overflow which occurred in France 
some 14 years ago, where would be the 
troop of officials who were now screened, 
defended, and protected by English 
Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury 
Bench ? From Oornwall to French, 
down to Bolton and one or two others 
he could name, they could produce in 
Ireland a gallery of celebrities in in- 
famy who would form a most worthy 
addition to Madame Tussaud’s ‘‘ Chamber 
of Horrors.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that con- 
sidering the strong feeling that existed 
in Ireland on this subject, it seemed to 
him most desirable that all officials in 
this country should be entirely above 
suspicion. Now, what was the case 
with respect to Mr. Bolton? In 1876 
or 1877 a Judge had himself reported, 
in respect to a trial to which Mr. Bolton 
was a party, that that gentleman had 
thoroughly misconducted himself. That 
report was made to the Lord Chancellor ; 
and, that being so, one would suppose 
that Mr. Bolton would have been at 
once dismissed from the Public Service. 
He was not dismissed, however; he 
was retained ; and what was the conse- 
quence? Why, the consequence was 
that Mr. Bolton, who at that time was 
stated by the Judge to have got into 
difficulties, and very serious difficulties, 
owing to riotous living, had now pre- 
sumably spent more than he possessed, 
and had presented a Petition in Bank- 
ruptey. It was said on the one side 
that he had presented it himself, and on 
the other that it had been presented by 
his creditors; but that was not the 
question. The question was, whether 
he was in a state of bankruptcy or not ? 
Mr. Bolton had to admit himself that he 
was. If, therefore, the Committee were 
to vote this salary, they would be pre- 
senting a Bill of Indemnity to Mr. 
Bolton. Looking at the fact that he 
was Crown Solicitor, he ought, at least, 
to be suspended from his important 
duties until the question of bankruptey 
was decided in a Court of Law. The 
Secretary to the Treasury told them that 
Mr. Bolton could not be suspended until 
a decision was come to, and the man was 
declared a bankrupt in the Court. But 
they all knew how proceedings were de- 
layed in the Bankruptoy Court. The 






















se in this case might be de- 
yed for five years. 

Mr. COURTNEY : No, no.) © 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: They may be 
delayed two years. 

Mr. COURTNEY: » The estate may 
be in course of winding up for many 
years; the settlement of the assets may 
occupy a considerable period ; but the 
question of bankruptcy may be tried in 
a few weeks and settled in a few months. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, are we 
to understand that during these few 
weeks this gentleman, who occupies the 
position of Crown Solicitor in Ireland, 
and: who, by his own admission, is a 
tankrupt, will not be superseded? I 
believe he ought to be. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that hon. 
Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House were put in a considerable 
amount of difficulty at that moment. If 
these charges were true—they had no 
means of judging as to whether they 
were or not; but they were so notorious, 
that surely the Government should know 
whether they were true or not—and if 
they were true, what were they asked 
to do? They were asked to vote £490 
to this gentleman; and if, as he said, 
the charges were true and the Vote were 
passed, it would be one of a most im- 
moral character; and certainly Radical 
Members, friends of the Government 
though they were, ought not to permit 
themselves to be dragged through the 
mire as to vote a sum of money to a 
man who had been guilty of such con- 
duct. A man who had been guilty to 
only half the extent described by hon. 
Members taking part in that debate 
ought not only to be superseded now, 
but he ought to have been superseded 
long ago. He ought to have been super- 
seded in 1876. He did hope that the 
Government would take them into their 
confidence. The only way out of the 
difficulty was for the Government te 
promise now that Mr. Bolton should be 
suspended—he did not think, on grounds 
of common morality, any other course 
was open to them. Suppose a report of 
such a transaction as that came from 
America or some other country, they 
would take it as an example of the cha- 
racter of the Government of such coun- 
try; and he, therefore, as a matter of 
common respectability, as a question of 
vindicating the purity of the adminis- 
tration of the Government, asked that 
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someone in a responsible position should 
now give a promise that this gentleman 
should be susperseded until the result of 
the bankru proceedings was known. 
He ‘trusted that ‘the Government, for 
the sake of their supporters on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, to say 
nothing of the Irish Members, would 
agree to that course. ‘If they did not, 
they who were in the habit of hearing 
these charges brought against officials 
by Irish Members, and were in the 
habit of hearing them denied by the 
Treasury Bench, and who had no means, 
speaking generally, of knowing which 
side was right, would have to give cre- 
dence to the case submitted by the Irish 
Representatives. Asa rule, when cases 
of this kind came up, there was ‘a diffi- 
culty of judging which side was right, 
and English Members were apt to be- 
lieve in the Government case; but un- 
less the Government acted in the inte- 
rests of decency and morality in this 
case, for the future English Members 
would be apt to believe there was an 
equal amount of truth in all the charges 
brought against Irish officials. Hoe 
earnestly hoped that the Secretary to 
the Treasury would treat this as a se- 
rious matter, and would give the desired 
pledge. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) was 
not in the House when he (Mr. Court- 
ney) had made his statement a short 
time ago. He must apologize to hon. 
Members who were present at the time 
for any repetition he might make; but 
he would very succinctly state what his 
view of the matter was. The Vote was 
for the Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
and included an item for the Solicitor 
to this Department. It did not at all 
follow, by sanctioning this Vote, that 
this money, or any part of it, would go 
to Mr. Bolton. The question to the Go- 
vernment really was the payment of the 
salary to the Office, and the money might 
go to Mr. Bolton’s successor. He ad- 
mitted that that in itself would not be a 
sufficient plea for asking fora suspen- 
sion of action on this Vote; but he had 
put two other circumstances before the 
Committee. The affairs of Mr. Bolton 
were now really before two Courts of 
Law—one the Bankruptcy Court, and 
the other the Court of Nisi Prius, before 
which an action would be tried to-mor- 
row. Moreover, Mr. Bolton’s name would 














come before the Committee again in re- 
_ lation to the Vote for Law Charges, It 
would come before the Committee either 
at the end of this week or the beginning 
of next; and what he put to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and what he put, with 
great confidence, to the Committee now, 
was that they should let this Vote pass, 
as it did not imply any payment to Mr. 
Bolton, but merely. a payment te the 
office-holder, whoever he might be. The 
holder of the office, to whom the money 
would have to be paid, might not neces- 
sarily be Mr. Bolton. Mr. Bolton might 
be superseded or dismissed, and, in that 
case, the money, would be paid to his 
successor. . The mere voting of this 
money was no sanction on the part of 
the Committee of the retention of Mr. 
Bolton in the Public Service. They 
would have an opportunity of consider- 
ing this question, as he pointed out, at 
the end of this week or the beginning 
of next, when the Vote for Law Charges 
was brought forward, and when Mr. 
Bolton’s salary as Crown Solicitor of 
Tipperary was proposed. By the time 
that Vote was reached there would, at 
least, have been a decision given in the 
case now pending in the Nisi Prius 
Court. 

Mr. HEALY said, he must point out 
to the Committee that the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down was altogether beside the question. 
What would be tried in the Nisi Prius 
Court to-morrow ?, Why, the issue was 
this— William O’Brien had made a series 
of charges against George Bolton. He 
had said to him—‘‘ You area thief; you 
are a forger; you are a swindler; you 
are an adulterer.” Mr. Bolton says— 
“You have coupled me with the name 
of French and Cornwall, and that is 
tantamount to an accusation of being 
guilty of unnatural offences;” there- 
fore, the question to be tried to-morrow 
was not whether Mr. Bolton was a thief, 
a swindler, and so on, but whether his 
name being coupled with those of French 
and Cornwall meant, in addition to his 
other crimes, that he was guilty of un- 
natural offences. That was the only 
issue that would be submitted to a 
jury to-morrow. He (Mr. Healy) was 
surprised to see the Secretary to the 
Treasury attempting to prejudice the 
minds of English Gentlemen, who could 
not be so well acquainted with the mat- 
ter as were the Irish Members, by a 
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miserable shift of thiskind. They were 
told it was not certain that Mr. Bolton’s 
Petition had been presented by him. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The question does 
not turn on that. 

Mr. HEALY said, what did the Chief 
Secretary answer when he had put the 
matter tohim? Why, that the Govern- 
ment had driven Bolton inte bankruptcy. 
Se that it was the Government who had 
compelled him to arrange a settlement 
with his creditors; and there being no 
other way of arrangement, he had taken 
refuge in bankruptcy. He (Mr. Healy) 
would warn the Government of this. 
The Chief Secretary had brought upon 
himself grave censure for the manner in 
which he had winked at the delay in 
bringing the case-of French to an issue ; 
the evidence had turned out to be of a 
terrible character ; if the right hon. 
Gentleman had known what that evi- 
dence was, he would not have made the 
bold statement he did in reply to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). What 
was the case of the Secretary to the 
Treasury now? Why, his position was 
this—that George Bolton might succeed, 
before a jury of Orangemen, in securing 
a verdict for £30,000 against William 
O’Brien. That would be accepted by 
his creditors, and then there would be 
no bankruptey at all. They had had 
the experience of the Cornwall and 
French case. The Government would 
not suspend or dismiss these officials, 
and they would not allow a discussion, 
because there was a libel action pending, 
and because they said it would prejudice 
the case; but, in spite of that, a jury of 
Dublin, on which there were five Oran 
men, had found it impossible to go be- 
yond the facts, and had been obliged to 
give a verdict for his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). The 
Secretary to the Treasury now placed 
himself in exactly the same position as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary with regard to Cornwall and 
French. He said—‘I have the assur- 
ance of Judge Walsh that the defendant 
has a good case—wait till he has had his 
‘pound of flesh’—wait until the Orange 
jury has given him £30,000, and there 
will then be no necessity for Bolton to 
go into the Bankruptey Court.’”’. The 
hon. Gentleman was making himself to 
that extent an accomplice of George 
Bolton, because, by insisting upon thig 
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Vote in the House of Commons; inthe 
face of a Belfast jury; who would be only 
too willing to take a wink from hon. 
Gentlemen ‘on the Treasury Bench, he 
would be practically giving a ‘vote of 
whitewash to George Bolton. They were 
supposed in that House of Commons to 
be: all honourable men. Some people 
said they were not—he was not referring 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite; but it was 
said that hon. Members on those (the 
Trish) Benches were not honourable men. 
But the Belfast jury would say—‘ Are 
we to suppose that the House of Oom- 
mons, composed of the first Gentlemen 
in England, knowing the character of 
Mr. Bolton—are we to suppose that, 
though it is said this man is stamped 
with the brand of infamy, the House of 
Commons, having able debaters amongst 
them, and having discussed this ques- 
tion, would have passed this Vote unless 
they knew this man was maligned by 
these Nationalists?”’ . What stand had 
the Government to take? The Prime 
Minister had rebuked him (Mr. Healy) 
last year for what he had said on a Vote 
somewhat similar to this. He had said, 
with regard to Crown prosecutions in Ire- 
land, that it was a great misfortune that 
the Government could get no one to give 
evidence for them, except persons of a 
discreditable character. The Prime Mi- 
nister had declared that he was very 
wrong in pointing that out, as he ought 
to have known that no one would think 
of deciding cases on the evidence of people 
of disreputable character. But what were 
they to think when the very founts of 
justice were poisoned by such scoundrels 
as Bolton? The Government wanted 
Trish Members to admire their adminis- 
tration, and to proclaim themselves at 
one with them, and yet, from their De- 
teetive Director and Post Office Secre- 
tary, down to George Bolton the Crown 
Solicitor, they chose the most infamous 
scoundrelsand rascals theycould lay their 
hands on for the transaction of official 
business in Ireland. They had divided 
on this Vote last year. The Irish Mem- 
bers had got no satisfaction from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ; but he was glad to 
think that, after all, the words of the 
Irish Members had not been wasted. It 
was consoling to them to know that even 
now, at the eleventh hour, the con- 
sciences of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were stricken. The Irish Members had 
spent many an hour in vain in urging 
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these cases on the attention of the House. 
They had not, in the past, obtained a 
single vote in support of their proposals; 
but even water wore away stones, and 
at last the Irish Members had succeeded 
in making some impression on the hearts 
and consciences of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. When the Government’s own 
followers began to repudiate and become 
ashamed of the officials of the Govern- 
ment, it was time for the Administra- 
tion to take warning. The Secretary to 
the Treasury told them that the name 
of this man Bolton would come up again. 
Yes, it would come up again and again, 
because there was scarcely a penny of 
money voted in the Irish Departments 
but George Bolton had a finger in the 
pie ; he was a pluralist of the most alarm- 
ing description. There was an. item 
for him in the Vote under discussion ; 
he was Crown Prosecutor for the county 
of Tipperary ; he was Under Crown Pro- 
secutor for the county of Dublin—wher- 
ever there was a dirty job to be done in 
Ireland, George Bolton was there to do 
it: Probably, that was on the prin- 
ciple that, wherever dirty work was to 
be done they should have a dirty man 
todo it. But, however that was, such 
was the fact. Was it possible that the 
Government of Ireland, the British Go- 
vernment, the Government of the Queen 
had sunk so low that they could not get 
a decent man connected with any other 
Irish Department ? Was that their posi- 
tion? Was Irish official nature abso- 
lutely fallen so low that out ef the mul- 
titude of West Britons in the country 
they could not get one single man with a 
decent, honest, and sweet reputation? 
Was that the position of the Govern- 
ment, and, if it were, why were hon. 
Members obliged to make these refer- 
ences? Ought they not rather to be 
delighted to have the opportunity of 
clearing out their nest of vipers which 
was looked upon with the deepest hatred 
in the country—that nest of vipers which 
had stung the people to madness, and 
who, to a large extent, were responsible 
for the way in which the Government 
was regarded in Ireland? What was 
the last act they had heard of in connec- 
tion with these men? Why, an unfor- 
tunate creature who had been driven to 
accept the position of informer had ab- 
solutely hanged himself, through re- 
morse, in his cell. That unhappy oc- 
eurrence had taken place immediately 
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after Bolton’s visit to him; like Judas, 
immediately the man had betrayed his 
friend, he hanged himself. This man 
Bolton went round prosecuting his dark 
designs, setting father against son, and 
husband against wife; arresting whole 
families, playing upon the remorse of 
human nature and the ties of family affec- 
tion. He'went like a serpent from one 
person to another, getting up cases, 
earing nothing so long as he pocketed 
the blood-money. By retaining such a 
man in the Service, they were putting a 
premium on crime, they were rewarding 
the man whose interest it was to keep up 
the harvest of crime in Ireland. So 
long as it was profitable to a man like 
Bolton to have criminal trials so long 
would these criminal trials continue. 
George Bolton made money out of them. 
It was as much a portion of his trade to 
obtain this blood-money as it was of any 
honest handyeraftsman to obtain a day’s 
work. Orime! Bolton gloated over it, 
delighted in it. When the country was 
happy, George Bolton was miserable ; 
when the country was criminal, George 
Bolton was delighted. That was the man 
the Government employed; that was 
the person who swindled his creditors 
out of £90,000, who was condemned by 
an English Judge as a ruffian and asa 
person who ought not to be continued 
in anyPublic Department—that was the 
man whom an English Judge had re- 
commended to be struck off the rolls. 
And yet for that man the Government 
asked them not only to vote this £400, 
but to come down some days later and 
vote him some further hundreds. He 
was not surprised that the Chief Secre- 
tary had fled from the Treasury Bench ; 
it was convenient for him to leave this 
case to Gentlemen who knew less about 
George Bolton than he did. The right 
hon. Gentleman had already burned his 
fingers in defending Cornwall and 
French. He (Mr. Healy) ventured to 
say that the next time an Irish official 
was attacked in that House the right 
hon. Gentleman would not be so keen 
to come forward in his defence. Not 
a single representation that the Irish 
Members had made had ever received 
the slightest attention from the Govern- 
ment. They had pointed out again and 
again the state of corruption in which 
Dublin Castle was steeped; but it was 
some satisfaction to them to know that 
English Radicals at last had had their 
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consciences touched, and whatever thé 
Government thought about it, they and 
their constituencies would support the 
Irish Members in this matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, no man in 
that House disliked despotic government 
more inveterately than the humble Mem- 
ber who now addressed them, yet the 
hon. Members from Ireland who sat near 
him must forgive him if he asked them 
for a moment to consider whether they 
had not contributed to the state of things 
in Ireland which had compelled Parlia- 
ment to supersede the operation of the 
Common Law by investing the autho- 
rities in Ireland with despotic power, 
one instrument of which was this Mr. 
Bolton, the Public Prosecutor, whose 
character and conduct those hon. Mem- 
bers had vied with each other in paint- 
ing in the blackest colours? It was, 
indeed, a pretty pass, according to their 
version, to which they had brought 
matters in Ireland. Bad as the state of 
things might have been and might be, 
he (Mr. Newdegate), who had often been 
accused of supporting too severe laws 
for Ireland, preferred the government 
by law to the abuses of despotic power, 
which he, in common with the hon. 
Members near him, deprecated. The 
case of Mr. Bolton, however, involving 
matters touching his character, was 
before two Courts of Law. Both cases 
were now pending; andif there wasone 
thing more than another, in defence 
of government by law, that he (Mr. 
Newdegate) held to be essential, it was 
abstinence from interference or inter- 
ception on the part of that House in 
cases pending before the Courts of Law. 
It was upon that broad principle that he 
(Mr. Newdegate), without expressing 
any opinion upon the character or the 
conduct of Mr. Bolton, would vote 
against the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he did 
not expect that any discussion on this 
matter would have come before the Com- 
mittee on the particular Vote before 
them. The Committee had been in- 
formed, and was thoroughly well aware, 
that this £400 which appeared now in 
the Estimates was in no way connected 
with Mr. Bolton’s positien as Crown 
Solicitor, but was merely the salary of 
the Solicitor to the Valuation and 
Boundary Survey of Ireland. Hon 
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Members must not take him ‘as’ com- 
plaining of this discussion. but merely 
as pointing out that if the discussion had 
taken place at all, it would be much more 
convenient that it should occur on a Vote 
which was to be proposed—namely, the 
Irish Law Charges. ‘In this matter they 
were dealing with a public servant who 
had been 83 years in the Public Service. 
Mr. Bolton had entered the Public Ser- 
vice in 1852, and since that time he had 
discharged his duties satisfactorily ; and 
he (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
was not aware that there was anything 
against’ him in his capacity as public 
servant. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is there 
nothing against him as a solicitor ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ‘ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he only 
wanted to say a few words on the two 
subjects referred to... They had two 
matters to consider—one was the Vote 
which was asked for, and the other was 
what was the effect of that Vote. The 

assing of this Vote did not put £400 
into the pocket of Mr. Bolton ; but the 
refusal of it would do this—it would 
condemn him before an opportunity had 
been given for the case now pending 
before the Court at. Belfast to be tried. 
If the Vote were refused by that House, 
it would amount to—— 

Mr. HEALY: Why do not you post- 
pone it? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, the re- 
fusal of the Vote would amount to a 
condemnation by the House of Commons 
of the conduct of Mr. Bolton before two 
actions now pending before legal tri- 
bunals relating to that conduct were 
tried. What were the charges made 
against Mr. Bolton? Why, one of 
them, as had been stated by an hon. 
Member opposite, was so old that it 
dated back to 1876. Its nature, which 
had been glanced at by some hon. Mem- 
bers, was this. It was alleged that Mr. 
Bolton, being a solicitor, had prepared 
his wife’s marriage settlement, which 
was a thing no solicitor should do. If 
Mr. Bolton did that, and if the settle- 
ment so 200g departed from the 
rules which ought to have characterized 
it, it would follow that the settlement 
would be altered and placed in the proper 
form. That question had come Pefore 
an English , vere and the English 
Oourt, as it was bound to do, had. he 
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should say, set aside that settlement. 


Well, what followed? The charge 
brought against Mr. Bolton was inves- 
tigated by the late Governmentin a most 
careful and anxious manner, and the 
opinion of the then Lord Chancellor, 
and the Law Officers of the Crown, 
was that, as Mr. Bolton’s case had not 
been heard, and as it involved equitable 
considerations, they could not come to 
the conelusion that there were grounds 
on which they could dismiss him, and 
year after year since that period his 
salary had been put in the Estimates, 
and the Vote had been passed. Was it 
reasonable, or was it fair, now to ask the 
Committee, in regard to a transaction 
which had taken place so many years 
ago, that a Government succeeding the 
Government which had inquired into the 
subject should reverse the decision of its 
Predecessor? That would be an alto- 
gether unprecedented act, and an act of 
great unfairness. Further, what position 
were they now in with regard to Mr. 
Bolton’s alleged Bankruptcy Petition ? 
Let him remind the Committee of the 
position that Petition was in. This was 
nota bankruptcy in the ordinary sense 
ofthe term. It wasa Petition—whether 
by himself or not he (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland) did not care. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: As a 
matter of fact, was the Petition pre- 
sented by himself? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that if 
he could answer that question he would ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he did not know. 
Assuming, however, that he did present 
it himself, he (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland) did not think it would make 
much difference. The case stood in this 
way. Mr. Bolton, at a period when he, 
like other men, did not anticipate a fall 
in the price of land in Ireland, made 
large purchases of land, and gave a 
mortgage on the property which he had 
so bought. These mortgages amounted 
to £50,000, or thereabouts. They were 
debts, no doubt, in the legal sense of 
the term—every mortgage was a debt; 
but if it were argued that they were 
debts in the moral sense of the term— 
namely, debts which ought to be held as 
justifying the Court in condemning him 
for being a bankrupt—that would raise 
a very large question. Mr. Bolton was 
in debt to the extent of £80,000 or 
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which some £50,000 were secured. 
Under these circumstances, he brought 
a Petition for arrangement, stated the 
debts, and. showed the condition of his 
property. No doubt, there were un- 
secured debts. 

Mr. HEALY: What are they? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL. ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he had 
the surplus of his landed property, and 
also his salary, every farthing of which 
could be taken, and not 1d. paid to him- 
self; and it was said that, under these 
circumstances, when the matter stood in 
that way that he was guilty of such 
gross misconduct in making that ar- 
rangement that the House ought to con- 
demn him before his Petition was heard. 
He was speaking in the hearing of many 
Members who knew what bankruptey 
proceedings were. If it should turn out 
in the course of the proceedings that 
Mr. Bolton had been guilty of fraud or 
misconduct, the Petition might be at 
once turned into a bankruptey., The 
fullest power was vested in the Court, 
and the bankruptcy could be declared in 
the vourse of a week—there was no 
reason why there should be a moment’s 
delay. Well, the Bankruptcy Court, 
having cognizance of the whole facts, 
would decide the question of the bank- 
ruptey, and say whether or not Mr. 
Bolton had been guilty of fraud ; but if 
the House passed a vote refusing Mr. 
Bolton’s salary, would not that be vir- 
tually telling the Judge that he was 
bound by the declaration of the House 
of Commons to say that Mr. Bolton was 
a bankrupt? [‘‘No,’no!’’] Yes; he 
maintained that it would. The mere 
suspension of this Vote would go a 
great way towards prejudicing the mind 
of a Judge against the Petitioner. This 
Vote did not give any money to Mr. 
Bolton; but the effect of refusing it 
would be to pass on Mr. Bolton a con- 
demnation before the proper period. had 
arrived. They were told, and they be- 
lieved it was the fact, that to-morrow an 
investigation was to take place. before 
another Legal Court as to Mr. Bolton’s 
conduct. 

Mr. HEALY: On another issue alto- 
gether. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, that 
charges had been made against Mr. 
Bolton, not only of complicity in terrible 
offences, but also coupled with that—or, 
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as Mr. Bolton’s accuser put it—‘‘ We 
do not charge him with that, we charge 
him with being a forger; a swindler, a 
defrauder of his own flesh and blood.” 

Mr. HEALY: He did not deny that. 

Tae SOLIOITOR. GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer) asked whe- 
ther anyone would tell him that, if this 
case were investigated before a jury, 
this very charge against Mr. Bolton 
would not be gone into? The man’s 
whole life and his whole character, every 
act of his career since he entered the 
Publie Service, would become public 
property, and would be for a jury to de- 
cide upon. If the Committee took the 
action proposed by hon. Members oppo- 
site, it would prejudice the action of a 
Court of Law—it would have taken over 
a function that only a jury should exer- 
cise. He (the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land) did not desire now—he thought it 
would be unreasonable—that theyshould 
go into these matters while a trial was 
pending affecting a man’s most solemn 
interests; that was to say, affecting a 
man’s life and character. What he (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland) asked the 
Committee to do was to pass this Vote 
without expressing any opinion as to 
Mr. Bolton’s conduct. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down that it 
would be most unfair and most unjust 
for the Committee to condemn Mr. 
Bolton on either one or the other of the 
issues ; but what he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
objected to was that they should acquit 
him on either of the issues. {There were 
two questions sub yudice—first, whether 
Mr. Bolton’s bankruptcy, or his financial 
embarrassments, were such as to dis- 
entitle him to remain in the Service 
of the Government ; and, secondly, 
the more serious question as to his 
moral character,{which was coming on 
for trial to-morrow. Now, he (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) objected to be called 
upon to say whether Mr. Bolton was 
guilty or innocent. They had no facts 
before them. He did not know whether 
the man was a saint or a sinner; but 
what he did say was, that if the House 
of Commons, after this discussion, voted 
£400 towards Mr. Bolton’s salary, the 
House would be expressing an opinion 
that Mr. Bolton was innocent of these 
charges, and that he ought to be re- 
tained. in the Public Service. If they 
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did such a thing as that they would be 
putting themselves in an entirely false 
position. He certainly regretted the at- 
titude the Secretary to the Treasury had 
taken up, both last night and to-night, 
on these two unfortunate Votes, with a 
view of compelling them to come to a 
decision while these matters were pend- 
ing. The course adopted by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had not facilitated 
the despatch of Public Business. The 
Vote which they had discussed last night 
was again to be discussed on Report, 
and to-day they had spent four hours in 
the discussion without having made any 
progress. He objected very strongly to 
the Constitutional theory which the hon. 
Member the Secretary to the Treasury 
had laid down—namely, that the House 
of Commons must not object to vote the 
salary of an official because it was pos- 
sible that the Executive Government of 
the day might dismiss him after his 
salary had been voted. That would 
simply mean ousting the jurisdiction of 
the House of Commons altogether. The 
House of Commons had a right to de- 
clare itself a Court of Appeal, and they 
had a perfect right to say—‘‘ This is not 
a man who should belong to the Public 
Service.” It was simply hair-splitting 
to say that the money voted was not for 
the man actually in office at the time. 
He now repeated, in presence of the 
Prime Minister, what he had already 
stated as to the growing distrust of 
the administration of affairs in Dublin 
Castle. He was satisfied that com- 
laints so constantly made must ere long 
fen the subject of a most searching 
and vigorous inquiry. In conclusion, he 
wished merely to say that he expressed 
no opinion as to this man’s acts, but he 
would not vote that he was innocent. 
Mr. BROADHURST said, he ap- 
pons to the Government, as one who 
d voted steadily with them through- 
out on Irish affairs, to make some satis- 
factory statement to the Committee that 
would enable that (the Radical) portion 
of the House at least to give a vote in 
their support, if possible. He had heard 
the statements on the opposite side, and 
had heard the speeches from the Trea- 
sury Bench—both the speeches of the 
Secretary to the Treasury and of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland—and he was 
prepared to say that, in his mind, there 
was not one sentence in either of those 
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statements that at all relieved them from 
the very grave responsibility in voting 
any money for the salary of a person 
about whom it was possible for such 
statements to be made, when he was 
holding such an important position as 
that of Crown Prosecutor in Ireland. 
Surely a legal officer, occupying such an 
important post as that occupied by Mr. 
Bolton in Ireland, should be altogether 
above suspicion; and he (Mr. Broad- 
hurst), for one, should certainly vote 
with the Irish Members on that occasion 
if they went to a Division, unless some 
promise were made by the Government 
to suspend the Vote until inquiries could 
be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, the speeches 
he had heard from the Treasury Bench 
had now convinced him that he ought not 
to vote for the proposed reduction. He 
did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) in 
thinking that if he did vote for the 
salary of Mr. Bolton, it would be tanta- 
mount to voting a sentence of acquittal ; 
but, at the same time, in view of what 
had been said, and in view of all: that 
was notorious in this case, though he 
certainly could not vote for the pay- 
ment of the money, he did not see why 
the Vote should not be postponed. No 
good argument, or reason, or statement 
had been advanced to show why the Vote 
should not be postponed. He urged 
that course as the reasonable solution of 
the present difficulty; but, for one, if 
compelled to vote, he should be obliged 
to vote against the payment of this 
salary. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND desired to 
state why he should support the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. He should do so asa 
protest against the refusal of the Go- 
vernment to postpone the Vote as re- 
quested, and he thought on good grounds, 
by the Irish Members below the Gang- 
way. He did not offer any opinion as 
to the character or proceedings of Mr. 
Bolton. He considered that it would be 
most improper to do so while these 
questions were before the Courts of Law. 
But he did not consider that the 
ok ag postponement of this Vote 
could be taken in any way to prejudice 
Mr. Bolton in those proceedings. The 
Committee had been informed by the 
hon. and} learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland that these cases would be heard 
in a few days; indeed, he gathered that 
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one case might possibly be heard to- 


morrow, and he could not understand 
why the Government in these circum- 
stances should not postpone this Vote 
for a short time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is with great 
reluctance that I approach a question of 
this kind, in which Tao not feel myself 
well qualified to give a judgment, and 
in regard to which I have some difficulty 
in ascertaining, from the speeches of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway on 
the opposite side of the House, what is 
the precise ground on which they desire 
this Vote to be refused or to be post- 
poned—I am not quite sure what their 
desire is. 

Mr. HEALY: That it should be 
postponed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Technically, they 
desire to postpone it. I have heard the 
speeches, which undoubtedly partook, 
as it appeared to me, of a warmth {that 
ought not to be imported into a matter 
of this kind, which is most strictly judi- 
cial in its character. I assure Gentle- 
men on that side of the House that, 
however I may differ from them on 
many important matters, any allegation 
of fact made by them is entitled at my 
hands, and at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, to precisely the same attention as 
if it proceeded from persons in entire 
accord with us; but in this case I have 
much difficulty in determining what is 
the exact ground on which- hon. Gentle- 
men opposite demand the postponement 
of this Vote. For example, there was 
great excitement in that part of the 
House when the Solicitor General for 
Ireland referred to the transactions 
which occurred in 1876, and when pre- 
sumptions were raised of a character 
most adverse to Mr. Bolton; and, un- 
doubtedly, the plain meaning of the 
various manifestations from that quarter 
of the House is that those transactions 
of the year 1876 of themselves consti- 
tuted a reason why this Vote should be 
withheld. 

Mr. HEALY: There was another 
Judgment in 1882 to which the Solicitor 
General for Ireland did not allude at all. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am dealing 
with the Judgment of 1876. My know- 
ledge of this case is confined to what I 
have heard on the present occasion; I 
am dealing with the indications of opi- 
nion from many Gentlemen in that por- 
tion of the House. I say it is quite 
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impossible for this House, consistently 
with its own character, to go against 
Mr. Bolton in of the transactions 
of 1876. It is not m because 
those transactions were examined by the 
Executive Government— whether the 
late Government or this Government, 
makes no matter—I pay the same re- 
spect to their examinations as to our 
own. The House, I admit, as the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), I think, very justly said, is not 
in the slightest degree bound to respect 
the acquittal which this Government or 
that Government may have pronounced ; 
but in this instance the time for consi- 
dering that question has passed by. It 
is plain that if the House had chosen, 
after the investigation by the late Go- 
vernment, to withhold the salary of Mr. 
Bolton, it was entitled to do so. It did 
not do so, therefore that matter cannot 
be stirred. The House has committed 
itself on that subject by repeated acts 
of voting this salary; and even allow- 
ing, though I am not qualified to give 
an opinion, that it might have been a 
righteous thing to reverse the decision 
of the late Government, yet it would be 
most unrighteous to stir any question 
on that matter now. Therefore, I must 
say to hon. Gentlemen that I would give 
greater weight to what they say on this 
case, if it did not appear to me they 
were carried away by a kind of feeling 
with which most Members must have 
some sympathy, so that the balance of 
the judicial faculty was in their minds 
considerably disturbed. Well, now, Sir, 
I have heard, I am bound to say, three 
speeches with regard to which those 
observations of mine could have no ap- 
plication whatever—the speeches of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), the hon. Member for 
Stoke-on-Trent (Mr. Broadhurst), and 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Holland). 

Mr. SEXTON: And the hon. Mem- 
ber behind the Treasury Bench (Mr. 
Williamson). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Quite so. But 
he did not adduce any arguments upon 
the subject. He stated an opinion, as 
he was qualified to do, and I meant no 
reproach by not mentioning him. I 
take the speech of the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Henry Holland). Iam quite 
satisfied he approaches this question in 
a perfectly judicial spirit, so that hig 
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bana however, and ascertain whether 
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he is right. What he says is, if I 
understand him, that there is a possi- 
bility that the result of the legal pro- 
ceedings now pending in Ireland may 
be unfavourable to Mr. Bolton. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND: Not quite 
so. lexpressedno such opinion. I under- 
stood the hon. and learned Solicitor Ge- 
neral to say that those proceedings might 
be taking place now, and I stated that 
I would say nothing favourable or 
unfavourable to Mr. Bolton, but would 
postpone the Vote, as those proceedings 
were now about to take place. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad to re- 
ceive the explanation, because I must 
vary what I was going to say. There 
are two questions before us, and I pre- 
sume this discussion has reference prin- 
cipally to the action which is to come on 
to-morrow. The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Holland) is aware that there are two 
cases before us, one of them the case in 
which Mr. Bolton has brought an action 
in vindication of his own character, the 
other the case in which a Petition has 
been presented to the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, and apparently, for the sake of 
argument, the Petition is stated to be 
Mr. Bolton’s own. I must consider the 
two cases apart, and I must first take 
the case of the charge which is to be 
tried to-morrow ; and I think the hon. 
Baronet had that case principally in his 
mind. Now, I want to know whether 
the hon. Baronet is correct—that he is 
just in his intentions I have no doubt— 

ut is he right, going strictly according 
to justice, in contending that, because 
an action is coming on to-day or to- 
morrow, in which a public servant is 
prosecuting another individual who has 
made awful charges against him, that, 
therefore, the salary of that official 
should be withheld? I do not mean 
withheld finally, but for one day. Iam 
disposed tu admit that if there were pro- 
ceedings by the Government against Mr. 
Bolton—if there were a primd facie case 
depending upon the credit of some pub- 
lic authority, and that was the matter 
that was going to issue—I could then 
well understand the contention in this 
House that it was right to suspend any 
act whatever bearing upon that indi- 
vidual person. But, Sir, that is not so. 
Upon the facts of this case I have no 
right to listen to the rhetoric of the hon. 


Ur. Gladstone 
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Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 
Every word he speaks may be true, or 
every word may be untrue; but I; have 
no right to take it into view. So far as I 
know, this gentleman is protecting his 
own character. If he is protecting.his 
own character—— 

Mr. HEALY: On only one point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am quite 
aware of that. I am now addressing 
myself very much to the hon. Baronet 
Sir Henry Holland), and what was evi- 
ently weighing on his mind. If Mr. 
Bolton is protecting his own character 
by an action at law, is the general pro- 
position to be adopted that public ser- 
vants, whose salaries have to be voted 
in the regular course of business, and 
who are so endeavouring to protect 
themselves by an action at law in which 
they themselves are the movers—not in 
which they are to be charged by some 
responsible authority, but in which they 
are the movers—will the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Holland) say deliberately 
and advisedly that the fact of their so 
moving to protect themselves is a reason 
why the voting of their salary should be 
postponed? I can only say I cannot 
adopt that view; I think it is quite 
necessary that the Committee should 
consider this bearing of the case for that 
reason. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
took occasion to repeat what he stated 
last night with respect to what he be- 
lieved to be the tainted character and 
general unsatisfactory condition of the 
Irish Civil Service. [ Ories of ‘‘ Dublin 
Castle!””] Dublin Castle I am always 
accustomed to hear cited as the synonym 
for the centre of the Irish Civil Service. 
That is a most important subject, and 
one which ought to be probed to the 
bottom. I put it to the candour of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) to 
say when a case, difficult and delicate, 
and requiring the utmost accuracy of 
view on our part is raised, whether it is 
wise or altogether just to associate that 
case with charges against the Irish Civil 
Service in general? It is our duty to put 
that matter entirely aside. Let the Irish 
Service be the best in the world, or let 
it be the worst, we would be guilty of 
injustice, and would be incurring just 
discredit and disparagement, if we al- 
lowed ourselves to be biassed one hair’s 
breadth in the course we take in this 
matter by any consideration of the 
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poe character of that Irish Service. 

have endeavoured distinctly to lay 
down in answer to the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Holland), ‘gsi from him with 
great respect, the ground on which I 
proceed. My contention is this—that if 
a Civil servant is.bringing an action in 
protection of his own character, and if 
that action is going to be tried on the 
day or on the morrow of the day when 
the House is asked to vote the salary of 
that Civil servant, that is no reason why 
the Vote should be postponed, because 
the postponement of the Vote involves 
this—that the House believes there is 
some presumption against the Civil ser- 
vant. Is it a sin in a man to protect his 
own character by an action atlaw? Is 
it a thing for which he should be made 
the subject of foul and loathsome re- 
proach, and is a man to be put under 
the slightest prejudice or suspicion be- 
cause he so defends himself? If upon 
that ground you put aside the Vote, you 
imply a certain amount of presumption 
against that individual. Then comes 
the other question—that of bankruptcy. 
I did not understand that to weigh so 
much upon the mind of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Holland). Itis not a mat- 
ter, I think, upon which anyone who is 
a civilian or layman can speak with 
great confidence. These transactions in 
bankruptcy are transactions with which 
I have no personal acquaintance ; but 
my hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General is acquainted with these mat- 
ters, and upon his professional character 
and reputation I understand him to say 
distinctly, and as a responsible Officer of 
the Crown to assure the House, that 
there is nothing in the facts as they are 
before us which warrant a presumption 
adverse to Mr. Bolton of such a character 
as, if proved, would require or justify 
his dismissal from office. If that be so, 
then, again, I submit that although this 
may not be a very agreeable duty to per- 
form, and although I know I am com- 
pelled to go against gentlemen in whose 
sense of justice and integrity I have con- 
fidence, yet, if that be the fact, it is our 
duty, through good report and through 
evil report, to stick to the strict lines of 
justice. The time will soon come when 


this matter can be discussed. I am sure 
I will never be the man to find fault 
with hon. Members who call upon the 
Government to execute strict 
upon delinquent Civil servants. 


justice 
ut. it 
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opinion whatever with to the 
existence of adverse presumption, unless 
the facts warrant adverse presumption. 
As I understand they do not in this case 
warrant such a presumption, I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry this debate has taken 
place, because it is hardly ible to 
expect that the issue of the i bate will 
not bear, in some way or other, upon the 
minds of some of the jury in the trial 
that is about to take place. I hope it 
will not. I trust it will not. But our 
duty in the matter is absolutely simple 
—to look to the demands of justice to a 
particular individual. And as I believe 
the Committee can only in that way 
avoid expressing an opinion on the 
subject, I hope they will support the 
Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON acknowledged with 
gratitude the assurance given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, in the closing passages of his speech, 
that he would not blame or consider 
questionable the conduct of any Member 
on the Irish Benches who endeavoured 
to do justice in respect of delinquent 
officials in Ireland. The various si 
of growing keenness and awakening 
consciousness upon the subject of the 
Public Service in Ireland, which had 
been fshown by hon. Gentlemen above 
and below the Gangway, on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, and by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland), who possessed a know- 
ledge of the obligations of public life 
inferior to none, entitled him (Mr. 
Sexton) to attach more importance to 
the constructive pledge of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister that jus- 
tice would be done, than he would have 
been entitled to attach to similar pledges 
given in former days. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the heat of 
some of the speeches which had been 
made on this subject; but he, in the 
same breath, admitted he was unac- 
quainted with the facts of the case of 
Mr. Bolton. The Irish Members were 
acquainted with those facts, The facts 
of Mr. Bolton’s official career were burnt 
into their minds, and if they had dis- 
played some heat, it was not because 
their judicial faculties had been warped, 
but because their feelings had been ex- 
cited by the long delay of the Govern- 
ment. There was an. action to be tried 
to-morrow. The right hon. Gentleman 
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had said that the character of Mr. Bolton 
was at stake. The question involved in 
the action to-morrow was whether Mr. 
Bolton had committed unnatural offences, 
and, whatever the result might be, the 
question whether Mr. Bolton should re- 
main in the Public Service would still 
be in suspense. So long as United 
Ireland called him a forger, adulterer, 
swindler, Mr. Bolton made no reply. 
For weeks and months these accusations 
were showered upon him ; but he main- 
tained the silence of the coward, whose 
conscience was stricken by the truth. It 
was only when unnatural offences were 
attributed to him that he went into a 
Court of Law. The character of Mr. 
Bolton was not to be judged by the issue 
of the trial to-morrow, but by the issue 
of the two proceedings—the one in Bel- 
fast, and the other before the Bank- 
ruptey Judge. What did the Committee 
do if they agreed to vote Mr. Bolton’s 
salary? Why, every man who was a 
rty to that agreement would declare 
is belief that there was no evidence or 
presumption that George Bolton was a 
person unfit to be in the Public Service. 
Because he felt that presumption was 
inevitable, and because he felt a supreme 
obligation of conscience in the matter, 
and because he felt every man who voted 
a single 1d. to this disgraceful swindler 
ars be guilty of a moral offence, he 
should put the Committee to the trouble 
of dividing. 

Mr. GIBSON desired to offer a few 
observations to the Committee before 
this Vote was taken. It was very neces- 
sary indeed that the Committee should 
appreciate and understand exactly what 
the Vote was on which they were asked 
to arrive at a decision. When he reached 
the House, he was under the impression 
that the question before the Committee 
was whether the Vote should be post- 

med or decided now; but he had since 

earned that that was not the issue; 
neither was the question that pointed 
out by his hor. Friend (Sir Henry 
Holland), whose opinion he so highly 
valued. It was not a question whether 
the Vote should be kept over until 
later, and discussed with fuller know- 
os and with greater appreciation— 
with the knowledge of what took place 
during the Belfast trial; but whether 
in advance, after a discussion which 
few anticipated would take place that 
day, and on the eve of the trial, a 


Mr. Sexton 
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Vote should be taken which would un- 
questionably prejudice the trial. He 

ut it to every fair-minded man in the 
Bictes ines it reasonable, was it in 
accordance with the most elementary 
principles of justiee, on the eve of a trial, 
that the Committee should be asked to 
arrive at a vote which, if it should be 
against Mr. Bolton’s salary, would be 
an argument that must be used with 
considerable power in the trial to-mor- 
row for the benefit of the hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), and against 
Mr. Bolton? That was a circumstance 
which he ventured to think the hon. 
Member for Mallow, if he were present, 
would not press upon the attention of 
the Committee. [ ‘Withdraw the Vote!’’] 
That was not the question before the 
Committee. If he understood the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) aright, 
the question before the Committee was 
that the salary of Mr. Bolton should be 
disallowed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had desired to 
move the postponement of the Vote; 
but the Rules of the House would not 
permit him to do so. He, therefore, 
moved to reduce the Vote; but, subse- 
quently, he appealed to the Government 
to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would not 
pursue his observations with reference 
to that point. He intended to say only 
one or two short sentences more—as he 
had spoken earlier in the debate, he was 
not going to abuse his privilege. As the 
decision of the late Government had 
been referred to, he would make one ob- 
servation upon that point. Some of the 
matters which had been referred to 
came under the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor of the Conservative Govern- 
ment. Dr. Ball was a man of the highest 
oe character and of the highest 
egal attainments, and he investigated 
the matter fully in 1879, and arrived at 
the conclusion, with: the concurrence of 
the then Law Officers of the Crown, that 
there was nothing to call for the inter- 
ference of the Executive. That was now 
five or six years ago, and the matter had 
been continuously before the public ever 
since. Parliamentary and Executive 
sanction had been given to Mr. Bolton’s 
continuance in the Public Service from 
that time to the present. The late Lord 
Chancellor, Mr. Law, had the matter 
before him ; he went into it fully, and 
saw no reason to dissent from the 
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opinion of his Predecessor. He (Mr. 
Gibson) need not give Mr. Law any 
character in the House of Commons. If 
ever there was a man worthy of being 
spoken of with the highest respect, it was 
Mr. Law; everyone knew that he ap- 
proached his Judicial as well as Executive 
duties with an earnest and anxious desire 
to do what was just in the interest of the 
Public Service. The matter came before 
others, and the opinion of all the Exe- 
cutive in Ireland was that the decision 
arrived at in 1879 ought not to be dis- 
turbed. That was a circumstance which 
was entitled to very substantial weight. 
Surely, the decision ought not to be dis- 
turbed on the eve of the trial of the 
action which Mr. Bolton had brought in 
vindication of his own character. He 
(Mr. Gibson) had said all he desired to 
say with reference to the action for libel 
which it was understood would come on 
for hearing in Belfast to-morrow. He 
offered no opinion one way or the other 
upon that action; the trial of the action 
was a matter for the Judge and jury 
before whom it came; but, in the name 
of common justice, he asked that the 
Judge and jury be given an opportunity 
of deciding the case upon its merits, 
and not have their minds warped by a 
vote of the House of Commons. 

Mr. HEALY pointed out that Mr. 
George Bolton had been appointed to the 
office he now held since he was attacked 
in 1876 by Mr. Justice Fry, an English 
Judge. [‘* No!”’] Two years ago, Bolton 
attempted to upset his wife’s will, and a 
second English Judge attacked him, and 
showed that he had acted in a most 
audacious manner. If his impression 
was wrong as to his first assertion, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) totally 
failed to deal with the second case in 
which Bolton was attacked by an English 
Judge. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Bolton held his pre- 
sent office for a considerable time before 
1876. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker) thought it 
was necessary to wpe the legal pro- 
ceedings to which the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had just re- 
ferred. Mr. Bolton’s dispute of his 


wife’s will came before the Court of 
Probate, and the learned Judge who 
tried the case came to the conclusion 
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that, under all the circumstances, it was 
not unnatural Mrs. Bolton should make 
a will unfavourable to her husband. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 58; 
Noes 116: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 178.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that from 
time to time Questions had been put to 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) with regard to 
the action of the valuators, and one case 
of injustice had just been brought under 
his (Mr. Harrington’s) notice. The hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. Corbet), by a 
Question he asked in the House about 
12 months ago, pointed out that the sys- 
tem of bracketing two farms together in 
the rate book had existed in the county 
he represented for some time past with 
the object of depriving the tenants of 
their votes. One man in Wicklow 
farmed 51 acres, 2 roods, and 18 perches, 
and his valuation was £31 10s., and 
another farmed 30 acres, 3 roods, and 13 

erches, and his valuation was £16 10s. 

ecause the official valuator chose to 
bracket the farms together in his book, 
the men were disqualified from voting. 
A Question was asked about the cases of 
these men, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury assured the House that he 
would attend to the matter. Twelve 
months had now elapsed, but nothing 
had been done. The season was ap- 
proaching, but the menjwere in precisely 
the same position they were in a year 
ago. A constituent of the hon. Member 
for Wicklow wrote to him (Mr. Harring- 
ton) as follows :— 

‘“*There are two men in this district who 
have been deprived of their votes for years on 
account of their valuations being bracketed in 
the rate book. Last year Mr. Corbet was pre- 
sent in the Rathdrum Revision Court when they 
were struck off the Register, and I believe he 
brought the case before the House of Commons. 
The result of Mr. Corbet’s action was that the 
Revising Valuer was instructed to survey these 
and other cases of a similar nature. He has 
reported to the Rathdrum Board of Guardians 
that he cannot survey all in time this year, al- 
though he had over six months to do so, and, 
strange to say, the very two about whom the 
question was asked are among the number not 
dealt with yet. Please let me know as early as 
possible what steps should be taken to secure 
these two votes.”” 
Why men holdi 
and being valu 


independent farms, 
at a high figure, 
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should be bracketed to. er in the rate 
book, and thus deprivedJof the franchise, 


‘he could not understand. He was per- 
suaded the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury must acknowledge 
the gravity of the matter. There was 
an impression in Ireland that such men 
as the two to whom he referred had, 
for purely political purposes, been ille- 
gally and unconstitutionally deprived 
of the franchise. In order to show the 
importance of the subject, he would read 
a resolution which was passed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Rathdrum Board of 
Guardians. It was proposed by Mr. 
J. Byrne, seconded by Mr. M. Byrne, 
and carried unanimously— 

**That this Board desire to bring to the 
notice of the Revising Officer that, owing to the 
lumping of areas held separately by and rated 
separately on the occupiers, it appears that the 
Revising Barrister has held that these occupiers 
cannot claim their vote, because they appear 
jointly on the books as to area although sepa- 
rately as to their rating. Under these circum- 
stances, the Board of Guardians consider the 
areas should now be entered separately, and beg 
that the matter receive the consideration of the 
Revising Officer ot the next revision.” 


It was with the official valuator that the 
onus of separating the two names in the 
rate book rested. The Clerk of the Union 
had refused to separate the names, and 
could refuse to separate them. It was 
not his duty, and he would refuse to do 
it until the official valuator recommended 
that that course should be adopted. He 
(Mr. vain, neck trusted that an effort 
would immediately be made to do jus- 
tice to the two men, at least, whosefcase 
had now for the second time been 
brought before the House. 

Mr. KENNY said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Harrington) had reasonable ground 
of complaint, because there seemed to be 
a system of ‘‘jerrymandering”’ in force to 
deprive men of their votes. That was a 
very deplorable state of facts, and it was 
very desirable there should be some ex- 
— from the hon. Gentleman the 

ecretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney). There were a number of items in 
the Vote which, although they appeared 
trivial, required explanation. He saw 
that the minimum salary of the Com- 
missioner of the Valuation and General 
Boundary Survey was £1,000, and the 
maximum salary £1,200. The present 
Commissioner received £1,300, including 
a personal allowance of £100. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) 


Hr. Harrington 
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would explain why it was necessary to 
make this allowance. He (Mr. Kenny) 
noticed also that there was a personal 
allowance to nearly all the officials, no 
matter how small their office might be. 
There were 13 first class valuers and 
surveyors getting a personal allowance 
of £50 a-year each; one valuer received 
in addition to his salary a temporary 
allowance of £200 a-year, paid from the 
Vote for the Irish Land Commission, to 
which his services had been transferred 
temporarily ; an allowance of £10 a-year 
was paid to one of the second class 
valuers during the absence of the above- 
mentioned valuer. There was an allow- 
ance of £50 each to the chief clerk and 
one of the first class valuers, and an 
allowance of £25 to one of the first class 
clerical. It appeared to him that all 
these additional allowances were given 
for no reason whatever. There was an- 
other point on which he should like to 
obtain some information from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury — namely, what 
steps had been taken to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Boundary 
Commission? The Commissioners fur- 
nished a Report in 1882; but nothing 
had been done to carry out their recom- 
mendations. The tendency of the re- 
commendations was to increase the area 
of the boroughs in Ireland. It was very 
desirable that the area of the small bo- 
roughs in Ireland should be increased. 
At the present time the geographical 
formation of the Irish boroughs was 
most peculiar, and it was plain to any- 
one that the boundaries had been cir- 
cumscribed for certain purposes. It 
would be very interesting to the people 
of the different boroughs to know what 
steps the Government intended to take 
to give effect to the wishes of the Oom- 
mission. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Irish Repre- 
sentatives had never been satisfied with 
the condition of the Valuation Depart- 
ment in Ireland, and a Return had been 
presented to the House which threw a 
flood of light upon the subject. There 
was a £12 franchise in the Irish coun- 
ties, and he found that there were in 
Ulster 3,448 valuations between £11 10s. 
and £12, in Munster 1,616, in-Leinster 
1,507, and in Connaught 987. In point 
of fact, out of the 4,110 persons who 
were valued between the disqualifying 
and the qualifying figure, 3,448 were in 
Ulster. Above £12 it was needless to 
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go. The Return showed very clearly 
how the people were cheated out of their 


votes. If a farm was valued at £11 17s. 
or £11 18s., the custom in all the Pro- 
vinces except Ulster was to make it even 
money—say £11 15s. or £12. But in 
Ulster what did they find? Why, that 
whereas in Munster there were only 640 
farms valued at £11 i1s., in Leinster 
582, in Connaught 363, in Ulster there 
were 1,354. Therefore, for the sake of 
5s. in the valuation, which would pro- 
bably not make a 1d. difference in the 
rating 1,354 persons in Ulster, no incon- 
siderable number under the present fran- 
chise, were cheated out of their votes. 
Valued at £11 18s., there were 12 in 
Ulster, 7 in Munster, 1 in Leinster, and 
10 in Connaught. He wanted to know 
how this state of things arose? Could 
they find anything administratively clean 
in the whole country? His hon. Friend 
the Member for Westmeath (Mr. Har- 
rington) had shown that there was a 
system of lumping two men together, 
and thus depriving them of a vote, and in 
the Province of Ulster, where the Nation- 
alists and Whigs ran neck and neck, the 
monstrous system he (Mr. Healy) had 
pointed out existed. This system of chi- 
canery was proved by the Government’s 
own Return, and in order to mark his 
sense of the way the Department had 
acted he moved to reduce the Vote by 
£3,000. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £16,293, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the General Valuation and Boun- 
dary Survey of Ireland.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman, in order to prove his charge, 
would have to show that the unusual pro- 
portion of valuations between £11 10s. 
and £12 in the Province of Ulster, as 
compared with other Provinces, was not 
parallel with the valuation between £12 
and £12 10s. With respect to the ques- 
tion brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. Corbet) some time 
ago, and which was revived this after- 
noon by the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Harrington), he was at a 
loss to understand how the Revising 
Barrister struck these persons off the 
list; but, as had been revealed by the 
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hon. Member to-day, these had been 
valued jointly for many years. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the valua- 
tions were separate, but the acreage had 
been jointly entered by the clerk. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed 
that, as a matter of fact, these people 
had not been struck off the Register. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman did not understand 
the manner in which the lists were pre- 
sented to the Revising Barrister. There 
was a supplemental list presented every 
year—— 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the point he 
was making was that the valuation sys- 
tem had not been changed for years. 
He would make inquiries about the 
matter; and as to the other matter with 
respect to the proportions, he found that 
the graduation of the valuation was 
fairly distributed from top to bottom, 
and there was no one unduly punished. 
If the hon. Member for Westmeath 
would write him a letter and explain 
the matter he would look into it. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he did not 
wish to detain the Committee long upon 
this matter; but he thought it was only 
just that he should read the letter from 
which he had quoted an extract. The 
letter was written to one of his con- 
stituents, and put the case strongly— 


**Cloneen, Feb. 19th, 1884. 


‘* Dear Sir,—I received yours of the 16th on 
last night. 
& 8. 


a. Yr. p. 
Thomas Neill, Ballard, 61 2 18 val. 31 10 
James Butler . . . 30 3 13 val. 16 10 
The above T. Neill sold one of two farms he 
held in Ballard to Mr. Butler in 1882. At the 
revision in said year Dr. Darley refused him, 
Neill, his vote, on the ground that he was not 
one year without the second farm, though the 
two farms was (sic) a quarter of a mile asunder 
(sic). In the spring of 1883, when the revising 
valuator came to Rathdrum, they went to him 
to have themselves separately (sic) rated, the 
valuer to all appearance regulated their acres 
and valuation, and Neill’s vote was registered 
at last revision. However, on examining the 
books this season, I discovered the bracket to 
their names as you see on the other side. This 
season, when the revisory valuer came to Rath- 
drum, I brought them to him and pointed out 
their case. He said it was all right. I asked 
him what brought the bracket there (pointing 
to it). He said it was done in the office in 
Dublin, and that it should not be there, at the 
same time bloting (sic) it with his pen. The 
town of Ballard is in the electoral division of 
Ballinaclash, and polling district of Rathdrum. 
The second case is that of James Clancy, 
Sheanamore, in the Ballinacor electoral divie 
sivn, and polling district of Aughrim. 
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a. Yr. p. £ 38, 
James Clancy . . 23111 val. 10 10 


Jas. Clancy . ‘ val. 6 10 
Terns Clancy - p48 0 34<val. 5 10 
William Corter. . i val. 5 10 


The two James Clancys (sic) above is (sic) the 
same man; but by lumping a portion of his 
land with the other two to the value of £5 10s., 
it brought his upper value down to £10 10s. ; 
there (sic) by braking (sic) his vote according to 
Dr. Darley’s plan at last revision, he was not 
objected to last revision and escaped. In 1883, 
Jas. Clancy, being sick, sent his son and a 
young man named Brien to the revising valua- 
tor at Rathdrum to have his land and valuation 
put together (as in reality it was). When the 
ys told their story to the valuator, he said he 
supposed that was all right—the clerk (Mr. B. 
Manning) interfered, and said there was a poli- 
tical motive in that. They (sic), boys, denied 
there was, and pointed to Mr. Manning a mis- 
take the collector of the poor rates made with 
him some time before, and stated he, Mr. 
Manning, had to write to the collector to re- 
fund the money. Mr. Manning then said to 
the officer he should go to see the ground, which 
he did not. Clancy thought his case was all 
right till I discovered it this year. The above 
Jas. Clancy was objected to in 1881, on the 
ground of the bracket and lumping as above, 
and when he swore that he never was in partner- 
ship with the other two, Dr. Darley registered 
his vote. Had he been objected to last revision, 
his vote would surely be broken. You can see 
Dr. Darley’s ruling in 1881 in the above case, 
and com it with his ruling in 1883 in the 
ease of Michael Lambert, junr., Cappagh, in 
the electoral division of Ballinacoa, oar polling 
district of Aughrim. Lambert was not ob- 
aes to; but Mr. B, Manning read him out as 
racketed with two others, and Dr. Darley, 
without a moment's hesitation, struck his name 
off the register, though I am told he is not in 
partnership with them. I have several other 
cases of bracketing, as you know; but we can- 
not tell now long they are so. I understand 
some of them was (sie) bracketed in the time of 
Griffith going round valuing. However, I see 
by advertisement in The People that Mr. Man- 
ning (sic) has got back the revised valuation, 
and we will soon (sic) see how the bracketing 
and lumping is disposed of. 
“T remain, dear Sir, 
‘* Faithfully yours, 
“ Joun Byrne.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought it 
would be a very bad case upon which 
the hon. Gentleman would not be able 
to say something for himself; but it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that he 
had been able to get this Return from 
the hon. Gentleman, and he was sure 
that if he had asked for fuller particu- 
lars, they would have been refused him. 
Indeed, it was refused in the form in 
which he originally asked for it, and it 
was only after some correspondence that 
the Lord Lieutenant, who was extremely 


Hr. Harrington 
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ready to give information whenever he 
pa that the Return was granted. 
The position he took was this—that 
between £11 10s. and £12 there ought 
not to be 8,000 people disfranchised in a 
small country like Ireland. This would 
not happen in England, because in Eng- 
land there was not the same valuation. 
Of these 8,000 people more than half 
were in Ulster. This was a remarkable 
state of things, and one which required 
to be investigated. He did not wish to 

ut the Committee to the trouble of a 

ivision, and if the hon. Gentleman 
could give some assurance that steps 
should be taken to prevent this injustice 
he would not persist in his Motion. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the com- 
plaints made by hon. Members opposite 
in connection with the valuation of tene- 
ments in counties would be no longer 

ossible when the Representation of the 

eople Bill should have passed. He 
would, however, inquire whether there 
was any real reason for suspecting a mis- 
use of the present powers of valuators. 

Mr. DEASY said, he did not think 
the hon. Gentleman could have the least 
doubt as to the way in which these 
valuations ought to be made. The pre- 
sent improper policy had been carried 
out for a very long time. In the town 
of Bandon, the representation of which 
was for many years in the hands of the 
family of the Earl of Bandon, there were 
3800 or 400 voters; but it had been 
found a few years ago that there were 
50 houses valued at between £3 15s. and 
£4. Now, that number of votes would 
turn the scales at an election in favour 
of the Nationalists, and he had no doubt 
that if an impartial valuer inspected 
those houses, he would raise the valu- 
ation of each to over £4. The result of 
the present system was that a small mi- 
nority returned Members of their own 
political leaning. Representations were 
made to the valuation officer, in Dublin, 
last year, to the effect that improve- 
ments were made in a large number of 
houses, and that, therefore, the valua- 
tions of those houses should be increased, 
and the result was that 25 or 30 new 
voters were put on the list, which 
proved that this was a matter that 
ought to be dealt with. Another 
important question had been touched 
upon, but no satisfactory answer had 
been given by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. It was asked when the 
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Boundary Commissioners would present 
their Report, and when the Govern- 
ment intended to carry out its recom- 
mendations? A few weeks ago it 
was proposed that the city of Cork 
should be re-valued; but, on considera- 
tion, it was found advisable that that 
should not he done until the Boundary 
Commission, who were to inquire into 
the matter, had presented their Report. 
The effect of this delay on the part of 
the Commissioners was the suspension of 
improvement works, because it wasfound, 
in the City of Cork, that large and 
wealthy districts lying outside the border 
of the borough boundary, which should 
bear a large proportion of the taxation 
of the city, could not be taxed under the 
present arrangement. An unfair pro- 
portion of the cost of such work would, 
therefore, fall on the oceupiers within the 
present area of taxation, and press 
heavily on the poor people who would 
derive least benefit from such ex- 
penditure. He hoped the Government 
would lose no time in carrying out 
the recommendations of that Oom- 
mission when they were presented. 
With regard to the manner in which 
Olerks to Unions discharged their duties 
in putting electors on the valuation lists, 
he knew that in consequence of their 
action a great number of people who 
were clearly entitled to the franchise in 
the county of Cork were prevented from 
having it. The same thing prevailed in 
other counties, he believed, to a great 
extent. He did not say that this was 
intentional on the part of the Clerks; 
but it certainly happened, and it was 
important that the Government should 
take some steps to remedy it. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was very in- 
vidious to divide against the salary of a 
person like Mr. Green, and, after the 
promise of the hon. Gentleman, he would 
withdraw his Motion. Mr. Green, by a 
stroke of the pen, had struck off nearly 
20,000 persons, and he did not think it 
would do any harm to give Mr. Green a 
good warming up. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 
(4.) £54,651, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges. 
Genera, Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
called attention to the inadequacy of the 
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annual Index to the Statutes, and to the 
fact thatthere was no Index tothe Scotch 
Statutes. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that there was a 
considerable amount of work going on 
from time to time in the revision of 
the Statutes. For instance, a Bill be- 
fore the House with respect to Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction involved the repeal, 
either in part or altogether, of no less 
than 153 Statutes. Different persons 
were employed on the revision, and each 
editor prepared his own headings, which 
might lead to some amount of Sithoulty. 
He would inquire whether any altera- 
tion could be made so as to make the 
Index to the Statutes more simple for 
those who were not lawyers. 

Mr. GREGORY remarked, that he 
had experienced the same difficulties as 
the hon. and gallant Member with re- 
gard to this Index. One improvement, 
of which he would urge the adoption, 
was that the Statutes should be num- 
bered not only by the years of the Reign, 
but also by the year in which they had 
been passed. If that could not be ma- 
naged, the Index at least might be so 
arranged. He believed that the Com- 
missioners were doing their work very 
well, and that the public was very muc 
indebted to them. 

GenERaL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that, as far as he could make out, 
there had been no great advance in the 
work recently. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was not the case that the 
Ushers in the Courts were in the habit 
of levying fees which they had no right 
to demand; and also of paying special 
jurors only a sovereign instead of a 
guinea, thus gaining 12s. on each trial, 
unless the jurors insisted on being paid 
@ guinea? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he would in- 
quire into the matter. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £2,707, to complete the sum for 
the Public Prosecutor’s Office. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked whether it was 
to be understood that there was to 
be an entire change in the system 
adopted with regard to public prosecu- 
tions? He was of opinion that there 
should be no charge upon public 
funds arising out of these charges. It 
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seemed to him that, as this system of 
public prosecutions had not turned out 
at all as satisfactory as had been ex- 

, the Government would have to 

d the Public Prosecutor other em- 
ployment ; but if they could not do that, 
they were not entitled to come to Par- 
liament so early for power to compensate 
Sir John Maule, the Public Prosecutor. 
He hoped to hear from the Secretary to 
the Treasury that there would be no 
compensation given ; but if that assur- 
ance could not be given, the only course 
would be to oppose the arrangements 
proposed by the Government. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Burnley did not arise upon that Vote. 
There was a Bill before the House for 
the purpose of carrying out what had 
been suggested by the Committee in re- 
gard to the Public Prosecutor. There 
was a clause in that Bill relating to com- 
pensation, and that clause would afford 
an opportunity of discussing the point 
mentioned by the hon. Member. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE observed, that 
his hon. Friend had raised the point 
simply with a view to obtaining an ex- 
planation ; and unless some satisfactory 
explanation was given as to this gentle- 
man, who received £2,000 a-year for 
doing very little, the Bill would probably 
not pass this Session. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND begged the 
Committee to observe that the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) had really little or no 
bearing upon the question before the 
Committee. That hon. Member argued 
against giving any compensation to the 
present Public Prosecutor, in case the 
office was abolished; and that argu- 
ment would be very properly urged 
when the Bill before the House for alter- 
ing the office of Public Prosecutor had 
obtained a second reading, and when 
the clause providing for compensation 
came before the Committee on the Bill. 
But at the present time they did not 
know that that Bill would become law ; 
and they could not assume that it would 
do so, as much opposition was threatened 
to it, and as it was blocked by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). They must, therefore, pro- 
vide for the continuance and workin 
of the office during the present financi 
year; and to do so, they must vote the 


Mr. Rylands 
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proposed Estimate, and whether they 
should do so was the question before 
the Committee, and not the question 
whether, if the office was abolished, Sir 
John B. Maule should receive any or 
what compensation. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) had more than once strongly 
advocated a change in the existing office 
of the Public Prosecutor, and the amal- 
gamation of that office with the Soli- 
citor of the Treasury’s office. The Com- 
mittee, of which he was a Member, had 
recommended that change, and the Bill 
was introduced to give effect to their re- 
commendations. He had always under- 
stood that the hon. Member for Burnley 
advocated the same view; and, if such 
were the case, he would beg him to let 
the Bill have a second reading and go 
into Committee, when the question of 
compensation could be fully discussed. 
By opposing the Bill, he would only 
help to make it necessary to vote this 
Estimate, not only for the present finan- 
cial year, which was absolutely neces- 
sary, but for the next and, possibly, 
other succeeding years. 

Mr. WARTON was glad to find that 
the Government at last intended to get 
rid of this atrocious sham. The Go- 
vernment seldom saw things until too 
late; but they ought to have seen three 
years ago that this office was a farce. 
With regard to the Bill itself, the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) was wrong in supposing that 
he had blocked the Bill. e thought 
this sham ought to be put and end to, 
and he would press the Government to 
endeavour to carry that out. . 

Mr. GREGORY desired to know what 
were the relations between this office 
and the Board of Trade in regard to 
bankruptcy proceedings? He had taken 
some part in the Bankruptcy Bill of 
last year, and he had always contem- 
plated that one of the great advantages 
of it would be the public examination of 
a bankrupt with a view to the disclosure 
of his affairs; but a great many disclo- 
sures had been avoided by bankrupts 
absconding. So there had been an en- 
tire concealment of the state of affairs, 
and the whole matter was left in a state 
of suspended animation. He wished to 
know whether the Public Prosecutor had 
been put in motion with respect to these 
cases? So far as he knew, no attempt 
had been made to trace these people. 
He admitted that they had gone beyond 
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the jurisdiction of our Bankrupte ig tones 
but there would have been no iffculty 
in tracing them and putting in force the 
law applicable to such cases; and he 
ventured to think that the proper person 
to do that was the Public Prosecutor, on 
the initiation of the Board of Trade. He 
was most anxious that the working of 
the Act should be efficient; but that de- 
pended on the way in which it was put 
in operation by the Board of Trade. It 
was contrary to all acknowledged prin- 
ciples that facilities should be given to 
these people to get out of the way, and 
that the Court should have no notion as 
to what their conduct had been, or how 
their liabilities stood. He thought some 
steps ought to be taken to enforce their 
attendance, and to make them submit 
to the examination provided for under 
the Act. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
observations of the hon. Member showed 
that this matter ought not to be disposed 
of in a hole-and-corner manner. This 
sham office ought to be abolished, and 
not allowed to remain a burden on the 
British taxpayer. But it was proposed 
not only to abolish the office, but to give 
statutory power to compensate those 
who had received appointments. Oould 
the Government give the Committee 
some assurance that by the course they 
proposed they would not be tying their 
hands with regard to such compensation 
as they might think equitable ? 


Vote agreed to. 


ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVI- 
GATION BILL.—[Bixx 244.} 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ 14th July], ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTION. 


—o—_ 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 


Ordered, That the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Ventilation of the House have 
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power to inquire as to the noxious smells which 
occasionally pervade the House, and into the 
cause of the same.—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 24th July, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]~Posure Bris—First Reading— 
Trusts (Scotland) * (209) ; Arbitration (210). 
Second Reading—Strensall Common® (195) ; 
Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (201), nega- 
tived ; Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) Amend- 

ment * (193). 

Committee — Tramways (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (168-211); Tramway 8 (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) * (144); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders ( o. 6) * (189). 

Committee— Report—Naval Discipline Act (1866) 
Amendment * (199); Reformatory and In- 
dustrial Schools (Manx Children) * (200); 
Oyster Cultivation (Ireland) * (197). 

Report —Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4)* (163); Local Government Provi- 
sional Orasrs ( ‘0. 7) * (164) ; Local Govern. 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 8)* (165) ; 
Local Government (Ireland visio 
Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2) * (138). 

Third Reading —New Parishes Acts and Church 
Building Acts Amendment * (171); Prisons 
(Ireland) (Cost of Conveyance of Prisoners) ° 
(196), and passed. 


ARBITRATION BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Lorp BRAMWELL, in presenting a 
Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
arbitration, said, he was aware that the 
Bill could not be proceeded with that 
Session ; but it was considered desirable 
that the measure should be introduced. 
It had been prepared under the auspices 
of the London Chamber of Commerce ; 
and, from his reading of it, he thought 
it deserved a favourable reception from 
their Lordships. 


Bill presented ; read 1%; 
printed. (No. 210.) 


and to be 


STANDING ORDERS—LABOURING 
CLASS DWELLINGS. 
MOTION FOR PRINTING. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, who 
had on the Paper a long Notice of Mo- 
tion, the object of which was to amend 
the Standing Orders of the House of 
Lords relating to Labouring Class 
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Dwellings, by a series of Amendments, 
so as to provide that ‘in the case of any 
Private Bill which proposed to take 
compulsory, or by agreement, in the 
Metropolis, twenty or more houses, or 
in any city, borough, or other urban 
sanitary district, ten or more houses, 
occupied wholly or partially by persons 
belonging to the labouring class, the 
promoters of such Bill should deposit at 
the Office of the Local Government 
Board before the end of November a 
statement of the number, description, 
and ‘situation of such houses; and no 
such Bill should be read a second time, 
until the Local Government Board had 
reported with respect to the housing of 
the people thus displaced; and, further, 
that the Committee on any such Bill 
should insert such clauses as would se- 
cure the provision of suitable accomoda- 
tion within a distance of one mile from 
their place of residence for such number 
of persons as the Local Government 
Board should specify in their Report, 
unless they (the Committee) should see 
fit, either with or without condition, to 
modify or waive such requirements,” 
said, that in rising to move that the 
said Amendments be printed, he would 
intimate that they had been finally ap- 
proved by two Royal Commissions, in- 
cluding the one which was now sitting, 
and had been accepted by the Govern- 
ment. There had been a delay, which 
their Lordships might have observed, of 
a considerable time, during which they 
had been retained on the Paper, because 
it was thought very desirable to hear 
all the objections which Parliamentary 
agents, representatives of Railways, and 
other persons, might have to make, be- 
fore adopting the ultimate form which 
the Standing Order was to take. He 
believed the Standing Order, as it was 
now proposed to be amended, would 
meet with scarcely any opposition from 
these persons. The main object of the 
Amendment was one of extreme im- 
portance—namely, that in the construc- 
tion of any railway, through the Metro- 
pole or elsewhere, there should not only 

@ compensation given to the poor and 
working classes who were evicted from 
their houses, but that the amount of 
house accommodation that was available 
for persons of that class should not, as 
far as possible, be diminished by works 
of that kind. Hitherto, it had been 
imagined that if the existing tenant 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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were sufficiently compensated, all had 
been done that was necessary to do; 
but there was a further and larger 
and much more important consideration 
—that the houses available for the 
working classes were scantily supplied, 
and that the number of them was liable 
to constant diminution; while the work- 
ing classes—those who required accomo- 
dation—were, of course, constantly in- 
creasing with the growth of the popula- 
tion, and the increased industry and pro- 
sperity of the country. It was, there- 
fore, very desirable that all works which 
were authorized by Parliament should, 
as far as it was practicable, be prevented 
from diminishing the amount of accomo- 
dation for the working classes which 
now existed. That was really the ob- 
ject of the Standing Order as proposed 
to be amended. This would be carried 
into effect by bringing in the Secretary 
of State or the Local Government Board 
to supervise the action of the Railway 
Companies or other promoters of Bills ; 
and the Committee was charged to see 
that wherever working class accommo- 
dation was destroyed, a corresponding 
quantity should be provided. He begged 
to move that the Order, as proposed to 
be amended, be printed with a view to 
its being taken into consideration on 
Tuesday next. 

Moved, “That the proposed Amendments to 
the House of Lords Standing Orders on Labour- 
ing Class Dwellings be printed.”—( The Mar- 
quess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he ap- 
prehended that the Orders would work 
in this way—that accommodation within 
one mile should be found. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
‘‘ Found” hardly expresses ii—‘‘ dwell- 
ings shall be provided’’ are the words 
in the Orders. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he did 
not see how that was to be done except 
by turning others out. 

Tur Marauzss or SALISBURY said, 
there was scarcely a district in London 
in which accommodation could not be 
found by making buildings taller; but 
the Orders were not intended to work in 
an iron manner. It was not desirable 
to insist on unreasonable conditions. 


Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the said Amendments 


be taken into consideration on Tuesday 
next. 
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TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 168.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorp INCHIQUIN said, agreeably to 
his Notice, he would move the insertion 
in the Bill of the clause he had placed 
upon the Paper. He had withdrawn 
the Motion which he moved on a pre- 
vious occasion, as he considered that the 
new clause which he now proposed would 
effect the object he had in view—namely, 
the protection of the ratepayers of the 
different counties who guaranteed the 
capital of these tramway undertakings. 
He thought that some provision of this 
character was really required. 


Moved, toinsert the following Clause :— 

‘*The capital authorised by this Act shall 
not be issued save as said capital may from time 
to time be required for the actual construction 
and carrying out of the said undertaking, and 
the certificate of the Board of Trade in that 
behalf shall be the evidence of such require- 
ment: Provided that the Board of Trade shall 
reserve their final certificate in respect of not 
less than five per cent. of the whole capital 
until twelve months after the line has been 
opened and worked for traffic.”—(The Lord 
Inchiquin.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Counc) said, he was 
sorry that the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Inchiquin) should persevere with this 
Amendment. It really would have a 
very hard and, possibly, a fatal effect 
on these tramway undertakings. It 
would prevent local capital being in- 
vested in the tramway lines constructed 
under the Act of last year, and would 
throw the promoters of those lines en- 
tirely into the hands of financiers. As 
he had previously stated, he was quite 
ready to insert in this Bill the provi- 
sion which had been inserted in the 
West Clare Bill by the Irish Privy 
Council. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, that as the 
noble Lord the Lord President of the 
Council did not think it prudent to insert 
this clause in the Bill, he would with- 
draw it. He really thought, however, 
that the Government should insert some 
protective clauses in all Provisional Or- 
ders, and send out a Memorandum to 
Grand Juries, calling attention to the 
matters which should be inserted in the 
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Presentment for the protection of the 
county interests. 


Clause (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp PresipEnt, 
Amendment made by inserting Clause 9 
of the Tramways (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (No. 2) Bill in the Bill. 


Further Amendments made. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 211.) 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 201.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
DENT of the Counc), in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had been several times be- 
fore the House of Commons, and almost 
made its way through that House; but 
it had reached the House of Lords now 
for the first time. It was a Bill upon 
which there had been a large amount of 
agreement in the other House amongst 
Irish Members as to its main provisions, 
which he would call the second reading 
portion of the Bill ; although, upon other 
and minor points, there had been a dif- 
ference of opinion. The Bill was not 
a Government measure, and it did not 
reach that House as a Government 
measure; but as no independent Mem- 
ber of their Lordships’ House had taken 
it up, and as it appeared to him that 
it was a Bill of considerable importance 
to Ireland, he thought it ought to be 
brought under the notice of the House. 
He had, therefore, undertaken to move 
the second reading. What he would 
call the main provisions of the Bill were 
contained in the first and second parts 
of it. The main object of the Bill was 
to put an end to the present system of 
voting at Poor Law elections for Guar- 
dians in Ireland, by substituting for the 
voting papers, at present in use, vote 
by ballot. That was a change which, 
in his opinion, would be one of great 
value in that country. He could not 
conceive any much worse system than 
the present system of voting for Poor 
Law Guardians. The unfortunate voter 
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-—as everyone who knew Ireland must 
be aware—was exposed to every kind of 
the most contrary influences-—to the in- 
fluence of the landlord, the agent, the 
bailiff, the local Land League, the red- 
hot Nationalist, who might be his next- 
door ‘neighbour, the priest, and the 
curate; and he was pressed and pulled 
in all directions by these various forces. 
Such a state of things was thoroughly 
objectionable; and under such pres- 
sure, and such contrary motives and 
passions, the system of voting papers 
was liable to great abuse, and it was 
pretty well known that great abuse had 
taken place. He could not doubt that 
it would be a great improvement to sub- 
stitute vote by ballot for that system; 
and if a general measure were introduced 
dealing with local government in Ireland, 
he had no doubt that this provision would 
form part of it. Then there were im- 
provements, as concerned registration, 
in the way of constructing a Register of 
Voters ; and the Bill also proposed a 
great improvement in the way of giv- 
ing proper means and facilities for the 
hearing of Petitions against elections 
of Guardians. It was proposed, under 
the Bill, that Petitions should be referred 
to the County Court Judge. At present, 
nothing could be more objectionable than 
the way in which these points were de- 
cided—namely, by means of inquiries 
held by Poor Law Inspectors. It was 
left to the Local Government Board to 
hold an inquiry as to whether a particu- 
lar Guardian had been properly elected 
or not. The result was, that there were 
constant collisions between the Boards 
of Guardians and the Local Government 
Board, whose duties in this respect were 
very onerous and invidious. His right 
hon. Friend the ChiefSecretary for Ireland 
had informed him that, since the Spring 
Poor Law elections, the return of 127 
Guardians had been disputed. Eighty of 
these cases had been decided; the rest 
remained still to be considered, and of 
those considered, 10 had been set aside. 
That was a state of things which would 
be cured at once by the provisions of this 
Bill. Then there was a clause providing 
that the elections should be held trien- 
nially, instead of annually, which, he con- 
sidered, would be a great improvement. 
That, in his view, was the main part of 
the Bill that he would ask their Lord- 
ships to read a second time. There were 
other points of considerable importance, 
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There was a provision with regard to 
the rateable qualifications of Guardians. 
That qualification, which now varied in 
Unions, at the discretion of the Local 
Government Board, it was proposed to 
fix at £12. At present, in many Unions 
it was higher, and in many others lower 
than that sum. Another provision fixed 
the maximum number of votes which any 
one voter might give at 18. That num- 
ber had been taken, under the advice of 
the Law Officers, as that which was in- 
tended by the existing law—that was to 
say, six votes might be given by the 
same person in each of three different 
capacities—namely, as owner, as occu- 
pier, and as holding a beneficial interest. 
There were other points which were those 
mainly in dispute in the other House, 
and which would, no doubt, be mainly in 
dispute in this. One provision proposed to 
reduce the number of ex offeio Guardians 
from one-half to one-third of the whole 
body. That, he believed, was now the 
legal proportion of ex officio Guardians 
in England, and it was also the propor- 
tion fixed in the original Irish Poor Law, 
although it was afterwards raised to 
one-half, he did not know why. Again, 
at present, any Resident Magistrates 
became ex officio Guardians, and if the 
number of Resident Magistrates was not 
sufficient, it was filled up from owners 
within the Union who resided elsewhere ; 
but it was a chance, of course, who those 
gentleman might be. The Bill proposed, 
while reducing the legal number to one- 
third, that the Justices should them- 
selves elect the members to constitute 
that one-third from their own body. It 
was found, by experience, that gentle- 
men sv elected for the express purpose 
of attending the Boards of Guardians 
were far more likely to act than those 
who found themselves on those Boards 
by haphazard, so to speak. By this 
change it was hoped they would get 
magistrates who would regularly attend 
the Boards. But the proposal which 
had been most objected to was that 
which provided for the abolition of 
proxy voting. At present, the owner 
could hand over his proxies to his agent, 
as was often done, in blank, leaving 
him to vote for whatever Guardian he 
pleased. The owner might be living out 
of Ireland, and, knowing nothing about 
the persons who were candidates, left it 
to his agent to vote forhim. Of course, 
he knew the ground on which such a 
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system would be defended—that of the 
due representation of property ; but he 
submitted that on principle, and on its 
merits, if was very difficult to defend 
such a system. He quite admitted, how- 
ever, that that was a question which 
was very well open to discussion ; but it 
was a question which could be very well 
discussed in Committee, if the House read 
the Billasecond time. He observed, in- 
deed, that in the other House, several pro- 
minent Members of what was called the 
‘Popular Party” thought there were 
other possible modes of dealing with that 
particular question. There was, at all 
events, great objection to the exercise 
of the voting power by a mere absentee 
landlord, who sent over a proxy which 
lasted from one election to another. The 
proxy was not even required to be ex- 
ercised for a particular election, but it 
would last for a considerable time. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: 
For one election only. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presr- 
DENT of the CounorL) said, he very much 
doubted that statement of the noble 
Marquess; anyhow, the system was 
much objected to. That, however, was 
a matter which was quite open for consi- 
deration in Committee; but he might 
say that the Local Government Board 
had the power, and would be pre- 
pared, as far as they could, to exercise 
the power, of so fixing the elections 
in the different Unions that owners of 
property might be able personally to 
exercise their right of voting in Unions 
in whieh they were interested on dif- 
ferent days. That was how that mat- 
ter stood. He had said that these last 
points, though of considerable import- 
ance, were not the essential principle of 
the Bill; and he would ask their Lord- 
ships to read the Bill a second time, be- 
cause he held that, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, the change in 
the present system of voting to vote 
by ballot would be of great advantage 
as preventing much abuse and a vast 
amount of the harassing and undue 

ressure to which voters were subject. 

urther than that, the question of a 
change in the system of proxy voting to 
which he had alluded was a matter very 
well worth discussing, and it could be 
discussed in Committee. No doubt, there 
was very much to be said about the due 
representation of property in these elec- 
tions, and it was often urged that the 
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argument in favour of the case in Ire- 
land was much stronger than in England, 
because, in Ireland, the rates were di- 
vided—one-half falling on the landlord 
and one-half on the tenant—while in 
the case of holdings under £4 the rates 
were paid wholly e the landlord, That 
was a consideration which their Lord- 
ships would bear in view. On the other 
hand, hethought it right to say that, in his 
opinion, it was very doubtful whether this 
attempt to divide the rates between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland had been very 
successful; and as to the comparison 
with the payment of poor rates in 
England, he thought it was a matter of 
great doubt whether, in the long run, 
the landlord in England did not pay 
more than the landlord in Ireland. The 
question had often been discussed how 
far the rates were thrown on the landlord 
in this country. Certainly, in present cir- 
cumstances, an English tenant in taking 
a farm would take the rates into ac- 
count, and make the fullest allowance 
for them; and if, on the expiration of 
his lease or agreement, matters were not 
arranged to his satisfaction with the 
landlord, in connection with his rent, 
the tenant would throw up his farm and 
look for another. The case, however, 
was different in Ireland. A diminution of 
the rent in proportion to the rates was 
not so easily made in Ireland, inasmuch 
as freedom of contract entered so little 
into the question of the settlement of 
rent, a fact which he considered one of 
those elementary truths that were plain 
to everyone who had learned to open his 
eyes to the conditions of Irish life. He 
very much doubted, therefore, whether, 
in spite of the artificial division of 
the rate between the landlord and the 
tenant in Ireland, the rates did not, in 
fact, fall to a larger extent on the land- 
lord in this country than they did in 
Ireland. That, however, was a matter 
of argument; and he now asked their 
Lordships to read the Bill a second 
time, on the ground that the main ob- 
ject of the Bill was a good one—that of 
substituting for the present system of 
voting papers vote by ballot. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD, in rising 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months, said, that he 
did not think the reform proposed at all . 
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such a pleasant one as the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Carlingford) had seemed 
to re; it, and there were good reasons 
why it should be postponed for a certain 
time. The measure, in the first place, 
did not come from aggrieved Guardians 
or ratepayers, but from the politicians 
who had been organizing the Irish 
Boards of Guardians into amateur poli- 
tical debating societies for their own 
urposes. The noble Lord the Lord 
esident of the Oouncil had not quite 
correctly described the parentage of the 
_ Bill, nor the circumstances of its pas- 
sage through the other House. He(the 
Earl of Longford) found that the names 
which originally appeared on the back 
of it, were Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Mayne, Mr. O’Sullivan, and Mr. Marum. 
Now, he desired to speak of those Gen- 
tlemen with all respect as Represen- 
tatives of considerable constituencies ; 
but they were members of an ex- 
treme political Party, and one of their 
articles of faith, according to their own 
utterances, was to bring the landlords 
to their knees If this Bill were passed, 
it would have an effect in that direction. 
The noble Lord, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, mentioned its 
passage through the House of Com- 
mons; but he scarcely gave an idea of 
how the Government had treated the 
opponents of the Bill. He (the Earl of 
Longford) found that the Bill had 
been introduced by private Members 
early in the year. It came on for second 
reading on the 2nd of July, and then 
Mr. Trevelyan, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, smiled upon it and spoke favour- 
ably of it. He (the Earl of Longford) 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted it; but the noble Lord the Lord 
President of the Council said that the 
Bill was not regularly in his hands. It 
was adopted by him, however, so far 
as speaking favourably of it; and 
he showed his approval of it by in- 
dicating certain Amendments to which 
he would consent, and which would re- 
move some of the objectionable features 
of the Bill. The result was, the Irish 
Members and the Government having 
joined, the opponents of the Bill were 
helpless, and did not divide against 
it. Here he might observe that a 
majority supporting the Government in 
the other House were described as an 
intelligent representation of the will of 
the nation ; whereas, in their Lordships’ 
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ferent terms. With this indication of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s view on the part of 
the Government, the Bill went to the 
next stage, which came on the 15th 
of July. The Amendments which Mr. 
Trevelyan had referred to were then 
adopted, and the Bill was toned down 
by the omission of some of the condi- 
tions to which the opponents had strongly 
objected. The Report stage of the Bill 
was taken on the 17th of July; and on 
that occasion, to the astonishment of the 
opponents of the measure, the same 
Amendments to which Mr. Trevelyan 
had acceded two days before were can- 
celled, and the objectionable conditions 
were reinstated in the Bill with no fur- 
ther notice than the insertion in the 
Votes ofjthat morning. The third read- 
ing of the Bill was low down on the 
Orders of the Day, and did not come on 
until 2 o’clock; and, notwithstanding 
the earnest protests of the few opponents 
of the Bill who were present, by a 
Division at close on 4 o'clock in the 
morning the Bill passed in its present 
objectionable state. That was the mode 
in which the Bill had passed through 
the House of. Commons, and in which it 
had come to their Lordships for con- 
sideration. He was far from charging 
any Member of the Government with 
sharp practice in the matter; but he 
scarcely knew in what other way to cha- 
racterize what had occurred; and, if he 
were not to say another word, he thought 
he was justified in asking their Lord- 
ships to reject such a slippery Bill in such 
slippery hands. However, he had a few 
words to say about the merits of the Bill, 
in regard to which he took a somewhat 
different view from the Lord President. 
This Bill, if passed, would be the means 
of creating further sources of ill-will be- 
tween the different classes living in 
Ireland. As regarded election of Guar- 
dians by ballot, and for a term of 
three years, if they were considering 
a new mode of constructing the Poor 
Law system, there might be something 
to say on those aye but the present 
system was not, by any means, open to 
the objections to which the noble Lord 
had referred. The conditions of the 
Poor Law in England and in Ireland 
were quite different. The proposed 
change was really a theoretical rather 
than a practical one, and it might 





House, a majority against the Govern- 
ment were spoken of in altogether dif- 
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very well wait for consideration here- 
after. The owners of property had 
great reason to view this Bill with sus- 
picion; and when he said this, he did 
not in any way take an ‘exaggerated 
view of the rights of property. As re- 
garded himself, he lived a good deal in 
Ireland, and generally on good terms 
with his neighbours, except sometimes. 
The Poor Law was a very heavy burden 
indeed upon the owners of property; 
and in the construction of the Poor 
Law system one-third ez officio Guar- 
dians were placed upon the Board. 
Subsequently that proportion was in- 
creased to one-half, as it now remained; 
and, considering the amount owners of 
property contributed to the rates, they 
were fully entitled to the representation 
they at present enjoyed. They paid 
more than half the poor rate, and 
they were entitled to half of the repre- 
sentation. There was certainly no pre- 
tence for the assertion that the elected 
Guardians were habitually overborne by 
the ex officio Guardians. The circum- 
stances of the case made it impossible ; 
because the elected Guardians, being 
always resident in the Union, were 
available at all times, the contrary being 
the case with the ew officio Guardians. 
Those gentlemen having occupations at 
a distance were rarely all available at 
one time. On such occasions as the 
election of Chairman—or to resist politi- 
cal questions which had no concern with 
the Poor Law administration—on such 
occasions, though rarely, the ex officio 
Guardians might be able to assert them- 
selves in favour of something like order. 
In four Unions with which he was con- 
nected the elected Guardians had re- 
cently displaced ez officio officials in 
favour of members of their own body. 
He did not think that the proposal 
in the Bill to reduce the proportion 
of ex oficio members from a-half to 
one-third could be reasonably defended. 
A change on which the noble Lord 
(Lord Carlingford) had spoken, and 
about which he thought he appeared 
to be a little uncertain, was the matter 
of the abolition of the proxy. Upon 
that point, if the noble Lord wished for 
further information, he could refer him 
to the speech which Mr. Trevelyan de- 
livered in June, 1883, and in which he 
would find himself most completely re- 
futed in almost everything he had said. 
There was no real abuse in this matter of 
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voting by pro It was not the case of 
a standing authority handed over by an 
absent man to a deputy. The proxy 
form filled up was an elaborate one, 
must be signed in the presence of a 
witness, inl soa only be used on one 
oceasion. A further clause in the Bill 
reduced the qualification for the Guar- 
dians in many cases. This was really 
most unwise. The policy of Parliament 
now was to impose upon Boards of 
Guardians new and additional duties, 
and it was not desirable at all to reduce 
their status. If their status was re- 
duced, they would become a chorus 
to be worked by the wire-pullers as 
political agents. The central clauses of 
the Bill were elaborate arrangements for 
raising disputes as to elections of Guar- 
dians, and for deciding disputed cases. 
The Land Act had created disputes in 
almost every parish in Ireland, and it 
was unnecessary to introduce these fur- 
ther differences of opinion. On the whole, 
he would say that the Bill was not re- 
quired for the better administration of the 
Poor Law. It was brought forward for 
altogether different purposes, and he 
trusted their Lordships would reject it. 
Therefore, in order to give them an op- 
portunity of doing so, he would move its 
postponement for three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day three months.”)— 
(The Earl of Longford. ) 


Lorpv FITZGERALD said, there 
were provisions in the Bill to which he 
also entirely objected. He particularly 
referred to the clause providing for a 
reduction in the proportion of the ex 
oficio Guardians to the elected from 
one-half to one-third. Whether such a 
change might be wise eventually he did 
not presume to say; but, in his judg- 
ment, it certainly was not wise at the 
present time. If the Bill should reach 
Committee, and if the-noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Longford) moved the 
rejection of that clause, he promised that 
he would support him. He could not 
support the proposal to abolish proxy 
voting. It would be unfair, and to do 
so would be to create a further diver- 
gence between the law of England and 
Ireland to which he objected. One of 
the main principles of the Bill was 
voting by ballot, and to that he was 


favourable; but he contended that it 
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was not necessary to protect tenants from 
the landlords as had been suggested. 
They required no protection in that 
direction; but he did think they re- 
quired protection from certain other ex- 
ternal influences, and he therefore ap- 

roved of the clause providing for voting 

y ballot. The Bill contained a great 
deal of useful matter, such as the pro- 
vision for making an elected Guardian a 
Guardian for three years, and for try- 
ing all questions as to disputed elections 
of Guardians before a County Court 
Judge without a jury. He thought 
that a cheap and very Constitutional 
mode of settling such disputes. He 
hoped the House would accept the 
second reading of the Bill, seeing, as 
he had said, that it contained a great 
deal of very useful matter, and that they 
could then go into Committee, where 
all proper Amendments could be made. 
It would then be for the House of Com- 
mons to accept them, or to take the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting them. 

Toe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he was glad to find that the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Fitz- 
gerald) agreed that the greater part of 
the Bill was most objectionable. The 
only two points which he appeared to 
approve were the povisions for making 
the election of a Guardian last for three 
years, and for trying election petitions 
in regard to Poor Law matters before 
a County Court Judge. As far as he 
(the Marquess of Waterford) himself 
was concerned, there was only one thing 
in the measure which he believed was 
good, and that was that the elections 
should take place every three years. 
The law, both of England and Ireland, 
had worked very well, and he main- 
tained that the new machinery was en- 
tirely unnecessary. But the Bill bristled 
with various other proposed changes in 
the law, and it was not worth while 
reading the Bill a second time, merely 
for the purpose of passing into law two 
such provisions as those of which the 
noble and learned Lord approved. The 
Bill was entirely different from any other 
that had ever been proposed in the 
House of Commons. No previous Bill 
destroyed the ex officio element. He 
could not make out where the noble 
Lord (Lord Carlingford) found the 
agreement of which he spoke as to the 
provisions of the Bill. He (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford) was satisfied that 
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the Conservative, and he believed a 
great portion of the Liberal Members 
in the House of Commons were entirely 
opposed to a great number of its pro- 
visions. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prust- 
pent of the Counom): I spoke of the 
principle of vote by ballot. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, the Bill would take away from 
those who contributed, to a large ex- 
tent, to the payment of rates all control 
over the disbursement of those rates. 
In Ireland the landlord paid half his 
tenant’s poor rates, and the whole of 
his poor rates if he was rated under 
£4. The landlords of Ireland thus paid 
about five-eighths of the whole rates of 
Treland, and this Bill would take from 
them the power which they now possessed 
over the expenditure of Boards of Guar- 
dians. He thought their Lordships had 
every right to reject the Bill. He was 
advising them to do so, not on his own 
authority, but on the authority of a 
Gentleman who ought to know better 
than anyone else at this moment what 
should be done in Ireland. He meant 
the authority of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who said last year that the num- 
ber of owners to occupiers was most dis- 
proportionate, and that in the richest 
Unions they were in the proportion of 
seven or eight to one. Yet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland supported such a 
Bill as this, which would still further 
reduce the number of ex officio Guar- 
dians. They were to be, according to 
the clause in the Bill, not one-third of 
the Board, as had been stated by the 
Lord President, but one-third of the 
elected Guardians, which was one-fourth 
of the Board. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Oouncrt): No, no. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, the Bill proposed that the ex-offcios 
should be one-third of the elected Guar- 
dians, and therefore one-fourth of the 
whole. It was a very easy calculation. 
He believed that in Ireland the ex officio 
Guardians were at one time only a 
third ; but that the proportion was raised 
to a half in 1847 by Lord John Russell, 
a Liberal Minister, on account of the 
jobbery and extravagance that existed. 
Mr. Trevelyan had entirely changed his 
tactics since last year. He then stated 
that, having regard to the fact that the 
owners paid one-half of the rates, it 
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would be extremely unjust if, practi- 
cally, the whole election was handed 
over to the occupiers. He (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford) could not make out 
the influence that had been at work 
since then. The right hon. Gentleman 
entirely forgot that if the Bill passed it 
would have the effect of abolishing 
proxy voting, for owners who had pro- 
perty in various districts and Unions in 
Treland could not be travelling about for 
three weeks, as would probably be ne- 
cessary to record their vote, especially 
as the elections might in many cases 
take place on the same day. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
DENT of the Councrt) said, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland also said that the 
present system of proxy voting was de- 
testable. 

Toe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he would admit that Mr. Trevelyan 
did say that ; but he did not show why 
it was detestable. That he should have 
changed his opinion on the subject was 
perfectly extraordinary. The whole mea- 
sure showed an intention to oust the 
owners from managing the money which 
they themselves paid. It was a monstrous 
proposal which reduced the ex officio 
Guardians to one-fourth of the Board. 
He must say that it was an extraordinary 
thing that his noble Friend should bring 
up to their Lordships a Bill that was 
passed through the House of Commons 
in such a way as this Bill. Last year 
Mr. Trevelyan said he was in favour of 
continuing the ex officio Guardians; but 
this year the clause had been knocked 
out in Oommittee in the House of 
Commons by the Government them- 
selves, and on Report Mr. Trevelyan 
came forward and re-inserted it. That 
change spoke volumes for the pressure 
that could be brought to bear on the 
Government and on Mr. Trevelyan by 
380 Members acting together. The pro- 
visions of the Bill would entirely revo- 
lutionize the whole system of the Poor 
Law in Ireland. Some of them might 
not be as vicious as others; but there 
was only a single point of which he could 
approve. If the law in Ireland was as- 


similated to that in England, and the 
occupiers paid their own rates, there 
might be no such objection to the Bill ; 
but when in no case the occupier paid 
more than half the rates, and in many 
instances no rates at all, he could not 
conceive how so iniquitous a Bill could 
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ever have been brought before their 
Lordships’ House. He would give an 
instance of how the Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland carried on their work. Mr. 
Sexton, speaking two years ago in Ire- 
land, suggested how the expenditure of 
the ealente might be increased by 
making them pay rates for the families 
of suspects and evicted tenants; and on 
looking over a Return of the Tralee 
Board of Guardians he found that that 
Board allowed £1 15s. each to the fami- 
lies of suspects, while they only allowed 
from 1s. 6d. to 5s. for the same number 
of a family of other distressed persons. 
That was the way in which the rates 
were disbursed by elected Guardians in 
Treland ; and, of course, this came much 
heavier upon the landlords. He had a 
letter that morning from a gentleman 
in Ireland, a Catholic, and a strong Libe- 
ral, who said that if this Bill passed he 
and his friends, as ex officios, would never 
go into the Board of Guardians again, 
because they would only be laughed at 
and insulted. The Bill would give a 
most frightful impetus to jobbery of 
every description. Last year the Car- 
rick-on-Suir Guardians had to be dis- 
banded, and paid Guardians were sent 
down. If the Bill was allowed to pass, this 
would soon have to be the case in almost 
every instance in Ireland, for the extra- 
vagance of Boards elected as these would 
be could hardly be described. He there- 
fore trusted the Bill would be rejected. 

On Question, ‘‘That (‘now’) stand 
part of the Motion?” Their Lordships 
divided: — Contents 41; Not-Contents 
110: Majority 69. 
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Harrowby, E. Keane, L. 
Howe, E. Kenlis, L. (MH. Head- 
Tichester, E. fort.) 
Kilmorey, E. Ker, L. (M. Lothian.) 
Lanesborough, E. Lamington, L. 
Lathom, E. Langford, L. 
Leven and Melville, E. Leconfield, L. 
Lucan, E. Lyveden, L. 
Macclestield, E. Middleton, L. 
Milltown, E. Minster, L. (HM. Con- 
Nelson, E. yngham.) 
Powis, K. Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
Radnor, E. heda.) 
Redesdale, E. Mostyn, L. 
Romney, E. Norton, L. 
Rosse, E. Oranmore and Browne, 
Rosslyn, E. L. 
Selkirk, E. Oriel, L. (V. Masse- 
Sondes, E. reene.) 
Stanhope, E. Penrhyn, L. 
Zetland, E. Rodney, L. 
Rossmore, L. 
Clancarty, V. (Z.Clan- Saltersford, L.( £.Cour- 
carty.) town.) 
Gough, V. Saltoun, L. 
Hawarden, V. Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
Templetown, V. ton.) 
Torrington, V. Silchester, L. (E. Long- 


Abinger, L. 
Amherst, L.( V. Holmes- 
dale. 
Ardilaun, L. 
t, L 


Bagot, L. 

Balfour of Burley, L. 

Blantyre, L. 

Boston, L. 

Brabourne, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V Midle- 
ton.) 


ford.) [ Teller.) 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 
Strathnairn, L. 
Templemore, L. 
Trevor, L. 
Tyrone, L, (M. Water- 
ford.) [Teller.] 
Wemyss, L. 
Wemyss.) 
Winmarleigh, L. 
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Worlingham, L. (£. Zouche of Haryng- 
Gosford.) worth, L. 
Wynford, L. 
Resolved in the negative. 


Bill to be read 2° this day three months. 


SHERIFF COURT HOUSES (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 193.) 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Eari of Dathousie.) 


Tur Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
his noble Friend (Lord Abinger), who 
had opposed the Bill on Tuesday, had 
given Notice of his intention to renew 
that opposition. He (the Earl of 
Wemyss) would venture very humbly 
to suggest to him, having supported him 
on the previous occasion, whether it 
might not be desirable for him to with- 
draw his opposition, because, from in- 
formation he had got from Scotland, he 
believed that, upon the whole, the ar- 
rangement which had been come to was 
a very fair one, so far as the Treasury 
was concerned. This Bill, as it now 
stood, would give advantages to Scot- 
tish counties which had already gone to 
expense in the erection of Court Houses, 
the cost and maintenance of which up 
to the present time had mainly fallen on 
the rates. These counties were at pre- 
sent entirely out in the cold, as they did 
not come under the provisions of the 
Act of 1860. As regarded the security 
which the Treasury hoped to obtain 
against undue expenditure, he thought 
there was nothing unreasonable in that. 
Indeed, looking at the Bill as a whole, 
he ventured to think that it was one 
in the interests of the Scottish counties, 
and that it should pass into law. 

Lorp ABINGER said, that, since he 
put the Motion for the rejection of the 
Bill on the Notice Paper, he had been 
in communication with the Lord Advo- 
cate and several noble Lords from Scot- 
land on both sides of the House ; and, 
upon the whole, he thought the general 
opinion seemed to be that they had 
better come to a compromise, rather 
than fight the measure. He thought 
some points of the measure were very 
objectionable ; but, after all, in matters 
of compromise, they could not expect to 




















have everything their own way. Some 
of the counties would benefit by it, and 
others would suffer by it; but, on the 
whole, he thought it was the general 
feeling of the Peers from Scotland that 
the Bill should pass. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention 
to the fact that the Bill was read a third 
time in the other House four days after 
the ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents.” The 
‘Massacre of the Innocents” included, 
as their Lordships knew, the Secretary 
for Scotland Bill, whilst this Bill, which 
was one of much less advantage to Scot- 
land, was allowed to proceed. He con- 
fessed he should like to be able to give 
his friends in Scotland some explanation 
of this. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
appeared to him that the explanation 
was extremely simple. This was a very 
small and unimportant Bill, while the 
Secretary for Scotland Bill, as his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Rosebery) would 
himself admit, was one of great im- 
portance, and in a different category al- 


igus 

nD BALFOUR said, he was glad 
his noble Friend (Lord Abinger) had 
not persisted in his opposition to the 
Bill, because he thought, on the whole, 
it was a Bill which could fairly be ac- 
cepted. The point, however, he wished 
to represent to the House was this—he 
thought the Scottish counties were not 
fairly treated in the way in which this 
Bill was introduced. The. Members of 
the Government knew perfectly well that 
the principal meetings of the Scottish 
counties—of Commissioners of Supply, 
and such meetings—were held towards 
the end of April and the beginning of 
May. The Government must by that 
time have made up their minds to intro- 
duce this Bill, because it was introduced 
very soon afterwards in the other House. 
In a matter of this kind, so closely 
affecting the administration of counties 
and the laying on of assessments, it was 
surely only natural that the Commis- 
sioners of Supply should have been 
given an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion on the matter; but by the course 
which the Government took in intro- 
ducing the Bill towards the end of May, 
it was very likely to slip through with- 
out any notice being attracted to it. It 
was read a second time in the other 
House very soon afteritsintroduction, and 
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slipped quickly through several stages, 
and, being a Money Bill, no Amendment 
could have been put into it in this House. 
Therefore he must say he thought the 
time chosen by the Government for 
introducing the Bill was a most unfor- 
tunate one. He had only this further 
to say—that if the Secretary for Scotland 
Bill had passed, they might have been 
insured against such procedure on the 
part of the Treasury in future. He 
thought the only cure against their 
being treated in this way in Scotland 
was to have a responsible Department 
to look after the affairs of that country ; 
and, for his own part, he sincerely 
trusted that Bills of this kind, so much 
affecting the administration of counties 
as this did, would be introduced at an 
earlier period of the Session, and before 
the principal meetings of those having 
charge of the administration of the 
counties. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, till; To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th July, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Serecr Committers — Special 
Report—Police and Sanitary Regulations 
[No. 298] ; Agricultural Labourers (Ireland), 
Mr. Rathbone disch., Mr. Cheetham added. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee—Ctvi1t SERVICE 
Estimates—Cxass III.—Law anp Justice— 
Votes 3 to 13. 

Resolutions (July 22, 23] reported. 

Pusiic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Expir- 
ing Laws Continuance * [306]. 

First Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
Amendment * [307]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Ulster Canal and 
Tyrone Navigation * [244]. 

Special Report of Select Committee—Church 
Patronage * [No. 297]; Church Patronage 
(No. 2) * [251]. 

Committee — Superannuation [146] — R.P.; 
Public Works Loans [299]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Provi- 
sional Orders (re-comm.) * [259]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Prisons * 
[293] ; Teachers’ Residences (Ireland) * [288], 
and passed. 
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Considered as amended—Third Reading—Mu- 
nicipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices) [252], and passed. 

Third Reading—Indian Marine* [291], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Marriages Legalisation * [237]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o0 —— 


POOR LAW,(IRELAND)—DR. CALAGHAN, 
MEDICAL ATTENDANT, NENAGH 
UNION DISPENSARY. 

Mr. LEAHY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What action the Local Government 
Board have taken upon a request made 
to them by Mr. John M‘Cormack, car- 
penter, of Nenagh, county Tipperary, to 
the effect that Dr. Calaghan, the medi- 
cal attendant of the Nenagh Dispensary 
District of the Nenagh Union, having 
been served with a red ticket on Friday 
the 29th May last, which made it his 
duty to visit immediately Alice M‘Cor- 
mack, the daughter of the complainant, 
a girl who was lying at that time dan- 
gerously ill, the said Dr. Calaghan al- 
lowed four days to elapse, and did not 
visit the girl until Monday the 2nd of 
June ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In this case the 
Local Government Board called upon 
the dispensary doctor for an explana- 
tion; and it appears that, though he 
admits the red ticket may have been left 
with him, he can find no trace of it. 
There was no neglect or forgetfulness 
on his part. He passed the house of the 
sick child’s parents twice on the day on 
which the ticket is believed to have been 
left with him, and could have called 
without any inconvenience to himself, 
if aware that he was wanted. The doctor 
had previously to this occurrence, and 
also after it, prescribed for the child, 
who is now quite well. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — THE 
LICENSED TRADES OF KILLE- 
SHANDRA. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has received a memorial from the 
licensed trades of Killeshandra, com- 
plaining of the constabulary bringing 
quite a number of charges before the 
Petty Sessions Court which Mr. T. D. 
Gibson, R.M. decided were unsupported 
by evidence; and, if so, will he say 
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whether he proposes to take any, and, if 
so, what action in the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, several 
complaints have been made, and are 
being inquired into. The matter is one 
which requires and shall receive full 
investigation. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (WALES) ACT—OPERATION 
OF THE ACT. 


Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is a fact, as reported in the 
last number of Zruth, that the Mayor of 
Wrexham has stated that drunkenness 
had trebled since the Sunday Closing Act 
(Wales) came in force; and, whether 
a Police Inspector there stated that, on 
the previous Sunday, nearly half the 
people were drunk ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : [have 
received two letters on this subject— 
one from the Mayor, who says he ex- 
pressed a personal opinion much to the 
effect stated in the Question; the other 
from one of the Justices to say that the 
other Justices present did not concur; 
and they seem to think that the Mayor’s 
views were not unnaturally influenced 
by his own professional pursuits. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 


Coroner COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the refusal of the County 
Tipperary Grand Jury of the South 
Riding at the recent assizes to grant 
any contributions towards the mainte- 
nance of children in industrial schools ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The sevretary to 
the Grand Jury informs me that no 
application was made for a presentment 
under the Act; but that a gentleman 
asked the Grand Jury to give some 
assurance that money would be granted 
at a future Assizes to a school which is 
not yet in existence. The reply was 
that the Grand Jury could not pledge any 
future Grand Juries, and the foreman 
declined to pledge himself personally. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, CARMEEN DIVISION, 
COOTEHILL UNION—THE INQUIRY. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If it has come under his notice that, at 
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the sworn inquiry in Oootehill Work- 
house on the 8th instant, relative to the 
validity of the late election for Carmeen 
Division, Mr. Armstrong, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, formally ruled 
that the solicitor for Mr. Owen McCabe, 
defeated candidate, had no right to an 
inspection of the claims under Form A 1 
to the votes given to which he objected ; 
will any steps be taken to remedy the 
injury done to the case of Mr. McCabe 
by their non-production ; is it the fact 
that, at the same inquiry, it transpired 
that Vaughan Montgomery, Esq. J.P., 
Crilly, Aughnacluy, county ‘Tyrone, 
lodged a claim to vote as lessor of Pat- 
rick McCabe, Mountain Lodge, on a 
valuation of £19 10s., and that, by the 
sworn evidence of Mr. P. McCabe, his 
lease, and rent receipts, it was proved 
that Mr. Montgomery had no interest, 
directly or indirectly, in this holding; 
and, will he ask this magistrate for an 
explanation of the filing of this claim. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board consider that their In- 
spector was wrong in refusing to permit 
an inspection of the claims referred to. 
They have so informed the Inspector ; 
and they have told Mr. M‘Cabe that, if 
he desires it, the inquiry shall be re- 
opened to afford him an opportunity of 
inspecting them. Mr. Montgomery has 
been written to on the subject of his 
claim ; but his explanation has not yet 
been received. On such an inquiry I 
presume that it will be competent for 
anyone to proceed, and make of Mr. 
Montgomery any inquiries desired. 

Mr. HEALY: There are two points 
in the Question—the first that of forgery, 
which is one for the Government; and 
I presume there is a question for the 
Lord Chancellor as to whether he will 
supersede Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he be- 
lieved if an offence was proved the party 
would be open for prosecution and a 
fine of £10. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—EDENDERRY UNION, 
KING’S COUNTY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board has been called 
to the fact that, at the Poor Law elec- 
tion held in March for Edenderry Divi- 
sion, Edenderry Union, King’s County, 
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Lord Arthur Hill was allowed to record 
six votes, although the name of Lord 
A. Hill does not appear on the rate book, 
or in any of the legal documents used in 
the Land Commission Court in the pro- 
ceedings with the tenants living on that 

art of the estate out of which Lord A. 

ill claims to vote; whether the clerk 
of the Union, who acted as returning 
oificer, allowed the Trustees of the Mar- 
quess of Downshire to record ten votes 
more than they were entitled to; whe- 
ther the clerk compelled the rate collec- 
tor to give a receipt to a son of one of 
the candidates, who was then allowed 
to vote out of a portion of his father’s 
land, not being an occupier, and still 
living in his father’s house, and having 
no more claim than the other children ; 
whether the votes of several tenants 
were disallowed on the ground that they 
owed seed rate, although all the seed 
rate due to the Union was, long before 
the election, wiped out by a Resolution 
of the Board of Guardians ; whether the 
Local Government Board have arrived 
at any decision yet after four months’ 
consideration; and, whether they will 
grant a sworn investigation, or allow 
the same person to act as returning 
officer at future elections ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the proxy of Lord Arthur Hill was 
allowed votes on a statement of claim 
in respect of rent from property of which 
he is owner in fee. It is not necessary 
that he should be rated. The tenants 
and occupiers are the persons rated in 
such cases. On the 12th of last month 
I informed the hon. Member, in reply 
to a former Question, of the facts as to 
the excess votes allowed to Lord Down- 
shire’s trustees. The allegation in the 
third paragraph of the Question is being 
inquired into. The votes of several per- 
sons were properly disallowed, on the 
ground that they owed seed rate. The 
Board of Guardians have no power to 
wipe out seed rate legally due. The 
Local Government Board have come to 
a decision on the matter complained of 
in respect of this election, and have set 
aside the election of one of the Guar- 
dians returned. They have fully in- 
structed the Returning Officer as to the 
several points raised, and they see no 
sufficient ground to supersede him in 
his office. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked 
whether those persons who had not paid 
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the seed rate would be permanently dis- 
franchised while the seed rate was not 
paid ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he believed that the non-payment of the 
seed rate, like the non-payment of any 
other poor rate, was permanent in its 
effect so long as the rate was not paid. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: The 
Guardians having wiped out the seed 
rate, will they be disfranchised for a sum 
which is no longer demanded from them ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker), in reply, 
said, that the same effects applied to 
this rate as any ordinary poor rate. It 
was really a portion of the poor rate. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE GENE- 
RAL POST OFFICE, DUBLIN — THE 
STAFF OF THE SECRETARY’S 
OFFICE. 

Coroner KING- HARMAN asked 
the Postmaster General, If a revision 
and additions to the staff of the Dublin 
Secretary’s Office of the General Post 
Office was promised in February last, 
and which revision and additional staff 
was rendered imperatively necessary 
owing to the large increase in the corre- 
spondence arising out of telegraph and 
parcels post business, and, if so, why it 
has not been carried out; if it is the fact 
that the corresponding office in Edin- 
burgh, though performing fully a third 
less work than the Irish Department, 
has been revised and additions made to 
its staff; and, if he will state what has 
been the cost of the hands temporarily 
employed in the Dublin Secretary’s 
Office to meet the pressure arising out 
of the increased duties there ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : In reply to the hon. 
and gallant Member, I have to say that 
there is no intention to revise the estab- 
lishment of the Dublin Secretary’s 
Office, and there has been no promise to 
do so; but it is possible that some slight 
addition may be made to the existing 
numbers. The cost of two officers tem- 
porarily lent from London is 15s. a-day 
each ; but these gentlemen will shortly 
return to their ordinary duties. Four 
additional lower division clerks at Edin- 
burgh have been authorized. 


RISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS)—MR. JOHN M. WEIR. 
Ootone, KING-HARMAN asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, If he will state the grounds 
upon which Mr. John M. Weir, who is 
a shopkeeper at Cookstown, and is be- 
lieved to have no practical knowledge of 
land or farming, is to be reappointed a 
Sub-Commissioner under the Land Act? 

Mr. HEALY: Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to ask you, on a point of Order, whether 
the hon. and gallant Member is in Order 
in putting a Question of this sort, which 
contains matter of a contentiouscharacter, 
inasmuch as it states that Mr. Weir ‘‘is 
believed to have no practical knowledge 
of land or farming.’’ As the belief is 
one which is only in the mind of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I wish to 
know whether a Notice of that kind 
ought to be allowed to appear on the 
Paper? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the Ques- 
tion, as it stands, is not out of Order, as 
it inquires whether a gentleman in a 
certain office is or is not unfit to be re- 
appointed ? 

Mr. HEALY: Then, before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers the Question, 
I would like to ask whether he will be 
prepared to state the grounds on which 
all the other Sub-Commissioners, to 
whom Iand my hon. Friends objected, 
were reappointed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I should be ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to promise that. 
As to the Question on the Paper, I can 
only say that the Lord Lieutenant, after 
consultation with the Land Commis- 
sioners, made such selections for reap- 
pointment as it was thought would be 
most conducive to the Public Service, 
and Mr. Weir would not have been 
selected if his work had shown that he 
had no practical knowledge of land or 
farming. 


SALMON FISHERIES PROTECTION, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, If vessels of the Royal 
Navy are used for the protection of sal- 
mon fisheries anywhere on the coast of 
Great Britain; whether applications 
made to the Admiralty for vessels of the 
Royal Navy to protect salmon fisheries 
in Lough Foyle, in the River Lee, 
county Cork, in the Youghal River, 
county Cork, and in other places in Ire- 
land, were uniformly refused, on the 
ground that it was the duty of the Con- 
servators and other persons interested 
in the salmon fisheries to afford the 
necessary protection; whether it was 
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between the Admiralty and the 
Irish Inspectors of Fisheries that no 
vessel of the Royal Navy should be used 
for such a purpose unless in case when 
the inspectors apprehended a breach of 
the peace; whether, in the absence of 
any statement of such an apprehension, 
and without any. reference to the In- 
spectors of Fisheries, the Admiralty 
have quartered a gunboat on the coast 
of Sligo and Donegal, in the Ballyshan- 
non Fishery District; why this course 
has been adopted ; whether the gunboat 
will be withdrawn, and the protection of 
the fisheries be left, as in every other 
case throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to the Conservators and other per- 
sons interested ; and, whether a Copy of 
Correspondence between the Admiralty 
and other Departments of the Public 
Service, as to the employment of vessels 
of the Royal Navy in protecting salmon 
fisheries, will be laid upon the Table? 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Before I reply to the series of Questions 
addressed to me by the hon. Member, 
I would beg to refer him to the answer 
given on the 30th of June last to a Ques- 
tion put to me by the hop. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), which covered 
the whole ground, with the exception of 
the individual case in Donegal Bay. 
Vessels of the Royal Navy have been 
formerly used for the protection of the 
salmon fisheries in Great_ Britain ; but 
it may be understood generally that they 
are no longer so employed. The answer 
to both parts of the second paragraph 
of the Question is in the affirmative. 
No definite arrangement such as is indi- 
cated in the third paragraph of the 
Question has been come to ; but the sub- 
ject is still under consideration. With 
regard to paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 of the 
Question, it is the case that on a requisi- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant a Coastguard 
cruiser was ordered into Donegal Bay, 
owing to the fact that a large number 
of Coastguardsmen were withdrawn fora 
few weeks for the purpose of undergoing 
their annual drill in the Reserve Squad- 
ron. That vessel will no longer be re- 
quired when the men return. The 
general policy of the Government has 
been to leave the duty of protecting 
all the fisheries, except the sea fisheries, 
to the Conservators of the respective dis- 
tricts. I stated on the previous occasion 
to which I have referred that the Corre- 
spondence on the subject cannot well be 
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produced, it being of a confidential cha- 
racter between the two Departments. 


FISHERY LAWS (IRELAND) — CLERK 
AND INSPECTOR OF SALMON FISH- 
ERIES, BALLYSHANNON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that the salaried Clerk 
and Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
the district of Ballyshannon, county 
Donegal, is also the lessee of a salmon 
fishery in that district; whether, as such 
Clerk and Inspector, he is the legal 
agent of the Board of Conservators of 
the District, and charged with the duty 
of prosecuting for breaches of the 
Fishery Laws, and in the event of an 
breach of the Fishery Laws by himself, 
as lessee of a salmon fishery in the dis- 
trict, or by his employés, his duty as 
Clerk and Inspector would be to prose- 
cute himself ; whether the Irish Inspec- 
tors of Fisheries have remonstrated 
against the existence of this state of 
facts; and, whether it will be permitted 
to continue ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Inspectors 
of Fisheries report that they have been 
informed that the fact is as stated in the 
first paragraph of the Question ; and, that 
being so, the possibility of such an 
anomalous state of affairs as is suggested 
in the second paragraph would appear 
to arise. The law gives the Inspectors 
of Fisheries no control over the action 
of the Board of Conservators in this mat- 
ter. It is possible, however, that, never- 
theless, a remonstrance on the part of 
the Inspectors might have some effect, 
and I shall ask them to communicate 
with the Conservators with regard to 
this office. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the Department has revised and 


sanctioned the issue of a pamphlet called 


‘* Facts Concerning Vaccination ;”’ whe- 
ther the following statements, among 
others, appear :— 

“ No risks of injurious effects from it need 
be feared ;’’ “ The fear that a foul disease may 
be implanted is an unfounded one ;’’ 
whether the Department has been in- 
formed by the Committee of medical 
experts appointed to report on Dr. Cory’s 
case that it is possible for syphilis to he 
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communicated in vaccination from a 
syphilitic person— 

‘* Notwithstanding that the operation be per- 
formed with the utmost care to avoid the ad- 
mixture with blood; ” 
and, whether such statements will! be 
allowed to be made under the authority 
of the Board ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The Na- 
tional Health Society have published a 
pamphlet under this title. It was re- 
vised by the medical officer of the Local 
Government Board, and the Board have 
stated that it might be used with advan- 
tage in house-to-house visitation. The 
quotations given in the hon. and learned 
Member’s Question are taken apart from 
the context. The pamphlet points out— 

“That with due care in the performance of 
the operation no risk of any injurious effects 
from it need be feared,” 


and that such mischief as the communi- 
cation of a foul disease by vaccination— 
‘*¢ Could only happen through the most gross 


and culpable carelessness on the part of the 
vaccinator.’’ 


These statements are in no way incon- 
sistent with the Report of the medical 
experts respecting Dr. Cory’s case. The 
Committee reported expressly that— 
“The infants from whom Dr. Cory took 
lymph for his experiments on his own arm were 
in such a condition of obvious syphilitic disease 
as would certainly have precluded their use as 
vaccinifers by even an inconsiderate and reck- 
less vaccinator. Indeed, they were selected by 
Dr. Cory for his self-vaccination because they 
were unquestionable syphilitic cases. It is a 
rule of practice in the profession not to use in 
vaccination lymph taken from a child in whom 
there is any suspicion whatever of syphilitic 
taint, or, indeed, in whom there is any skin 
disease although of a character known to be 
harmless; and the observance of this profes- 
sional rule is strictly enjoined by the Local Go- 
vernment Board in its instructions to public 
vaccinators throughout the country.’’ 


The Board see no reason to alter their 
views with regard to the pamphlet in 
question. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—WEST- 
MINSTER HALL (WEST FRONT). 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther, since the Report on Westminster 
Hall (just presented) shows that, from 
the time it was built, and ‘“ divers 
lodgings” were attached on the west 
side, till the Law Courts were demolished 
the other day, the space on the west side 
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of the Hall always has been occupied by 
useful buildings, he will fully consider 
the growing wants of Parliament, and 
provide for them ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir Charles 
Barry intended to erect an additional 
wing to this building, running from St. 
Stephen’s porch and meeting another 
wing from the Clock Tower. This ex- 
tension, however, was abandoned some 
years ago, and I can hold out no pros- 
pect of the proposal being revived. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give Notice that, considering the 
strong opinion expressed by the Prime 
Minister in regard to the delegation of 
the duties of this House, I shall take an 
early opportunity of asking him, whe- 
ther he will use his influence with the 
First Commissioner of Works not to 
make such delegation physically im- 
possible by devoting the only available 
space to a piece of sham ancient archi- 
tecture ? 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked, whether 
there was to be a Supplementary Esti- 
mate proposed this Session for the build- 
ings in Westminster Hall ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)—THE 
REFORM DEMONSTRATION. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, By whose authority Members 
of Parliament were prevented by the 
police from passing through the Strand 
on Monday afternoon on their way to 
this House ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
received the following answer from the 
Chief Commissioner of Police :— 

“The orders given to the police were that 
they were to afford every facility in their power 
to Members of Parliament ; and, if any mistake 
was made, it was not from want of instruction. 
I do not understand how a Member was stopped 
in the Strand, unless by the procession itself, 
and, if particulars are given, I will inquire 


| into the cause.” 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: I wish 
to ask, whether the police had any 
orders to draw a cordon across West- 
minster Bridge and refuse everyone 
passage, stating that, Members or no 
Members, no one was allowed to pass. 
I was stopped myself in the same way, 
and I should like to ask what steps the 
right hon. Gentleman will take if that 
were done contrary to his orders? 
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Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: I will 
take no steps at all. My orders were 
these. I was very anxious that Mem- 
bers should not be interrupted, and 
when I originally saw the plans of the 
police, I found there had been no pro- 
vision made for keeping open the main 
access to the Houses of Parliament. I 
directed, therefore, that a clear road 
should be kept from Charing Cross down 
to the Houses of Parliament, and that 
was done, as everyone knows, most effi- 
ciently. Of course, I could not go all 
over London looking where Members of 
Parliament might be. I could not in- 
struct the police to do that. The general 
instructions were to give every facility 
they could. I also considered whether 
it was possible, so as not to interfere 
more than was necessary with the traffic, 
to break at intervals the procession, in 
order to allow the traffic to go through ; 
but, on consideration with the police, it 
was seen that such a course would lead 
to great confusion—that the procession 
would fall into confusion, and that it 
would lead to that interruption which it 
was most desirable to avoid. Therefore, 
we determined that could not be done. 
In these circumstances, of course, a cer- 
tain amount of personal inconvenience 
was inevitable. That always happens, 
and must happen, whenever there is 
a crowd—whether there is a Volunteer 
Review, whether there is a procession, 
an entrance of Garibaldi into London, a 
triumphal return from Berlin, or any- 
thing of that kind. There is always a 
certain amount of inconvenience caused 
by acrowd in London. The only thing 
the police can do is to minimize the in- 
convenience as much as possible; and I 
think the general opinion of London, 
and England, and of Europe is that the 
police did their duty admirably on this 
occasion, and that the public suffered as 
little inconvenience as possible. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that a 
Post Office van was delayed for two 
hours, standing in front of the Army 
and Navy Club, on the occasion of the 
so-called ‘‘ Demonstration ” of last Mon- 
day; and, whether, should any similar 
‘‘ Demonstrations”? be announced, he 
will take such steps as he can to insure 
the free passage of vans and carts in 
Post Office employ ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I find that a Post 
Office van, and also a mail cart, were 
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detained on the spot referred to for 
about two hours last Monday afternoon, 
and a communication has been addressed 
to the Commissioner of Police upon the 
subject. Generally speaking, I am 
informed that the police exerted them- 
selves to prevent delay to the mail 
vehicles. 


Subsequently, 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War a Question of which he had been 
unable to give him Notice —namely, 
Whether it was true, as stated in a letter 
to Th: Times, that three Yeomanry bands 
in uniform took part in the Reform De- 
monstration on Monday; whether that 
act was not an infraction of the Queen’s 
Regulations; and, whether the authori- 
ties intended to take any notice of such 
infraction, and to take steps to prevent 
such conduct in the future ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I cannot answer that Question without 
Notice. It is extremely improbable that 
any such thing occurred. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: I will put 
the Question again to-morrow. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT, 1883— 
BALLYMENA BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that the agricultural 
labourers of the electoral divisions of 
Ahoghill and Portglenone, county An- 
trim, applied last year, immediately 
after the passing of the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Act, to the local sanitary autho- 
rity, the Ballymena Board of Guardians, 
to make an Improvement Scheme in 
virtue of the Act, and that the applica- 
tion was attended with no result; whe- 
ther, towards the end of March this year, 
a representation, in conformity with the 
statute, was laid before the Ballymena 
Board, in the interest of the labourers 
above mentioned, together with a re- 
port from Alexander Young, M.D., 
Ballymena, describing the houses of the 
labourers in question as being— 

‘Tn a truly wretched condition,” “ evident] 
unfit for human habitation,” ‘‘ covered wi 
scanty and decayed thatch, the walls in nume- 
rous instances split and rent, in many cases 
ready to come down, in all more or less satu- 
rated with moisture,’ 


and whether the Report declared an Im, 
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provement Scheme to be requisite ; whe- 
ther the Ballymena Board adjourned the 
gression twice, on the third occasion re- 

used to make a Scheme, and held back 
the Report of Dr. Young until the meet- 
ing after that at which they had re- 
solved upon such refusal; whether the 
Board, in compliance with section ten of 
the Act of 1883, have sent to the Local 
Government Board a copy of the repre- 
sentation, accompanied by their reasons 
for not acting upon it; and, what steps 
the Local Government Board will take 
in reference to the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that a Memorial relating to the 
two electoral divisions referred to was 
put forward in October last, and the 
Guardians appointed Committees to in- 

uire into the matter. The Portglenone 
mmittee reported that, in their opi- 
nion, action was not necessary in that 
division. It was subsequently agreed 
that a scheme should be formulated for 
Ahoghill; but the matter was delayed 
too long to admit of anything being 
done this Session. In March last, a 
Memorial was addressed to the Guar- 
dians, asking them to adopt a resolution 
in favour of an improvement scheme, 
and to receive a deputation on the sub- 
ject, which they did. I am informed 
that it is not a fact that these repre- 
sentations were accompanied by any 
Report from Dr. Young, or that the Re- 
ort, when subsequently received, was 
in any way kept back. The clerk states 
that, on his return from the Board’s 
meeting on the 7th of June, he found a 
Report from Dr. Young, who is not the 
medical officer of health, without date, 
in his private office, and that he sub- 
mitted it to the Board at their next 
meeting on the 14th of June. A pro- 
posal to formulate a scheme was several 
times before the Guardians, and was 
finally rejected on the 7th of June. This 
was reported to the Local Government 
Board on the 15th of July, the reasons 
stated being, that in the divisions speci- 
fied, as well as throughout the entire 
Union, there are numbers of cottier 
houses unoccupied for which tenants 
cannot be procured. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are not empowered to take 
any very practical steps in the matter. 
It rests with the sanitary authority to 
prepare a scheme, and submit it if they 
see fit todo so. The hon. Member has 


called my attention to a matter in the | 
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5th paragraph ; and I will see whether 
an inquiry can be ordered. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, would the right 
hon. Gentleman call upon the Local 
Government Board to remonstrate with 
the Ballymena Board of Guardians for 
the delay in dealing with the scheme of 
the 7th of June ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I will see about 
it. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE 
CLONMEL MAILS. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has come to any 
decision as to the acceleration of the 
Mails between Dublin and Clonmel; 
whether it is a fact that the Inspector of 
Mails in Ireland has recommended that 
the Mails for Clonmel be thrown out 
and taken up at Thurles; and, whether 
the only objection to this course is the ex- 
orbitant price demanded by the Limerick 
and Waterford Company for carrying 
the Mails between Thurles and Olonmel ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I have not yet 
been able to come to any decision as to 
the acceleration of the day mail to 
Clonmel. The question of delivering 
and taking up the Clonmel mail at 
Thurles by the mail trains while in 
motion is still open to consideration ; 
but, even if no difficulty existed on that 
point, I fear that I should not be justi- 
fied in calling for a train to be run from 
Thurles to Clonmel solely for the Mail 
Service. The circumstance would be 
different if the Company were running 
a train for passenger purposes at hours 
suitable for the Mail Service. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. Moore, 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that further in- 
quiry should be made. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) ACT 
—FINES FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Constabulary has, since 1878, 
directed the police, where a local town 
court is established under the Act of 
1854, that persons arrested for drunken- 
ness within the town limits, but residing 
outside the town, are not to be brought 
before the Town Justices; whether this 
has the effect of diverting the fines from 
the Borough Fund to the Constabulary 
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Fund, which latter receives one-half of 
all such fines at Petty Sessions ; whether 
this is excused on the allegation that the 
warrant of a Town Justice cannot be exe- 
cuted outside the boundary ; whether, if 
this be so, the Lord Chancellor will ap- 
point the Town Justices to the County 
Commission ; if not, will any steps be 
taken to amend the powers of Town 
Justices as to trans-boundary warrants ; 
is it the case that at present the Inspec- 
tor General is empowered to indorse 
town warrants under section seventy- 
seven of the Act of 1854, as well as 
under the Petty Sessions Act ; and, whe- 
ther, as many towns complain of the 
great loss caused to their funds by the 
rule of the police, a change will in future 
be made ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Constabu- 
lary have been informed that the effect 
of a recent decision, in a case tried in 
the Court of Common Pleas, is that they 
are entitled to take proceedings in their 
own names as complainants at Petty 
Sessions against persons found drunk in 
the public streets of towns under the 
Towns Improvement Act, and that only 
one moiety of the fines recovered in such 
cases is payable to the Town Commis- 
sioners. They are also directed to take 
that course in the cases of persons re- 
siding outside the town. In these cases 
the Constabulary Force Fund receives 
one-half the fines imposed at Petty Ses- 
sions; but I am advised -that it is not 
right to represent such half as diverted 
from the Borough Fund, inasmuch as 
the legal title of the Constabulary Force 
Fund to its share is equally clear with 
that of the Borough Fund. The prac- 
tice of not bringing before the Town Jus- 
tices persons arrested for drunkenness 
within the town limits, but residing out- 
side the town, is not justified on the 
ground stated in the Question—namely, 
“that the warrant of a Town Justice can- 
not be executed outside the boundary ”’ 
—but on this—that the Constabulary 
maintain order and act as guardians of 
the peace in these towns; and that al- 
though the Town Commissioners have 
statutory power to utilize the services of 
the Constabulary as night watchmen (on 
paying for them), yet they do not do so, 

ut leave the work of watching the town 
and maintaining order, and suppressing 
drunkenness to the Constabulary with- 
out making any payment. If the Con- 
stabulary were ehinhiyed as night watch- 
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men, they would take out summonses in 
the name of the Commissioners, and then 
the whole of the fines would go to the 
Borough Fund. The Government are 
advised that the present arrangement is 
not unreasonable or unlawful. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DELIVERY 
OF LETTERS AT DALKEY, CO. 
DUBLIN. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he will 
take steps to remedy the very great in- 
convenience suffered by persons residing 
at Dalkey and the adjoining districts, in 
the county of Dublin, by the non-deli- 
very of their letters until nearly ten 
o’clock in the morning, the consequence 
of which is that a great number of per- 
sons who have daily business avocations 
in the city of Dublin cannot receive their 
letters before leaving home; whether 
this inconvenience, and also the annoy- 
ance caused by the unnecessarily late 
delivery of letters in the evening, are 
wholly attributable to a want of a suffi- 
cient number of letter-carriers and assist- 
ants ; whether it is true that the already 
overworked postmen have had their 
labours increased by the means of trans- 
port for the Parcel Post having been 
reduced ; whether a promise was given 
to the residents of Dalkey that their 
grievances in this particular should be 
remedied after the acceleration of the 
Irish Mail; and, whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of having the mails 
sent direct to Dalkey, instead of keep- 
ing that office as a sub-office to Kings- 
town, having regard to the very large 
number of business and professional 
men who reside at Dalkey and its neigh- 
bourhood, especially during the summer 
and autumn months ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
had ascertained that the first delivery at 
Dalkey was finished at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and he thought that was not 
an inconvenient time. If the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel King- 
Harman) had any special case to com- 
plain of, he would have inquiries made 
about it. He regretted to find that 
Dalkey did not profit as yet by the ac- 
celerated mail service to Dublin, because 
it was necessary to keep the hour of de- 
livery at its former point, in order to 
include letters arriving from the Irish 
provincial towns. He would inquire 
whether anything could be done to acce- 
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lerate the delivery in this respect. Let- 
ter-carriers at Dalkey only took light 
parcels, which did not delay the delivery. 

Coronet, KING -HARMAN asked, 
whether the means of transport had been 
reduced by the taking away of a horse 
and cart from the district? He could 
give a great many instances of delay in 
the matter. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the horse and 
cart were found expensive, and no harm 
was done by discontinuing them. People 
were able to get their letters quicker by 
the present arrangement. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—CONSULAR 
JURISDICTION. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Order in Council to extend 
British consular jurisdiction on the West 
Coast of Africa, so as to insure the more 
speedy and economical apprehension of 
criminals, is now prepared ; and, when 
it will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Order in Council referred to is not 
yet completed; but it is expected to be 
ready shortly, and will be laid in due 
course. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—WESTMINSTER HALL—THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Mr. NEWZAM-NICHOLSON asked 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
last paragraph of the interesting Report 
of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., on West- 
minster Hall, which states that by the 
rules of the British Museum he has 
been unable to obtain some important 
tracings to accompany his Report, espe- 
cially from the Crace Collection; and, 
whether he can suggest a method by 
which such important drawings and in- 
formation, for a National purpose, can 
for the future be obtained, without diffi- 
culty, from a National establishment 
like the British Museum ? 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK, in reply, said, 
that as one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, he trusted he might be allowed 
to answer the Question. The answer 
was that, according to the rules of the 
Museum, tracings were not allowed to 
be taken from drawings or prints with- 
out the permission of the keeper. No 
application was made by Mr. Pearson to 
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the present keeper; and if any wag 
made in the time of his predecessor 
there is no record of it in the office. The 
permission is given in special cases, when 
no injury is apprehended ; but the gene- 
ral rule is a necessary precaution for 
the protection of these valuable docu- 
ments, 


OVERHEAD TELEGRAPH AND TELE- 
PHONE WIRES—LEGISLATION. 


Sir HENRY TYLER asked the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is aware of the number of 
wires now stretched overhead in various 
portions of the Metropolis, of which 
about 230 may be counted between the 
Royal Exchange and St. Michael’s 
Church, Cornhill, and about 200 between 
the Mansion House and Queen Street, 
over Queen Victoria Street; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the danger thus 
occasioned to persons using the streets, 
especially in thunder-storms, snow- 
storms, and in high winds, he will con- 
sider if the time has arrived when some 
means should be taken to deal with this 
question ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We are 
aware that there is a large number of 
wires stretched overhead in the Metro- 
polis, and have no reason to doubt the 
statement as to the number of such 
wires in the localities mentioned. In 
replying to the hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) I stated that we would con- 
sider whether a Select Committee shall 
not be moved for next Session for the 
purpose of inquiry and report on the 
subject. I am advised by the Post- 
master General that of the 230 wires 
mentioned by the hon. Member only six 
belong to the Post Office, and of the 200 
only four. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—PILOTAGE— 
PORT OF SLIGO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in 
consequence of the action of the Board 
of Trade, in granting pilots’ licences to 
two masters of steamers trading to and 
from the port of Sligo, and the action 
of the Sligo Harbour Board, in grant- 
ing pilots’ licences to four other masters 
of steamers trading to and from the 
port of Sligo, the regular outside pilots 
of that port, who gained their licences 
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after apprenticeship, and have acted in 
connection with the port for many years, 
are now almost deprived of their means 
of living, their average incomes having 
fallen from £35 to about £12 a-year; 
and, whether any steps will be taken to 
give them compensation ? e 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: It is the 
duty of harbour authorities, and in 
their default of the Board of Trade, 
under the Statute, to grant, after exa- 
mination, certificates to masters and 
mates, enabling them to pilot the ships 
in which they serve. This has been 
done by the Board of Trade in two 
eases at the Port of Sligo. I do not 
know what licences have been granted 
by the Harbour Board. There is no 
provision for giving compensation to 
persons who had been acting as pilots 
before such certificates were granted. 
No funds are at my disposal for this 
purpose. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—HOUSE 
OF COMMONS—TELEGRAPHIC NEWS- 
RECORDING INSTRUMENT FOR USE 
OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Fir: Commis- 
sioner of Works, If he has yet come to 
a decision whether he will allow a tele- 
graphic news-recording instrument to 
be erected in the House for the use of 
Members; whether, immediately after 
the subject was last mentioned in the 
House, the Company which supplies 
such instruments offered him to erect 
one in the House on payment of the 
cost of erection only; if he can state 
how many hours it would take to put 
up one of these instruments ; and, whe- 
ther he can hold out any hope of one 
being at work this Session, or during 
the proposed Autumn Session, or during 
the Session of 1885 ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he had consulted with the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, who had charge of the arrange- 
ments for supplying telegraphic news to 
the House, and he was of opinion that 
the proposal of the hon. Member did 
not offer any facilities over the present 
system to hon. Members which would 
justify a change. The Company would 


propose to supply the instrument at a 
rental of £50 a-year, with certain occa- 
sional charges; whereas the present 
nn Company supplied its news 
ree. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH—THE UPPER AND 
LOWER THAMES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he will take into consideration 
the expediency of obtaining full powers 
to deal at once with the dangers to 
which the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
and of the Lower Thames Valley are 
exposed, owing to the absence of land 
water in the Thames, and to the pesti- 
ferous nature of the water that circu- 
lates between Bailey Creek and Tedding- 
ton, and to obtain money for carrying 
into effect such a scheme as he may 
deem necessary to mitigate these dan- 
gers? In putting the Question, he 
would ask leave to read the following 
extracts from the Report of the prin- 
cipal Dockmaster of the East and West 
India Dock Company to the Directors 
of the Company :— 

“This half-year we have raised 73,100 tons 
what we considered a good year’s work before 
1881. The river is in a fearful condition, the 
stench from the sewage is very bad, and the 
water very thick and black. It is wages: 
sickening, and we have had during last wee 
high tides, and through having to draw down 
after every high tide water to Trinity datum for 
the protection of the lockgates, causes a strong 
tide to rush in before the following high water 
at Blackwall entrance and Eastern Dock en- 
trance, bringing in an enormous amount of 
sewage. I reckon in four days last week not 
less than 400 tons entered each tide, for as fast 
as I dredged in Biackwall Basin I found almost 
the same water the next day. The banks of 
the basin are covered with a green slimy sub- 
stance, and smell very bad. Some steps should 
be taken by correspondence through the daily 
newspapers, or by direct reference to the Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission, to keep the 
question open, or it will have the same fate as 
other Royal Commissions when the excitement 
dies out.”’ 


Minute of Board— 


‘* The condition of the water is such as tends 
to the enervation of the staff, and would be a 
factor in inducing cholera. The matter should 
be pressed upon the notice of the Board of 
Works and the Government, with a view to the 
river being dealt with, not only in the interest 
of the Docks, but of the citizens at large.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
had this subject under consideration ; 
but the matter is not one with regard to 
which I can propose legislation during 
the present Session. I have, however, 
instructed Mr. Harrison, one of the In- 
spectors of the Board, to report to me 
as to the condition of the part of the 
Thames on which the Lower Thames 
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Valley abuts, and whether, in his opi- 
nion, any temporary arrangements can 
be made by the Local Authorities with 
the view of removing the evils which 
are stated to exist, and providing a 
remedy. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—MINING 
ACCIDENTS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it is true that the Reports of the 
Official Inspectors of Mines, in cases of 
explosions, are refused to persons suing 
for damages under the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, and to the counsel in such 
cases, and that such officers can refuse 
to give evidence when summoned in 
support of a case; and that, in conse- 
quence, the strongest and most reliable 
evidence of negligence is unavailable for 
suitors; and, if he proposes to remove 
this obstacle to the requirements of jus- 
tice ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I am 
not aware, nor have I been able to dis- 
cover, that any Reports have been so 
refused ; but, speaking generally, I 
concur in the spirit of the Question, and 
will take care that instructions are 
given that if Reports are applied for 
they shall not be refused, unless under 
special circumstances. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—COMPUL- 
SORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. RANKIN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, Whe- 
ther during the recess he will take into 
his consideration the advisability of 
altering the age of compulsory school 
attendance from five years to seven 
years of age, with a view to prevent 
children from leaving school by passing 
the fourth standard at so early an age 
as many do at present, and also with a 
view to lessen the great difficulty expe- 
rienced by magistrates in having to con- 
vict parents for not sending young chil- 
dren of five and six years of age regu- 
larly to school ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Considering that 
there are 1,345,196 children of all classes 
between five and seven years of age, of 
whom 920,000 are on the registers of 
public elementary sehools, I am not pre- 
pared to adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Member. What ought to be done, 
and what I hope will be done very soon, 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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is to follow out the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Technical In- 
struction, and enact that Standard V. 
shall be the minimum for total exemp- 
tion. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN) — 
EXPEDITION FOR RELIEF OF GENE. 
RAL GORDON—VOTE OF CREDIT. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any Supplementary Estimate or Vote of 
Credit will be presented to the House, 
before the Prorogation, to defray the 
cost of any expedition that may be 
necessary for the relief of General Gor- 
don and the defence of Egypt? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Government have arrived at no de- 
cision to present a Supplementary Esti- 
mate before the Prorogation to defray 
the expenses of any expedition that may 
be necessary for the relief of General 
Gordon. It is probable, however, that 
a Supplementary Estimate will be re- 
quired in connection. with expenses being 
incurred in preparations for the defence 
of Egypt; and I shall probably be able 
to give the noble Lord a definite answer 
to-morrow. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information with regard to General 
Gordon’s present position; whether the 
rewards which the Government have 
offered for information are now in force, 
or whether they lapsed in the month of 
June; and, whether it is true that the 
Nile will be at its lowest at Khartoum 
by the end of September, so that it will 
then be more difficult to send relief to 
General Gordon up the Nile, and also 


_more difficult for him to leave Khartoum 


by the river, especially by the White 
Nile, than it is at present ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have from time to time given the 
House all the information in the posses- 
sion of the Foreign Office in regard to 
General Gordon’s position. The rewards 
have not lapsed except in the case of the 
messenger mentioned at page 67 of 
“* Egypt (No. 25) 1884;”’ but complete 
discretion as to money rewards has been 
given to Mr. Egerton, as stated in No. 43. 
It is high Nile at Khartoum about the 
beginning of September, and this lasts 
about a month. The river begins to fall 
early in October, and is half Nile by the 
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end of that month. Above Khartoum 
the Nile attains its greatest height early 
in September. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the noble 
Lord whether steps are still being taken 
with a view to convey to General Gordon 
instructions to withdraw, if possible, 
from Khartoum and the Soudan without 
further bloodshed; and, whether steps 
will be taken to inform, ‘if possible, the 
Mahdi that Her Majesty’s Government 
has already recognized the independence 
of the Soudan, and that, as messengers 
-have been despatched to General Gordon 
ordering him~to withdraw from that 
country, he was acting contrary to those 
instructions if he slaughters” Soudanese, 
unless in self-defence ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The answer to the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Question is in the affirmative ; 
to the second, in the negative. 


EGYPT—COLLECTION OF TAXES—USE 
OF TORTURE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether instructions have been sent to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in Egypt 
to inquire into the alleged use of torture 
in levying taxes from the fellahs, and to 
see that, if such is the present habit, it 
will no longer be pursued ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If my hon. Friend will refer to the 
Papers on Egyptian atfairs which have 
just been distributed, he will find from 
the Report of Sir Evelyn Baring, dated 
June 28, that he is of opinion that the 
use of torture by the courbash in the 
collection of taxes has practically ceased. 
Her Majesty’s Government, after con- 
sulting Sir Evelyn Baring, did not con- 
sider that further instructions were 
necessary, as those already given are 
quite distinct. The use of torture and 
the courbash is illegal, as will be seen 
on reference to the Proclamation given 
at page 36 of ‘‘ Egypt (No. 6) 1¢83.” 
and since that the Penal Codes have been 
enacted, which put an end to any punish- 
ment except those specificaily there 
mentioned. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ATTACK ON THE RESIDENT MAGIS- 
TRATE, CO. SLIGO. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has received any in- 
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formation as to an attack having been 
made upon the Resident Magistrate for 
Sligo on the 13th instant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that, about 10 days ago, the Resident 
Magistrate, while taking a walk after 
dusk, was struck by a stone, which was 
thrown over the fence from an adjoining 


Hain Sewerage Board. 


field. He chased and secured a man 


who, he believed, threw the stone, and, 
having demanded his name and address, 
he let him go. It was subsequently as- 
certained that the name and address 
given were false. Mr.-Molony does not 
himself consider that the affair was an 
outrage. 

Mr. SEXT 0 N: 
happen ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: While the ma- 
gistrate was taking a walk along the 
river side near the town. 


Where did this 


LOWER THAMES VALLEY MAIN 
SEWERAGE BOARD. 


Mr. BARRAN asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
having regard to the importance of the 
sewage of the Lower Thames Valley 
being diverted from the river at the 
earliest moment, to the applications 
made to the Local Government Board 
by Heston and Isleworth, Kingston-on- 
Thames, and Richmond, for the sever- 
ance of those places from the Lower 
Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board, 
and to the Report of the Select Com- 


mittee on the Bill of this Session— 


“ That the continuance of the Joint Board is 
not only unnecessary, but operates as a hind- 
rance to the several authorities purifying the 
sewage of their reevective districts;” 
he will now give facilities for the disso- 
lution of the Joint Board and sub-divi- 
sion of its district as recommended by 
the Committee; whether those objects 
could be effected by a short Bill passed 
during the present Session; and, if he 
is not prepared to bring in such a Bill, 
what other steps does he propose to take 
in the matter in the interest of the pub- 
lie and the localities ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage 
District, as I have already stated in reply 
to a Question of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Finsbury (Sir Andrew 


Lusk), was constituted by a Provisional 
Order, which was issued by the- Board 
after local conferefces and inquiries, and 
was subsequently confirmed by Parlia- 
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ment, after very full consideration by a 
Select Committee. It is true that the 
Select Committee on the Bill of this 
Session recommended the dissolution of 
the Joint Board and the setting up of 
new districts. But that recommende- 
tion was made after hearing the evidence 
of two only out of the 11 constituent 
authorities, and without hearing any 
evidence whatever on the part of the 
other nine constituent authorities, or the 
Main Sewerage Board on the subject. 
The Board have received communica- 
tions from Heston, and Isleworth, and 
Richmond as to separation from the dis- 
trict; but no similar application has 
been made by the Kingston-on-Thames 
Sanitary Authority since 1881. I am 
not in a position to dissolve the district 
and set up other districts without giving 
those interested full opportunity of mak- 
ing their representations on the subject 
at a local inquiry. I am, as I stated in 
reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. La- 
bouchere), obtaining a Report as to 
whether any temporary arrangement can 
be made by the Local Authorities with 
the view of mitigating the evils stated 
to exist. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
wished to say that the Select Committee 
heard the promoters of the scheme. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, if he 
was wrong on that pvint, he was right 
in stating that the Committee did not 
hear nine out of the 11 opponents. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
the Committee, having heard two of the 
opponents, considered that they had 
sufficient evidence before them. 


ARMY — MILITARY BARRACKS AT 
LONGFORD—RESIDENCE FOR THE 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is intended to buy or take on lease a 
house for the Army Medical Doctor out- 
side the Military Barracks in Longford ; 
and, whether there is not ample accom- 
modation within the barracks, there 
being now twelve quarters unoccupied 
there ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No proposal of the nature indicated in 
the Question has been made to the War 
Office ; and if such a proposal had been 
made, careful inquiry would be made 
before it was sanctioned. 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
COLONEL DIGBY, J.P. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that Colonel 
Digby, J.P. Westmeath, obtained from 
the Land Commissioners, under the pro- 
visions of the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Act, certain arrears of rent alleged by 
him to be due of a tenant of his named 
James Rickard; whether this James 
Rickard had actually parted with the 
interest in his tenancy toa man named 
James Egan, who paid to the landlord 
all arrears due of the holding; whether, 
after this payment was made, Colonel 
Digby received, and he and Rickard 
divided between them, the money thus 
obtained from the Land Commission ; 
and, whether, if these allegations are 
well founded, he will order fresh pro- 
ceedings to be taken against Colonel 
Digby, and take steps to secure the due 
hearing of the charge before a competent 
tribunal? _ 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that, on the joint application of the land- 
lord and tenant, the Land Commissioners 
extinguished arrears of rent amounting 
to £5 15s., and that a sum of £2 17s. 6d. 
was paid to the landlord. The tenant, 
Rickard, alleges that Oolonel Digby 
gave him £2 7s. 6d. of this sum—from 
which it would appear that he retained 
10s. of it for himself—under what cir- 
cumstances does not appear. I am also 
informed that it is a fact that Rickard 
sold the interest of his farm in Novem- 
ber, 1882, to a man named Egan, and 
that of the price given—£40--a sum of 
£21 10s. was paid to Colonel Digby for 
rent and costs. Whether this included 
all arrears I cannot say. An explana- 
tion will be written for, and, on receipt 
of that explanation, these Reports shall 
be laid before the Law Officers for 
directions whether these Reports dis- 
close an offence, or a case for further 
inquiry. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman communicate with the 
tenant Egan, who purchased the hold- 
ing, and who may have valuable infor- 
mation to give ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, there was 
enough information on the subject to 
satisfy the Law Officers. 

Mr. HEALY: Is it usual, when a 
person is charged with theft, for the 
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Government to write to him for an ex- 
planation ? 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(IRELAND) ACT—CATTLE INSPEC- 
TOR, KILMACTHOMAS UNION. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Lord Lieutenant recently refused 
to sanction the appointment of a gentle- 
man to the post of Cattle Inspector to a 
Southern Poor Law Union, on the ground 
that he was not a fully qualified veteri- 
nary pk pa ; and, if so, whether in 
future only qualified veterinary surgeons 
will be appointed to the post ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is presumed 
that this Question relates to the Kilmae- 
thomas Union, County Waterford, in 
which the Lord Lieutenant refused, in 
April last, to sanction the appointment 
of an Inspector who was not a qualified 
veterinary surgeon, on the ground that 
the Local Authority could procure the 
services of a duly qualified veterinary 
surgeon for the office. The Order in 
Council dealing with the subject requires 
that the persons appointed shall be 
veterinary surgeons, unless the Lord 
Lieutenant is satisfied that it is impos- 
sible to procure, or that for other suffi- 
cient reason it is undesirable to appoint, 
@ person so qualified. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—THE LATE GO- 
VERNOR OF LIMERICK PRISON— 
SUPERANNUATION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Under what 
Act of Parliament had the grand jury of 
the county Limerick power to alter and 
increase the retiring allowance of the 
late Governor of the County Limerick 
Prison by thirty-three pounds ten shil- 
lings per annum over and above the 
amount fixed by a previous grand jury 
in that county ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Mr. Eagar, 
the late Governor, was appointed prior 
to the Prisons Act, 1877, and his posi- 
tion was continued under the Prisons 
Board till last year, when he was retired 
consequent on the abolition of Spike 
Island. The superannuation allowance 
is regulated by the Superannuation Act, 
1859, and a Treasury Minute of 14th 
January, 1879, and the Prisons Act, 
1877, provides for an apportionment of 
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the allowance on the county in respect of 
services prior to April, 1878. The power 
of the Grand Jury, to make a present- 
ment for this is retained by the Prisons 
Act. The portion payable by the county 
would have been primd facie £160 18s. 
per annum ; but the Grand Jury, in the 
summer of 18838, passed a resolution 
that, on account of Mr. Eagar’s good 
and long services, the allowance should be 
£194 15s. 6d. This was the first and 
only resolution passed by the Grand 
Jury, and it was founded on the autho- 
rity I have mentioned. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DAY MAIL 
TO CORK. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Postmaster 
General, If he is aware that about five- 
sixths of the passengers from Dublin to 
Waterford travel vid Maryburgh, and if, 
under the proposed agreement for the 
acceleration of the mails from Dublin to 
Cork, the Great Western mail will not 
stop at Maryburgh, these passengers 
will be compelled to travel vii Carlow ; 
whether such an arrangement will give 
an unfair advantage to the Great South- 
ern and Western line over the Central 
Ireland Railway, which would thereby 
lose a large share of its present passen- 
ger traffic; and, whether he will bear 
this fact in mind when considering the 
proposed agreement ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that, 
| in carrying out the acceleration of the 
day mail to Cork, Limerick, &c., it was 
Leb intended to alter the present day 
mail train from Dublin at 9 a.m., which 
would continue to stop at Maryburgh; 
but the new special train would not call 
there, a stop being unnecessary for mail 
purposes. He regretted that the effect 
of the new arrangement should be in 
any way unfavourable to the Waterford 
and Central Ireland Railway Company ; 
but, so far as the day mail to Waterford 
was concerned, he saw no reason why 
such an improvement of the service by 
the present route vid Carlow should not 
be affected as should secure as long an 
interval for replies by return of post as 
an accelerated service vid Maryburgh. 
Inquiries on this point were being 
made. 





INDIA—THE SALT TAX, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
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Whether his attention has been drawn 
to an article in Zhe Lancet, published 
two months ago, in which that high 
medical authority asserts that— 

* As the diet of the Hindoo is almost entirely 
farinaceous and vegetable, it is a cruel injustice 
to impose a tax that renders a physiological 
necessary a high-priced luxury ;’’ 
and, whether the Government will take 
into account the opinion of Zhe Lancet in 
arranging their future policy with regard 
to the Salt Tax in India ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, that 
the Government of India was fully aware 
of the objections which might be urged 
against the Salt Tax, and bore them 
in mind when considering its fiscal 
changes. 


Army—Loss of 


UNION RATING (IRELAND). 


Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
of 1871-2 with regard to Union Rating 
in Ireland; and, if so, whether such 
legislation will embrace outdoor as well 
as indoor relief? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the Government were very anxious to 
give effect to tha recommendation re- 
ferredto. The system in Ireland should 
be assimilated to the system in England, 
both with regard to indoor and outdoor 
relief. 


JAMAICA—IMPORTATION 
COOLIES. 


Mr. A. PEASE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether, 
in view of the large amount of debt 
which the importation of Coolies has 
already entailed upon Jamaica, and also, 
in view of the despatch of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary for the Colonies of the 
29th September 1877, relieving the 
people of the Island from future taxa- 
tion for this purpose, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any intention of adopting 
the proposal of the Commissioners, that 
the importation of Coolies shall be re- 
newed, and supported from the general 
taxation of the Island ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No de- 
cision has yet been arrived at on the 
proposals of the Royal Commissioners 
relative to Coolie immigration into Ja- 
maica; and, indeed, it is a question on 
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which the Government would not think 
it right to give any definite directions 
until the new Jamaican Legislative 
Council had an opportunity of con- 
sidering it at their meeting in September 
next. I may point out, however, as to 
the terms of my hon, Friend’s Question, 
that the importation of Coolies has never 
been stopped, and that, under present 
arrangements, the expense of hospital 
treatment for the Coolies is maintained 
from the general taxation of the island. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 


Srrm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can give to the House 
any information as to the condition of 
affairs in Bechuanaland; and, whether 
he will lay upon the Table further 
Papers relating to that Country, be- 
fore the Supplemental Estimate is con- 
sidered ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Further 
Papers on Bechuanaland are in _ pre- 
paration, and will be laid on the Table 
before the end of the Session ; but not, 
I fear, in time for the Supplementary 
Estimate. It would be impossible, 
within the limits of an answer to a Ques- 
tion, to give the general account asked 
for; but when the Supplementary Esti- 
mate is moved, I shall be ready to state 
any information we may be in possession 
of. Meanwhile I may say that we have 
received a telegram from the Governor 
of the Cape, in which he informs us that 
the following Resolution has been carried 
in both Houses of the Legislature of the 
Cape Colony—namely, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
expedient, pending the ratification of the Lon- 
don Convention of 1884 by the Volksraad of the 
South African Republic, that the Colonial 
Government be authorised to open communi- 
cations with the Imperial Government, with a 
view to submitting to Parliament, next Session, 
a measure for the annexation to the Cape Colony 
of the territory of the south-western border of 
the South African Republic, now under British 
protection—that is to say, Bechuanaland.” 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND: That will 
include the so-called Republic of Stella- 
land and Gischen ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes; all 
these territories. 


ARMY—LOSS OF LIFE IN EGYPT. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
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following approximate estimate of loss 
of life in Egypt since the English occu- 
pation appears in trustworthy sources of 
information, to wit :— 
Number 
of 
Killed. 
1882. Destruction of Alexandria (Ann. 
Reg. 1882, p. 368). . . 2,000 
Tel-El-Kebir (ditto, ditto) . 1,000 
1883. Massacre of Hick’s Army (ditto, 





1883, p. 389). . . « . « 11,000 
Attempt to relieve Sinkat (ditto, 
ww. ee ee ee ee 
1884. Massacre of Baker’s Army (De- 
spatch to Sir E. Baring, Blue 
Book, Egypt, No. 12, 1884, 
8 eee age age 
El Teb (Graham's Despatch, 
ditto, p. 121). . . . . .) 900 
Tamasi (ditto, ditto, p. 161) 2,000 
Total . + 20,000 





and, whether he will submit the above 
statement to official inspection for cor- 
rection and amplification, and lay the 
amended statement upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have referred to the authorities which 
are quoted in the Question, and the 
numbers which are given in the hon. 
Member’s statement appear to be cor- 
rectly stated from these authorities. 
However, except in the case of Baker 
Pasha’s force, and the Battle of El Teb, 
they appear to be estimates only. We 
have no means in the War Office of gor- 
recting or amplifying these estimates. 
I do not see there would be any ad- 
vantage in embodying the estimates re- 
ferred to in a Parliamentary Return ; 
but it would, of course, be open to the 
hon. Member to make any use he thinks 
fit of the information which he has 
compiled. 


SCOTLAND—THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, EDINBURGH. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether, in- 
asmuch as by the munificence of a 
private benefactor all difficulties as to 
the allocation of the space in the new 
wing of the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art are obviated, he will 
give instructions for the work to be 
begun at once ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes, Sir; 
tenders will be invited for this building 
in a few days. 
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IRELAND—THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, DUBLIN. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether any further 
progress has been made in the seleetion 
of the design for the Science and Art 
Museum, Dublin, and how soon the 
arrangements are likely to be com- 
plete ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, the 
hon. Member knew that the recom- 
mended design proved, on valuation, to 
involve an expenditure much above the 
prescribed limit. They had, therefore, 
been driven, in justice to the other com- 
petitors, to inquire into the other designs. 
Two of these could not be entertained 
under any circumstances; valuations 
were in progress as to the other two, 
which the Committee of Advisers had 
placed in order of merit. The Board 
of Works were considering what pre- 
liminary work could be done in antici- 
pation of the final decision. 

Mr. DAWSON: What isthe difference 
between the cost of the selected design 
and the sum which the Government is 
prepared to give ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I do not think it 
would be fair to state that until the 
other designs have been examined. 

Mr. DAWSON : Is not the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that it is a matter of a 
very few thousand pounds? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No. 

Mr. DAWSON: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman state what it is, if he knows it? 

Mr. COURTNEY: It is not fair to 
other competitors to state what this 
difference is. 

Mr. GRAY: Is it the fact that the 
competitors, whose designs are now 
under consideration, are Englishmen, 
and that the competitor whose design 
has been set aside is an Irishman? And 
more particularly, I wish to ask the hon. 
Gentleman, whether he hopes to be able 
to state the decision of the Treasury in 
this important matter before the House 
rises ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have no in- 
formation as to the nationalities of the 
competitors. I hope the examinations 
will be completed in time to announce 
them to Parliament. 

Mr. DAWSON: I wish to ask the 
hon. Gentleman, whether it is not the 
fact that this question, which concerns 
the education of the Irish people, has 
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been, for the sake of a few thousand 
pounds, 16 years in contemplation, and 
has not yet been settled ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have already 
told the hon. Gentleman that it is not a 
matter of a few thousand pounds. 

Mr. DAWSON: I ask, is it a fact 
that it has been 16 years in contempla- 
tion by the Government ? 


[No reply. ] 


SHIP BROKERAGE (FRANCE). 


Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of the 
Correspondence with Shipping Associa- 
tions and Reports from the British Em- 
bassy at Paris, on the question of Ship 
Brokerage in France (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, Commercial, No. 
12, 1883) ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There will be no objection to lay upon 
the Table the Correspondence to which 
my hon. Friend refers, and it will be at 
once prepared for publication. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked, 
Whether the noble Lord would state that 
any more energetic steps would be taken 
to bring this matter, in which the com- 
merce of this country took so great an 
interest, to a satisfactory conclusion ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I can hardly admit that more energetic 
‘steps are necessary, because these nego- 
tiations have been curried on in Paris 
by Mr. Crowe with great ability. No 
doubt the matter is one of importance. 
It is now before the Secretary of State, 
and it may be advisable, if no satisfac- 
tory result is soon arrived at, to take 
some further steps. 


METROPOLIS—STATE OF THE 
STREETS AT NIGHT. 


Mr.SAMUEL SMITH (for Mr. Cror- 
PER) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether hisattention 
thas been drawn to remarks made at a 
meeting last week of the ‘‘ Central Vigi- 
lance Committee,” at which His Grace the 
Duke of Westminster stated that the 
condition of certain streets of the Me- 
tropolis was ‘notoriously scandalous 
and disgraceful,’ for utter shamefulness 
‘‘ not to be equalled in the whole world;” 
that tradesmen “in some of the prin- 
cipal streets” live under what is really 
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Streets at Night. 
“a Reign of Terror,” and, if they took 


‘individual or isolated action,” 
they would be in fear of being’ boy- 
cotted; whether the powerlessness of 
the police in regard to this nuisance is 
owing to a difference of opinion on the 
part of the magistrates in regard to the 
evidence necessary to support convic- 
tions for the offence specified in Sub- 
Section 11 of 2 & 8 Vict. cap. 47, sec. 
54; and, whether it may not be possible 
to obtain a consensus of magisterial 
opinion on this point ? 

Mr. PULESTON asked, whether, in 
view of the unfortunate state of things 
arising from the suspension of the main 
provisions of the Contagious Diseases 
Act, the Government would not restore 
those provisions, pending the introduc- 
tion of the long-promised Bill on the 
subject ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware of the extent 
to which innocent young men and inno- 
cent old men were accosted by females 
in the streets? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
attention has long been directed to this 
subject, and I think it one of very great 
importance. I am glad to see, by the 
Question of my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. 8. Smith), that he attributes a great 
part of the evil to the helplessness of the 
police in the matter. That is entirely 
my opinion. I believe the condition of 
the streets will never be made what it 
ought to be unless further powers are 
given to the police, as in Glasgow and 
other towns. Clauses to that effect were 
introduced into a Bill which passed the 
House of Lords, and I deeply regret 
that that Bill cannot pass into law this 
Session. It is not necessary for the Go- 
vernment to consider the question, be- 
cause they have embodied their views in 
the clauses of that Bill. I am glad to 
see, from the Questions on the Paper, 
that those views will have the support 
of the Vigilance Committee; and, with 
their support, I have very little doubt 
that the Bill will pass into law, and will 
have the effect desired. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed the 
opinion that the police ought to have 
further powers. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman ; and he 
wished to ask, whether he could not give 
effect to that view in a short Bill this 
Session ? 
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Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he wished he could think that a short 
Bill would involve a short discussion on 
this subject. .The information he had 
on that point hardly encouraged him in 
such a hope. Short Bills sometimes 
took a long time in passing. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not answered his 
Question, whether something could not 
be done in the way of restoring the sus- 
pended powers of the Acts he had re- 
ferred to, so as to prevent that condition 
of things which arose from the with- 
drawal of the police? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that the Government did not propose to 
do anything of the kind referred to. 
They considered that the police in towns 
had ample powers, which they might 
put into operation if they chose so to do. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that there were several large 
establishments in which the girls em- 
ployed slept on the premises five nights 
in the week, but were not allowed to do 
so on Saturday and Sunday nights? 

Strr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had no cognizance of that. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following extracts from a 
speech made by the Right honourable 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, at the Annual 
Meeting of the ‘‘ Central Vigilance Com- 
mittee” at Willis’s Rooms on July 16th 
1884 :— 


“ There are hundreds and thousands of poor 
girls, as honest, good girls as ever lived, en- 
gaged in their daily occupations in London at 
a distance from their homes. Often, in the 
winter season, especially, they have to return 
home after dark, and they are exposed to every 
form of temptation. Unless you could hear from 
their own lips, as far as they dare communicate 
it to you, what they sce or hear, it would seem 
almost too monstrous to believe. A gentleman 
called upon me the other day who had been in 
Regent Street. He said he was at the head of 
a very large firm, and he had in his establish- 
ment from 200 to 300 married women and 
young single women. He said, ‘I am obliged 
constantly to go as far as I can with these 
women when they leave their work to see them 
safe beyond a certain point, because there are 
people waiting in the neighbourhood for the 
purpose of alluring them away, and perhaps 
indulging their horrid inconceivable taste by 
pouring the most filthy wickedness into the ears 
of these young girls.’ That is the case with 


reference to one large establishment, and I have 
heard it with regard to others, 


If you want to 
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correct the evil you must go to this male solici- 
tation, as.well as female solicitation (applause). 
You must create a strong public opinion, which 
will prevent the evil practices of these men, 
many of whom are in a decent position in 
society, and have ample means. You must pre- 
vent these men going out night by night as 
they do, indulgin their beastly proclivities, 
and corrupting and dishonouring society to the 
utmost extent possible. You must know that 
circumstances have very much altered now in 
respect to the work of these young women, 
who, as I say, have to work some two or three 
miles away from their homes. A short time 
ago the hours of labour were very much limited, 
in some of the workshops, and they managed 
to get home in decent time, but now, by the 
permission of the Secretary of State, with the 
view to the relief of certain trades, the hours 
of labour are so prolonged that many of these 
poor girls cannot leave their workshops until 
nine or ten o'clock at night. Then they have 
perhaps three or four miles to go from their 
work to their homes. What they say is, ‘so 
long as we can keep together we are tolerably 
safe, but the time comes when we must separate 
to go in different directions to our homes, and 
that is the time when we are exposed to these 
annoyances, too dreadful to describe.’ That is 
the state of things in our streets ;” 
and, whether he is prepared to consider, 
during the recess, some remedy for this 
deplorable state of things ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
thought he had substantially answered 


the Question already. 


ARMY—MARRIED SOLDIERS’ QUAR- 
TERS AT WOOLWICH. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to his statement that the over- 
crowding of the married soldiers’ quar- 
ters in the Cambridge Cottages at 
Woolwich would at once be remedied, 
Whether it is the fact that, although 
negotiations have taken place for renting 
sixteen houses, in order to afford proper 
accommodation for the married soldiers, 
no result has been arrived at, and the 
overcrowding still continues, causing 
much inconvenience and danger to the 
health of the troops and of the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent districts ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Authority has been given to the General 
Officer Commending at Woolwich to hire 
cottages for the purpose of relieving the 
married soldiers’ quarters ; but it is ne- 
cessary that the sanitary conditions of 
the cottages should be carefully exa- 
mined before they are actually taken 
over. This inspection, and the conse- 
quent repairs, will be pushed on as 
rapidly as possible, 
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POST OFFICE—THE TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Post- 
master General, When he will be able 
to return an answer to the Telephone 
Companies in regard to matters in dis- 
cussion between them and the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The United Tele- 
phone Company and its affiliated Com- 
panies have submitted to me three dif- 
ferent proposals, tne consideration of 
which involves many complicated and 
difficult details; and I am sure it is of 
great importance that these proposals 
should be carefully considered in all 
their bearings. I have personally de- 
voted all the time to their investigation 
I could spare, but have not yet been 
able to complete it. I may add that 
from four other licensed Companies I 
have not received any statement; but I 
have informed them that if they do not 
at once furnish me with one, I must de- 
cide without having their views before 
me. Although I cannot fix the precise 
day, I can but repeat the promise that 
there shall be no unnecessary delay ; and 
I can assure my hon. Friend (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) that no one can be more anxious 
than I am that the question should be 
speedily settled. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman expected that his 
decision would be pronounced be- 
fore the Post Office Estimates were 
taken ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he should do 
everything he could to speedily arrive 
at a decision; but he felt that the in- 
terest not only of the Post Office and 
the public, but of the Telephone Com- 
panies themselves, required that that 
decision should not be a hasty one; and, 
therefore, he should not like to give the 
hon. Member a pledge. 

Mr. GRAY said, that on Monday he 
would address a Question on the subject 
to the Prime Minister. He would ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that a question was in dispute as 
to the respective rights of this House 
and of a Government Department to 
override the House’s decision ? 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE MAILS 
IN CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 

General, Is it a fact that in the town of 
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(Irelatid). 


Cavan the mail closes at six o’clock in 
the evening, although the train which 
carries it on does not start from Clones, 
twelve miles distant, until fifteen mi- 
nutes past nine p.m. in consequence of 
the bags from Cavan being now sent, as 
they were a century ago, by a one-horse 
car taking two and a-half hours to make 
the journey, although there is direct 
communication between both towns by 
rail which could be accomplished in 
twenty minutes ; is it also a fact that by 
this arrangement the towns of Arva, 
Killeshandra, Ballynagh, and Carri- 
gallen have to post their evening letters 
in the middle of the day, from three to 
half-past three o’clock p.m., several 
other minor offices in the district being 
also equally inconvenienced ; whether, 
within the past two years, the Town 
Commissioners of Cavan, and represen- 
tative meetings of merchants, traders, 
bankers, and other inhabitants of the 
different towns mentioned, have not 
by memorials pointed out this great 
grievance more than once to him, 
and requested a remedy; his reply 
being, in one case, that the Rail- 
way Company for this short journey 
claimed an exorbitant price ; and in the 
other, that the matter ‘would have at- 
tention ;’’ whether it is not a fact that a 
train arrives from Dublin and the west 
at eight p.m. each evening, by which 
passengers cannot proceed further be- 
cause of the breach in the service at this 
point; and, whether it is in the power 
of the Government to compel the Great 
Northern Railway Company to supply 
this great public service by running a 
train from Cavan at a quarter-past 
eight p.m., for mails and passengers, at 
a reasonable price, in connection with 
the arrival of the Midland Great Western 
train each evening, there being no diffi- 
culty in arranging for the return morn- 
ing service, a train being already run- 
ning, which, by a slight attention to 
time, can be utilized for this pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It is the fact that 
the night mail between Cavan and Clones 
is conveyed by cars, there being no 
existing trains at hours suitable for the 
mailservice. I will have further inquiry 
made as to the possibility of coming to 
some arrangement with the Railway 
Company; but unless the trains could 
be utilized for ordinary traffic I fear the 
cost of running them specially for the 
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mails would be greater than the corre- 
spondence for the district affected would 
warrant. 


POST OF FICE (IRELAND)—THE LETTER 
CARRIER BETWEEN BALLYCONNELL 
AND DERRYLIN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is a fact that a few 
months ago a person named M‘Mullen, 
who acted as letter-carrier between 
Ballyconnell and Derrylin, committed 
several breaches of trust in opening let- 
ters containing cheques, coin, etc. ; whe- 
ther, since M‘Mullen absconded, a per- 
son named M‘Garvey has for three 
months performed the duties; whether 
there was any cause of complaint 
against M‘Garvey; and, whether it is 
now proposed to give the appointment 
to a brother of the former employé 
M‘Mullen? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member’s Question, I beg to say 
tbat George M‘Mullen, the postman re- 
ferred to, was employed under an allow- 
ance to the sub-postmaster of Bally- 
connell to provide for the work, and that 
his services were dispensed with in con- 
sequence of his not performing it satis- 
factorily. The suspicion which had pre- 
viously fallen on M‘Mullen of tampering 
with letters was not the cause of his 
losing his situation. M‘Garvey has 
been employed by the sub-postmaster as 
u temporary arrangement only, pending 
the appointment of a permanent post- 
man in M‘Mullen’s place. William 
M‘Mullen, who has been nominated 
and who is about to be appointed, was 
strongly recommended. So farasI am 
able to ascertain he bears a very good 
character, and I do not think that the 
fact of his brother’s performing his work 
unsatisfactorily ought to stand in his 
way. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. Bicear, 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he did not 
know whether the two brothers had 
lived in the same house; but, in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of one brother, 
he made special inquiries as to the con- 
duct of the younger brother, and people 
in the neighbourhood informed him 
there was nothing whatever against his 
conduct, 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
MILITIA OFFICERS. 


Sm FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that there are 792 vacan- 
cies for Officers in the Militia, and that 
some Regiments want more than half 
their establishment of Officers; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
rule will be enforced by which Officers 
are retired under the age clause, par- 
ticularly in Regiments where the forced 
retirement of Officers would cause an- 
other vacancy ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The actual vacancies for officers of 
Militia amount to 795; and in 11 regi- 
ments the vacancies amount to half the 
number of officers. As regards the forced 
retirement of Militia officers, I can onl 
repeat the answer I gave on the 16th 
June to the hon. Member for Clare (Mr. 
O’Shea)— 

“Under the Regulations now in force lieu- 

tenant-colonels retire at 55, majors and cap- 
tains at 50 years of age; but in all cases officers 
are permitted, on the recommendation of the 
General Officer commanding, to serve five years 
longer. Having regard to the efficiency of the 
service and the maintenance of a fair flow of 
promotion, it would not, in my opinion, be 
desirable to suspend these Regulations.”’ 
I am not aware of any present reason 
for changing the opinion I then ex- 
pressed. This serious deficiency is, how- 
ever, under the consideration of the De- 
partment, with a view to the suggestion 
of some remedy if possible. 

Str FREDERICK MILNER asked 
whether it was worth while to spend so 
much money on the Militia if they were 
not to be maintained in an efficient 
state ? 


[No reply. 


LAW AND POLICE—ARMED BURGLARS, 


Str FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in view of the 
dastardly outrages recently committed 
by armed burglars, he will consider the 
advisability of immediately introducing 
a short Bill, giving the Judges power, 
on conviction, in all cases where wea- 
pons, dangerous or destructive to human 
life have been used, or, (if thought ad- 
visable) where they have been found on 
the person of the burglar, to order 
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flogging, in addition to the punishment 
already provided; and, whether the 
punishment of flogging has been found 
to have a most salutary and deterrent 
effect, in cases of garotting and robbery 
with violence ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
this is a matter which has often been 
considered, and a great deal is to be 
said on both sides; but I would rather 
not commit myself to an opinion in the 
negative. Certainly, the last time when 
it was proposed to extend to various 
offences the punishment of flogging, 
the opinion of Parliament was decidedly 
adverse. 


GIBRALTAR AND SPAIN—EXPULSION 
OF SPANISH SUBJECTS. 


Mr. WODEHOUSE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the statement reported to have 
been made by the Spanish Home Minis- 
ter, in the Spanish Senate, that 5,000 
Spaniards had been expelled from Gib- 
raltar in retaliation for the measures 
adopted by the Spanish Government to 
prevent an invasion of cholera, is cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir; 
the action taken by the Gibraltar Go- 
vernment was in nowise one of retalia- 
tion, but one of necessity. There would 
have been, and is, no objection to admit 
the Spaniards as usual, did the Spanish 
Government allow them to return each 
night to Linea. ‘This, however, the 
Spanish officials will not allow. They 
have, therefore, been kept out, as, if 
once admitted, they would not be al- 
lowed to return to Spanish territory, and 
the Government of Gibraltar would be 
compelled to lodge, feed, and employ 
these aliens, and in the event of a visita- 
tion of cholera would find the city, which 
is already crowded, saddled with the ad- 
dition of thousands of Spanish subjects. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—ISLE OF WIGHT 
PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY (for Mr. 
Srety) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a paragraph 
in the Hampshire Independent of the 16th 
instant, which states that, on the pre- 
eeding Saturday, the whole business of 
the Isle of Wight Petty Sessions was 


Sir Frederick Milner 
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brought to a standstill, and great incon- 
venience thereby sustained by the re- 
fusal of two magistrates to take their 
seats on the Bench, although they were 
within the building at the time; and, 
whether, if this allegation is true, he 
will, either himself or through the Lord 
Chancellor, convey to these gentlemen 
his disapproval of their conduct ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Before 
I take any official action, I should have 
more authentic information of the matter 
than is contained in a newspaper para- 
graph. When the circumstances are 
brought before me, then I shall see 
what should be done. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether the labours 
of the Conference had arrived at such a 
point that he could inform the House 
whether application was likely to be 
made to Parliament to sanction any 
official arrangement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I can- 
not give any information at present. 
The Conference met to-day, and meets 
again on Monday. I cannot say posi- 
tively, but Iam not without hope, that 
after that meeting on Monday I may be 
able to give more definite information 
on the subject. 


ABYSSINIA—THE TREATY. 


Mr. M‘COAN said, he wished to ask 
a Question as to the non-appearance of 
the Abyssinian Treaty. The other docu- 
ments were published that morning, but 
the actual Treaty was not. When would 
it appear ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, he believed that Paper 
would be distributed in the course of the 
day. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—MR. J. D. ELLIOTT, RATE 
COLLECTOR FOR THE BLACKROCK 
TOWNSHIP COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in reference to the debate 
which took place in Committee of Supply 
on Tuesday evening, during which cer- 
tain pledges were given by the right 
hon. Gentleman, If he can now inform 
the House whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have arrived at any deci- 
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sion; and, if so, what decision, as to 
the further employment of Rate Collector 
Elliott ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the follow- 
ing letter has been received by the 
Under Secretary from the Blackrock 
Town Commissioners :— 

“Blackrock Township, Secretary’s Office, 
Town Hall, Blackrock, July 23, 1884.—Sir,— 
In reply to your letter of the 13th ultimo, I am 
directed by the Commissioners of Blackrock to 
state, for the information of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, that the reason which led 
the Commissioners to realize the securities given 
by Mr. Elliott at the time of his appointment 
was as follows :—Finding the rates much in 
arrear, the Commissioners ealled on Mr, Elliott 
for an explanation. He at once informed them 
that relying upon the practice which had existed 
ever since Blackrock became a township— 
namely, that a period of two years was allowed 
to the collector for the collection of the rates, 
he had retained in his hands money belonging 
to the Commissioners which he had collected 
and was then unable to pay them in cash. He 
made a full disclosure of the sums so retained, 
and handed over to the Commissioners house 
property, which they have reason to believe 
will, together with the securities referred to, 
cover the amount, and they obtained from him 
additional securities to replace those realized, 
and to provide for his punctuality in future. Iam 
directed to add that the Commissioners have, of 
course, altered this vicious system of collection 
which led to these irregularities.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, J. M. 
Porter, Secretary. To the Right Hon. G. O. 
Trevelyan, M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland.”’ 


The Irish Government and the Local 
Government Board have no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. Elliott ought to be re- 
moved from his office. This can be done 
at once by issuing a Sealed Order, 
under the 33rd section of the 1 & 2 
Vict., 0. 56; but the Board of Guardians 
might complain of such a mode of deal- 
ing with one of their officers without 
communicating first with them. The 
Board of Guardians will accordingly be 
requested at their next meeting to call 
upon Elliott to resign, and to inform 
him that the Local Government Board 
has determined not to allow him to re- 
tain a position of trust in the Poor Law, 
and that they will be prepared, under 
the section above referred to, to remove 
him if he doesnot resign. I am sorry 
to make what would otherwise be a pre- 
mature statement ; but considering that 
the Blackrock Tewn Commissioners have 
practically refrained from answering our 
letter from the 13th June to the 23rd 
July, and then only did it under pres- 
sure, I should hardly be justified in 
taking any other course, and therefore 
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I think Parliament is entitled to hear, 
at the earliest moment, our decision. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to state, 
for the convenience of the House, that 
we are desirous of going forward with 
the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and 
Tegal Practices) Bill; and shall 
therefore ask the House to go out of 
Committee soon after half-past 11 this 
evening. 

Mr. GRAY: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether it is still in- 
tended to proceed with the Medical Act 
Amendment Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope to be 
able to state that to-morrow. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
The Bill is down for Monday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; but I hops 
to be able to state the intentions of the 
Government regarding it to-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—oO 


ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVI. 
GATION BILL.—[Brix 244.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
BILL REFERRED TO SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he had to in- 
form the House that he had two altera- 
tions to make in reference to this Bill. 
The first was simply a Resolution, 
authorizing the insertion of money 
clauses. That was a matter of course. 
The other matter was—it had been 
found that the Bill must be referred to 
a mixed Committee—three Members to 
be nominated by the House, and two by 
the Committee of Selection. He should, 
therefore, propose to discharge the Order 
for Committee on next Monday, and 
move that it be referred to this Hybrid 
Committee. It would not prejudice the 
important provision asked for by the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy)— prohibiting the sale of the 
Canal to any Railway Company—as to 
which he hoped to be able to arrange 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the hon, Gen- 
tleman would give any assurance as to 
who the Members of the Committee 
would be, or would this proposal in any 
way withdraw from the House the power 
of Amendment? 
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Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
when the Bill had been reported from 
the Committee it would be competent 
for the House to recommit it. As the 
number of the Committee was so small, 
no assurance could be given as to who 
the Members would be. 


Order for Committee upon Monday 
next read, and discharged. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee of 
Five Members, Three to be nominated 
by the House and Two by the Commit- 
tee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting 
of the Comnmiittee be referred to the Committee; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Three to be the quorum. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpty—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 
Oxass III.—Law anv Justice. 


(1.) £105,764, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Ex- 
penses, &c. 


Mr. WEST said, he wished to call 
attention to a matter which properly 
arose under this Vote. Inthe first place, 
he thought there ought to be a diminu- 
tion in the amount of the Vote, seeing 
that there had been a considerable dimi- 
nution of crime in the country during 
the last few years; and he thought, if 
certain steps were taken, which he in- 
tended to point out, the amount of the 
Vote might be still further reduced. The 
Committee would be aware that, in ac- 
cordance with the recent decision which 
they had come to among themselves, the 
Judges now thought it their duty, when 
on Circuit, to deliver the gaols of all the 
Sessions’ prisoners who might be in 
prison at the time they went on Circuit. 
The operation of that rule had, no doubt, 
very considerably increased the expense 
to which the country was put in connec- 
tion with criminal prosecutions; and he 
would ask his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) to 
state, if he was able to do so, what the 
difference was in the average charge 
of cases tried at the Assizes as com- 
pared with those tried at Sessions. The 
way in which the new rule operated 
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was this. When a Judge went into an 
Assize town—and he might mention 
Manchester, because, as hon. Members 
knew, he was connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice in that city, and, 
therefore, was acquainted with what oc- 
curred there, although he had no doubt 
that the same thing occurred in other 
towns—when a Judge went into Man- 
chester, whether the number of prisoners 
in gaol was large or small, he had to 
try them all, and the practice involved 
a considerably increased charge under 
the present rule, although he was not 
aware what the actual increase of ex- 
pense was. His opinion, however, was 
that the cost of the trial of prisoners at 
Assizes was almost double the cost of 
trial at Sessions. It was obvious that 
it must be so. The Assize fees were 
heavier than those at Sessions, and 
the witnesses, both for and against 
the prisoners, were engaged for a 
much longer time. There was another 
matter which he thought deserved the 
attention of the Committee, and it was 
this—even the innovation to which he 
objected did not involve alone an in- 
creased expense to the Imperial Exche- 
quer, but it also inflicted a very great 
hardship upon prisoners. He would 
give, as an illustration, a case which oc- 
curred the other day, and which hap- 
pened over and over again. By the 
practice which the Judges adopted of 
trying all these prisoners at the Assizes, 
accompanied by the power they pos- 
sessed of trying them at a central sta- 
tion, prisoners were frequently taken 
from very long distances to the Assize 
towns, and it was often very difficult 
for them to bring up their witnesses. 
The other day, under this arrangement, 
a prisoner was sent from Barrow-in- 
Furness all the way to Manchester to be 
tried. It appeared to him (Mr. West) 
that it was a very great hardship upon 
the prisoner, even if he were guilty—for 
he was only a boy, and sentenced toa few 
days’ imprisonment—to be tried in an- 
other and a distinct Division of the 
county of Lancaster, after having been 
sent, on a charge of committing some 
trifling offence, all the way from Barrow- 
in-Furness to Manchester, a distance of 
more than 70 miles. If he wished to 
call witnesses, how could he bring them 
up, when they might have to remain in 
Manchester for a week or 10 days before 
the trial came off? These were difficul- 
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ties which arose from the new practice 
which had been adopted by the Judges. 
He was not complaining of the Judges 
at all, nor would he say that, under the 
present system of administering the law, 
they were not right in what they did. 
But the evil of which he complained was 
a great one; and he could not help 
thinking that the Government and the 
House of Commons ought to look into 
the matter, and devise some remedy for 
a state of things that ought not to be 
allowed to continue. The gentlemen 
serving upon the jury were also com- 
plaining of the fact that the duty of try- 
ing such offences was thrown upon them ; 
and that was notall. The Judges them- 
selves who had adopted this new practice 
were frequently found making public 
declarations that a great hardship was 
thrown upon them when they were 
called upon to try such cases. He, 
therefore, could not help thinking that 
some remedy ought to be considered 
and, if possible, adopted; for, as the 
matter went on, it would become more 
and more important. It was known 
that the Judges had lately entered into 
a bargain with the Treasury as to the 
scale upon which they were to be paid 
their Circuit expenses. What that bar- 
gain was he did not know; but he hoped 
to hear something about it in the dis- 
cussion of the present Vote. If the 
newspapers were right, the public were 
given to understand that the expenses of 
the Judges during the time they were 
on Circuit were to be paid by the day. 
He was afraid that the tendency of that 
arrangement would be to throw a good 
deal of unnecessary work upon the 
Judges. He was not prepared to say 
that the Chairmen of Court of Quarter 
Sessions or the Recorders would shirk 
their own part of the duty; but where 
there were a body of men paid for the 
discharge of certain duties, and another 
body either not paid at all, or at a very 
diminished rate, somehow or other the 
paid body very generally got a larger 
share of the work than the unpaid body. 
Whether that would be the result in 
this case he was unable to say; but 
such a scheme would tend towards an 
increase of the duties of the Judges; 
and on the part of the Chairmen of 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions and 
the Recorders there would be no in- 
disposition to allow the Judges to doa 
little more of the work, so that those 
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who were not quite so well paid for it 
might do a little less. He hoped his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be able to tell the Committee 
what was the difference in the average 
cost of trying cases at the Sessions and 
at the Assizes. He further trusted that 
his hon, and learned Friend the Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) would be 
able to hold out some hope that a remedy 
would be applied to this undoubted evil, 
both in regard to the juries, the public, 
and the Judges themselves. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
leave it to his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General to reply to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. West) upon 
the legal aspect of the case, while he him- 
self: (Mr. Courtney) would only deal with 
the financial part of it; and he was 
afraid that, even upon that point, he 
was able to give his hon. and learned 
Friend very little information. The 
present system had only been in opera- 
tion for little more than a-year; and, 
consequently, there was not much ex- 
perience to go upon. Further experi- 
ence, therefore, was needed, in order to 
ascertain how it would work. The only 
way in which the financial effect could 
be ascertained would be by comparison 
with the relative number of prisoners 
tried at the Sessions and at the Assizes, 
and then comparing the average cost at 
the Sessions with what the cost of trying 
prisoners at the Assizes was, together 
with the length of the sittings. 

Mr. WEST said, he did not wish to 
trouble his hon. Friend with the average 
expense; but what he would like to 
get at was the difference between the 
cost of trials at the Sessions and at the 
Assizes. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
he was not in possession of the figures 
which his hon. Friend asked for. The 
actual cost of trials might depend very 
much upon various circumstances. For 
instance, there was the case, to which 
his hon. Friend had referred, in which 
a prisoner had been sent from Barrow- 
in-Furness for trial in Manchester. It 
was avery difficult matter to ascertain 
the cost of a trial, seeing that a pri- 
soner might be detained at the Assizes 
for a much longer time before his trial 
came on than he would be at the Ses- 
sions. He would endeavour to ascertain 
whether any calculation of this kind 
could be made. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could only state, 
in reference to the legal portion of the 
matter, that, as far as he was personally 
concerned, he was in favour of remitting 
the trial of all smaller classes of offenees 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions. He 
saw no reason why they should not be 
tried there, instead of being sent to the 
Assizes. It was most important, not 
only in regard to the expense, but in 
consideration of the other important 
functions the Judges had to perform, 
that their time should not be unneces- 
sarily wasted in the trial of trivial 
offences on Circuit. At present there 
were four Assizes, instead of the two 
they had formerly; and if the trials at 
the Court of Quarter Sessions took 
place immediately before the trials at 
the Assizes, the duties of the Judges 
might be relieved. If that were not so, 
prisoners might be left over for trial 
for a considerable period. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
thought the suggestion was worth con- 
sideration whether, if there were four 
Assizes in the year, as he hoped there 
always would be now, the holding of 
the Quarter Sessions just before the 
Assizes might not be important in order 
to prevent what was little short of a 
scandal under the present arrangement ? 
No doubt, it would be improper for the 
Judges to leave prisoners in gaol await- 
ing trial for a long period ; and at pre- 
sent it was necessary, as a matter of 
law, that the Judges should effect an 
entire clearance of the gaols as far as 
possible; but if the Sessions were going 
to be held very shortly after the Assizes, 
would it be absolutely necessary, as it 
was under the present terms of the 
Commission, to effect an entire delivery 
of prisoners from the gaols? Was it 
not possible to ‘alter the terms of the 
Commission, and thus get rid of the 
evil ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, it was a moot point 
whether it was absolutely necessary or 
not that the Judges should effect an 
entire clearance of the gaols. He 
thought that the Judges had cume to 
the conclusion that it was not absolutely 
essential; but the practice had been to 
deliver the gaols, and leave no prisoner 
awaiting trial. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that if that were the opinion of the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James), he would 
eall his attention to what happened at 
the Spring Assizes at Lewes this year. 
A certain learned Judge went down to 
deliver the gaols at the Assizes, and 
prisoners were sent to be. tried beth 
from East Sussex and West Sussex. But 
what happened ? The Judge got through 
a certain portion of his work, and he 
then stated that he had to go somewhere 
else, and all the prisoners who were un- 
tried had to be taken back to gaol with- 
out trial—a thing unheard of before. 
From his neighbourhood all the pri- 
soners were sent to Lewes, and the wit- 
nesses had, of course, all to attend there; 
and the cases ought, therefore, to have 
been disposed of at once. He did not 
blame the learned Judge, because he 
had no doubt that he was obliged to go 
somewhere else; but the fact remained 
that the gaols were not delivered, the 
cases were not tried, and the prisoners 
had to be taken back to Lewes again 
some one or two months later. He 
thought it a circumstance which ought 
not to have happened; and, therefore, 
he had called attention to it. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuert) said, he entirely 
agreed with his non. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that it 
was most undesirable—and he might even 
use a stronger expression than that— 
that the trial of prisoners should have 
been delayed in the manner described. 
He hoped the recent arrangements 
would prevent such an occurrence in 
future. The new arrangement pre- 
scribed that if there happened to be 
more work in a particular town than 
was expected, or more than the Judge 
could satisfactorily get through in the 
time fixed for holding the Assizes, 
another Judge should be sent down to 
his assistance from London in order to 
secure that the whole of the work should 
be got through. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the recent 
arrangement, as they were told by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James), did not touch the griev- 
ances of the Judge’s time being occupied 
in trying Court of Quarter Session cases. 
A scandal o¢curred at Wolverhampton 
some years ago in consequence of a 
Judge considering it his duty to clear 
the gaols. In some of the cases the 
parties were not ready to proceed 
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with the prosecution; and, therefore, the 
Judge discharged all the prisoners, and 
let them loose upon society. He had 
in his possession a letter from the late 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in which 
that learned Judge stated that in his 
opinion, when prisoners were sent for 
trial to the Court of Quarter Session, 
it was not the duty of the Judge of As- 
size to deliver the gaols. The remedy 
he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would suggest 
was that the prisonerscommitted for trial 
to Quarter Sessions should only be tried 
at Quarter Sessions, and that it should 
not be imperative on the Judges to 
interfere in any way whatever. He 
would ask whether the Commission 
could not be altered so as to set the 
question at rest? The Commission was 
altered once, and altered so as to remove 
the difficulty; but, subsequently, on 
account of some difference of opinion 
among the Judges, it was altered back 
again to the old form, thus bringing 
about the same difficulty and expense. 

Mr. WEST said, that the difficulty 
just alluded to by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) reminded him (Mr. West) 
that before the Judicature Act was 
passed the Commission issued for the 
county of Lancaster was in a different 
form from that issued for the other 
counties in the country. It was issued 
in such form that the Judges were not 
required to deliver the gaols. He might 
call to the attention of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General a 
circumstance which had happened within 
his own knowledge. Within the last 
year an Assize had been put off because 
the Sessions had been fixed for two days 
after the date proposed for the Assizes ; 
and if the Assizes had been held on the 
proposed day, the Judges would have 
had to have tried all the Sessions’ pri- 
soners. 

GenEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked for information in reference to the 
examination of the accounts under this 
Vote before the Comptroller and Account- 
ant General. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was impos- 
sible for the Treasury to enter into a de- 
tailed examination of the accounts which 
were sent in by the local authorities, 
when payment of the expenses actually 
incurred was ordered. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he knew that perfectly well; but 
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he wanted to know how the various 
charges in the accounts were examined, 
and by whom ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could only 
state that the gross amount paid over to 
the local authorities would be about 
£150,000. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £289,822, to complete the sum 
for the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
he was himself in full sympathy with 
the proposal for continuous sittings, and 
he also agreed with the doctrine laid 
down by Jeremy Bentham—and he was 
glad to see a strong disciple of Bentham 
on the Treasury Bench in the person of 
his hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
(Mr. Courtney )—that alaw tax—that was 
an undue cost of law—was the worst of 
all forms of taxation. He did not 
propose to move the Amendment for 
the reduction of this Vote which stood 
in his name; but he would now address 
himself to a statement recently made by 
the Lord Chancellor in reply to a depu- 
tation from the county of Lancaster. 
The Lord Chancellor, referring to the 
Chancery Court of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, expressed an opinion that it might 
be possible to constitute that Court a 
portion of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
eature; but that a material element in 
the case would be the disposition, on the 
part of the locality, to find the necessary 
funds. A Return moved for last year 
had been produced, showing the surplus 
fees of the Palatine Court; and he 
would ask his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
whether he could say what the position 
of the public in the county of Lancaster 
was in regard to the surplus fees, which 
amounted to about £80,000? The Lord 
Chancellor, in reference to the Supreme 
Court, said that the matter was going to 
be made clear by a new Order as to the 
process of trying Admiralty and Chan- 
cery cases on the spot. He wished to 
know if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General or the Attor- 
ney General could give any explanation 
of that new Order, and what would be 
the arrangements after it was issued in 
reference to the Assizes held at Man- 
chester and Liverpool, because the Lord 
Chancellor did not make it clear whether, 
in the event of the business not being 
completed, for instance, at Manchester, 
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the Judge would return from Liverpool 
to Manchester in order to deal with the 
unfinished business. He understood 
that morning that the Judge now sitting 
at Manchester had ordered a delay of 
the Commission for Liverpool, until he 
had completed the business at Man- 
chester. He thought that was a per- 
fectly fair arrangement, and he had no 
question to put in regard to it; but he 
hoped the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General would be able to give some in- 
formation on the other point. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he was un- 
able to state what form the Order would 
take. He knew, however, that it was 
proposed to provide for the hearing, both 
at Manchester and Liverpool, of Chan- 
cery cases that were entered for trial 
locally, and the Judges would go to 
Manchester and Liverpool to try Chan- 
cery cases at certain stated times. With 
regard to Admiralty cases, they often 
involved a great deal of expense; and it 
was frequently found that the arrange- 
ments that were found suitable for the 
hearing of Chancery cases were not at 
all suitable for the hearing of Admiralty 
cases, inasmuch as it was desirable to 
fix a day for the latter cases, when it 
was possible to get the witnesses to at- 
tend. There would always be a diffi- 
culty, therefore, in sending anyone down 
to try Admiralty cases locally; and he 
was unable to say how it was proposed 
to deal with them; but, as regarded 
Chancery cases, it was proposed that the 
Judges should go both to Manchester 
and Liverpool in order to to try them in 
those cities. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the Writ Department of the 
Central Office of the Supreme Court. 
Last year a complaint was made by the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
that the number of clerks in this De- 
partment was too large, and the expense 
too great, for the work that had to be 
done; and he (Sir Henry Holland) was 
disposed to concur in that view. It was 
then stated, in reply, that new arrange- 
ments were to be made, which would 
tend to reduce the Staff, at all events, 
the expense of the Department. But 
he observed that the contrary was the 
case; for, in the present Estimate, there 
was an increase of £494 in respect of 
the first and second class clerks, and, ad- 
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mitting the decrease of £200 in respect 
of the third class clerks, there still re- 
mained an increase of £294 in lieu of 
the promised decrease. He desired to 
know the reason of this increase ; and 
whether it was probable that the new 
arrangements would soon lead to a de- 
crease? He desired to put another 
question to the Government in respect 
of this Vote. It was stated last year, 
during a discussion, that the reason 
why the arrears in the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court were so 
much larger than in the Common Law 
Division was that the business was 
greater because the scale of costs in 
the Chancery Division was 30 per cent 
higher than in the Common Law Divi- 
sions, but that new rules were being 
made, or to be made, to equalize the 
scale of fees in all the Divisions. He 
wanted to know whether such rules had 
been made; and whether, if they had 
been made, they had been sufficiently 
long in operation to enable the Govern- 
ment to judge whether the effect of them 
has been to equalize the business and 
arrears in the Chancery and Common 
Law Divisions ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he would sug- 
gest that Probate and Divorce cases, as 
well as Chancery and Admiralty cases, 
might be tried in Lancashire, and also 
in other centres throughout the country. 
It was notorious to those who were familiar 
with the practice of the Probate and 
Divorce Court that the expenses were 
very heavy, and that a great part of 
them were incurred by reason of the 
large number of witnesses who were 
brought up to London and kept in at- 
tendance for a long time. If they were 
about to send Judges to such centres as 
Lancashire, to try Chancery and Ad- 
miralty cases, he did not see why they 
should not extend the jurisdiction to 
other classes of cases. If it was de- 
sirable to try Chancery and Admiralty 
cases at Manchester and Liverpool, there 
was no reason why Probate and Divorce 
cases might not also be tried, and the 
expense of sending witnesses to London 
saved; nor did he see why the number 
of centres should not be increased, and, 
for example, jurisdiction given to try 
cases at Bristol, Plymouth, and York. 
It seemed to him that a considerable 
amount of economy might be produced 
by increasing the number of centres 
they now had. 
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Mr. GREGORY said, that in regard 
to the question raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), he 
was in favour of trying cases on the 
spot, and of allowing the Judges to sit 
until all the cases were disposed of, 


making provision that, as far as possible, 
they should be tried locally; but, al- 
though that applied to Chancery as 


well as Common Law cases, there was 
very considerable doubt whether Ad- 
miralty cases should not be exempted 
from the general rule of trying cases 
locally. Admiralty cases required a 
special jurisdiction. There were very 
few Judges who were qualified to try 
Admiralty cases, and there were only a 
limited number of the members of the 
Bar who were qualified to conduct them. 
They required a special training, and a 
specialknowledge. Therefore, hethought 
the Admiralty jurisdiction would form 
an exemption to the general rule, al- 
though he admitted that facilities should 
be given for trying Chancery cases 
locally. He had not risen, however, to 
make a comment upon that question, 
but upon the more general one which 
was involved in the present Vote. The 
Vote itself was one of very considerable 
magnitude and of great importance; 
and what he wished to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to was the 
very large contributions to the Vote 
which were received from the suitors, 
He thought the Committee were hardly 
aware of how much of the expense fell 
upon the suitors. It would be found 
that the total Vote amounted to 
£492,000; and if hon. Members would 
look at the foot-note they would find 
that no less a sum than £409,000 was 
contributed by suitors towards that 
expenditure; so that, practically, the 
suitors provided nearly the whole of the 
expenditure they were now dealing with. 
He confessed that he was one of those 
who very much agreed with the prin- 
ciple that the administration of justice 
was a matter of common right to which 
everyone was entitled ; and it was hard 
enough for a man to come into Court to 
defend his rights, without being sub- 
jected to a heavy pecuniary fine. A 
suitor, in many instances, was not only 
fighting his own cause, but was very 
frequently engaged in getting a general 
principle of law laid down and in settling 
a case for the public advantage. He 
was afraid it was a little too late to alter 
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the principle which guided the general 
tie oriesinle Pe of one pha now, 
because for many years past the suitors 
had been dealt with in a different way ; 
but, at all events, he had a right to ask, 
on behalf of the suitors, that they should 
not be subjected to any further burdens. 
He called attention to this question be- 
cause, very recently, a very considerable 
imposition had been put upon the suitors 
in the shape of the increased fees the 

were required to pay. He did not wis 

to trouble the Committee with details of 
the figures. A Return had been laid 
upon the Table of the House, and from 
that Return it would be seen that it 
amounted to something like £30,000 or 
£40,000 a-year. It was provided, under 
the new Rules, that when any discovery 
was required, or any interrogatories 
made, the parties requiring the informa- 
tion should be bound to deposit £5 for 
costs. He had protested against the 
Rule on more than one occasion. No 
doubt, it was all very well to limit 
interrogatories or frivolous applications ; 
but he thought that might be done if 
proper attention were paid to the nature 
of them, and he did not think that the 
imposition of a heavy fine upon the 
suitor was the proper way of limiting 
such applications. It was found that for 
every £5 deposited there was an average 
expenditure of £2 15s. for paying in 
the amount and obtaining a payment 
of it out of Court; so that every suitor 
who deposited £5 for a discovery or 
an interrogatory, had to pay £50 per 
cent of that amount for the information 
he required. He trusted that some 
alteration would be made, so that the 
practice might be got rid of altogether. 
He had reason to think that it was 
altogether unnecessary. With regard 
to the alteration of the fees generally 
by the Commission appointed to revise 
them, their principle with respect to 
these fees had been to place all of them 
upon what was called the higher scale. 
There were formerly two scales of fees, 
according to the amount involyed—one 
in regard to claims under £1,000, and 
the other to claims above that amount. 
But recently, under the new Rules, all 
these fees had been levelled up, and all 
of them assessed upon the higher scale. 
That, however, was not all, because fees 
ad valorem were levied on sales under 
this Court; and any property sold, pur- 
chased, or mortgaged under an Order 
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of the Court became subject to a new 
imposition of this nature. He hoped 
these matters would receive attention 
and correction, and he protested most 
earnestly against any additional fees 
being thrown upon the suitors. He 
thought they were already sufficiently 
heavily taxed for the administration of 
justice. No doubt, the Judges’ salaries 
were thrown upon the Consolidated 
Fund, and the suitors were not called 
upon to pay for their services; but, as 
the question now stood, all the rest of 
the cost was thrown upon the suitors. 
It was an unduly heavy tax upon the 
administration of justice, which was a 
common interest, and ought to be borne 
in some measure by the community at 
large. He did not see why the accumu- 
lations of the fees contributed by suitors 
might not be made use of in cheapening 
the cost of the administration of justice, 
and he hoped to have some assurance 
from the Law Officers of the Orown that 
the matter would receive attention. He 
saw no reason why the accumulated 
fund should not be permitted to be used 
for the benefit of suitors in the Court, 
which would put an end to a consider- 
able amount of that taxation which, at 
the present moment, was found to be 
extremely onerous. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
not attempt to follow his hon. Friend 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) in discussing whether Jeremy 
Bentham was right or wrong in regard 
to imposing the cost of justice upon the 
country. A good deal had happened 
since Bentham wrote upon that question, 
and he did not think the Committee 
would be prepared to accept Bentham’s 
views on many questions, and especially 
in reference to the administration of 
justice. He thought the latter part of 

is hon. Friend’s speech answered the 
former part of it. He did not see, upon 
principle, why the general taxpayer 
should pay for the litigation into which 
other people entered. Why should a 
man who wanted a divorce get it for 
nothing, and throw the expense upon 
the public, who already contributed 
something towards the general expense 
of keeping up the admininistration pro- 
vided by the Divorce Court? A very 
large sum was charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund in the shape of salaries, 
which did not fall upon the suitors at all. 
Although that sum did not appear in 
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the present Vote, there was a Memo- 
randum which showed what it was; so 
that it was evident the fees did not 
balance themselves as accurately as the 
hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) thought; and he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) was not prepared to urge upon 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) the propriety 
of decreasing the fees. He had great 
confidence, however, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not decrease them; and 
he was sure that if he attempted to im- 
pose the burden upon the taxpayers he 
would meet with a strong, vigorous, and 
successful opposition. Much of the 
business of the Courts was administra- 
tive, and not contentious, and it was 
absurd to contend that the persons in- 
terested should not bear the burden. 
He wished to ask for information upon 
a point which had been referred to by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland)—namely, the 
staff of the Central Court. He had a 
letter in his pocket which he would not 
trouble the écmmittes by reading ; but 
if the statements contained in it were 
true, it was quite clear that a vigorous 
investigation was required into the whole 
of the administration of the Central 
Court. He had understood his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General to 
promise last year that such an investiga- 
tion should take place. He did not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury had had his 
attention called to the Return which 
appeared in Zhe Times almost week by 
week in reference to bills of sale. Two 
years before the Act of 1882 they reached 
about 60,000 a-year. That Act was 
passed under the recommendations of a 
Committee over which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
presided, and last year the number was 
reduced from 60,000 to 11,000; but he 
did not see that there had been any re- 
duction in the cost of the Bills of Sale 
Office. On the contrary, he found it 
was costing just as much now there 
were only 11,000 bills of sale registered, 
as it did when there were 60,000 to re- 
gister. He would also ask what con- 
trol there existed over what might be 
ealled the inner life of the Courts of 
Justice? If hon. Members turned to 
Page 212 of the Estimates, they would 
find that there was an extrardinary staff 
of ushers, messengers, porters, &c. ; alto- 
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gether, about 200 persons were engaged 
in the Courts of Justice, costing the 
country nearly £20,000 a-year. He be- 
lieved there were about 19 or 20 Courts. 
No doubt the building was a very large 
one; but he found that there were 10 
ushers and messengers attached to the 
Central Office ; 21 to the Chancery Di- 
vision; 21 to the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion; 29 to the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Office; seven to the Bank- 
ruptcy Department ; while the sub-divi- 
sions had also a large draft of their 
own. Who was responsible for the em- 
ployment of so many persons about the 
Courts? "Who saw that they discharged 
their supposed duties? And who con- 
trolled the time they devoted to them ? 
He thought the whole of the Central 
Courts ought to be placed under the con- 
trol of some Department of the Govern- 
ment—the First Commissioner of Works, 
or some other person, who should be 
responsible for the work done and for 
the salaries paid. It was also desirable 
that something more should be known 
as to the intentions of the Government 
in regard to the working of the Judica- 
ture Act, which had now been in force 
for something like 10 years, and for the 
carrying out of which £500,000 had 
been voted. He was expressing almost 
the unanimous opinion of the Legal Pro- 
fession, when he said that the adminis- 
tration of justice was neyer in a more 
unsatisfactory state than it was at pre- 
sent. In fact, they were in a perfect 
state of general chaos. What was 
wanted was economical justice, and 
quick justice; but they got neither. 
Matters were getting daily worse and 
worse; they were continually trying 
fresh experiments, but they did not go 
to the matter root and branch. They 
were always trying stop-gap Acts of Par- 
liament—trying to put new wine into 
old bottles, with the result that the 
bottles burst and the wine was wasted. 
That had been the course pursued dur- 
ing the last 10 years. There was no 
man more capable or more competent 
than his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General to deal with the 
matter, and if he would deal with it 
in the same manner as he had dealt 
with corrupt practices, he would find 
that the House of Commons were pre- 
pared to support him. He was quite 
aware of the opposition that would be 
raised; but their forefathers had sur- 
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mounted the opposition of Lord Eldon 
and those who agreed with him in those 
days, and he thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would receive ge- 
neral support now. The business of 
Law Reform at the present moment was 
increasing the cost of law and delay- 
ing the administration of justice. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) for the complimentary way in 
which he had spoken of him; but he 
could not quite admit that the present 
state of things in respect of legal pro- 
cedure was worse than it had ever 
been. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his re- 
marks applied principally to the Chan- 
cery Division. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry. James) said, they were apt to 
conclude that things never could have 
been so bad as they found them. They 
were apt to forget evils which had been 
got rid of; and he imagined that*if they 
could go back to the state of things 
which existed under Lord Eldon’s rule 
in the Chancery Courts, and in regard 
to the administration of justice gene- 
rally, it would be found that a much 
greater cause of complainst existed than 
could be found now. He did not for 
one moment suggest that the present 
system was by any means perfect, and 
that there were not considerable causes 
of complaint ; but his hon. Friend would 
agree with him that changes made for 
the sake of change were in themselves to 
be avoided. If they unsettled procedure, 
or unsettled existing regulations, out of 
consideration for the suitors and the ex- 
penses which had to be borne by them, 
they might bring about evils greater 
than those which they remedied. They 
had lately introduced new Rules, the 
operation of which had not yet been 
tested, and it would be somewhat pre- 
mature, therefore, to hold out a promise 
of any further change at present. No 
one knew the difficulty of effecting 
changes in their legal procedure unless 
they had practically undertaken them. 
Unless they could get a concurrence of 
opinion among those who were intrusted 
with the responsibility of administering 
justice, the introduction of small changes 
would not only be dangerous in itself, 
but were very apt to be overborne. He 
did not think that any great change 
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could now be introduced in the direc- 
tion of legal reform with any beneficial 
result. As far as he could ascertain, the 
Lord Chancellor and the Judges were 
doing their best to increase the public 
satisfaction with the administration of 
the law. As for the minor officials 
about the new Law Courts, there was 
not one person too many for the work 
that had to be done. Any person who 
was in the habit of constantly attend- 
ing the Courts would know that there 
was not one person employed there 
more than was absolutely required. 
The interests of the public required pro- 
tection. There was an immense num- 
ber of rooms in the Courts containing 
very valuable property and valuable 
papers, which it was impossible to leave 
unguarded. The public and the juries 
needed protection and direction. For- 
merly, they had great assistance from 
the police. The police in Westminster 
Hall acted 'in aid of the ushers of the 
Court, and gave most valuable assist- 
ance. They took charge of the pas- 
sages leading to the Courts, and directed 
persons who were required to be in at- 
tendance upon the Courts. All that 
was now done away with, and all the 
work was thrown upon the official staff. 
Therefore the number, large as it ap- 
peared to be upon the Paper, was im- 
possible to be reduced. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
call the attention of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to a matter to which 
he (Mr. Warton) had already directed 
attention, but unfortunately without suc- 
cess. He alluded to the want of eco- 
nomy in regard to Clerks of Assize. At 
Page 209 of the Estimates, he found 
that there was a clerk appointed to the 
South-Eastern Circuit at £950 a-year. 
They knew perfectly well that what was 
called the South-Eastern Circuit was a 
combination of four out of five counties 
in the Home Circuit and part of the 
Norfolk Circuit. It was quite natural 
that so long as the old clerk of the Nor- 
folk Circuit lived, he should be continued 
to be paid his salary; but he thought 
there should be an undertaking that, 
in the event of the death or resignation 
of either one or the other of these gen- 
tlemen, one clerk would in future be 
sufficient for the whole Oircuit. He 
found that one Associate did for the 
whole Circuit, and one Clerk of Indict- 
ments, and why should there be more 
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than one Clerk of Assize? As a matter 
of fact, the counties were taken in acer- 
tain regular order following one after 
another. There was, consequently, no 
clashing of places, and the same gentle- 
man could go from town to town through- 
out the whole Circuit. When the ques- 
tion was last raised the hon. and learned 
Attorney General seemed to think that 
this reckless expenditure should be con- 
tinued for ever; but his hon. and learned 
Friend might have changed his opinion 
since, and he would therefore ask him 
whether, in the event of a vacancy 
arising, he would arrive at the conclu- 
sion that there was only a necessity for 
retaining the services of one officer? 
The ‘other point he wished to refer to, 
was the secret bargain between the 
Judges and the Treasury. Whether it 
was a dignified matter to enter into a 
bargain at all, he would not venture to 
inquire; probably, the Judges knew 
what was best for them to do. It had 
not been formally stated to the House, 
but it had leaked out somehow or other, 
that the sum of £15 15s. a-day was to be 
paid to each Judge on account of his 
expenses on Circuit. As an ordinary 
rule, the Judges received £4,500 a-year, 
and, being allowed £500 for their Cir- 
cuit expenses, they had in reality £5,000. 
Then putting the salary at £5,000 a-year, 
why, in addition, should they have 
£15 15s. a-day? The bargain might be 
a fair and honourable one both for the 
Judges and the Treasury to enter into; 
but when he came to Page 215 of the 
Estimates, he could not find any item 
that led him to suppose that any allow- 
ance of this kind was made. The Esti- 
mate appeared to have been passed 
without any consideration of the effect 
of the change. There seemed to be an 
addition in the aggregate of £350; and 
he should like to know if that item went 
in any way to make up this increase, or, 
if not, where the increase was explained? 
It was possible that the Estimate was 
drawn up before the arrangement was 
made, and, if that were so, they might 
ry. be told that there would be a 
upplementary Estimate. THe certainly 
did not see in the Vote any sort of an 
Estimate for this £15 15s. a-day. There- 
fore, he should be grateful for an expla- 
nation. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had no 
doubt that all this legal work could be 
done for about one-half of the present 
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charge, not because the Judges objected 
to any reform, but because there were 
a great many lawyersin the House, and 
so long as the House contained so lar, 

a number of legal Gentlemen they would 
naturally get up to defend almost any 
abuse which gave a salary to a lawyer. 
He was agreeably surprised to find his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) suggest 
that there should be an inquiry. He 
could assure his hon. Friend that he was 
quite a rara avis among the legal Gen- 
tlemen of the House, who naturally 
looked after‘‘NumberOne.” He wanted 
to know something about Masters in 
Lunacy and the Visitors in Lunacy. He 
believed that last year there was a sum 
of £80,021 spent on the Masters in Lu- 
nacy; and, besides that, two sums of 
£10,275 and £5,895 for the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy. There was a strong 
feeling in the country that something 
ought to be done in regard to the law 
affecting supposed lunatics. He did not 
know if the Visitors in Lunacy visited 
private asylums; but recent events 
showed that persons could be taken up 
upon what he might term “‘ bogus” certifi- 
cates, put in asylums, and kept there 
without being visited by any indepen- 
dent official. He did not complain that 
the Vote was too large; he almost 
thought it was too small, considering 
the large number of lunatics there were 
about. He thought that, if necessary, 
some kind of legislation should take 
place. He should also like to have some 
information with reference to the Petty 
Bag Office. The salaries and expenses 
of that Office amounted to £1,400, and, 
recently, when he put a Question to his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, he was informed that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew nothing 
about it. Perhaps the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General would 
be able to enlighten the Committee on 
the subject ? It was perfectly true that 
a year or two ago some moderate ser- 
vices were performed by these officials ; 
but he understood that they were not 
— now, as they had been abo- 
ished by the changes introduced into 
the law. Nevertheless, the salaries 


were still being paid. He also desired 
to know why the item of £225 for the 
Preacher of the Rolls Chapel was al- 
lowed to appear on the Estimates? 
What did this Preacher do? He had 
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never heard of the Rolls Chapel, and he 
had never heard of a Preacher until he 
found that the country was called upon 
to pay £225 a-year for him. There was 
an Established Church in this country, 
possessing very large funds, and he did 
not see that it was for the benefit or 
good of anyone that they should vote 
money in order that this Preacher should 
preach in the Rolls Chapel, probably to 
no congregations. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
make a few observations in reference to 
the question of fees. The charge for 
the administration of justice amounted 
to £490,852; whereas £409,000 were re- 
ceived from fees, in addition to other 
items, which brought the total sum up 
to £464,000. The charge upon the Oon- 
solidated Fund included the whole cost 
of the Judges for criminal as well as 
civil business ; and the Vote now under 
consideration included a sum of £41,000 
from the District and Probate Registries. 
He thought he was correct in saying that 
those District and Probate Registries 
were kept chiefly engaged on work con- 
nected with the proving of wills. He 
did not think they undertook any con- 
tentious matters, or any work that cor- 
responded with the usual work of the 
Registrars of the Courts of Justice. 
Therefore, that sum of £41,000, together 
with half the judicial charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund, as representing the cri- 
minal portion of the duties of the Judges, 
ought to be deducted; and he found 
that there would still be a profit upon the 
administration of justice, which, he 
thought, was a state of things which 
ought not to exist. Certainly, if the 
country allowed its administrative work 
in connection with justice to be paid for 
by fees, it was not desirable that they 
should make a profit out of it. The 
form in which the Estimates were pro- 
duced afforded them no opportunity of 
knowing what portion of the fees be- 
longed to the different branches of 
the administration of justice; but he 
noticed that the Chancery fees came to 
£380,000, so that a very large portion 
of the contributions towards the cost 
came from the Chancery Division. He 
was strongly impressed by the fact that 
the country derived a considerable profit 
out of the business of the Chancery Divi- 
sion. This was not a state of things 
that ought to be allowed, and, at aly 
events, they ought to have some mean 
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of ascertaining whether it was so or not. 
If it were really the fact, regulations 
ought to be carried out to diminish the 
fees in that branch of legal procedure 
It certainly could not be fair to charge 
the Chancery suitors with any portion 
of the cost of Common Law business. 
Another serious grievance on the part 
of the Chancery suitors was the great 
delay which arose in the conduct of 
business. He believed the main cause 
was the excessive amount of work in the 
Chief Clerk’s office, and he would sug- 
gest that, where necessary, additional 
Chief Clerks should be appointed. He 
believed that additions might be made 
without any actual cost to the country. 
The fees from the additional amount of 
business transacted would pay for the 
extra cost. With reference to the pro- 
pee to allow Chancery cases to be 

eard locally in the county of Lanca- 
shire, he thought it would be regarded 
as a satisfactory one as far as it went. 
He would, however, reiterate what he 
had said before on the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), 
that the only satisfactory way of deal- 
ing with the Chancery business of 
Lancashire would be to incorporate in 
some way the Chancery Court of the 
County Palatine with the High Court 
of Justice. The County Palatine Court 
had, at present, its local Registries, and 
a perfect establishment for administra- 
tion. Its only defect was, that it was 
limited by localities. If that limit were 
abolished, and if the cases could be dealt 
with in that Court, either in London or 
in the locality, he believed a great ad- 
vantage would arise. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) seemed to think that law- 
yersin that House were always in favour 
of increasing legal charges. He had 
said that they did that in the interest of 
‘* Number One,’ and then the hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to propose that there 
should be an increase in the cost of the 
administration of the Lunacy Law. He 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) did not know 
whether the hon. Member, in regard to 
that, was actuated by the same sort of 
motive. With regard to several subjects 
which had already been brought before 
the Committee, he believed they fur- 
nished good and substantial grounds for 
carefully discussing the Vote from be- 
ginning to end. He remembered three 
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years ago, when he was able to obtain a 
detailed examination of the Vote, that 
after a long struggle, he succeeded in 
inducing the Government to reduce the 
Vote, because it was discovered that they 
had actually charged for some office that 
did not exist. They had charged, for 
instance, for four Official Referees, when 
only three were in existence. He be- 
lieved there four Official Referees in 
existence now; but whether the hun- 
dreds of officers who were charged for 
in the present Vote were really in exist- 
ence, he very much doubted. Before 
the Judicature Act was passed, and be- 
fore the fusion of the Court of Common 
Pleas, the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
the Court of Exchequer, there was a 
Master in each Division respectively in 
charge of the discipline of the Office ; 
but since the fusion into one Central 
Court, it was very hard, indeed, to find 
out who was responsible for the disci- 
pline and for the official staff. The official 
staff was now enjoying an independent 
and easy life, which was very remark- 
able. He was credibly informed that 
the number of officials who were present 
in the Court at the present day were 
very much below the establishment. A 
large number were constantly on leave, 
thus reducing the staff to such an at- 
tenuated form, that those who had occa- 
sion to go to the different offices, found 
it difficult to get their business trans- 
acted. He also thought that the distri- 
bution of officials in the different offices 
since the fusion might, with advantage, 
be revised. Some observations had been 
made in reference to the Writ Appear- 
ance and Judgment Department; but 
although the charge in the Vote for the 
officials in that Department was high in 
proportion to their number, he did not 
think the number of officials was too 
great. In fact, he fancied that that par- 
ticular Department was undermanned- 
and short-handed. They were not paid 
enough for the work they had to do; 
but in regard to the other Departments, 
he certainly thought the staff ought to 
be overhauled and reduced. He could 
not see what the Chief Remembrancer’s 
Department wanted with two first and 
two second class clerks. He did not see 
what work there was for so many offi- 
cials, and he thought the Office might 
be advantageously inquired into and re. 
cast. Last year he had directed the at- 
tention of the hon. and learned Gentle, 
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man the Attorney General to the Taxing 
Officers. Every year there was a large 
number of cases which might be closed, 
but which were kept open for months, 
because the taxing of the costs could not 
be proceeded with, owing to the fact that 
the Taxing Officers were away during 
the Vacation. He thought it was not 
too much to ask, in the interests of the 
great body of suitors, that there should 
be some continuation of sittings in the 
Taxing Office, so that costs might be 
taxed without the suits being kept open 
for months after the close of the sittings. 
He could not help feeling, in regard to 
the arrears in the Courts, that more 
Judges ought to be appointed. If the 
Government were not inclined to in- 
crease the number of Judges, he would 
venture to suggest a very easy and cheap 
expedient that would relieve the diffi- 
culty, without increasing the expense. 
In England, there were not enough 
Judges; whereas, in Ireland, there were 
too many. If they would increase the 
English Judges by three, four, or five, 
the Irish people would make no com- 
plaint whatever if they availed them- 
selves of the existing staff in that 
country. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that some 
three years ago he had called the atten- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General to the question of 
the Taxing Masters in_Chancery, and 
the delay which took place in the taxa- 
tion of costs. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman admitted the grievance, and 
promised that the matter should be in- 
quired into. He supposed the matter 
had been looked into; but no change 
had been made. He had had cases sent 
to him in which sometimes the taxing of 
the costs took up a longer period of time 
than the original suit. The Taxing 
Master appointed an hour, say, at the 
beginning of May, and half of the hour 
was wasted while the parties awaited 
the arrival of the Taxing Master. Then, 
after six weeks or two months, he ap- 
pointed another hour; and so matters 
went on with the result that the life was 
worried out of the poor suitor before he 
succeeded in having the case settled. 
This was a question in which the lawyers 
themselves had no direct interest. He 


did not think they cared anything about 
it, and therefore he did not think they 
would oppose a reform in this particular 
branch. He was sure that if the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General could see his way to facilitating 
the taxing of costs, he would do a great 
deal to benefit the wretched suitors who 
were kept in suspense under the t 
system. He saw in the Vote an item of 
£20,000 for the fees of Taxing Masters, 
and he was afraid that either their at- 
tendance was insufficient, or that they 
were too few in number. If they re- 
quired more men to do the work effec- 
tively, he did not think it was good 
economy to grudge the money. He did 
not understand that that was really the 
ease; but if, on the contrary, it was the 
system that was in fault, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General would do good 
service by looking into the mattter. 

Mr. WAUGH said. he had to com- 
plain of the cost of the Bankruptcy 
Division. Last year they voted for that 
purpose £34,537, and this year the Vote 
amounted to £94,712, being an increase 
of more than £60,000. They would 
shortly be required to vote a further 
sum of £40,000, making the total in- 
crease £100,000, together with £20,000 
for Non-Effective Services, owing to the 
changes which had formerly and lately 
been carried out in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. He thought that was a most ex- 
traordinary charge, considering that the 
Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland only cost 
£10,000, the Supreme Court in Ireland 
£90,000, and that the charge for Law and 
Justice in Scotland was £62,000, making 
altogether £162,000; whereas, in Eng- 
land, the Court of Bankruptcy cost nearly 
as much. It certainly appeared to be ex- 
traordinary that in Ireland and Scotland 
the Court of Bankruptcy and the ad- 
ministration of Justice together, could be 
maintained for a sum little more than 
the cost of the Bankruptcy Court in this 
country. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the Taxin 
Masters were a very highly qualifi 
and hard-worked class. They did the 
work not only in their offices, but a good 
deal of it at home, in order to facilitate 
the interests of the public. If there was 
more delay than was desired, it was not 
the fault of the Masters, nor was it due 
to any want of exertion on their part. 
At certain periods of the year there was 
very great pressure upon them, but they 
were most anxious to facilitate the work. 

Mr. COURTNEY stated that the next 
vacancy in the Office of the Petty Bag 
would not be filled up. He did not say 
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that the Office would be abolished, but 
there would be a re-arrangement of the 
duties. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) had called 
attention to what he called the ‘secret 
bargains’ between the Judges and the 
Exchequer with respect to their expenses 
while on Circuit. He thought the hon. 
and learned Member must have over- 
looked a Memorandum which was laid 
on the Table some months ago, giving 
full particulars of this arrangement. 
The sum, however, was not £15 15s. 
a-day, but very much less. As to the 
Masters in Lunacy, the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) ought to have been ad- 
dressed to the Lunacy Commissioners. 
He was astonished at the ignorance of 
the hon. Member in regard to the 
Preacher of the Rolls Chapel. One of 
the greatest of English Divines had 
been Preacher at the Rolls Chapel. It 
was there that Bishop Butler preached 
his great sermon on Human Nature. He 
might say for himself that he had very fre- 
quently attended that Chapel and listened 
to this Preacher, when Sir John Romilly 
was Master of the Rolls. The hon. Mem- 
bers for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane) and 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had spoken of the action of the Taxing 
Masters, to which the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had given a 
reply. He could only add that some im- 
provement in the working of that Office 
might be looked forward to. The fune- 
tions of the Queen’s Remembrancer were 
not so light as were imagined, but a con- 
siderable amount of work occupying a 
considerable amount of time was trans- 
acted in that Office. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he had 
a few remarks to make on the items for 
the payment of the Marshals. He was 
aware that, under a Treasury Minute of 
the 26th of June this year, a new ar- 
rangement had been entered into with 
respect to those officers which, as far as 
he knew, was a satisfactory one. It was 
rather to the manner of payment than 
the amount of the charge that he took 
exception. He understood that the 
Judge who took his Marshal with 
him, made a Return to the Trea- 
sury, and that the Treasury on receipt 
of it gave him a warrant. Now, he be- 
lieved it was notorious that in the case 
of one Judge on the Bench, it was his 
habit to give the appointment of Mar- 
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shal to his son or some relative, and to 
take some other person with him on 
Circuit to do the work. That, in his 
opinion, was a state of things which 
ought not to be allowed to continue, and 
he thought that the Treasury ought to 
make it obligatory upon the Marshals to 
state that the payment made was to the 
person who had done the work. If that 
rule were established, he believed that 
the practice to which he had alluded 
would cease. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscue.t) said, with reference 
to the inquiries of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) as to the 
salaries of the clerks in the central office 
and the amount of work done there, he 
would recall to the recollection of those 
hon. Members what he had stated last 
year upon the subject, and on an occasion 
prior to that. A Committee had been 
appointed by the late Lord Chancellor, 
of which he (Sir Farrer Herschell) was a 
Member, to consider the question as to 
what would be done in respect of the 
central office under the Judicature Act. 
That Committee made such recommen- 
dations as appeared to them right upon 
the knowledge which they then pos- 
sessed. But their view on the whole 
was, that it would be impossible to de- 
termine what would be the real number 
of clerks required in the central office, 
until experience had shown the amount 
of work and how the subject ought to 
be dealt with, which could only be ar- 
rived at when the whole establishment 
was at work. That being so, he would, 
in due course, call the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to the question whether 
the time had not arrived for inquiry, in 
order to ascertain the extent of the duties 
performed in the central office. He 
pointed out to the Committee that where 
it was necessary to deal with a number 
of offices of this description, it was im- 
possible, until the old officials ceased to 
exist, to get the arrangements into the 
shape desired—a condition of things 
which could only be reached at a more 
remote period. With regard to the ob- 
servations of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), 
he begged to remind him that the matter 
to which he had referred was brought 
forward on the Courts of Judicature 
Bill, when he had stated that the question 
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as to some of the fees should be con- 
sidered, because he thought that a case 
had been made out for inquiry. The 
question was, whether the fees were not 
dealt with too much as a whole in cer- 
tain matters; whether a more careful 
classification might not be made; whe- 
ther fees, which in one class of cases 
might be reasonable, were not equally 
reasonable in another class of cases; 
and whether fees might not be separated, 
instead of being, as was now the case, 
classed together? He was prepared to 
admit that there might be some in- 
equality existing in this matter, and he 
quite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
it would be possible, without diminish- 
ing the amount raised by taxation of the 
suitor, to make some readjustment by 
which a more equitable arrangement 
could be arrived at. With regard tothe 
work of the Taxing Masters, he at once 
admitted that there was delay in the 
case of some of those officers, at all 
events. There had come within hisown 
observation delays which ought not to 
have occurred. Very recently, a case 
had come under his observation in which 
an altogether inordinate time was con- 
sumed in the taxation of a bill of costs 
which the solicitor was most anxious to 
get taxed as soon as possible. He 
agreed that such delays should not 
take place, and he would urge the 
matter on the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he should 
like the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General to answer one ques- 
tion. Were the Government going to 
take into consideration the block in the 
Chancery Division, with a view to 
remedying it, either by increasing the 
number of clerks to the Judges, or by 
other means ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAT, (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that the Go- 
vernment had taken one step—a con- 
siderable one—in the direction indicated 
by the hon. Member for Preston. They 
had relieved the Chancery Judges from 
going Circuit, and retained them exclu- 
sively for the duties of the Chancery 
Division. He believed that arrange- 
ment would be found to constitute a con- 
siderable addition to the power of the 
Court. The increase of the number of 
Chancery clerks was another matter, and 
it deserved consideration, because he 
thought that the block in Chambers was, 
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perhaps, more pressing than in the 
Court itself. 

Mr. LABOUOCHERE said, he must 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) why such 
considerable differences existed in the 
amount of salaries paid in respect of the 
various District Probate Registries? It 
appeared by the Estimate that, amongst 
others, the salary of the Registrar at 
Birmingham was £800; at Carlisle, 
£700; at Exeter, £1,000; at Lichfield, 
£800; at Northampton, £250; and at 
Wakefield, £1,200. The assignment of 
these salaries appeared to him to be 
made quite irrespective of the size of the 
places where the District Registries were 
situated, because, for some of the smaller 
districts, more money was paid than for 
the larger districts. For instance, Bir- 
mingham was a large district. | Mr. 
Courtney: No.] as he to under- 
stand that the Birmingham district was 
smaller than the Wakefield district? 
The arrangement appeared to be most 


extraordinary. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that the 
amount of the salaries was according to 
the work to be done. Lichfield, for 
instance, was the centre of a consider- 
able district in which there was a large 
amount of work. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
there was one point on which he desired 
to have some information from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General. That hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had mentioned what was un- 
doubtedly a fact—namely, that a great 
deal of the existing block in the Chan- 
cery Division was due to the block in 
Chambers. The question he wished to 
ask was, why there were some Masters 
who never sat in Chambers ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSCHELL) said, the reason was, 
probably, because they sat in Court. He 
did not know to whom the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) referred. He supposed that the 
work was better done under the arrange- 
ment referred to; but he could not give 
a more precise answer without knowing 
the Masters to whom the hon. Member 
alluded. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
in order to make a set-off for the other 
expenditure, two of the clerks had been 
asked to give up the post of Marshal 
which they held, and that they declined 
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to do so, although they offered to sur- 
render their position as second class 
clerks. Was it arranged that the se- 
cond class clerks were to be transferred 
to the central office; and, if so, would 
the consent of the Commissioners be ob- 
tained in some special manner to the 
arrangement if they did not pass the 
examination which would otherwise be 
required to be passed by the ap- 
pointees ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could 
hardly be expected to enter into the 
question of what was proposed and what 
was not proposed to be done. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: It is 
with regard to what is being done. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the arrange- 
ment rested with the Judges. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £9,078, to complete the sum for 
the Wreck Commission. 


(4.) £376,726, to complete the sum 
for the County Courts. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he had a very 
few words to say in connection with this 
Vote. He would be glad to know whe- 
ther there was any Return or means by 
which the Committee could ascertain 
whether there was any truth in the 
statement that some of the County Court 
Judges, especially those in the crowded 
districts in the North of England, were 
accustomed to work seven, eight, or 
nine hours a-day; and whether it was 
true that the County Court Judges in 
the agricultural districts, especially in 
the West, had such an excellent time of 
it that they did not work more than 120 
or 150 hours out of the year? There 
was a large number of County Court 
Judges; and, without saying one word 
in regard to the proper salaries which 
they enjoyed, or without wishing in any 
way to interfere with their position or 
number, he was bound to ask whether 
some table of the kind indicated could 
be obtained, in order that upon it might 
be based some more equal distribution 
of the work than existed at the present 
moment, and under which some of the 
Judges were undoubtedly very much 
harder worked than others? He hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General would be able to give 
some information on this subject. 

Mr. WEST said, he had a few figures 
to lay before the Committee with regard 
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to the number of days in the course of 
a year on which the County Court 
Judges, held their sittings. He wished 
to say, at the commencement of his re- 
marks, that he could find nothing in the 
Returns about the hard work which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. R. T. Reid) said 
was cast upon County Court Judges in 
some districts in the North, as compared 
with the comparatively light duties of 
other County Court Judges in the 
Western agricultural districts. He found 
that the County Court Judges in the 
country did not sit on the average three 
days a-week. Still, he agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend in what he had 
said with regard to not diminishing the 
salaries of the County Court Judges, be- 
cause, although their salaries had been 
increased within the last few years, he 
did not think them an undue remunera- 
tion for the work they had to perform. 
But there was a very serious matter in 
connection with this Vote, to which he 
desired to call the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. There sat, in 1873, 
a Committee, which went into this ques- 
tion at considerable length, but which 
Committee, in consequence of the Dis- 
solution of 1874, never reported. The 
question of the number of County Court 
Judges was considered, and, although 
he had no right to anticipate what the 
Report would have been, he could not 
help thinking that the Committee were 
of opinion that the number of the 
County Court Judges was much too 
great. Little or nothing had been done 
in the direction of reducing the number 
of the County Court Judges; the rate at 
which they improved in these matters 
was so exceedingly slow. He would give 
one or two illustrations with regard to 
this subject. In 1874, the Legal De- 
partment Committee sat to consider this 
very question among others. That Com- 
mittee comprised Lord Bramwell and 
other persons of experience and dis- 
tinction, and they made an unanimous 
Report to Parliament in favour of the re- 
duction of the number of County Court 
Judges. But to show the energy and 
zeal of the Government, he would point 
out that they had reduced the number 
of the County Court Judges by one, since 
that Committee reported. Now, if these 
Judges were to be reduced in number 
from 60 to 30, at that rate the country 
would probably have to wait 300 years 
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before that result was arrived at. After 
careful and exhaustive inquiry into the 
question, the Committee said— 

“ The number of Judges is limited by Statute 
(21 & 22 Vict. cap. 74) to 60, and there are at 
the present time 57, so that some absorption of 
circuits has taken place; but Mr. Nicol is of 
opinion that there is room for further consolida- 
tion. We find that, although the days of sitting 
of some Judges occupy nearly half the year, 
the annual average attendance of the whole 
number in the last ten years has not exceeded 
135 days, so that it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that more work might fairly be required 
of them without unduly tasking their powers 
or risking that the business should be done too 
quickly or slurred over. We observe from the 
same Return that the attendance in Court and 
at Chambers of the Common Law Judges 
averages 200 working days in the year. .... 
We are of opinion that the remuneration now 
prescribed by statute 28 & 29 Vict. cap. $9, for 
the Judges, viz., £1,600 a-year, is not excessive, 
although the extension of equitable jurisdiction 
to these Courts which was the reason for grant- 
ing the increase of salary does not seem to have 
materially added to the duties of the Judges. 
Since then, however, they have had increased 
work given to them in Bankruptcy, and ina 
few instances in Admiralty suits; and it ap- 
pears to us that even if future Judges are re- 
quired to undertake enlarged circuits, the 
salary now received would be sufficient.”” 

It was clear, from a comparison of the 
time occupied in former days with that 
at present given to the performance of 
their duties by the County Court Judges, 
that although a large addition—an 
addition of 25 per cent—had been made 
to most of the salaries, the number 
of days which they gave to the public 
had considerably diminished. In the 
year 1883, the number of days for 
the whole of the Judges was 8,034, 
according to the last Return. Now, 
people said that the County Court 
Judges did not do sufficient work. He 
did not say that they were under or over 
paid; he gave no opinion upon that 
point ; but he did say that since their 
salaries had been increased, the number 
of days on which they worked for the 
public had diminished. He did not 
mean to say that the diminution had 
occurred exactly contemporaneously ; 
but the figures were as follows:—In 
1857, the County Court Judges sat alto- 
gether 9,019 days; in 1871, only 8,041 
days; in 1879, 8,283 days; in 1880, 
8,268 days ; in 1883, 8,034 days. There- 
fore, it could not be said that they sat 
fewer days in consequence of their 
having small salaries. The real cause 


was that they had comparatively little 
work to do. The total cost of the County 
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Court system was £600,000 a-year—a 
very considerable item in the adminis- 
tration of the country—and he should 
like to know from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether the recommendation 
of the Committee for the reduction of 
the number of the Judges would be 
acted upon, and whether they considered 
that that recommendation was satisfied 
by the fact that the number of the County 
Court Judges had been reducedby one? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
amount named by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
West) represented the whole expense in 
connection with the County Courts. The 
Return which had been laid on the Table 
of the House in the course of the last 
month, showing the actual number of 
days which the County Court Judges 
sat in 1883, was, in his opinion, of that 
importance and gravity that he wished 
to direct the attention of the Govern- 
ment to it. In order to appreciate that 
Return, it was only necessary for hon. 
Members to adopt the most elementary 
principles of calculation. For instance, 
the Committee would be aware that there 
were 366 days in the year; if Sundays, 
holidays, some days at Christmas were 
deducted, there remained 305 working 
days during the year. Then came the 
question as to the number of days’ holi- 
day which a person discharging these 
important functions in the State re- 
quired, and which would have to be 
taken out of the 305 working days. He 
ventured to think that 12 weeks was 
a handsome holiday for any public 
servant. He doubted if hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
had as long ; he was quite sure the Prime 
Minister did not. However, he was 
prepared to allow 12 weeks, which, when 
deducted from the 305 working days, 
left 240 days available for the Public 
Service in the course of the year. His 
hon. and learned Friend who spoke last 
had told the Committee that the Judges in 
the Superior Courts sat on the average 
200 days in the year, and he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) need not remind them that the 
number of days on which those Judges 
sat did not at all represent the time and 
labour which they devoted to their duties. 
They had to prepare their judgments, 
and consider a number of matters out 
of Court; and, therefore, he considered 
that 200 days was a very fair number 
for Judges of the Superior Courts to sit, 
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Several of the Superior Judges sat 197 
days in the year ; the Judges of the Court 
of Appeal sat 193 days. Now, what 
did the Return which he held in his 
hand show? It showed that there was 
only one County Court Judge who sat 
on 190 days in the year; that one sat 
on 186 days, one on 184 days, and one 
on 181 days. He found that there were 
Judges who sat on less than 100 days; 
one 99 days, and one on 93 days, the 
salaries being precisely the same in each 
case—namely, £1,500 a-year—irrespec- 
tive of the number of days on which 
they sat. He found also that 10 County 
Court Judges sat for less than 120 days; 
27 sat from 120 to 150 days; 10 for 160 
to 170 days; and eight only sat on 180 
daysin the year. He put it to the Com- 
mittee, in view of these figures, whether 
the time had not arrived for reconsider- 
ing the whole of the County Court 
system? Either they were bound to re- 
duce the number of Judges, or to in- 
crease the amount of work they had to 
do. Personally, he was in favour of 
re-grouping the County Courts, so that 
they might do the same amount of work 
as the Judges of the Superior Courts, 
and do it to the satisfaction of the people. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General gave it as an excuse, 
the other day, that these County Court 
Judges had to travel some distance to 
their labours; but he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) had the impression that the dis- 
tance which they had to travel had no- 
thing to do with the matter. He could 
put his finger on a case of a Judge who 
sat 128 days in the year; he had to 
attend three Courts, all of which were 
within a distance of six or seven miles 
from his residence, and there were trains 
to the locality every quarter of an hour. 
The case of the Judge who sat 93 days 
was, he thought, in a locality not far 
from London. [An hon. Mempgr: No; 
it was a Lancashire case.| Yes; it was 
the Bacup, Bolton, Rochdale, &c., Judge. 
The places in which this Judge had to sit 
were close together, and were within easy 
reach of each other, so that it could not 
be said that a great deal of time was oc- 
cupied in travelling. If they were to allow 
25 per cent of the Judge’s time for travel- 
ling all round, it seemed to him that it 
would be quite ample. He thought the 
time had quite come when they should 
consider this question as to grouping of 
places to be attended by the single 
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each individual. So far as he was con- 
cerned, he preferred increasing. Last 
year it appeared that 25 per cent of the 
civil cases tried in the Superior Courts 
were under £50. These were cases 
which the County Court Judges could 
very well dispose of; and if the House 
would only adopt the recommendation 
of Committee after Committee which 
had sat to consider the matter, and 
would give a County Court jurisdic- 
tion up to £100, instead of having to in- 
crease the number of Superior Judges, 
they would find it possible to make a 
decrease. He would ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury to 
look at Page 221 of the Estimates, 
where he would find an item, ‘‘ Convey- 
ance of Persons committed to Prison, 
£2,680.” That item astonished him 
very much, as he had thought that if 
they had done anything at all in the 
matter of Bankruptcy in the Grand Com- 
mittee last year, that which they had 
prided themselves upon having done 
was having abolished imprisonment for 
debt in small cases. They had in- 
serted provisions in the Bill to enable 
persons who went through the Bank- 
ruptey Court, owing less than £50, to 
make an application to the Court to’ get 
freed without difficulty. Theright hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) was in this 
matter very ably assisted by the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), 
and it was certainly the impression of 
that hon. Member, and that of the Com- 
mittee, that they had put an end to this 
imprisonment for debt in County Court 
cases. He was, therefore, unable to 
understand that item of £2,680, which 
looked very much as though the old 
system was still in existence. He trusted 
they would get some assurance from the 
Government that the whole system of 
the administration of justice by the 
County Courts would be inquired into; 
that they would endeavour to find some 
method either of reducing the cost, or 
increasing the work, of the County 
Courts. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) said, he was quite 
sure the Committee would feel that those 
who had called attention to this matter 
had done a useful service. Every one, 
he thought, must agree that it had been 
shown that in particular County Court 
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districts, experience had established the tion with other districts, that was not 
fact that those districts, as now arranged, the case—it was necessary for the Judge 
did not afford sufficient employment to | to take long journeys from town to town. 
occupy the entire time of the Judges. | He did not say that this proposal was 
His hon, Friend the Member for Wol- | universally applicable; but, at any rate, 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had jin the case of some County Courts, a 
made a suggestion with regard to the | considerable amount might be added to 
question of increased jurisdiction, and | the work of the Judges in consideration 
changes in the allocation of the districts | of the small amount of time they lost in 
of County Court Judges, and he (the travelling. No doubt, there were some 
Solicitor General) thought that, even if | districts where the work was not at all 
they were desirous of increasing that | sufficient to occupy the time of the Judge. 
jurisdiction, the matter would really re-| Mr. WARTON said, he thought it 
quire careful consideration. They would | right to call attention to a point in the 
find that there would still be particular | discussion upon which some correction 
districts where there would be very little | was needed. The hon. Member for 








work, while in others there would bea 
great deal. He admitted the question 
was one deserving very considerable 
consideration. It was obvious they had 
now obtained an experience as to the 
relations of the different districts, one 
to another, in regard to the amount of 
work to be done, which they had not 
before, and everyone would agree it 
was desirable, as far as possible, to dis- 
tribute the work so that no Judge should 
cover a district in which there was really 
an insufficient amount of work properly 
to occupy the whole of his judicial time. 
This question of re-grouping districts 
must, he was sure, be felt to be oneof con- 
siderable difficulty ; because when they 
were dealing with an existing Judge, 
who had been accustomed to the district 
in which he was now working for along 
period, they could not approach a change 
as easily as though they were working 
new ground. It was not easy to make 
a change, except when the time came 
for a change in the Judge. He might 
say, however, in regard to certain dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of the Me- 
tropolis, the Lord Chancellor was now 
considering the question of re-arranging 
the business. He could assure his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
that the matter would not be lost sight 
of by the Lord Chancellor and the Go- 
vernment, and that the noble and learned 
Earl and his Colleagues would direct 
their attention, as far as possible, to re- 
arranging the districts, so as to distri- 
bute the businessin a better and more eco- 
nomical manner. There was one matter 
that the hon. Member had not taken into 
consideration, and although it was very 
trifling, he desired just to call attention 
toit. With regard to some districts, no 
doubt, there was very little travelling to 
be done by the Judges; but in connec- 


Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
always put cases before the Committee 
with clearness and force; but the hon. 
Member could not have taken into con- 
sideration the importance of this matter 
to which he (Mr. Warton) was about to 
refer. He (Mr. Warton) had had con- 
siderable experience of County Court 
Judges, and he thought it was hardly 
fair to look merely at the number of 
days on which they sat. The Judges of 
the Superior Courts came late to Court, 
and rushed away early ; whereas County 
Court Judges came early to Court, and 
sat late—he had over and over again 
known them to sit until 7 or 8 o'clock 
in the evening. He (Mr. Warton) put 
it to the Committee whether the County 
Court Judge was not exercising a very 
wise discretion when he said he would 
rather have two or three days in one 
place, when all persons connected with 
the cases were ready, and all witnesses 
were in attendance, than sit for a much 
longer time going leisurely through 
}the business. With regard to travel- 
| ling, there were many cases, particularly 
in Wales, where there were long dis- 
tances between the places in which the 
County Court was held, and which were 
visited by the Judge only once in two or 
three months. In these cases, as well 
as those cases where the places were 
close together, it would be desirable for 
the Judges to get through the work ina 
more business-like way, and with greater 
expedition than was the case at present. 
It would be far better to have a sitting 
over in two or three days than to have 
seven days occupied over it. If the 
County Gourt Judges had their wits 





about them, they would endeavour, if 
the opportunity were given to them, to 
sit aslong as the Judges of the Superior 
Courts, but to sit late in theday. It 
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the suitors, to get good long days, and 
to finish the list before them, rather 
than to spin it out to an inordinate 
length. The Judges of the Superior 
Courts, even the Lord Chief Justice, 
lounged into Court at half-past 10 or a 
quarter to 11 o’clock, and were anxious 
to get to a meeting of Judges, say, by a 
quarter to 4 o’clock; but, on the con- 
trary, County Court Judges were in the 
habit of sitting to 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
evening. The latter practice was highly 
to be commended. Many judical func- 
tionaries did not by any means perform 
a sufficient amount of duty, and it was 
somewhat remarkable to hear the ex- 
pressions of opinion which were given, 
sometimes coming from very high sources, 
on these subjects. It was remarkable 
to observe that just recently a Bill had 
been passed to relieve from a certain 
portion of his functions a judicial func- 
tionary who only sat 160 days in the 
year. He did not consider that a suffi- 
cient amount of work for such a person 
to perform. On this point he was quite 
sure of what he said, and he should not 
speak with such confidence if he had 
not experience of many County Courts. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General was 
able to state how many County Judges 
held the double position of County Court 
Judge and Recorder? The position of 
Recorder was one which in many cases 
carried with it no emolument, or very 
little emolument. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuety): There is nothing 
to prevent a County Court Judge from 
holding the position of Recorder. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether some 
arrangement could not be made by 
which a Judge, when he obtained his 
Judgeship, might be given to under- 
stand that it was necessary for him to 
resign the position of Recorder? As 
he had said, the emolument in many 
cases was not a matter worth much con- 
sideration. In some cases it was very 
small—in Sandwich, for instance, it was 
only some £10 or £15 a-year. The 
position of County Court Judge, to which 
a Recorder might be nominated, was a 
much higher one of the two, and yet in 
many cases the titular position of Re- 
corder was retained in addition to the 
Judgeship. He knew amongst members 
of the Bar there was a strong feeling of 
objection to the present system; and it 
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enerally felt when a Recorder 
had been raised to the dignity of a 
County Court Judge, he ought to aban- 
don the other titular position, and that 
the Recorderships vacated in that way 
should be distributed amongst the mem- 
bers of the Bar, who, from their posi- 
tion, were entitled to some recognition 
of that kind. He had stated that the 
Recordership of Sandwich was only 
worth some £10 or £15 a-year; there- 
fore, it could not be said that the title of 
Recorder was retained because of the 
addition it made to the salary of the 
County Court Judge. In some cases, 
the County Court Judges received sala- 
ries of £1,500 a-year; and, seeing the 
small number of days which they sat, 
he did not think it right that they should 
also retain the Reeordership which might 
bringin some £200 or £250 a-year. Some 
explanation could be given of the short- 
ness of the sittings of some of the County 
Court Judges by referring to the number 
of days occupied in their situations as 
Recorder. When the fees of the County 
Court Judges were first established, it 
was supposed that the whole time of the 
gentlemen employed in that capacity 
would be given up to the work, and it 
was certainly never anticipated that any 
of them would be in addition receiving 
the salary and discharging the functions 
of Recorder. On the broad ground, it 
seemed only fair that when a Recorder 
was appointed a County Court Judge he 
should resign the former titular position 
for the benefit of other mem ders of the 
Bar. He (Mr. Molloy) had been re- 
quested to bring this matter forward by 
a large number of barristers, and he 
placed it before the Government hoping 
that the point would not escape their 
attention. 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he agreed very much with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. Molloy), and he 
would call the special attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to his suggestion in 
regard to the Recorderships held by 
County Court Judges. It might be made 
a condition on a man being appointed a 
County Court Judge that he should give 
up his office as Recorder. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,442, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Land Registry.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
history of the Land Registry Office was 
so well known that he need not detain 
the Committee more than a minute or 
two in making the Motion with regard to 
it which stood in his name. The Office 
. was established, as the Committee were 
aware, not for limited districts, but for 
the whole of the country, and to carry 
out Earl Cairns’ Land Transfer Act of 
1875. The failure of that Act had been 
long seen and well understood, and, un- 
fortunately, it was a progressive failure. 
The Act continued to fail more and more 
every year; and he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
wished particularly to impress on the 
Committee the fact that, in the year 
1883, the failure of the Act seemed to 
have reached almost the lowest possible 
depth. Well, he was able to state that 
in that year the number of new estates 
registered in the Office of the Land 
Registry was, in the last six months of 
the year, two, whilst in the preceding 
six months it was four ; so the total num- 
ber of new estates registered in the course 
of the year 1883 was six. When he stated 
that the probable number of transfers 
of real property which took place in this 
country amounted to about 360,000 
a-year, the Committee would easily un- 
derstand that an Office which was regis- 
tering new estates at the rate of six 
per annum, was not exactly fulfilling an 
important function in the State, and 
not giving them the slightest hope that 
at any conceivable period they would 
have a complete Registry of Titles. 
It would be seen, from the item in the 
Estimate, that the Office of the Land 
Registry at the present moment cost 
about £1,000 for each new estate regis- 
tered. That was, probably, the greatest 
scandal in the whole of the Civil Service 
Estimates; and when he considered the 
smooth words used not long ago by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was a master of 
smooth words, in informing the House 
that he and the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had madé careful investigation of 
the whole of the Civil Service Estimates, 
and that they—probably two of the very 
ablest administrative servants of the 
Crown connected with the Treasury— 
had been unable to find a single item 
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on which they could recommend a re- 
duction of the Public Expenditure— 
when they considered these smooth words 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, all 
they could say was, that it was very 
much to be regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleague had not 
been more successful in their search. 
He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) certainly 
thought they might have recommended 
such a reduction as he was about to ask 
the Committee to consider this evening. 
But, before he advocated that reduction, 
he would allude to the fact that, during 
the present Session, the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney), in connection with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, had introduced a Bill pro- 
posing to remove the Middlesex Land 
Registry into the Land Registry Office. 
Now, the Secretary to the Treasury had 
been distinctly challenged upon that 
point. He had been asked by the hon. 
and learned Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Ince) and himself (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
whether the Bill proposed to effect any 
economy whatever in regard to Public 
Expenditure? The hon. Member, un- 
less he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) was much 
mistaken, was silent when that challenge 
was made; but, at all events, he did 
not give a hope that the passing of the 
Bill would save the Public Expenditure 
one single farthing; and, under these 
circumstances, holding the strong opi- 
nion that a Registry of Titles was what 
they wanted, and not a Registry of 
Deeds, he had opposed the shovelling of 
the Middlesex Land Registry into that 
Office. It appeared the Treasury would 
have given the countenance of the Go- 
vernment to that transfer, without any 
proposed improvement of the system of 
registry; it was simply, no doubt, an 
attempt to avoid the scandal of bringing 
forward this Vote year after year. He 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) was about to sug- 
gest another and more equitable method 
of reducing this most scandalous Vote. 
It was not uncommon for civil servants 
in this country, when there was an 
excess of work in their Departments, 
to come to the Government, or to the 
Members who represented them in Par- 
liament, and ask for an increase of pay. 
That being so, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) to ‘ only fair and just, 
that when in their Department here 
was absolutely nothing to do, or next 
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door to nothing to do, the civil servants 
should submit to a reduction in their 
salaries. He thought it ought to have 
been plain to those two Officers of the 
Treasury—namely, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary to the 
Treasury—when they entered into that 
very careful investigation of the Civil 
Service Estimates, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred, that they could 
save at least £2,000 a-year in connection 
with this Vote by reducing the salaries. 
Why should the Chief Registrar of this 
absolutely abortive and wasteful Office 
receive £2,500 a-year? No doubt, the 
gentleman who held the office was not 
to blame. It must be admitted that it 
was not that gentleman’s fault that the 
office was practically a sinecure; but he 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) certainly did con- 
tend that, inasmuch as that gentleman 
was very little worked—in fact, that he 
had almost nothing to do—he should 
submit to a reduction of his salary. He 
thought the Government would be justi- 
fied, on the same ground on which they 
sometimes granted an increase of pay 
to civil servants, in ordering a reduction 
in this case. A reduction might also be 
made in the case of nearly all the ser- 
vants in this Office. He had nothing 
personally to complain of with regard 
to these gentlemen, or the way in which 
they performed their duties; but he 
certainly thought it would be right and 
just to say that their salaries should be 
reduced, considering that their positions 
had become sinecures. There were seven 
gentlemen connected with the Office, the 
total salaries of whom amounted to 
£5,430. It would be perfectly right 
and just—nay, more, it seemed to him 
it would be the duty of the Treasury— 
to enforce such a revision as he had 
stated. He should have been very glad 
if the Government had displayed a 
greater disposition, during the life of 
the present Parliament, to promote mea- 
sures of Land Law Reform, and spe- 
cially to promote measures making the 
system of registration of titles effective 
throughout the country. He complained, 
and he was entitled to do so, that this 
had not been done. He believed that 
measures had been promoted in this 
Parliament of far less value to the 

ublic than such a measure would have 

een. He admitted there had not been 
very much time wasted by the Govern- 
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ment with regard to legislation; but, 
looking at the importance of this sub- 
ject, he should have thought preference 
would have been given to it. However, 
in moving the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £2,000, he desired not only 
to call attention to the urgency of re- 
form as to this matter of the registration 
of titles, than which he could not con- 
ceive a reform more calculated to benefit 
the public at large, but he also desired 
most emphatically to express his own 
opinion that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to, at all events, reduce the 
salaries of the officials in this Office. It 
could not be contended that a man 
should continue to receive £2,500 a- 
year, another £1,500, and others £400, 
£350, £250, and so on, in an Office in 
the condition of the Land Registry 
Office ; therefore, on the grounds he had 
stated, he begged to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,442, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses uf the Office of Land Registry.” 
—(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 


Mr. W. FOWLER said, he felt very 
much for the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) and 
other hon. and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite on this question, seeing that they 
had to support a Vote which was practi- 
cally unsupported elsewhere. The Com- 
mittee generally must feel very much 
for gentlemen who had given up, in 
order to accept these posts, good prac- 
tices—who had accepted their situations 
on the faith that they would continue to 
receive their salaries. It was extremely 
difficult in a matter of this kind to vote 
a reduction, and he (Mr. W. Fowler) 
most readily admitted it. But year after 
year they had heard the same story that 
nothing was doing in this Office, and he 
did not know what his hon. Friends had 
said in support of the Vote, or could 
say, except that which he had just 
pointed out—namely, that they could 
not, without compensation, take away 
an office from a man who had given up 
a large practice and very good prospects, 
to fill it. But, for his own part, he 
would rather give a man handsome com- 
pensation than require him to remain in 
a place of this kind. It was a great 
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pity for gentlemen like these to have 
nothing to do, and to be obliged te go 
day after day to the office. [An hon. 
Memper: The Chief Registrar never 
goes.| He was not aware of that; but 
he should doubt it very much. At any 
rate, he would suggest to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
that some of the subordinate officers 
should have some other work given to 
them to do, seeing there was no work 
for them to discharge in connection with 
their own department. The clerks, for 
instance, might have other employment 
in the State so as to enable them to earn 
their salaries, so that it would not be ne- 
cessary to dismiss them altogether from 
the Civil Service. Something of the 
kind might be done. The question was 
certainly a very curious one. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had pointed 
out that it had been considered by Com- 
mittee after Committee and Commission 
after Commission, and yet they were no 
nearer a Satisfactory conclusion than 
they ever were. They had gone through 
the process of appointing a highly- 
paid gentleman to do nothing, and that 
simply because, it seemed to him 
(Mr. W. Fowler), they had missed al- 
together the true principles on which 
they ought to have acted. He thought 
they would never have a Registry 
of Deeds worth having until registra- 
tion was compulsory, not directly but 
indirectly compulsory. If after a cer- 
tain date no transactions affecting land 
were valid unless the land was registered 
it would be found that a large amount 
of land would be registered. They must 
import something in the way of indirect 
compulsion if they expected people to 
goon the register? Why should a man 
goon the register. He knew a gentleman 
who had an excellent title, and yet it 
cost him a year’s rent to get his land 
registered, and very sorry indeed he 
was that he registered, because he had 
to pay a very considerable sum for what 
really amounted to nothing; his friend 
was no better off now than he was when 
he was off the register. If a man did 
not want to do anything with his land, 
he could not understand why registra- 
tion should be necessary. If they made 
it the law that a landlord could not sell 
his land or mortgage it unless it were 
registered, they would soon find him on 
the register. He(Mr. W. Fowler) knew 
there were people who denied the value 
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of registration and said they were just as 
well off without it; but he thought that 
if there was a registration of titles and 
not of deeds, and the provision he had 
mentioned was the law, they would soon 
find that the expense of inquiring into 
titles would be very greatly diminished. 
His hon. Friend the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) approved of a 
registration of deeds, rather than of 
titles. Now, when he (Mr. W. Fowler) 
was in America, he inquired as to the 
system adopted there. He found that 
even in America, where transactions in 
land were very numerous, but not, he 
supposed, in some parts as numerous as 
in a great city like London, the experi- 
ence was that registration of deeds led 
to great complication as to indexes and 
maps; indeed, private Companies now 
registered titles. A great business was 
carried on in Baltimore in the registra- 
tion of titles by private Companies, be- 
cause the public system was so imper- 
fect. He, however, thought that if 
there was in this country a gael re- 
gistration of titles, the difficulty experi- 
enced in America might be avoided. 
His impression was that they ought not 
to ask a man to register an indefeasible 
title. Some people had an idea that 
putting land on the register would not 
simplify matters; because, in their opi- 
nion, complications began to arise di- 
rectly they got on the register. But 
the Committee had not now to decide 
all these details. The question before 
them was—What should they do with 
this Vote; should they pay this money 
or not? He should certainly listen with 
great curiosity to hear what his hon, 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) had to say in defence of 
the Vote. He should not commit him- 
self to any course of action until he had 
heard what his hon. Friend had to say ; 
but he protested against them continu- 
ing, year after year, the sham and farce 
of voting £5,400 to men who absolutely 
did nothing at all. He thought his 
hon. Friends on the Treasury Bench 
were ingenious enough to invent some 
way of getting out of the difficulty. He 
should be glad if some of this money 
could be used inestablishing a real system. 
of registration if they were to have one 
at all. The present system had proved 
to be an utter absurdity. If they did 
register, let the register be something 
worth having. What they had got now 
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was not worth having, and he did not 
think the register ever would be worth 
having if they stuck to the idea of only 
registering indefeasible titles. Hecould 
not imagine why any man should be so 
stupid as to go on the register, unless he 
was going to divide his land into small 
lots. He earnestly hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Courtney) would be able to tell 
them something which would get them 
out of the present difficulty, and prevent 
them going through the process of again 
voting this large sum of money for 
nothing at all. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he had 
hoped that the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. W. Fowler) was going to 
remain faithful to the opposition to this 
Vote which had been expressed by hon. 
Members who now sat on the Govern- 
ment side of the House; but his hopes 
were somewhat dashed by the concluding 
observation of the hon. Member, that 
he trusted the Government would give 
some satisfactory explanation which 
would enable him to vote against the 
proposed reduction. That was the course 
taken by many other hon. Members 
after they had crossed from one side of 
the House to the other, as he should 
presently show. He would not now 
attempt to discuss the important ques- 
tion of the registration of deeds or titles. 
That had been argued at great length 
in that House for years, and had been 
reported upon by Committees and Com- 
missions, and would not now be properly 
discussed in the few observations with 
which he would trouble the Committee. 
He would, however, express his entire 
concurrence in one part of the hon. 
Member’s speech, in which he admitted 
that if the Office was abolished or re- 
duced, compensation must be awarded 
to the officers who had done their duty 
faithfully, and given effect to such 
powers as were vested in them. This 
was necessary in the interests of the 
Public Service, for good men could not 
be got to leave their professions, un- 
less compensation were to be awarded 
to them if the office which they were in- 
duced to enter was abolished. The only 
alternative would be to offer them very 
largely increased salaries, which the 
Committee would hardly be prepared to 
grant. But this alternative would fail, 
in his opinion, to secure good and able 
men. He would prefer to face the com- 
pensation question rather than keep an 
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useless Office on the Votes: Certainly, 
the history of this Office was peculiar. 
In 1879 an attempt was made to reduce 
the salaries, and he had then argued 
that it would be unfair, without notice, as 
it were, to take such a step, though he 
would not continue to vote for it unless 
improved. But the present Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, then 
in Opposition, would not hear of such an 
argument. He wanted to know what 
the House was sitting in Committee for, 
if salaries could not be altered? He 
said the duty of the Committee would 
be a farce if this argument were to 
apply; and his name appeared in the 
Division List for the reduction. The 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expressed much 
the same view. The majority was only 
obtained that year in the belief and on 
the understanding that more work would 
be found for the Office, if it was to be 
continued. But then came the change 
of Government, and with it an apparent 
change of opinion and votes. It was 
true that the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer still held that the constitution 
and working of the Office was unsatis- 
factory, and the hon. ard learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General agreed ; 
but they voted for the salaries. In 1881 
no Division took place. In 1882 again 
the Office was attacked, and the hon. 
and learned Attorney General stated 
that it was proposed to add to the work 
by adding the work of the Middlesex 
Registry Office to it. In 1283 the hon. 
and learned Attorney General said this 
attempt had failed; and this year an- 
other attempt had been made to take 
the same step. But this plan, even if 
sufficient, had not met with the approval 
of the House; and, as far as he (Sir 
Henry Holland) knew, no other attempt 
had been made to increase in any other 
way the duties of the Office. And now 
the Committee were asked again to vote 
in support of this Office, which had 
been proved to be practically useless. 
It could hardly be contended that, at 
all events, some considerable reduction 
might not be made in it, and he should 
support the proposed reduction as a pro- 
test against this continued waste of 
money. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
W. Fowler) had remarked that this 
Vote was insupportable, and then im- 
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mediately proceeded to give an argu- 
ment in support of it. He (Mr. Court- 
ney) had to point out that the gentleman 
who took this Office had enjoyed a large 
practice at the Bar previous to his ac- 
ceptance of the post. It was, therefore, 
rather unreasonable to expect. that a re- 
duction of salary should be made in the 
case of an official who had sacrificed a 
large practice to take a post of this kind 
on the faith of Parliament, even grant- 
ing that the amount of work at present 
was not suflicient for the Staff. It was 
said, however, that they should abolish 
the Office altogether and pension the 
office-holders; but if they were to do 
that, they would practic:!ly make up 
their minds to do without .and registry 
altogether. They could not keep those 
officials at the Office and reduce their 
salaries, on the faith of which they were 
induced to give up their practice; and 
if it was intended to develop this Office, 
it would be very rash and very false 
economy to retire them. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, there could 
be no doubt that the present position 
of the Office was very little short of a 
public scandal. As a matter of fact, 
they were asked to vote £5,000 a-year 
for an Office which really did no work 
at all. Personally, he was of opinion 
it would be better to develop the Office, 
if possible; and what he complained of 
was that things should go on, year after 
year, in the same make-shift fashion. 
There was a great work to be done in 
registration, and this Office ought to be 
put to do it. Not many weeks ago he 
was one of a deputation who submitted 
tothe hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General (Sir Henry James) a Me- 
morandum from the Law Amendment 
Society dealing with the subject ; and he 
(Mr. Hastings) thought that anyone who 
would take the trouble to read that Me- 
morandum would see that there was a 
great work to be done in connection 
with land registration. There had been 
for many years a system of land regis- 
tration in force in the whole of our Aus- 
tralian Colonies ; and he believed that, at 
the present moment, there was an effort 
being made to extend the system to 
Canada. The system had been ex- 
tended to other parts, and wherever it 
had been put in force it had proved a 
great success. What he and others 


asked was that the Government should 
turn their attention to the subject, and 
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that if they found that the system had 
not succeeded, or was not applicable to 
this country, they should, at least, 
tell Parliament why they came to that 
conclusion. They had a right to know 
why, when there was a Land Registry 
Office which cost £5,000 a-year, no effort 
was made to extend to England the sys- 
tem of land registration which had con- 
ferred such great benefit on many parts 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions. He had 
not the least doubt that a similarland re- 
gistration was perfectly feasible in this 
country, all the more feasible now that a 
Cadastral Survey was being carried out 
inthe Kingdom. The whole of the diffi- 
culties in the way of registration vanished 
as soon as that Survey was made. The 
question of Land Law Reform was really 
dependent upon thoroughly good land 
registration. He trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would show, in some 
future Session of Parliament, that they 
were alive to the question, and that they 
would endeavour, either by the adoption 
of the Torrens’ system now in force in 
Australia, or some other system, to give 
the people of this country the benetit of 
land registration. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not pro- 
pose to enter into a discussion of the 
whole system of land registration; but 
as he had been referred to by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) 
he felt bound to offer a few remarks. 
He might say, at once, that he was in 
favour of a registration of deeds, and 
that he believed the failure of this Office 
to be due to the fact that it was an Office 
for the registration of titles, and not of 
deeds. What the Government could do 
was to convert the Office into one for the 
registration of deeds, and of that he was 
entirely in favour. The Government had 
introduced a Bill for that purpose, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) had introduced a Bill of the 
same character, though carrying the ob- 
ject somewhat further. Both the Bills had 
been read a second time, and his sugges- 
tion, adopted by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), 
was that they should be referred to a 
Select Committee. In the event of those 
Bills, or either of them, becoming law, 
the Office would be necessary. In his 
opinion, it would be absurd to abolish 
the Office now; besides they could not 
do so without full compensation to 
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the present officials. It was requisite, 
in the public interest, that they should 
weigh very carefully such a step, because 
it was evident that no one would accept 
an Office on the contingency of its success 
or failure. It was quite true that the 
present Registrar had given up a very 
valuable practice to take the Office. 
Under the circumstances, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) would do well not to 
press his Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gregory) had 
fallen into a slight error. The hon. 
Gentleman stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to convert the 
Office into an Office for the registration 
of deeds. That was not the case. Under 
the Bill of the Government, the Office 
would remain an Office for the registra- 
tion of titles; but there would be a re- 
gistration of deeds as well as of titles in 
the same Office. He feared that would 
result in great complication. His hon. 
Friend the Member for East Worcester- 
shire (Mr. Hastings) had spoken of the 
development of the Office; but the Office 
could not be developed through the ro 
sent Registrar. He desired to speak of 
the Registrar with great respect ; but he 
was bound to say it was absolutely im- 
possible to develop the Office, and 
make it a really effective registry of 
titles through the gentleman who now 
held the chief Office. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) had spoken of the opinion of 
Parliament on this subject. His hon. 
Friend had laid it down that Parliament 
would not sanction a Bill for the com- 
pulsory registration of titles. Consider- 
ing that that was the only Parliament 
in which the hon. Gentleman had held 
Office, it would only have shown respect 
to the independence of private Members 
if he had not given utterance to so con- 
fident an opinion. The opinion of this 
Parliament had never been taken on the 
subject. A proper registration of titles 
to land was absolutely necessary before 
there could be any satisfactory settle- 
ment of Land Law Reform. He en- 
tertained one deep regret, and it was 
that that great lawyer, Earl Cairns, was 
not a Liberal statesman, because, in that 
event, he was persuaded the question of 
Land Law Reform would not have been 
so long delayed. 

Mr. BARRY said, that, although this 
Office was one of the greatest scandals 
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in the Civil Service, it would be a dis- 
tinct breach of faith if the Committee 
were to reduce the salaries of the offi- 
cials. He regretted the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) had no pro- 
posal to make which would put an end 
to the scandal. Was it not possible to 
| give the gentlemen in the Land Registry 
Department some other appointment ? 
There were a large number of appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service. Surely, in 
the course of the year, opportunities 
would be found of placing the Land Re- 
gistry officials in positions in which they 
would earn their salaries. It was very 
strange that the Government should say 
they were utterly helpless in this matter. 
He remembered the time when the 
sweets of Office destroyed the appetite 
for reform; but in this case it seemed 
an extremely simple matter to find some 
other work for the officials in question. 
If it happened that in one department 
of a large commercial concern there was 
a lack of work, and there was nothing 
whatever for the employés of that de- 
partment to do, the common sense of the 
managers would prompt them to find 
work for the employés in some other de- 
partment. He put it to the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) why com- 
mon sense should not operate in this 
case, and employment be found for the 
officials in some other branch of the Civil 
Service. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Middlesex 
Land Registry Bill was before the House, 
and under that Bill a great deal more 
work would be thrown upon the Office. 

Mr. BARRY asked if it was likely 
any change would be made in the imme- 
diate future ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Middlesex 
Land Registry Bill had been referred to 
a Select Committee, and the whole ob- 
ject of that Bill was to put the Office on 
a different footing, and give it additional 
work. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, that the busi- 
ness of the Middlesex Land Registry 
was altogether a great mistake, being 
a registration of deeds and not of titles ; 
;and he entertained a strong objection 
|to hand over the Land Registry to any 
| such body. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he hoped that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
would divide. The second reading of 
the Bill referred to had not obtained the 
assent of the House in reality, although 
it had done so nominally; and it was 
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perfectly certain the measure would 
neither pass this year, next year, nor 
the year after that. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Courtney) simply asked to 
continue this sum in the Votes, because 
it was intended to combine with the Mid- 
dlesex Registry another useless Office. 
His own opinion was that it was objec- 
tionable, in getting rid of one scandal, 
to create another just as great. He 
would request his hon. Friend to con- 
tinue his opposition to the Vote, not- 
withstanding the defence of it by the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
which was really not of the slightest 
value. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 32; 
Noes 41: Majority 9.— (Div. List, 
No. 179.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £18,690, for Revising Barristers, 
England. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,023, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Police Courts of London 
and Sheerness.”’ 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he in- 
tended to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon this Vote, as a protest 
against the charge for the London 
Police Courts being thrown upon the 
Imperial Exchequer. The cost ought 
to be borne by the Local Authorities, 
as it was in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other towns. If the London Govern- 
ment Bill had passed, the Metropolitan 
Government would have had to meet 
the charge out of the rates. He begged 
to move the rejection of the Vote. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was not prepared to argue against 
the principle of the proposal of his hon, 
Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler), because he 
quite agreed with it, and was of opinion 
that the charge should be defrayed out 
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to carry on the administration of justice. 
Under the circumstances, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press the Motion 
to a Division, 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
in moving the rejection of the Vote, 
had done so because he considered that 
charges of this kind ought to be paid 
by the Metropolis, and that they should 
not come out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
The objection of his hon. Friend did 
not apply to the City of London, because 
the City paid for its own Police Courts. 
Those of thé Metropolis outside the 
City had, however, always been paid 
for by the country; and if a charge of 
this nature were struck out of the Votes, 
it must not be forgotten that the Metro- 
polis paid a considerable number of 
charges out of the local rates, such as 
the rates for the Royal Parks, Palaces, 
the Foreign Office, Home Office, Admi- 
ralty, War Office, Somerset House, the 
Barracks, the Tower of London, the 
Post Office, and other public buildings, 
which ought to fall upon the public 
generally. A large number of institu- 
tions of this kind were spread over the 
Metropolis; and if they were rated as 
other property was for drainage, sanitary 
precautions, and for the poor and general 
rates, the taxation of the inhabitants of 
London would be considerably relieved. 
At present, these public buildings es- 
eaped from contributing their fair share 
to local taxation, and the consequence 
wasthat the Metropolis had to pay amuch 
larger sum than it ought to pay. He 
had very little doubt that the inhabi- 
tants of London paid in this way a 
much larger sum than they were re- 
lieved from in consequence of the cost 
of the Metropolitan Police Courts being 
defrayed by the Imperial Exchequer. 
Take the Fire Engine Establishments. 
A small and inadequate sum was contri- 
buted towards their maintenance by the 
large Government establishments, al- 
though a regular sum was charged upon 
every other description of property for 
their support, and the Government estab- 
lishments enjoyed the full share of the 


of the Metropolitan rates. But his hon. | protection which they afforded. The 
Friend was, above everything, a prac-'!sum paid by the Government towards 
tical man; and he (Sir William Har-| local taxation, on behalf of the Govern- 
court) would ask his hon. Friend what | ment establishments, was simply ridicu- 
would happen if he succeeded in reject- | lous compared with the value of the pro- 
ing the Vote? There would then be| perty and the services rendered ; and the 
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Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
was, consequently, a hig’ large and im- 
portant one. He (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence) maintained that, at the present 
moment, if the country paid its fair 
share of its local rates on account of the 
public establishments in London, they 
would have to bear a much larger bur- 
den than they now bore for the expense 
of the Metropolitan Police Courts, and, 
probably, one or two other small mat- 
ters. It could not be said that his hon. 
Friend had brought forward any argu- 
ments for throwing the cost of these 
Courts upon the ratepayers of London ; 
and he understood that his hon. Friend 
simply wished to take a division. But 
it was impossible to allow the matter to 
pass altogether without notice, because 
the charge made amounted to an allega- 
tion that the Metropolis was robbing 
the country. [An hon. Memper: Cer- 
tainly.] He did not agree with the 
hon. Member ; but, on the contrary, he 
contended that the Metropolis paid 
much more than its fair share of the 
cost of the public establishments. It 
contributed largely towards the expense 
of keeping up the Royal Palaces and 
Parks, the barracks, and other public 
buildings, and much more largely than 
there would be any necessity for, if 
these public establishments paid, as 
other establishments were obliged to 
do, towards the local taxation of the 
Metropolis. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not propose to take up the time of the 
Committee with any lengthened remarks. 
The question was a very simple one, 
and was thoroughly understood. But 
after the peculiar position which had 
been taken up by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence) in defence of 
the Metropolis, he desired to point out 
that the arrangements under which the 
Government establishments paid local 
rates did not apply to London alone, 
but to every borough in England. In 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
other towns, there were large public 
establishments, as well as in London, 
and the same arrangement was applied 
to all of them. He should be quite 
ready, whenever the day came, to strike 
a balance between the Imperial and 
local expenditure. He did not antici- 
pate any great accession of Members to 
the Metropolis; but he had no doubt 
that whoever might be sent to the 
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House of Commons to represent the 
Metropolitan constituencies would, as 
soon as they got there, endeavour to 
protect the pockets of the ratepayers of 
London at the expense of the rest of the 
country. At the same time, he was 
satisfied that, whenever the question 
was raised at the hustings of the King- 
dom generally, there would be a stron 
expression of opinion that London should 
bear its own local burdens exclusively, 
and that the country should bear theirs. 
His right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
said that he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was a 
practical man. He was obliged to his 
right hon. Friend for the compliment, 
and it was simply upon that ground 
that he intended to take issue upon his 
Motion for the rejection of the Vote. 
No difficulty would arise, even if the 
Vote were rejected. The salaries of the 
Metropolitan Police Magistrates were 
not included in the Vote, but were pro- 
vided by the Consolidated Fund. ‘The 
expenses of the Courts were also pro- 
vided for until next October. He, there- 
fore, intended to take a division as a 
protest against the present state of 
things. If the Vote were rejected, he 
had no doubt that his right hon. Friend 
would at once bring in a Bill, which 
could be disposed of in a few days, im- 
posing upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works the charge that was necessary 
for keeping tlie Police Courts of London 
in order. He was not at al! sanguine 
that he woud be able to carry his 
Motion; but he should certainly take a 
division as a protest against the prin- 
ciple of London—he would not use the 
word “ robbing,” suggested by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence)—but confiscating 
the property of the country for the 
benetit of the wealthy ratepayers of 
London. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 50; 
Noes 24: Majority 26.— (Div. List, 
No. 180.) 


(8.) £279,875, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £968,298, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for certain Ex- 
penses connected with the Police in Counties 
and Boroughs in England and Wales and with 
the Police in Scotland.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he had given 
Notice some days ago, chiefly for the 
information of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that he intended to 
move the reduction of this Vote. He 
rose now, accordingly, to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £5,000; 
and he did so in order to call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State and of the 
Committee to some circumstances con- 
nected with an Orange riot and fatal 
affray which occurred at Cleator Moor, 
near Whitehaven, in the County of 
Cumberland, on the 12th of the present 
month. He would state in a few words 
what happened. The town of Cleator 
Moor had a population of about 10,000. 
It was the centre of a mining dis- 
trict, and one-half of the population 
of the town and a large part of the sur- 
rounding population were comprised of 
persons of Irish nationality and of the 
Roman Catholic faith. For that reason 
the Orange leaders in the North of Eng- 
land had, until the present year, for 
some years abstained from holding any 
of their national meetings or festivities 
in the vicinity of Cleator Moor; but, 
unfortunately, this year the evil counsels 
of some of the local leaders resident in 
the town of Cleator Moor were allowed 
to prevail, and a desire to violate the 
peace of the town and to insult the 
Catholicinhabitants took the ascendancy, 
and had the effect of counteracting the 
prudent course which had hitherto been 
taken. It was resolved to hold a public 
meeting this year in the vicinity of 
Cleator Moor. There were, however, 
local reasons why the Orange leaders 
should have avoided holding a demon- 
stration in this particular district ; be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would remember that some years 
ago a person named Murphy, describing 
himself as a convert from the Roman 
Catholic Church, gave a series of public 
lectures, and issued a number of insult- 
ing handbills, the staple of his lectures 
consisting of foul and exasperating at- 
tacks upon the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church. At last, in the town 
of Whitehaven, this person’s harangues 
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produced such an effect that a serious 
riot occurred, in which the unhap 
man. received such injuries that he sub- 
sequently died of them. This event 
produced an excited and dangerous state 
of feeling between persons of different 
creeds in this part of the North of Eng- 
land; and, therefore, it ought to have 
suggested itself to those who were re- 
sponsible for the Orange demonstration 
on the 12th of the-present month that if 
they desired to vindicate or advance 
Orange principles in the North of Eng- 
land, they ought to have selected a dif- 
ferent place. On this part of the case 
he thought there would be no difference 
of opinion. He now came to consider 
the conduct of the local magistrates and 
pre in reference to this meeting. The 
range Society was not a thing of yes- 
terday. Its principles, its methods of 
proceeding, and its objects were well 
ascertained, and were familiarly known. 
They all knew that the Society had been 
founded for the purpose of commemo- 
rating certain events in Ireland, which 
had had the effect of placing the Roman 
Catholic people of that country for more 
than a century under the merciless heel 
of Protestant ascendancy, which led the 
way to those Penal Laws which formed 
the most disgraceful chapter in the his- 
tory of English rule in Ireland, and 
which no man in these days attempted 
to justify or defend. To go no further 
back than the past year, the magistrates 
and the police in the North of England 
knew well what had been the course 
penser by the Orange leaders in Ire- 
and, and what fatal results had followed 
on different occasions when they had 
assembled the Orange Party together. 
They knew that the Orangemen had 
been told to keep powder in their re- 
volvers, and not to fire them off in the 
gaiety of their hearts, nor to shoot un- 
less they had somebody in front of their 
weapons. They knew that wherever 
the Orangemen had assembled in Ire- 
land they had used deadly weapons ; 
that they had used them on the occa- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman’s (Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s) visit to Belfast and 
Dromore; on the occasion of Lord Ross- 
more’s mock heroic demonstration in 
Derry, at Rosslea, and at a public meet- 
ing only a few days ago at Newry. On 
all those occasions, the two distinguish- 
ing features which marked the attempts 
made by the Orangemen against the 
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lives of those who differed from them in 
religious creed were, first of all, the 
ferocious deadliness of the attempt to 
take away human life; and, secondly, 
the cowardliness of those who made 
them. They planted themselves on the 
roofs of houses, or concealed themselves 
behind walls, or wherever they could 
find a safe ambush, and then made a de- 
liberate attack, with deadly weapons, 
upon the lives of their opponents. They 
knew what had happened in the county 
of Tyrone. Only the other day, in order 
to prevent the holding of a peaceful and 
perfectly legal meeting, the Orangemen 
poured in from distant places carrying 
sacks full of revolvers. Their sole ob- 
ject was to prevent, by intimidation and 
acts of violence, the citizens from exer- 
cising their Constitutional rights; and 
as they persistently refused to obey the 
orders of those who were intrusted with 
the execution of the law, and the preser- 
vation of the peace, the Constabulary 
found themselves obliged to eject them 
from the scene by force of arms; and in 
- the pursuit one misguided youth, brought 
in from a distance, met with his death 
at the hands of the police. This having 
been the prelude, and these being facts 
that were familiar in the minds of every- 
one in the country, he respectfully sub- 
mitted that when the members of the 
same Orange Society, distinguished in 
Ireland by their violence and lust of 
blood, notified their intention of holding 
a public meeting on English soil, and of 
transferring these violent and fatal feuds 
to this country, it was the duty of the 
magistrates and of the police, who were 
paid under the present Vote, to take 
special steps to prevent a breach of the 
peace. That was his first contention— 
namely, that if the magistrates had no 
information, further than their know- 
ledge, of the notorious purposes and 
methods of the Orange Society, as proved 
by recent events in Ireland, and empha- 
sized by debates in that House, of their 
own motion they ought to have taken 
steps to prevent the loss of life or any 
violation of the law. But the magistrates 
of themselves did nothing. The next 
step in his argument was that the magis- 
trates and the police were fruitlessly 
moved to take effective action. The 
Catholic priest of Cleator Moor, the Rev. 
Father Burchall, went before the bench 
of local magistrates and informed them 
of his desire to swear an information 
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that he apprehended a breach of the 
peace ; that an Orange meeting could 
not be held in the midst of an excited 

eople without great danger; and that 
he had reliable information that the 
Orangemen were instructed to attend 
the meeting armed. Surely, the magis- 
trates ought not to have needed such 
information, after the firing at Newry 
and the successful use of revolvers at Dro- 
more. But, far from accepting the state- 
ment of the Rev. Father Burchall, far 
from permitting him to lay the informa- 
tion he desired to make, the magistrates 
took no action whatever in regard to his 
statement; and he (Mr. Sexton) claimed 
that in treating with disregard and con- 
tempt the appeals of a gentleman who, 
by his position, by his local knowledge, 
by his interest in the people, and the 
high responsibilities of his sacred office, 
was entitled to peculiar consideration, 
were guilty of a gross dereliction. of 
duty. The Rev. Father Burchall did not 
stop with the police and the magistrates. 
He wrote to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; and if it was necessary to 
fix the date of the fruitless appeal to the 
magistrates, it must have been at least 
a week before the unfortunate man, 
Tumelty, lost his life, because the letter 
to the Home Secretary was written on 
the 8th instant, at least a couple of 
days after the application to the magis- 
trates. Having failed in his applica- 
tion to the magistrates on the 8th of 
July, Father Burchall posted a letter to 
the Secretary of State; but it was only 
several days after the fatal affray took 
place that the fact became known. As 
soon as it came to his (Mr. Sexton’s) 
knowledge, he questioned the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it was not until he did 
so that the right hon. Gentleman made 
any acknowledgment of the fact that a 
letter had been addressed to him by 
Father Burehall. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that it was received at the 
Home Office on the 9th—that was to 
say, that the Home Office had at least 
three full days, if they believed the in- 
formation of the Catholic priest of Clea- 
tor Moor, for taking effective steps for 
the preservation of the public peace and 
the prevention of loss of life. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman who re- 
ceived that letter on the 9th; who 
opened it; who read it, and what be- 
came of it? Why was no action taken 
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upon it? Was it opened by some subor- 
dinate clerk? Was it tossed aside by 
some careless official, or did it only come 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s know- 
ledge when Henry Tumelty was lying 
dead with an Orange bullet through his 
brain? The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it would have made no difference if 
the letter of Father Burchall had reached 
his hands in due course. [Sir Witt1aM 
Haroourt assented.| The right hon. 
Gentleman nodded assent. Surely, if 
the letter had come to his knowledge on 
the 9th, it would have been within his 
competency, and would have been part 
of his duty, as one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State for Great 
Britain, to have suggested, at least, to 
the magistrates of Cleator Moor that it 
was their duty to obtain information, to 
ascertain if the fact was well founded, 
that the Orangemen proposed to attend 
the meeting armed ; and, if so, that they 
were called upon to exert their powers 
as conservators of the public peace for 
the protection of life. He, therefore, 
held it to be a most calamitous circum- 
stance, whatever the cause of it might 
have been, that the letter of Father 
Burchall, received on the 9th, in refer- 
ence to a danger apprehended on the 
12th, had become submerged in the Cor- 
respondence of the Home Office, and was 
only brought to light when the fatal 
event had occurred. The Home Office 
did not listen to Father Burchall. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not reply to 
him; the 12th of July arrived, and the 
Orangemen, to the number of 1,500, 
appeared on the scene, having been 
mostly conveyed by special train from 
various parts of the county. They were 
decorated with the regalia of the Order, 
and, accompanied by bands and banners, 
they marched to the place of meeting. 
Now, however trifling it might appear 
to be to Englishmen who were unac- 
quainted with the internecine wars in 
Ireland, the mottoes upon these banners 
were of the most exasperating type; the 
Orangemen themselves were armed with 
swords and pikes, conspicuously dis- 
played, while most of them carried hid- 
den, but loaded, revolvers. They came 
with a deadly purpose in their hearts, 
and that murder was their intention from 
the outset could be made clear by their 
conduct from the earliest moment; be- 
cause, on passing the Roman Catholic 
church, where religious services at the 
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time were proceeding, instead of behav- 
ing themselves as men would behave 
who were desirous of avoiding all wanton 
acts of provocation, they uttered all man- 
ner of offensive cries, and played insult- 
ing Party tunes. The playing of Party 
tunes might seem to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a trifle; but to Irish Catholics 
they brought to remembrance attacks 
upon their personal liberty, and of a long 
series of outrages upon an unoffending 
people. The Orangemen, as he had said, 
uttered exasperating cries, and, having 
proceeded to the place of meeting, deli- 
vered speeches of the usual character. 
The meeting being over, they left the 
field, and returned to the town towards 
the railway station, along a route about 
a mile in length. On several occasions 
when the Orange Societies in Ireland 
had issued placards, the Government 
had decided that they were not to be 
abridged in their rights, and police were 
collected in considerable numbers to pro- 
tect them. At Dromore there had been 
a meeting of the same description as 
that at Cleator Moor, and there, also, a 
large number of Catholics opposed the 
aggressive tactics of the Orange Party. 
The whole of the circumstances were, to 
a large degree, analogous to those at 
Cleator Moor. The Executive assembled 
800 Cavalry, 200 Infantry, and a force 
of police, all of whom were employed, 
not to separate opposing crowds, but to 
render a collision impossible. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to tell the 
Committee that a body of men were 
likely to be able to march through the 
streets of a town carrying swords and 
spears without a probability of blood- 
shed ? What the police at Cleator Moor 
ought to have done was to have in- 
structed the Orangemen to take a dif- 
ferent route to the station, and so have 
prevented a collision. This was how the 
fatal collision occurred, according to the 
report. The Orange Party were armed 
with pistols, swords, and spears; they 
were dressed in the Orange costume, 
carried flags and banners, and were ac- 
companied by bands of music. One of 
the Orangemen thrust a flag in the faces 
of some of the crowd, whereupon the 
opposing crowd, consisting of about 
6,000 people, rushed in on the Orange 
Party; several blows were struck, and 
the encounter resulted in the death of 
the boy Tumelty. The police only num- 
bered 45, instead of 500 or 1,000, and 
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they contented themselves with walking 
in the rear of the procession, allowing 
the collision to take place, the peace to 
be broken, and life to be taken;. and 
now the right hon. Gentleman argued 
that the police should be acquitted, be- 
cause, after the collision, and after life 
was taken, and after dangerous wounds 
had been inflicted upon several persons, 
they separated the parties. He main- 
tained that the collision ought to have 
been absolutely prevented, as was fre- 
quently done in Ireland. The course 
taken by the Irish Executive for pre- 
venting collisions in Ireland was far 
more intelligent than that pursued by 
the English police. The general effects 
of the methods, and purposes, and acts 
of the Orange Society were sufficient to 
have caused the magistrates to have pro- 
vided a special force of sufficient strength 
to prevent a collision. In the second 
place, the local magistrates, on the re- 
quest of the Rev. Father Burchall, ought 
to have invited him to lay an informa- 
tion, and on his doing so, and swearing 
that the Orangemen would come armed, 
they ought to have considered whether it 
was their duty to prevent the meeting. 
In the third place, it appeared that some 
of the officials were guilty of the most 
grave and deplorable neglect of duty in 
allowing the solemn letter of the priest, 
who wrote with a view of preserving the 
ong peace, and of preventing loss of 
ife, to remain unnoticed for a week. 
Further, the police ought to have pro- 
vided a sufficient force to prevent the 
two crowds coming together, and instead 
of allowing the excited Orangemen to 
go along the high road until they came 
into collision with the Catholics, they 
should have directed them to go by some 
other route, or else should have com- 
= the Roman Catholic crowd to keep 

ack. With regard to the matter of 
arrests, it was clear that the Orangemen 
were the only Party armed, and that 
they alone gave deliberate provocation ; 
the Oatholics were victims of Orange 
ferocity; and yet the energy of the 
police was ironically illustrated by the 
fact that they arrested five or six of the 
Orange Party, but subsequently arrested, 
at 5 o’clock in the morning, six or seven 
of the Catholics, whom they took out of 
their beds. He threw upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of the violent 
death of this unfortunate youth Tumelty; 
and for the vindication of justice against 
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those who caused his death, and inflicted 
wounds upon other persons, he begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £963,298, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for certain 
Expenses connected with the Police in Counties 
and Boroughs in England and Wales and with 
the Police in Scotland.’’—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
obliged to speak upon this subject with 
more reserve than the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton); because, although 
he has stated, with great confidence, the 
facts of this case, which are now neces- 
sarily under the consideration of the 
Courts of Law, I cannot take the same 
licence that he has taken. With regard 
to the history of this matter, I shall not 
offer any plea in vindication of these 
wretched Party processions. I could 
give no encouragement to Party proces- 
sions, especially to those which are em- 
bittered by the odium theologicum, which 
are the worst of all. All I have to do 
in the matter is to consider whether 
these processions are unlawful or not. 
When I first came to the Home Office I 
found a tradition well established in 
that Office—a very sensible tradition. 
I am bound to say that, in England, we 
have little trouble with Party proces- 
sions, except those which the hon. Member 
has called Irish religious processions. 
They do not involve English antagonism 
of feeling; but in Liverpool and Glas- 
gow, and some other towns, these 
Orange processions have given a great 
deal of trouble and caused riots; and I 
found that the Law Officers had laid 
down the doctrine that if an information 
were sworn that a procession was likely 
to lead to a breach of the peace, the 
magistrates should declare such proces- 
sion to be unlawful. That was a good 
and sensible doctrine, I thought, and I 
wished it had turned out to be the law. 
But, unfortunately, the law does not al- 
ways turn out to be as we could wish; 
and this doctrine—which served us very 
well in regard to Salvation Army dis- 
turbances, which have sometimes ap- 
proached in severity Orange riots, for 
we had, with good effect, advised the 
magistrates that when they thought 
there would be a breach of the peace 
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they should put a stop to these meetings 
by proclamation — this doctrine the 
Courts of Law decided could not be sus- 
tained, and that magistrates had no 
power to proclaim such meetings. From 
that moment the situation became ex- 
tremely difficult for local magistrates. 
When the magistrates anticipated a row, 
and had only a small force of police, 
they did not know what to do when 
there was a gathering of the Salvation 
Army and the Skeleton Army. I regret 
that state of things very much. With 
regard to these occurrences at Cleator 
Moor, I must say that I think the 
Orangemen were foolish to go to Cleator 
Moor; but the hon. Member seems to 
think that the magistrates ought to 
have declared their meeting unlawful ; 
but, after the decision of the Courts of 
Law, the magistrates could not have 
undertaken to declare the meeting un- 
lawful. The hon. Member says the 
meeting should have been declared un- 
lawful, because the Orangemen were to 
carry arms; but I am not prepared to 
say that the mere possession of arms on 
the part of those going to a meeting 
constitute an unlawful meeting. With 
respect to the Rev. Father Burchall, what 
was it that he asked the magistrates to 
do? He asked them to prohibit the 
meeting, and he asked me todo so. Why 
did he ask this? Because he knew that 
his own flock would attack the Orange- 
men. He did not believe the Orange- 
men had brought these arms with the 
intention of using them; but he knew 
that the Oatholic Party would be so 
offended that they would attack the 
Orangemen. That is an exactly similar 
case to the case of the Salvation and 
Skeleton Armies. In some cases the 
friends of the Salvation Army have said 
that they knew that if the Army held a 
meeting the Skeleton Army would attack 
them; but the magistrates have held 
that the Salvationists were not to be 
treated as aggressors, because the Skele- 
ton Army were likely to attack them. 
That is exactly the case here. The 
Orangemen arrived on Cleator Moor. I 
have no doubt they were absurdly 
dressed, and may have carried absurd 
emblems; but if they had been left 
alone no harm would have been done. 
As to their having these arms with 
them, this is not a case like the Derry 
riots, in which Orangemen are armed to 
attack other people. If the Orangemen 
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had been left alone, nothing would have 
happened, and nobody anticipated that 
anything would happen. The Catholics, 
however, were determined to attack the 
Orangemen. The hon. Member says 
that the magistrates despised the warn- 
ing of the Rev. Father Burchall, and 
did nothing; but there he was alto- 
gether misinformed. 

Mr. SEXTON: He told the magis- 
trates that he desired to swear an infor- 
mation. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: He 
wanted to swear an information that he 
was under the impression that the meet- 
ing would lead to a disturbance ; but 
the magistrates told him that it was of 
no use to swear an information, because 
they could not prevent the meeting. 
The hon. Member is wrong in supposing 
that the magistrates did nothing. The 
magistrates thought the matter a very 
grave one, and gathered together 45 
police constables. The hon. Member 
may not think that a large force. The 
ordinary force in that district would not 
have been more than half-a-dozen con- 
stables; but, on this occasion, they had 
the Chief Constable on the spot, and 
magistrates ready to read the Riot Act, 
if any disturbance occurred. Therefore, 
so far from their having neglected the 
warning of the Rev. Father Burchall, 
they expected that something serious 
might take place, and they collected a 
large force of police. I very much re- 
gret that the rev. gentleman’s letter 
to me should have been treated in what 
must appear to him a discourteous man- 
ner. I do not like to throw the blame on 
other people, but would rather take it 
upon myself. What happened was, that 
the letter was put into the letter-box by 
my Private Secretary. When I get a 
number of letters, those which I do not 
answer myself are answered by my Se- 
cretary; and others, which I have not 
time to dispose of, are put into the box 
to be dealt with by him. By some error 
—and I should wish it to be supposed 
to be my own, rather than someone 
else’s—it was imagined that I had seen 
this letter, and on the day after that it 
arrived I found it endorsed—‘‘ Seen by 
the Secretary of State.” If I had thought 
that the neglect of that letter had pro- 
duced any serious consequences, I should 
be the first to confess it; but it pro- 
duced no such effect. I will say at once 
what I should have answered. I should 
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have said that I was sorry that Mr. Bur- 
chall’s application for the stoppage of the 
meeting could not be granted ; because 
the law had declared that the magistrates 
could not prevent such a meeting, but 
that I would forward the letter to the 
magistrates, although I observed that 
he had already written to them, as well 
as to myself. I could not have instructed 
them as to what force to send, or as to 
what they were to do. So much, there- 
fore, for my part in this matter. But I 
am prepared to maintain that the ma- 
gistrates acted perfectly properly in the 
matter. They got together all the con- 
stabulary they could, and the force was 
one which was competent to deal with 
the case. The magistrates were there 
ready to read the Riot Act; but it was 
not necessary to do that, because, after 
the first collision, the police overpowered 
the mob. Therefore, the magistrates did 
collect a sufficient force to deal with the 
matter; and if it had not been for the 
unfortunate fact that the Orangemen 
were armed, nothing serious would have 
taken place. But I cannot allow this 
matter to be treated entirely from a one- 
sided point of view. The Orangemen 
may have been very foolish; but the 
Catholics were totally unjustified in 
attacking them with stones. They were 
four times the strength of the Orange- 
men. The hon. Member says that the 
Orangemen were the aggressors, and 
gave the provocation; but what provoca- 
tion is proved? One man thrust a 
flag in the faces of some others. That 
is a thing which happens every day or 
so; but it would not justifiy 6,000 men in 
attacking another party. That isa thing 
which happens at every election, and 
for a mob of 6,000 men to throw stones 
at another party for such an act is a 
proceeding totally unjustifiable. To talk 
of thrusting a flag in the faces of several 
people as a serious provocation and as a 
justification of an attack of the kind 
which took place in this case is unrea- 
sonable. Therefore, I cannot say, much 
as the occurrence is to be deplored, espe- 
cially the death of this boy, who took 
no part in the transaction, that the ma- 
gistrates were to blame. What does the 
hon. Member say ought to be done in a 
case of this kind? He says the Govern- 
mént, or the magistrates, ought to have 
summoned a force of 800 or 1,000 men. 
But that is totally impossible. In Ire- 
land, where there is a constant state of 
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semi-civil warfare going on, there are 
plenty of police available ; but in Eng- 
land we are not in the habit of having 
1,000 men constantly ready to deal with 
a Salvation Army, or a Skeleton Army, 
or with processions of Catholics or 
Orangemen. [‘ Hear, hear!” ] A small 
body of police is quite sufficient to deal 
with disturbances, and it cannot be held 
that whenever a row is expected 800 
men are to be gathered together. This 
is really introducing into England from 
Ireland ideas with which we are not 
familiar. I cannot condemn the magis- 
trates on this account. As far asI can 
see, they acted with prudence, and col- 
lected an. adequate force, and very soon 
put an end to the difficulty, although an 
unfortunate shot produced a fatal result. 
No serious charge, therefore, I think, is 
to be brought against either the magis- 
trates or the police. And now, what has 
taken place since? I wrote to the magis- 
trates telling them that the proper thing 
to do was to get hold of the principal 
offenders without partiality, and that 
they have done. They have been active 
in arresting the ringleaders on both 
sides. 
one Party was guilty, and that that was 
the Party which it appears was attacked. 
The Orangemen had attacked nobody. 
The whole row arose from the Catholics 
attacking the Orangemen. [Mr.Sexron: 
No.] The hon. Member may say No; 
but, so far as the facts are stated in the 
Papers we have received, there was no 
attack with the exception of this waving 
of flags in somebody’s face. We do not 
in England call waving a flag in a man’s 
face an attack. If a man waves a flag 
in my face, I do not call it an attack, 
and I should not feel justified in throw- 
ing stones at him in consequence. Ifa 
man waves a flag in another man’s face; 
and the other man throws a stone back, 
I should call the man who threw the 
stone the attacking party. So far asI 
can see, the magistrates have been per- 
fectly impartial in endeavouring to seize 
all the leaders who were guilty of vio- 
lence on this occasion. Whether one 
party was more in the wrong or used 
more violence than the other must be 
decided before the tribunal before which 
the case must come. But I do not see 
that the hon. Member has made out any 
case against the magistrates or the police. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that however 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
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William Harcourt) might suppose that 
he had made out his case, he had not 
made it out with regard to one point on 
which he chiefly relied—namely, that 
the magistrates had no legal power to 

roclaim the meeting in question. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman un- 
duly under-estimated the proceedings of 
the Orangemen on that day, and also the 
gravity of that movement, which ap- 
peared to have been transferred from 
Ireland—having been put down by the 
magistrates in that country—and to have 
come within the jurisdiction of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. He (Mr. Par- 
nell) was sorry to listen to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
could not help thinking that it would 
be taken by Orangemen as an in- 
direct incitement to continue these de- 
plorable proceedings. That was not the 
first time in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken the side of the ag- 
gressor in attacks upon Roman Catho- 
lics by Orangemen in England. He 
(Mr. Parnell) recollected that, in 1882, 
an English village was cleared out of the 
whole of its Irish population under cir- 
cumstances of great barbarity towards 
these unfortunate people. The right hon. 
Gentleman, on the occasion in question, 
in his remarks in that House, did as 
much as he could to excuse the doings 
of the malefactors, and to render the 
position of the Irish labouring popula- 
tion still more difficult with regard to 
earning their bread. Now, he protested 
against the tone of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech, and he believed it 
would lead to further proceedings of the 
same character on the part of Orange- 
men. It must be borne in mind that 
these were not all Irishmen—they were 
chiefly Englishmen. The right hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to say that 
he would not regard the waving of a flag 
in his face as any provocation to him; 
but the mere waving of a flag was not 
what took place on the occasion in ques- 
tion. According to the Report of the 
Chief Constable of the district, which had 
been read out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in the House a few nights 
ago, the disturbance commenced in this 
way—One of the Orangemen thrust a 
flag in the faces of some of the crowd. 
It was well known that flags were at- 
tached to poles, the ends of which pro- 
jected several inches, if not-a foot, 
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beyond the drapery which composed the 
flags. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had ever had a 
flag thrust in his face—that was to say, 
whether he had had a pike thrust in his 
face; but, if so, he (Mr. Parnell) was 
inclined to think that he would have 
been very much disposed to gain pos- 
session of the flag-staff, and retaliate in 
kind, and that he would not treat the 
occurrence with such levity as he had 
done that evening. But, entirely apart 
from the question as to who commenced 
the disturbance, although from the Re- 
port of the Chief Constable there could 
be no manner of doubt about that, the 
right hon. Gentleman had received full 
warning by letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Burchall, that the Orangemen intended to 
go to Cleator Moor to attend a meeting 
of the character of which the local 
magistrates had also full, due, and 
timely notice from the same source. He 
was inclined to ask hon. and learned 
Gentlemen present, with the greatest 
respect to the Secretary of State, whe- 
ther a procession armed with revolvers, 
and known to be armed with revolvers 
and other weapons, was not an illegal 
procession ; and whether it did not con- 
stitute an illegalassembly? The decision 
which was given by the Courts, and 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
other day, was with regard to an illegal 
assembly of an entirely different cha- 
racter, because it had reference to an 
assembly of persons not armed; but a 
number of men proceeding in a dis- 
ciplined body with deadly weapons in 
their possession, and vowing their deter- 
mination to use those. weapons, as his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) had described, 
and going out of their way to meet per- 
sons upon whom they might use them— 
such persons could not be held to con- 
stitute a peaceable, orderly, or legal 
assembly, and as an illegal assembly 
there was surely some power in the 
Secretary of State to have prohibited 
it. And he wished to draw attention 
to another question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been asked some days 
ago, before this occurrence took place, 
whether a constable could not arrest, 
search, and take proceedings against 
any persons whom he supposed to 
be carrying a revolver without a li- 
cence ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member is mistaken ; I do not re- 
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member any such Question being put 
to me. 

Mr. PARNELL: If it was not asked 
of the right hon. Gentleman, it was 
asked of one of his Colleagues ; and the 
reply was that the constable had the 
power to do that. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think the answer must have been that, 
in case of suspicion of intent to do 
bodily harm, a constable would have 
power to arrest. That would be the 
more legal form of answer. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not think 
there was any qualification in the case 
in question. He should be within the 
remembrance of the Committee, who 
could correct him; and if his memory 
served him aright, he believed-the Ques- 
tion put was with regard to the carrying 
of arms without a licence simply as a 
breach of the Excise Law, and that the 
answer was that any person could search 
or take proceedings against a person 
whom they suspected of carrying wea- 
pons contrary to the Excise Law. Well, 
then, the carrying of revolvers without 
licences involved a breach of the Excise 
Law. The magistrates were warned 
that this assembly of Orangemen were 
going to carry deadly weapons; and, 
moreover, on their march, they flourished 
some of these within sight of the police. 
He submitted that, under the law, even 
supposing that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made out his contention—that it 
was impossible, under the recent decision 
of the Courts in 1881, for the magis- 
trates or the Home Office to stop these 
processions—he submitted that, under 
the law, it was possible for the police to 
have surrounded the procession, and for 
them to have arrested and disarmed the 
people, carrying these weapons as was 
done in Ireland under the ordinary law, 
when people were searched, and revol- 
vers taken from them in sackfuls. That, 
he said, was the plain course which 
ought to have been followed ; it was a 
course which would have prevented loss 
of. life, and it was a course which could 
have been taken within the law. Surely, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department did 
not mean to say that he regarded the 
Prospect of processions and meetings of 

rangemen in England with equanimity. 
Was that what the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to convey to the Committee? 
Because he would have to face the ques- 
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tion what would be done on the other 
side. Did the Government suppose that 
the other side could not buy revolvers 
as well as Orangemen? Did they sup- 
pose that when the next procession which 
came into an Irish district in England, 
where a vast proportion of the popula- 
tion were Irish, that the latter would 
wait for the Orangemen to shoot them 
down? That seemed to be the idea 
which underlay the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. [ Cries of “No, no!” 
Well; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had offered those people, under the cir- 
cumstances, no hope of protection; he 
declared that the law was powerless to 
assist them, which was equivalent to 
saying that they must protect them- 
selves. Now, he had pointed out the 
way in which processions, either of 
Orangemen or of Irish Nationalists, if 
they took to the use of arms, which the 
latter had never done either in Ireland 
or in England, could legally have their 
arms taken from them. If those arms 
could not be legally taken from them 
in the way he had pointed out, he should 
be glad if the Secretary of State, with 
his superior legal knowledge, would 
point out the way in which it was pos- 
sible to prevent persons attending these 
meetings and processions, when there 
was reason to believe they had deadly 
weapons in their possession. He pre- 
tended to no legal knowledge in this 
matter himself, and he had only given 
the reply of a responsible Minister to a 
Question recently put to him in that 
House. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether it: was not possible to 
direct the magistrates to take some steps 
such as he had indicated, the next time 
a procession of the kind went into their 
district, whether Irish Nationalists or 
Orangemen, when there was reason to 
suppose that they had deadly weapons 
in their possession, would be stopped; 
and whether those who carried such 
weapons in defiance of the Excise Law 
would be deprived of them? It seemed 
to him that both the magistrates and the 
right hon. Gentleman had the matter 
entirely within their own power, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman had no 
excuse, on the ground of the failure of 
the law, to supply him with the neces- 
sary means for this purpose. Well, he 
wished to go a little further, and he 
would say this—the Secretary of State 
seemed to think that there was an excuse 
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for the resort to deadly weapons on the 
occasion in question, because, as he had 
alleged, an assault had been first com- 
mitted by the National Party on the 
Orangemen, by the throwing of some 
stones. He (Mr. Parnell) had shown 
by the Report of the Chief Constable 
that the assault, legally and morally, 
first came from the ranks of the Orange- 
men. However, passing that by, he 
contended, notwithstanding the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
no man was justified in resorting to the 
use of deadly weapons, unless he sup- 
pused that his own life was in danger. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member must have misapprehended 
me. I never intended to convey any 
such impression. Far from it; I am of 
opinion that such conduct is most im- 
proper, and most to be condemned. But 
I will say no more upon the subject, 
because the matter is under investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was bound 
to defer to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 
and to the utmost extent; but, certainly, 
the impression made by his statement 
the other day upon his mind was such 
as he had described. But he wished to 
reiterate that nobody was entitled, even 
under circumstances of great provoca- 
tion, to resort to deadly weapons, except 
for the purpose of protecting his own 
life, and when he fully bélieved that he 
would lose his life if he did not do so. 
He believed that was the law; and he 
believed the result of these proceedings 
would be to show the Orangemen that 
they were not entitled to resort to the 
use of deadly weapons, even though 
children might hiss them, or even throw 
stones at them. He should be glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State, or some other Minis- 
ter, a statement on thispoint. He would 
repeat that the reply of the Secretary of 
State had produced a most unfavourable 
impression on his mind. The right hon. 
Gentleman had his hands sufficiently 
full of Salvation Army riots, and other 
disorderly proceedings, without incurring 
additional riots of an Orange or Na- 
tionalist character. The right hon. 
Gentleman might depend upon it that if 
a little firmness were displayed the whole 
thing would be putdown. Immediately 
the Irish Executive used the powers 
which they had for dealing vith ‘ah 
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He sincerely hoped that the fight hon, 
Gentleman would not allow thktwretched 
religious antagonism to come ead 
in this country. He submitted the 


Irish labourers and artizans living in 
England and Scotland, who were toil- 
fully earning their living, were entitled 
to some protection from the law. In 
the days when they first came over to 
England, driven by famine from their 
native country, they were treated as out- 
casts, and not entitled to the considera- 
tion given to their fellow-men. But 
that time had gone by, and he trusted 
the right hon. Gentlemen would not 
allow the condition of things to be 
repeated under which these unfortunate 
men had dragged out their existence. 
Poverty-stricken they might be, many 
of them without education ; but the Go- 
vernment should remember that the 
poverty and other evils which surrounded 
them in England were due to English 
misgovernment of Ireland in times past. 
He submitted that these people had a 
special claim on the Government for 
protection, and that the Government 
should see that its duty lay in affording 
them that protection by putting an end 
to the infamous attacks to which they 
had been subjected. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he desired to make a few remarks in 
answer to the moderate and reasonable 
speech of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell). He entirely 
agreed with the hon. Member that the 
Irish population in this country deserved 
all the protection which could be given 
to them by Parliament and by the Go- 
vernment. England derived great ad- 
vantage from their labour, which con- 
stituted a considerable portion of the 
national wealth, and they were entitled 
to quite as much protection and con- 
sideration from the Government as any 
other part of the population. Heshould 
deeply regret if, holding the scales as it 
were between the two Parties, any words 
of his could be considered as giving the 
smallest encouragement to that bitter 
feeling which he thought the Orange- 
men had displayed towards their oppo- 
nents on the occasion in question. He 
repudiated the idea of such a thing, 
which he believed would be productive 
of considerable evil in England, as well 
as in Ireland. The hon. Member for 
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the City of Cork had suggested several 
ways in which this matter could be dealt 
with. He asked whether the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department con- 
sidered the present state of things satis- 
factory. His (Sir William Harcourt’s) 
answer to that was, that he thought it 
most unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it 
placed the Seger ram and magistrates, 
in towns where there was not an over- 
oot body of police, in an almost 
elpless position on occasions such as 
these. y 

Mr. SEXTON : Would not the Secre- 
tary of State for War send a regiment, 
if application were made by the magis- 
trates ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was a last resort ; not one to be used 
every day. The Secretary of State for 
War, had it been deemed necessary to 
do so, would have been able at once to 
place a military force at the disposal of 
the magistrates, there having been a 
force at Carlisle. But he did not think 
the present state of the law satisfactory, 
and he would very much like to establish 
what he believed would be a beneficial 
change in it—namely, that the magis- 
trates should have power, upon well- 
founded apprehension of a breach of 
the peace, to prevent such breach of the 
peace. He had believed that power 
already existed; but the Judges had 
recently decided otherwise, and he was 
quite willing to introduce a Bill de- 
claring that to be the law. He knew 
there might be a certain amount of 
jealousy, on the ground that this power 
might be used to prevent legitimate 
meetings; but he did not believe that 
result would follow. In his opinion, 
the magistrates, where the police force 
was not overpowering, and where the 
sagt peace was endangered, should 

ave this power. Such was the remedy 
he proposed. But as to the remedy 
suggested by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, he did not think it would 
be efficient. In the first place, the 
Excise Law could do nothing as against 
the pikes; and, secondly, it could do 
nothing against persons who had an 
Excise licence, because any man could 
get a licence, and he should not wonder 
if these people had Excise licences at 
the time of the occurrence. Therefore, 
he did not think the proposal of the 
hon. Member would be effectual. He 
entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
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ber that it was not because people 
were attacked that they were justified in 
using firearms. Such an act was most 
cowardly and monstrous. But he did 
not wish, seeing that the case was before 
the proper tribunals, to say more npon 
this subject than that he deeply deplored 
what had taken place, and that he hoped, 
from what had been said that evening, 
that he should be encouraged in intro- 
ducing a measure to give power to the 
Local Authorities to prevent meetings 
when there was a well-founded appre- 
hension of a breach of the peace. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
agreed with much that had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, He 
had himself, in former times, been placed 
in a position of some difficulty, under 
circumstances similar to those which had 
been the subject of discussion that even- 
ing. They were not accustomed to see 
these disturbances in England as they 
were in Ireland; they were happily un- 
known here, and he need not say how 
deeply he regretted that anything in the 
nature of a demonstration on either side 
should have occurred which tended to 
produce a breach of the peace. The 
magistrates in this country were really 
in a very difficult position under such 
circumstances, because they very often 
had not at their disposal sufficient phy- 
sical force to help them in case of dis- 
turbance. But the reason was obvious; 
because, as he had remarked, it was not 
the habit of the people in this country to 
have such meetings; they did not want 
them, and when they did occur it was 
on special occasions only. He had taken 
much pains to make himself acquainted 
with what had occurred at Cleator Moor, 
because he was naturally largely con- 
cerned and interested in an event which 
had taken place in a county adjacent to 
his own. efore concluding, he desired 
to pay a tribute to the judgment and 
excellent qualities of the Chief Constable 
in the district, than whom he believed 
there was no officer who more thoroughly 
knew, or more conscientiously acted up 
to, his duty. He was also bound to say 
that the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department with reference to 
legislation on this subject were worthy 
of the fullest consideration; and he 
begged to assure him that any Bill 
which he might bring forward for 
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strengthening the hands of magistrates 
in the direction indicated, should receive 
his conscientious "attention, quite irre- 
spective of Party views. No one could 
deplore more than he did the growing 
custom of carrying arms, and he should 
indeed be glad to see a stop put to it; 
for the danger connected with the prac- 
tice in large towns, politically and other- 
wise, was extremely great. Finally, the 
remarks made upon this practice by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), were, in his opinion, worthy of 
the consideration of the House and of 
the country, and he trusted sincerely 
that they would be acted up to in their 
spirit. 

Mr. WILLIS said, he was sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
not condemned, with all the authority of 
his position, the conduct of those per- 
sons in Cumberland which had brought 
this calamity on the district. It was 
true the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
demned the spirit shown; but he (Mr. 
Willis) failed to hear any condemnation 
of the men who had weapons in their 
possession for the io! of shooting 
down those who interfered with them. 
There was no justification for their carry- 
ing weapons for any such purpose ; and, 
although it was well known that arms 
were at one time carried by English 
gentlemen, and although the Bill of 
Rights recognized the right of carrying 
arms, he did not believe that the law 
had ever sanctioned, or recognized, the 
right of a man to carry arms, with the 
intention of using them for the destruc- 
tion of life in case another person inter- 
fered with him. This assembly, having 
been armed, was, in his opinion, an 
unlawful assembly from the first. When 
the Orangemen went out with the inten- 
tention of using these weapons, in case 
they were assailed, they acted unlaw- 
fully ; and, although he was opposed to 
anything that would interfere with the 
right of public meeting, properly so 
called, he was in favour of the magis- 
trates putting down every meeting as- 
sembled under the circumstances de- 
scribed. He was sorry that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had not said that any person having a 
weapon in his possession, and being 
ready to use it if assaulted, was guilty 
of murder, if he happened to kill any- 
one. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
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thought, dissented from that view. If 
he (Mr. Willis) accidentally had a re- 
volver in his possession, and hastily used 
it, if he were assaulted, the killing of a 
man under these circumstances would 
only be manslaughter; but if, when he 
went out, he had put a weapon in his 
pocket with the intention of using it if 
he were assaulted, and while out he did 
use it, and unfortunately killed anyone, 
the crime would be that of murder. 
Nothing grieved him more than the 
growing indication they saw of the de- 
sire on the part of some members of the 
community to resort to force. He was 
glad to be able to say that he had never 
had a weapon in his hand in his life. 
Nothing would ever induce him to take 
one, and, as a consequence, his personal 
liberty and safety were secured. It was 
time to put down such scandalous pro- 
ceedings as those under discussion ; they 
were not to be compared for a moment 
with the proceedings of the Salvation 
Army ; because, in that case, the people 
had gone out without weapons, and 
simply for the purpose of walking the 
streets, and it was only when violent 
and indefensible attempts of other pro- 
cessionists to interfere with them were 
made that riots were brought about. 
The men in the case under discussion 
had gone out with weapons in their pos- 
session, and with the determination to 
take advantage of any momentary ex- 
hibition of temper to provoke a -breach 
of the peace and to use violence. 
Mr.SYNAN said, that the magistrates 
of the district in which the disturbance 
had occurred were informed, several days 
before the meeting, that if the Orange 
demonstration took place there would 
be danger to human life. A similar no- 
tice had been sent to the Home Office. 
What was it the duty of the magistrates 
to do on that occasion? Why, their 
duty plainly was this—either to act on 
the evidence they had received, or to 
call on their informants to make sworn 
informations. If they had acted on the 
evidence they had received, they could 
have obtained sufficient force to prevent 
any serious bodily injury being inflicted. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
seemed to take the view that the Salva- 
tion Army case was a precedent for this. 
That, however, he (Mr. Synan) could not 
agree with, because the Salvation Army 
meeting was a lawful meeting—it was 
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a ‘lawful assembly,” the people simply 
gathering together to sing hymns an 
recite prayers. He had never heard 
that a such an assembly was likely to 
injure human life, or that there was any 
danger of an exhibition of physical force 
in connection with it. What precedent 
was there in connection with such a 
meeting for another assembly of men 
armed with swords and spears and re- 
volvers—what precedent could a Salva- 
tion Army gathering be for an assembly 
of 1,000 or 2,000 men armed in this 
manner on one particularday? Why, it 
had been established law for very many 
years that an assembly of that kind was 
an ‘‘ unlawful assembly,” and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had any doubt upon it 
he should have instructed someone to 
prosecute members of the assembly for 
the purpose of having the question de- 
cided, once for all, in a Court of Law. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the only authority to decide the matter 
was a Court of Law; but had he put it 
in such a course of training that a de- 
cision of a Court of Law would be taken 
upon it? The mere fact of the assault 
being brought before a magistrate, or 
before a Judge, would not decide the 
question of law as to whether the as- 
sembly was lawful or not; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman caused any mem- 
ber of the armed assembly to be arrested 
and taken before a Court of Law, the 
question would then be decided whether 
the armed gathering at Cleator Moor 
was an assembly similar to the Salvation 
Army, which collected in a village for 
the purpose of singing songs or reciting 
prayers. If an ordinary member of the 
Cleator Moor assembly were prose- 
cuted, the Court of Law would then de- 
cide the matter, and, to his mind, hon. 
Members would find that the result 
would be a declaration that the Salva- 
tion Army case was no precedent for the 
other. His belief had been that the 
law of England, as established by all 
the authorities and all the books, was 
that an armed assembly which was 
likely to prove dangerous to any person 
or any body of men was an unlawful 
assembly, and that it ought to be put 
down by force, or that there should be 
such a force present as would prevent the 
assembly from using its arms against 
any innocent person. Was there such 
a force at present at Cleator Moor? 
Was a body of 45 policemen a sufficient 
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force to prevent thousands of armed men 


d | from using their weapons against other 


men who rose up when they came into 
their village? The attack made by the 
villagers was no justification for the 
firing of arms. As his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Willis) had said, the firing 
of arms and the killing of any person, 
if the arms were carried without pre- 
meditation, would amount to man- 
slaughter only; but if the arms were 
carried with premeditation, such shoot- 
ing might amount to murder. He asked, 
therefore, why, under these circum- 
stances, the magistrates had not brought 
together a sufficient force to prevent this 
large armed assembly from meeting? 
Why did not the magistrates take this 
course, having a full knowledge that the 
meeting was to take place, and that the 
men were to be armed? It seemed to 
him to be a very plain case, and he was 
astonished the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, being a lawyer himself, 
should have any doubt at all about 
it. If the right hon. Gentleman had a 
doubt at all about it, he (Mr. Synan) 
would put it to him that it was his duty 
to settle the law and settle the doubt by 
prosecuting members of tlfe meeting for 
being members of an “unlawful as- 
sembly.” On a former occasion, the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
he had caused some of the inhabitants 
of the village who threw stones to be 
arrested—he had insinuated that the 
guilty persons were the inhabitants ‘of 
Cleator Moor. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said—‘‘If I went out armed, 
and shot a man who threw a stone at 
me ’’—but he (Sir William Harcourt) 
would not form an “‘ assembly,” though 
he might be a host in himself. A 
man had a right to go armed for the 
protection of his own life. No one 
had a right to assault him, and if any- 
one did, and he used the weapon he 
happened to have about him for the 
purpose of protecting himself, he was 
adopting a course which he had a per- 
fect right to adopt; but that was not 
the case with each individual member 
of an ‘“‘unlawful assembly,” which en- 
tered a town or a village of an unarmed 
people with the intenion of using their 
arms against those unarmed people, if 
in the excitement of the moment they 
came out for the purpose of making a 
protest against the invasion of their 
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streets. The two things were totally 
separate and distinct. If the assembly 
at Oleator Moor was an unlawful one, 
why were not the members of it pro- 
secuted by the Government? He (Mr. 
Synan) maintained that the right hon. 
Gentleman had no foundation or basis 
for the law which he stated to the Com- 
mittee, and which he quoted in defence 
of the action of the magistrates and his 
own action, or, rather, the inaction of 
the magistrates and his own inaction. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say 
that he would now prosecute some of the 
members of this meeting as being mem- 
bers of an “unlawful assembly,” in 
order to get the decision of a Court of 
Law on the subject? If he did that, he 
(Mr. Synan) would be satisfied, even at 
the eleventh hour, though, unfortunately, 
in this case an innocent life had been 
taken away. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was perfectly 
justified in bringing this case forward, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State could not take exception to 
it, as it had enabled him to place him- 
self in a new light before the public— 
he had placed himself in the position of 
a denouncer of this Orange Party that 
entered the village of unarmed men. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to be 
glad of this opportunity, and ought to 
welcome the chance of satisfying the 
Committee that he would carry it to a 
final issue, and have the question of law 
settled. If he did that, he (Mr. Synan), 
for one, should be perfectly satisfied. 
Mr. HEALY said, he could only at- 
tribute the lenient view the Government 
took of this assembly to the fact that 
they themselves had lately brought to- 
gether a large mass of people in London 
for political purposes, and intended to 
do so again. He could not screen him- 
self from the view that, if it had not 
suited the Government to have as- 
sembled just at this time some 500,000 
of men in London, they would have 
heard a much stronger condemnation 
of the proceedings of the Orangemen at 
Cleator Moor than had been uttered by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
William Harcourt). The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them now that the 
state of the law was such that the 
magistrates had no power to prevent a 
meeting. Well, that might or might 
not be so. Of course, hon. Members 
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dictum on the point ; but the assemblage 
having come together, and the Orange- 
men having met with spears, swords, 
and revolvers, and having used them 
with deadly effect, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had not been able to prevent 
them from assembling in the first place, 
he, at least, could deal with the mem- 
bers of the assembly or with their con- 
duct afterwards. He (Mr. Healy) pre- 
sumed that the law with regard to un- 
lawful assemblies was not unknown to 
the right hon. Gentleman ; and as this 
was entirely a matter affecting the Eng- 
lish police, he (Mr. Healy) had taken 
the trouble to look up Mr. Howard Vin- 
cent’s view in the English Police Code 
on the subject of unlawful assemblies. 
He quoted Mr. Howard Vincent for the 
reason of that gentleman being at the 
head of the English Police Force, and not 
as considering him any more authority 
than the writer of any other book on 
these matters, and this was what Mr. 
Howard Vincent said— 


*‘An unlawful assembly is an assembly of 
three or four persons with intent to commit a 
crime, or to carry out any common purpose, 
lawful or unlawful, so as to afford reasonable 
grounds for apprehending a breach of the 
peace.” 
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In this case the unlawful assembly had 
degeuerated into a riot, and every single 
person connected with the assembly 
could now be indicted by the Govern- 
ment, if the Government had a mind to 
take that course. It was not merely a 
case of catching people in the act of 
shooting a man, but every man who was 
in the procession could be got at in the 
same way. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department made very light 
of what the Chief Constable of the dis- 
trict spoke of as the fatal riot of Cleator 
Moor. No doubt, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, the disturbance com- 
menced by the mere thrusting of a flag 
in aman’s face. But that flag was carried 
on a pole, and he imagined that if a 
pole with a flag on it were thrust into 
the face of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, his passive features would 
resent the annoyance, and he would 
be disposed to resist the attack with all 
the force at his disposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that though the 
Orangemen used this violence, though 
they came down in large numbers by 
special trains from all parts of the coun- 
try, brandishing their weapons and in- 
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sulting the people—insulting the Catho- 
lics by smashing the panes of glass in 
their chapel—the people were to do 
nothing. The people did do nothing until 
this act of violence was offered. Hon. 
Members knew very well that where 
they had a powder magazine it only 
needed a spark to cause an explosion. 
Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
was wrong to make so little of an event 
which had led to a collision on the oc- 
casion in question. Let them suppose 
that, instead of being an assemblage of 
Orangemen, brought from a distance to 
march through a Catholic district, this 
had been a Fenian procession marching 
through the streets of London. Sup- 
posing the Fenians were to meet openly, 
as the Reformers met on Monday last 
on the Embankment; and supposing 
they carried swords and guns with 
them, and supposing that they marched 
on, waving flags and insulting the 
general population by whom they were 
surrounded, and supposing the excited 
crowd through which they proceeded 
was calm enough not to attack them, 
notwithstanding the insults they showered 
around, and notwithstanding the waving 
of their flags bearing devices insulting 
to the English people, if they thrusted 
one of these flags in the face of an Eng- 
lishman, how would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman have treated the riot, supposing 
that assault had been resented by 
the knocking down of a Fenian, and 
had led to that Fenian drawing a re- 
volver and shooting one of the citizens ? 
Why, he would have treated it in a very 
different manner. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman would arouse many 
evil passions in this country. The Irish 
Members had been accused of never 
having denounced violence and disorder. 
Well, the Irish Members, at least, had 
not the responsibility of Ministers of 
the Crown. They never had that re- 
sponsibility, and they were never likely 
to have it; but here was a Minister of 
the Crown, who was practically, to a 
large extent, the conservator of peace in 
the country, getting up and speaking of 
a riot in which one man was killed, and 
scores had been wounded, without say- 
ing one single word against the practice 
of carrying arms. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
“ He did refer to it!” ] Well, at any 
rate, the right hon. Gentleman had not 
mentioned it until it had been dragged 
out of him by the hon. Member for the 
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City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). In this 
initial speech the right hon. Gentleman 
had not one word to say about the carry- 
ing of arms; and it was not until the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork said— 
‘‘ If you do not defend these people, they 
will have to defend themselves,”’ that the 
right hon. Gentleman, seeing to what 
conclusion his speech had led hon. Mem- 
bers, was obliged to utter some academic 
words against the practice of carrying 
arms. [Mr. Guapsrone dissented.] But 
the right hon. Gentleman took great care 
to add—and he (Mr. Healy) would have 
the Prime Minister, who was shaking 
his head, to bear this in mind—“‘ if they 
carry an Excise licence, I do not see 
how we could prevent them.”’. In other 
words, dealing with an Orange demon- 
stration—dealing with a body of men 
with hundreds of pounds at their com- 
mand, and who, therefore, could easily 
obtain licences to carry arms—the right 
hon. Gentleman says—‘‘ The law may 
be against you, if you assemble with 
arms under ordinary circumstances ; but, 
if your funds are large enough to pro- 
cure licences, then you may go down and 
shoot Catholics, and no one will be able 
to punish you.” The Catholics of Clea- 
tor Moor—a population of 6,000 people 
—had a foreign body brought from a 
distance amongst them, for the purpose 
of assembling and provoking them ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State, knowing that, and that there 
were only 45 police, brought, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, from far 
afield for the purpose of protecting the 
law, gave it to be understood that these 
were the only officers who could be got 
together to keep the peace between 
1,200 armed men and 6,000 or 8,000 
Catholics. If that were the case, it was 
surely a very regretable state of things. 
How did they deal with these matters in 
Ireland? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State had made great 
capital, and had evoked the somewhat 
sneering cheers of his Friends by say- 
ing that in England they were not in 
the constant state of semi-civil war that 
they were in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had produced great laughter 
when he told them that in this country 
people were of a very calm and pacific 
habit of mind, and that it was only in 
Ireland that the people were of a wild 
and riotous disposition. But if in Ire- 
land they were occasionally provoked to 
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disorder, whose fault was it? Who kept 
up the Orange disorderin Ireland? Who, 
in 1848, distributed thousands upon 
thousands stands of arms to the Orange- 
men of Belfast? Of course, he did not 
intend to enter into that subject; but 
even Earl Spencer, a Member of the 
present Cabinet, some 10 years ago, 
when he was last in Office, and when 
there was some little difficulty in the 
country, took occasion to go to the 
North, where he was more welcome than 
he was at the present moment, to arouse 
the spirit of Orangeism, and to incite 
Orangemen against the general body of 
Catholics. The Secretary of State, know- 
ing that that was the state of things in 
Ireland, that the Orangemen had had 
the approval of the Government for 
centuries, that the Catholic population, 
not having Grand Juries to throw out 
bills against them for murder, usually 
got the worst of it, and that! the law 
had been in favour of Orangemen, the 
hangman only being on the side of the 
Catholics, provoked the laughter of 
certain London Aldermen by congratu- 
lating the House on the smug content- 
ment of England, which could afford to 
be content, not having been conquered 
itself, or, at least, having put up with its 
conquering. The right hon. Gentleman 
congratulated himself upon the fact that 
Englishmen could be oblivious to these 
demonstrations. He (Mr. Healy) be- 
lieved that what would happen would 
be this—that the people of Cleator 
Moor, seeing that Orangemen could 
shoot with immunity, and could come 
down with force of arms without, so 
far as he could judge, any strong dis- 
approval being manifested by the Secre- 
tary of State, would also bring arms, 
and, if they were again insulted in this 
way, would very probably feel inclined 
to use them; and if this did occur, the 
Government of Her Majesty the Queen, 
through the mouth of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, would be distinctly responsible 
for that position of affairs. If the law in 
the Sittingbourne case had failed, how 
was it, he asked, that the Government 
in Ireland found no difficulty in pre- 
venting these assemblies? Before the 
Crimes Act was passed, the Government, 
as a matter of course, found no difficulty 
in putting a stop to any meeting that 
they found inconvenient. In Drogheda, 
for instance, two years ago, a meet- 
ing which had not been proclaimed 
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was dispersed by Mr. Olifford Lloyd, 
who brought down by special train 
200 policemen from Dundalk and a 
body of Cavalry. He brought his 
men down at the double, drew them 
across the streets, and levelled their 
bayonets at the breasts of the people, 
declaring, without reading a procla- 
mation, that if they did not disperse, 
they would be shot down. If such a 
thing could be legally done in Ire- 
land, where was the difficulty of dealing 
with the question in this country? If 
the Sittingbourne case tied the hands 
of the Government, why not prosecute 
the leaders of the assembly for riot? 
If the leaders knew that they would be 
indicted for holding an illegal assembly 
and for riot, he ventured to think they 
would soon give up the system of coming 
armed into a district where they knew 
that their presence would be provocative 
of disorder. But as to the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, with 
regard to the necessity for a change in 
the law, he (Mr. Healy) could not follow 
him. To his (Mr. Healy’s) mind, the 
law was sufficiently strong if it were 
only put into force. So far as the Irish 
people had been able to judge of it— 
and they had quite enough experience 
of it—the law was sufficiently strong. 
They could put down meetings without 
the Crimes Act, and they had their 
Constabulary, and they could give the 
order—‘‘If you do not march, we will 
shoot you.”’ He ventured to say that 
had the 45 constables at Cleator Moor 
displayed the same amount of vigour 
that the Royal Irish Constabulary would 
have displayed against the Nationalists, 
this murder would not have taken place. 
But the Government, who were so gin- 
gerly in dealing with these matters in 
England, found no difficulty in dealing 
with them in Ireland. If the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department were 
transplanted to Dublin Castle —([Sir 
Wiiu1am Harcourt: No, no!|—well, 
he joined with the right hon. Gentleman 
in protesting against such an event 
as that ever happening; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman, by any chance, should 
be transplanted, he would have no diffi- 
culty in learning how to deal with these 
assemblies. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that England not being 
in a state of semi-civil war, they did not 
want a large body of policemen. That 
might be so; but they always had large 
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bodies of troops to rely on, and there 
could not be the slightest doubt. that 
the use of a troop or two of the soldiery, 
or the mere sight of the soldiery, would 
have induced the Orangemen to disperse 
without the slightest delay. But he 
(Mr. Healy), in the present attitude of 
the Government, saw the snake of the 
Reform agitation lurking in the grass. 
It might be necessary for men in the 
Irish towns to demonstrate against the 
House of Lords. Englishmen might 
have to meet with pikes and swords, 
and some anti-Reformer might get a 
prod in the back, and it might not be 
convenient to indict his assailant for un- 
lawful assembly. He would put it to 
the Government, in conclusion, whether, 
looking at the fact that this Orange 
organization in every phase cnly ex- 
cited the disturbing element, it was not 
time that steps should be taken to put a 
stop to it? They should look at what 
was done in Ireland, America, and 
Newfoundland, where 30 or 40 men 
were indicted for murder and riot. He 
would put it to the Government, that 
when they found an organization like 
that of the Orangemen, only showing 
itself in one phase, and that phase 
being brutality and outrage, it was not 
time for them to take some prompt 
and vigorous action to put it down? 
CotoneL COLTHURST said, he 
should like to approach the subject from 
another point of view, though with- 
out detracting from the merits of the 
observations of the hon. Member who 
spoke last (Mr. Healy)—he should like 
to take up the subject where the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) had 
left it. The hon. Member had made an 
appeal to the law. If the law was in 
the uncertain state that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
declared it to be in, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Synan) had pointed out how it could 
be ascertained—namely, by indicting 
some of the persons who took part in 
the assembly, which, according to the 
opinion of his hon. Friend, was an un- 
lawful one. He had always been under 
the impression that it was in the power 
of magistrates or of the Government, at 
any rate in Ireland, to proclaim any 
meeting or procession, no matter how 
lawful the purpose might be, if there 
was ainaniiihe apprehension of a breach 
of the peace. It seemed, however, that 
that was not the law, and he thought 
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the Government ought to take such 
steps as were necessary to ascertain the 
exact state of the law. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
wished to ask for further information 
as to the condition of the law in this 
country ; for the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) 
was most unsatisfactory, and the law 
seemed to be in a most barbarous eon- 
dition. As he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman, a number of men might 
assemble and march out for a purpose 
not in itself unlawful and might go 
armed to the teeth, every man carrying 
some sort of weapon, and that so long 
as they paid the licence for carrying arms, 
they were entitled to go to any part of a 
city and make a demonstration against 
the citizens. Was that actually the law? 
Was it the law that a number of men— 
say, a number of anti-Reformers—might 
march to Chelsea, or promenade in Mid 
Lothian, armed with guns and swords, 
and sword-bayonets, and be protected 
in doing so? If that was the law, it 
was unworthy of any civilized country. 
Speaking not as a lawyer, nor profess- 
ing to know much about the law, he 
could hardly believe that that was the 
law in any civilized country; but if it 
was the law, and if any number of men 
might publicly parade in what he would 
call battle array, armed to the teeth, 
whenever they pleased, then it was 
time that an improvement in the law 
should take place. If he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) were Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, he would bring 
in a short Bill declaring that, in this 
country, as in every civilized country, it 
was not legal for men to march, in battle 
array, menacing, with weapons of all 
kinds, through the heart of a peaceable 
town. He did not know whether his 
hon. Friends would agree with him ; but 
he hoped the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would bring in a 
short Bill giving the magistrates further 
powers. The business of the law in a 
civilized country was to protect meetings 
which had nothing directly illegal in 
them. The Orangemen had a perfect 
right to hold their meetings and have 
their processions, and he thought the 
duty and business of the law was, at 
any cost, to protect all men in their 
right to meet and hold demonstra- 
tions. He must say he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman, in one part of his 
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speech, had treated rather too lightly the 
manner in which this matter began. 
He spoke of someone thrusting a flag 
in the face of someone else, and asked 
if anyone would seriously resent such 
a trifle as that? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had further said that the magis- 
trates did not suppose there would be any 
chance of a serious disturbance; but he 
did not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that they knew so little of Orange 
riots as thatcame to. Those magistrates 
must have been very young, indeed, 
if they could not remember the Orange 
riots in Manchester and Liverpool. Some 
years ago this House was driven again 
and again into discussions upon the 
prevention of the annual outbreaks in 
Liverpool and Manchester. Why had 
not these magistrates foreseen that an 
armed procession of Orangemen through 
this place would lead to bad temper and 
the chance of some disturbance? The 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment might bring in a measure to 
prevent armed demonstrations of this 
kind; and he should also see that a 
sufficient force of military or police 
was got together to secure to men the 
right of meeting, and to prevent their 
meetings being turned into armed de- 
monstrations. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he wished 
to support the remarks of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) upon what he 
considered the unnecessary course pur- 
sued by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in regard to giving 
additional powers to magistrates for the 
suppression of public meetings. He did 
not think it was just to the people of 
England, who wished to enjoy, to the 
fullest extent, the right of public meet- 
ing, that because disturbances might 
occasionally take place between different 
bodies of Irishmen, therefore the right 
of public meeting in England should be 
curtailed. The people were entitled, to 
the fullest extent, to hold public meet- 
ings, and he thought his hon. Friend 
would agree with him that the Irish 
Members had no desire whatever to cur- 
tail that right. But he submitted that 
there was no necessity whatever for any 
curtailment of that right; and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
agree with him that the magistrates had 
not been quite so active as they might 
have been. It was quite possible that 
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consequences of such a serious character 
might arise from the demonstration, and 
it was-also possible that the representa- 
tion of a Catholic clergyman might have 
been looked upon by them as only a 
partizan declaration, and as intended to 
prevent what was a legitimate right of 
the Orangemen to hold a meeting. 
They had no desire, either in England 
or Ireland, to curtail the right of Orange- 
men to hold meetings; but what they 
did object to was that when they met 
they should assemble with arms. That 
was primd facie evidence, that if there 
was any hostility whatever shown, they 
were prepared to shoot down those who 
expressed any opinion opposed to theirs. 
In the next place, they contended that a 
meeting of that kind, with Party emblems, 
was calculated to excite bitter feeling and 
toendanger the peace ; and, although they 
did not wish to interfere with or curtail 
their right of meeting, they held that it 
was the duty of the authorities wherever 
such meetings were held to have a suffi- 
cient force to prevent a collision between 
those who met and those who objected. 
He was very glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man had had a second opportunity of 
speaking on this subject; because, un- 
doubtedly, his second speech had, to a 
very large extent, done away with the 
unhappy impressions created by his first 
speech. He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman had intended to convey that 
impression, and he was confirmed in that 
belief by the answer which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given to a Question 
immediately after the riots took place. 
In that answer the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given an assurance—and he 
(Mr. Harrington) thought his hon. 
Friend might be satisfied with that 
assurance—that, in future, cases of this 
kind would be dealt with more vigorously 
than in this instance. He did not at all 
anticipate any danger arising from the 
purely Orange demonstrations in Eng- 
land; but what he regarded as the chief 
element of danger in this matter was, 
that where a body of Orangemen lived 
in England among people who sympa- 
thized with them as English people, it 
was possible that the demonstrations 
might be used for trade or Party pur- 
poses. If they were not more vigorously 
dealt with than they had been in the 
past, greater danger might arise in con- 
nection with them in future. He did 
not believe there was any necessity for 
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an amendment of the law in the direction 
of giving further powers to the magis- 
trates. As the law now was they could 
call in the military when necessary, and 
could summon to their assistance special 
constables; and, therefore, they had ample 
powers for dealing with these meetings. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, that 
though they had had knowledge of such 
demonstrations as this in Cumberland 
for the last 18 years past, they had 
never been of any great size, and had 
never attracted any particular attention, 
and they had never caused anything ap- 

roaching to a disturbance. Therefore, 

e did not think the magistrates could 
naturally have expected that, on this 
occasion, anything would take place 
more than had usually occurred. But, 
as this question was being considered, 
he should like to raise the point as to 
whether something could be done to 
discourage the practice of carrying re- 
volvers. What did anyone in this coun- 
try, who was not a soldier or a police- 
man, want with a pistol? When the 

resent Lord Sherbrooke was Chancel- 
or of the Exchequer, he proposed that 
a high duty should be put upon pistols. 
It was not only Orangemen or Catho- 
lics who used revolvers, but it was the 
habit of all the mining population in 
the North to carry pistols, and what he 
would suggest was that a duty of one 
guinea should be put upon the carrying 
of a revolver. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the question 
was whether there had been justice in 
the course pursued in this matter? If 
the matter were reversed, and the Catho- 
lies of Cleator Moor went into the 
Orange district, and a Protestant rector 
or clergyman wrote a letter to the magis- 
trates, as a Catholic clergyman had done 
in this case, would that warning have 
been overlooked? Would the magis- 
trates have taken no steps whatever to 
proms a disturbance? Would they 

ave allowed these people to gather 
together when they had the power to 
search them for arms carried without a 
licence? The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department was begging the 
question when he said these people pro- 
bably had licences. No one knew whe- 
ther they had or not; but they could 
have been prevented from carrying 
arms. He was strongly im Sia by 
the idea that there was no fair play in 
dealing with Orangemen. Some time 
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ago, he was in Omagh when some 
Orangemen used arms quite recklessly. 
It was, therefore, clear that there was 
one law for Orangemen and another for 
the Nationalists; and by this country, 
which had ever been distinguished for 
exercising justice between contending 
parties, favouritism was shown to the 
Orangemen. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
that there was no desire on the part of 
Irish Members to interfere with the 
right of public meeting in England or 
in Ireland; but they wanted fair and 
even-handed justice, and that Orange- 
men should not be treated with fa- 
vouritism. But the Secretary of State 
had not shown any evidence of a spirit 
of fair play in his own mind in his 
answer to the questions of the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan). 
Would he indict these people, and pre- 
vent their carrying arms as they had 
hitherto done? It would be very satis- 
factory if the right hon. Gentleman 
would give an assurance to that effect. 
Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was sorry if he had not answered the 
questions put to him precisely. He 
might indict the Orangemen for being 
members of an unlawful assembly and 
carrying arms; but in this country he 
could not indict people simply for carry- 
ing arms. The Government could not 
enter upon indictments without reason- 
able grounds for believing them to be 
well-founded. Unless they were well- 
founded, he could not enter upon them. 
Mr. KENNY said, no hon. Member 
on that side would object to the right of 
meeting ; but people ought not to be 
allowed to go about with offensive wea- 
pons to the terror of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. He knew Cleator Moor, and he 
was the principal speaker at the last 
Catholic meeting held there. ° The ma- 
jority of the people in that part of Cum- 
berland were Irishmen and Catholics, 
and they came some distance from the 
town to meet him, with bands, but no 
arms. There was no violence and no 
bloodshed ; but the origin of these 
demonstrations in Cumberland he be- 
lieved lay in the fact that, something 
like 18 years ago, a certain notorious 
preacher named Murphy, who went 
about insulting Catholic gentlemen, and 
making absurd and mischievous charges 
against the monasteries and members of 
that religion, met with his death at the 
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hands of a Whitehaven mob of Catho- 
lics. The. population of Cleator Moor 
was mainly Catholic; but Whitehaven 
was almost exclusively Protestant. There 
were a number of small mining towns in 
that district, and for the last 17 years 
those towns had been exclusively selected 
as the scenes of these annual celebrations 
of the victory of the Battle of the Boyne ; 
but, for the first time, Cleator Moor had 
been selected this year, because a small 
body of Orangemen, who belonged to 
an Orange Lodge there, threatened to 
secede from the Lodge unless Cleator 
Moor was selected. The Orangemen 
naturally expected that there would be 
considerable opposition if they went to 
Cleator Moor. The arrival of a great 
body of men from the different mining 
towns and villages had, no doubt, the 
effect of attracting a great crowd of Oa- 
tholics. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had expressed some 
surprise that the thrusting of a flag in a 

erson’s face had stirred up a riot, and 
a also spoke of the odium theologicum ; 
but he seemed to forget that it was 
easier to provoke a breach of the peace 
when the subject was religion. Without 
going into the question of the rights of 
the Home Office, he certainly thought 
that Department was to blame for not 
having directed special constables to be 
sworn in. It was an extraordinary thing 
that human life should have been sacri- 
ficed owing to the culpable neglect of 
the officials, and he was satisfied that if 
these complaints had come from a dif- 
ferent source, the Home Office would 
not have been so remiss in its duty as it 
had been in this instance. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, having 
listened attentively to the statement of 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, he felt justified in hoping 
that the results of this debate would be 
salutary, not only with regard to the 
vindication of justice in this case, but 
to the preservation of the peace in 
similar cases. He therefore did not feel 
called upon to put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(10.) £285,109, to complete the sum 
for Convict Establishments in England 
and the Colonies. 

(11.) £374,869, to complete the sum 
for Prisons, England. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON said, he had in- 
tended to move a reduction of this Vote, 
because he had fruitlessly drawn atten- 
tion to the scant pay of prison officials 
in Ireland, and he thought that if 
officials could be got cheaply to perform 
onerous duties in that country, there was 
no reason why cheap labour should not 
be got in England. 

Strrk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if there was any serious objection 
to this Vote, he would move to report 
Progress. He did not know whether 
the hon. Member (Mr. Harrington) 
meant to oppose the Vote ; but, perhaps, 
it would meet his views to defer his 
discussion until they came to the Irish 
Prisons Vote. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, it was im- 
possible to move to increase the Irish 
Estimate ; indeed, they had no means 
of drawing attention to the poor salaries 
paid to the Irish prison officials except 
by moving to reduce the Vote for the 
English prison officials. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, this 
question was one which had been spe- 
cially referred to the Royal Commission, 
and therefore he thought it would be 
better to defer the discussion upon it 
until, at all events, they had received 
the Report of the Commissioners. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he should 
be glad to agree to the suggestion, if 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) could hold out any hope that 
before the Irish Estimates came on for 
consideration, the Report of the Com- 
missioners, together with the recom- 
mendations which they, no doubt, would 
make, would be laid before the House. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would 
undertake that his Report should be 
laid on the Table before the end of the 
Session, he (Mr. Harrington) would be 
glad to postpone his Motion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would do all he could to publish the 
Report before the end of the Session. 
He really thought that to discuss the 
subject on the present Vote, with the 
Report of the Commissioners pending, 
would be a useless waste of time. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would post- 
pone his Motion. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he had 
only been prompted to move in the 
matter now, because the question had 
been so very frequently raised, so many 
recommendations had been made, and 
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80 much reluctance to do justice in the 
matter had been shown by the Members 
of the Treasury Bench. Last year the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) based his argu- 
ment on the fact that the officials of the 
Irish prisons could live more cheaply 
than similar officials in England; but 
that, to his (Mr. Harrington’s) mind, 
was no valid argument at all. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
now consent to report Progress. Hon. 
Members had been brought down, night 
after night, to consider the Municipal 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices) Bill. That was the fourth or 
fifth night that Members had been 
brought down for that purpose, so that 
he hoped Progress would now be re- 
ported, or that an assurance would be 
given that the Bill would not be pro- 
ceeded with to-night. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he under- 
stood that the Government intended to 
move to report Progress. Failing such 
a disposition on their part, he would 
move to report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Harrington.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Harrington) would allow them to take 
this Vote, reserving any discussion he 
might wish to raise until the Irish Pri- 
sons Vote was brought on. Of course, 
if the hon. Member declined to do that, 
there was no course open to the Govern- 
ment but to consent to report Progress. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he would 
raise a discussion on the Irish Vote, and 
would, therefore, ask leave to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BARRY said, that for two or 
three years proposals were made with 
the object of making prison labour more 
remunerative than it was at present. At 
that time, an agitation was got up 
against the manufacture of cocoa-nut 
matting, and in consequence, he be- 
lieved, the manufacture was discontinued 
in seven or eight prisons. Had any 
other manufactures been discontinued ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that what the 
hon. Member (Mr. Barry) had stated 
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had been carried out to a great extent. 
Mat-making was carried on to some ex- 
tent in most prisons, though the manu- 
facture had been limited on the ground 
that it was injuriously affecting the 
trade. He had, in his possession, a Re- 
turn of the prison labour for the last 
five years, and it showed a considerable 
increase upon the amount received there- 
from. In 1879, the total amount re- 
ceived for manufactures and work upon 
buildings was £41,000; but, in the 
year 1884, the amount had increased to 
£68,800. Though the, number of pri- 
soners in local prisons had decreased by 
something like 2,700, the increase in 
the sum received from prison labour was 
such as he had mentioned. In the ordi- 
nary service of the prison, the value of 
the work done was—In 1879, £74,000; 
in 1884, £78,000; so that the total value 
of prison labour was, in 1879, £115,000, 
and in 1884, £147,000. The Prison 
Commissioners were endeavouring to in- 
crease the number of trades in prisons, 
in order to do away with interference 
with one particular trade, such as mat- 
making. 

Mr. BARRY said, he was glad to 
hear there had been an increase in the 
amount received from prison labour, yet 
the amount received might be much 
larger. 

Mr. RANKIN asked, if there was 
any intention to further reduce the num- 
ber of prisons ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the number of prisons was being gra- 
dually reduced. The desirability of 
closing two other prisons was now under 
consideration. He was merely carrying 
out the policy laid down in the Prisons 
Act, of consolidating prisons so far as 
consolidation might be compatible with 
the convenience of the locelities, which 
must be regarded in the matter. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 

(Mr. Attorney General, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 

[BILL 252.] CONSIDERATION. 

Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 


Bill, as amended, further considered, 
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Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, the insertion of the follow- 
ing Clause : — 

(Interpretation of “The Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1883.’’) 


“In construing ‘The Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1883,’ the words ‘ Solicitor to the 
Treasury’ shall be deemed to be substituted 
for ‘ Director of Public Prosecutions,’ ” 


said, it would be in the recollection of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
that, for many years past, he (Mr. 
Warton) had pressed upon him very 
strongly the utter impropriety of main- 
taining the office of Director of Public 
Prosecutions. A Committee had been 
appointed to consider the subject, and it 
had reported that, as far as possible, the 
office should be amalgamated with, or 
absorbed in, the office of Solicitor to the 
Treasury. A Bill had been brought in 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Committee. That Bill ought to make 
its way through the House; but an 
obstinate Scotch Member, who wanted 
to force the Scotch system on the Eng- 
lish people, had blocked the Bill. There 
was, therefore, little chance of the mea- 
sure passing this Session; but with re- 
gard to prosecutions for electoral cor- 
ruption, he (Mr. Warton) had endea- 
voured, by this Amendment, to give 
effect to the recommendation of the 
Committee. The Public Presecutor had 
been found wanting. The Solicitor to 
the Treasury was a very good official, 
and that was an additional reason why 
the Amendment should be accepted. 


New Clause (Interpretation of ‘‘ The 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 1883,’’) 
—(Mr . Warton,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry he 
could not accept the Amendment, the 
effect of which would be to alter the 
whole of their work of last year by sub- 
stituting Solicitor to the Treasury for 
Public Prosecutor. So long as the 


Public Prosecutor existed the duties 
they had placed on him by the original 
Act ought to be continued by this Act. 
If the gentleman in question ceased to 
be Director of Public Prosecutions, and 
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his place was taken by the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, this clause was unneces- 
sary, because they would transfer the 
duties from the one to the other. He 
did not think they ought to take away 
from the Public Prosecutor the duties 
he had under the original Act, still 
leaving him in existence for all other 
purposes. He (Sir Henry James) hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Warton) would not press his Amend- 
ment. ] 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 2 (Definition and punishment 
of corrupt practice at municipal elec- 
tion). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 10, after ‘ set 
forth in,”’ insert ‘‘ Part One of.”’ 

Amendment agreed to. 

Words inserted accordingly. 


Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, to insert, after ‘ elec- 
tion,”’ in line 14— 

‘* Other than the offence of aiding, abetting, 
counselling, and procuring the commission of 
the offence of personation.”’ 


The object of this Amendment was to 
reduce, to a certain extent, the penalty 
for the offence of aiding and abetting 
personation, for the Amendment must 
be read with the next one which stood 
in his name, which was to add at the 
end of the clause— 

“A person guilty of the offence of aiding, 
abetting, counselling, and procuring the com- 
mission of the offence of personation, shall be 
liable to the like punishment, and subject to the 
like incapacities, as a person guilty of bribery.” 


It would, no doubt, be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that, at the time the 
Ballot Act was introduced, it was ima- 
gined that it would lead to a great 
amount of personation. As a matter of 
fact, bribery had been reduced and per- 
sonation had not increased. At the time 
terrible penalties were provided for per- 
sons who were found impersonating ; 
indeed, the penalties were made much 
heavier than those for bribery under in- 
fluence, and so forth. It seemed to him 
that it was not right to inflict heavier 
penalties for personation than for bribery, 
especially now that the working of the 
Ballot Act had shown that personation 
was not carried on to any great extent; 
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Surely, it was unnecessary to have extra- 
ordinarily high penalties for one parti- 
cular offence. Personally, he was afraid 
that the effect of high penalties would 
be to defeat the object of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, after “ election,’ insert 
“other than the offence of aiding, abetting, 
counselling, and procuring the commission of 
the offence of personation.”—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, they discussed this 
matter very fully last year, when they 
were in Committee upon the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Bill; and he believed his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Warton) made 
the same suggestion then that he made 
now. He (Sir Henry James) did not 
wish to make any difference between 
the law affecting Parliamentary elections 
and that affecting municipal elections. 
It seemed absurd to say they would pass 
one sentence for the offence of persona- 
tion if committed at a Parliamentary 
election, and another sentence if the 
offence was committed at a municipal 
election. Inasmuch as they had taken 
one course in relation to Parliamentary 
elections, he wished to adhere to it in 
cases of municipal elections. The Amend- 
ment amounted to this—that if a person 
procured another person to personate 
100 voters, he should receive a milder 
punishment than the person who really 
committed the personation. It seemed to 
him (Sir Henry James) that the ori- 
ginator of the act ought to receive the 
same punishment as the man who com- 
mitted the act. He had not the slightest 
sympathy with a man who procured the 
act of personation, for it must be an 
intentional act. In his opinion, the 
procurer of the act was far more guilty 
than the person who became a victim to 
his persuasion. He hoped the House 
would reject the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Olause 4 (Certain expenditure to be 
illegal practice). 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 32, leave out from 
‘‘ward” to end of sub-section (1), and 
insert— 


Mr. Warton 
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** And if the number of electors in such 
borough or ward exceeds two thousand, one 
additional committee room for every two thou- 
sand electors and incomplete part of two thou- 
sand electors over and above the said two 
thousand.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Words substituted accordingly. 


Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 37, to leave out the 
word ‘‘either,’”’ and insert the words 
‘‘ within two months.”’ Now, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) was deter- 
mined, whether with reason or without 
reason, to keep everything in this Bill 
exactly as it was in the Act of last year, 
he would resist this Amendment. But 
had not the experience of the Act of last 
year shown that in a great many cases 
people were getting frightened at the 
refusal made last year to fix any period 
of time during which an election lasted ? 
He supposed hon. Gentlemen who in- 
tended to contest again the constituency 
for which they now sat might take it 
that the next Election had already begun. 
Certainly the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) and his hon. and learned Col- 
league (Mr. Firth), whd had asked him 
(Mr. Warton) to subscribe towards their 
election expenses, ought to consider that 
the election in which they intended to 
take a part had begun. The object of 
the Amendment was to insure some- 
thing like certainty as to the time an 
election began. He hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would pay a little attention to what 
they were doing, and not let the Bill 
pass in a defective state. It was very 
necessary that people should know 
when an election began, and he now 
proposed what seemed to him a very 
moderate limit of time. This Amend- 
ment, and the one which stood next in 
his name—namely, to insert “‘ or” after 
‘‘before,” would have the effect of 
making the clause read ‘‘ payment,” 
&e., ‘‘ within two months before or dur- 
ing or after an election.” Now, if hon. 
Members saw the force of what he said, 
they would, he was sure, support him. 
If the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral wished it to be supposed that they were 
never to act wisely, but that everything 
they put in the Bill of last year was to 
be put in the Bill of this year, there was 
very little hope of the most rational 
Amendment being adopted. It was out 
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of all reason that a —_ Member, for 
instance, should be liable to have all 
the terrible penalties of this Bill inflicted 
upon him, because he did not know 
when an election began. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
37, to leave out the word “ either,” and 
insert the words ‘‘ within two months,” 
—( Ur. Warton, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘either’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this Amendment 
brought him back to the recollection of 
this time last year. Twelve months ago 
they agreed it was impossible to define 
or limit the time an election lasted. If 
they did, the law was sure to be evaded. 
Ifthey put in one month, or two months, 
or three months, and said, ‘‘ You may 
do what you like outside the limit,’ they 
would have a great deal done that ought 
not to bedone. The House came to the 
conclusion, after full discussion, that it 
would be very dangerous to fix a limit 
of time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 40, to leave out 
‘a party,” and insert “privy.” It 
seemed to him that this was an Amend- 
ment in the interest of purity of election. 
He knew the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) supposed he (Mr. Warton) was 
standing up for corruption ; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was quite mis- 
taken. There might be other persons 
engaged in an improper payment besides 
the person who made the payment or 
the person who received it. A third 
party might suggest corruption ; there- 
fore, it would be better to substitute 
here the word “ privy”’ for ‘a party.” 
The alteration would cover the case of 
any person who concealed an act of cor- 
ruption. He hoped that if hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the Ministerial Benches 
were sincerely actuated by a desire to 
put down electoral corruption, they 
would not oppose an Amendment moved 
in the interest of purity of election, al- 
though it might happen to be proposed 
by a Member of the Opposition. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
40, leave out “a party,’’ and insert 
“ privy.”—( Mr. Warton.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘a party’ stand part of the Clause.” 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that by this Amend- 
ment the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Warton) would increase, no doubt 
unwittingly, the stringency of the Bill, 
because he would make it an offence for 
anybody to be “‘ privy ” to an act of cor- 
ruption. Anyone who received know- 
ledge of corruption accidentally would 
be privy to the offence. If they madea 
erson ‘‘a party” to an offence he must 
2 guilty of some substantial act. A 
person who read of corruption in a news- 
paper would be privy to it. He (Sir 
Henry James) would prefer to be a little 
lenient in this instance, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would allow him. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, he had an 
Amendment to move to the clause for 
the purpose of making the phraseology 
of the various clauses of the Bill con- 
sistent. He wished to call the attention 
of the House and the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to the fact that the 
expression which he was about to move 
in substitution of the words “ contraven- 
tion of this Act,’ in line 41, occurred in 
Clause 13, page 6, line 80 of the Bill. The 
expression which there occurred was “‘con- 
trary to law,”’ and he proposed to move 
the insertion of those words in place of 
the words now in the clause. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was so con- 
sistent with regard to certain words in 
the Parliamentary Elections Act of last 
year, he trusted he would be consistent 
in regard to this Bill, and not have one 
expression in one clause, and a different 
expression to convey the same idea in 
another clause of the Bill. He would 
give the hon. Gentleman his choice of 
the two phrases; but he hoped that one 
or the other of them would be adopted. 
For his own part, he thought ‘‘contrary 
to law” the better expression, and he 
should also prefer it, because, in the 
place he had indicated, it was used in 
connection with a very similar mat- 
ter. Moreover, the words ‘contrary 
to law’’ were words of limitation, and 
words of limitation were generally good. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
41, to leave out the words ‘‘in contra- 
vention of this Act,” and insert the words 
‘contrary to law,”—(Mr. Warton,)— 
instead thereof. 
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Question proposad, ‘‘ That the words 


‘in contravention of this Act,’ stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was unable to 
agree to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, because he thought it would 
not improve the wording of the clause. 
He considered ‘in contravention of this 
Act” the better wording. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, he proposed, as 
an Amendment, to move the insertion of 
the words ‘‘or otherwise,” after the 
word “agent,” in page 3, line 2. He 
thought these words should be inserted, 
because a person might be engaged to 
stick bills on a wall, and it did not follow 
that he was strictly an advertising agent. 
The clause ought to extend its provisions 
to persons who might carry on the busi- 
ness of exhibiting bills for payment, and 
he did not think such persons would be 
included in the words ‘“ advertising 
agent.” He thought that the words 
‘or otherwise ” tended in the direction 
of purity of election, which the hon. and 
learned Attorney General seemed alter- 
nately to care for and to reject. He 
urged the Amendment on the favour- 
able attention of the House, because it 
was quite possible to contentemplate the 
case of a man exhibiting an election bill, 
and yet not being what was known as an 
advertising agent. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
2, after the word ‘‘ agent,” to insert the 
words ‘ or otherwise.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not adopt 
this Amendment. This matter had been 
fully discussed last year, when Clause 7 
of the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill was under the 
consideration of the House, and it was 
then decided that the words “‘ advertising 
agent’’ should stand without the addition 
of the words ‘‘or otherwise.” He thought 
it better to adopt the same wording with 
regard to the present Bill which it was 
decided to retain in the Act of last year. 
If they did not keep this distinction in 
favour of the advertising agent, by say- 
ing, ‘“‘doing the ordinary business of 
advertising agent,” every publican and 
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every greengrocer, who sometimes ex- 
hibited a bill at election time, might 
claim to be paid for it. The intention 
was to make an exception in favour of 
the advertising agent only, and not in 
favour of those persons who sometimes 
exhibited bills. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WARTON said, he regarded the 
words “‘ deemed to be,”’ in page 3, line 4, 
of the Bill, as an absurd expression, 
and one which was only intrduced for 
the sake of euphony. He would, there- 
fore, move their omission from the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 4, to leave out the words ‘‘ deemed 
to be.” —(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was reluctantly 
obliged to say ‘‘No”’ to the hon. and 
learned Member’s proposal to strike out 
these words. It was better, perhaps, 
sometimes to be consistently wrong, than 
inconsistently right. “However, that 
might be, he would point out that the 
Act of last year, with regard to Parlia- 
mentary elections, contained these very 
words, ‘‘shall be deemed to be illegal,” 
a circumstance which it would seem had 
escaped the hon. and learned Member’s 
acute attention when that measure was 
passing through the House. If they 
escaped the hon. and learned Member 
then, he thought they might have been 
allowed to escape him now for the sake 
of consistency. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 5 (Expense in excess of maxi- 
mum to be illegal practice). 


Mr. WARTON said, there was a great 
desire on the part of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to retain in the Bill 
useless phrases, for no other reason, that 
he (Mr. Warton) could discover, than 
that they were in the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Act of last year. He would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether he in- 
tended to maintain in the Bill the prin- 
ciple embodied in this clause? He be- 
lieved the great majority of the House 
had never heard the reasons which in- 
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duced the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to adopt the words of this clause. They 
were, of course, in ignorance of what 
had taken place in the Grand Commit- 
tee, and no one seemed to know exactly 
what had been going on with regard to 
the Bill. Whatever reason there was 
for the clause in the Act of last year with 
regard to Parliamentary elections, he 
was satisfied that it would be very in- 
judicious to fix the proposed maximum 
with regard to these minor elections in 
municipalities, and he should, therefore, 
move that the clause be struck out. 
The great absurdity which ran through 
this Bill was that it treated these little 
elections as if they were of the same im- 

ortance as Parliamentary Elections. 

e trusted the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would be able to explain to the 
House why he had changed front so 
completely since the debate on the Mo- 
tion for the second reading of the Bill— 
why he had changed his views in Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, to 
leave out Clause 5.—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he also should 
like some explanation from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General of the reasons 
which had induced him to take up a 
position with regard to the principle of 
this clause entirely different from that 
which he occupied when the Bill was in- 
troduced tothe House. The view of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman at that time 
was certainly against the introduction of 
a maximum expenditure in the ease of 
municipal elections. He (Mr. Whitley) 
was certainly in favour of the opinion 
then expressed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and he was bound to express 
his surprise that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not now hold the same 
opinion with regard to this subject. It 
must be obvious to the House that this 
clause affected the various constituents 
in different ways. In the constituency 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Liverpool), for instance, there were no 
less than 23,000 electors who had the 
right of voting at municipal elections ; 
and, therefore, the arrangements in con- 
nection with such elections for polling 
rooms, polling clerks, and their assist- 
ants, were necessarily very extensive. 
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The House would perceive that the maxi- 
mum expenditure sought to be imposed 
by this clause would be absolutely in- 
sufficient for the purposes of municipal 
elections in Liverpool, The case would 
be entirely different with regard to 
towns in which there were, perhaps, 200 
electors, and even a smaller number 
than that—but in Liverpool and other 
towns in Lancashire, he believed there 
was no municipality with a smaller elec- 
torate than 1,000. He could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that it was 
impossible that this maximum could be 
maintained in the case of municipal 
elections in those places. It would be 
far better, in his opinion, to have no 
maximum at all, if it was to apply to 
all places without distinction. He main- 
tained that the retention of the clause 
in its present form would constitute a 
great injustice in the case of large con- 
stituencies. It was a question of the 
magnitude of the electorate, and he was 
convinced that it would be utterly 
impracticable to carry out municipal 
elections in large towns within the limit 
of expenditure prescribed by the clause. 
He was sure that that was not the in- 
tention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and he was equally satisfied that 
the Members of the Grand Committee 
had not fully considered the bearing 
which the proposed maximum would 
have upon important municipal elec- 
tions. The question was a large and 
serious one, and he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would agree to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) to strike 
out the clause. If his hon. and learned 
Friend went to a Division, he should, 
for the reasons given, feel it his duty to 
vote with him. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he be- 
lieved it would be extremely difficult, if 
not actually impossible, to conduct muni- 
cipal elections of any importance upon 
the very small scale of expenditure pro- 
posed in this clause. For his own part, 
he had considerable misgivings with re- 
gard to the fixing of a maximum scale 
in these cases. He was, of course, aware 
of the wisdom of surrounding municipal 
elections with all possible safeguards for 
purity; but heventured to doubt whether 
the effect of the principle contained in 
the clause upon large municipal elec- 
tions had received sufficient attention 
at the hands of the Grand Committee, 
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He should be glad to see the Bill passed 
without any scale at all. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had endeavoured 
to obtain the best information upon this 
subject before he introduced the Bill to 
the House, and at the time when the 
Bill was introduced, he thought it would 
be, on the whole, better to strike out 
the maximum Schedule, and to insert a 
minor Schedule. He stated, in Com- 
mittee, that objections had been ex- 
pressed to that plan, but that he thought 
it was better to adopt it, and he was met 
by a considerable amount of criticism ; 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) and others told him 
that he was entirely wrong in having 
taken that course. He adhered, how- 
ever, to his former opinion, and a Divi- 
sion being taken, he found there was 
scarcely a working majority in favour of 
his view. Every Conservative Member 
voted against it—a circumstance which 
he hoped the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) would take 
to heart—and those who spoke on the 
question contended that there ought to 
be a maximum Schedule, while many 
opinions were expressed that he ought 
not to give way on the point. The pro- 
posal which he laid before the Grand 
Committee having been carried by a very 
narrow majority, he thought it best to 
meet the views of the minority half-way. 
Having got rid of the election agent, 
he hoped the fears of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) would not 
be realized. They had simplified the 
matter very much; but there still ap- 
peared to be a certain amount of doubt 
on the subject, and if the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) took a Division on his Motion, 
the actual opinion of the House would 
appear. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought much credit was due to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for the course he had taken 
in this matter throughout the whole 
proceedings. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, in the first instance, 
formed the opinion in his own mind 
that if was not wise to introduce a 
maximum scale. It was quite true that 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had made 
some severe comments in the course of 
the debate on the second reading of the 
Bill as to the difference which existed 
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between this Bill and the Act of last 
year with regard to corrupt and illegal 
practices at Parliamentary elections; 
but, no doubt, strong opinions were ex- 
pressed in the Grand Committee, not by 
Conservative Members alone, but by a 
large number of Liberal Members, who 
had had experience of the working of 
the Act of last year, in favour of a maxi- 
mum scale, and the result was that, when 
the Committee went to the Division on 
the question, there was but a narrow 
majority in favour of the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, 
which led the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to reconsider the question, and to 
place the matter on a different footing. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
it wise to reconsider the devision at 
which he had arrived, and he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) believed that in the pro- 
posal he had made, he carried with him, 
if not an absolutely unanimous, yet a 
very general concurrence of opinion on 
the part of hon. Members. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman consented to in- 
troduce a maximum scale of expenditure 
into the Bill, a perfectly proper provi- 
sion, so far as the election agent was 
concerned, and to that extent he entirely 
agreed with the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General. But when he came to con- 
sider the maximum scale that had been 
introduced into the Bill, that appeared 
to him an entirely different matter, and 
he quite agreed with his hon. Friend 
near him the Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Whitley), and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Samuel Smith), that the 
proposed maximum scale ought to be de- 
cidedly enlarged. { He was perfectly satis- 
fied that no municipal election could be 
carried on within the limits of sucha scale. 
The matter was of such importance that 
he was in some doubt as tc whether its 
discussion ought not to be deferred to a 
later period. They were, of course, all 
agreed that bribery and corruption ought 
not to take place at these or any other 
elections; but there was nothing of the 
kind involved here. The amount had 
been placed at a figure altogether too 
low, and he was of precisely the same 
opinon as his hon. Friend (Mr. Whitley), 
that it was insufficient to pay for the per- 
sons who could be legally employed 
under the Bill for the purposes of muni- 
cipal elections. 


Question put, and agreed fo. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
6, to leaye out the words “subject to 
such exception as may be allowed in 
pursuance of this Act.”—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,’’ 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, it was 
evident that if the matter was to be 
dealt with in the way that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
wished the scale of expenditure fixed by 
the Bill as it stood at present was insuffi- 
cient. He proposed, therefore, to move 
that the maximum of £20 should be in- 
creased to £25. It was obvious that if 
municipal contests were to be conducted 
on non-political lines, the electors ought 
to have the fullest information of the 
views of the local representatives 
before them. Although it was im- 
possible to say that an expenditure of 
£25 could have any great effect in cor- 
rupting the boroughs, yet its expendi- 
ture on printing, &c., might have a great 
effect in affording the electors of the 
borough full information with regard to 
the questions at issue. He should like 
to suggest to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General a possible 
compromise. He did not know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
be able to see his way to accept it; but 
it had been suggested.to him (Mr. 
Northcote) by a municipal agent, who 
had devoted great attention to the mat- 
ter. This municipal agent proposed 
that in wards of under 500 voters, £15 
should be allowed; in wards between 
500 and 1,000 voters, £25; and in wards 
over 1,500, £30, with a scale of 4d. for 
each voter over the initial number. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
13, to leave out the words ‘twenty 
pounds,” and insert the words ‘‘ twenty- 
five pounds,” —( Mr. H. 8. Northcote, )— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
‘twenty pounds’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Northcote) had stated the case very 
fairly, and he quite felt that there was a 
great deal in what he had said. This 
was really a practical matter, and he 
hoped that every Member would vote 
exactly as he thought right. The ques- 
tion was, whether £25 should be the 
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initial expenditure, and 3d. or 4d. per 
head the subsequent amount? As far 
as he (the Attorney General) could 
judge, whether they adopted the £25, 
or maintained the £20 limit, or whether 
they had 4d. instead of the 3d. for sub- 
sequent expenditure, either sum would 
take elections out of the area of corrupt 
practices. He would state to the House 
briefly why he should prefer to adhere 
td the £20 limit and the smaller sum 
per head. In the first place, they had 
discussed this matter in the Grand Com- 
mittee, and if there was any question 
which it was desirable that such Com- 
mittee should determine, it was this. It 
was eminently a question to be intrusted 
to such a body. The question was one 
very materially depending upon the in- 
formation obtained by those interested 
in the matter. Information had been 
obtained by many Members of the Grand 
Committee from the districts they repre- 
sented, and the majority of the Com- 
mittee had been in favour of maintain- 
ing the maximum at £20 instead of £25. 
The majority of the constituencies had 
thought that £20 would be quite suffi- 
cient to pay all legitimate expenses. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley) that they would not 
be able to carry on municipal elections 
for this sum if those elections were to be 
conducted in the future as they had been 
in the past—that was to say, if they 
were to carry them on by giving all sorts 
of useful information to the electors as 
to the merits of particular candidates by 
addressing placards and advertisements 
to them. In that event, neither sum 
now proposed would be sufficient. He 
did not think it was necessary to give 
information of this kind to the electors. 
Whether a ward was a small one, or 
whether it was composed of 1,600 elec- 
tors, he believed that every morning, 
when a ratepayer arose from his bed, he 
would get all the information he required 
about the candidates, if there was any- 
thing he did not know, in the local 
papers, The electors would know all 
they were wanted to know without put- 
ting the candidates to the necessity or 
advertising. If they had a committee 
room at all, it would do for 1,000 as well 
as for 500 electors, and in the same way 
a clerk would be able to manage a large 
number as conveniently as he could a 
small number. It was necessary that 
they should form an opinion upon thig 
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matter upon detailed information they 
received from the constituencies; and 
though he did not for a moment say that 
he would supersede the responsibility of 
individual Members in this matter, at 
the same time he must point out that 
they would not obtain any advantage by 
going into a lengthy or detailed debate 
on the question. The only expression of 
opinion necessary for him to give was a 
general one; and, as a matter of fact, 
he believed that if £25 was inserted in 
the place of £20, it would be just as 
useful in putting an end to corrupt prac- 
tices. 

Smrr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was very glad the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General had done 
two things. In the first place, he was 
— to hear him say that any Mem- 

er of the House could vote exactly as 
he thought fit, without any pressure, be- 
cause he happened to sit on one side of 
the House instead of the other. He (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) agreed that this was 
not a Party question. In the second 
place; he was glad to hear the hon. and 
earned Gentleman say that the accept- 
ance of the higher sum instead of the 
lower would be equally efficacious in 
putting a stop to bribery and corruption. 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had gone 
carefully into this question to find out 
whether the £20 would be sufficient, and 
the result of his inquiries was that in 
large boroughs like Liverpool it would 
be far from sufficient. He would ask 
the House, as there was no question of 
corruption in the matter, whether a man 
had a fair chance of giving his consti- 
tuents to understand his qualifications 
and his reasons for desiring to be put 
upon the Municipality, when his initial 
expenses were limited to £20; or, atany 
rate, whether he would have as good an 
oppestenity as he would if he were en- 
abled to spend £25? He was not speak- 
ing of a man who could get up and make 
a speech at a meeting of his constituents, 
but of a man who, without the op- 
portunity of attending meetings, desired 
to let his constituency know what he 
felt, and why he stood. The question 
was, could a man do this for the smaller 
sum? And his (Sir R. Assheton Cross’s) 
opinion was that in such places as Liver- 

ol and Manchester he could not do so. 

o man who wished to stand at the 
municipal elections at these places should 
be debarred ; and he was sure that, if 
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the smaller sum were adopted, many 
persons would be prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages they 
wished to possess, and of the advantages 
they wished their constituents to have. 
He would appeal to the hon. Member 
for Liverpool on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House (Mr. Whitley) and to 
the hon. Member for Liverpool on the 
other side of the House (Mr. Samuel 
Smith), and to the hon. Member for 
Manchester, whether his view was not 
the correct one? The hon. Member for 
Manchester who sat on that (the Con- 
servative) side of the House(Mr. Houlds- 
worth) had spoken to him very strongly 
upon the matter. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he wished to 
point out that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General had not 
addressed himself to the real difficulty. 
He did not think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman at all realized what it was to 
contest a ward in a Municipality con- 
taining so many thousand electors as 
Liverpool. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposed to give them 18 polling 
places. They must have two polling 
places in each ward, and then they must 
have a polling clerk at each station ; and 
he would, therefore, ask how was it pos- 
sible to work such a constituency as this 
with the money proposed to be allowed? 
In the ward he (Mr. Whitley) repre- 
sented, it was essential that there should 
be a large number of polling places, 
and it was impossible that they could 
get them for the amount proposed to be 
allowed in the Bill. ‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had intimated that he had consulted 
various interests on this matter; and he 
(Mr. Whitley) would like to ask him if 
he had consulted anyone, no matter of 
what politics, or even those who had no 
political bias at all, in the large towns, 
without coming to the conclusion that it 
would be impossible to work an election 
in a place like Liverpool with this 
money? No doubt, it would be possible 
to do it in small boroughs; but sup- 
posing they had a constituency of 23,000 
to send an address to, their money would 
be almost gone at once. He was talking 
of a constituency with an area of seven 
miles. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General could have no 
idea of the difficulty candidates in Liver- 
pool would be placed in if his proposal 
were accepted; and he (Mr. Whitley) 
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would ask hon. Members representing 
large constituencies whether, if they 
consulted their constituents, they would 
not find them all against the proposal 
of the Bill? He trusted the House would 
support the Amendment. 

r. WARTON said, that as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General was kind enough to say that 
they might all vote as they liked, he 
would ask right hon. Gentlemen sit- 
ting on the Treasury Bench not to put 
forward the Government Whips as 
Tellers in the Division. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 95; Noes 
42: Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 181.) 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE: I have 
another Amendment on the Paper; but 
after the Division we have just taken I 
do not propose to proceed with it. I 
refer to my proposal to leave out in line 
15 the words ‘three pence,” and insert 
‘four pence.” 


Clause 6 (Voting by prohibited per- 
sons and publishing of false statements 
of withdrawal to be illegal). 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
16, after the word ‘‘ election,’’ to leave 
out ‘‘for the purpose of promoting or 
procuring the election of another candi- 
date.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had not caught 
the object of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Warton) in moving this Amend- 
ment, and he certainly thought it would 
mospetion to adhere to the words in the 

ill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Punishment on conviction 
of illegal practice). 

Mz. WARTON said, the next Amend- 
ment, he trusted, would meet with the 
approbation of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. He 
thought that the £20 he proposed would 
be quite a sufficient disability, without 
adding a greater incapacity; and he 
would therefore move to leave out ‘‘ one 
hundred ” and insert “‘ twenty.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 


24, to leave out the words “‘one hun- 
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dred,” and insert the word ‘‘ twenty,”— 
(Mr. Warton,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘one hundred ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, he could not accept 
the Amendment, as £100 had been ac- 
cepted after a long discussion. The 
clause said ‘‘ not exceeding one hundred 
pounds ;”’ therefore, it seemed to him 
that it would meet any very gross case. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he could 
not imagine anything more likely to dis- 
courage respectable men from becoming 
candidates than such a thing as this. If 
such a provision as that in question were 
retained, the effect would be to throw 
elections into the hands of an inferior 
class of men. That would be the effect 
of imposing too heavy a penalty for what 
might not be very distinctly an illegal 
act. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Employment of hackney 
carriages, or of carriages and_ horses 
kept for hire). 

Mr. WARTON said, the next Amend- 
ment he had on the Paper might appear 
to some hon. Members a very trifling 
one; but it really was not trifling, be- 
cause, if they looked at the phraseology 
of the Bill, they would find in its nomen- 
clature ‘‘ illegal hiring and illegal prac- 
tices.” If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General would look at 
the provision before the one he (Mr. 
Warton) wished to amend, he would see 
the words used in another sense. In 
the present clause the phrase ‘‘ illegal 
hiring ’’ was not used in its proper sense, 
because it was used both in the sense of 
hiring and letting for hire. He objected 
to this use of new phraseology—this 
introduction of a new phrase altogether. 
They would find the words “ guilty of 
illegal hiring” in Clause 16, not only 
in the clause, but in the marginal 
note also. It was not ‘‘an illegal hiring.” 
He wished to know whether the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would 
have ‘‘an illegal hiring” as he had in 
one part of the Bill, or “illegal hiring” 
as he had in others ? 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
25, leave out ‘ an.””—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question pope “That the word 
pro sed to be left out stand part of the 


Q2 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the striking out of 
this word did not make the slightest 
difference in the Bill. As, however, it 
would bring about greater uniformity, 
he was much obliged to the hon. and 
learned Member for having pointed it 
out, and he had much pleasure in ac- 
cepting the proposal. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Word struck out accordingly. 


On the Motion of Mr. Warton, further 
Amendment made in line 30, by striking 
out the word “an.” 


Clause 12 (Certain expenditure to be 
illegal payment). 

Mr. WARTON said, that in page 6, 
line 7, he wished to move an Amend- 
ment which affected rather an important 
matter of principle, with regard to which 
he was afraid that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
give him the same answer as he had 
done when they were discussing the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill of last year. The 
object of the Amendment was to leave 
out that part of the clause which was 
against the use of cockades and ribbons, 
which, to his (Mr. Warton’s) mind, were 
quite harmless things. These municipal 
elections were not of the same gravity as 
Parliamentary elections ; and, therefore, 
even if it was desirable to put a stop to 
the use of these things at Parliamentary 
elections, which he did not believe it 
was, it was not necessary to put a stop 
to their employment in connection with 
these elections. It was not necessary to 
go into the same minutie in this Bill as 
they had in the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
7, after the word ‘‘ flags,” to insert the 
word “ or.””—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘or’ be there inserted.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must adhere to 
his banner. This provision was con- 
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tained in the 12th clause of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act of last year, and it was 
discussed at some length. If they al- 
lowed banners to be used in a municipal 
election and not in Parliamentary elec- 
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tions, he was afraid people would be 
prone to make mistakes. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 13 (Certain employment to be 
illegal). 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
move the next two Amendments which 
stood in his name, as they were similar 
to those rejected on Clause 4; but he 
did hope to have the support of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, 
now that he had to propose to leave 
out in page 6, line 36, ‘contrary 
to law,’’ and insert ‘‘in contraven- 
tion of this Act.” Honestly and 
fairly he called the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s attention, when they were 
on Clause 4, to the inconsistency in the 
Bill, and he gave him his choice of the 
phrases “contrary to law,” or in “ con- 
travention of this Act.” It would be 
well that, as they were creating new 
crimes by this Bill, the expression “in 
contravention of this Act,” which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General required 
in a previous clause, should be required 
now. 

Amendment proposed, in, page 6, line 
36, to leave out ‘contrary to law,” and 
insert ‘‘in contravention of this Act” 
—(Mr. Warton,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘contrary tolaw’ stand part ofthe Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not see much 
difference between the two phrases, and, 
therefore, he would agree to the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘in contravention of this Act’ be there in- 
serted”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON proposed the omission 
of the clause. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General spoke with great force 
in respect to this clause when he moved 
the second reading of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said it was 
very proper that they should prevent 
public-houses being engaged for election 
purposes; but perhaps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not consider it 
unkind in him (Mr. Warton) if he said 
that in his speech the hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave excellent reasons why 
the same provision should not be applied 
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to municipal as to Parliamentary elec- 
tions. They knew that in Parliamentary 
elections it was very easy to get com- 
mittee rooms, because all sorts of pecu- 
liar places could be obtained; but in 
municipal elections it was not so easy to 
get rooms for the purposes of commit- 
tees. It seemed to him (Mr. Warton) 
that there should be no stigma placed 
on a really respectable trade. The 
licensed victuallers only wished to do 
what was proper; but they were super- 
vised by the police and restricted in 
every way. He proposed to omit the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed to leave out 
Clause 16.—({ Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ any pre- 
mises’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHOOTE proposed, 
as an Amendment, in page 7, line 17, 
after “ association,’ to insert — 


“ Not being a bond fide club, society, or asso- 
ciation, which shall have been in existence for 
the period of 12 months prior to the passing of 
this Act.’ 


He said he need not detain the House 
for many moments in submitting this 
Amendment to its judgment. Although 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) was at one time not 
disinclined to accede to the principle of 
allowing bond fide clubs to bo used for 
political election purposes, ultimately he 
failed to make a proposal which was 
satisfactory to the great majority of the 
House. The Amendment he (Mr. H. 8. 
Northcote) submitted in Committee on 
this subject was rejected, on the ground 
that municipal elections should not be 
conducted on political lines. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, however, municipal contests, 
ina great majority of the boroughs of 
the United Kingdom, were fought on 
political grounds, and he did not see any 
immediate prospect of a cessation of the 
practice. If such contests were to be 
fought on political grounds, it was de- 
sirable that the legitimate political 
machinery should be used. It appeared 
to him that these bond fide political clubs 
were necessarily the places where a great 
part of the work attending municipal 
elections was done ; and, therefore, their 
use as committee rooms should be for- 
mally legalized. He was afraid, if that 
was not the case, a great deal of indirect 
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and underhand work must necessarily be 
done at the clubs. He was quite certain 
that if working men belonged to the 
clubs they would go in the evening and 
talk over the election, and it was impos- 
sible to avoid a certain amount of objec- 
tionable work being done in an informal 
way. If his Amendment were adopted, 
there would be an assimilation, as far as 
possible, of the mode of conducting Par- 
liamentary and municipal elections. It 
was clear that the legalization of the use 
of political clubs would not make any 
difference in the conduct of municipal 
elections upon political grounds; because 
the men who became candidates for seats 
in Town Councils were, as a rule, not 
the working men who habitually used 
the club, and who became thoroughly 
saturated with political Party prin- 
ciples, but leading tradesmen, who 
might join clubs with the view of en- 
couraging the Liberal or the Conserva- 
tive cause, and who would stand for posi- 
tions in the Town Council entirely inde- 
pendent of their membership of a club. 
Under these circumstances, and wishing 
that if municipal elections were to be 
fought on political grounds, they should 
be fought in a legitimate manner, he 
had ventured to submit this Amendment 
to the House. If he might make a verbal 
alteration in his Amendment it would 
be to substitute ‘‘ permanent” for 
“bond fide.” ‘‘Permanent” was a 
better word, and more completely ex- 
pressed his meaning. His only object 
in saying ‘‘bond fide’? was to guard 
against the employment of mere drink- 
ing shops, which were sometimes called 
clubs. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 17, after the word “ associa- 
tion,’’ to insert the words “not being a per- 
manent club, society, or association, which shall 
have been in existence for the period of 12 
months prior to the passing of this Act.”’— (Mr. 
H. 8. Northcote.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would suggest 
to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 8. North- 
cote). that he should withdraw his 
Amendment in favour of the one stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), on which Amendment the 
question could be more appropriately 
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raised. He (Sir Henry James) had only 
to trouble the House with a few sen- 
tences in expressing his views upon this 
subject. He had to ask the House even 
more strongly than before to take upon 
itself the entire responsibility of dealing 
with this proposal. As he wasin the novel 
condition of finding himself differing with 
some of his Colleagues on the question, 
he wished to state briefly why he de- 
sired to see this Amendment rejected. 
Would the House see what they were 
discussing ? It really was not the ques- 


tion of the convenience of a particular. 


candidate ; but a very broad question 
they were discussing. Many persons 
wished to take municipal elections out 
of the area of Party polities; they 
wished to get, as members of municipal 
bodies, men of moderate views, who 
would not run on political lines; but 
who would be willing and anxious to 
serve the localities without being tied to 
one side or the other. What was pro- 
posed was to give to the club managers 
to decide who should be elected. Let 
the House take into its view a practical 
condition of things. Suppose there 
were three candidates for one seat, a 
Tory, a Liberal, and an independent. 
The Tory and the Liberal would have 
the use of their respective clubs for 
committee rooms; but what would be- 
come of the independent candidate ? 
Take the case where they had two 
Tories and no Liberal standing for one 
seat. The Tory who placed himself in 
the hands of the Tory managers had a 
great advantage over his opponent, be- 
cause he obtained the support of the 
club, as well as of those who were of the 
same political opinion. By the use of 
a club they did not only save the ex- 
pense of a committee room, but the 
whole weight of the club was given to 
the candidate the club-espoused. If a 
political club took up the cudgels of one 
of its partizans and gave him the whole 
weight of the Party organization and 
the club management, what chance had 
any other candidate, even though he 
might hold the same political views? 
He ag Henry James) considered that 
if the House accepted this Amend- 
ment they would give great strength to 
those who desired to see Party politics 
control municipal elections ; they would 
give to municipal contests greater 
political weight than, in the interest of 
the public, they ought to have. These 


The Attorney General 
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were his own opinions, from which 
many with whom he generally agreed 
differed. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 
admit there was something in what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General (Sir Henry James) had 
said; but he thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not attach suffi- 
cient importance to the fact that many 
clubs had been established for the pur- 

ose of promoting electoral purity. 
Z Oh, oh!” That was his opinion— 
indeed, he was quite certain it was a 
fact that, in a good many boroughs 
where previously corrupt practices had 
prevailed, pure elections had been the 
outeome of the establishment of political 
clubs. One reason why he had framed 
his Amendment in the form in which it 
appeared on the Paper was that many 
clubs had been formed in which intoxi- 
cating liquors could not be sold, and the 
clause now under consideration would 
prevent such clubs being used for 
political purposes. That, in his opinion, 
was unreasonable and unfair. If his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Northcote) would 
allow him to submit his Amendment to 
the House, he hoped it would meet with 
the approval of hon. Gentlemen. 

Mz. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE moved, as an 
Amendment, to add, at end of the 
clause—‘“‘ Provided also, That nothing in 
this section shall apply to any perma- 
nent political club.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 32, to insert at the end of the 
sub-section, the words ‘‘ Provided also, That 
nothing in this section shall apply to any per- 
manent political club.’’—(Mr. £. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, with 
regard to the remark made by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James), that if they did not allow 
political clubs to be used for election 
purposes, they would certainly not pre- 
vent municipal elections being more or 
less political. His hon. and learned 
Friend dwelt upon the fact that politics 
did enter into municipal contests. He 
said—‘‘ You give to the Liberal or Tor 
candidate all the club organization,” 
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He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) replied to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman—‘ You 
cannot take it from him.’’ In every 
large borough these clubs existed—in 
all the Lancashire boroughs they existed 
to a great degree, and it was impossible 
to deprive a Party candidate of the 
support a club could give him. The hon. 


and learned Attorney General asked |. 


what was to become of the independent 
candidate. Unless he was a man of 
great personal weight he would stand 
very badly at any time; if he was a 
man of great weight and standing he 
would probably succeed. Considering 
that every Member on the Grand Com- 
mittee who represented a large borough 
constituency voted for this Amendment 
he hoped the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) would be adopted by the House. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be adopted. 
When the House was in Committee on 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill of last year, 
he and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) spoke strongly 
against such a proposition as the pre- 
sent. If all the clubs which would be 
affected were bond fide political clubs, he 
should have no objection to the proposi- 
tion; but what he contended was that 
in nearly all the boroughs of the King- 
dom clubs had been started which were 
not bond fide Liberal or Conservative 
clubs. The rank and file of some clubs 
paid very small contributions, while the 
richer members of the Party to which 
the club was attached provided funds 
which enabled the poorer members to 
enjoy the luxuries of eating and drink- 
ing, but not at their own expense. 
That, in his opinion, was corruption in 
its worstform. It was quite unnecessary 
that clubs should be used for municipal 
election purposes. He hoped the House 
would support the hon. and learned 
Attorney General in his endeavour to 
put down what really amounted to a 
very corrupt practice. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, it 
was quite clear the bon. Member for 
Colchester (Mr. Causton) knew nothing 
of the independence of feeling and 
action of the working men of Lanca- 
shire. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he entirely 
agreed with the view of the hon. an 
learned Attorney General. The more 
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they eliminated political matters from 
municipal elections the better. He de- 
sired to see independent men taking an 
active part in the local concerns of a 
borough ; and, in his opinion, the pro- 
hibition of the use of political clubs for 
election purposes would greatly con- 
tribute to such an end. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) had said he was very 
anxious to prevent the introduction of 
the political element into municipal con- 
flicts. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to forget that that element al- 
ready existed very largely in some of 
the principal boroughs of the Kingdom. 
He asserted that, as a matter of fact—and 
he challenged contradiction on the point 
—municipal elections in some of the lar- 
gest boroughs were invariably fought on 
olitical lines—just as much on political 
ines as any Parliamentary eléction. He 
did not intend to argue whether it was 
right or wrong. It was a very taking 
argument in favour of the view of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, that 
they should, if possible, get the best men 
to perform the work of our Municipali- 
ties. But it was contended that the 
best way of getting the best men was 
the introduction of the political element. 
The experience of many Gentlemen, 
who knew a great deal more about 
municipal life than he did, was that the 
best men of the different Parties came 
forward when they received the sym- 
pathy and influence of their Parties. 
ut whether it be right or wrong, he 
did not think the House of Commons, 
in passing a Municipal Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, was 
justified in endeavouring to introduce 
some new principle into municipal elec- 
tions which did not exist already. They 
had to try to prevent bribery and cor- 
ruption, and not to try to introduce any 
new principle into municipal elections. 
Last year, when considering the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt and [legal 
Practices) Bill, they came to the con- 
clusion that they ought to allow candi- 
dates the advantage of the use of per- 
manent political clubs for committee 
purposes. If it was right to use clubs 
in Parliamentary elections, it was equally 
right to use them in municipal elections. 
The observations of the hon. Member 


d | for Colchester (Mr. Causton) would apply 





with as much force to Parli entary as 
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to municipal elections. The Legislature 
did not adopt the view of his hon. Friend, 
but had allowed clubs to be used for 
political purposes. He (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) could not see why the House 
should apply one rule to one class of 
elections and another rule to another 
class of elections. When a Liberal and 
Tory stood for any municipal con- 
stituency, it was useless to talk about 
an independent candidate. In boroughs 
where the Liberal and Tory elements 
were strong, elections would be fought 
on Party lines. He should certainly 
vote with the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope); because 
what the hon. Gentleman proposed was 
a wise provision to introduce, and it 
would fairly carry out the legislation of 
last year. 

Mr. MONK said, that, with all respect 
to the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), he could not 
agree with him that municipal elections 
ought to be fought strictly on political 
grounds. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he should 
be sorry to be misunderstood. He did 
not say municipal elections ought to be 
fought on political lines; but he said, 
as a matter of fact, they were fought 
on political grounds. He must not be 
quoted as having said that municipal 
eleetions ought to be so fought. 

Mr. MONK said, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton that, in the majority of in- 
stances, municipal elections were fought 
on political grounds; but he thought 
the House should do all it could to dis- 
courage such elections being so fought. 
He took exception to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold). That hon. Gentleman 
had said that in the Grand Committee, 
of which he was a distinguished Mem- 
ber, all the Members for the large 
municipal boroughs voted in favour of 
this Amendment. Now, there was a 
Division in the Committee; but there 
was a majority of three to one against 
the view of the hon. Member for Salford 
—there were 26 against the proposal, 
and nine for it, and by far the larger 
number of Members who sat for large 
municipal boroughs voted against the 
proposal. His hon. Friends the Member 
for Salford andthe Member for Oldham 
were the principal Representatives of 
‘large. boroughs who voted for the pro- 
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posal, while the hon. Member for Bristol, 
the hon. Member for Dundee, the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport, and 
others—by far the greater majority of 
Representatives of large constituencies— 
were opposed to it. He hoped the 
House would support the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) in rejecting this proposal. 

Mr. AGNEW said, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the Amendment’of the hon. 
Gentlemanjthe Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. E. Stanhope), because he was 
convinced that the agency of clubs had 
largely resulted in inducing the best 
men, be they Liberals or Conservatives, 
to become candidates at municipal elec- 
tions. He was of opinion, too, that the 
clubs so largely established in the North 
of England had, in their operation, 
resulted in not only providing a 
better class of candidates for municipal 
elections, but in elections being con- 
ducted in a much more orderly manner 
than formerly. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
78: Majority 30.—(Div. List, No. 182.) 


Clause 19 (Report exonerating candi- 
date in certain cases of corrupt and 
illegal practice by agents). 

Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to insert after ‘‘character,”’ 
in page 8, line 27, ‘‘ and could not 
reasonably have been supposed to have 
affected the result of the election,” said, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir HenryJames) would know, of course, 
whence the words he proposed to insert 
came. Parliament had already laid 
down the principle that, where corrupt 
practices extensively prevailed, it was 
reasonable to suppose they affected the 
result of the election. He (Mr. Warton) 
thought, however, that if the corrupt 
practices were of a trivial character 
they ought not to be held to invalidate 
the election. It was quite possible that 
in the case of a very closely-contested 
election—an election which turned, for 
instance, on one or two votes — the 
offences committed might be of a very 
trivial and unimportant nature. This 
Amendment he proposed in the interest 
of purity of election, and he cunfi- 
dently submitted these words to the ap- 
proval of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, - 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 27, after the word “ cha- 
racter,’’ to insert the words ‘‘and could not 
reasonably have been supposed to have affected 
the result of the election.”—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” _- 


Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not assent 
to the Amendment, because it was evi- 
dent, if any offences affected the result 
of the election, they could not be trivial 
or unimportant. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Clause 20 (Power of High Court and 
Election Court to except innocent act 
from being illegal practice, &c.). 

Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to insert after ‘‘same,”’ in 
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age 9, line 12, ‘‘a corrupt practice: 


or,”’ said, this Amendment also he moved 
in the interest of purity. He wanted to 
have corrupt practices provided for, as 
well as illegal practices. 

Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
12, after the word ‘‘same,”’ to insert 
the words ‘‘a corrupt practice or.”— 
(Hr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Clause 21 (Sending in claims and 
making payments for election expenses). 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to leave out line 24 in page 
9, said, it seemed to him perfectly ab- 
surd to retain this line in the clause. 
The same idea was expressed twice over 
in two consecutive lines—‘ Any person 
who makes a claim except where the 
payment is allowed.” How could a 
payment be made in contravention of 
the section if it was allowed by the 
section ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, to 
leave out line 24.—(I/r. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That line 24 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must confess that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Warton) had been rather ingenious in 
finding opportunities to move Amend- 
ments. Payment might be in contra- 


vention of the section, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would see in the 
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next page, although, in contravention of 
the section, certain payment was to be 
allowed. This line was quite necessary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 13, to leave out the word “ an.” 
—(HMr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the wtrd ‘an’ stand 
part of the Bili,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 24 (List in burgess roll of 
persons incapacitated for voting by cor- 
rupt or illegal practices). 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to leave out ‘‘ other,” in 
page 11, line 29, said, he wished to ex- 
plain that this Amendment must he 
considered in conjunction with the others 
he had put down to the sameclause. It 
appeared to him it would be far better 
not to have the phrase ‘‘or an election 
to any public office.” It would also be 
shorter and simpler to say ‘ continuing 
or amending this or that Act.” The 
phrase employed in the clause was 
rather roundabout; and as they were 
dealing with corrupt practices and other 
crimes, it was needless to say ‘‘ under 
any Act continuing or amending this or 
that Act.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 29, to leave out the word ‘other.’ 
—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘other’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 29, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘ Act’ to the word “office,” in line 30, 
inclusive, in order to insert the words “ con- 
tinuing or amending this or that Act,”—({Mr. 
Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “and,” in page 11, line 32, 
and insert the word “or,” —( Mr. Warton,) 
— instead thereof. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ and’ 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘or’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to, 
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Mr. WARTON proposed, as an 
Amendment, to insert after ‘‘ Parlia- 
mentary,” in page 11, line 41, ‘or 
municipal.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 41, after the word ‘ Parliamen- 


tary,” to insert the words “or muni- 
cipal.””—(Jfr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) opposed the Amendment 
because the words “ or any public 
office’”’ covered ‘‘ municipal.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he agreed with 
what the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral had said; but it would be better 
and shorter to have ‘‘ Parliamentary or 
municipal.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the word “ muni- 
cipal’? did not carry into effect what 
was wished. There were offices such as 
Boards of Guardians and Local Boards 
which did not come under “ municipal,” 
but which did come under ‘‘ other pub- 
lic office.”’ 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 25 (Time for presentation of 
petition alleging illegal practices). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert Clause 26 as sub-section 
(1) of Clause 25. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 10, at beginning of Clause, 
to insert Clause 26 as Sub-Section (1).—(Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘That the said Clause be 
there inserted as sub-section (1),’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out ‘‘an,” in page 13, 
line 11. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 11, to leave out the word “ an.”— 
(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘an’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry he 
could not give way to his hon. and 
learned Friend’s ‘‘ an” on this occasion. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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Clause 27 (Withdrawal of election 
petition). 

Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to leave out ‘on special 
grounds,” in page 13, line 39, said, it 
seemed to him that these words were 
quite unnecessary. Why not say, 
“‘which seem just to the Court,” as 
they had said before? 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 39, leave out the words ‘‘ on special 
grounds.””—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, in page 14, line 1, to leave 
out all after ‘‘state,” to end of sub- 
section, and insert— 

‘¢ Fully the terms of any agreement or under- 
taking made or entered into respecting the 
withdrawal of the petition, to which agreement 
or undertaking the deponent may have been 
party or privy.” 
said, it appeared to him that the provi- 
sion in sub-section (2) was extremely 
long and unnecessary, and he trusted 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would see his way to omit it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 1, to leave out all the words 
after the word “ state ”’ to the end of sub-section, 
and insert the words “ fully the terms of any 
agreement or undertaking made or entered into 
respecting the withdrawal of the petition, to 
which agreement or undertaking the deponent 
may have been party or privy,” —(Mr. Warton,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to leave out ‘ (whether 
lawful or unlawful)” in page 14, line 
18, said, he would ask what did the 
phrase mean? Did it mean that the 
person making the affidavit was to 
state whether, in his opinion, the 
grounds were lawful or unlawful, or did 
it mean all the grounds? If it meant 
all the grounds, it would not be neces- 
sary to’say whether lawful or unlawful. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 
18, to leave out the words (‘‘ whether 
lawful or unlawful.”’)—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ (whether 
lawful or unlawful )’ stand part of the 
Bill,” put, and agreed to, 
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Mr. WARTON said, he should not 
move any of the following 10 or 12 
Amendments which stood in his name 
on the Paper. 


Clause 30 (Power to election court to 
order payment by borough, or individual, 
of costs of election petition). 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he proposed, 
as an Amendment, to insert at the end 
of the clause— 

“ No witness on the trial of any municipal 

election petition presented after the passing of 
this Act shall be liable to be asked, or bound to 
answer, any question for the purpose of pro7- 
ing, or tending to prove, the commission of any 
corrupt practice at or in relation to any Parlia- 
mentary or municipal election prior to the pass- 
ing of this Act.’’ 
There were two modes of inquiring as 
to the existence of corrupt practices at 
a Parliamentary election—either Com- 
missioners were appointed by the Crown 
to make an inquiry, or an Election Pe- 
tition was presented against the return 
of a Member to the House. The 49th 
section of the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act was 
as follows :— 

‘* Provided that in all cases where the Com- 
missioners have been appointed to inquire into 
corrupt practices, the Commissioners shall not 
inquire into any corrupt practices with regard 
to any elections which have taken place before 
the passing of the Act ;”’ 
and then the Act further provided— 

‘* That no witnesses called before such Com- 
missioners, and no witnesses called on any elec- 
tion petition after the passing of this Act, shall 
be allowed to be asked, or bound to answer, any 
question for the purpose of proving the commis- 
sion of corrupt practices in relation to any elec- 
tion prior to the passing of this Act.’’ 

Of course, the Amendment he proposed 
had no reference to a Commission, be- 
cause a Commission was not issued for 
the purpose of inquiring into corrupt 
practices at municipal elections. But 
there were such things as election peti- 
tions in regard to municipal elections, 
as there were in regard to Parliamentary 
elections; and he proposed, therefore, 
to add words to assimilate this Act with 
the Act of last year in regard to the 
mode in which election inquiries should 
be conducted. The House would recol- 
lect that this matter was discussed at 
great length when the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill was before the House. A clause, 
similar to the one he (Mr. Inderwick) 
now moved, was proposed by the hon. 
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Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), 
and received the universal assent of the 
House. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) gave his 
assent to the clause, and said, in his 
opinion, it would be a very valuable 
addition to the Bill; and added— 

“With regard to these matters, byegones 
should be byegones; and when this Act passed, 
there should be no one who should be in fear 
of coming forward.” 


Such was the feeling entertained by 
every Member of the House, and ac- 
cordingly the clause received general 
assent. There was only one other ob- 
servation he had to make. When the 
Act was passed last year, it was said it 
was very proper to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment which would prevent any Mem- 
ber’s past misdeeds being inquired into. 
He was bound to say the House of Com- 
mons would stand in a somewhat in- 
vidious position if they failed to consider 
in the same tone and temper a question 
of this kind as affecting Municipalities 
and municipal electors of the country. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 18, line 13, at the end of the sub- 
section, to insert the words—“ No witness on 
the trial of any municipal election petition pre- 
sented after the passing of this Act, shall be 
liable to be asked, or bound to answer, any 
question for the purpose of proving, or tending 
to prove, the commission of any corrupt practice 
at or in relation to any Parliamentary or muni- 
cipal election prior to the passing of this Act.” 
(Mr. Inderwick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
though he was partly responsible for the 
form of the clause adopted by the House 
last year, he could not support his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Inderwick) in 
the proposal he now made. The two 
cases were essentially different. It was 
felt that unless some such clause as this 
were inserted in the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill, there were a good many boroughs 
in the country in which Petitions would 
not be presented from the fear that the 
evidence given concerning past elections 
might have the effect of tunging about 
a disfranchisement of the constituency. 
He (Mr. E. Clarke), and the majority of 
the House, thought it was desirable to 
remove that fear, and so enable boroughs 
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to start entirely free from the check 
upon petitions which existed in the 
memory of past misdeeds. But that 
did not apply to municipal elections at 
all. There was no danger of the reve- 
lations made upon one petition leading to 
a Commission and the disfranchisement 
of the place. The only thing that this 
clause would do, if it were put in the 
Bill, would be to enable people who had 
been guilty of bribery in past times to 
go into the witness-box and present 
themselves on the trial of an election 
petition absolutely free from any danger 
of having their character attacked, or 
of having their evidence discredited by 
their past actions. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) would not consent to in- 
troduce this clause, which would not 
ae the good results which they 

oped and expected from the clause in- 
serted in the Bill of last year, but which 
would result in putting the man unclean 
in municipal matters on exactly the 
same footing as the man who had been 
clean all his life. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not vote 
for the clause. An inquiry into a Parlia- 
mentary election was very different to 
that into a municipal election. In the 
case of a Parliamentary election, Royal 
Commissioners were appointed whose 
duty it was to inquire into past elections. 
In the case of municipal elections, they 
had no such inquiries. They had only 
inquiries as to particular elections, and 
the result of this clause would be simply 
to prevent cross-examination, as to a 
man’s credit. As a matter of fact, the 
clause would give a good character as 
regarded corrupt practices to every wit- 
ness who came into the box. A man 
might have been a briber all his life, 
and yet nothing could be asked him as 
to his credibility. That would be the 
only effect of the clause ; and, therefore, 
he (Sir Henry James) hoped it would 
not be approved by the House. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
could not agree with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) in 
their attempt to discriminate in this 
matter between Parliamentary and muni- 
cipal elections. The object of this Bill 
and of the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill was, as 


Mr, Edward Clarke 
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he understood it, to promote purity of 
election, and the only way in which that 
could be done was to encourage Petitions, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth had argued that 
they would discourage Parliamentary 
Petitions, but not municipal petitions, 
by not accepting this clause. It appeared 
to him (Mr. 8. Buxton) that they would 
just as much discourage municipal elec- 
tion petitions as they would Parlia- 
mentary Election Petitions, for the 
borough was as corrupt in municipal 
matters asin Parliamentary. It would 
be just in those boroughs where corrup- 
tion had taken place at past municipal 
elections that a petitioner would be 
afraid to petition, not through fear of 
disfranchisement, but through the fear 
that he himself, or his friends, would be 
exposed to the obloquy of having taken 
art in past acts of bribery. He (Mr. 
. Buxton) could not agree with the 
hon. and learned Attorney General that 
that fear would be entirely done away 
with by the fact that the town would 
not be disfranchised. He agreed with 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Inder- 
wick) that, in this matter, the law re- 
lating to municipal elections should be 
assimilated to that affecting Parlia- 
mentary elections; and, therefore, he 
very heartily supported the clause the 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 36 (Application to City of 
Loridon of Act and of Part IV. of 45 & 
46 Vict. c. 50). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, he proposed, as an Amendment, to 
leave out, in page 20, line 34, ‘‘ in the 
case of an election by liverymen in Com- 
mon Hall, and.”” The City of London 
had no wish to be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but the elections with 
which this and the subsequent Amend- 
ments he had on the Paper had to deal 
were very different from any other 
municipal elections—they were, in fact, 
rather of the character of Parliamentary 
elections. The Liverymen formed a very 
large constituency, many of them resid- 
ing considerable distances from the City. 
Under the circumstances, he did not see 
how it was possible the provisions of the 
Bill could apply tothe elections by Livery- 
men. As regards the Lord Mayor’s 
election, in any contest the merits of the 
candidates would be well known, more 
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or less; but in the case of an election 
for the office of Chamberlain that would 
not be the case, and candidates might 
not be very much known. Politics, he 
was happy to say, did not enter much 
into City elections; but that made it all 
the more necessary to make oneself 
known to the electorate by circulars and 
advertisements, and any candidate must 
be put to very considerable expense. So 
that they had a claim to have a reason- 
able sum allowed for expenses that must 
necessarily be incurred under the circum- 
stances. The sum he had named was 
quite as little as it was possible to con- 
duct an election upon, and it was only 
two-thirds of what would be allowed in 
a Parliamentary election. In many 
respects, the election for Lord Mayor 
bore more analogy to a Parliamentary 
election than anything else, and, cer- 
tainly, he did not see how it was pos- 
sible to conduct an election on the small 
sum allowed in the Bill; and he, there- 
fore, hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General would see his way 
to allowing the Amendment. Contested 
elections to the offices of Lord Mayor 
and Sheriff were rare—still they occa- 
sionally arose; and he did rot see how 
they could be properly conducted as the 
Bill stood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 34, to leave out the words ‘‘in the 
case of an election by liverymen in Com- 
mon Hall, and.”—( Mr. R. N. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
eee to be left out stand part of the 

ill.’ 


Me. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, he was sorry the discussion of this 
Amendment had been driven to such a 
late hour, for this was a very important 
clause in the Bill. At first, the City was 
not included in the Bill; but the civic 
authorities thought the City ought to be 
included, for they did not think their 
elections should be so expensive as they 
had been. The elections in Common 
Hall were different to any other elections 
in the country. In Common Hall, the 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, the Chamberlain, 
and two or three less important officers 
were elected; and, under the present 
system, if a poll was demanded, it was 
open for seven days, the Liverymen 
living at a distance to which there was 
no limit, though there was a limit of 
distance, if they voted as Liverymen for 
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a Member of Parliament. Now, the. 
object was not to encourage an extra- 
vagant expenditure—the object was to 
prevent an evil in the other direction. 
The office of Chamberlain was one of 
high position, power, and emolument; 
and it was the desire of many to occupy 
it. The citizens wished to have one of 
their number in that position of whom 
they could be proud; they wished to 
have a man who would uphold the 
honour and dignity of the City, and be 
a credit to his position. But it would 
be possible to adopt tactics by which a 
man might be put forward, with suffi- 
cient support to carry an election, before 
the great body of Liverymen could be 
informed on the facts and merits of the 
case; and what was wanted was the 
opportunity of allowing information to 
be distributed among the Liverymen. 
Considering the cost of sending 10,000 
circulars, and the cost of advertising, 
the amount allowed in the Bill was quite 
insufficient. The Corporation asked that 
this should be altered, so as not to debar 
them from the means of getting the best 
man to fill an important position. Any 
idea that the money might be used for 
furthering corruption was absurd; the 
amount, in itself, gave no opportunity 
for it. He would not go into the ques- 
tion whether the system was the best ; 
but it had existed for four or five 
centuries; and now, when altering a 
seven days’ poll to one, it was the more 
necessary to have the claims of candi- 
dates made well known to the electors. 
Not the same difficulty would arise in 
the election of a Lord Mayor, as the 
Liverymen elected two, and the Alder- 
men made the selection. That was done 
last year, and was the subject of much 
criticism at the time; but he believed 
that it was now generally admitted that 
the selection by the Aldermen of Alder- 
man Fowler for Lord Mayor was wise 
and discreet. It was a different thing 
in the election of Chamberlain; whoever 
was elected to fill that position must 
spend money previously, in some shape 
or form, to inform the Liverymen of 
his claims. He hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
would grant the request of the City. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his only desire was 
to act ina manner most acceptable to 
those most concerned. In the Grand 
Committee this question was left open 
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for the decision of the House; for, as 
he said when the proposal was made, 
then they had not sufficient informa- 
tion. He felt the force of that which 
his right hon. Friend the Lord Mayor 
had said. These elections were quite 
distinct from those under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Liverymen having the 
privilege of living out of the borough. 
At the same time, while willing to make 
the concession, he thought that £400 
was a rather larger sum than was really 
necessary. He thought that £250 would 
be a sufficient and reasonable sum. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, as regarded the third Amendment 
he had on the Paper, he would accept 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, and 
substitute £250 for £400. First, how- 
ever, he would move the Amendment in 
line 35. 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 35, after ‘‘ Alderman,” insert ‘‘ and 
Common Oouncilman.”—(Mr. R. N. 
Fowler.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
after line 37, insert the following sub- 
section :— 

**(1.) In the case of an election by liverymen 
in common hall a sum may be paid and expenses 
incurred, if a poll be not demanded, not exeeed- 
ing forty pounds, and, if a poll be demanded, 
then not exceeding two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and in the event of a poll being demanded, 
such poll shall take place on the third day after 
the demand fora poll be made, unless such third 
day be a Sunday, in which case the poll shall 
take place on the fourth day, and the poll shall 
last for one day only, and commence at the 
hour of eight in the morning and close at six 
in the evening.—(Mr. R. N. Fowler.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Act not to extend to Scot- 
land). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would propose, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill should 
not extend to Ireland. The election of 
Guardians in Ireland was the only class 
of election, he believed, which required 
the application of this Bill, and such elec- 
tions would be dealt with in another Bill. 


The Attorney General 
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Amendment proposed, in page 23, 
line 11, after “Scotland,” insert “ or 
Treland.”—({ Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arroryvry 
GenERAL, Clause 42 (Application of 
Act to Ireland), struck out of the Bill. 


ScoHEDULEsS. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GenERAL, the following Amendments 
made. 


Schedule 1, page 25, line 23, leave out 
from end of line to end of Schedule; 
Schedule 2, page 26, line 29, leave out 
from end of line to end of Schedule; 
Schedule 3, page 29, line 11, at end of 
Part I., insert— 

Enactment defining the offences of bribery, 
treating, undue influence, and personation. 

‘* The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882.” 
(45 and 46 Vie. c. 50, s. 77.) 
(Definitions.) 

“S. 77. ‘Bribery,’ ‘treating,’ ‘undue in- 
fluence,’ and ‘ personation,’ include respectively 
anything done before, at, after, or with respect 
to a municipal election, which, if done before, 
at, after, or with respect to a parliamentary 
election, would make the person doing the same 
liable to any penalty, punishment, or disquali- 
fication for bribery, treating, undue influence, 
or personation, as the case may be, under any 
Act for the time being in force with respect to 
parliamentary elections.” 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
[BILL 139.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.”—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to substitute ‘‘Monday 4th 
August” for ‘‘ Monday next,’’ said, he 
should like to know whether there was 
any real intention to proceed with the 
Bill, after the important decision of the 
House a few weeks since, when the Go- 
vernment were defeated? The effect of 
that was to leave the Bill a mere shell, a 
wreck. Did the Government mean to 
proceed with it in that state; or did 
they wish to seize an opportunity when 
the attendance of hon. Members was 
small to restore the Bill to its original 
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shape? The latter would certainly not 
be a right thing to do. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Monday next,’’ in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Monday 4th August,” 
—(Mr. Warton, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Monday next’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said. no; they did 
not intend to seek to restore the clause ; 
but they were not without hope of 
getting the Bill through. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SUPERANNUATION BILL.—[Br1 146.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Courtney.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Mr. BOORD said, he did not want to 
oppose the Bill ; but he wished to have 
it extended to certain classes of work- 
men engaged in the manufacturing de- 
partments of the War Office. He had 
explained this to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and he hoped to have some assur- 
ance that the matter had received con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
this question had been raised before; 
and his hon. Friend the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Ordnance (Mr. Brand), on the part 
of the War Office, was ready to make 
further inquiries. At the same time, he 
did not think the inquiry would result 
in altering the opinion of the Treasury, 
which was adverse to the views of the 
hon. Member opposite. Further in- 
quiry, however, would be made, and he 
would suggest that they should now go 
into Committee. He would then move 
to report Progress at once, and defer 
the Biil to Monday. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Hervert Gladstone.) 
[BILL 299.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, in 
moving the Motion he had given Notice 
of, he would briefly refer to the Har- 
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bours and Passing Tolls Act of 1861, 
and the provisions therein. That Act was 
passed as the consequence and result of 
two inquiries that were held—one by the 
Select Committee of 1857-8,andoneby the 
Royal Commission of 1859-60. Among 
the recommendations that resulted from 
these inquiries was one that loans to 
trading harbours should be granted at a 
low rate of interest. To give effect to 
this a Bill was introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Mr. Milner 
Gibson, the then President of the Board 
of Trade, and the present Prime Minis- 
ter, then Ohancellor of the Exchequer, 
which enacted that loans should be 
granted at 3} per cent to trading har- 
bours. The Bill passed, and the Act 
worked fairly well down to 1879, when 
a change was introduced by a Bill simi- 
lar to the one now before the House—a 
‘‘ Public Works Loans Bill,”’ which left 
it at the discretion of the Treasury to 
raise the rate of interest on advances 
under the Harbours and Passing Tolls 
Act, and any other Acts sanctioning 
loans at a special rate of interest, to 
whatever rate under 5 per cent the Trea- 
sury thought desirable. In consequence, 
a Treasury Minute was issued, which 
changed the 3} per cent to a sliding 
scale of interest of 34 per cent under 
20 years; 32 per cent between 20 and 
30 years; 4 per cent between 30 and 40 
years; and 4} per cent between 40 and 
50 years. This had the effect of raising 
the rate of interest 1 per cent on all har- 
bour loans; for, naturally, such loans 
were required for the longest term that 
could be granted, the works requiring a 
long time for completion and to fructify. 
The intention, in the passing of the Act 
of 1861, was very well expressed in evi- 
dence recently given before his Com- 
mittee by Sir Thomas Farrer. He 
said— 

“The policy of granting loans to harbours 
was adopted in place of making harbours of 
refuge at the expense of the public funds. 
You must not look at loans to trading harbours 
as if they stood quite alone, or were to be con- 
sidered on the bare principle of political eco- 
nomy. The fact was the loans were not merely 
for the improvement of harbours, but were for 
staving off or preventing a larger expenditure 
on the construction of harbours of refuge.” 
He (Mr. Marjoribanks) said that the 
raising of the rate of interest was practi- 
cally a breach of faith with Harbour 
Trusts of the Kingdom. The Select 
Committee, over which he had had the. 
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honour to preside, was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of that, that, when i. Pe last 
year to the House, they made a special 
recommendation with regard to the rate 
of interest charged on advances under 
the Harbours and Passing Tolls Act, 
1861. He believed that immediate effect 
could be given to that recommendation ; 
and from a private conversation which 
he had had with the right bon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Childers), and also from an answer 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given him in that House, he gathered 
that he was by no means prepared to 
meet this recommendation of the Select 
Committee with entire hostility. He 
had, therefore, hoped and expected that 
some change would have been arranged 
for in this Bill; and he was bound to 
say that he felt somewhat surprised and 
disappointed when he found, on Tues- 
day morning, that no change whatever 
was proposed. Underthose circumstances, 
having had to consider the best course 
to pursue, he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the proper course to be taken 
was to put a Notice on the Paper of a 
Motion for an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to give effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee on Har- 
bour Accommodation. He would not 
trouble the House with a lengthened 
argument at that hour of the night; he 
would merely appeal to hon. Members 
to support him in the Division he in- 
tended to take upon the Motion standing 
in his name, and which he now begged 
to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on Public Works Loans that they have power 
to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on Harbour Accommodation 
in their Report of 1883, having reference to the 
reduction of the rate of interest charged on ad- 
vances made under ‘ The Harbours and Passing 
Tolls Act, 1861.’ "—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I am sorry 
to have to ask a question with reference 
to a point of Order. I ask, whether it 
is in Order to move an Instruction of 
this kind to the Committee, when the 
Committee is already able to give effect 
to the object of the Motion without such 
Instruction? I understand that an In- 
struction is only permissible where the 
Committee about to be appointed is 
unable to report without that Instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Marjoribanks 
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Bill. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man has rightly stated the Rule on this 
point. Instruction is only permissible 
when it is necessary for the purpose of 
giving powers to a Committee to do that 
which otherwise they would have no au- 
thority to do. 

Mr. HEALY: How are we to know 
what view the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means will take of 
an Amendment embodying the terms of 
the Motion? We may have the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means ruling that such an Amendment 
does not come within the seope of the 
I ask, whether it is intended to 
inform the Chairman of Ways and 
Means that the Amendment may be 
moved ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The terms of the 
Motion will be a matter entirely for the 
Committee, and not for the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
decide. 

Mr. HEALY: But with regard to an 
Amendment; it will be competent for 
anyone in Committee of Ways and 
Means to ask the Chairman whether the 
proposal which the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) has 
moved would be in Order ; and it might 
be part of the tactics of other hon. Mem- 
bers to defeat the object of the hon. 
Member by some other means, just as 
they were trying to defeat it at the pre- 
sent moment. I wish to know, whether 
we have any guarantee that the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means will not give a ruling in favour 
of the Resolution not being moved ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I+ is a question of 
Order that has arisen, not a question of 
the ruling of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. HEALY: Then I understand 
that you have given no rvling on the 
point with regard to the Resolution in 
the Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am quite willing 
to hear the arguments on that point. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I am sorry 
there is another point which must be 
raised, as to whether it is competent to 
move the Resolution at all. 

Mr, MARJORIBANKS said, that in 
the Public Works Loans Act, 1879, cer- 
tain authority was given to the Trea- 
sury, and the Treasury, using that au- 
thority, had issued a certain Minute, 
and it was that Minute which he desired 
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to take the power of altering in this 
Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY: This Committee 
derives authority from the Public Loans 
Act, 1879, which deals with the whole 
question of public loans. I submit that 
the Motion for going into Committee on 
the Public Works Loans Bill of this 
Session would not be the proper place 
in which to introduce a Resolution of 
this nature. It would be irregular to 
move an Instruction to the Committee 
to do that which they already have the 
power to do under the Act. From the 
nature of the aim which my hon. Friend 
has in view, I believe it is within the 
competence of the Committee to deal 
with the question. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he thought 
the position taken by the hon, Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had not been 
clearly understood. It seemed to him 
that the point of the hon. Member was, 
that if Mr. Speaker ruled that this Re- 
solution could be put in Committee with- 
out Instruction, the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury might never- 
theless rise in Committee and object to 
the Amendment being inserted, on the 
ground that a money question was 
raised. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would submit a 
point in support of what had fallen from 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Captain Aylmer). 
It was that it was not competent to 
any Member of the House to move a 
Resolution of this kind in Committee, 
and therefore an objection taken by the 
Government would completely upset any 
such Motion. They were taking the 
only course open to them on a Money 
Bill—that was to say, they were appeal- 
ing to the Government, by Resolution of 
the House, to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee; and 
it was because, as private Members in 
Committee, they had no power to pro- 
ceed by way of Amendment, that they 
appealed to the Government to carry 
out their object by Instruction to the 
Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the argument 
of the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) was fatal to the Motion. A pri- 
vate Member could not move the House 
to do that which he could not move in 
Committee. 

Mr. HEALY ‘said, it was not neces- 
sary at all that, because they were ask- 
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ing that effect should be given to the 
Resolutions of the Select Committee, 
they should go into the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee. They 
were simply asking that the Resolution 
passed by the Select Committee should 
be given effect to, and they were not 
called upon to go into the question 
raised by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would be clearly 
competent to the Committee to under- 
take this duty without Instruction from 
the House. It has already competence 
to do so. 

Mr. HEALY: Will you, Sir, supple- 
ment that by a statement to the effect 
that it would be competent for a 
private Member to move the Resolu- 
tion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would not be 
proper to move in this House an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee to do that which 
the Public Works Loans Act already 
empowers the Committee to do. The 
Question, therefore, cannot be put. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he would 
be glad to hear what course the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue in this matter. 
His bon. Friend the Member for Ber- 
wickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) had given 
Notice of this Motion, for the purpose 
of obtaining a statement from the Go- 
vernment on this question of interest. 
He was not himself a Member of the 
Select Committee; but he had some 
knowledge of the smaller harbours on 
the South Coast of England, many of 
which were silted up and quite useless 
for the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. They had drifted into that 
condition, because the money was lent 
to the Trustees at such a high rate of 
interest that it was impossible for them 
to borrow the money necessary to keep 
them in an efficient state. For the 
purpose of giving the Secretary to the 
Treasury an opportunity of stating what 
course the Government proposed to 
follow in this matter, he begged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
( Mr. Inderwick.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he was about 
to make a statement on the subject. 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Member 
would withdraw his Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, that this Re- 
solution had been brought on by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks) rather sud- 
denly. He did not mean to say that 
the question was a new one. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 
begged the hon. Gentleman’s pardon ; 
his Notice had been on the Paper during 
the whole of the Session. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his meaning 
was that the Motion had been brought 
on rather suddenly, so far as this Bill 
was concerned. He had to state that 
only that morning, having had an op- 

ortunity of consulting the right hon. 
a ama the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Childers) upon it, they were 
in hope that the hon. Gentleman would 
not have thought it necessary to proceed. 
In the first place, he would point out 
that the rates of interest charged on the 
loans were regulated at present by Trea- 
sury Minute, and that the proper form 
of making an alteration of the rate of 
interest to be paid hereafter on those 
loans would also be by Treasury Minute. 
It was therefore considered undesirable 
in this Bill to specify any exact terms 
on which money should be advanced. 
As an illustration of that, he was bound 
to point out the inconvenience whichwould 
result from the rate of interest being fixed 
by the Bill. If the rate of interest were 
fixed by Act of Parliament, instead of 
by Treasury Minute, they would not be 
able by Treasury Minute to reduce the 
rate of interest. It was, therefore, 
thought desirable that the Executive 
Government should have power to de- 
termine the rate of interest from time to 
time, as well as the amount of security 
to be provided. Therefore, he urged 
upon his hon. Friend the imprudence of 
bringing this matter within the scope of 
the Bill, instead of leaving it to be dealt 
with by a Treasury Minute. It was 
quite true that this subject had been 
brought before the Select Committee of 
last year, and that it formed part of 
the preliminary Report at the end of 
last Session; and although it was true 
that his hon. Friend had, on one or 
two occasions, put a Notice on the 
Paper in relation to the question, he 
had yet never brought it forward. The 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee were considered at the beginning 
of the Session by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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sire to go as far as possible, consistently 
with, and having regard to, the. respon- 
sibility of the Treasury, to meet the 
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recommendations of the Oommittee, 
They believed they had discovered a 
way which promised to fulfil that aim. 
They thought that some form of colla- 
teral security should be given for loans 
of this kind, and that if such were forth- 
coming a reduction of the rate of in- 
terest might be made. Now, he believed 
that the principle of collateral security 
was one which had not been very much 
embodied in Acts of Parliament, so far 
as England was concerned, although it 
had been acted upon in Ireland, where 
loans had been made for the purpose of 
constructing railways on the security of 
the rates. It was thought, with respect 
to recent harbour loans, that collateral 
security might be offered on the part of 
the municipalities. There was the idea 
that the municipalities might come in 
aid of the tolls, because the tolls of har- 
bours were obviously a very unsatisfac- 
tory and risky security. For instance, 
a harbour might pass out of use, merely 
by the falling off of the shipping trade 
at the place where it was situated, and 
the tolls of the harbour, under such cir- 
cumstances, would constitute a very un- 
satisfactory security for the amount of 
public money which might be advanced. 
But in the event of adequate collateral 
security being forthcoming in the neigh- 
bourhood, from persons responsible for 
the harbour, and responsible for its ma- 
nagement, and having, probably, a voice 
in the selection of Trustees for keeping 
the harbour in a proper condition, under 
those circumstances, he said, the desire 
would be to meet the view of the Select 
Committee of last year with regard to 
reducing the rates of interest. He ap- 
pealed to his hon. Friend to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Treasury; 
because he believed it was one which 
should be regulated by Treasury Minute, 
and not by a strict line embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, which could not ne- 
cessarily provide for all the cireumstances 
connected with the harbours for which 
the loans might be asked. He trusted 
this statement would be satisfactory to 
his hon. Friend, and that he would now 
allow the Bill to go forward. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasu 
(Mr. Courtney) had not confined himself 
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to his arguments at all. He spoke of 
taking collateral security for harbour 
loans ; but he (Mr. Marjoribanks) would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that that 
was the very thing recommended in the 
Report of the Select Committee last year. 
The recommendation with regard to the 
reduction of the rate of interest was en- 
tirely distinct, and in addition to that re- 
commendation. A number of boroughs 
had been able to give that security ; he 
knew a case in his own district where 
the local rates were assigned as colla- 
teral security. With regard to the 
amount of loss supposed to accrue from 
these harbour loans, he would like to 
say a few words. The amount of interest 
actually received on all loans under the 
Harbours and Passing Tolls Act since 
1861 was £897,381; the amount that 
would have been receivable on the 
same advances at 3 per cent, the rate 
at which the Government borrowed 
money, would have been £822,428, or 
£74,953 less than the amount actually 
received. So far, therefore, the Govern- 
ment had made an actual profit of nearly 
£75,000 on advances in respect of interest 
alone. There was in arrear on the 31st 
March, 1883, the sum of £61,270, out of 
the total sum advanced of £2,561,849, 
while the total sum remitted amounted 
to £33,992. He hoped that his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
would have gathered from the observa- 
tions which had fallen from hon. Mem- 
bers in the course of the discussion that 
there was a strong desire in the House 
to make a material reduction in the rate 
of interest, and he trusted that they 
would have a reduction made known to 
them before long in the shape of the 
Treasury Minute announcing the fact. 
Mr. HEALY said, it was much to be 
regretted that, owing to the technical 
point raised by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney), the House was unable to come to 
a decision on the question brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks). The principle 
on which the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury wished the House 
to act was something like this—‘‘ Shut 
your eyes and open your mouth, and see 
what the Treasury will send you.”’ Hav- 
ing had some experience of Irish loans, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Berwickshire that the Trea- 
sury would not do a single thing after 
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having got the Act passed. When the 
Act was passed, the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire might organize as many 
deputationstothe Treasury as he pleased, 
or he might raise discussions in that 
House; but the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would only shrug his shoulders and 
say—‘‘ I am very sorry I am quite un- 
able to do anything for you.” Such was 
the experience of Irish Members with 
regard to the Government in the matter 
of loans. It might be said that when 
they had passed their Bill, and fixed 
the rate of interest by Treasury Minute, 
their regard for that Minute was much 
greater than the regard which a poor 
Mussulman had for the Prophet. The 
hon. Member for Berwickshire might 
take it for granted that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury, at 
the present time, would do absolutely 
nothing to forward the recommendations 
of the Committee; and, so far as the 
Resolution was concerned, when the 
time came, the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury would com- 
pletely ignore it. The House would 
have come to a decision on the point 
that night had it not been prevented by 
the clever technical device of the hon. 
Gentleman, who, directly the Bill was 
passed, would simply say that, having 
looked into the circumstances, he was 
quite unable to do anything in the 
matter. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Grant of £3,000,000 for 
Public Works Loans. 38 and 39 Vict. 
e. 89. 42 and 43 Vict. c. 77.) 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, unless 
he received some satisfactory statement 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) he should 
be compelled to move that Progress be 
reported. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Marjoribanks) would 
not think it necessary to move to report 
Progress. He was very much surprised 
that the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy) should doubt what he had 
said with reference to the rate of interest. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Mar- 
Joribanks. 
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Mr. HEALY said, the hon. Member 
for Monaghan was extremely obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and begged leave to inform 
him that observations of that kind were 
not likely to induce the hon. Member 
for Monaghan to accept the representa- 
tions of the Secretary to the Treasury, 
or to facilitate the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, there had been 
so many instances of breaches of faith 
on the part of the Government that he, 
for one, was very suspicious of their as- 
surances. He would ask, with regard 
to this question, whether they intended 
to perform what they had promised ? 
For his own part, he never trusted the 
Government at ail. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHetx) said, he would re- 
mind the Committee that the remark of 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) was due to the 
observations made by the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy). His hon. 
Friend had distinctly assured the hon. 
Member for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjori- 
banks) that the matter would be dealt 
with by Treasury Minute. He had, at 
the same time, pointed out the advan- 
tage of dealing with it in that way, as 
opposed to dealing with it by Act of 
Parliament. The hon. Member for Mona- 
enn thereupon said—‘‘ Do not give the 

overnment their Bill, because, when it 
has passed, the Secretary to the Treasury 
will do nothing.” 

Mr. HEALY said, if he had under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) to give 
a distinct pledge, he would not have 
made the remarks to which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General referred; but he did not be- 
lieve that the Secretary to the Treasury 
gave any pledge whatever. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuEtt) said, he understood 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) to say that he 
would deal with the matter in a Trea- 
sury Minute, and that he shadowed out 
the form which the Treasury Minute 
was to take with reference to the rate 
of interest. That he understood to be 


what his hon. Friend intended. The 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
said he did not understand that a pledge 
had been 

General’s) 


given ; but his (the Solicitor 
on. Friend certainly thought 
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he had given a strong pledge, and that 
was why he had spoken so warmly, 

Mr. DODDS said, that this was a 
matter in which he took great interest, 
and had taken great interest for many 
years. The Act of 1861 provided that 
advances should only be made. for 
public harbours. Loans had been re- 
fused where adequate security was not 
provided. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether it was compe- 
tent for the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds) to go into this matter, see- 
ing that the Motion before the Commit- 
tee was that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Stockton was scarcely in 
Order—in discussing the subject-matter 
of the Bill on the Question to report 
Progress. 

Mr. DODDS said, they were now dis- 
cussing whether they should report Pro- 
gress for the reason that they had not 
received a distinct pledge from the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) as to the rate of interest. 
He (Mr. Dodds) had listened in vain for 
a single word from his hon. Friend to 
the effect that the Government would 
consent to reduction spoken of. It had 
been said that these matters would be 
dealt with by a Treasury Minute; but 
nothing had been said as to whether the 
Government would consent to reduction. 
If the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury would give that pledge he 
would satisfy the Committee; but with 
anything short of that the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
ought not to be satisfied. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had 
thought he had given a most distinct 
pledge that the matter would be dealt 
with on the Report of the Committee. 
If he had not absolutely agreed to the 
figure stated by the Committee, he had, 
at any rate, stated the figure as near as 
he could. The only reason he was not 
in a position to say more was that he 
had not-been able to see his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that evening. That had probably pre- 
vented him from being able to give the 
exact figure; but he had certainly given 
a pledge that the matter should be dealt 
with by way of a reduction of interest. 
Having, as he thought, given that pledge 
distinctly, he had felt very much hurt 
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at the remarks-of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy). 

Carrain AYLMER said, he thought 
it would be well to report Progress, in 
order that an opportunity might be 
given to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) to consult with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon this subject. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he considered 
that the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) had 
given a conclusive and unquestionable 
reason why the Committee should agree 
to report Progress. He had given a 
pledge that the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) was quite entitled to 
regard as evasive— namely, that the 
matter would be dealt with by a Trea- 
sury Minute. That might mean that 
the hon. Gentleman intended to deal 
with the question according to his own 
pleasure and fancy. The iia: Gentle- 
man had now altered his statement at 
the Table, and had declared that he 
could not give a distinct pledge, on ac- 
count of the absence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was, therefore, 
desirable that the Committee stage 
should not be further proceeded with 
until the hon. Member had had an op- 
portunity of seeing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again Z7o-morrow. 


to sit 


SAVING BANKS ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Biu 277.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time 
To-morrow.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he wanted to 
know whether the Government intended 
to proceed with this Bill? This was one 
of the measures mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister on 
the memorable Thursday when he killed 
nine of his Bills. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that he would not go 
on with any measure which was seriously 
opposed. Well, this was a measure 
against which there was serious opposi- 
tion, and they should have a distinct 
understanding whether the Government 
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vernment ought to say exactly what 
Bills they were going to pass, and what 
Bills they were going to give up. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that one 
clause in this Bill was very important— 
namely, the clause enabling the amount 
to be deposited in the Savings Banks in 
a year to be increased from £30 to £50. 
That clause was likely to be opposed, 
and therefore the Government intended 
to drop it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [22nd July} reported. 
First Resolution agreed to. 
Second Resolution postponed. 
Third Resolution agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


UOTION. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Herserr Guiapstone, Bill 
to continue various Expiring Laws, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hersert Guiapstonz 
and Mr. Courtney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 306.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 25th July, 1884. 





MINUTES.]—Pustuic Buis—First Reading— 
Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) * (212) ; Prisons * (213) ; Teachers’ 
Residences (Ireland) * (214). 

Second Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1878 (Districts)* (205) 

Committee— Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 5) * (183); Sheriff Court 
Houses (Scotland) Amendment * (193). 

Report—Strensall Common * (195); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 6) * (189). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 4) * (163); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 7)* (164); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 8).* 
(165); Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (Labourers Act) (No. 2) * (138); 
Naval Discipline Act (1866) Amendment * 
(199) ; Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
(Manx Children) * (200), and passed, , 
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EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR: I wish to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
Ihave given private Notice. I beg to 
ask him, when it will be convenient for 
Her Majesty’s Government to give some 
further information to this House rela- 
tive to the Conference ? 

Eart GRANVILLE : Her Majesty’s 
Government are anxious that there 
should be as little delay as possible in 
making a statement with regard to 
the Conference; but I can make no 
definite promise. I can only inform the 
noble Earl that the Conference met yes- 
terday, and that it will hold a meeting 
on Monday, and it is possible that on 
that day I may be able to make a state- 
ment. However, as I have said, I can 
give no positive pledge on the matter. 

House adjourned at half past Four 


o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


eer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th July, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Svurpriry—considered in Committee 
—Civit Service Estimatres—Cuass III.— 
Law anp Justice—Votes 14 to 19, 21, 23, 
25, and 32—Ciass 1V.—Epvcarion, Science, 
AND ART. 

Resolutions [July 24] reported. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading— Metro- 

politan Asylums Board (Borrowing Powers) * 
310]; Public Health (Ireland) (Districts) * 
311}. 

First Reading—Bishopric of Bristol * [309]. 

Second Reading—Military Pensions and Yeo- 
manry Pay* [302]; Naval Enlistment * 
[305]; Prosecution of Offences [287]; Re- 
venue, &c.* [300]; Building Societies Acts 
Amendment * [301}. 

Committee—Report—Public Works Loans [299]; 
Infants [14-308]. 

Report — Third keading — Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Order (Labourers Act) 
(No. 8) * [283], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Pier and Harbour Pro- 
visional Orders * [259]. 

Withdrawn—Medical Act Amendment * [207]. 


QUESTIONS. 
onsbialibenig 
METROPOLIS (THAMES CROSSINGS)— 
BRIDGE AT LITTLE TOWER HILL. 
Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
Right honourable the Lord Mayor, 
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Whether it is the intention,of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London to apply 
to Parliament next year for power to 
construct a Low Level Opening Bridge 
across the Thames at Little Tower. Hill, 
and to apply thereto the surplus funds 
of the Bridge House Estate ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor), 
in reply, said, that the Bridge Estates 
Committee had had the subject under 
their consideration, and had. reported 
in favour of a low level opening bridge. 
He had summoned a special meeting of 
the Common Council for Monday, in 
order to consider the question. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ATTENDANCE OF MINISTERS. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL, who had 
given Notice that he would ask the Se- 
cretary of State for War, 

‘¢ Whether he can now state when any Sup- 

lementary Estimate will be presented to the 
Frouse to defray the cost of any expedition that 
may be necessary for the defence of Egypt ?”’ 
said: Ithink it is unnecessary for us to 
come down to the House at aquarter-past 
4 o’clock to find that Ministers are not 
present to answer Questions. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
he could give no information on the sub- 
ject; but he imagined that the matter 
had been under consideration that after- 
noon. There was no doubt a Supple- 
mentary Estimate would have to be pre- 
sented; but how far that would have 
relation to any expedition to Egypt he 
was not in a position to say. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL (before the 
Marquess of Hartineton’s arrival) said, 
that in the absence of the Secretary of 
State for War he would postpone his 
Question until Monday, unless the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was prepared 
to answer it. He must again protest 
against the manner in which the Cabinet 
was treating the House of Commons by 
Ministers not being present to answer 
Questions. 


SAVINGS BANKS ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Lorpv ARTHUR HILL (for Mr. Ion 
Hamitton) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether, viewing the great 
probability of much opposition being 
offered to the provisions of the Savings 
Banks Acts Amendment Bill, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
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to proceed with that measure at the pre- 
sent late period of the Session ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, inreply, said, every- 
body seemed to be absent. He had ar- 
ranged with the Postmaster General to 
answer this Question, and in his absence 
hecould only repeat what he had already 
said, that there was no serious opposi- 
tion to the Bill except with regard to the 
clause raising the limit of the yearly de- 
posits from £30 to £50, and that clause 
it was proposed to withdraw. 

Mr. MOORE inquired whether the 
Secretary to the Treasury was going to 
answer all the Questions addressed to 
the Postmaster General in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s absence ? 


Mr. COURTNEY : Ob no, Sir. 


CUSTOMS — IMPORTATION, MANUFAO- 
TURE, AND SALE OF OLEOMARGA- 
RINE AND OTHER BUTTER SUB- 
STITUTES. 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he is aware that large quantities of 
oleomargarine are manufactured in the 
United Kingdom ; that most obnoxious 
compounds of fatty matter are used in 
its manufacture ; that it is sent from this 
Country to Holland and to Norway to be 
there manipulated with milk and re- 
imported as butter or butterine; whe- 
ther he has any power to order a super- 
vision of the oleomargarihe and butterine 
factories in the United Kingdom; and, 
if not, whether he will be prepared to 
introduce a Bill during the Autumn 
Session to provide for such a supervision, 
in order to guard against the use of im- 
pure or deleterious compounds in its 
manufacture; and, whether he will di- 
rect the attention of the loeal authorities 
throughout the United Kingdom to the 
deleterious compounds used in the ma- 
nufacture of oleomargarine, butterine, 
and cheese, in countries from whence 
large quantities are imported, and re- 
quest them to enforce the provisions of 
the Food and Drugs Adulteration Acts, 
in order to prevent the sale of articles 
so calculated to injure the health of those 
who consume them ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no definite informa- 
tion as to large quantities of oleomar- 
garine being manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. Neither have they any power 
to order a supervision of oleomargarine 
and butterine factories. At present the 
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Board have no information that would 
lead them to suppose that the provisions 
of the Sale of Pood and Drugs Act are 
not sufficient to meet the case of any 
deleterious compound being used in the 
manufacture of these articles. The Board 
last month issued a Circular letter to the 
Sanitary Authorities in England direct- 
ing their attention to the provisions of 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts and 
urging them to avail themselves of their 
powers under those Acts of obtaining 
samples of food and drugs for the pur- 
pose of analysis. From the answers 
already received the Board have reason 
to believe that those powers will in future 
be more fully exercised than has hitherto 
been the case. The samples analyzed 
will no doubt include the articles men- 
tioned by the hon. Member; and if, as 
alleged, they are injurious to health, or 
if they are sold in substitution for the 
articles asked for, it may be anticipated 
that prosecutions will follow. There have 
already been many convictions for the 
sale of butterine in the place of butter. 
At present, the Board do not consider 
that it is necessary to address any special 
communication to the authorities on the 
subject, further than the Circularalready 
issued. 


SCOTLAND—NORTHERN LIGHTS COM. 
MISSIONERS—LIGHTHOUSE ON _ FAIR 
ISLE. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
the Trinity House authorities have come 
to any conclusion as to the erection of a 
lighthouse on Fair Isle; and, if not, 
whether, considering the great advan- 
tage a light on Fair Isle would be to 
vessels crossing the Atlantic, the provid- 
ing of a lighthouse on it might not be con- 
sidered apart from the general scheme for 
lighting the Shetland and Orkney coasts ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the Trinity House authorities had 
not yet reported on the extensive scheme 
which had been under their considera- 
tion; but the question of dealing with the 
lighting of the Fair Isle was one which 
naturally came under the consideration 
of the Northern Lights Commissioners. 


IRELAND — ORANGE PROCESSIONS — 
THE 12TH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS 
—ORANGE AROH AT GLENARM. 
Lorp ARTHUR HILL asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a letter which appeared 
in The Belfast News Letter on the 28rd 
instant— 

“ The Arch at Glenarm.—Sir, We, the owners 
and occupiers of the two houses from which the 
Orange arch was suspended on 12th July last, 
are very much surprised at the reply given by 
the Chief Secretary to Lord Arthur Hill in the 
House of Commons last night ; 

“ We beg to give the statements therein made 
the fullest and most emphatic contradiction. 
No arch was ever erected there against our will, 
nor was there ever any disturbance in Glenarm 
in connection with an arch ; 

‘* We are prepared to make affidavits to this 
effect ; 

“In to-days issue of Morning News we see 
that Mr. Sexton insinuated that the arch was 

. attached to the house of the parish priest. All 
we can say in reply to this is that neither of us 
is a parish priest : 

“ (Signed) John Cobain, 

“ William Hunter ; 
and, whether he still adheres to the 
statement which he made on the 22nd 
instant, or whether he proposes to 
modify it in any manner ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The noble Lord 
has not given me any opportunity of 
making the further inquiry which I pre- 
sume he desires, as he has put down his 
Question without Notice. I can, there- 
fore, only say that I based my Answer 
on an explicit statement of the District 
Inspector of Constabulary as to facts 
known to the police. 


IRELAND—MONEY RETURNED 
THROUGH THE POST. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What disposition was made by him of 
the money recently returned him through 
the Post ; and, willit be refunded to the 
Secret Service Department ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Some time ago 
I received £15 in notes in a letter with- 
out address. Knowing nothing of the 
matter, I followed the course I always 
follow with regard to anonymous com- 
munications which appear to require 
notice, and handed the letter and its 
contents to the police authorities. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that the money 
belongs to Mrs. Tyler, of the Secret 
Service Department. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)—THE 
REFORM DEMONSTRATION. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


Lord Arthur Hill 
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ment, Whether the police guarding a 
procession on Sunday passing through 
Onslow Place were employed on special 
duty, and by whom paid; whether he 
approves of the Metropolitan Police 
being employed for the protection of 
mendicity ; and, whether the refusal of 
a superintendent of police to enable a 
Member of the House of Commons to 
cross Piccadilly in the crowd, before any 
passage of the procession of 21st July, is 
in accordance with the pledge given by 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
police were not employed on special 
duty on the occasion in question at 
Onslow Place. The only men present 
were those on the adjoining beat, and 
they remained on duty to preserve order, 
seeing so large a concourse of people. 
No payment was anticipated. With 
regard to the second Question, I am 
bound to say, from the particulars with 
which the hon. Member has furnished 
me, I think that the police have fairly 
done all they could in the circumstances. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON: As to my 
first Question, the police were marching 
with the procession. I do not think 
that they were the police on the adjoin- 
ing beats. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has been misinformed by the 
heads of his Department. 


Voluntary Retirement. 


ARMY—VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT. 

Coronet KINGSCOTE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Why volun- 
tary retirement, with pension and gra- 
tuity sanctioned by the Pay Warrants, 
have been partially suspended ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In replying to this Question, Sir, it may 
probably remove some misconception if 
I make a short statement on the subject 
of voluntary retirement. Ths House is, 
perhaps, aware that the present system 
of Army promotion is based on the 
Report of a Royal Commission, presided 
over by Lord Penzance. In the Report 
of the Commissioners the following 
passage occurred in reference to the 
voluntary retirement with pension or 
gratuity which they recommended :— 

“The above system, then, is intended as a 
flexible one, under which the actual rate of pro- 
motion can be controlled, It is an inevitable 
result of the regimental system, and of promo- 
tions taking place within the regiment, that the 
officers of any one regiment may, from time to 
time, go forward quicker than those of another, 
by reason of more frequent deaths or other 
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causes: of vacancy. This i ity may, to 
some extent, be rectified in the granting or 
withholding voluntary retirement in each in- 
dividual case, according to the state of promo- 
tion in the particular regiment. By the exer- 
cise of a like discretion the general rate of pro- 
motion may be held in check on the one hand, 
or stimulated on the other, throughout the 
Army. And further, we may remark that a 
system of this kind, capable of expansion or 
contraction in the hands of those who are to 
administer it, will readily adapt itself to the 
changes by way of augmentation of the higher 
ranks or otherwise, which the future develop- 
ment of military organization may rerder 
necessary.” 


This recommendation was given effect to 
by Article 94 of the Royal Warrant, 
which runs as follows :— 


** Voluntary retirement with retired pay or 
gratuity shall only be permitted when it shall 
be deemed expedient by our Secretary of State. 
Before such voluntary retirement be permitted 
it shall be specially recommended by our Com- 
mander-in-Chief and approved by our Secretary 
of State.” 


The contingency contemplated by the 
Commissioners has arisen. Promotion 
has fur some time been, on the average, 
very much more rapid than the normal 
rate; and if no change were made would 
continue at an undue rate. I have, there- 
fore, partially suspended voluntary re- 
tirements, so as to check promotion in 
regiments where it is unduly rapid, in 
accordance with the intention of the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission 
and of the Royal Warrant. I have 
thought it fairer to the officers of the 
Army to do this in the form of a General 
Regulation, so that they may know 
their exact position, than to treat each 
case on its merits, as recommended by 
the Royal Commission. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will introduce, before the end of 
the Session, the Bill which he has pre- 
pared on the subject of Irish Education, 
in order that its provisions may be con- 
sidered during the Recess. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; the 
Government cannot bring in any Bills 
at this period of the Session which they 
do not see their way to passing. When 
I promised to bring in the Bill, it was 
on the distinct understanding that if it 
was to be passed at all, it was to be 
passed by common consent, or something 
approaching. Ido not consider it de- 
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sirable to introduce a Bill merely to 
have it seen. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Intermediate Education Seere- 
taries edit the questions set at each ex- 
amination, if they are competent to do 
so in all the subjects; and, if not, upon 
what grounds do these officials continue 
to receive as salaries six per cent. of the 
entire income of the Board, or, as per 
the Report of 1883, a very large per- 
centage of the Board’s annual expendi- 
ture; which of the Secretaries was re- 
sponsible for editing and correcting the 
proofs of the papers set in algebra and 
arithmetic at the recent examination; 
whether one of the papers set in algebra 
contained questions extending beyond 
the prescribed course, and whether the 
junior grade paper in arithmetic con- 
tained an unpardonable error; and, do 
these mistakes arise from the employ- 
ment as secretary of an ex-Queen’s Col- 
lege professor who is past his labour, 
and otherwise incapacitated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Assistant 
Education Commissioners, in pursuance 
of the Rules of the Board, approved by 
the Lord Lieutenant, revise the exami- 
nation papers except in five special sub- 
jects, and are competent to do so. In 
all cases proofs are submitted to the 
examiners for correction. One or two 
letters have been received objecting to 
two questions in the junior grade alge- 
bra paper, on the ground that they were 
outside the prescribed course. In the 
opinion of the Assistant Commissioners 
the objection is not well founded; but 
the matter awaits the decision of the 
Board. Dr. Curtis is the Assistant Com- 
missioner who revises the science papers. 
The error in the arithmetic paper, to 
which the hon. Member refers, was, I 
am informed, purely a typographical 
one—the misplacing of a point, which 
arose in the process of printing, and did 
not exist in the proofs corrected by the 
examiner and revised by the Assistant 
Commissioner. I am not aware of any 
grounds for the suggestion that Dr. 
Curtis is past his work or otherwise in- 
capacitated. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DISPLAY OF 
PARTY EMBLEMS BY THE LETTER 
CARRIER AT NEWCASTLE, COUNTY 
DOWN. 








| master General, Whether it is true that, 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
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on July 12th, the Orange anniversary, 
the letter carrier at Newcastle, county 
Down, wore an orange sash when de- 
livering the letters through the town; 
and, whether this was noticed by the 
Postmaster; and, if so, was any remon- 
strance addressed to this man for wear- 
ing party emblems while engaged in 
official duties ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It is the case, as 
implied in the Question of the hon. 
Member, that on the 12th instant the 
man who delivers letters at Newcastle, 
county Down, wore an orange sash while 
in the discharge of his official duties. 
The man in question, who is employed 
by the local Postmaster, disclaims all 
intention of giving offence, expresses 
regret that offence should have been 
given, and promises not to wear his 
searf when on duty again. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
THE REFORM DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (for Viscount 
FoixeEstTong) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is true, as stated in 
a letter in The Times of the 24th, that 
three Yeomanry bands, in uniform, took 

art in the Demonstration on Monday 
wre and, if so, if it is not an infraction 
of the ‘Queen’s Regulations;” and, 
whether the Military authorities propose 
to take any and, if so, what notice of 
such an infringement of the ‘‘Queen’s 
Regulations ?” 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It would be a grave breach of discipline 
for a Yeomanry or Volunteer band to take 
part, in its military capacity, in a political 
assemblage ; and if any case is reported 
to me, with the name of the offending 
corps, proper notice will be taken of such 
an infringement of Regulations. On the 
other hand, the noble Viscount will per- 
haps allow me to point out that the letter 
in The Times, to which he refers, is flatly 
contradicted by a signed letter in the 
same journal to-day. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had a letter 
from a gallant Colonel of the Army and 
Navy Club confirming the statement 
of the noble Viscount the Member for 
South Wiltshire. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is extremely desirable that particulars 
of the alleged attendance of the band 
should be furnished to me. I am in- 


Mr. Harrington 
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clined to think that no such incident 
took place. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE MAILS 
BETWEEN DUBLIN AND CORK. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, seeing that a stop- 
page of five minutes would be quite suffi- 
cient to allow the Great Southern and 
Western Mail, under the proposed new 
service between Dublin to Cork, to drop 
and take up passengers at Maryborough, 
and that the Central Ireland Railway 
is willing to send a special train to meet 
the Mail at Maryborough, he will, in 
the interests of the public, require that 
such stoppage shall be made ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In answer to the 
hon. Member, I beg to say that, beyond 
the detention during the actual stop- 
page, time is lost in slackening speed 
and getting it up again; and a stop at 
Maryborough, which is not required for 
Post Office purposes, would proportion- 
ally shorten the very moderate interval 
which it is possible to secure for replies 
at Cork by the accelerated service ; by 
which service also Waterford will largely 
benefit. 

Mr. LEAMY asked what time would 
be lost by stopping the mail train at 
Maryborough ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he believed 
eight or ten minutes; but there was an- 
other application from the hon. Member 
for Clonmel for stoppage at Thurles. 
[** No, no!” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’OONNOR asked 
whether the mail train did not now stop 
at Thurles for water; whether water 
could not be taken in instead at Mary- 
borough ? 

Mr. MOORE said, it was not a ques- 
tion of stopping the train at Thurles, 
but of throwing out the maii bags. He 
begged to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
at what hour it was anticipated that the 
accelerated mail train would pass Thurles 
Station; and, what was the nature of 
the inconvenience urged by the Limerick 
and Waterford Railway Company as a 
reason for not running a train to meet 
the mail train ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, there would be 
no objection whatever to throwing out 
the mail bags at Thurles, if the local 
railway would run a train to meet the 
mail bags; but he understood they did 
not consider the traffic would justify 
them in doing that, so that there would 
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be no advantage in throwing out the 
mails. 
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DEFENCE OF EGYPT—EXPENSES— 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT (for Lord Evsracz 
Cxort) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he can now state when 
any Supplementary Estimate will be 
presented to the House to defray the 
cost of any expedition that may be ne- 
cessary for the defence of Egypt ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have communicated on this subject 
with my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and have come 
to the conclusion that unless circum- 
stances, at present unforeseen, should 
ariso which would lead to a larger ex- 
penditure than is at present going on, it 
will be unnecessary to present any Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the Army in 
the course of the present Session. 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
In reply to Mr. J. G. Tarsor, 
Mr, GLADSTONE said: Wehave con- 


sidered as carefully as we could the pro- 
spects of this Bill, and, I am sorry to say, 
with the result which is often arrived 
at. Our chance of carrying the Bill 
would be very small; and having regard 
to the comfort and convenience of the 
House, and to the circumstances. of the 
period of the Session, although anxious 
to push it forward, I am obliged to state 
that the Government do not intend to 
proceed with the Bill. 


IRELAND—MANUFACTURES AND IN- 
DUSTRIES—A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he will 
advise Her Majesty graciously to issue 
a small Royal Commission to inquire 
into the present condition of manufac- 
turing and productive industries in Ire- 
land, with a view to the more ample de- 
velopment of those industries, and the 
more effectual promotion thereby of the 
material wealth and prosperity of the 
Irish people ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have consulted 
my noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant, 
and our opinion certainly is that, even 
ifan inquiry of this kind were desirable, 
a Royal Commission would not be the 
best instrument for conducting it, view- 
ing the nature of the subject. It is a 
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subject which would be more fitly con- 
sidered by a Committee of this House; 
and with regard to a Committee of this 
House, that must depend a good deal 
on the desire and views entertained in 
this House. But I am bound to say 
that we do not feel great anxiety for 
such an inquiry even by a Committee of 
this House, and for this simple reason— 
what we are afraid of is, that bringing 
to bear further public inquiries on this 
matter would rather tend to weaken 
what, above all things, we wish to see 
strengthened in Ireland—namely, the 
sense of self-reliance, and would raise 
expectations of aid from a quarter from 
which it could never effectually come. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in view of 
the rejection by the House of Lords on 
the Second Reading of the Poor Law 
Guardians (Ireland) Bill, he will intro- 
duce a similar measure during the Au- 
tumn Session with the view of enabling 
the Upper House to reconsider the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We regret very 
much the loss of this Bill. I have not 
had the power of communicating with 
my noble Friend in whose charge it was. 
But I presume there will be a desire to 
revive it on the first proper opportunity. 
I think, however, the hon. Member can 
hardly expect me to say that a proper 
opportunity would be found in the Au- 
tumn Session. The Autumn Session, 
according to the advice on which Her 
Majestyjhas been pleased to express Her 
intention to act, will be summoned for a 
very specific and a peculiar purpose; and 
it would be a very great mistake on our 
part if we were—lI will not say to allow, 
because, of course, the House must be 
the sole judge of what subject it will 
entertain—but if we were to be parties 
to mixing up other matters totally dis- 
tinct from the question of the Franchise 
with the Business of the Autumn Ses- 
sion. It is obvious that in rejecting the 
Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill, al- 
though we may lament the circumstance, 
the House of Lords did not go beyond 
its rights. This Bill has none of those 
speciulities which would entitle it to be 
taken in the Autumn Session. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR: In reference 
to the distinction which the right hon. 
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Gentleman has just drawn between the 
Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill and 
the Franchise Bill, I should like: to ask 
him whether he is aware that whereas 
the Franchise Bill has only passed a 
second reading once, the Poor Law 
Guardians Bill has passed a second read- 
ing two or three times ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That circum- 
stance does not bear on the conclusion 
to: which we have come. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury; Whether he 
would now state what amendment he 
was prepared to introduce into the Pub- 
lie Works Loans Bill, which stood for 
Committee that evening ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, he 
had been in consultation with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the subject, 
and his right hon. Friend would be iu 
his place and make a statement when 
the Order was called. 


LAW AND POLICE—ARMED BURGLARS. 

Sm FREDERICK MILNER: I wish 
to ask the Home Secretary a Question, 
of which I have given him private No- 
tice, in reference to his Answer yester- 
day to me on the subject of armed 
burglars. I would ask whether he can 
conceive any reason why a man who 
knocks you down, ill-treats you, and 
robs you in the street, should be visited 
with a more severe punishment than a 
man who shoots you in the groin with a 
revolver, or makes a hole in your skull 
with a life-preserver ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
hon. Friend has given me short Notice 
of the Question. He asks me whetherI 
should prefer one treatment or the other. 
I have not had time to reflect which of 
these two operations I should prefer; 
and, therefore, if he will allow me to 
think over it during the Autumn Recess, 
I shall perhaps be able to give him an 
answer. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Mr. ANDERSON : I wish to ask the 
Prime Minister, Whether he has come 
to any decision as to proceeding with 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have never 
wavered in our expectation with respect 
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to that Bill. I cannot say anything with 
regard to the exact time or date when it 
will be taken; but we desire to proceed 
with it this Session. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—-CHOLERA—RAGS 
FROM MARSEILLES, 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it was not a fact that 
the cargo of rags from Marseilles be- 
lieved to be infected with cholera, to 
which allusion had been recently made 
in that House, had, notwithstanding as- 
surances to the contrary, been actually 
passed through Goole and landed near 
Dewsbury, a low-lying district specially 
liable to infection ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I asked 
the hon. Member the other day to take 
a little more trouble in ascertaining the 
facts before asking Questions of this 
character. It is not a fact that these 
rags have been landed near Dewsbury. 
They have not been landed anywhere at 
all. The rags which have arrived near 
Dewsbury are a different cargo, from a 
different place, and of a very different 
quality. They have been landed, not 
at Dewsbury itself, but near Dewsbury, 
and we have no reason to suppose that 
any danger attaches to them. A Gene- 
ral Order was issued after the difficulty 
had arisen as to the first cargo, against 
the landing of any rags from Toulon and 
Marseilles. The cargo of rags, as to 
which there was a discussion in this 
House, was never landed anywhere, and 
the statement to that effect in the news- 

apers was absolutely untrue. The rags 
lauded near Dewsbury came, I believe, 
from Dieppe. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state where the 
original rags are now ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: They 
have certainly not been landed. I have 
received a very satisfactory telegram 
from the Town Clerk of Hull with re- 
gard to them. I do not quite know 
where they are at thismoment; but they 
certainly have not been landed. They 
were transferred to lighters; but were 
not taken up the canal, and they were 
never put ashore. The probability is 
they were sent back again. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON: Will the 
right. hon. Gentleman give the House 
an assurance that they will not be 
landed ? 
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Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
they certainly will not’ be landed: 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it is 
not a fact that the cholera never was 
transmitted by rags, so that all this ex- 
citement is entirely unnecessary ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I stated 
in the House the other day, in reply to 
a Question, that there was no evidence 
that cholera had been communicated by 
rags. Small-pox and wool-sorters’ dis- 
ease have been transmitted by rags; but 
there is no evidence to that effect with 
regard to cholera. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0—— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INLAND REVENUE—CARRIAGE TAX. 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY, in rising 
to move— 

“That the Taxes on Carriages are exceptional 
in character, and injurious to trade, and should 
therefore be abolished,”’ 
said, he would only detain the House 
for a short while, as that period of the 
Session was not favourable to a detailed 
consideration of the question. Great 
misapprehension prevailed as to the 
character of the Carriage Tax. It was 
commonly believed that it was a tax upon 
luxury, and that it was only paid by 
those who could well afford todo so. It 
was also argued that it was too small 
an amount to seriously affect any trade. 
He contested all these positions. The 
real fact was that the tax was not levied 
upon luxury, but was a tax upon the 
product of industry. It was the last 
special trade tax remaining, and was in- 
jurious to that trade, and thus affected 
many artizans and working men—over 
26,252 being employed in that trade 
alone—and there were, at least, 116 col- 
lateral trades concerned by the imposi- 
tion of the tax in coach-building, all of 
which suffered. The tax had to be paid 
by many to whom a carriage was not a 
luxury, but just as much an article of ne- 
cessity as a chisel or a hammer was an 
article of necessity to a workman. A 
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carriage was not a luxury to a doctor, 
a surveyor, ora commercial traveller. 
It was just as much a necessity to the 
members of these professions as ¢arts 
were to farmers, and tools to workmen. 
The carriage manufacturers had no right 
to ask for special legislation; but they 
had a just claim to be put on the same 
footing as other trades. They had aright 
to demand fair play; and this they did 
not obtain as long as their industry was 
singled out for taxation, and it should be 
remembered that this tax was an annual 
tax, such as was imposed on no other 
trade. The Carriage Tax was the last 
special trade tax, the Silver Duty being 
the only other tax of the same kind; but 
that tax was only paid once, whereas 
this was an annualtax. All other trade 
taxes had been repealed. As a matter 
of justice, it was impossible to defend 
the maintenance of a tax which pressed 
injuriously upon a highly skilled and a 
most important trade. He had said that 
the Carriage Tax was not a tax upon a 
luxury. Whatever might have been the 
case when most travelling was done on 
horseback, it was evident that even to 
the rich the carriage was not to the same 
extent a luxury as formerly. Carriages 
were now used by medical men, clergy- 
men, hotel-keepers, jobmasters, and 
others; and it was just as necessary 
that they should use them in the 
duties of their calling as the farmer 
should use the carts on which he did 
not pay duty. Even if a tax were a 
tax upon luxury, the House would be 
cautious about imposing it if it ham- 
pered or injured an important trade 
which if free would give employment to 
many additional skilled artizans ; indeed, 
the trade taxes had been repealed for 
that very reason. Even if the carriage 
were a luxury there was no good ground 
for a carriage being singled out as a 
special article of luxury for taxation. 
Yachts were built with the greatest care, 
and fitted up with the greatest luxury, 
yet a yachtsman might travel all round 
the world without paying any taxation, 
while the country doctor could not go 
his round cf two miles without having 
to pay a heavy tax on his carriage, very 
much disproportioned to its value. Bil- 
liard tables, pictures, and musical instru- 
ments were certainly articles of luxury 
quite as much as carriages, but these 
articles were rightly not taxed. Why 
should a carriage be especially singled 
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out as an object for taxation? If the 
supporters of the tax defended it on 
the ground of luxury at least they 
should be consistent, and subject other 
luxuries to taxation. But they did 
not do this, and those interested in 
the carriage trade had good grounds 
for complaining that they were not 
treated impartially. The tax, to a cer- 
tain degree, was a tax on locomotion. 
Steamers were not taxed; and although 
there was a Passenger Duty on railways, 
it did not press with anything like the 
severity that the tax on carriages did. 
Bicycles, tricycles, and train carriages 
were not taxed and more or less com- 
peted with the carriage building trade, 
and thus the tax rendered it more diffi- 
cult for the coachbuilding trade to meet 
this competition. The tax itself was very 
unfairly apportioned ; it was levied with a 
total disregard either to the value of the 
article or tothe period during which it was 
employed. For instance, a pony carriage 
of a certain size and weight paid the 
same tax as the State coach of the Lord 
Mayor, the tax often amounting to 5 per 
cent on the value of the carriage, and in 
a number of years to half, and more than 
half, its original cost. A carriage cost- 
ing £40, supposing it to last for 10 
years, during that time would have paid 
in taxation more than half its cost. The 
amount paid in tax frequently came to 
more than the cost of keeping the carriage 
in repair. A coach-builder had informed 
him that a brougham taken out of his 
yard 11 years ago cost £9 to keep it in 
repair, and the taxation during that time 
amounted to 22 guineas. Then, again, 
an old and ricketty carriage paid exactly 
the same as a new one; andif acarriage 
was only used for one week, it had to 
pay the tax for a year. If a man bor- 
rowed a carriage from the coachmaker 
while his own was being repaired, he 
had to pay duty on the borrowed car- 
riage, thus mulcting him in double duty 
for what was practically the use of only 
one vehicle. With regard to the objection 
that the tax was so small that it could 
not affect the trade, he might say that 
the annual turnover of the carriage- 
building trade was £2,500,000, while 
the amount raised by the tax was over 
£550,000, so that the trade was prac- 
tically taxed to the amount of 20 per 
cent. It was evident, he thought, that 
no trade could really prosper under such 
circumstances. However surprising it 
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might seem, there could be no doubt 
the existence of the tax prevented many 
people from purchasing carriages. Some 
hon. Members had told him that but 
for the tax they would buy one or two 
more carriages than they now possessed. 
The first economy made in an establish- 
ment was the discontinuance of the use, 
of a carriage, and the real fact was that 
the tax did not fall on the rich, but the 
rich suited their establishment. In 
Ireland, where there was no Carriage 
Tax, many more carriages were in the 
hands of owners than was the case in 
England. In Ireland there was no in- 
ducement for a man to limit the number 
of his carriages, and when a carriage 
was partly damaged, there was no neces- 
sity to part with it. In England, how- 
ever, when a carriage was much worn the 
owner did not retain it, as he was called 
upon still to pay duty for it, although 
the vehicle was unusable. This led toa 
system of barter in the trade. The car- 
riage dealers, when they got an order for 
a new carriage, always had to take an old 
one in part payment. The result was 
that their premises were crowded with 
surplus stock. He had received letters 
from coachbuilders, one of whom said he 
had 150, and another 500, second-hand 
carriages on hand. An ordinary carriage 
occupied something like 60 superficial 
feet, and anyone could easily estimate 
how much ground a stock, varying from 
150 to 500 carriages, would cover. Rent 
and rates for these premises had to be 
paid. The same cause that returned 
carriages to the coachbuilders’ yards 
tended to keep them there, and often 
carriages were kept until they largely 
depreciated in value. This was a 
very serious inconvenience and _ loss, 
which would not arise if the duty 
were abolished. The whole system, 
therefore, hampered and harassed a 
most important industry. if there were 
no tax, the carriage dealers would be 
enabled either to let these old carriages 
at low rates or sell them at small prices. 
Old carriages might thus be brought into 
use at country railway stations and other 
places to the great benefit of the people. 
If the tax were removed, there was every 
reason to believe that there would be a 
great impetus given to the trade. When- 
ever a tax had been taken off an industry 
that had always been the result, and 
there was every reason to believe that in 
this instance it would be equally as great, 
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if not greater, than in the case of other 
trades that had been freed from taxa- 
tion. In Hungary this tax was re- 
moved a short time ago, and the 
carriage-building trade had revived, 
in consequence, to am enormous ex- 
tent. One firm alone had received an 
order for over 400 carriages. Like results 
had accrued in other trades in this coun- 
try. When the duties had been taken 
off soap, paper, and bricks, vitality had 
been given to each business; and there 
had been an immense development in all 
these trades after they had been freed. 
The parties directly interested in them 
had not alone been served, but the entire 
population had been benefited. He felt 
sure a like result would spring from the 
removal of the tax on carriages. He 
knew it was contended by some that 
as carriages wore away the roads 
they should contribute to the highway 
rates, But it was not the carriages that 
cut up the roads. It was the farmers’ 
carts, waggons, traction engines, and 
other heavy vehicles. They did infinitely 
more damage to the highways than car- 
riages did, and were not taxed as being 
necessary to their owners for the proper 
carrying on of their business; he had 
shown that carriages were employed by 
many to whom their use was a necessity. 
He was neither advocating nor con- 
demning the principle of taxing vehi- 
cles generally; but if they were to 
be taxed at all, the most destructive 
should be taxed as well, and the tax 
should not be levied in the way it 
was now. The trade thankfully ac- 
knowledged the small relief the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had accorded it 
in his Budget. But it did not affect 
them much. It was, however, a tacit 
acknowledgment that the tax was false 
in principle. The trade had been un- 
usually depressed in recent years, as an 
illustration of which he might mention 
that over 14,000 carriages had been re- 
turned on the builders’ hands within 
the last three years. That might be 
owing, in part, to the general depression 
of the times; but it was also due largely 
to the great increase of tramways and 
railways, and they were placed besides 
in a peculiarly disadvantageous position 
in comparison with other trades in 
consequence of special taxation. He 


had good authority in favour of the 
cause he was advocating. 
according to the Prime 
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a remnant of the stupidity of: past 
legislation. In 1879 the right hon. 
Gentleman told the farmers of Mid Lo- 
thian that, in his opinion, ‘‘they should 
be relieved of every unjust and unneces- 
sary restraint,” and that ‘‘ they were en- 
titled to the free sale of all their produce.” 
“And his whole argument applied to 
all trades they pleased to name.’’ The 
senior Member for Birmingham had also 
expressed himself in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the tax, and had stated that it 
was totally indefensible. The Chambers 
of Commerce of London, Neweastle, 
Bristol, Derby, Worcester, Leicester, and 
other places had passed resolutions in fa- 
vour of the abolition of the tax. Thecom- 
bined Chambers, at a meeting held in 
London, had also passed a similar resolu- 
tion. There had been upwards of 80 
Petitionsin favourof this Resolution. The 
Petitioners felt that in asking this relief 
from taxation they only asked for justice 
and fair-play, and he trusted they would 
not long have to askin vain. He would 
only add that he pleaded for the aboli- 
tion of the duty: first, because it was 
based on bad principles—principles that 
did not apply to any other trade ; second, 
because it was a direct hindrance and 
injury to a skilled and highly-important 
industry; third, because the incidence 
of its imposition was inequitable and 
unjust in operation; and, lastly, because 
he believed that if it was removed it 
would give an impetus to trade, and be 
of great service to a large number of 
skilled artizans and working men. On 
these grounds, he commended the pro- 
posal to the favourable consideration of 
the House, and asked for it the support 
of the Government. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the Motion which 
stood in his name. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
much pleasure in seconding the Resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord; but he was not 
able to add much to what the noble Lord 
had already said, and so well said. The 
case was covered by very few facts, and 
these facts had been so clearly put be- 
fore the House, that all there was left 
for him to do was to compress the salient 
points into a few sentences, and urge the 
Government to give favourable conside- 
ration to the subject. The carriage trade 
was a highly important one. There were 
between 25,000 and 26,000 workmen 
directly employed in it, and there was a 
large number of others indirectly inte- 
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rested. The annual turnover of the 
trade was calculated at £2,250,000, and 
the Carriage Tax amounted to £250,000. 
The amount of revenue, therefore, that 
the carriage business yearly contributed 
to the Exchequer was something like 
one-fifth of the turnover. This was very 
large, and it seriously hampered the 
trade, which, for several years past, had 
been in a very languishing condition. 
The depression was something more, he 
feared, than temporary. There were up- 
wards of 14,000 less carriages in use 
now than there was a few years ago, and 
the trade with the Colonies and other 
countries was declining. He did not 
mean to contend that this decrease was 
entirely attributable to the duty; but 
certainly the duty was principally the 
cause of it. The tax itself was unsound 
in principle and inequitable in opera- 
tion. The noble Lord had quoted the 
testimony of the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. Gentleman the senior Member 
for Birmingham against the tax. But he 
might have gone further, and quoted 
the testimony of every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer since the Reform Bill. All 
condemned taxes upon industry, and 
nearly all condemned taxes upon loco- 
motion. The Carriage Duty was a tax 
on both. It was argued that it was too 
small an impost to injure the trade ; but 
they all knew that the injury inflicted 
by a duty was not in proportion to its 
amount. Sometimes an insignificant tax 
inflicted considerable injury upon a trade. 
And that was the case in this instance. 
It was levied in a very offensive manner. 
The coachbuilders were required to keep 
books always open to the Revenue offi- 
cers, in a way that was both annoying 
and troublesome. And they had to do 
this under a penalty of £20. Whena 
carriage left the builder, it continued to 
pay the tax until it was destroyed; and 
the result was that when the owner of a 
carriage wanted a new one, he always 
gave the old one in part payment for the 
new one. As a consequence, the carriage- 
builders’ yards were crowded with car- 
riages which they could not dispose of. 
The rent and rates they were called upon 
to pay for the extensive premises neces- 
sary was a very heavy drain on a de- 
pressed trade. Old carriages were often 
kept for years, and the amount paid in 
shape of duty equalled the price of the 
article.. It was incorrect to say that this 
was a tax upon luxury. It was a tax 
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upon industry. It was quite true that 
the more sumptuous carriages were used 
only by the most wealthy section of the 
community ; but there was a very large 
section tv whom carriages were a neces- 
sary part of their stock and trade. But 
whether it was a tax upon luxury or 
upon industry, the fact was that they 
had abolished nearly every tax on in- 
dustry except this, and it ought to go 
also. He knew the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not unfavourable to the 
proposal in principle; but, of course, it 
was necessary for him to raise the Re- 
venue. All taxes were objectionable, 
and he recognized that it was difficult to 
choose whether this or some other tax 
should be removed; but, as far as ho 
knew, there was no other tax that for 
its amount did so large a measure of in- 
jury as this one, and he claimed that it 
should have the first attention of the Go- 
vernment. But even if the tax were not 
abolished, it certainly might be more 
equitably levied. A tax upon a carriage 
when it was made would be better than 
an annual duty levied in the way this 
was. He appealed: for the liberal and 
favourable consideration by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the very rea- 
sonable request the noble Lord had made 
in such very felicitous terms, and in so 
temperate a spirit. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Taxes on Carriages are exceptional in 
their character, and injurious to trade, and 
should therefore be abolished,” —(ZLord Algernon 
Percy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortrz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitprrs), said, that the 
noble Lord and his hon. Friend had put 
forward clear and able arguments in 
very few words, and he must congra- 
tulate them on having done so. His 
hon. Friend had mentioned, frankly 
enough, the first argument which any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
to use in meeting a proposal to condemn 
a tax. His hon. Friend said that almost 
all taxes were objectionable. That 
was so, though in one or two cases 
taxes had their good side and were 
in themselves advantageous. But as 
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to the great mass of taxes, whether 
direct or indirect, he admitted that they 
were in themselves, to a very large ex- 
tent, evils, and it would be much better 
if they could do without them. There was 
a series of taxes—he would enumerate 
some of them—which had been the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary debate, of a good 
deal of discussion outside the House, 
and of deputations to himself and his 
Predecessors, and which it was acknow- 
ledged were open to grave objections. 
But if the House of Commons passed a 
Resolution of that character as to a par- 
ticular tax, it would be held to mean that 
that tax was to be taken first among those 
which were to be altered, reduced, or 
abolished. Now, he could not admit, so 
far as he was concerned, the doctrine that 
the Carriage Tax was so bad that it 
should be repealed before other taxes. 
He would give instances of one or two 
taxes which had been the subject of dis- 
cussion, and which it was said ought to 
_ be repealed. They had had an interest- 
ing debate on the subject of tobacco not 
long since; and the argument had been 
put forward, not without effect, that the 
time had come when the 4d. per pound 
imposed a few years ago might safely 
be taken off. It was imposed, the House 
was told, only as a temporary measure ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon said, the other day, 
that he hoped the time would soon come 
when it would be possible to take it off. 
If the Motion of the noble Lord were 
carried, the tax on carriages would be 
taken off first. There had been no little 
discussion lately in the Press about the 
Railway Duty, and his hon. Friend be- 
hind him had a Motion to take off the 
rest of the duty. On that he expressed 
no opinion; but certainly, if the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord was carried, 
the Carriage Tax would have precedence 
of the Railway Duty. There were 
other taxes which had been the subject 
of discussion, and as to which strong 
representations had been made. Take, 
for instance, the Death Duties. He ad- 
mitted there were some who thought 
the Death Duties might be increased ; 
but there were others who theught that 
a considerable remission in the aggre- 
gate amount received ought to be con- 
ceded by the Treasury. That remission 
must give precedence to the Carriage 
Duty if the Motion of the noble Lord 
were carried. Thon there was a strong 
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feeling on the subject of the Marine 
Insurance Duty. But the repeal of 
the Marine Insurance Duty would have 
to give way, if the Motion of the noble 
Lord were carried ; but there was a more 
important duty. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence) had brought 
several times before the House the ques- 
tion of the House Tax, and his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
and others had admitted that there 
were great anomalies in the tax, and 
it had been urged that in redressing 
them it might be necessary to sa- 
crifice a certain amount of Revenue. 
But here, again, they would be unable 
to deal with the House Tax if this Reso- 
lution should be adopted. There was a 
much more important class of duties 
still—the duties on tea, coffee, and dried 
fruits, which a very large section of the 
House, with which he sympathized, 
wished to reduce or abolish. Were 
they to give precedence to the tax on 
carriages before carrying further the 
proposals for a free breakfast table? 
The tax on gold and silver plate was 
small, and might be expected not to 
stand in the way. Still, the supporters 
of its repeal, like those who would deal 
with patent medicines and the like, must 
be taken into account. There was an- 
other great demand affecting the power 
of the House to reduce taxes—namely, 
for aid in relief of local burdens, 
the charge for which must, to a large 
extent, whether it was direct or indirect, 
fall on the Exchequer. Now, was the 
noble Lord prepared to say that the 
repeal of this particular tax should 
take precedence of the measures for 
giving relief to local burdens, which, 
whatever form they took, must heavily 
burden the Exchequer? On these grounds 
alone, it would be impolitic in Parlia- 
ment to take one particular tax for re- 
mission out of the dozen to which grave 
objection might be urged, and virtually 
call on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to deal with that particular tax before 
adopting any measure of relief. And 
now a word or two on the tax itself. 
Nobody would deny that, in the main, 
the tax fell upon the rich. There were 
some, no doubt, who could not avoid 
using carriages — professional people, 
for example—who might not belong to 
the rich or the well-to-do classes ;-- but 
they bore a very small proportion of the 
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tax. If he were to hazard a guess, he 
should say that about three-fourths at 
least of the duty was paid by the 
wealthy. Therefore, by that Resolution 
they singled out a tax, not like taxes on 
tea, coffee, and tobacco, which were 
mainly paid by the poor, but a tax 
which was mainly paid by the rich ; and 
the House would declare, if it adopted 
the Resolution, that the first taxpayer 
to be relieved should be mainly the rich 

eople in Great Britain, for in Ireland, 
might remark, no Carriage Tax was 

aid. On that ground alone, he con- 
essed that he should see grave objec- 
tion to that Resolution. But the noble 
Lord said it might be true that the rich 
in the main paid that duty; but inci- 
dentally it fell on those who built car- 
riages. That was true. Every tax on 
articles of manufacture, although it fell 
directly on those who had the advan- 
tage of the article produced, incident- 
ally fell on the manufacturer, whoever 
he might be. But that afforded no 
reason why they should single out a 
tax that was paid mainly by the rich, 
merely because it incidentally touched 
those who were engaged in the trade of 
making the taxed article. The noble 
Lord had alluded to some incidents of 
the tax, and had repeated the figures 
given by a deputation which waited 
upon him some months ago. Many of 
these were doubtless not far wrong ; but 
he must except those of the numbers 
in the trade and the annual turnover, 
which, he was satisfied, had not been 
sufficiently worked out. The turnover, 
he felt satisfied, was much larger than 
the amount that was estimated by the 
deputation to which he had referred, 
and from the report of which the noble 
Lord had quoted. Then the noble Lord 
said—‘‘ You select a particular form of 
locomotion for taxation ; but you leave 
other forms of locomotion untaxed ;’’ 
and he particularly mentioned railways. 
The railways, the noble Lord said, paid 
only a small tax as compared with the 
owners of carriages. Now, he had read 
that morning the report of a speech 
made by a great Railway Chairman, in 
which he alluded to the incidence of the 
Railway Duty, and certainly his idea of 
its incidence was very different from 
that of the noble Lord. He described it 
in strong language as very heavy. The 
produce of the Railway Passenger Duty 
was something over £400,000 a-year, 
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and that of the Carriage Duty some- 
thing over £550,000; so that there was 
no great excess in the Carriage Duty 
over the Railway Duty. Then the noble 
Lord said—‘‘ Look what a number of 
second-hand carriages are to be found in 
all the carriage-builders’ shops. That 
is because persons who want a new car- 
riage before their old one is worn out are 
driven by the tax to send the latter to the 
coachmaker, who has to make them an 
allowance for it in the price of the new 
carriage.” Now, judging from his own 
experience, the price given for an old 
carriage was very small indeed; and he 
did not think the transaction was a very 
lucrative one for those who kept car- 
riages. The argument was exactly the 
other way. But the noble Lord had 
referred to the state of things abroad in 
connection with that question. On that 
subject he had a good deal of conversa- 
tion with the intelligent deputation which 
waited upon him; and he had since made 
inquiries as to Carriage Taxes abroad— 
particularly in France, the country to be 
compared most properly with our own. 
Hungary or Austria could bear no com- 
parison with England as to the useof car- 
riages; but in France, especially in Paris, 
the use of carriages almost approached 
that of England. Through the kindness 
of Lord Granville, he had obtained very 
full information from the French Go- 
vernment as to the Carriage Duties there. 
He was not speaking now of the muni- 
cipal charges paid in Paris and other 
French towns for cabs and other vehicles 
plying for hire, which were very heavy, 
but of the Government tax on carriages. 
That tax was far larger than it was in 
England. In‘Paris the Government tax 
on a four-wheeled carriage was 60 francs 
per annum, on a two-wheeled carriage 
40 francs, and on every horse 25 francs. 
These were the duties paid in Paris by 
the owners of carriages as part of the 
Inland Revenue. In other places in 
France there was a sort of sliding scale ; 
but in Paris and in France generally 
the Carriage Tax was far higher than 
in this country. The state of things in 
France was far more burdensome on 
carriage owners than it was here; and 
yet in France he had heard of no com- 
ey of the large number of second- 

and carriages accumulated in the hands 
of the coachmakers. The fact was, car- 
riages were not the only second-hand 
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of the makers. The owners of piano- 
fortes often preferred, after using them 
a certain time, to send them back into 
the hands of the maker, and get new 
instruments; but there was no tax on 
pianos. That practice in regard to car- 
riages was not the consequence of the 
tax at all, but the consequence of the 
habits of thecountry. He did not think 
that the smallness of the increase in the 
number of carriages kept from year to 
year, as the noble Lord supposed, had 

ractically anything to do with the duty. 
n point of fact, those who kept car- 
riages had largely benefited by recent 
legislation. The repeal of the Horse 
Duty and the abolition of turnpikes 
had been a great relief to them; but 
those measures had not led to more car- 
riages and horses being used. There- 
fore, he could not see that the Carriage 
Duty had the effect which the noble Lord 
supposed. The tax constituted a very 
trifling percentage in the cost of keep- 
ing a carriage, and could not be called 
burdensome to those who had to pay it ; 
and for these reasons he trusted that 
the House would not adopt the Resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
that the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer raised an issue altogether 
foreign to the point raised by the noble 
Lord. The Motion said that that tax 
was exceptional in its character and in- 
jurious to the interests of a particular 
trade. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told them that there was a 
series of taxes open to grave objection, 
among them being the duty on tobacco, 
the Tea Duty, the Railway Duty, the 
Marine Insurance Duty; and he asked 
whether the Carriage Duty ought to have 
the precedence over those taxes? Now 
he would point out that that was the 
only annual tax on a useful manufac- 
tured article in thiscountry. Moreover, 
there were not only some 26,000 skilled 
artizans directly interested in that 
trade; but a vast number of collateral 
trades depended on the success and the 
excellence of the work which those 
26,000 skilled artizans were employed in 
perfecting ; and he maintained that that 
tax being very injurious to trade ought to 
be abolished. Adeputation had waited on 
the right hon. Gentleman a short time 
ago in connection with this subject. He 
had given that deputation, he believed, 
encouragement; but it was a remark- 
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able fact that in addition to that depu- 
tation the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country had dealt with 
the question. He found on inquiry that 
the Chambers of Commerce of London, 
Bristol, Derby, Newcastle, Worcester, 
and Leicester had all passed resolutions 
in favour of the remission of this tax. 
Besides these Bodies very important 
meetings at Bath and Manchester had 
dealt with the question; and, as had 
been pointed out, even the Prime 
Minister himself had advocated some 
years ago the remission of this tax. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
acknowledged that the complaint of the 
deputation was well founded. The 
trade said that the overturn of their 
business in the year was £2,500,000; 
the amount of tax it had to pay to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was about 
£545,000 a-year. He asked the House, 
therefore, whether the subject was not 
worthy of consideration ? The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the tax was 
one which fell mostly upon the rich. 
This was a great mistake. Everyone 
knew that in commercial and industrial 
districts, where there was hardly any 
resident gentry, the carriage became 
almost an article of livelihood to the 
neighbourhood. He thought there was 
great force in the Motion of the noble 
Lord, and he hoped the House would 
not put it aside merely upon the asser- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that there were so many other taxes 
which ought to be considered, and that 
this tax on carriages ought not to have 
the preference. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken that the manufac- 
turers of carriages paid this tax. He 
recognized that the tax fell mainly on 
the rich; but the manner in which it 
operated against the manufacturers of 
carriages was to cause the rich people 
to keep a smaller number of carriages 
in consequence of the tax. If they 
freed the trade of this tax, therefore, they 
would give an impetus to it, and create 
a larger demand for carriages. There 
were two ways of looking at the ques- 
tion—first, as a tax upon a luxury, and 
next as a tax upon industry. So far as 
the tax was a tax upon luxury paid for 
by the rich, he approved of it. It was 
a good tax. So far as it acted as a 
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ture he disapproved of it ; it was a bad 
tax. What the House had to consider 
was whether it did more good in the 
one direction or more harm in the other. 
After fully considering the matter for 
some years, he confessed his opinion 
was that the tax did more harm in re- 
straining a trade than it did good as a 
tax upon luxury; and he thought, 
therefore, the tax ought as soon as 
possible to be abolished. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer admitted that it 
was not a good tax—at least, he mildly 
condemned it ; and his answer was prac- 
tically that he could not afford to take 
it off, because there were a number of 
other taxes which competed for his 
attention when he had any surplus to 
dispose of. There were, for example, 
the Tobacco Duty, the Railway Duty, 
the Death Duties, local burdens, marine 
insurance, and the duty on gold and 
silver plate. He (Mr. Anderson) had 
on previous occasions advocated the 
taking off of the Marine Insurance 
Duty and the duty on gold and silver 
plate, because he thought those duties 
were in restraint of a manufacturing in- 
dustry. He maintained, therefore, that 
the taxes on gold and silver plate, 
marine insurance, and on carriages were 
directly in restraint of manufacturing 
industry, and ought to be taken off. 
The right hon. Gentleman also men- 
tioned the Tea and Ooffee Duties. He 
had before now advocated the reduction 
of those duties; and what he complained 
of was that while the right hon. Gentle- 
man condemned a great many taxes and 
said they were bad and ought to be 
taken off, he did not avail himself of his 
opportunities to take them off when he 
could. The right hon. Gentleman had 
this year no less a sum than £5,000,000 
dropping into his hands by the expiry 
of Terminable Annuities. Why could 
not the right hon. Gentleman have used 
some part of that surplus in removing 
these most objectionable taxes. That 
could have been done, and a large part 
of the sum used for the reduction of the 
Debt. Instead of doing that the right 
hon. Gentleman kept on all these ob- 
jectionable taxes, however bad they 
might be, in order that he might use 
the whole amount of the expired 
Terminable Annuities to make a great 
flourish about the reduction of the Debt. 
Instead of relieving the present genera- 
tion of manufacturers and taxpayers, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer threw 
the relief on to some future generation, 
about which they knew nothing at all. 
There was another way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman might make a 
very considerable amount of money that 
would help him a good deal. He was 
glad the proposal to issue bogus half- 
sovereigns had been dropped. If the 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of issuing 
bogus half-sovereigns, would issue a 
reasonable quantity of paper money 
—both £1 notes and 10s. notes— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the country also would obtain great 
benefit. The right hon. Gentleman had 
missed one golden opportunity for re- 
moving these taxes, and it was im- 
possible to say when he would find 
another. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he did not 
think the tax affected the coachbuilder 
to anything like the extent which had 
been stated. He looked upon the tax 
as strictly a rich man’s tax, and there- 
fore it was one of the best taxes in use. 
He believed that no man who could 
afford to keep a carriage was deterred 
from doing so by this impost. A refer- 
ence had been made to the Tea and 
Coffee Duties ; but what, he asked, was 
the actual comparison between the old 
woman who drank tea and the old 
gentleman who rode in his carriage? 
The old woman paid 100 per cent on 
every pound of tea she drank, while the 
Carriage Tax only amounted to 2 or 3 per 
cent. The working man, too, paid a 
duty of 600 to 700 per cent on his 
tobacco. If the question were pressed 
to a Division he would vote against the 
Motion. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON expressed 
a hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would see his way to abolishing 
the Passenger Duty, which aifected far 
more people than the Carriage Tax. He 
(Mr. F. Buxton) was in favour of the 
abolition of all duties on locomotion; 
but if the effect of passing this Resolu- 
tion were to be to abolish the Carriage 
Duty rather than the Railway Pas- 
senger Duty, he must vote against the 
Motion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
thought the grievance of the carriage 
makers was more fancied than real. He 
did not believe that it affected the car- 
riage industry. No doubt there was 
stagnation in the trade, but there was 
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depression all over the country, and car- 
riages being a luxury were naturally 
one of the first things that people gave 
up. There were many taxes that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
have taken the opportunity before now 
of abolishing or reducing, instead of in- 
dulging in an heroic plan for the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was doing rather too much 
for posterity in his endeavours to re- 
duce the interest on the National Debt. 
He thought there was no case to be 
urged for the abolition of the Carriage 
Taxes in comparison with the claims of 
tea and tobacco. Tea was consumed to 
an enormous extent, and the duty on it 
was disproportionately large. He would 
urge that it was to the advantage of the 
country, consumers, producers, and tax- 
payers, that we should lessen the pro- 
portion of indirect taxation, and go 
to the more scientific principle of direct 
taxation. That system would be far 
preferable to the present crude and un- 
just system of levying taxes not in pro- 
portion to the ability to pay, but on 
the amount of the article actually con- 
sumed. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he did not 
consider that the Carriage Tax seriously 
affected an important industry. It was 
atax paid by those who used the vehicles, 
and its effect upon the manufacturers, 
he thought, must be very infinitesimal. 
As a Local Taxation Reformer, he con- 
sidered it to be a tax that should be 
transferred from Imperial to Local Au- 
thority. Upon the removal of the turn- 
pike gates the Chambers of Agriculture 
strongly urged that the horse and vehicle 
tax should be so transferred; but, un- 
fortunately, one of the first acts done by 
the late Government was to repeal the 
Horse Tax, although that repeal was com- 
paratively unasked for; and the over- 
burdened ratepayers had their burden 
most seriously increased, the gates being 
removed without any equitable provision 
being made for the future maintenance 
of the roads, And now an attempt was 
made to obtain a further repeal, and 
that of a tax yielding upwards of 
£500,000 annually, and that, too, a tax 
borne principally by the wealthy. He 
(Mr. Duckham) hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the cry 
of the heavily taxed urban and rural 
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ratepayers. They had been promised 
substantial relief. The transference of 
Imperial taxes had been shadowed forth 
by the Government as the source from 
whence to expect that relief; but he 
failed to see how that promise could be 
carried into effect if such taxes were 
frittered away. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he did not 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had met the real question—namely, that 
that tax was the only existing tax upon 
industry. The interests of this country 
were suffering in every direction; and 
though hon. Members had spoken of 
the other classes who were suffering 
from an excess of taxation, it had been 
forgotten that those taxes affected the 
whole section of citizens, whereas the 
Carriage Tax was put upon a class who 
were also subject to other taxes. He 
had never heard that the rich scrupled 
to pay the tax; but there was a very 
strong feeling on the part of those en- 
gaged in the trade, on the part ofa large 
number of workmen who were struggling 
for their living, that the tax being the 
only one which pressed on industry and 
labour was one which ought to be re- 
pealed at the earliest possible moment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
avoided that question, and had never 
alluded to the exceptional nature of the 
tax, that it was one dealing entirely 
with labour, and therefore essentially 
different from other taxes. On those 
grounds he should support the Motion 
of his noble Friend. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 93; Noes 
38: Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 183.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS — 
PROCEDURE—HOUSE OF LORDS 
BILLS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WARTON, in whose name 
the following Notice stood upon the 
Paper :— 


“To call attention to the procedure in this 
House with respect to Bills brought from the 
House of Peers; and to move the following 
Resolution ;—‘ That all Bills brought from the 
House of Peers be read the first time by an- 
nouncement from the Chair, and that one clear 
day at the least intervene between the first and 
second readings of such Bills. That this Re- 
solution be a Standing Order of this House,’ ”’ 
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said, there was, in the procedure of the 
House, an evil with regard to Bills 
brought from the Lords, and that was 
that they were read a first time as a 
matter of course. A Bill might be 
brought down one evening, read a first 
time, and the very next morning might 
be down for second reading. With re- 
gard to the first part of his Resolution, 
an improvement had been made in the 
practice, because Mr. Speaker had been 
careful to announce from the Chair Bills 
coming from the Lords; and, therefore, 
the first evil seemed to have been re- 
medied. "What he would ask, however, 
was that, when a Bill came down from 
the Lords, Notice of that fact might be 

ut upon the Papers distributed to 
Members in the morning. The Prime 
Minister, who always spoke of the ma- 
jority in that House as a thing to be 
regarded as sacred, was in the habit of 
characterizing a majority of the House 
of Lords as a mere majority or a sheer 
majority. Although the Forms of the 
House would prevent him from moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice, he trusted that, as he had on a 
former occasion withdrawn his Notice 
on this subject to facilitate ats greg 
being made with the Franchise Bill, the 
Prime Minister would give him an as- 
surance that he would give the matter 
his favourable consideration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to assure 
the hon. and learned Member that I 
retain a full recollection of his courtesy 
on a former occasion in allowing us to 
proceed with other matters, and I hope 
that a recollection of such Parliamentary 
goodwill will not easily be effaced from 
my mind. I am afraid, however, that I 
should fail in my duty if I were to per- 
mit a grateful recollection of that courtesy 
and of my obligation to the hon. and 
learned Member to give a bias to my 
view of the merits of any particular 
question ; and, therefore, I feel bound 
to look at his proposition in a spirit of 
rigid impartiality, and in the result I 
cannot say that I regard it altogether 
with favour. In dealing with this ques- 
tion we must fall back upon the prin- 
ciple which men necessarily apply to a 
great portion of the transactions of this 
life, which is not to make an alteration 
in an established Rule without good 
cause being shown. The hon. and 
learned Member seeks to introduce an 
exception into the established proceed- 
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ings of this House, and I must presume 
that in practice the Rule which he seeks 
to alter has been found convenient ; and 
neither my Colleagues nor myself have 
ever heard that any inconvenience has 
arisen from the mode of procedure 
adopted by this House in reference to 
Bills coming down to us from the House 
of Lords. That mode of procedure 
simply implies the existence of a certain 
amount of courtesy between the two 
Houses of Parliament, and that the fact 
that a measure has passed through one 
of the Houses of the Legislature affords 
a presumption favourable to a Bill, not 
as regards its merits, but merely that it 
should receive an early introduction into 
the other. That isa principle which I 
regard as being reasonable in itself; and 
if we were to depart from it, it might 
possibly follow that counter projects 
“elsewhere” might diminish the facilities 
which Bills coming from this House 
receive ‘‘ elsewhere.”’ The difference be- 
tween the practice as regards a Bill 
originally introduced into this House 
and a Bill coming down from the House 
of Lords is that the latter Bill gains a 
single day, in consequence of its having 
passed through the House of Lords by 
reason of no Notice of the intention to 
move for leave to introduce it being re- 
quired. I do not see how any more 
limited privilege can be accorded to a 
measure coming down to us from the 
House of Lords if there is to be any 
privilege at all in the matter. But then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman puts 
forward another argument derived from 
the half-past 12 o’clock Rule. He says 
that the indulgence accorded to Bills 
coming from the House of Lords pre- 
vents the sweeping application of that 
Rule. Perhaps I do not take so high a 
view of that Rule as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman does. I am not a decided 
opponent of it by any means; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seems to 
idealize and to worship it, and to be 
desirous of elevating it into the Magna 
Charta of Parliament. He appears to 
think that it is a principle of such wide 
scope and so consecrated in its character 
that on no account must anything be 
allowed to limit its application to any 
measure to which it is capable of being 
applied. I must say that I am not able 
to accompany the hon. and learned 
Member in his view of the matter. The 
amount of the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman’s grievance is that, in conse- 
quence of the system adopted in regard 
to Bills coming from the House of Lords, 
the blocking of such Bills cannot be 
made oma to the second reading 
if the Bill goes forward de die in diem, 
except in the single case where the 
Member has not happened to perceive 
the announcement of the introduction of 
the Bill. I admit that very often a 
Member may not be present, or the 
announcement of the Bill may take 
place, as it does sometimes, at the close 
of the proceedings, in which case he 
loses the opportunity of blocking Bills 
on the second reading. But what does 
that amount to? The hon. Member 
may, if he thinks fit, block the Bills at 
their Committee stage 

Mr. WARTON: That is not enough. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That exactly 
illustrates what I wasjust saying. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s enthusiasm 
on this subject is well calculated to in- 
spire sympathy; but we must be upon 
our guard against the too great indul- 
gence of that kind of sympathy; and, 
on the whole, I think that the hon. and 
learned Member ought to rest content 
with his power of blocking these Bills at 
their Committee stage, if by chance the 
fact of the announcement of their intro- 
duction has escaped his vigilance. Upon 
these grounds I feel bound to say that 
I cannot concur in the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member: 





CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. MACFARLANE, who had given 
Notice of his intention to call attention 
to the advance of Russia in Central Asia, 
with the view of moving a Resolution 
to the effect that the advance of Russia 
to Merv and Sarakhs endangers the 
safety of Herat, threatens the independ- 
ence and integrity of Afghanistan, and 
is deserving of the most serious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
said, that there were many reasons why 
he should not proceed with his Resolu- 
tion. In the first place, the House being 
occupied with things near at hand would 
pay no attention to matters which were 
occurring at a distance. He was not 
one of those who held that the British 
lion should go growling about the world, 
wagging its tail, and seeking matters of 
quarrel on every side; but, at the same 
time, he conceived that where this coun- 
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try really possessed interests, the British 
lion should let it be generally known 
that he was prepared to defend them. 
In the next place, he believed that at 
length the Indian Government had be- 
come alive to the importance of this 
question, and that the policy of masterly 
inactivity, or, as he should rather say, 
of dastardly inactivity, which they had 
followed with regard to it had come to 
anend. As he believed that the Go- 
vernment of India were now alive to the 
importance of this question, he should 
be content to leave it in their hands until 
next Session. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, that he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that he was 
not wrong in supposing that the Go- 
vernment of India were fully alive to 
the importance of the matter referred to ; 
and after that assurance he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not further press 
it upon the attention of the House. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, NEWRY UNION —IL- 
LEGAL ACTION OF RETURNING 
OFFICER.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. SMALL, who had a Motion on 
the Paper in the following terms :— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this House, the action 
of the Local Government Board in Ireland in 
neglecting to hold an inquiry into the charges 
made against the Returning Officer of Newry 
Union is most unsatisfactory,” 
rose to call attention tothe subject. He 
complained that he and his colleague 
were not allowed to inspect the voting 
papers, which were inspected at an ad- 
vanced hour. The Returning Officer 
did not show the smallest favour to him- 
self (Mr. Small) or his colleagues at the 
late election; but, on the contrary, 
showed the most unfair partizanshi 
towards their opponents. They applied, 
onthe 31st March last, to the Local Go- 
vernment Board for an inquiry into the 
charges which they had preferred; but 
notwithstanding all their efforts that in- 
quiry had never yet been held, although 
the result of it had been to deprive them 
of their seats. They had not obtained 
the smallest satisfaction. The entire 
majority of the Board of the Newry 
Union had been changed at the election ; 
and, although they had made charges 
against the Returning Officer, not the 
smallest notice had been taken of it. 
They kad repeatedly specified these 
charges; but all their complaints had 
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been of no-avail. The Returning Officer 
had, on the occasion of the scrutiny of 
the votes in the Division, shuwed the 
most marked animus against himself and 
his colleagues, and said three days 
before that he knew what the result of 
the election would be. He and his 
colleagues had been told that at the 
scrutiny of the votes there had occurred 
what was very seldom done in the coun- 
try—namely, the counting in of the 
votes of political friends and the rejec- 
tion of the votes of those who did not 
happen to be political friends. It was, 
considering all these allegations, a most 
extraordinary thing that the Local Go- 
vernment Board would not grant an in- 
quiry, or even send down an Inspector in 
order to investigate the matter. He 
would not ask the Chief Secretary to 
prejudge the matter; but he would ask 

im, as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland, to have an in- 
quiry granted into these charges. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had read 
the very voluminous Papers in this case, 
and he should say that they appeared 
to him to bear in a very marked manner 
on the events of the past few days. He 
was impressed by the reading of the 
documents with the enormous advan- 
tage to the public at large of the 
proposals contained in the Poor Law 
Guardians (Ireland) Bill, which was 
unfortunately rejected in ‘‘ another 

lace” last night. He was quite satis- 
fied that the great abuses, the enor- 
mous waste of time of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and the extreme un- 
certainty of the law relating to claims 
to vote at Poor Law elections would be 
obviated, and thoroughly obviated, by 
that Bill. The whole process of elec- 
tion was in an unsatisfactory state. 
When the election approached, instead 
of having a register of electors, it was 
left to a clerk to settle who should vote. 
Then voting papers were left at houses 
to be filled up in circumstances which 
lent themselves, in a most remarkable 
degree, to fraud. It was impossible 
that an election could be quite fairly 
conducted on such methods as those. 
Then it was not satisfactory that the 
inquiring into questions arising out of 
elections should rest with an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, which 
was not a judicial, but an administrative 
body. He regretted very much indeed, 
therefore, that a Bill which proposed 
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to establish an excellent tribunal — 
namely, the County Court, to hear dis- 
putes arising out of these elections—a 
tribunal to which no objection had been 
raised there or in ‘another place ”— 
had been so summarily rejected; and he 
foresaw that, as a result of that rejec- 
tion, they would have to again enter 
into a wilderness of mutual recrimina- 
tion and mutual distrust, and go on 
with labours that were simply Hercu- 
lean when every election of Guardians 
arose. But, in the present case, he did 
not think, on such an examination of 
the Papers as he had been able to make, 
that the charge of personal animus 
against the Returning Officer had been 
made out. That officer, so far as he 
could judge, was a painstaking man, 
who had done his best in the circum- 
stances. He was not, however, satisfied 
that the question of the return of the 
Guardians had been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. He was much struck by the 
magnitude of the contest, and the nar- 
row margin of majority by which it was 
decided. On the whole, he had come 
to the conglusion that an inquiry from 
head-quarters ought to be instituted into 
the conduct of the election, although he 
could not then specify what would be 
the exact character of the inquiry. He 
trusted, however, that no personal 
charges would be brought forward, un- 
less really substantial grounds for such 
charges could be furnished. The per- 
sonal charges, in this instance, appeared 
to him to be somewhat frivolous in their 
nature. [‘Oh!”] He was of that 
opinion after having carefully read the 
Papers. He should communicate with 
the Local Government Board in order 
to see what course should be taken. 
Poor Law inquiries were not so easy as 
the hon. Member seemed to think, and 
the Inspectors at present had their time 
fully oveupied. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he was unac- 
quainted with the particular case in 
question; but so many complaints were 
made of a similar character, that it 
seemed evident that the present system 
required amendment. The election of 
Mr. Farrell, of Edenderry Union, had 
been conducted in an equally unsatis- 
factory manner. Votes had been re- 
ceived from persons on a property quali- 
fication who had really possessed no 
property in the neighbourhood. If the 

hief Secretary admitted that injustice 
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existed, it was his duty to see that jus- 
tice wasdone. Was he prepared to use 
the powers invested in him? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he hoped 
that some Inspector of experience would 
be sent down to Newry to hold the in- 
quiry, as questions of great difficulty 
would arise, and that there would be 
no delay in dealing with the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, 
that many ratepayers were deprived of 
the right of voting at Poor Law elec- 
tions simply because they were not at 
home at the time the policeman called 
with the papers. He had received a 
letter on this matter from the County 
Carlow, where it appeared that persons, 
who had not received voting papers on 
the days appointed for distributing 
them, applied to the Clerk of the Union 
for them, but were told that the police 
of the district had already sent papers 
to all voters. It afterwards turned out 
that the police had called at the houses, 
but that, not finding anyone there, they 
brought back the papers, so that some 
of these persons had no opportunity of 
voting. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
TUBBERCURRY PRISONERS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr, SEXTON, who had given Notice 
that he would call attention to the course 
pursued by the Crown in the case of 
the Tubbercurry prisoners; and to 
move— 

*« That, in the opinion of this House, the prac- 
tices growing in Ireland, of delaying magisterial 
action in criminal cases by repeated remands, 
and of postponing, by adjournment of trials, the 
right of the accused to have his case decided by 
a jury, are unconstitutional, and prejudicial to 
the interests of justice, and therefore ought to 
be discontinued,’’ 
said, he had grievous ground of complaint 
against the Legal Officers of the Crown. 
Several months had passed away since 
these 11 men, who were connected with 
the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent, were arrested by the police and 
thrown into prison. They were all per- 
sons of respectability. The gravity of 
the chaiges against them — treason- 
felony and conspiracy to murder—made 
it the more important that they should 
be speedily brought to trial. What 
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course did the police pursue? They 
began, and continued from week to 
week, an unconstitutional system of 
private remands in gaol; and when at- 
tention was called by him in that House 
to that proceeding, they resorted to a 
system of eight-day remands in public, 
doling out the evidence on each occasion 
in driblets. It appeared quite plain that 
the Crown was acting not so much 
from a sense that they had evidence 
in their possession to entitle them to 
get a committal, as from a hope that 
chance circumstances would enable them 
to eke out their case. A promise was 
at length made on behalf of the Crown 
that these men should be tried at the 
next ensuing Sligo Assizes. That pro- 
mise was not fulfilled, and he was in- 
formed the other day by the Solicitor 
General that an application was made 
by the Crown to postpone the trial, and 
that it was granted. In the report of 
what took place, he found it stated that 
a circular, appealing for funds in aid of 
the defence of the prisoners, had been 
distributed in the County of Sligo, and 
that the document was calculated to in- 
terfere with the fairness of the trial. 
He quite admitted that the circular in- 
dicated a strong feeling on the pert of 
those who sent it out; but he desired to 
point out that it was dated the 16th of 
June, and that the Attorney General for 
Ireland might have used the power he 
had of changing the venue some weeks 
before the date fixed for the Sligo As- 
sizes. The application to postpone the 
trial was not made until the last moment, 
and the result was that some of the men 
had to be detained in prison for a fur- 
ther period. He had to-day received a 
letter from one of these unfortunate 
men, who was a Poor Law Guardian, 
and occupied a respectable position in 
Tubbereurry. He had now been in 
prison four months, separated from his 
family, his business ruined, his health 
impaired. Writing from prison on the 
23rd instant, he said— 


“T have seen the Solicitor General’s reply to 
your question. The appeal he referred to ap- 
peared immediately after we were sent for trial 
seven weeks ago, and we never heard a word 
about it interfering with our trial until we were 
put into the dock last Saturday. Was there not 
time enough during these seven weeks to have 
the venue changed? But was it not one of 
those flimsy excuses the Crown resort to in cases 
like this? I believe they are ashamed to bring 
us to trial on the evidence.” 
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Three of the prisoners were charged 
with treason-felony and conspiracy to 
murder; but, notwithstanding that seri- 
ous charge, they were admitted to bail 
in the sum of £25 each. That fact, in 
his opinion, showed the real character 
of the case, and indicated that the Crown 
had no hope of obtaining a conviction. 
The men were anxious to be brought to 
trial, and they were confident that they 
would be able to prove their innocence. 
The general opinion in Sligo was that 
the informer in this case was a person 
of such a character that it would be an 
injustice to keep a dog one hour in a 
kennel upon his oath. It was neither 
reasonable nor constitutional to arrest 
men, and then find a reason for keeping 
them in prison. No man ought to be 
arrested without reasonable evidence 
having been obtained beforehand against 
him. He protested against the system 
under which these men were kept in 
— for months together without 

eing brought to trial. This whole 
system was a scandal. There was no- 
thing in the present condition of Ireland 
to justify it. The country was now peace- 
able and law-abiding, and thissinister and 
vindictive method of prosecution ought 
to be abandoned by the Government. 
As Representative of the county to which 
these prisoners belonged, he deemed it 
his duty solemnly to call upon the Soli- 
citor General to place these men in the 
dock without delay, and to produce his 
evidence against them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, he ex- 
tremely regretted that the Tubbereurry 
prisoners were not tried at the last Sligo 
Assizes. When they were first brought 
before the magistrates, he himself gave 
directions that there should be as few 
remands as possible. In a case of this 
kind, however, it was obvious that there 
should be remands from time to time, 
and it was considered desirable that the 
whole of the evidence should be pro- 
duced before the prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial. The men were charged 
with conspiring to murder an official of 
Tubbercurry Workhouse, and also with 
treason-felony. He would not comment 
upon the case beyond saying that the 
charge was a very serious one, and that 
there was primd facie evidence against 
the 12 men in question. It was the 
desire of the Crown that the prisoners 
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the Attorney General for Ireland went 
down for the purpose of conducting the 


n circulated, dated the 16th of June, 
among the special jurors who were to 
try the men, and he was of opinion that 
the Attorney General was right in the 
conclusion at which he arrived—namely, 
that that document would affect the 
fairness of the trial. The document said 
that the only crime of the accused men 
was undying attachment to their coun- 
try, that their liberty had been bar- 
tered away for lucre; and it contained the 
strongest reflections upon their accusers. 
The District Inspector made an afli- 
davit that that document had been widely 
circulated among the class of special 
jurors, some of whom would have to try 
the case, and that a widespread feeling 
existed among them that their lives 
would not be safe if they were to con- 
vict. Therefore, an application was 
made, but with the greatest reluctance, 
for the postponement of the trial, and 
the learned Judge consented to post- 
pone it. The hon. Member said that 
three of the prisoners had been ad- 
mitted to bail. That was because the 
Attorney General, as the trial was to be 
postponed, out of a kindly feeling, con- 
sented that they should be allowed out 
on bail. [Mr. Sexton: £25 bail.] 
Surely the hon. Gentleman could not 
complain that the bail was so small. 
He was informed that the Attorney 
General would consider whether he could 
not let out more. Itwas never intended 
that the prisoners should remain in gaol 
until the March Assizes. The trial 
would take place about the Ist of Oc- 
tober, so that they would be left in gaol 
only for two months more. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that he had 
read the proceedings, and he was sur- 
prised. that the learned Judge should 
have agreed to the postponement of the 
trial on so flimsy a pretext. The circular 
was not issued by the prisoners ; it was 
an appeal to raise a fair trial fund ; and 
it furnished no grounds whatever for 
depriving the men of their right to be 
tried in their own district by people 
among whom they had spent their lives, 
and by whom the informers also were 
well known—probably too well known 
in the opinion of the Crown officials. 
The issue of the circular was no reason 
why the men should be taken off to 
Dublin, far from their own residences, 





should be tried at the Sligo Assizes, and 
Mr, Sexton 
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to be tried by jurors prejudiced by ap- 

eals daily made to them by the Eng- 
Fish Press to convict and ‘hang those 
who came before them. If there was 
intimidation involved in the issue of the 
circular it was not within the control of 
the prisoners in any respect whatever. 
Why was not Mr. Devine, who put his 
name to it, proceeded against under the 
Intimidation Clauses of the Prevention of 
Crime Act, or why was he not punished 
by the Judge, with the enormous powers 
he possessed, for contempt of Court ? In- 
stead of that the cause of the prisoners 
was prejudiced and their prospects im- 
perilled. He had taken a special inte- 
rest in this case from the beginning, 
particularly in connection with the arrest 
of one of his constituents—Mr. Fitz- 
gerald—whom he had known for years. 
He (Mr. Parnell) had come to the con- 
clusion that it was a “ fishing’ prosecu- 
tion. All the proceedings had been dic- 
tated by a desire to get further evidence, 
which, in all probability, did not exist in 
a case which was bound to break down in 
present circumstances. The Prime Minis- 
ter, when the Prevention of Crime Act 
was passing, promised that no proceed- 
ings should be taken against persons on 
stale charges of treason-felony, and it 
was upon that condition that the Irish 
Members modified their, opposition to 
the clauses. But after the Irish Mem- 
bers had been forcibly driyen from the 
House, other and different clauses were 
brought forward. Mr. Fitzgerald had 
been arrested, and would be tried upon 
as stale a charge of treason-felony as 
ever entered the head of an Attorney or 
a Solicitor General. He protested against 
the action of the Government in this 
ease, which was bringing law and order 
into contempt. In the district of Tub- 
bercurry crime had ceased ; it had ceased 
in Sligo, and nearly all through the 
country. He would ask the Chief Se- 
cretary whether it was desirable to go 
on in such circumstances with a case 
against respectable men on the testi- 
mony of the most abandoned informers 
that could be collected throughout the 
country ? The district was now, and had 
been for some time past, perfectly safe ; 
but these people were bandied about 
from place to place and from week to 
week, and their trial delayed. Nothing 
could be more injudicious and foolish 
on the part of the Government than the 
venomous way in which prisoners were 
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persecuted, and he hoped they might 
hear that the Chief Secretary would con- 
sider the whole question of bail. Per- 
sons having a stake in the country ought 
clearly to be allowed out on bail, so that 
they might return to their avocations 
and to that breadwinning which their 
families stood so much in need of. 

Mr. HARRINGTON called attention 
to the conviction of the policeman Mul- 
downey, and pointed out the fact that 
the policemen present in Court all de- 
clared him innocent. Equally, in his 
opinion, had other innocent people been 
convicted and hanged in Ireland. In no 
other country in the world, he believed, 
would a case be trumped up on the evi- 
dence of a man who had, first of all, got 
seven years’ penal servitude for high- 
way robbery, then 12 years’ penal ser- 
vitude for an attempt upon the life of 
Mr. Justice Lawson in the streets of 
Dublin, and then penal servitude for 
life for complicity in the Phonix 
Park murders. Great injustice was also 
done by the Irish authorities by delaying 
the trial of prisoners. They were thus 
prevented from proving their innocence, 
because their witnesses often left the 
country and could not be called when 
their trial at length was called on. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was astonished 
at the action of the Government in these 
trials. It had been stated in the House 
that they had no intention of postponing 
them to any subsequent Assizes; and 
what reliance could be placed upon any 
assurance of the Government or Minis- 
ters of the Crown after this pledge had 
been broken? They were to be kept in 
gaol seven months longer. He thought 
that no better training could be had for 
a Solicitor General or a Chief Secretary 
for Ireland than a few months in gaol, 
and a little oakum picking, in order that 
they might realiz2 what unfortunate pri- 
soners had to endure through their neg- 
lect. He wondered how the Chief Se- 
cretary would like having to spend the 
next three months in a cell 8 feet by 5 feet 
in extent. He ventured to think that 
if he had a little experience of that kind 
he would have more commiseration for 
unfortunate prisoners remanded from 
week to week and month to month at 
the quibble of some lawyer, and in spite 
of Constitutional practice. Now, they 
were to be transferred to Dublin, in 
order to be tried by grand jurors of the 
class of the gentlemen now in Kilmainy 
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ham awaiting trial for unnatural offences. 
The Crown would have no difficulty in a 
county where there were at least 100 
magistrates like Sligo in packing a jury 
of 12 men and true, excluding every 
Catholic, or even fair-minded Protestant. 
No Catholic prisoner against whom the 
Crown had any animus had a chance of 
getting off. What was the pretence for 
postponing the trial until October? 
Plenty of other Assizes were going on in 
the country. Why must Government 
rely upon the tainted jurors of the 
City of Dublin? Were they to be told 
that there was no body of men to be 
trusted except the corrupt jurors of Dub- 
lin, against some of whom the Govern- 
ment had been obliged to bring most 
frightful charges? This continual re- 
liance upon the City of Dublin bore, to 
his (Mr. Healy’s) mind, a very extraordi- 
nary complexion. The Freemasons met 
in their offices in Dublin, and decided 
who should be acquitted and who should 
be hanged. James Ellis French had 
been made Prime Mason on the very 
day that the charge was brought against 
him by the hon. Member for Mallow. 
It should be remembered that the orga- 
nization of Freemasonry, as it existed 
in Ireland, was imbued with political 
virus, and was not to be compared with 
the order of English Freemasonry. Were 
Irishmen to be subjected to indictments 
sworn, for anything they knew, in these 
secret Lodges on the night before a 
trial? That secret body controlled ver- 
dicts. Delaney had been arraigned for 
attacking Judge Lawson and for other 
serious offences, and yet there was no 
objection to his being brought forward 
as a Government witness; and one would 
have thought that a living Chief Secre- 
tary would have hesitated before making 
use of man as a witness on behalf of the 
Crown who had been convicted of the 
murder of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Predecessor. In no other country in the 
world had there been an instance in 
which a Government had availed them- 
selves of such testimony. By a careful 
process of picking and choosing the Go- 
vernment might succeed in getting 12 
men of aclass who would believe any 
story which the Crown might choose to 
tell them. But the children and friends 
of the men whom the Government un- 
justly hanged and imprisoned would yet 
constitute aform of danger to the Go- 
vernment of Ireland and to the peace 
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and order of the country, He (Mr. 
Healy) did not say he approved of it; 
but retaliation would assuredly come, 
and would throw the country into tur- 
moil and disorder. The Government 
were doing their best to bring about 
that state of things. A trial was to take 
place in Belfast on Monday. The plain- 
tiff was Mr. George Bolton. Evidence 
was requisite, and that very day he under- 
stood the Government had again placed 
themselves in partizanship with men of 
Bolton’s class. He had here a telegram 
detailing how the solicitor and detective 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Mal- 
low (Mr. O’Brien) had been to-day ar- 
rested in Dublin. He should read the 
telegram to the House, and ask why the 
Government lent their policemen to 
Bolton any more than to French? 
[‘*Question!’’] If that ignorant Gen- 
tleman on the Ministerial side under- 
stuod his business he would perceive 
that the Question was that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair. He trusted he should 
be free from interruptions for the re- 
mainder of his address. He had herea 
telegram from Mr. Chance with regard 
to his arrest, and if the Government 
spared him from the interruptions of 
their ardent supporters he would read 
it— 

“Meiklejohn and I went to see Alice Carroll, 
a witness ve Bolton, to-day. While talking to 
her mother, Constables 79 D and 149 D entered, 
and ot us to go to the station (a polite 
way of saying ‘We arrest you’). I asked 
upon what charge. Constable 79 D replied 
being there for unlawful purposes (exactly the 
charge made by Head Constables Cottingham 
and Irwin against Meiklejohn in regard to 
French). The constable said, ‘ I must take you 
into custody.’ This they did. Both constables 
refused to make any charge. Alice Carroll and 
her mother were asked by the police to make a 
charge. They refused. We were brought to 
the North Cireular Road Station, and interro- 
gated. I required the charge to %e be entered. 
Both constables refused to make any. No 
warrant was shown or produced. This deprives 
us of important evidence against Bolton.” 
Now, when the Government, which had 
not hesitated to enlist its detectives on 
behalf of French, were likewise throw- 
ing its egis over Bolton, the chaste and 
virtuous, he wanted to know what gua- 
rantee was there for fair play or law and 
order in Ireland? They had got two of 
their police constables to obstruct the 
solicitor for Mr. William O’Brien, and to 
prevent him getting evidence against 
one of the Crown prosecutors. Was 
such a thing ever heard of before? 
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What did English Members say to that? 
They were told there was trumped-up 
evidence in the case of French. The 
Government were now relying upon that 
“trumped-up evidence.” It was upon 
“trumped-up evidence” that the re- 
porters were being excluded from the 
Police Court in Dublin, because, he pre- 
sumed, French wanted to ‘“‘round” upon 
Colonel Hillier and other high officials ; 
yet the Government to-day had sent two 
constables to arrest Mr. Chance and Mr. 
Meiklejohn because they were getting 
up evidence against Bolton. Matters 
were coming to a serious pass in Ireland. 
They had the Government, on one hand, 
changing venues and arresting innocent 
men, delaying trials for months, and 
visiting prisoners in their cells; and, 
upon the other hand, using the same 
machinery to shield Bolton, the swindler 
and forger, whom they persisted in keep- 
ingintheir employment. What werethey 
to think of such a Government? They 
said they were anxious to convict crimi- 
nals. If so, why would they not put 
Bolton on his trial? And, above all, 
why did they use Government machinery 
to obstruct the obtaining of evidence 
against them? There never was a more 
flagrant instance of the use of the ma- 
chinery of Dublin Castle than these 
arrests to-day for the purpose of pre- 
venting justice being done in the Bolton 
case. Whatever the verdict in this case 
now, it would go forth to the world that 
the Constabulary of Dublin, under the 
advice of the Chief Secretary, had been 
employed to prevent witnesses being 
brought forward. When they found 
the circumstances he had mentioned, 
they were entitled to say that this thing 
in Ireland which was called the Govern- 
ment was simply a prostitution, which 
was not entitled to any respect from any 
honest man, but which ought to be 
covered with scorn and shame by every 
man who had the interest of his country 
and his race at heart. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I can only speak 
now by the indulgence of the House. I 
rise simply for the purpose of saying 
that the hon. Gentleman, before stating 
that what has been done in Dublin 
to-day was done at the instigation of the 
Chief Secretary, ought to have asked 
me whether that was so? 

Mr. HEALY: What I said was this. 
After what occurred in French’s case, 
after Cottingham and Irwin had been 
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used by the Government on behalf of 
French to prevent the witnesses of Mr. 
O’Brien coming forward, I did not be- 
lieve that these constables would have 
acted except at the direct instigation of 
high officials of whom the Chief Secre- 
tary is the Head. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will not dis- 
pute the words of the hon. Member. 
Lhe hon. Member has left the impres- 
sion upon the House that he believed 
this was done by my orders. I know 
nothing about it. I was not aware 
whether Mr. Chance and Mr. Meikle- 
john were in Dublin or Belfast, or where 
they were, or what connection with this 
case they had. I do not enter into these 
minute points in legal cases. I do not 
think it is the business of the Chief 
Secretary of Ireland to do so, as it is not 
of the Home Secretary in this country. 
If the police have exceeded their duty, 
I will ascertain that after due inquiry, 
and I will see that proper means are 
taken that they shall not do so again. 
I will look into the case, and do what is 
just and right in the matter. If the 
story turns out to be incorrect, of course, 
there will be an end of the case. I have 
no further observation to make, except 
this—that I agree generally with the 
views put forward by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Ireland ; and I would remind the hon. 
Member who introduced this discussion 
of his assurance that the Attorney Gene- 
ral was considering at this moment whe- 
ther two more of the Tubbercurry pri- 
soners could not be let out on bail. 

Mr. DEASY remarked, that when the 
Government arrested these men they 
had no idea of the charge they were 
about to bring against them, but trusted 
entirely tochance. The witnesses against 
them were of the lowest class; and no 
credence ought to be given to their evi- 
dence as against that of respectable per- 
sons. Hehoped these men would either be 
unconditionally released, or be brought 
to trial at once. Mr. Fitzgerald, one of 
the men charged, happened to be one of 
his constituents; and he was convinced 
that the Government only arrested him 
because he was a troublesome person 
whom they were determined to get rid 
of at any cost. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. : 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Crass ITI.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) £134,957, to complete the sum 
for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. WARTON said, the law as it now 
stood provided that no child should be 
sent to a reformatory school unless it 
had been previously convicted by magis- 
trates. He believed he was correct in 
saying or supposing that there was some 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment in favour of a change of the law 
in this respect. He (Mr, Warton) be- 
lieved there was a general feeling that 
there ought to be some change in the 
law ; that there ought to be some re- 
formatory or other to which children 
could be sent who had not proper homes, 
and who had not become criminals in 
the strict sense of the word. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) that it was very 
desirable that a child could be sent to a 
reformatory without first of all being 
sent to prison. He was, however, not 
aware that there was any proposal now 
before the House to obviate that, though 
it was very desirable such a proposal 
should be made. He had no doubt that 
when the Report of the Commissioners 
who sat upon industrial and reformatory 
schools was being considered, this ques- 
tion would be considered along with 
others. 

Mr. RANKIN asked whether, under 
the Industrial Schools Act, it would be 
possible to make grants to those schools 
which had been formed for the sake of 
taking in children of the same class and 
character which supplied the present in- 
dustrial schools, but destined to train 
children for emigration to the Colonies ? 
He thought that the making of grants to 
those schools would be one of the most 
useful ways in which money could be 
spent; and, on the whole, it would be a 
most economical way. He knew that 
what he suggested would meet with the 
approval of the Colonial agents and other 
persons connected with the Colonies. 
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He would be glad to know whether, if 
the Government thought it was not 
possible to make the grants under the 
present Act, they would consider the 
advisability of making some alteration 
in the law by which grants could be 
made ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that under the 
present law it was not possible to make 
grants to the schools established for the 
purpose the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rankin) 
had indicated. It was no doubt a very 
desirable object, and might be con- 
sidered when a reconsideration of the 
subject took place. He would take care 
the matter was considered by the Home 
Office during the Recess. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he did not 
know whether the same system with 
regard to industrial schools prevailed in 
England as they had to complain of 
in Ireland. The system was practi- 
cally this—that before a child could go 
to an industrial school he must place 
himself in the position of a criminal; 
before a child could be got into an in- 
dustrial school in Ireland it must first 
be proved before a magistrate that he 
had been seen begging, for instance. 
The system was abused to such an extent 
that a child was very often sent into the 
streets to beg by those who were in- 
terested in his removal to. an industrial 
school. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ratrxgs) called 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman to 
the fact that Ireland was not included in 
this Vote. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he had no 
desire to discuss the custom in Ireland ; 
but simply wished to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hibbert) if the system in 
this country was the same as that in 
Ireland ? If it was he intended to move 
for its abolition. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the system was 
very much the same in England as in 
Ireland. It was not necessary that in 
all cases a child should be sent on the 
streets to beg before it could be sent to 
an industrial school. There were many 
reasons why a child should be sent to an 
industrial school, and no doubt one of 
the reasons was that it should be found 
begging in the streets. That was one 
way of getting a child out of the hands 
of parents who did not behave properly 
to it. There were many instances in 
which, in consequence of the neglect of 
the parents, it was to the interest of 
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children that they should be sent to some 
industrial school. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said; he was 
not referring to the case of children 
whom it was necessary to take away 
from the charge of negligent parents ; 
but he was referring to cases of fre- 
quent oceurrence where children had no 
parents or guardians able to provide 
for them. He had known the magis- 
trates refuse to admit orphan children 
to industrial schools until they had been 
found begging in the streets. He re- 
garded that as a great grievance, and 
one which required a remedy. Possibly 
the law was a desirable one where it 
became necessary to take children out 
of the charge of negligent parents; but, 
in the case of orphans, it was really 
leading children into hypocrisy at the 
very commencement of life, to send them 
into the streets to beg in order that they 
night, therefore, be sent to an industrial 
school. Surely such children might be 
admitted without their first of all com- 
mitting some criminal act. 

Mr. HIBBERT assured the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Harrington) the subject 
should be fully considered. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £19,772, to complete the sum 
for the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had a ques- 
tion to ask which seemed to him to be 
one of considerable importance. There 
was a large increase in the number of 
patients provided for this year—namely, 
550 against 515 last year. The increase 
was thus very nearly 7 per cent. He 
would like to know to what cause the 
increase was to be attributed? They 
were told that, upon the whole, crime 
was on the decrease; and, therefore, it 
was well they should be told whether 
the increase in the number of criminal 
lunatics arose from any increasing ten- 
dency on the part of the Judges and 
others to agree with what might be 
called the medical, rather than the legal, 
theory of insanity. There was no dis- 
guising the fact that lawyers and doctors 
had been at variance with regard to the 
theory of insanity. It was quite pos- 
sible that a man might know that what 
he did was wrong, and yet not be 
morally responsible for his actions. 
The only other question he had to ask 
was, whether it was expected that any 
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difference would be made in the expenses 
of the Broadmoor Asylum owing to the 
operation of any Bill which might now 
be before the House, and which had 
been introduced in consequence of the 
recommendation of the Committee that 
investigated this subject ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the increase in 
the number of patients at Broadmoor 
arose very much from the fact that no 
criminal lunatics were now sent tolicensed 
houses; and he thought the Committee 
would agree that it was very desirable 
no more criminal lunatics should be sent 
to houses of that character. Another 
reason of the increase was that strong 
representations were made by the Local 
Authorities against the practice of send- 
ing dangerous criminal lunatics to county 
and borough asylums. More criminals 
of that class, therefore, were now con- 
fined at Broadmoor. With regard to 
the second question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he was bound to say 
that if the Criminal Lunatics Bill became 
law, there would be a considerable in- 
crease of the Vote, because the Bill re- 
lieved the Local Authorities of very con- 
siderable burdens they had at the pre- 
sent time. The matter had been very 
fully considered by a Departmental 
Committee. They went fully into the 
question, and recommended a change to 
meet the views of the Local Authorities. 
Of course, the alteration would not come 
into operation just yet, so it was not ne- 
cessary to make any provision for it 
in the present Estimates. Perhaps it 
might be necessary to provide for the 
additional expense by a Supplementary 
Estimate, which would be submitted, not 
in the present Session, but later on in 
the year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘*That a sum, not exceeding £38,801, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
‘on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Lord Advocate’s Depart- 
ment, and others, connected with Criminal Pro- 
ceedings in Scotland, including certain Allow- 
ances under the Act 15 and 16 Vic. c. 83:” 


Dr. CAMERON said, that this Vote 
included the salaries of the Procurators 
Fiscal. He had some time ago brought 
forward the anomalies, and worse than 
anomalies, of the existing system with 
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regard to Public Prosecutors in Scot- 
land. Since then a number of new cases 
had come into his hands. For instance, 
the Chief Constable of an important 
burgh complained that the Procurator 
Fiseal of that burgh refused, in a case 
which the Chief Constable considered 
most clear, to prosecute a man who was 
his private client. He (Dr. Cameron) 
was not going to enter into cases of this 
kind; but since he brought his Motion 
before the House, the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion had reported in favour of the pro- 
position he then made; and he would 
now ask the Government whether they 
would be prepared to carry out the re- 
commendations of that Commission, and 
forbid Procurators Fiscal in Scotland to 
act as agents in private cases, or as land 
agents? Unless he got a satisfactory 
answer with regard to the case of the 
Procurator Fiscal of Dumfries, he should 
move to reduce the Vote by £670, which 
was the amount of his salary. Some 
time ago a young man in Dumfries ap- 
plied for a licence, but the’ licence was 
refused by the magistrates on the ground 
that he was under 21 years of age; but 
they told him that if he overcame that 
difficulty by living for another six 
months they would probably grant him 
a certificate. In the meantime, he went 
to the Excise, and got permission to 
carry on a public-house without a cer- 
tificate or licence. The law provided 
that a penalty of £500 should be im- 
posed on any official of the Crown who 

ermitted liquor to be sold without a 
lisence: but when he mentioned this 
matter in the House, the Secretary to 
the Treasury lightly suggested that he 
(Dr. Cameron) might enrich himself 
by recovering that amount. He had 
no ambition to figure as a common 
informer; and he thought the best 
course was to move a reduction of the 
Vote, and allow the country to profit, 
not by £500, but by £670, which was 
the amount of the salary of the Public 
Prosecutor, whose business it was to 
enforce the law, and who had not en- 
forced it in thiscase. The law distinctly 
laid down that any person shebeening in 
Scotland should be prosecuted. Re- 
cently, in Glasgow, some extraordinary 
arrests for shebeening were made; but 
at the very time these arrests were being 
made in Glasgow the Lord Advocate 
was allowing shebeening to take place 
in Dumfries with perfect equanimity. 
Dr. Cameron 
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The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate had perfect confidence 
in the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney), and said that if the Excise 
Authorities had not seen fit to interfere 
he did not see how he was called upon 
to do so. However great might be the 
iniquity of the Excise Authorities, who 
seemed to do almost anything for money, 
he held that the Lord Advocate, as the 
Head of the Department which had to 
administer justice, was bound to obey 
and to administer the law; and it was 
no excuse for him to appeal to the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. What he (Dr. 
Cameron) and others wanted was to see 
the law properly administered in these 
matters by the Lord Advocate and the 
Procurators Fiscal. Numerous instances 
had come under his notice in which the 
law had not been enforced by these offi- 
cials. He had taken one case, in which 
there was no room for quibbling, and 
he asked the Lord Advocate why he 
had failed to put the law in operation in 
that case, and why he allowed shebeen- 
ing to go on for six monthseven? For 
the purpose of bringing the matter to an 
issue, he moved to reduce the Vote by 
£670, being the amount of the salary 
of the Procurator Fiscal of Dumfries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £38,131, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Lord Advocate’s 
Department, and others, connected with Cri- 
minal Proceedings in Scotland, including cer- 
tain Allowances under the Act 15 and 16 Vic. 
c. 83.’’—(Dr. Cameron.) 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he understocd that the 
case to which the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) referred, was one 
which he brought under the notice of 
the House on two previous occasions by 
way of Question. If he (the Lord Ad 
vocate) recollected aright, it related to 
a hotel or inn called the ‘‘ Ship” Hotel, 
at Dumfries. The facts, as far as they 
were present to his mind, were that the 
application for licence had been made 
in the usual way, when it appeared that, 
on the ground of minority, or some 
similar ground, the Licensing Magis- 
trates did not feel that at that moment 
they should grant the licence to the ap- 
plicant, but they unanimously recom- 





mended that the matter should be kept 
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in a state of suspense, and, he thought, 
indicated that when the next licensing 
period came round they would grant 
the licence, they were so well satisfied 
of all the qualifications being possessed 
by the applicant. The point then came 
to be what course the Revenue au- 
thorities should follow—whether they 
should treat this as a case of what his 
hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) had called 


“shebeening,” which he (the Lord Advo- ’ 


cate) did not at all admit to be a correct 
description; or whether they had not 
the power to consider that, in the cir- 
cumstances of a particular case it was 
intended to meet, it would not be an 
act of oppression to apply a stringent 
law? ‘The Revenue authorities came to 
the conclusion that it would be stretching 
the law to put in force the power of 
suing for penalties in such a case. In 
that state of matters, he apprehended 
that the Procurator Fiscal was guilty of 
no neglect of duty—on the contrary, 
that he would have been guilty of some- 
thing like improper meddlesomeness in 
a Revenue matter if, when the authori- 
ties who were more directly charged 
with the conduct of the Department said 
they considered this was not a proper 
case for a prosecution, it not being one, 
in their opinion, in which a statutory 
offence against the Inland Revenue had 
been committed, he had presumed to 
override the Department, and, against 
their directions and wish, instituted a 
prosecution. He (the Lord Advocate) 
was perfectly willing to leave it to the 
judgment of the House whether the 
Procurator Fiscal so acting was guilty 
of any wrong; or whether, where the 
Licensing Magistrates and the Depart- 
ment charged with the matter considered 
that it would not have been a right use 
of the statutory powers to apply them in 
such a case, there was anything blame- 
worthy on the part of the Procurator 
Fiscal? As regarded the more general 
request which his hon. Friend (Dr. 
Cameron) had raised, and which he 
brought under the notice of the House 
on a previous occasion, he (the Lord 
Advocate) had nothing to add to what 
he then said. He then explained the 
plan on which the present Government, 
at all events, had been acting with re- 
gard to the appointment of Procurator 
Fiscals, His hon. Friend, he was afraid, 
forgot that this was a matter that stood 
on the Statute Law of the country. Pro- 
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curators Fiscal were not appointed by 
the Government, but under an Act of 
Parliament only six or seven years old, 
by the Sheriff, and all the Home Secre- 
tary had to do was to give his assent or 
withhold it; in fact, he had a power of 
veto, but not a power of appointment. 
It was not an element in the qualifica- 
tion for a Procurator Fiscalship that the 
person should not engage in private 
practice. He knew that was a point as 
to which there was great difference of 
opinion. He was perfectly familiar 
with the recommendations, by no means 
unanimous, of the Crofters’ Commission 
on the point. Anyone who had read 
and studied the Report must have been 
struck with certain weighty observations 
made by a very respectable and eminent 
Member of the House on that point. 
That hon. Gentleman called attention to 
the fact that it was only by some large 
interpretation of the Reference to the 
Commission that the Committee took 
cognizance of such matters as law and 
justice at all. He (the Lord Advocate) 
welcomed anything that came from that 
Commission ; but, at the same time, he 
was not aware that the Commission 
took evidence on the point that they 
called before them those who were best 
qualified to give an opinion upon it; and 
it was impossible for anyone who was 
familiar with the course of inquiry into 
this branch of the ad-ninistration of law 
to forget that a very influential Commis- 
sion, composed of distinguished lawyers 
of the two countries, of chief magistrates 
of various burghs, of conveners of a 
number of counties, and of many of the 
most eminent and best informed laymen, 
reported so lately as 1871 against the 
restriction of Procurators Fiscal from 
private practice. That matter was now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, like all the other points in the 
Report of the Crofters’ Commission ; but 
he was not prepared, until the matter 
had been fully matured, to say that the 
Government would legislate against the 
recommendations of a Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into Law and Justice 
in Scotland because of the recommenda- 
tions of another Commission, before 
which the matter had come only inci- 
dentally. The Government had always 
gone on the principle of seeing that the 
private duties of an official should never 
be allowed to come in collision with hig 
public duties. 
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Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
did not consider the answer of the Lord 
Advocate was at all satisfactory. He 
should like to know whether the man to 
whom his hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) 
referred was selling drink illegally or 
not? If the man was selling drink 
illegally, who ought to see he did not 
continue to do so? He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) asked this question, because 
whenever anybody in the House got up 
and tried to amend the law relating to 
the sale of drink, it was said—‘‘ Oh, the 
great thing is to carry out efficiently the 
laws that you have.” 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that, as put by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), there was a charming 
simplicity about the question, and he 
— the hon. Baronet wished a 
“Yes” ora “No” toit. This person 
was selling drink without a licence; but 
the licensing authority recommended 
that he should not be interfered with, 
and practically promised he should have 
a licence; and the Department of the 
Government charged with the adminis- 
tration of the matter said that the cir- 
cumstances were not such as to warrant 
a prosecution. As to who was respon- 
sible, he should perhaps say that the 
Department was responsible. Whether 
they were right or wrong, he left the 
House to judge. It rather seemed to 
him that the suggestion involved in the 
question was, that if anybody was to be 
prosecuted it should not be the man, but 
somebody connected with the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
he was rather disappointed at the an- 
swer of the Lord Advocate with regard 
to Procurators Fiscal. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman always showed 
a disposition to throw in their faces 
the fact that several years ago a 
Commission upon Law and Justice re- 

rted that the position of Procurators 

iscal should remain as it was; but the 
Lord Advocate must recollect that there 
was a very considerable minority in that 
Commission in favour of the change. In 
the recent Commission on the Highlands 
and Islands, five out of six Commis- 
sioners were perfectly unanimous for the 
change. Some years ago this question 
was brought to a Division in the House ; 
and among those who voted for limiting 
the duties of Procurators Fiscal, were 
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five Members of the present Adminis. 
tration, including the Secretary to the 
Treasury, the Home Secretary, and the 
Judge Advocate General. That Division 
took place years after the Commission, 
to which the Lord Advocate referred, 
reported. The Vote under consideration 
included the expenses of the whole of 
the administration of justice in Scotland, 
both civil and criminal; and, as he un- 
derstood that the Lord Advocate was 
responsible for that administration, he 
wished to bring before the Committee 
two points—one affecting criminal and 
the other affecting civil law in Scotland, 
With reference to criminal administra- 
tion, the Lord Advocate was assisted in 
his duties by four Advocates-Depute, 
appointed mainly, as commonly reported, 
for political services. Be that as it 
might, he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman for an explanation of a 
very extraordinary case which recently 
occurred in the High Court of Justiciary. 
The parties accused of serious offences, 
from the counties of Orkney and Shet- 
land, were obliged to appear in Edin- 
burgh. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxgs): I 
must point out to the hon. Member, that 
although he is in Order in discussing 
any part of the present Vote at the pre- 
sent moment, he is not in Order in an- 
ticipating the next Vote, which includes 
the Court of Justiciary. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
he was about to refer to the action of 
one of the Advocates-Depute whose 
salary was included in the present 
Vote. He was informed that in a recent 
case a great number of witnesses came 
up from the remote Islands of Orkney 
and Shetland—some for the Crown, and 
some for the prisoner. When the case 
was called, an objection was stated on 
behalf of the prisoner to the relevancy 
of the indictment. The Judges threw 
out the libel very summarily, indulging 
in some plain observations on its con- 
struction ; and the consequence was 
that the whole matter fell to the ground, 
and that a great deal of expense fell 
upon the Crown and inconvenience upon 
the prisoner. He also understood that 
it was not an uncommon occurrence for 
criminal indictments framed by this Ad- 
vocate to be cast; and, therefore, he 
should like to receive some explanation 
of the matter from the Lord Advocate. 
The next point to which he wished to 
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refer was connected with Sheriff Courts. 
The Lord Advocate was aware, no doubt, 
that the question of double Sheriffships 
had been frequently brought before 
Parliament. It was complained by many 
persons that there was great expense 
and delay, and he was obliged, with 
great hesitation, to bring his own county 
(Inverness) before the attention of the 
Lord Advocate. He held in his hand a 
letter just received, with regard to his 
own county, in which the writer said— 


“The state of our local Sheriff Court has 
become intolerable, and calls for immediate 
attention on the part of those at head-quarters. 
The Sheriff cannot be got to decide the cases 
before him, and most of the cases in Court are 
lying at avisandum—some of them for one year. 
This causes a great loss to the parties.” 


Some years ago there used to be com- 
plaints that in the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland there were considerable delays; 
but of late years the despatch of the 
business in those Courts had been satis- 
factory. But with regard to the other 
Courts, where double Sheriffships pre- 
vailed, delays were becoming greater and 
greater. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, there could 
be no doubt that the selling of beer 
without a licence was clearly an illegal 
act. It was an illegal act under the 
Statute, and if an act were illegal, it 
could not be made legal by the Depart- 
ment condoning it. He would like a 
further explanation of this matter, be- 
cause he understood it was one of the 
functions of a Procurator Fiscal to pro- 
secute whenever an illegal act was com- 
mitted. With regard to the complaint 
made by his hon. Friend (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) of dilatoriness on the part 
of the Sheriff of Inverness, he was 
bound to say that if there had been any 
dilatoriness, it, no doubt, arose from the 
circumstance, which was within his own 
knowledge, that the gentleman in ques- 
tion had been for several months in an 
indifferent state of health. 

Mr. KENNY said, one point struck 
him as being rather peculiar in connec- 
tion with this Vote. The Committee 
would observe a discrepancy in line 3 of 
Page 253, which, he thought, ought to 
be explained or removed from the Esti- 
mate. He perceived that the First 


Clerk to the Crown Agent had a mini- 
mum salary of £500 a-year, and a maxi- 
mum salary of £650, rising tothat amount 
by anannual increment of £25. Now, the 
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amount voted for this official last year 
was the minimum salary of £500, 
whereas the amount asked for this year 
was the maximum sum of £650. He 
should like to know how the amount of 
£125 paid in excess was accounted for ? 

THe LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, if there were no other 
reasons for the amount of salary asked 
for in this case than appeared on the 
face of the Estimate, the charge would, 
of course, be open to objection ; but the 
gentleman who now occupied the posi- 
tion of First Clerk to the Crown Agent, 
did so with very great advantage to the 
public, and when, about six months ago, 
there was a re-arrangement inthe Office, 
it was deemed right to make this addi- 
tion to his salary. 

Mr. KENNY said the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not ac- 
counted for the excess. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrovr) said, with respect to the points 
raised by the hon. Member for Inver- 
ness (Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh), he did 
not know on what authority or evidence 
he had arrived at the conclusion that 
the Advocates-Depute were appointed 
for political reasons, and not because of 
their fitness for the office. His expe- 
rience of these gentlemen was that they 
were exceedingly well qualified for their 
office ; and during the time he had held 
his present position, he had uniformly 
received from them the most devoted 
and valuable assistance in the duties of 
the Office. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Inverness did not want to cast any 
imputation upon them in respect of the 
manner in which they discharged their 
duties. The hon. Member had not in- 
dicated the particular Advocate-Depute 
to whom he referred; but he seemed to 
be under the impression that it was 
ground for complaint against a public 
official, that an indictment which he bad 
framed or supported was found to be 
irrelevant—a thing which happened 
when the matter set out did not sustain 
a valid criminal charge. It must be 
evident to all concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the law in this country and in 
Scotland that there were very many acts 
which it was difficult to bring under the 
category of any particular crime. There 
was, consequently, great difficulty and 
nicety in framing an indictment, and in- 
dictments were often found irrelevant 
upon strictly technical rules of construc- 
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tion; acts had been committed which it 
would be a misfortune not to make the 
subjects of criminal charges, but with 
respect to which it was found on strict 
examination that an indictment would 
not hold. That was what hon. Members 
would see in the public Press every day, 
and he was satisfied that the mere fact 
of a particular charge having failed, was 
by no means evidence of any incompe- 
tence or carelessness un the part of those 
who were concerned in its preparation. 
He did not think his hon. Friend alleged 
that there was anything of that nature 
involved in this question ; but he clearly 
appeared to think that the fact of the 
indictment having failed, constituted 
ground of complaint. However, he felt 
sure that, on reflection, his hon. Friend 
would feel that it was not so, and that 
it would appear to him that there was 
no ground for the suggestion which it 
seemed to him (the Lord Advocate) he 
was ready to make. With regard to 
the Sheriff Courts, the hon. Member 
had raised a question which everyone 
acquainted with the administration of 
the law in Scotland knew to be a very 
vexed and difficult one—that was to say, 
the question of double Sheriffship, and 
with regard toit he wascompelled to differ 
from the view taken by his hon. Friend. 
But his hon. Friend must see that it was 
avery large question, and one involving 
many considerations, and with which 
Her Majesty’s Government had no power 
to deal without an Act of Parliament. 
He quite agreed that there were many 
matters connected with the administra- 
tion and with the framework of the 
judicial system which did admit of re- 
medy, and if there were more Parlia- 
mentary time, he thought such remedial 
legislation would be a very fitting sub- 
ject to take up. But at the present 
time the double Sheriffship did exist; 
and although he could not say he was 
particularly favourable to it himself, 
still it was a point on which there was 
considerable divergence of opinion. But 
he did not see, looking at the presentstate 
of Public Business, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had any means of making 
immediate proposalsto Parliament onthe 
subject. Again, his hon. Friend had 
read a letter which seemed to reflect on 
the Sheriff-Principal of the county of 
Inverness. He could only say that he 
had known that gentleman for many 
years—since the time he (the Lord Ad- 


The Lord Advocate 
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vocate) came to the Bar, and previously 
—and he had never, until that time, 
heard any suggestion made against him 
of the nature which he understood to 
be implied by the statement of his hon, 
Friend. The delay alleged in this 
case was perfectly new to him; he 
had never heard of it before; and 
having known the gentleman in ques- 
tion for so many years, it was not what 
he should have expected, nor was he 
prepared to accept it on a mere passage 
from a letter which, in his judgment, was 
insufficient to sustain a complaint of this 
kind. If there existed any ground for 
the complaint made, and if the allega- 
tion was made in a formal manner, the 
matter would be investigated. For his 
own part, he had no doubt that an ex- 
planation would be forthcoming of the 
delay which might have occurred. He 
was bound to add his belief that the 
Committee would not expect him to say 
more than this, having, as he had al- 
ready pointed out, full knowledge of the 
personal character of this gentleman, as 
well as the devotion with which he had 
discharged his duties. There was no 
doubt that the Sheriff Courts in Scot- 
land had been generally very efficiently 
administered, and he did not thiuk there 
had been much delay in the transaction 
of their business, although there might, 
of course, have been somein special cases. 
He believed that they had shared in 
the spirit of despatch which his hon. 
Friend admitted to have very largely 
pervaded the Supreme Courts during 
recent years. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the Lord Ad- 
vocate had told the Committee that the 
proposal of the Crofters’ Commission, 
with regard to the form of appointment 
of Procurators Fiscal, was under conside- 
ration by Her Majesty’s Government, 
upon which he would remaik that the 
proposal had been under consideration 
for a long time, and that it would be, in 
his opinion, considerably longer before 
anything was done to give effect to it. 
When the Conservatives came into Office, 
the Lord Advocate would, probably, 
be ready to deal with the matter, and he 
would be found, no doubt, supported by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, the Home 
Secretary, the Judge Advocate General 
and others, who would have nothing to 
say to it when they sat on that side of the 
House. With regard tothe licensing ques- 
tion which had been raised, it appeared 
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to him that the Government acted on 
the principle on which ‘Messrs. Spenlow 
and Jorkins” conducted their business. 
Deputations innumerable came up to 
London to see the Lord Advocate. They 
were received with the utmost polite- 
ness; they were assured that nothing 
was more at the heart of the Government 
than the carrying out of the legislation 
thought to be necessary; that none more 
bitterly deplored the present state of 
things; and that none were more anxi- 
ous to give effect to the heart-felt desires of 
those persons who wished to free them- 
selves from this curse of drink. Thus, the 
deputation afterwards went away satisfied 
for the time being. But, to return to his 
illustration, it was found that ‘ Mr. 
Spenlow was perfectly willing that the 
law should be given effect to, but—there 
is Mr. Jorkins!’”? And Mr. Jorkins, in this 
instance, was personified by the Secretary 
to the Treasury. Of course, he and 
his hon. Friends could not carry out the 
law ; it was the business of Parliament 
to make laws; and when a law was made 
with the most deliberate intention by 
Parliament, it was the business of the 
Government to administer that law. 
The Government were very ready in 
making promises to the supporters of 
the Permissive Bill; but it appeared to 
him that, in this instauce, they had been 
a Permissive Bill unto themselves, hav- 
ing granted this licence in spite of all 
they could have done to prevent it. On 
that account, he should take a Division 
on his Amendment for the reduction of 
the Vote. 

Mr. KENNY said, he did not agree 
with hon. Gentlemen from Scotland oppo- 
site, because he believed there was a 
very wide difference between the case of 
the individual in question and that of the 
shebeen man. The difference was that 
whereas the shebeen man sold liquor 
without any licence whatever, this in- 
dividual had received permission to sell 
liquor. Under those circumstances he 
did not think he ought to be prosecuted. 
He was a man who went to the authori- 
ties and asked for a licence, and it was 
said they refused to give him the licence 
—if so, it was a great shame—but 
the Excise Department took no steps to 
interfere with his selling liquor. There- 
fore, he could not support the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the amount of the 
salary of the Procurator Fiscal of Dum- 
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fries. He observed on Page 254 of the 
Estimates a charge of £1,100 for the 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire for salaries of 
criminal officers in Glasgow. He also 
observed that there was no Vote under 
this head last year, and, therefore, he 
would like to know what this new charge 
was for, and what were the functions of 
the so-called criminal officers in Glas- 
gow ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the question of the hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) was 
very fairly raised on this Vote, and the 
explanation was simply this—that for- 
merly these officers were paid by fees, but 
latterly every opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for commuting those fees 
for fixed salaries had been availed of, 
and the consequence was the present 
charge for the salaries of criminal officers 
at Glasgow. The alteration was one 
which he believed the Committee would 
approve. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON said, as 
the Committee could get no satisfaction 
out of the Lord Advocate, they might, 
perhaps, get something out of the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury. He would be 
glad to hear whether that hon. Gentle- 
man approved this breaking of the Law 
of Excise at Dumfries? His hon. Friends 
and himself did not want to divide on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, if they could get an assurance 
that the law would be carried out. His 
hon. Friend had told the Committee that 
this sort of thing was perpetually coming 
up in Scotland. |The Lorp Apvo- 
CATE dissented.}] The Lord Advocate 
shook his head, which showed that he 
had a bad case. The way the authorities 
had dealt with the licence in this case 
reminded him of the old barrel that 
used to be kept until the heir came of 
age. The Lord Advocate would only 
allow the licence to be used when this 
individual had reached the age of 21. 
However, he relied much on the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury to clear up the 
difficulty. He desired to put two ques- 
tions. Was it legal for this young man 
to be selling drink at the present time? 
If not, who was responsible for his not 
being prosecuted ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the posi- 
tion taken up by the Government seemed 
to be that when a young man came of 
age he should have a licence to sell 
liquor, and that before he came of age 
he should have every opportunity of 
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breaking the law. [The Lonp ApvocaTE 
dissented.] The Lord Advocate shook 
his head, as much as to say that 
the matter was a very simple one. But 
a principle of importance was involved, 
and he should have thought that the 
state of affairs which had been disclosed 
would be insupportable in Scotland after 
the statement of the Lord Advocate. For 
his own part, he could not see why his 
hon. Friends on those Benches should be 
called upon to lower their flag at all; 
he thought they were bound to go to a 
Division, otherwise they would be par- 
ties to this lax administration of the 
law. If this young man were to be al- 
lowed to sell liquor for profit without a 
licence, he would like to know where 
the matter would end. He was bound 
to say that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, by his statement on this 
question, laid himself open to consider- 
able comment. It was of such a cha- 
racter that he hoped his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
would divide the Committee on his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNY said, with regard to the 
payment of the Procurators Fiscal by 
fees, that he should have expected the 
Estimate would show exactly the amount 
of fees in excess of the amounts asked 
for last year. 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that, in 
consequence of the present arrangement, 
the salaries appeared as diminishing, 
and the fees as increasing. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that if 
the case at Dumfries were exceptional, 
he thought it might be passed over; 
but if it were not, the matter assumed 
a very different form, and it was most im- 
portant that some steps should be taken. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, it was only right to say 
that his information about this case had 
come to him exclusively in reply to his 
inquiries. The case had never been 
reported to his Department, and he 
knew nothing about it until, in conse- 
quence of Questions in that House, he 
caused inquiries to be made, with the 
result stated. That information he had 
laid before the Committee. He never 
knew another case like it. He had no- 
thing whatever to do with licences, or 
oe supervision of publicans, or anybody 
else. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not at 
all aware that this was a customary 
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case; he looked upon it, on the con- 
trary, as distinctly abnormal. With 
respect to the observations of the hon, 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), the hon. Baronet knew perfectly 
well that he was not responsible for the 
administration of the Law of Licence. He 
was responsible, to a certain extent, for 
the collection of the money paid for 
licences. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he could assure 
the Committee that this was not an ex- 
ceptional case ; he should, therefore, go 
to a Division on his Amendment asa 
protest against the acquiescence of the 
legal authorities in the infraction of the 
law. Last year he had asked Questions 
with regard to three similar cases in 
Fraserburgh ; and this year, also, he 
had asked a Question with regard to a 
case of the kind at Bellshill. Nor were 
these all the cases that had been brought 
to his attention, although he had not 
thought it necessary to make every one 
of them the subject of a Question in 
that House. They were of far more 
frequent occurrence than might be sup- 
posed, in spite of the elaborate system 
of Rules laid down to prevent the sale of 
liquor without licence ; and he felt bound 
to express his regret and surprise that 
the Questions he had put in that House 
had made so little impression upon the 
Members of the Government to whom 
they were addressed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 19; 
Noes 58: Majority 39.—(Div. List, 
No. 184.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exeeeding £42,657, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Courts of Law and Justice in 
Scotland, and other Legal Charges.”’ 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
he desired to have an explanation from 
the Lord Advocate of one item in this 
Vote—namely, £350 for the Deputy 
Keeper of the Signet. Some 20 years 
ago, a professional man in Edinburgh of 
great practice was appointed Keeper of 
the Register of Sasines. This appoint- 
ment was considered so objectionable, 
in view of the great private practice of 
the person appointed, that in the year 
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1868 an Act of Parliament was passed 
regulating the registration of writs in 
Scotland, and by Section 20 of the 
380 & 31 Viet. c. 64, it was declared 
that when the office of Keeper of the 
Register of Sasines became vacant, the 
next person appointed should hold no 
other place, either by himself or by 
deputy. Now, a few years ago, on the 
death of the holder of the office of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Signet, a new 
appointment was made; and who was 
the person appointed? The House 
would be surprised to hear that the very 
individual was appointed who, by the 
Act of 1868, was declared, inferentially, 
not to be a suitable person. He under- 
stood the patronage of the office rested 
with the Lord Olerk Register, and not 
with the Crown; but he wished to know 
whether, seeing that the Act of 1868 
showed that the person who held the 
office of Keeper of the Register of 
Sasines had occupation enough to do to 
keep that office alone, and that some 
years afterwards he was selected for a 
second post—he wished to know whe- 
ther the Lord Advocate or the Crown 
did, or did not, make any objection to 
the appointment of this official, and whe- 
ther or not it was competent now for 
them to refuse to pay any salary for the 
service ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he was not aware that 
the Crown either did or could make any 
objection to this appointment; and he 
could only say that, even if it had been 
in the power of the Crown to make any 
such objection, if the case had been re- 
presented to him he sheuld have advised 
the Crown not to make it, because the 
Act referred to did not relate to this 
matter, but pointed to cases where 
difference of opinion existed, and pro- 
vided that, in future, holders of the office 
of Keeper of the Register of Sasines 
should not be engaged in private prac- 
tice. That Act did not, however, make 
any provision with respect to the present 
holder. As his hon. Friend (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) had made reference to that 
gentleman, he (the Lord Advocate) 
could only say that, in the opinion of 
everyone acquainted with the services 
he had rendered to the important De- 
partment with which he was connected, 
those services had been most valuable to 
the Office. A great many changes which 
had been made in the system of register- 
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ing and for giving additional security to 
the Scotch system of land rights and 
additional facilities for the searching of 
those rights, were due to this gentleman. 
He (the Lord Advocate) did not know 
whether it was suggested that this gen- 
tlemen holding the office of Deputy 
Keeper of the Signet interfered with his 
proper discharge of the duties of Keeper 
of the Register of Sasines; but it was 
certain that such was not the case. 

Mr. FRASER-MAOKINTOSH: May 
I ask the Lord Advocate if this gentle- 
man discharges the duties of this office 
in person? Does he ever go near the 
Office ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): This gentleman does dis- 
charge his duties in person most cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH: I 
mean the duties of Deputy Keeper of the 
Signet ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I am not aware of that—I 
am not so well acquainted with the duties 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Signet. I 
should not, however, think them par- 
ticularly onerous. These duties the pre- 
sent holder of the office, I understand, 
has discharged with efficiency and great 
success. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought it 
would, perhaps, be worth the while of 
the Secretary to the Treasury to look 
into the matter, and see whether there 
was any necessity to pay a salary of £350 
a-year for a Deputy Keeper of the Signet. 
Probably that £350 a-year might be 
saved to the State. The point, however, 
he (Dr. Cameron) wished mere particu- 
larly to call attention to was in connec- 
tion with the office of Extractor. There 
had been numerous complaints in this 
matter. The duty of the Extractor was 
to extract judgments. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I rather think my hon. 
Friend is about to refer to another Ex- 
tractor—not to the one affected by this 
Vote. 

Dr. CAMERON: I rather think the 
salary of the one I wish to refer to comes 
under this Vote. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): No; it comes under another 
Vote. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought he 
was right in the matter. He wished to 


refer to the Extractor of the Court of 
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Session. The Extractor to whom he was 
referring was complained of very se- 
riously by solicitors and litigants, who 
complained that they could not get their 
extracts outof him. Having got their 
judgments, they were kept a long time, 
under one plea or another, waiting for 
what they wanted. There was another 
complaint. A gentleman who, at onetime, 
was in the Office, had gone very minutely 
into the whole working of the Extractor’s 
Office, and had compiled a specific list 
of many hundreds of cases, showing that, 
in the case of a large percentage of the 
extracts procured by the public, a charge 
was made more than the statutory 
charge. In cases where a number of 
extracts were taken, the over-charge was 
considerable. Well, the law provided 
that if any circumstances of that kind 
were brought under the notice of the 
Lord Advocate, there should be a clean 
sweep made; but specific cases of these 
over-charges had been brought under 
the notice of the Lord Advocate by him- 
self (Dr. Cameron), who had told him 
that the man who had given him his in- 
formation had been dismissed from the 
Office under circumstances which were 
not creditable. He (Dr, Cameron) knew 
nothing about this man who had drawn 
up the list of cases. The statement of 
the Lord Advocate was altogether dis- 
puted by him; but, however accu- 
rate the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might be, it had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. In the 
list there were a large number of cases 
—hundreds of cases given, chapter and 
verse. Either these allegations were 
true, or they were not true, and a refer- 
euce to the books of the Department 
ought to enable a calculation to be made 
to show whether there had been over- 
charges made or not. He (Dr. Cameron) 
contended that it was in the public in- 
terest, and their duty to the public, for 
those in authority to see whether over- 
charges were made in connection with 
any Public Office, and where they were 
found to exist to put an end to them at 
once. In addition to this matter of over- 
charging, he was told that this office of 
Extractor was one which could well be 
dispensed with. Unless he had been mis- 
informed, nothing analogous to it existed 
in England. It wasa drawback against 
litigants enforcing their rights. He was 
not aware of the precise method adopted 
in England, but he was assured that it 
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was quite as satisfactory as the Scotch, 
Before moving a reduction in the Vote, 
he should like to hear what explanation 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have to offer on the three points 
he had mentioned—namely, the over- 
charges, the delays, and the absence of 
necessity for the office ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxzs): The 
hon. Member has not moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that, no doubt, various 
questions had been raised as to the office 
of Extractor, whose duty was to draw 
up copies of the decrees of justice. No 
doubt, there had been various complaints 
and questions raised as to the adminis- 
tration of the Office, and, so far from 
these complaints not having been effec- 
tive, they were made the subject of care- 
ful examination by the officials of the 
Treasury and the Crown Agent acting 
under his direction, so that the matter 
had been fully gone into. There did 
appear to have been some irregularities ; 
but he did not think there had been any 
clear defalcations except on the part of 
the person whom his hon, Friend (Dr. 
Cameron) spoke of as his informant in 
the matter. 

Dr, CAMERON: No; not my in- 
formant. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) said, that, at any rate, this 
person had been proved to have been 
guilty of very grave defalcations—de- 
faleations which the Extractor, with great 
kindness, perhaps, with too great kind- 
ness, had overlooked at the time. Then 
followed the charges to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred; but, so far 
from this person having any cause of 
complaint, if the Extractor was to blame 
at all, it was for having treated him 
with undue leniency. This person had 
commenced an action in the Courts 
against the Extractor, but, seemingly, 
had not gone on with it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would bear him (Dr. Cameron) out when 
he said that, both on the part of the Trea- 
sury and his own part, full inquiry had 
been made into the Extractor’s Office, 
and they had come to the conclusion that 
the public had no reason to complain in 
regard to defalcations, 

Dr, CAMERON said, the Lord Ad- 
vocate told them there were defaleations 
in the Extractor’s Office in consequence 
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of which the gentleman whom the right was concerned, that there had been a 
hon. and learned Gentleman designated | certain amount of laxity in looking after 
as his (Dr. Cameron’s) informant was | the work of subordinate clerks. There 
dismissed. Now, in the first place, the | had, however, been nothing discovered 
gentleman in question altogether denied | reflecting on the integrity and honour of 
the Lord Advocate’s statement; and, in the Extractor. So far as he (the Lord 
the second place, he was not his (Dr. Advocate) knew, the only person against 
Cameron’s) informant. This gentleman whom defalcations appeared to be estab- 
had published a volume giving instances lished was the gentleman the hon. Mem- 
in which these over-charges occurred. | ber referred to. He (the Lord Advo- 
The Lord Advocate had been questioned | cate) had not gone fully into the ques- 
about the over-charges, and he said they tion of the dismissal. The man denied 
rested on the statement of the dismissed | that he was dismissed on account of the 
official. It did not matter whom the | alleged defalcations about which he had 
charges were made by—whether by Ana- | given information, and he (the Lord 
nias and Sapphira, or anyone else. Chap- | Advocate) did not say he was; but it 
ter and verse of the defalcations were | was, nevertheless, the fact that this per- 
given. The amounts the Office was entitled | son had been guilty of defalcations to a 
to charge under the Statute were given, | very considerable extent. 
and the amounts actually charged were; Dr. CAMERON said, the right hon. 
set forth. The Lord Advocate had not | and learned Gentleman had again en- 
promised to make any investigation into | tirely evaded the point. As the volume 
the matter at the time the disclosure | of over-charges referred to had not been 
was made, and he had not told them | published until after the man was dis- 
whether he had since made any investi- | missed, it was impossible that he could 
gation into the specific charges. These | have been discharged in consequence of 
were not the matters in regard to which | an investigation into the over-charges. 
the person who had given the informa- | Every question he (Dr. Cameron) had 
tion had been dismissed. If this man/| put had been evaded. It appeared to 
had had anything to do with these things, | him that, in the interests of justice, the 
it was not likely that he would have | Lord Advocate, on whom the statutory 
published his defaleations to the world. | duty devolved, should look into the mat- 
At any rate, if he had done so, he should | ter. Theright hon. andlearned Gentleman 
have been punished. The dismissal was | said that, if anyone had been wronged, 
owing to a dispute between the person | he should have proceeded against the 
dismissed and the Extractor. Person-| Extractor. Imagine a man who had 
ally, he (Dr. Cameron) had not investi- | been over-charged to the extent of 10s. 
gated the matter. That duty devolved | bringing an action to recover the 
upon the Lord Advocate. He was bound | amount. Winking at these over- 
by Statute to look into the charges, and | charges, and permitting them, was a 
yet he had not said that he had looked | scandal, and he should therefore, move 
into them. He (Dr. Cameron) did not|to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
wish to go into the dispute between this £500, being the salary of the principal 
man and the Extractor; but desired Extractor. 
simply to know whether the list of F , 
sling over-charges had been investi-; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
gated, and whether anything had been| “That a sum, not excceding £42,157, be 
date Sornuniah'the iidividenlechs d granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
oso pe mis made necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
them, and to prevent over-charge 11 in course of payment during the year ending on 
future ? poe a day # hse _— pl isa, Sahel 
Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B, 904 Expenses of the Courts of Law and Justice 
Batrour) said, he was not in a position Gey and ethts Lagel Vaaagee nee, 
to say whether all the particular in- ; 
stances alleged in the pamphlet which Question put. 
this gentleman had published had been ‘he Committee divided :—Ayes 23; 
gone into individually; but he knew Noes 59: Majority 36.—(Div. List, 
that, with thisdocument and otherdocu- No. 185.) 
ments before them, the Treasury officials Sth . i 
and the Crown Agent had madethe best Original Question again proposed. 
investigation into the matter they could. Mr. KENNY asked for an Expla- 
There did seem, so far as supervision nation of the item of £1,000 for ‘‘ Ex. 
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penses of agents attending to the interests 
of the Crown.” It appeared from this 
Vote that the Orown appointed the 
agents, and paid them out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. Further on there was 
asum of £450 for “Costs and expenses 
recovered from the Office of Woods in 
actions to which the Crown is a party;”’ 
and, again, under the heading ‘“ Law 
Agents’ bills of charges,’ £1,000 for 
the Office of Woods. Perhaps, the 
Lord Advocate would explain these 
items ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the £1,000 was the 
solicitor’s charges in certain civil actions. 
The Agents for Woods and Forests were 
charged for separately. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he voted in the 
minority in the recent Division with 
considerable reluctance, because he had 
hitherto believed that the administration 
of justice in Scotland was free from the 
shadow of suspicion. He felt that when 
charges were made against individuals 
or Departments employed in the admi- 
nistration of justice, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
should, whether he was bound by statu- 
tory obligations resting upon him or 
not, in the interest of the public, make 
such investigations as to whether the 
individuals or Departments charged were 
free from the suspicion of defalcations 
of any kind. It did not appear to him 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had given a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the various delays which had 
taken place in the various Departments 
connected with the Supreme Court. He 
felt that any undue delay in any one 
Department should, in the public in- 


terest, be satisfactorily explained. He! 


felt that when any aspersions were cast 
upon the administration of justice, the 
Lord Advocate should not rest satisfied 
until he had obtained full satisfaction in 


his own mind that the whole adminis- | 


tration was perfectly pure, and, as he 
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Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B: 
Batrour) said, he fully accepted the 
responsibility for the duty of making an 
investigation into such a matter as that 
alleged ; and he thought he stated that 
he did make an investigation, and that 
the Treasury, for their own purposes, 
also made an investigation at the same 
time. The result of his investigation 
was, that there did appear to have been 
some delay in the extracting of judg- 
ments on the part of subordinate clerks; 
but certainly nothing derogatory at- 
tached to the integrity or the honour of 
the gentleman who held the office of 
Extractor. There had been a certain 
amount of complaint with regard to the 
delay, and that was one of the matters 
investigated. Complaint was also made 
of delay in the extracting of deeds, 
The extracting of deeds, however, be- 
longed to the Lord Clerk Register’s De- 
partment, a Department for which he 
was in no sense responsible. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked what was 
the meaning of the item for investi- 
gating Peerages? Was{it not the fact 
that gentlemen who claimed Peerages 
had to make their own investigations, 
and pay the cost of such investiga- 
tions ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that since he had held 
the Office he had now the honour to 
hold, there had not been any charge 
under this head that had actually come 
against the Crown, because there had 
not been any Scotch Peerage cases 
during the last two or three years; but 
it had always been the practice, both in 
England and Scotland, for those who 
represented the Crown, which was the 
fountain of honour, to see that any 
claims which were made to Peerages in 
either country were not allowed to pass 
unless they were satisfied that the claims 
had been made out. Accordingly, it had 
always been the custom that, in Peerage 
| cases in the House of Lords, the Attor- 








(Mr. Ramsay) said, free from the ney General in the case of England, 
shadow of suspicion. He did not | and the Lord Advocate in the case of 
regret having voted, apparently, against | Scotland, had appeared in fulfilment of 
the right hon. Gentleman, because he | their duty as representing the Crown, 
failed to see that the right hon. Gen-! from which all honours flowed. He had 
tleman gave a satisfactory explanation | never had the honour of appearing in 
either as to the delays he (Mr. Ramsay) such a case; but if a claim to a Scotch 
had referred to, or as to the defal-| Peerage came to be made, it would be 
cations which the right hon. Gentleman the duty of the Crown Solicitors to make 


himself admitted had occurred, and | certain investigations, so that the Crown 
which were a disgrace to the adminis- | might be advised whether the claim was 


tration of justice in their country. well-founded or not; and the Committee 
Mr, Kenny 
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of Privileges, when they came to hear 
a Peerage case, always expected that 
counsel representing the Crown should 
sum up the case, and indicate whether 
the Committee ought or ought not to 
grant the title. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he should like the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate to say who was respon- 
sible for the provision of such an ade- 
quate staff as would secure that there 
should be no delay in any Department 
with regard to deeds or extracts of deeds ? 
Perhaps the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might tell him that it was the 
Treasury, and not himself personally, 
who was responsible for the appointment 
of such a staff as would guard against 
undue delay. If the Treasury was 
responsible, the injustice was moreaggra- 
vated, because the people of Scotland 
paid fees adequate to secure despatch. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour) said, the last question of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay) related not to 
the Vote applicable to Law and Justice, 
but to the Vote relative to the Register 
House. As a matter of fact, it was the 
Treasury and the Registrar General’s 
Department who were responsible. He 
did not feel competent to go fully into 
the subject ; but he might point out that 
it would not be quite just to assume that 
wherever there was delay there was ne- 
cessarily blame, because there were cer- 
tain functions requiring to be performed 
both in the writing up of registers and 
in the making of extracts, which, from 
their very nature, prevented more than 
a certain number of persons being em 
ployed on the work simultaneously. The 
work would be done, he was sure, with 
all due despatch, and whatever staff was 
necessary would be employed. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished to 
ask a question with reference to a De- 
partment in which he had taken consi- 
derable interest—namely, that of Woods 
and Forests. He noticed that in this 
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ries and teinds, and such things, in Scot- 
land came under this head. It would be 
satisfactory to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) to know that the law 
charges of the Department had very 
largely diminished of late years. There 
was less litigation than formerly. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
fisheries could not come under the head 
of Woods and Forests. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the public fisheries did 
| not, but the Crown salmon fisheries cer- 
| tainly did; and many of the greatest 
| questions that had arisen in the Depart- 
|ment had related to salmon fisheries, 
| and also to foreshores. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Lord Advocate had not explained how 
the £1,000 for expenses of agents attend- 
ing to the interests of the Crown was 
distributed. All he had given the Com- 
mittee to understand was, although some 
years ago a good portion of the money 
went for investigating Peerage claims, 
of late years no such work had been 
done. If that was the case, the Govern- 
ment could not want all the money, and 
it would be fair to move a reduction of 
the Vote for that reason alone. But 
with regard to the Office of Woods, the 
explanation of the Lord Advocate did 
not appear to explain anything. They 
found that £450 was set down for office 
work in the Office of Woods; but three 
lines above that £1,000 was charged for 
the Office of Woods. It would occur to 
anybody that if £1,000 was charged for 
\the Office of Woods, and if costs and 
expenses were recovered to the amount 
of £450, that £450 might well come out 
of the £1,000; but, instead of that, it 
was added to it. There must be an 
error there. If there was not, then an 
explanation was wanted. Perhaps the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman could 
| give the Committee further information ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrovur) said, the hon. Member for 














Vote there was a charge of £1,000 for | Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
“Law Agents’ bills of charges for the | would see that the £1,000 was followed 
Office of Woods and Forests.”” He was | by £500 for ‘‘ other departments.” Then 
speaking from memory; but he thought | there was an estimated reduction for 
he was quite correct in saying that the probable amount to be recovered within 
Crown Woods and Forests in Scotland | the year of £300, and that brought the 
were confined to six farms in Caithness. | estimate down to £1,200. The estimate 
Was it possible that, under such circum- | did not seem to him to suggest the diffi- 
stances, there should be a charge of| culty which occurred to the hon. Gentle- 
£1,000 for law agents’ charges ? | man. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B.| Mz. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, that 
Batrovur) said, that all the Crown fishe- | if the £300 was deducted, and the £450 
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was charged on the very same account, 
there must be, according to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s own show- | 
ing, an error of £150. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the hon. Member must 
see that the £300 was set down as the 
probable amount to be recovered during 
the year, while the £4C0 was an absolute 
charge. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
these were estimates, and not actual | 
sums at all, they were dealing with, and 
the Lord Advocate had not said how it 
was he asked for £1,000 for agents, the 
need for whose services he himself ad- 
mitted no longer existed. 

Mr. KENNY said, this was a case 
which the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) would, no doubt, understand. 
Perhaps he would explain it to the Com- 
mnittee ? | 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that | 


the amounts recovered were put down in | 
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not be required to pay. any expenses 
connected with their investigation. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed 


that if a debit and credit account were 


made out, it would be found that the 
fees paid by the persons claiming Peer- 
ages would very much exceed the fees 
which were paid to the Law Officers for 
conducting the investigations. It must 
be obvious to his hon. Friend (Mr, 
Ramsay) that when a person made a 
claim to a Peerage which had been in 
abeyance, it was necessary that some 
public officer should attend and watch 
the case on behalf of the Crown. It 
could not be expected that the applicant 
should pay the expenses of his enemy as 
well as his own. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £24,603, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


diminution of the sums charged. As to necessary to defray the Charge which will come 


the ‘‘expenses of agents attending to 
the interests of the Crown,” the item | 
varied from year to year; it varied to a | 
large extent from the want of regular | 
recurrence of Peerage claims. For in- | 


in course of payment during the year ending on 


the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices in Her. Majesty’s Ge- 


neral Register House, Edinburgh.”’ 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 





stance, the item charged under this head | the administration of the Register House 
in 1868 was £2,337; in 1879, £648; in| excited a great deal of interest in Edin- 
1880, £1,212; and in 1882, £2,609. In| burgh. There were several grievances 
that year there were two Peerage claims, |in connection with that administration 
including the Annandale case. It was; which he would endeavour to explain as 
hoped that £1,000 would cover the ex-| briefly as possible. A few years ago, 
penses during the next year. If any/| the clerks and other officials in the Re- 
expenses were not incurred, of course, | gister House, Edinburgh, were made 
the money would not be paid. | Civil servants, and the charge for them 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not| put upon the Treasury. Amongst the 
think the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Court-| arrangements that were made, first, 
ney’s) answer was quite clear. £300) second and third class clerks were cre- 
was set down as the probable amount) ated. As to the first class clerks, he had 
which would be recovered, and it was | no observation to make; but in respect 
deducted; but £450 was the amount’ to the second and third class clerks, the 
actually recovered, and that was charged. | complaint of the third class clerks was, 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the true that while their rate of remuneration 
explanation of the matter was that in| was very much below that of second 
the one case the recovery was from the | class clerks, their duties were decidedly 
Crown, and in the other case against the the same. In answer to a Question he 
Crown. |(Mr. Mackintosh) put some time ago, 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had always | the Lord Advocate stated that the duties 
understood that those who inherited | of the two classes were analogous, but 
Peerages were made to pay certain sums | that the quality of the work was much 
for the honours they acquired. Why better in the one case than in the other. 
should they not pay this £1,000? He While the second class clerks began at 
did not see any reason why the expenses £170 and rose to £240, the third class 
connected with the investigation of Peer- clerks commenced at £90 and increased 
age claims should fall as acharge on the to £160. The second class clerks were 
public. The public took no interest in 12 in number, and the third class 63. 
the Peerages, and, therefore, they chould The latter thought that, as they had to 
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perform exactly the same duties as the 


second class clerks, they were very im- | 


properly and unfairly treated. He 
thought it was a matter which ought to 
be dealt with by the Treasury. The 





result had not been satisfactory; and he 
thought that an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of that House was the only way 
of properly dealing with the matter, 
and no other would be satisfactory to 


engrossing clerks, also, had a grievance. | the public, or those more immediately 
Those clerks were only paid for the work | concerned. 

they did, and he believed that in the Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, that he 
aggregate something like £8,000 was | had muchpleasurein supporting thecom- 
paid them. They did important work, | plaint put forward by his hon. Friend 
because accuracy in the engrossment of | opposite. The grievances of the clerks of 
the public records was most essential. | the Sasines Office had been frequently 
Some time ago, these clerks sent a Memo- | brought before the public in recent 
rial to the Lords Commissioners of the | years, and always in a quiet and tem- 
Treasury in which they set forth the | perate manner. He (Mr. J. A. Camp- 
most depressing effect which certain bell) thought that the patience and 
recent regulations had had upon them. | moderation which the clerks of this Office 
Amongst others, it was stated that an | had shown in prosecuting their com- 
errors’ book was kept, and the result of | plaints entitled them to favourable con- 
the audit had been that since the begin- | sideration. It was impossible to ex- 
ning of the year every engrossing clerk | aggerate the importance of the Sasines 
had been fined from one month’s to 10 | Office to the public; and it was certainly 








weeks’ salary. Recently an order had | 
been issued threatening even a more 
severe punishment; and the Memo- 
rialists complained that the  suspi- 
cions and threatening had a very de- 
moralizing influence upon them, and 
made them work in daily fear. Now, 
this was a lamentable state of matters 
to have in any Public Office. Some of | 
the clerks were obliged to work some- 
times 70 hours a-week, and yet their | 
payment was not greater than that made | 
to similar clerks 60 or 70 years ago. | 
He held it was the duty of the Treasury | 
to look into the grievances of these clerks | 
without delay. Another point he had, 
to bring under the notice of the Com- 
mittee was that the fees for searches 
charged in the Register House were) 
much larger than necessary, and out- 
siders took up the tusinessand undersold | 
the Government. It was of importance | 
that the Treasury should look into this | 
matter, and consider whether or not | 
they should any longer permit these | 
high charges to be made, or, on the 
other hand, should permit outside people | 
to make use of the public records ata 
very small charge. A further point was 
that for a great number of years the 
receipts in this Office had far exceeded 
the expenses. In the last 10 years, 
nearly £40,000 had been taken from the 
pockets of the proprietors of land and 
houses in Scotland, while the expenses 
had not reached nearly that amount. 
Complaints had been made to the Trea- 
sury upon this subject, anda Depart- 
mental inquiry had been made, but the 





a serious matter that so large a propor- 
tion of the staff should be discontented 


‘and feel that they had serious grounds 


for complaint against the Government. 
The hon. Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Fraser-Mackintosh) had referred to the 
number of the third class clerks. These 
clerks numbered no less than 63, while 
there were only 12 second class clerks ; 


‘so that the 63 third class clerks saw 


little prospect of promotion into the 
second class. While their remuneration 
was very much less than that given to 
the second class clerks, their work was 
of equal importance. In a Memorial 
which they presented they stated that 
the work of the two classes was abso- 
lutely the same. It would be seen by 
reference to the Estimates that the third 
elass clerks began at £90 a-year, and 
reached no higher salary than £160 
a-year, which was £10 less than the 
minimum salary of second class clerks, 
In the Treasury Minute, dated March 
8th, something like a promise had been 
made to these third class clerks that their 
case should be considered, it being stated 
that the number of the second classclerks 
would be subjected to revision hereafter 
when experience had shown to what 
proportion of the staff it would be neces- 
sary to intrust work which they at pre- 
sent performed. These clerks Jooked 
upon that as indicating a probability, 
although it was not an absolute pro- 
mise, that their case would be recon- 
sidered before much time had elapsed. 
They felt that now sufficient experience 
had been obtained of the working of the 
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Office to enable the Treasury tocome to order to have the work of the Office 
a decision upon their Memorial, and | thoroughly and efficiently done. But in 
what they asked for was a public urging on the Government that the 
inquiry such as was held some years Memorial of these clerks should receive 
ago with regard to the Deeds Office in | favourable consideration, and that a 
Ireland. The hon. Member opposite had | public inquiry into the whole condition 
also referred to clerks who were de- and management of this Office should be 
scribed in the Estimates as copyists. held, he desired to say that that would 
Their grievance was that, owing to|be the shortest and the best way of 
changes adopted by the Keeper of the restoring public confidence. 

Register of Sasines, their power of ob-; Mr. ANDERSON said, that, in sup- 
taining emoluments had been reduced, | porting what the hon. Member for 
new duties having been imposed upon | Inverness had stated, he would like to 
them which interfered with their oppor- | add that these engrossing clerks had not 
tunities of earning money. Their pre- only complained of the time their duties 
sent rate of pay was the same as it was occupied, but that they were not in any 
70 years ago, but owing to the changes! way on the permanent staff. They 
made in the Department they could | might go on year after year, but they 
now only earn 4d. for an amount of| had no hope of being taken on to the 
work for which they formerly received | permanent staff. In former years, the 
sixpence. The consequence was, that in | permanent staff was open to them ; but 
order to earn a decent livelihood they | they were now absolutely debarred from 
had to work from 60 to 70 hours a-week. | being taken into the third class of clerks, 
Some time ago there were serious frauds | and so from being placed on the per- 
committed in this Office, which weretraced | manent staff. That was a great hard- 
to some of the engrossing clerks. It was|ship upon them. There was nothing 
impossible, of course, to excuse fraud ; | to distinguish them from the other clerks, 
but, at the same time, when a fraud | and there was no reason why they should 
was committed byan under-paid servant, not have theso means of promotion open 
there was some ground for reflection on | to them if they were able to pass a Civil 
the employer as well. The public con- | Service examination. Some of them, 
fidence in this Office had been consider- | possibly, would not be able to do that, 
ably shaken by the frauds he had re- | but at least they ought to have the 
ferred to, and a very serious reflection ' opportunity ; and he thought that when 
was cast upon the general management | vacancies occurred in the third class, 
of the Office. He had no intention of | preference should be given to these en- 
throwing blame on the highly respect- | grossing clerks. 

able and able gentleman who was Keeper; Mr. DICK-PEDDIE reminded the 
of this Office. He was a man of first-rate |Committee that, two years ago, he 
position, and great ability, and had in- | brought the grievances of these clerks 
troduced many improvements in the | before the House. The grievances of 
administration of the Office. But there |the third class clerks had been well 
was this serious defect, that, being a | stated by the hon. Member for Inverness, 
gentleman in large private practice, he | but they had not been stated so fully as 
could not devote very much time to|they should be. Their chief grievance 
the Keepership. He would not say that | was not so much that their salaries were 
it might not be the right thing to havea | inadequate when compared with those of 
man of his position at the head of the | the second class clerks, as that they were 
Office, but he would say that if it was, | inadequate when compared with those of 
there ought to be a Deputy Keeper | clerks in all other branches of the Civil 
also, a professional man of high stand- |Service. In this connection it might be 
ing, who could give the whole of his time | well to compare the Register House in 
to the duties of the Office. In answer | Edinburgh with the Registry of Deeds 
to the possible objection that this would | in Ireland. The latter Office contained 
involve an additional charge, he would | only 45 first, second, and third class 
repeat what the hon. Member for clerks, whose salaries amounted to 
Inverness had stated, that the Office | £12,585; while in the Sasine Depart- 
yielded to Government a large profit— | ment of the Register House in Kdin- 
he believed of from £8,000 to £10,000 | burghthere were 83 clerks, whosesalaries 
a-year. There was, therefore, no rea-| amounted to £13,115. If the clerks in 
son whatever for sparing expense in | Edinburgh were paid at the same rate as 
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the Irish clerks, their salaries should 
amount to £22,672. The work in the 
Edinburgh Office was of a very superior 
kind compared with that in the Dublin 
Office. In the Edinburgh Office the clerks 
registered in the public records a great 
variety of writs affecting land in Scot- 
land, and on the accuracy of those re- 
cords depended the validity of all titles 
to land in that country. They were 
not only required to pass Oivil Service 
examinations, but had to go through 
a good deal of legal training, and many 
of them had attended the legal course 
in the University. In Ireland no such 
qualification was required. The only 
qualification there was the passing the 
Civil Service examination. But the 
Scotch clerks, doing much more onerous 
work than those in Ireland, were paid 
less than two-thirds of the amount paid 
for inferior work in the Irish Office. In 
the Sasine Office it was the duty of the 
third class clerks to prepare minutes of 
all the deeds presented for registration. 
In Ireland these minutes were prepared 
by the solicitors of the persons whose 
deeds were presented, and thus a large 
expense fell on the clients of these solici- 
tors from which persons presenting deeds 
for registration in Scotland were exempt. 
While all classes of clerks in the Regis- 
ter House in Edinburgh were paid on a 
much lower scale than that on which the 
clerks in the Irish Registry of Deeds 
were paid, the third class clerks in Edin- 
burgh had a special ground for com- 
plaint. Not only was the scale of their 
pay very low, but their chances of pro- 
motion were very small. In the Irish 
Office the third class clerks had a salary 
beginning at £90 and rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £170. In the 
Scottish Office the salary also began at 
£90, but it rose by annual increments of 
only £5 to £160. But in Ireland the 
second and third class clerks were nearly 
equa! in numbers, while in Scotland the 
second class clerks were 12 in number, 
and the third class clerks 60. The result 
was that in Scotland the third class 
clerks, doing exactly the same work as 
the second class, had but little chance of 
promotion, and could hardly look to get 
into the second class until after 25 to 30 
years of service. It might be said that the 
Irish clerks were overpaid, and that their 
being so was no reason for overpaying 
the Scotch clerks; but he did not think 
the Irish clerks were overpaid, and the 
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Financial Secretary had not, when the 
Vote was discussed, two years ago, ven- 
tured to say that they were. He (Mr. 
Diek-Peddie) believed that they were 
nnderpaid. When he brought this mat- 
ter forward, two years ago, the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury stated, as a 
justification for this low rate of pay, that 
the Government could easily find other 
persons able and willing to do this work 
at the same rate. If they were to act 
upon that test, they might, perhaps, be 
able to effect a large saving in many De- 
partments of the Public Service, and 
might begin with advantage by applying 
it to some of the occupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench. He cordially supported the 
suggestion that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to inquire into this case, 
as was done in the case of the Irish 
Deeds Office some years ago. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
this was a question which in former 
years he had considered, and the first 
conclusion he came to was that these 
elerks had always put forward their 
grievances in the best spirit of modera- 
tion. He was certain it would be for 
the public advantage that, if the alleged 
grievances did exist, the clerks should 
at least feel that their case had been 
fully inquired into before a resolution 
was come to upon the subject. They 
had sent Memorials to the Treasury ; 
but they felt that those Memorials had 
never been "properly attended to, as simi- 
lar Memorials from the Irish Office had 
been some years ago. An Office of such 
importance as this to the country should 
be above all suspicion of error in any 
way, and the clerks should, at all events, 
be satisfied that there had been a full 
inquiry into their grievances. They 
were not satisfied at present, and he 
thought it rested with the Government 
to accede to their extremely just claim. 
This was an Office which returned a large 
sum of money tothe Treasury, and these 
clerks were not asking for a single far- 
thing beyond what was fair. They were 
putting a large sum of money into the 
Treasury ; and, while he agreed that the 
Treasury should see that a proper margin 
of profit was obtained from this Depart- 
ment, they ought to give the clerks, who 
earned the money, proper remuneration. 
But there was no chance of the Treasury 
suffering, and he believed that before 
long it would become a fair question 
whether the fees charged at this Office 
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should not be diminished. That was a 
matter which would have to be tho- 
roughly discussed; and he hoped that 
the whole subject would receive the 
earnest consideration of the Government. 
He wished to put one question to the 
Lord Advocate upon another point affect- 
ing the Registry of Deeds. There were 
two systems of working up the arrears, 
and it was decided that both systems 
should be kept up, in order that there 
should not be any arrears. But he could 
not imagine why the official staff had 
not been employed in this work? He 
was perfectly aware of the great services 
rendered in this Office by Mr. Brodie; but 
he thought Mr. Brodie’s time was so 
much occupied with other matters that 
he had not sufficient leisure for the 
duties of this Office; and he urged that 
whenever a vacancy occurred in the post 
which Mr. Brodie held, some person 
should be appointed to it who would be 
able to devote very much more time to 
its duties. 

Mr. COURTNEY sstated that the 
amount of salary of clerks and pay- 
ment of copyists came to £25,550 a- 
year; but there must be added to 
that amount two items, before it was 
possible to obtain a just account of 
profit and loss—namely, the amount for 
pensions, which was, in fact, deferred 
pay, and the amount for stationery. 
The Non-Effective Vote for the whole 
Office was £4,800. As a matter of 
fact, this Office only just paid its way. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) had expressed the opinion 
that the application of these clerks was 
a just one. [Sir R. Assneron Cross: 
A just application for inquiry.] Well, 
did the right hon. Gentleman know 
whether there had been an inquiry? This 
Office was the subject of an inquiry in 
1881, upon an application of the Depart- 
mental clerks. With regard to the diffe- 
rent classes of clerks in this Office, the 
grievance was that the copyists did 
not become third class clerks, and the 
third class clerks did not become second 
class clerks. The third class clerks were 
in an enviable position when copyists 
were talked of, and in a deplorable posi- 
tion when their own claims were urged. 
He wished to put it to the Scotch Mem- 
bers, whether they were going to pay for 
what was, to a large extent, only routine 
work the same rates which prevailed in 


mercantile offices, or whether they were 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 











going to pay some fancy rates fixed by 
the judgment of the clerks themselves ? 
The appeals made by the Scotch Members 
were appeals to the benevolence of ‘that 
House, at the cost of the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom. There was nothing 
that he was aware of to render it neces- 
sary to deal with this Office on principles 
different from those which were applied 
in the case of other branches of the 
Civil Service. The claim of these clerks, 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) said was a just 
one, had been duly examined at the 
time when the Office was re-arranged in 
1881. Since then, he believed that two 
Memorials had been received, and in 
each case the position of the clerks had 
been reconsidered. The Petition of the 
clerks, referred to particularly by the 
hon. Member for Inverness (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) and by the hon. Member 
for the Glasgow and Aberdeen Univer- 
sities (Mr. J. A. Campbell), had been 
fully considered two months ago. Ap- 
plication had been made to Edinburgh 
for further light upon the matter; but 
in view of the Report received, and of the 
Memorials themselves, the Treasury had 
not seen any ground for acceding to the 
application for an improvement of terms. 
He very much regretted that the rate of 
remuneration of writers should be so 
low ; the Treasury would be glad to see 
an improvement in that respect; but 
they could not increase the salaries of 
these individuals at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the country. Very proper 
rules had been laid down in the Office to 
insure the correctness of the copying 
work, one of which was that the copyists 
should be fined for errors. It was, in 
his opinion, perfectly just that the con- 
sequences of these errors should, to 
some extent, be visited or those who 
made them ; the Memorialists, however, 
asked to to relieved from the conse- 
quences of their own carelessness. That 
application had been fairly considered ; 
it had been judged on its merits; it had 
been referred and reported upon; and 
the Government were obliged to say, re- 
luctantiy, that it was impossible to ac- 
cede to the principles set forth in the 
Memorial. In replying to the appeals of 
the hon. Member for Inverness, and 
other hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, 
he addressed himself to a general prin- 
ciple, and upon that general principle 
he felt that the common sense of the 
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House, as well as public opinion, should 
resist these appplications for increased 
pay at the expense of the taxpayer. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that there 
were no less than 12 men in the Regis- 
try of Deeds Office, Edinburgh, who got 
£500 a-year, as compared with four 
persons in the Irish Office. Then, with 
regard to the whole number of Curators 
and Assistant Keepers, with salaries 
rising to £550 a-year, there was nothing 
like a corresponding arrangement in the 
Dublin Office. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had not gone with sufficient fulness into 
the case, and that hon. Members on 
those Benches would require some fur- 
ther particulars. Their contention was 
that the Civil Service system, as between 
the two countries, should be the same, 
and if a Committee were moved for to 
consider whether the employés should 
be dealt with in the same way he should 
support the Motion. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought 
that a great deal more might be done 
with regard to this Office in the interest 
of the taxpayer than had been done. 
He was amused at the facility with 
which that rigid political economist the 
Secretary to the Treasury denounced 
appeals to the benevolence of the House 
of Commons, and also at his remark 
that men must be justly punished if 
they made mistakes. Why, the Keeper 
of the Registry of Sasines received 
£1,000 a-year as salary, and Parliament 
had decreed that he should devote the 
whole of his time to that important 
Office. But he and his hon. Friends had 
heard that he had another Office, 
and that his present business left him 
no time to attend to the important 
duties of the Register House. He 
asked where was this severe appli- 
cation of the principles of political 
economy to begin and to end? All they 
asked was that there should be an in- 
quiry into the condition of affairs at the 
Register House. He reminded the 
Committee that in the course of the 
trial of certain clerks of the Office, one 
of the counsel declared that the Register 
House was rotten from top to bottom. 
Departmental inquiries, under such cir- 
cumstances, were of no use, because the 
only desire would be to hush up the 
bulk of the jobs that were perpetrated. 
The appointment of a Committee of In- 
quiry, composed of Members of that 
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House, would, he was convinced, be at- 
tended with very different results; and 
although the conduct of some overpaid 
officials in connection with the Depart- 
ment might be gone into, the result, in 
his opinion, could not fail to be of bene- 
fit to the public interest. The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had stated that the 
surplus of the Department derived from 
the fees was not great; but that was not 
due to the amount paid for the labour 
of copyists and clerks. With regard to 
the alteration in the arrangements to 
which the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury had referred, he re- 
minded the Committee that it was only 
when the state of things at the Register 
House became a public scandal, and a 
lively interest was taken in it by the 
people, that any reform was introduced, 
and then all that was done was to adopt 
the Glasgow system which had been for 
years in operation with regard to the 
registration of titles. But there was an- 
other point. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Inverness Burghs( Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) had referred to the great 
difference between the charges made by 
private and official searchers, and the re- 
sult this difference had in throwing busi- 
ness into the hands of private searchers. 
He would ask whether the interest of the 
taxpayer might not be served by 
reducing the large official charges? 
Finally, he thought every reason pointed 
to the desirability of instituting a 
public inquiry in order to see whether 
the working of the Department might 
be improved, and whether they could 
cut down the salaries of men who, 
although highly paid, did not attend 
to their work. For these reasons, if 
his hon. Friend divided the Committee 
on his Amendment, he should certainly 
support him. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour) said, there was one point in the 
statement of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow which he could not pass over with- 
out reply. His hon. Friend had quoted 
the observation of counsel in a trial 
which had taken place, and which obser- 
vation he was afraid was used with 
forensic licence, to the effect that the 
Register House was rotten from top to 
bottom. That was a statement well 
known to all acquainted with the Office 
to be entirely unfounded. It was made 
in the course of the trial of certain clerks 
who had been guilty of certain frauds in 
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connection with the charges they made 
for copying. It appeared, in the course 
of the inquiry, that in the lower depart- 
ment there was a deficiency of check 
with regard to the counting of the num- 
ber of words in each page of work, and 
the result was that safeguards were in- 
troduced for checking the amount of 
work done. The suggestion that the 
head of the Department, or the large 
number of clerks in the Office who had 
their responsible duties to discharge, 
should count the words in the copy, was 
really too extravagant to be seriously 
treated in the House of Commons. 
Everyone in the Office was responsible, 
according to his degree, for the work 
which he had to do, and for seeing that 
those below him did their duty. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had been in 
expectation that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate 
would have been able to favour the 
Committee with some proofs that the 
Department was in all respects efficient. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had simply referred to some complaint 
that had been made with regard to the 
condition of the work in one of the De- 
partments of the Office; but he had not 
shown that the Office was in a state of 
efficiency. It was to have been ex- 
pected that the Government would take 
into their consideration the complaints 
which had been made, and not alone the 
complaints with regard to the position 
of the clerks; because his hon. Friend 
had, in bringing that matter forward, 
other objects in view than the mere 
raising of salaries. He agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury that for a number of men to 
enter an office upon well-understood 
conditions, and then to make complaints 
with regard to the salaries they received, 
was not just. He thought that the fair 
market value of their services, which the 
taxpayers of the country were willing to 
pay, was the proper pay of persons em- 
ployed in the Public Service; and that, 

e believed, was the rule which should 
guide the Treasury when they were 
dealing with questions of this kind. But 
he was not satisfied that this establish- 
ment was as efficient as it might be 
made; and, therefore, he agreed that a 
thorough investigation should take place 
at no distant period. He considered, 
also, that there should be no undue dis- 
tinction with regard to the clerks—that 
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their case should be considered and jus- 
tice done. He trusted, therefore, that 
there would be an official investigation 
which would satisfy those in the Public 
Service that they were being cared for, 
and that they were receiving what was 
a proper return for their services, 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that, as a 
general rule, Government employés in 
Edinburgh or Dublin were not entitled 
to as much remuneration as if they were 
employed in London. It was well known 
that rents were higher in London than 
in Dublin or in Edinburgh. [‘‘ No!”] 
An hon. Member said ‘‘ No!” but he 
had seen houses in London let at much 
higher rents than those of the same 
quality and size in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
There was not the least doubt about 
that point; and, besides, many things 
were sold at a higher rate of profit in 
London than in other cities. Therefore, 
he said, no argument could be estab- 
lished on that ground for reconsidering 
these salaries. Again, no account seemed 
to be taken by hon. Members of the dif- 
ference of cost of land and building so 
far as concerned the premises in which 
the work of these Departments was 
carried on. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxzs): I 
would point out to the hon. Member 
that the Question now before the Com- 
mittee is that of the expenses of the 
Register House, Edinburgh. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he merely wished 
to point out that the value of the premises 
in which these Departments were placed 
was an important factor in the calcula- 
tion. It was argued that the fees ex- 
ceeded in amount the outlay in payment 
of officials ; and he was drawing attention 
to the fact that the hon. Gentleman who 
used that argument lost sight of the 
value of the houses in which the business 
was carried on. : 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH said, 
as the Government had held out no hope 
that an inquiry would be held, he felt it 
his duty to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘Thatasum, not exceeding £24,103, begranted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1886, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices in Her Majesty’s Ge- 
neral Register House, Edinburgh.” — (Mr, 
Fraser-Mackintosh.) 
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CotonEL NOLAN contended that the 
only true principle to apply in matters 
of this kind was that the Civil Service 
employés should be paid the same in the 
Three Kingdoms. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was, of 
course, entitled to his opinion on the 
subject of the relative cost of living in 
Dublin and London; but he (Colonel 
Nolan) was also able to form some opi- 
nion on that matter, and the conclusion 
he had arrived at was that there was no 
difference. It was true that owing to 
the fact of the Union a large number of 
old houses in Dublin were let at low 
rents. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 19 ; 
Noes 64: Majority 45.—(Div. List, 
No. 186.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £79,897, to complete the sum for 
Prisons (Scotland). 

Dr. CAMERON said, there was one 
item in this Vote to which he wished to 
call attention—attention, he believed, 
never having been called to it before, 
He would ask his right hon. Friend the 
Lord Advocate and the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury to look 
into the matter. In the list of prisons 
there was the prison of Jedburgh, which 
was almost entirely useless—that was to 
say, it would be useless were it not for 
the number of persons imprisoned in it 
under the Tweed Fisheries Acts. These 
were most iniquitous Acts, which en- 
abled persons to be imprisoned on the 
evidence of a single witness. There was 
nothing analogous to them in Scotland. 
Only the other day several persons 
had been imprisoned on perjured evi- 
dence. It was true that when the 
circumstances were represented to the 
Home Secretary he instantly had the 
men released. He need not say, how- 
ever, that no action had been taken 
against the perjurers. It was prepos- 
terous that this prison should be retained 
and kept up at the public expense merely 
for the benefit of the proprietors of the 
Tweed fisheries, and the maintenance of 
an iniquitous law. He hoped the mat- 
ter would be remedied, or, at any rate, 
that the fishery proprietors would not 
be allowed to conduct these prosecutions 
under an entirely exceptional system of 


law. He trusted the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman ‘would look into the 
subject, at least, to the extent of seein 
that persons confined in Jedburgh Gaol 
were confined on the same evidence as 
was required in the case of any other 
criminals. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) promised to look into the 
matter. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to give instruc- 
tions to the Commissioners to separate 
the Criminal Lunacy Department from 
the other Departments. They had had 
separate accounts prepared for some 
years, but had not this year; and that 
he felt to be a defect. The system 
of separate accounts had enabled them 
to contrast the expenditure on crimi- 
nal lunatics at Perth with the charge 
made for persons of the same class 
at Broadmoor, and other Criminal Lu- 
natic Asylums. He did not wish to 
delay the Committee by proposing any 
reduction of the Vote; but he thought 
it would be satisfactory to have these 
separate accounts, and regretted that 
they were not shown in the present 
Estimate. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he quite agreed 
that it was better to have the accounts 
separated ; but there was some difficulty 
in the way of the arrangement. He 
would see what could be done in the 
matter in the future. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he saw an” 
item of £648 for the maintenance of 
prisoners in police cells. He would like 
to ask the hon. Gentleman for what time, 
on an average, were prisoners kept in 
police cells? They saw no such charge 
in the Irish Prison Estimates. He 
mentioned this matter, as he wished to 
ascertain whether prisoners were de- 
tained in prison a very long time before 
being brought to trial. £648 seemed a 
very large item, and it must either re- 
present a very large number of pri- 
soners detained for a short time in 
police cells, or a small number detained 
for a long time. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the charge covered 
the entire country. There were some 
places where there were no gaols, but 
only a certain number of police cells, 
licensed for giving short terms of im- 
prisonment—terms of 14days. Licences 
were given to these places for the deten- 
tion of prisoners for short periods, so ag 
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to avoid the trouble and expense of 

having to remove them to the more im- 

see places of detention, which might 
© some distance away. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked whether 
he was to understand that these so-called 
‘police cells” included not only ordi- 
nary barrack cells, but also special places 
of confinement ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): We have no “ barrack cells” 
in Scotland. I cannot say whether the 
Scotch prison system is in any way 
similar to the Irish. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he desired 
to put a question on another subject— 
namely, the grants to the Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society. The item was a very 
small one, and it would seem that it had 
reference to some one particular pri- 
soner—it would seem that some one pri- 
soner had been aided in a particular 
town. If the item covered aid to more 
than one prisoner the amount given in 
each case must be very small. He (Mr. 
Harrington) did not wish to be under- 
stood as taking exception to the Vote. 
To his mind it was a Vote for a most 
laudable purpose, and his desire would 
be rather to extend the assistance under 
such a Vote than anything else. Could 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate tell him how the 
Vote was disposed of—whether it was 
given to one prisoner or more, and where 
it was given ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur) said, the item covered several 
grants, no one of them exceeding £2 in 
amount. He had the details with him 
if the hon. Member desired to have them. 
The grants were distributed very widely. 
With regard to the other subject men- 
tioned just now by the hon. Member, he 
found, from the details as to the deten- 
tion of prisoners in Scotland, that the 
detentions in the police cells varied from 
one to seven days. In some places the 
average was four days, in others only 
one; but nowhere was thero a longer 
detention than seven days. 

Vote agreed to. 

(7.) £60,066, to complete the sum for 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Ire- 
land. 

(8.) £785, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Court Registry, Ireland. 

(9.) £1,513, tocompletethe sum forthe 
Registry of Judgments, Ireland. 


The Lord Advocate 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £99,980, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Expenses 
of the General Prisons Board in Ireland, and of 
the Prisons under their control; and of the Re- 
gistration of Habitual Criminals.”’ 


Mr. HEALY: No, no! 

Mr. SEXTON: I must ask the Go- 
vernment to postpone this Vote, as 
several matters which will have to be 
discussed arise upon it. 

Mr. HEALY: I move that the Chair- 
man do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Healy.) 


Mr. COURTNEY: I am afraid if we 
persevered with this it would lead to 
some difficulty. I would propose not to 
go on with it if the Motion for Progress 
is withdrawn. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £51,944, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Expenses of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland.” 


Cotonet NOLAN said, he did not 
wish to detain the Committee very long 
on this Vote; but there was just one 
matter to which he desired to call the 
attention of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. HEALY: Postpone the Vote. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he only desired 
to draw the attention of tae Chief Se- 
cretary to the desirability of having an 
industrial school for boys at Clifden, in 
Connemara. There was a school for 
girls, and it was very necessary that 
there should be one for boys also. The 
nearest boys’ industrial school to the 
Clifden district at the present time was 
a long way off, and he, therefore, trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary would bear this appeal in mind. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had an objection 
to the Vote being taken at all to-night. 
He had been in communication with 
some of the Irish officials as to the state 
cf the schools in the Province of Con- 
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naught; but as yet had not received all 
the information he desired. He was now 
waiting for an answer, and, therefore, 
would ask for the postponement of the 


Vote. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Does the hon. 
Member say he has been in communica- 
tion with the Irish Government ? 

Mr.SEXTON: No; not with the right 
hon. Gentleman, but with some of the 
local officials. 

Mr. HEALY: We have given several 
Irish Votes without discussion, and I 
think the right hon. Gentleman ought 
in fairness to postpone this one. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it would not 
take the Committee very long to dispose 
of this Vote. The rest might be ad- 
journed. 

Mr. HEALY: To Monday? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; he was afraid 
the Army Estimates would have to be 
taken on Monday. The present Vote it 
would be well to consider to-night, and 
the Votes postponed now would have a 
better chance of full discussion if deferred 
until to-morrow ; because, if deferred 
until any other day, several important 
Votes already postponed would have to 
be considered before them. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was impossible 
for Irish Members to assent to the dis- 
cussion of the Vote for Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools now. He thought 
the Irish Members had acted in the 
matter most reasonably, and that the 
Government were most unreasonable in 
now seeking to press the Vote, As he 
had already stated, he was in com- 
munication with certain local officials in 
Ireland, but had not yet received the 
full explanation he desired. 

Mr. MOORE said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would not press the Vote to-night. He 
looked upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment on this subject as most ques- 
tionable, and did not see what object 
the right hon. Gentleman could have in 
desiring to embarrass the working of 
these institutions in Ireland. He (Mr. 
Moore) found it necessary to make 
frequent complaints as to the working 
of these institutions; and he certainly 
thought a little time should be allowed 
to enable them to go thoroughly into 
the matter. He earnestly hoped the 
Government would not expect or ask 
them to go on with the Vote at this 
hour. If the Government insisted, it 
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would be necessary for the Irish Mem- 
bers to resist them. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
he had given a very reasonable argu- 
ment when he said that if the Vote were 
postponed it would only come on some 
other day after a number of other de- 
ferred Votes, when the opportunity for 
discussion might not be so good as to- 
day. However, if hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite did not agree with him, he would 
withdraw the Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(10.) £4,066, to complete the sum for 
the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
Treland. 


Mr. COURTNEY: We will go on 
with Class IV. now. 
Mr. HEALY: No, no! 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass IV.—Epvecarton, Scrence, 
AND ART. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £284,825, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Science and Art De 
ment, and of the Establishments connected 
therewith.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he would move 
that the Chairman do report Progress. 
This was Friday night, at the end of a 
long week of hard work, and he thought 
the least the Government could do would 
be to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Mr. HEALY said, the Irish Members 
had been under the fond delusion that 
if they allowed the last Class to pass 
they would no longer be kept there; 
at any rate, that they would not be 
kept, as they were yesterday, until 4 
o’clock in the morning. The Irish 
Members had allowed several Irish 
Votes which they might have discussed 
to pass—Votes the very reasonable dis- 
cussion of which would have occupied at 
least an hour and a-half. The Govern- 
ment themselves had felt the inconve- 
nience of the long night they had had yes- 
terday—they had shown how oppressed 
they were by being unable to attend in 
their places at 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
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They had got a big bunch of Votes to- 
night; but yet they desired, in the most 
gluttonous manner possible, to go on 
still further. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I think there 
is something in what the hon. Gentle- 
man says; therefore, we will not press 
more Votes to-night. The House, how- 
ever, ought to be aware that it will be 
very hard work to get the Votes through 
in good time. 

Mr. SEXTON: Are we to understand 
that the Irish Votes in Class III. will 
be taken on Tuesday ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes. 

Mr. WARTON: Will the Irish Vote 
No. 22 in Class I.—which was struck out 
for some unaccountable reason—be taken 
then? Why was that Vote kept out ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes; that Vote 
will be taken. As hon. Gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the matter are aware, 
there was great difficulty in going on 
with the Vote in question. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
[prtu 299.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he rose 
for the purpose of moving a new clause, 
to come in after Clause 2. The clause 
ran in this way— 

(Advances to be made at three and a-half 

per cent. ) 

‘Notwithstanding anything in the Public 
Works Loans Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Vic. c. 77), 
the rate of interest on loans granted by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners under the 
authorisation of the Harbours and Passing Tolls 
Act 1861 (24 & 25 Vic. c. 47) shall not exceed 
the rate of £3 10s. per annum on each £100 where 
the aggregate amount of principal money due to 
the said Commissioners from any one harbour au- 
thority, in pursuance of the said Harbour and 
Passing Tolls Act, does not exceed £100,000.” 


The object of this clause was simply to 
lace the conditions under which Har- 
our Authorities could obtain loans on 

exactly the same footing as they were 

prior to 1879, with this one exception— 
that the rate of interest he now proposed 

Was 3} per cent instead of 3}. He 


Ur. Healy 
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thought it quite possible that 3} per cent 
might not leave sufficient margin to enable 
the Treasury to recoup itself for ex- 
penses of management or losses; but he 
was perfectly certain that 3} would leave 
quite sufficient margin, and that no loss 
could possibly accrue to the Treasury. 
His contention was that loans for har- 
bours should not be treated as ordi- 
nary loans. The Harbours and Pass- 
ing Tolls Act was passed in order to 
relieve the country from making large 
grants for the purpose of harbour con- 
struction. The Act was to enable works 
to be carried out by means of loans which 
were going to be of national use and 
profit; and it was a hard thing that faith 
should be broken with Harbour Autho- 
rities, and that they should be treated 
on the same footing as borrowers for 
purposes of much less national import- 
ance in regard to the rate of interest 
they had to pay. He was quite aware 
that a very considerable loss had accrued 
from these various loans which had 
been made by the State. These figures 
had been given. In 1879 the amount 
of interest receivable at 3 per cent on 
all the loans which had been granted 
up to that time was £10,095,000, 
whereas the actual amount received 
was only £9,361,000, being a loss, on 
the whole, of £734,000; but no such 
loss had occurred with regard to har- 
bour loans. The amount of interest 
received on loans under the Harbours 
and Passing Tolls Act since 1861 was 
£897,381; the amount that would have 
been receivable at 3} per cent was 
£890,964, being £6,427 less than the 
sum actually received, whereas, if the 
rate of interest had been calculated at 
3 per cent, there was a balance of 
£75,000. Therefore, so far as interest 
was concerned, there had heen no loss 
on these harbour loans; so that, in all 
probability, were a uniform rate of 3} 
per cent charged, there would be enough 
margin to enable the Treasury to recoup 
itself for expenses of management or 
such losses as might possibly occur. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would show 
some pity towards the harbours, and 
would accept the small proposal he was 
venturing to make. 

New Clause (Advances to be made at 
three and a-half per cent,)—(IMr. Mar- 
joribanks,\—brought up, and read the 
first time, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curipers): My hon. Friend 
has taken a course which I think is 
without precedent, and which very 
nearly approaches to a violation of the 
Rule under which our financial Busi- 
ness is conducted. I do not think there 
has been, on any previous occasion, a 
proposal made by a private Member to 
introduce into a Bill of this kind, which 
does not deal with questions of interest 
at all, a clause amending, for the pur- 
pose of this Act, the Act of 1879, and 
thereby imposing a charge on the public. 
If my hon. Friend’s clause is passed, the 
consequence will be that in future there 
will be a diminution of interest on these 
loans, which will thereby become an 
additional charge on the taxpayers. At 
the same time, I cannot say that, al- 
though that .is the effect of my hon. 
Friend’s proposal, it is distinctly a 
breach of the Standing Order; so I do 
not take exception to it on that ground. 
But, whether it is so or not, it is un- 
doubtedly opposed to the spirit and the 
custom which regulates our financial 
transactions; and I hope that on that 
account it will not receive the support 
of the Committee. Under the Act of 
1861, these loans below £100,000 paid 
3} per cent; but it soon became evident 
that those loans did not leave such a 
margin as would relieve the Government 
and the taxpayer from loss, and the 
result was that in 1879 the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, introduced a general Act fixing 
the rates of interest to be paid on loans 
of all kinds, but giving, at the same time, 
to the Treasury a relaxing power with 
reference to them. That proposal can- 
not be said to have been lightly dis- 
cussed in this House, for it raised con- 
siderable debate, and no little difference 
of opinion. [Mr. Sexton: What was 
the rate you first mentioned? ] The 
rate was 3} per cent for sums under 
£100,000, and for sums above £100,000 
a rate not exceeding £5 per cent. The 
right hon. Gentleman the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer introduced, 
therefore, into the Act of 1879 a pro- 
vision putting all loans upon the same 
footing, assigning a scale of from 3} 
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to 4} per cent with reference to the 
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duration of the loan. I was saying 
that that proposal was fully discussed in 
this House; and although there was 
much difference of opinion upon certain 
questions, I remember that the House 
was distinctly in favour of the proposal 
laying down a general rule, and giving 
the Treasury arelaxing power; and now 
my hon. Friend proposes to take loans 
for harbours out of the general category, 
to take away the power of the Treasury 
under the Act of 1879, and to lay down 
a hard-and-fast line for all loans made 
with regard to harbours. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Under 
£100,000. 

TaeECHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER(Mr.Cutrpers): Under £100,000, 
whatever their duration may be. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: That only 
refers to loans under the Harbours and 
Passing Tolls Act, and they cannot be 
for a longer period than 50 years; there- 
fore, it is not for any undefined period 
whatever. 

TazCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) : My hon. Friend 
has not looked at the construction of 
his clause. He proposes that 3} per 
cent should be charged, whether the 
term is 25, 30, or 40 years. Before I 
come to the manner in which I propose 
to deal with my hon. Friend’s proposal, 
let me put to the Committee what are 
the facts in reference to the risks which 
the taxpayer runs in making these loans 
to harbours. Up to the present time, 
we have advanced to harbours, under 
the Act of 1861, the sum of £2,600,000, 
roughly. Of that amount £34,000 have 
been written off, and about £70,000 of 
principal are in arrear at the present 
moment, so that, instead of receiving 
3} per cent interest, we have actually 
been paid £25,00 to £30,000 less on the 
amounts advanced. The House must 
thus remember that there is a consider- 
able amount of money, in connection 
with these loans, either lost, or in 
danger of being lost. Now, my hon. 
Friend seems to think that there is 
something peculiar in harbours, which 
makes advances for harbours more 
secure than advances for other pur- 
poses. I am bound to say that the 
fact is just the reverse. The opera- 
tions of the sea are so uncertain and so 
destructive that these works are subject 
to great and perilous influences to which 
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other works are not exposed; and I 
find that at the present time harbour 
loans are by no means secure; for in- 
stance, at Wick and Port Erin; and, 
therefore, so far from making special 
exceptions in favour of harbour loans, 
if any exception were to be made 
at all, I think it should be in an 
opposite direction. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think that the Committee 
would do very unwisely to run counter 
to the position which was taken by the 
late Government in 1879, when the scale 
of rates was fixed by the Bill brought in 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But my hon. Friend would 
expect something more from me than 
that. I have said that I think it would 
be unwise to take from the Treasury the 
power they have under this Act of 1879; 
and I think I can give reasons why that 
should not be done, and why a hard-and- 
fast line of 3} per cent, whatever may be 
the duration of the loan, would not be 
wise; and I will state to the Committee 
how I should propose to deal with this 
question, if the matter is still left, as I 
hope the House will allow it to be, to 
the discretion of the Treasury. What I 
would ask of the House is not to disturb 
the discretion of the Treasury in dealing 
with these loans, and not to take from 
the general category of the Act of 1879 
these particular loans, but to allow the 
Treasury to retain their powers under 
that Act. But I will state, at the same 
time, what, if that is the case, we hope 
to do before the House meets in 1885, in 
dealing, not with these loans only, but 
with the whole of the loans made by 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners. 
The present scale, under the Act of 1879, 
is that interest shall be calculated for a 
period not exceeding 20 years at 3} per 
cent; for a period not exceeding 30 
years, at 32 per cent; and for a period 
not exceeding 40 years, at 4 per cent, 
or, exceeding 40 years, 4} per cent, 
What we hope to do is this. When- 
ever collateral security is offered, as will 
be the case with respect to many of these 
works, we will deduct something from 
these rates—I do not say how much. 
Then, in addition to that, I think the 
time has come when we may revise the 
basis of the rate at which the Govern- 
ment can advance money; so that 
the scale now in force under the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Act of 1879 would be subject to two 
deductions—one in respect to the 
cheaper rate of interest, and one in re- 
spect to the rate at which, when there 
is collateral security, these loans should 
be made to Local Authorities. The 
effect of this would be perceptibly to re- 
duce the rate of interest charged for 
these loans. What I will promise my 
hon. Friend and the Committee is that 
during the Recess I will take this ques- 
tion into consideration, not only with 
regard to harbours, but with regard to 
other advances which should receive atten- 
tion. I will undertake to apply the two 
modifications of the scale which I have 
explained; and I will undertake, before 
the Session of 1885, that special ar- 
rangements shall be completed, and 
that the new scales shall come into 
operation. I hope that after that 
promise the Committee will not adopt 
the clause fixing one single line as to 
interest. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that, of 
course, the House was anxious that 
these public works should be carried 
out, if with public money, at a moderate 
rate of interest. Parliament had com- 
witted itself to the view that a consider- 
able risk should be run; but, from the 
manner in which he had spoken, it 
would seem that the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought the whole House was 
in favour of a reduction of the rates of in- 
terest on public loans. All that Members 
wished was that the interest should be 
moderate, and that the loans should be 
safe. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have gone a step further, 
and explained that this Motion had been 
made without Notice. He had never 
heard of a question of so much import- 
ance being raised at 2 o’clock in the 
morning without Notice. When public 
finances were in question, i; was only 
reasonable that proper Notice should be 
given of the terms of the proposal. Cer- 
tainly, many Members would have left 
the House but for the fact that, by 
the accident of a mere question, they 
had learnt from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Vote was to be 
brought on. He should, therefore, 
support the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in resisting this Motion; and, 
indeed, he should hope that, after what 
had occurred, the hon. Member would 
not divide upon the Motion. By this 
Motion the hon. Member came very near 
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violating the wholesome principle that 
private Members could not be allowed 
to propose Motions of this kind. 

Taz CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxgzs): I 
understood from the hon. Member that 
this proposition was intended to apply 
only to future loans; but the clause ap- 
pears to me to be retrospective, and to 
apply to existing loans. The hon. Mem- 
ber must put himself in Order by making 
the clause apply to future loans. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he only 
intended the clause to apply to future 
loans. 

Taz CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarxzs) : The 
hon. Member must make that clear. In 
my opinion, the clause as it stands is 
retrospective. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he would 
amend the clause by inserting before the 
word ‘‘ granted,” in line 2, the words 
‘to be.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, his 
hon. Friend had presided over a Com- 
mittee of this House of which he had 
been a Member, and every Member of 
the House must be indebted to him for 
his labours. But after the frank and 
conciliatory statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he hoped the hon. 
Member would see fit not to proceed 
with his Motion, but would wait for a 
future debate on the subject, when the 
Report of the Committee on Harbours 
had been presented. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that this subject 
had come under the consideration of, 
and had given rise to some unsatisfactory 
remarks by, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. The hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire was entitled to speak with some 
authority on this subject. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had mentioned‘a 
sum of £600,000, of which he said 
£30,000 had been written off, so that in 
a quarter of a century there had been a 
very heavy loss on the capital sum. It 
was too early to assume anything as to 
the remainder; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the Treasury were 
now able to borrow money at 2} per 
cent, so that their position had improved 
something like } per cent. As to har- 
bour loans being particularly perilous, 
he thought the argument was as much 
in favour of the hon. Member as of the 
Government; because, considering the 
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national utility and value of these har- 
bours and the great difficulty of prose- 
cuting them to a successful conclusion, 
if the Government pursued a generous 
policy, the very fact that these harbours 
were perilous investments showed that 
they were entitled to special attention 
from the Government. What was the 
difference between the hon. Member and 
the Government? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman acknowledged that the Govern- 
ment had power to do what the hon. 
Member asked. They had a maximum 
scale, so that they could do what the 
hon. Member asked. Between the letter 
of the Act of Parliament and the dis- 
cretion of the Treasury, he preferred the 
letter of the Act, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, because they had always 
found in Ireland that where the dis- 
cretion of the Treasury operated, a harsh, 
rather than a generous, system was ap- 
plied. The discretion of the Treasury 
meant a harsh policy towards Ireland, 
and he should prefer to have a rate of 
3} per cent under the clause proposed 
by the hon. Member, than 3} or 4} per 
cent under the Treasury. In the County 
Sligo the Harbour Authorities laboured 
under great difficulties; and he would 
recommend the Government not to pursue 
a stingy policy, but to advance these 
loans at as low arate as they could. He 
considered that the hon. Member had 
taken a proper course, for this was a 
Bill dealing with public loans, and he 
simply proposed a clause fixing the rate 
of interest. A more proper occasion 
could not have been taken for bringing 
this matter before the House, and he 
was surprised at any objection being 
raised by a Radical Cabinet. He would 
conclude with one remark—nawmely, that - 
they had reduced the rate of interest by 
1 per cent on railway loans. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, Har- 
bour Trusts did not need to come to the 
Government at all to borrow money at 
4} per cent, because they could raise it 
at that rate in the open market. In 
order to carry out the Act of 1861, they 
should be able to borrow money at the 
lowest possible rate of interest—not more 
than 3$ per cent. He much regretted 
that he should have to trouble the Com- 
mittee to divide on his Motion. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had argued that the danger 
to which the works were exposed was a 
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reason why the Committee should sup- 

ort him in opposing the Motion of the 
ery Member for Berwick ; but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
these works were not constructed for in- 
dividual benefit, but in the interest of 
the nation. The right hon. Gentleman 
must be aware of what the Colonial Go- 
vernments had done in matters of this 
kind; they had carried out the works 
knowing that, owing to the great peril 
to which they were exposed, private 

ersons could not undertake them. That, 
he said, was a reason d fortiori why the 
Government should come forward and 
assist in the construction of harbours in 
the three Kingdoms. But there was 
this difference between the Government 
and the hon. Member for Berwickshire— 
if the Motion of the hon. Member were 
carried, the reduction of the rates of 
interest would be effected by Act of 
Parliament at once, instead of remain- 
ing dependent upon the chances referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
trusted the Committee would support the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 27; 
Noes 45: Majority 18.—(Div. List, 
No. 187.) 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Monday 
next. 


ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVI- 
GATION (COST OF REPAIRS]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the Costs of Repairs of the Canals, 
which may become payable under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session to transfer 
the Ulster Canal and the Tyrone Navigation to 
the Lagan Navigation Company.” 

Cotonen NOLAN wished to know 
whether the Government intended to 
bring in a Bill to provide compensation 
for the lowering of the value of the land 
which might be flooded in consequence 
of the canals not being efficiently kept 
up ? He was prepared to draw up and 
submit a clause to the Government, 
which he would ask them to insert in 
the present Bill. 


Ur. Dawson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not in 


a position to give any promise of the 
kind asked for by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway. In the present 
case there was nothing before the Com- 
mittee but a Resolution. Another 
opportunity would present itself for dis- 
cussing the question to which the hon, 
and gallant Member referred. 

Mr. HEALY said, they were anxious 
that no power should be given to the 
Company taking over this canal that 
would have the effect of damaging the 
interests of the district. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
nn out of moneys to be provided by 
arliament, of the Costs of Repairs of the 
Canals, which may become payable under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session to 
transfer the Ulster Canal and the Tyrone Navi- 
gation to the Lagan Navigation Company. 
Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) SALARIES 
BILL.[Bm 292.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Trevelyan.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Second Reading be deferred.” 
—(Mr. Courtney.) 

Mr. SEXTON asked when the Go- 
vernment intended to proceed with the 
Bill ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Bill would 
be taken after the Army and Navy 
Estimates had been disposed of on 
Monday next. He was afraid it would 
come forward at a late hour. 

Mr. SEXTON: Not after midnight, 
I hope. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I cannot say that 
at this period of the Session. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr, Hibbert.) 


[BILL 287.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Courtney.) 
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Mr. WARTON said, he had brought 


forward a series of Amendments to the 
Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Bill on the occasion of its pass- 
ing the third reading, which would be 
suitably introduced in this Bill also— 
namely, to substitute the words ‘ Solici- 
tor to the Treasury” for the words 
‘*Public Prosecutor.” It was quite 
clear that the Government accepted the 
principle of those Amendments. His 
object in drawing attention to this was 
to point out that if the Government 
proceeded with reasonable speed, both 
these Acts might be made consistent 
with each other. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
that the course suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport was 
not a convenient one. The Bill con- 
sidered last night was not the only 
other Bill in which the Public Prosecu- 
tor was mentioned. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


REVENUE, &c. BILL.—{Brx 300.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’’— 
(Mr. Courtney,)—put, and agreed to. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he proposed 
to put down the Committee stage for 
Tuesday next. The Bill had now been 
before the House for some time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Tuesday 
next, resolve itself intoCommittee on the 
Bill.”—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. WARTON said, it was, in his 
opinion, wrong to put down the Com- 
mittee stage of a Bill of this nature so 
soon after the second reading. There 
was a great virtue in the “‘ &c.”’ included 
in the title of the Bill; and, as he 
thought hon. Members should have 
more time to consider what Amendments 
were necessary, he hoped it would not 
be brought forward before Thursday 
next. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he thought that 
Clause 6, which made great alterations 
in the law, should be further explained. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he was com- 
ag to put down the Bill for Tuesday ; 
ut if there was difficulty in the way 
he might be able to reconsider the 
matter. 

Mr. WARTON said, there were four 
or five distinct matters to be considered. 
The House had no time to go into them 
at that hour (2.5 a.m.), and the Secretary 
to the Treasury had moved the second 
reading of the Bill without a word of 
explanation. He moved that ‘‘Thurs- 
day ” be substituted for ‘‘ Tuesday’ in 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘* Tuesday,” and insert ‘‘ Thursday,”— 
(Mr. Warton, )—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That ‘Tuesday’ stand 
part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
2: Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 188.) 

Committee upon Zuesday next. 


INFANTS BILL.—[Bu M.] 
Bryce, Mr. Davey, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Staveley Hilt.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 22nd July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3 (Surviving parent to be 
guardian). 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he 
begged to move the first Amendment 
on the Paper—an Amendment depend- 
ing merely on what would come later on. 


(Mr. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, at end, add “ either alone 
or jointly with any guardian to be appointed as 
hereinafter provided.”’—(Dr. Farquharson.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. INCE said, he proposed to move 
an Amendment to this Amendment—a 
merely formal one to improve the Bill. 
It was to insert before the word “‘ either ”’ 
the words “‘and in the event of the 
mother being such survivor.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, before the word ‘ either,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ and in the event 
of the mother being such survivor.” — 
(Mr. Ince.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. BRYCE said, he did not see any 
objection in point of substance to this 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment; but, as a matter of drafting, he 
thought the words were unnecessary. 
The Amendment was governed by the 
last three words ‘‘as hereinafter pro- 
vided,’’ and the provision there referred 
to—which was to be moved in place of 
Clause 4—dealt with the case of the 
survivors. The Amendment to be pre- 
sently moved by the hon. Member for 
West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) 
said the father of any infant might 
appoint ‘‘a guardian or guardians to 
act jointly with the mother of such in- 
fant,” &c. 

Mr. INCE said, the hon. Member 
might think the words unnecessary ; but 
he had not so much observed the ca- 
pacity of the Courts to make mistakes 
as he (Mr. Ince) had. It seemed de- 
sirable to put these words in to prevent 
the possibility of a mistake. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he quite 
agreed with the last speaker as to the 
capacity of the Courts to go wrong; but 
he should think that if they put these 
words into the clause Courts would be 
entrapped into going wrong. There 
did not seem to be any necessity for an 
addition to the Amendment. The pro- 
posal, it was admitted, would not alter 
the substance of the Amendment; and 
as the substance appeared quite clear 
enough, and as it would only tend to 
obscurity to add anything, he hoped 
the original Amendment would be ac- 
cepted without aiteration. 

Rr. WARTON said, he was certainly 
decidedly in favour of the addition pro- 
posed, and for the reason that it would 
be a safeguard. This Bill was brought 
in through the influence of strong- 
minded women over weak-minded men. 
He would not go into the argument that 
God had established a distinct inequality 
between men and women; but he would 
say that if this Amendment were not in- 
serted the contention of fanatics that 
men and women were considered in the 
clause as equal would prevail. This 
Amendment would show that woman 
was not in the same position as man. 


Question put, and neyatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 
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Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment 
they had just agreed to was very good 
so far as it went; but the clause was 
wrong altogether, being a material part 
of a very bad Bill. He, therefore, 
moved its rejection altogether. It was 
very hard that, at this period of the Ses- 
sion, they should be engaged in discuss- 
ing a Bill of such importance—a mea- 
sure for altogether revolutionizing our 
domestic relations. Besides, all these 
discussions were useless—a sheer waste 
of time—as the Bill was certain to be 
thrown out in the House of Lords. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Parents, or survivor of them, 
may appoint guardians). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
said there was an Amendment lower 
down on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) com- 
mencing in this way—‘‘ Page 1, leave 
out Clause 4, and insert the following 
Clause.” He (Mr. Warton) wished 
to know whether, if they passed Clause 
4 now, it would be competent for the 
hon. Member, later on, to move his 
clause? They would have passed Clause 
4 before the hon. Member’s proposal 
came before them. A similar question 
would arise on Clause 5; therefore, he 
asked at once for the decision of the 
Chairman to settle both questions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It will be com- 
petent for the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire to negative this clause. 
If he does so he can then move the 
clause standing in his name when it is 
reached. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clauses 5 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 8 (Interpretation of terms). 


Mr. BRYCE said, he had several 
Amendments to propose to Clause 8. 
The first three were—page 2, line 15, 
after ‘‘justice,’’ insert ‘‘or the County 
Court of the district in which either of 
the parents resides;”’ line 16, after ‘‘jus- 
tice,” insert ‘‘or the County Court of 
the district in which either of the parents 
resides;’’ line 17, after ‘‘Session,” insert 
‘ or the Sheriff Court within whose juris- 
diction either of the spouses resides,” 
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These Amendments were all, practically, 
the embodiment of the same principle, 
which was that jurisdiction under the 
Act should be given not only to the 
High Court of Justice in England and 
Treland, and to the Court of Session in 
Scotland, but also to the inferior Courts— 
that was to say, to the County Courts 
and Sheriff Courts. The object of the 
Amendments was to meet the case of 
poor persons who would be unable to 
afford the expense and time necessary 
to make application to the Superior 
Courts. The benefits of the Bill would 
be confined to well-to-do personsif these 
Amendments were not agreed to. In 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
he had intimated that such an extension 
of the powers conferred by it on the 
Court would probably be desirable, and 
what he had heard since had strongly 
confirmed him in the belief that this 
ought to be done. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 15, after “ justice,"’ insert ‘‘ or 
the County Court of the district in which either 
of the parents resides.”’—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHert) must say he 
thought the proposed Amendment sug- 
gested some new terrors, because, though 
his hon. Friend had said it was to meet 
the case of poor persons, it could not be 
limited to that case. Every father under 
the Bill might be dealt with by the 
County Court in the district in which he 
resided. This was one of the most de- 
licate jurisdictions one could possibly 
establish ; and he owned he did not him- 
self think it right that the County Court 
Judges, who, certainly, were not ap- 
pointed for the discharge of any such 
function, should be intrusted with it 
compulsorily as against any person. If 
the hon. Member were to provide means 
of appeal from the County Court to a 
Superior Court the case would be dif- 
ferent. In some cases, no doubt, it 
would be better to have a case heard in 
the County Court; but, in other cases, 
it would be necessary to resort to a much 
higher tribunal. 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman will see the Amendment says 
“or the County Court.” He will mark 
the word “ or.” 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett): But if the County 
Court is resorted to a person would be 
bound to submit to the jurisdiction of 
the Judge presiding over the district in 
which he resides. Some people might 
hesitate about submitting themselves 
voluntarily to the County Court; and I, 
therefore, think the County Court Judge 
should have authority to give power to 
move, on the application of either party. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought this 
a most valuable Amendment, and hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. Bryce) would 
persevere with it. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral, when he spoke about the County 
Court Judges, forgot the difference be- 
tween the County Court Judges in Eng- 
land and the Sheriffs in Scotland. The 
Sheriff’s Court had a much larger juris- 
diction. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuet.): There is no ques- 
tion as to the Sheriff’s Court before the 
Committee. I am speaking of the Eng- 
lish case, and not of the Scotch. 

Mr. HEALY thought there was a . 
great deal in what the Solicitor General 
had said. An option should certainly 
be given to enable persons to go either 
to a Superior Court or a County Court. 
In religious cases, especially in Ireland, 
decisions would not have by any means 
the same weight, and actions would 
in no way attract the same amount of at- 
tention, if tried before some little local 
Court, as they would if tried before a 
Superior Court. The mothers would 
not have the same amount of protection, 
nor would the fathers, in cases in which 
religious differences occurred, in the 
County Court as they would in a Supe- 
rior Court. He was content to have the 
County Courts in the Bill, but thought it 
necessary that any party, at his or her 
option, should be able to apply to a 
Superior Court. 

r. HORACE DAVEY said, the 
Solicitor General would see at once the 
necessity of providing for the County 
Court being a Court within the meaning 
of the Act, as it would apply to persons 
without means who could not bear the 
expense of going to the High Court. 
He quite agreed that there would be 
some difficulty in giving jurisdiction to 
the County Court in every case. It was, 
unfortunately, impossible to put a limit 
to the cases to be heard by a County 
Court Judge by fixing a certain sum, as 
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was done in ordinary mercantile affairs. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) and himself 
had discussed this question, and had 
come to the conclusion that some words 
might be devised, and brought up on 
Report, to meet the objection of the 
Solicitor General. Such a provision as 
‘* Provided always that either party can 
apply to the Judge of the County Court 
to remove the case to the High Court,” 
might meet the objection. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that on this 
clause he wished to make one observa- 
tion. One of the Acts repealed was the 
Act of Charles II.; but in that matter 
the section conflicted with Section 6, 
which had reference to the old Act. If 
the old Act was repealed here, it should 
be struck out from Section 6. The 
whole of the section remained in force in 
one place, and only part of it in another. 
He only pointed this out in a friendly 
way. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clauses 9 and 10 agreed to. 


Mr. INCE said, the next Amendment 
stood in his name in the following 
terms :— 

**Page 1, leave out Clause 4, and insert the 
following clause :— 

(Surviving parents may appoint guardians.) 

** Tt shall be lawful for the surviving parent 
of an unmarried infant by deed or will to ap- 

int a guardian or guardians of such infant 
after the death of such survivor.’’ 


After what had taken place he proposed 
to waive his right to move this clause. 


On the Motion of Dr. Farqunarson, 
the following new clause was inserted in 
lieu of Clause 4 :— 

(Each parent may appoint guardian.) 

“1. Each of the parents of any infant may by 
deed or will appoint any person or persons to be 
— or guardians of such infant after the 

eath of the survivor of such parents (if such 
infant be then unmarried), and the guardian or 
guardians so appointed shall act jointly with the 
guardian or guardians (if any) appointed by the 
other of such parents. 

“2. The, father of any infant may appoint 
a guardian or guardians to act jointly with the 
mother of such infant in the event of her sur- 
viving him. 

Mr. Horace Davey 
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“3. The mother of any infant may apply to 
the court for the appointment of some fit person 
or persons to act as guardian or guardians of 
such infant after her death jointly with the 
father of such infant, and the court, if satisfied 
that, having regard to the character or habits 
of the father or other grave cause, such appoint- 
ment is desirable in the interests of such infant, 
may appoint such guardian or guardians so to 
act as aforesaid. 

“4, In the event of guardians being unable to 
agree upon a question affecting the welfare of an 
infant, any of them may apply to the court for 
its directions, and the court may make such order 
or orders regarding the matters in difference as 
itshall think proper in theinterest of the infant.”’ 


Mr. BRYCE said, he wished to propose 
a new clause in substitution for the 5th 
clause, which had been struck out, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Court to 
some extent. The Court at present had 
power, to some degree, to give effect to 
the wishes of the father unless his con- 
dnct had been bad. It was proposed by 
this new clause to admit the wishes of 
the mother, and the conduct of the 
parents, as considerations which would 
affect the Court’s discretion, and in that 
way it was hoped that the more serious 
existing evils would be removed. The 
clause practically embodied what was the 
practice of the English Court, except 
that it would enable the Court to have 
regard more than hitherto to the conduct 
of the parents and the wishes of the 
mother. In Scotland the Court of Ses- 
sion did not seem to consider itself to 
have this power. 


New Clause— 
(Court may make order as to custody of infant.) 

‘* The court may, upon the application of the 
mother of any infant (who may apply without 
next friend), make such order as it may think 
fit regarding the custody of such infant, or the 
religion in which it is to be brought up, having 
regard in the first place to the interests of the 
infant, and then to the conduct of the parents, 
and to the wishes as well of the mother as of 
the father,””"—(Mr. Bryce,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he could not 
understand what was meant by the 
‘‘interests’’ of the child. How would 
the matter stand if the child’s father 
was a Protestant owning a family living, 
and he had the child educated for the 
Church in order to take that living ; but 
the mother who brought the child up 
was a Roman Catholic? This Bill would 
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revolutionize society, and some day its 
supporters would blush for having passed 
it. The Court of Chancery had exer- 
cised the very jurisdiction embodied in 
this clause for centuries, and had had 
no difficulty in determining questions of 
this kind as to the interests of a child. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHE.t) said he viewed this 
clause with considerable misgiving. In 
certain cases the Courts had had to con- 
sider the question of the religion in 
which a child had been brought up ; and 
they had had a guide which it was now 
proposed to take away from them. 
Hitherto the religion of the father had 
been the primary rule as to the children, 
and when it was a question of Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic there was that 
guide. The Court had followed that 
guide ; but now it was proposed to take 
away all guide in the matter, and the 
mother or the father being alive could 
apply to the Court to determine in what 
religion the child should be brought up. 
If the mother applied to the Court and 
asked that the child should be brought 
up in a particular religion, what test 
had the Court to adopt in order to de- 
termine what was the interest of the 
child? It was not, it appeared, to be 
the worldly interest of the child. That 
might be one test ; but in many instances 
it would be an unsatisfactory one. Then, 
if religion was to be taken, what was 
the guide? He confessed he could not 
see how this clause was to be worked 
out. This was a matter subject to ex- 
treme differences of view. There might 
be a difference between Protestants 
themselves—a difference on ecclesiastical 
points. How was the Court to deter- 
mine that, if it was to have regard, in 
the first place, to the interests of the 
infant? He did not propose to say 
what was to be the guide in this 
matter; but he should look with con- 
siderable doubt upon this clause. He 
did, however, quite agree with one part 
of the clause, for he thought there 
should be a greater power in the Court 
than there now was if an application 
was made by the mother to the Court 
with reference to the conduct of the 
father, because there were, no doubt, 
cases in which a proper check was put 
upon the action of the father when he 
had shown himself unfit to have control. 
He was quite willing to see some steps 
taken in that direction; but when it 
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came to dealing with the religion in 
which the child was to be brought up, 
having regard, in the first place, to the 
interests of the child, he felt they were 
on the horns of a dilemma. If they 
looked to the temporal interests of the 
child they would be disregarding what 
many people considered higher interests; 
but if they looked to those higher in- 
terests, two Judges might determine in 
exactly opposite directions. He feared 
that without any such guide as was now 
provided it would be impossible to work 
this clause. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he thought it 
would not be possible to avoid dealin 
with religion at all; because, as they al 
knew, serious grievances had arisen, and 
might arise, through forcing a child to 
follow the religion which was the religion 
of the father. But this clause would 
not make the difficulty any greater than 
it was already ; it would rather diminish 
it by preventing the Court from _be- 
coming, in extreme cases, the unwilling 
agent of cruelty. It must be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that no appli- 
cation could be made except upon some * 
ground being shown for the change de- 
sired. There must be some ground shown 
to justify the application; and, in the 
next place, the striking out of Clause 2 
of the present Bill made the Bill leave 
the Common Law right where it was 
before—that was to say, in the father, 
There was nothing in the construction 
of this new 5th clause to negative 
or extinguish the permanent Common 
Law right of the father, and all that 
was said in this clause with regard 
to the wishes and conduct of the 
parents must be taken to be subject to 
that Common Law right ; and, therefore, 
primd facie the child would be brought 
up in the religion of its father. The 
Court would have that Common Law 
rule as a guide; and it was only where 
that rule failed to throw light on the 
subject that it would, in respect to reli- 
gion, be empowered to have peculiar 
regard to the interests of the child and 
wishes of the mother. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the speech 
of the hon. Member had strengthened 
his opposition to the Bill. If there was 
anything at all that might be taken as 
consolation for the speech of the Soli- 
citor General, the hon. Member opposite 
had completely demolished it. There 
was nothing to guide the Court except 
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the Judge’s own discretion; and, look- 
ing at the wording of this clause, he 
failed to see how the Judge could rule 
otherwise than in accordance with his 
own view as to what was best in the in- 
terests of the child. He could not see 
how the Judge could say that it would 
be better for the spiritual interests of 
the child, having regard to this section, 
which established no standard whatever, 
to be brought up in any other religion 
than that of the parents. 

Mr. HEALY said, this was a very 
important matter; and, in his view, the 
arguments of the Solicitor General had 
not been answered at all. It would be 
better to leave the law as it was at pre- 
sent ; at least, so far as the religion was 
concerned, There did exist some gua- 
rautee at the present time, and it was 
needless to enforce the arguments of the 
Solicitor General; but he thought, at 
least, they should omit the words—“ or 
the religion in which it is to be brought 
up.” They must have regard to the in- 
terests of the child; but ‘‘ infants” 
_ ‘were sometimes of a very mature age, 
and it would be necessary to consider 
their wishes also. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERscHELL) suggested that the 
best course would be to report Progress 
now, and then they could consider what 
should be done. This was a most deli- 
cate question, and it ought not to be 
dealt with hastily. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he thought it 
might be well to pass by this clause now, 
and deal with it on the report, going on 
with the rest of the Bill in the mean- 
time. He was reluctant to report Pro- 
gress yet. 

Mr. HEALY proposed that the Bill 
should be allowed to pass now, and 
afterwards should be recommitted in 
respect to clauses that were contentious. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he fully 
recognized the desire of the hon. Mem- 
ber in bringing forward this measure, 
and quite believed that the hon. Mem- 
ber was animated by the best intentions ; 
but the best intentions might sometimes 
lead people astray. A proposal of this 
kind was likely to considerably affect 
existing statutes and raise grave and 
serious complications; and he felt that 
this was not a time of morning at which 
to discuss a subject of this nature. He, 
therefore, hoped that Progress would be 
reported. 


Mr. Harrington 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueE tt) said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was, no doubt, anxious to get this 
Bill through Committee; and he would 
advise his hon. Friend to allow the Bill, 
as amended, to be reported, and then 
put down this or a similar clause for 
consideration on Report. 

Mr. EEALY asked if the Bill would 
be recommitted ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuE tt) replied that it would 
not. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought that in 
such a matter as this it would be very 
unsatisfactory to bring up a clause on 
the Report stage, especially at 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning, before which it 
could not be brought on. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he believed 
this clause would be most dangerous to 
the members of any religious community 
who were in a minority. The clause, if 
insisted upon, would lead to a question 
of endurance, and if it was pressed, he 
should begin at the commencement of 
the Bill, and put down as many Amend- 
ments as he could. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Warton.) 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 10; 
Noes 42: Majority 32.— (Div. List, 
No. 189.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he would agree to 
report Progress now, and bring up his 
amended clause on Report, and so have 
this question settled. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he objected to 
this course being adopted. He had un- 
derstood that the clause would be alto- 
gether withdrawn, or so shaped that 
those who were in a minority in Eng- 
land and a minority on the Bench in 
Ireland would be able to obtain guaran- 
tees. If that was done, then he should 
be content to have the clause with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that that was what 
he intended to do. 
~ Coronet NOLAN said, he objected to 
allowing the Bill to go on without some 
assurance from the Government that 
they would not consent to a clause like 
this being passed. If that was given, 
he should then be satisfied; but if that 
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assurance was not given, he should sim- 
ply take means to place on the Paper 
Amendments to every clause in the Bill. 

Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersonet1) said, he could not 
give any pledge that the Government 
would oppose this clause ; but he thought 
he had given indications that he would 
oppose any clause involving the objec- 
tions which had been pointed out to this 
clause. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he could 
not assent to the proposal of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bryce), for it would de- 
prive hon. Members of an opportunity 
of speaking in the debate. If they had 
been able to express their views, this 
miserable and mischievous clause would 
have been disposed of. In Ireland this 
clause would give power to a number of 
County Court Judges to administer the 
law. It would invest them with an en- 
tirely new power; and, from what they 
knew in Ireland, they could not have 
the slightest confidence in those Judges. 
Only a few days ago he had endeavoured 
to bring before the House the conduct 
of one of the officials intrusted with the 
administration of such measures as this. 
That official had induced Roman Catho- 
lic children to join in an excursion given 
to the inmates of the Protestant Orphans’ 
Home, and he took that opportunity of 
preaching to the Catholic children. 
Every member of his family was iden- 
tified with that Home. This clause would 
give to that Judge and others of the 
same kind absolute discretion as to the 
best interests of the child in regard to its 
religion; and he and his hon. Friends 
would, therefore, offer the strongest op- 
position to the clause. 

Mr. BRYCE pointed out that the hon. 
Member would have every opportunity 
of rejecting this clause, and it was quite 
clear, from what had been said, that he 
could not carry this clause in face of 
the opposition of the Solicitor General. 
Therefore, hon. Members were perfectly 
safe; and, for his part, he should be 
quite willing to omit all reference to re- 
ligion, if the House preferred that. 

Mr. HEALY said, he recognized the 
fact that the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets had no intention to impose a 
disahility upon Members in this matter ; 
but what they wanted was that when 
this clause was put down, the Bill should 
be recommitced in reference to this 
clause. So far, they had no guarantee 
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as to that; but he thought it was a per- 
fectly reasonable proposition, and such 
a course need not delay the Bill at all. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, he wanted 
something more than the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) wanted. He 
wanted to have this clause left out alto- 
gether. He did not object to the Bill, 
except for that clause; but with that 
clause, he looked on the Bill with the 
greatest fear, and knew that he should 
be found fault with if he allowed it to 
pass without offering it the strongest 
opposition at this period of the year. 
The clause would change the whole posi- 
tion of the minority, and unless he could 
get some assurance, he should oppose 
the Bill to the utmost. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. WARTON said, the objections to 
taking up this clause again on Report 
were very strong. If this was an ordi- 
nary Bill of only trifling importance, that 
course might be pursued ; but it was too 
important a matter to be slurred over. 
It involved a complete change of the 
rights of husbands and wives, and there 
could be no greater example of reckless- 
ness in regard to Business than the way 
in which it was proposed to pass this 
Bill. This Bill was not in accordance 
with the real sentiment of the House, 
and it was the duty of those present to 
protest, in the interests of parents, 
against this irreligious and immoral pro- 
position. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE appealed 
to his hon. Friend to accept the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy). 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Clause withdrawn. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Zwesday next, and to be 
printed. | Bill 308.] 


MOTIONS. 


—~ —9——_ 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD (BORROW- 
ING POWERS) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Cuantes Ditxe, Bill to 
enable the Managers of the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums District to borrow for certain purposes of 
‘“‘The Diseases Prevention (Metropolis) Act, 
1883,” ordered to be brought in by Sir Cuar.zs 
Ditxe and Mr. Grorce Russe. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 310.] 


x 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) (DISTRICTS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sontcrron Genenat for 
Iretanp, Bill to amend ‘‘ The Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878,” with reference to Sanitary 
Districts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Soxicrrorn Generat for IRELAND. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 311.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o'clock in the morning 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th July, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Brris—First Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Labourers Act) (No. 8)* (217) ; Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Provisional Order * (218). 

Second Reading—Canal Boats Act (1877) Amend- 
ment (198); Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) * 
(204); Trusts (Scotland) * (209); Naval and 
Greenwich ospital Pensions * (203) ; 
Teachers’ Residences (Ireland) * (214). 

Committee—Yorkshire Registries (192-219). 

Committee—Report—Strensall Common * (195). 


Report—Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
der (No. 5) * (211) ; Tramways (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) * (144). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 5) * (183); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 6) * (189); Oyster 
Cultivation (Ireland) * (197); Sheriff Court 
Houses (Scotland) Amendment * (193), and 
passed. 


Royal Assent—Licensing Act (1872) Amendment 
47 & 48 Vict. c. 29}; Royal Military Asylum 
helsea (Transfer) [47 & 48 Vict. c. 32]; 

Great Seal [47 & 48 Viet. c. 30]; Newcastle 
Chapter (47 & 48 Vict. c. 33]; Colonial Pri- 
soners Removal [47 & 48 Vict. c. 31]; Public 
Libraries Acts Amendment [47 & 48 Vict. c. 
37]; Elections (Hours of Poll) [47 & 48 
Viet. o. 24]; Revision of Jurors and Voters 
Lists (Dublin County) [47 & 48 Viet. ©. 35] ; 
Prisons (Ireland) (Cost of Conveyance of 
Prisoners)* [47 & 48 Vict. c. 36]; Indian 
Marine [47 & 48 Vict. c. 38]; Naval Disci- 
pline Act (1866) Amendment [47 & 48 Viet. 
c. 39]; Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
(Manx Children} [47 & 48 Vict. c. 40]; Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(Labourers Act) (No. 7) [47 & 48 Vict. c. 
cliv]; Benefices (Tiverton Portions) Consoli- 
dation Amendment [47 & 48 Vict. c. clv]; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(The Labourers Act) (Enniscorthy, &c.) [47 
& 48 Vict. c. clvi); al Government Pro- 
visional Order (Salt Works) [47 & 48 Vict. 
c. clvii]; Local Government visional Or- 
ders (No. 2) [47 & 48 Vict. c. clviii]. 
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THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv DENMAN desired to ask the 
Government a Question, of which he 
had given Notice some weeks ago, but 
which, being out of town, he was un- 
able to put at the time—namely, Whe- 
ther permission might be given for a 
photographer, at private expense, to ob- 
tain a photograph of the head of the 
statue of the late Duke of Wellington, 
removed from Hyde Park Corner? He 
did so, if possible, to prove that the head 
of the colossal statue was a strong, but 
coarse, likeness of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington—and more fitted to remain in 
London, according to the wish of a majo- 
rity of the House of Lords, which, if 
the Government had not been too late, 
might have prevented the removal of 
the head at all, and have proved that 
the statue was suitable for its former 
elevated place, while a refined statue 
on a smaller scale might be more appro- 
priate for Aldershot. 

Lorpv SUDELEY: In reply to the 
noble Lord, I have to state that if he 
had asked this Question three or four 
weeks ago, when he first placed it on 
the Paper, the First Commissioner would 
have been most happy to have consi- 
dered the matter to see if it could have 
been carried out. Itis now, however, 
too late in the day, and a photograph of 
the head could not be made without de- 
laying the removal of the statue to Al- 
dershot, and, therefore, the First Com- 
missioner regrets that he cannot consent 
to it. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—BURGH POLICE 
AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BALFOUR said, he wished to 
ask Whetherthe Government could name 
a day after which they would not ask 
this House to give a Second Reading to 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill ? He knew it would not be in Order 
to discuss the Bill on this occasion; but 
in order to make his Question intelli- 
gible, he would like to say that the Bill 
had been printed on the 3rd of April; 
that it was a Bill of 558 clauses, with 
40 pages of Schedules, there being alto- 
gether 234 pages. It had been referred 
to a Select Committee, who, considering 
it in private, had taken 57 Divisions 
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upon it, had expunged nearly 50 clauses, 
added a considerable number, and 
amended 209. They were coming to a 
period of the Session when there was 
not likely to be much time for the dis- 
cussion and consideration of measures; 
and he wished to ask how it was pos- 
sible to give adequate consideration to 
a complicated Bill of this kind unless a 
reasonable time was allowed? He cer- 
tainly thought the Bill had been consi- 
dered for so long a period in the other 
House that they should not lightly re- 
fuse to proceed with it; but the pro- 
cedure in regard to it showed that it was 
by no means a Bill about which there 
was no contention. He therefore hoped 
that at least a week or 10 days would 
be allowed to elapse between the second 
reading and the Committee stage in this 
House if the Bill was to be persevered 
with. 

THe Eart or DALHOUSIE said, it 
was quite true that this was a compli- 
cated Bill, and that it had been long 
delayed in the other House; but it would 
be premature to say what steps the Go- 
vernment might take with regard to it, 
because, although it was generally un- 
derstood that the Prorogation was not 
far off, still the day was not yet fixed, 
and he thought it was altogether too 
soon to decide what course might be 
taken by the Government with regard to 
this measure. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 
QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I wish to ask Whether the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has any information to communicate to 
the House with regard to the Oonfer- 
ence? I understood that something 
passed in the other House as to the day 
on which a statement would be made. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not under- 
stand that any pledge was given upon 
the matter; but I am quite ready to 
give the noble Marquess what informa- 
tion I possess. The Conference met 


’ again to-day. An important point arose, 


which required reference to the Powers. 
We meet again to-morrow, in the hope 
of the Plenipotentiaries having received 
their instructions. This, however, is not 
certain ; but I can assure the noble Mar- 
quess that we are making every effort 
in the Conference to lose no time. 


{Juny 28, 1884} 
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ARMY—ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT— 
NEW SMALL-BORE RIFLE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in calling 
attention to the proposed manufacture 
of a new small-bore rifle for the Army, 
and to the consequent evils of a break 
of gauge, said, he would ask their Lord- 
ships to consider what was the fresh 
arm, whether it was a good and efficient 
soldier’s weapon, what were its sup- 
posed advantages, and whether these 
outweighed what might be said in favour 
of the existing arm. By the evidence 
that they had they had proved distinctly 
that the Martini-Henry had showed it- 
self to be in all respects a trustworthy 
and most serviceable weapon. It had 
been tried in all parts of the world, and 
the opinions of soldiers proved that it 
had shown itself a most valuable and 
effective arm. Mr. Martin Smith, one 
of the best shots in the world, and for 
many years a member of the English 
Eight, had said of it that it possessed a 
very long range, good trajectory, and 
moderate recoil. In the Russo-Turkish 
War it had inflicted losses at so great a 
distance as two miles, and at 2,000 yards 
it would penetrate 9 inches of sand. Up 
to the present time it was far in advance 
of the men who had to use it; and what 
possible advantage oould there be in 
giving the soldiers a slightly improved 
arm at an enormous cost? It was said 
that the trajectory of the new small-bore 
rifle proposed to be manufactured would 
be lower than that of the Martini-Henry. 
He ventured to think that this question 
of trajectory might be met in the present 
arm. The real question was whether 
they were for the sake of a slight in- 
crease in range and accuracy to cast the 
whole thing adrift again and establish 
a break of gauge. That, in his opinion, 
would be an evil so great as to outweigh 
an increase in these directions. The day 
might come when the Reserve Forces 
and the Regulars would be called upon 
to act together, and the danger of a dif- 
ference in ammunition would be seriously 
felt. As to the Reserve Forces, it was 
said that they must give the Army the 
best arm, and the inferior arm would 
do for the inferior troops. He ventured 
to think that the argument was the 
other way. In what he had said about 
this old question he was not giving what 
was merely his own opinion, but alsg 
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that of experienced officers, such as Sir 
Henry Wilmot. This new arm was to 


be about half-a-pound heavier than the 
existing arm. Now, unyone who had 
carried a rifle, either for military pur- 
poses or for deer stalking, would know 
what a difference a few ounces would 
make. Having himself been for many 
years Chairman of the National Rifle 
Association, and having done all in his 
power to encourage rifle shooting, he 
was anxious that the Army and the na- 
tion should have the best possible wea- 
pon; and he would not advocate, he 
would not say a retrograde step, but a 
resistance to further advance, if he did 
not in his conscience believe that the 
present arm was all that was necessary 
for the efficiency of the Army. 

Tne Eart or MORLEY remarked, 
that the noble Earl had made a very 
strong appeal to the House, or rather to 
the Government, not to adopt a change 
in the present arm. He might say that 
a conclusion had not as yet been arrived 
at. A very strong Committee, consisting 
of officers and civilians, had been sitting 
for the last three years, and had finally 
come to the conclusion to recommend to 
the Secretary of State for War the wea- 
pon to which the noble Earl had called 
attention. The noble Earl had alluded 
to the extreme accuracy attained by the 
present Martini-Henry. He had no de- 
sire or reason to controvert the state- 
ment. For certain purposes, as com- 
pared with other European rifles, the 
Martini-Henri did not stand badly, espe- 
cially at long ranges. But since 1871 
great improvements had been made in 
the manufacture of rifles; and yet the 
whole argument of the noble Earl had 
been that they were never to make any 
improvement, because, if they did, they 
would beobliged to have a certain portion 
of their whole Forces for a time armed 
with one rifle, while the rest had another. 
He quite agreed with the noble Earl 
that, as far as possible, the whole Force 
of the country should be armed with the 
best possible weapon ; but the Regular 
troops had got the Martini-Henry be- 
cause, unfortunately, they were con- 
stantly obliged to use their weapons in 
actual warfare, and, therefore, it was 
the obvious duty of the Government to 
arm them first. As he had said, the 
matter was still sub judice; but he would 
like to mention a few points in connec- 
tion with this new weapon. The bore 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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was to be slightly reduced, and a corre- 
sponding reduction made in the weight 
of the bullet. The result of this would 
be that in a range of 500 yards the tra- 
jectory of the new weapon would, at its 
highest point, be 2 feet lower than 
that of the present Martini-Henry, with 
a corresponding difference at longer 
ranges. With respect to lowness of tra- 
jectory, it was not merely of importance 
at long ranges, but was of even greater 
importance at short ranges. The great 
reduction in the height of trajectory was 
of enormous importance, not only in the 
case of good shots, but also with regard 
to the less skilful ones. Another point 
to which the noble Earl had referred 
was the increase of weight in the new 
weapon. It was true that owing tosome 
additions—that of a guard, to prevent 
the hand from being burnt by the heat, 
and of an increase of metal in the barrel 
—the new rifle was heavier than the 

resent one, but the ammunition was 
ighter; so that taking the new rifle with 
60 rounds of its ammunition, a man 
would only have a few ounces more to 
carry than with the present rifle and 60 
of its rounds. The real argument of the 
noble Earl, however, had been that it 
was inadvisable to effect another break 
of yauge. It was absolutely necessary, 
to some extent, to go gradually to work. 
There would, no doubt, be a considerable 
number of rifles required in a very short 
period; and it was hoped, if the new 
rifle was adopted, that all the Infantry 
of the Line would be at once armed with 
it. Therefore, the only break of gauge 
would be between the Regular and the 
Auxiliary Forces. He agreed that no 
change should be made unless it were 
necessary; but the inconvenience of 
which the noble Lord complained was a 
temporary one. If, however, his advice 
were followed, it would render other 
inconveniences permament. His noble 
Friend had suggested that it would be 
possible to obtain all the results that 
were sought to be obtained by the new 
rifle by using the rifle they now possessed 
with a smaller bullet. That matter was . 
discussed in 1871 by a Committee over 
which his noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches presided, and the Committee 
rejected the proposal made by his noble 
Friend, which would involve the very 
great inconvenience of having two kinds 
of ammunition for the Army. It was 
necessary to keep pace with other cqun+ 
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tries in having the best possible weapons 
for modern warfare; and the questions 
for consideration were whether the im- 
provements in the new weapon were 
sufficiently important to justify the tem- 
porary inconvenience which might, to a 
slight extent, arise from the break of 
gauge which the noble Lord deprecated. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he was 
glad to hear from the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary of State for War that 
the question was still sub judice, because, 
although the proposed new rifle might 
be a superior weapon in firing power to 
the Martini-Henry, a weapon could easily 
be produced which would be of the same 
gauge as the Martini-Henry whilst pos- 
sessing all the improvements contained 
in the new one; and thus the dis- 
advantages of having two rifles re- 
quiring separate ammunition would be 
prevented His experience in South 
Africa showed that it was necessary to 
have a half-cock weapon; otherwise the 
men had either to go with their rifles 
unloaded, and were therefore unprepared 
for sudden emergencies, or when their 
rifles were loaded there was always the 
danger of some nervous man letting his 
weapon go off and shooting his comrades. 
Upon sentry and outpost duty it was 
desirable that the men should always 
have their weapons loaded. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS, in reply, 
said, that this new rifle was to be intro- 
duced as a ‘‘ temporary arrangement.” 
The Martini-Henry rifle was brought in 
as a ‘temporary arrangement ” 15 years 
ago, and was still in use. He hoped 
that the result of that discussion would 
be that the Government would turn their 
attention to improving the Martini- 
Henry rifle in every way, and avoid, if 
possible, the very serious evil of a break 
of gauge. 


ARMY (OFFICERS)—VOLUNTARY RE- 
TIREMENTS—THE NEW WARRANT. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Eart or POWIS rose to call 
attention to the new Warrant suspend- 
ing voluntary retirements for captains 
and majors of the line; and to move for 
number of first appointments to cavalry 
and infantry of the line respectively (ex- 
cluding household cavalry, foot guards, 
and colonial corps) in 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883 ; number of lieutenants promoted 
captains in cavalry and infantry of the 
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line, respectively, in each of those years ; 
with number of cavalry regiments and 
line battalions on establishment. The 
noble Earl said, that at the time when 
the system of purchase in the Army was 
abolished, and when objection was made 
to the introduction of compulsory retire- 
ment in the lower ranks of the Service, 
the War Office laid great stress on the 
existence of voluntary retirement, and 
stated over and over again that volun- 
tary retirement would make compulsory 
retirement a mere fiction. Those declara- 
tions answered their purpose at the time; 
but now within two years they were 
being considerably modified. He thought 
it would have been much more simple if 
so important a change as this, and one 
which affected so severely the individuals 
concerned, had been mentioned by the 
Secretary of State for War when moving 
the Army Estimates. The plan must 
have been all digested then, and an ex- 
planation of the cause which had led to 
its adoption would have obviated any 
apprehensions as to its probable effect. 
In 1883, excluding Guards, Household 
Cavalry, and Colonial Corps, in 28 regi- 
ments there had only been 24 promotions 
from lieutenant to captain. In 141 
battalions of Infantry, having 15 sub- 
alterns each, there had only been 159 
promotions. Surely, neither of these 
rates could be called extravagant. If 
there were a special run of vacancies in 
any particular regiment, there were 
plenty of old subalterns who might be 
promoted from other regiments. Hart’s 
Army List showed that there were 
enough subalterns of nine years’ stand- 
ing to supply nearly a year’s vacancies ; 
and if eight years were taken there 
would be an infinite number. There was 
not even the miserable excuse of a 
money saving, because a series of offi- 
cers retiring in succession upon gratuities 
would receive less money than a series 
retiring upon £200 a-year for the same 
period, the average duration of such an 
annuity at 40 years of age being 13 or 14 
years by the War Office Tables. The 
treatment of the majors was still more 
unjust. An officer, if a captain, was 
turned out of the Army by the War 
Office for its own convenience at 40; 
but if he had the luck to be a major, he 
was to be kept ort gee | till he was 
48, when his health might be failing. 
While every military doctrinaire de- 
nounced long service for the soldier ag 
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an atrocity, the officer was to be chained 
to the oar like a Venetian galley-slave. 
The reservation in the Warrant of a 
— of suspension was intended only 
or emergencies — such as an Indian 
Mutiny, or threat of invasion. 


Moved for— 


Return of number of first appointments to 
cavalry and infantry of line respectively (ex- 
cluding household cavalry, foot guards, and 
colonial corps) in 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 ; num- 
ber of lieutenants promoted captains in cavalry 
and infantry of the line, respectively, in each of 
those years; and number of cavalry regiments 
and line battalions on establishment.—( The 
Earl of Powis.) 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, who was very 
indistinctly heard, said, that the Secre- 
tary of State for War had answered a 
similar Question fully a few days ago, 
and had sent a copy of his answer to all 
the newspapers. The Government would 
have no objection to granting the Re- 
turn which the noble Earl asked for. 
The Warrant, however, to which the 
noble Earl referred was not a Warrant 
at all; it was merely an explanatory 
Reguiation under the Warrant long ago 
issued. The noble Earl accused the 
War Office of gratuitously and without 
sufficient reason making changes, and 
he seemed to blame the War Office for 
the present system of promotion in the 
Army. The present system of Army 
promotion was based on the Report 
of a Royal Commission presided over 
by Lord Penzance. In the Report of 
the Commissioners the following pas- 
sage occurred in reference to the volun- 
tary retirements with pension or gratuity 
which they recommended :— 

“The above system, then, is intended as a 
flexible one, under which the actual rate of pro- 
motion can be controlled. It is an inevitable 
result of the regimental system and of pro- 
motions taking place within the regiment that 
the officers of any one regiment may from time 
to time go forward quicker than those of an- 
other by reason of more frequent deaths or 
other causes of vacancy. This inequality may 
to some extent be rectified in the granting or 
withholding voluntary retirements in each in- 
dividual case according to the state of promo- 
tion in the particular regiment. By the exer- 
cise of a like discretion the general rate of pro- 
motion may be held in check on the one hand 
or stimulated on the other throughout the 
Army. And, further, we may remark that a 
system of this kind, capable of expansion or 
contraction, in the hands of those who are to 
administer it will readily adapt itself to the 
changes by way of augmentation of the higher 
ranks or otherwise which the future develop- 
ment of military organization may render ne- 
cessary.’’ 


The Earl of Powis 
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This recommendation was given effect 
to by Article 94 of the Royal Warrant, 
which was as follows :— 

*¢ Voluntary retirement, with retired pay or 

gratuity, shall only be permitted when it shall 
be deemed expedient by our Secretary of State. 
Before such voluntary retirement be per- 
mitted, it shall be specially recommended by 
our Commander-in-Chief and approved by our 
Secretary of State.” 
The Secretary of State pointed out, in 
the answer to which he referred, that 
he should deal with every individual 
case, and not allow the retirement of a 
major unless the vacancy was to be 
filled by the promotion of a captain, 
who must have seen at least 18 years’ 
service, and not to allow the retirement 
of a captain unless the Jieutenant to be 
appointed had seen nine years’ service. 
Therefore, taking into consideration the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and the fact that the Warrant dis- 
tinctly laid down that voluntary retire- 
ment should be regulated by the Secre- 
tary of State, he thought that the Regu- 
lations made were fair and reasonable, 
and that officers had no just grounds of 
complaint. Asa matter of fact, he be- 
lieved these Regulationswould affect them 
very little. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
noble Earl’s explanation was very satis- 
factory, except to those affected by it. 
He had before now called attention to 
the inconvenience caused to officers by 
the uncertainty that prevailed as to the 
War Office Warrants and Regulations. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANAL BOATS ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 198.) 
(The Lord Carrington) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp CARRINGTON, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, it was 
merely for the purpose of amending 
certain slight defects in the Act of 1877, 
and incorporating into it certain defini- 
tions. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Carrington.) 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS thought the 
Bill unnecessary, and said he would 
explain his reasons on the Motion to go 
into Committee, 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


LANDED ESTATES (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
moving for Returns with regard to the 
number of Irish estates in the hands of 
Receivers, said, that Mr. Trevelyan, in 
introducing the Land Purchase Bill, 
which had unfortunately been dropped, 
made a statement pointing out that they 
were in Ireland rapidly approaching to 
that condition of affairs which resulted 
in the Encumbered Estates Court Act 
being passed in 1849. At that time 
there was a rental in the hands of Re- 
ceivers of £750,000 a-year, and there 
were 1,000 Chancery suits, in which the 
rights of the parties had been ascer- 
tained, but where it was impossible to 
realize the property. At the present 
time, owing to various circumstances, 
Receivers were collecting a rental of 
£440,000 a-year, and there were 750 
properties ripening for sale, and which 
at present had no chance of being sold. 
This was Mr. Trevelyan’s statement. 
He was not prepared to say how this 
state of affairs might be obviated. It 
was desirable the expenses should be 
cut down as low as possible. The rea- 
son why he was moving for these Re- 
turns was that the expenses were much 
larger than necessary, and that the 
work might be done at a much less cost. 
A great deal of the present expense was 
needless extravagance. No doubt, it 
was necessary, after the money was paid 
into Court, that parties should appear 
before the Judge to claim the propor- 
tions due to them; but the costs in the 
previous part of the transaction might 
be materially cut down, and thus re- 
lieve those encumbered estates which of 
all in Ireland were least able to bear 
this excessive expense. If the Returns 
were granted, they should see clearly 
what the expenses under the present 
system were; and he trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would, if he were 
right in his contention, take measures, 
by the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, to inquire into the present sys- 
tem, and see whether a great deal of 
this official work which at present came 
before a Judge, thus entailing all the 
necessary expense of judicial procedure, 
could not be transferred to an officer of 
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the Court acting under the Judge, who 
could carry out the work in an equally 
efficacious but far simpler and less ex- 
pensive manner; while the Judge’s un- 
divided attention could then be given to 
purely judicial work. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving for the Returns. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

‘*T. Return showing the number of estates 
under the management of receivers in the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland—(a.) At the close 
of the year 1877 (seven) ; (d.) At the close of 
the year 1883 (three); (c.) The total gross 
annual rental of such estates. 

“TT. Return of—(a.) Total amount of the 
costs of passing receivers accounts taxed in the 
year 1883; (d.) Total amount of receivers mis- 
cellaneous costs taxed in the year 1883; (c.) 
Total amount of costs of the petitioner or other 
the person having carriage of the proceedings in 
receiving matters taxed in the year 1883.”— 
(The Marquess of Waterford.) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councr) said, the Returns 
would not be opposed, and he should 
reserve what he had to say until the 
figures were before the House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he should not be surprised to hear that 
the noble Marquess had been on some 
points misinformed about the details of 
the expenses supposed to be necessary 
to be incu.red in these proceedings. It 
appeared to him that much of the work 
referred to which was supposed to in- 
volve the expense of application to the 
Court ought to be done in Chambers. 
He did not think a Royal Commission 
would be a proper way of proceeding, 
and he was afraid the Returns would 
throw no light on the matter, as it did 
not go into details. 

Tur Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
was afraid the noble Marquess was not 
misinformed at all, as he had frequently 
heard the matter represented in the same 
terms in Ireland. He hoped the ma- 
chinery was capable of considerable ex- 
pansion, as in the present state of the 
country there would be a great deal 
more of this work for the Courts to do. 


Motion agreed to. 


Returns ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS) — 
THE REFORM DEMONSIRATION, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpy STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I have a Notice on. 
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blocking up again the buttresses of 
Westminster Hall were decided on? He 
wished to know whether their Lordships 
would have any opportunity of express- 
ing or even forming an opinion upon 
those designs before they were decided 
upon? At present he believed they were 
exhibited in the Library of the House 
of Commons, and he did not know whe- 
ther that was meant to be sufficient for 
their Lordships intuitively to form an 
opinion upon them. Duplicates of the 
designs might have been put in their 
Lordships’ Library, or, at all events, the 
plans might have been put in a place to 
which the Members of both Houses had 
access. The Report of Mr. Pearson, the 
very eminent architect, had only just 
been put into his hands, and had not 
been circulated—it was a most historical 
and critical document—and upon it they 
would have to form their judgment. 
Lorp SUDELEY: In reply to the 
noble Lord, I have to state that when 
the designs and plans for carrying out 
Mr. Pearson’s proposals for the recon- 
struction of the west side of West- 
minster Hall were placed three weeks 
ago in the Library of the House of 
Commons, the First Commissioner 
stated that unless there was serious 
opposition to them the Government 
would submit a Vote for carrying out 
the works. As regards these plans, 
it was so late in the Session that it was 
not thought desirable to make duplicate 
plans ; but I am sure the First Commis- 
sioner will endeavour to place them so 
that your Lordships may be able to 
inspect them with greater convenience 
than you are able to do now in the 
Libary of the House of Commons. The 
Report of Mr. Pearson has been com- 
municated to this House, and will be 
printed and distributed forthwith. The 
cloister which Mr. Pearson suggests is 
a restoration of thai which undoubtedly 
existed from the time of Richard II. till 
the beginning of the present century. 
He worked out on evidence which seems 
unanswerable, the curious fact that a 
wall ran between the upright buttresses 
so as with the roof, which it certainly 
earried, to compose a cloister. This 
was removed to make way for the Law 
Courts, which have now been taken 
down. The buttresses will not be 
blocked up, but will be still visible to a 
very great extent above the cloister, and 
will stand out 8 feet. Mr. Pearson is 
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confident from old drawings that the 
parapet of the wall was embattled. So 
far as can be ascertained these plans 
have met with general approval, and 
the Government therefore propose to 
ask for a Vote to carry out the restora- 
tion. 

Tue Marqvess or LOTHIAN ex- 
pressed a hope that in future some 
means would be found of exhibiting 
proposed plans and designs connected 
with public buildings of interest, in 
places where they could conveniently be 
seen by the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. He did not complain of 
the plans themselves. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, he was sure 
the First Commissioner would endeavour 
to carry out the suggestion, so that in 
future any plans of that nature would 
be placed in some chamber which would 
be convenient to the Members of both 
Houses wishing to inspect them. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28th July, 1884. 


MINUTES.]--Setecr Commirrre—Second Re- 
port — Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms 
(House of Commons) [No. 304]; Agricultural 
Labourers (Ireland), Sir Hervey Bruce disch. ; 
Mr. Corry added. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Anmy Esti- 
mates—Votes 15 to 25—Navy Estimates— 
Votes 12 to 17. 

Resolutions [July 25] reported. 

Puntic Biris— First Reading—New Parishes 
Acts and Church Building Acts Amend- 
ment * [312]. 

Second Reading—Chartered Comyanies * [304] ; 
Magistrates (Ireland) (Salaries) [292], de- 
bate adjourned ; Supreme Court of Judicature 
Amendment * [307] ; Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance [306]; Metropolitan. Asylums Board 
(Borrowing Powers) [310]. ° 

Select Committce — Ulster Canal and Tyrone 
Navigation * [244], nominated. 

Committee—Report—Military Pensions and Yeo- 
manry Pay * [302]; Prosecution of Offences * 

287]. 


Committee—Report— Third Reading—Naval En- 
listment * [305]; Building Societies Acts 
Amendment * [301], and passed. 

Report—Third Reading—Education (Scotland) 
Provisional Order * [285], and passed. 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders * [259] ; Metropolitan Board of Works 
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(Money) (278); Public Works Loans * [299], pie fs - such a anuneiey oes yee pe 
ane poe and might be neglected; but he had felt 
me (165), Board of Works (Ireland) (No. | :, sanaiten to direct attention to the 
matter, because there had been other in- 

PRIVATE BUSINESS, | Stances in which the Inland Revenue had 
suffered materially from non-compliance 
with the law in cases of transfer of pro- 
CHESTER IMPROVEMENT BILL [Zords]. | perty under the authority of an Act of 
CONSIDERATION. Parliament. He was, therefore, anxious 

that the present instance should not be 
| passed over sud si/entio, and an inconve- 
nient precedent established for the future. 
Some five or six years ago, a bridge which 


—o0———_- 





Order for Consideration, as amended, | 
read. | 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That the Bill be now considered.” | | belonged to a certain Company, and 
Message to attend the Lords Com- | from which a revenue, in the shape of 
missioners ; — tolls, was derived, was transferred by 


The House went ;—and being re- | Act of Parliament without the Treasury 
| knowing anything of the matter, and 
| the consequence was that the obligation 
|imposed by the Stamp Duties was 

| evaded. In order to prevent that un- 

. . | fortunate occurrence from being drawn 

CHESTER IMPROVEMENT BILL [Zords]. | into a precedent he had cinta th 


Question again proposed, ‘“ That the desirable to trouble the House with 
Bill be now considered.” | chase obeneeations. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that one of | Question put, and agreed to. 
the objects of this Bill was to transfer; i) considered; to be read the third 
certain property and tolls to the Corpora- | time, 
tion under the 11th and other clausesof it. 
Now, as a rule, the right of tranferring | 
property could only be carried out under 
the general law by affixing a stamp, fre-| POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELY DISPEN- 
quently very costly, to the instrument | SARY, DERRYGONNELLY—USE OF 
by which the transfer was effected. Such | BUILDING FOR PARTY PURPOSES. 
stamp formed part of the receipts of the! Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
Inland Revenue Office. It appeared, | tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
however, that an Act for the erection of | Whether anything has been done in re- 
an additional bridge over the River Dee | ference to the use of the Ely Dispensary, 
at Chester, and for the construction of Derrygonnelly, as an Orange Lodge? 
convenient roads and approaches, was; Mr. TREVELYAN: The Guardians, 
authorized in the 6th year of the Reign at their meeting on the 8th instant, ap- 
of Geo. IV. c. 124, and by that Act, | pointed some of their number as a Com- 
subsequently extended by an Act mittee to meet the Dispensary Commit- 
2 Will. IV. c. 41, certain tolls were au- | tee, and consider the subject and report 
thorized for the purpose of maintain-|to the Board. The 23rd of this month 
ing the bridge, and of defraying the | was appointed as the day of meeting; 
interest and repaying the principal of | but I am informed that the Guardians 
any debt that might be contracted; and selected did not attend on that day. The 
after satisfaction of these purposes the Board have again been requested by 
tolls were to cease and determine. The the Local Government Board to give 
Act thus created a public trust, and did their attention to the matter. If the 
not establish any private undertaking | Guardians do not at their next meeting 
with a possibility of surplusrevenue and afford satisfactory information on the 
profit. By the present Bill, the Corpo- subject, the Local Government Board 
ration were empowered to purchase the | will direct their Inspector to ascertain 
Dee Bridges Undertaking for £15,000; how the matter stands. 
but this was, in fact, the amount of the! - 
existing debt, and the real effect of the; © INDIA (MADRAS)—DIRECTOR OF 
Bill was simply to transfer the trust from | PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
one public body to another without any | Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
conveyance of a beneficial interest. The | tary of State for India, When is the ap- 


turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent | 
to several Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 


ommend 
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pointment of Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madras, expected to be. vacant; 
will the Government, on the occasion of 
such vacancy, recognise the preferential 
claims of officers of the Educational De- 
partment, as promised by former Secre- 
taries of State; and, does the Madras 
Edueational Department include gra- 
duates in first class honours of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh, who have efficiently 
discharged the duties of their office ? 
Mr. J. K. CROSS: The India Office 
has no information as to when this office 
will be vacant. The appointment rests 
with the Governor of Madras, by whom, 
I have no doubt, when a vacancy occurs, 
the claims of the members of the Edu- 
cation Department will be fully con- 
sidered. The rule laid down is that 
preference is to be given to members of 
the Department if they are competent 
to discharge the duties of the office. Tho 
Department contains various officers who 
have taken good University degrees, and 
who have efficiently discharged the 
duties of such offices as they have held. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCEL POST— 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF LONDON. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is a fact that the 
letter carriers of the Eastern District 
are compelled to collect and deliver par- 
eels, regardless of size, weight, and 
number, and that, owing to this duty 
having to be performed by them, a se- 
rious delay is frequently caused to public 
correspondence ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The postmen in this 
district are not required to collect and 
deliver parcels regardless of size, weight, 
and number. The postmen deliver only 
the smaller parcels; and strict instruc- 
tions have been given that when par- 
cels from their size, weight, and number 
are likely to hinder the proper perform- 
ance of the Letter Service,they are to be 
specially collected and delivered. I am 
assured that these instructions are care- 
fully attended to, and that no complaint 
of delay has arisen from the public. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES (NEW SOUTH 
WALES)—IMPORTATION OF FRENCH 
RECIDIVISTS FROM NOUMEA. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Seeretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the attention of the Secretary 
of State has been called to the fact that, 


Mr. Gibson . 


os 
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in addition to the influx into our Austra- 
lian Colonies of casually escaped con- 
victs from the French penal settlements, 
against which the Colonists are con- 
stantly protesting, in April last the 
French Messageries Steamer Dupleiz 
landed openly at Sydney nine expirees, 
the nature of whose sentence imported 
that they were only released from 
Noumea conditionally on their never 
returning to France; whether any, and 
what, steps are being taken to remon- 
strate with the French Government 
against the deliberate importation into 
the Territories of a friendly Power of a 
class of criminals whom their own Coun- 
try will not receive, and among whom 
according to the Colonial authorities— 
‘* Are found the criminals commonly known 


as recidivists, and undoubtedly the worst of 
their kind ; ’’ 


and, whether, to put a stop to this prac- 
tice, Her Majesty’s Government will ap- 
prove or recommend to the Colonial Go- 
vernments legislation making it penal 
for the captain of any vessel, Home or 
Foreign, to land released convicts in any 
of the Australian Colonies ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The at- 
tention of the Colonial Office has been 
called to the incident mentioned. Her 
Majesty’s Government have been for 
many months in communication with 
the French Government on the general 
subject, and have reason to believe that 
their earnest representations are receiv- 
ing serious consideration. It is, there- 
fore, hoped that the necessity for legis- 
lation in the Colonies may not arise; 
but Her Majesty’s Government would 
not interfere with any reasonable mea- 
sure that they might feel compelled to 
take for their own protection. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME ({RELAND) 
ACT, 1882—EXTRA POLICE, CO. TYRONE, 


Viscount CRICHTON (for Mr. Mac- 
ARTNEY) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther fifty police, a District. Inspector, 
and a Resident Magistrate were sent to 
Coagh, county Tyrone, and a similar 
number of police to Cookstown, in the 
same county and neighbourhood, on the 
12th July last; whether such police 
were sent in opposition to the strongly 
expressed and unanimous opinion of the 
local magistrates; whether both these 
districts are, and have been for some 
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time, peaceful, and entirely free from 
Party disturbances; and, whether the 
Government will consent to relieve the 
county from the heavy charge thus im- 
posed upon it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the extra 
police were not sent to both places in 
opposition to the wishes of the magis- 
trates, but at the express request of the 
District Inspector, who consulted with 
the magistrates at Cookstown, and they 
confirmed the recommendation that 50 
men be sent; but at the other place they 
did not think so many were required. 
Party feeling was very strong in the 
district, and there were serious disturb- 
ances there on a former occasion. Party 
feeling runs very high in the district, 
and there is no intention to depart from 
the usual practice in this matter. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—ENNIS 
QUARTER SESSIONS—MR. C. KELLY, 
Q.C., CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Irish Government has had under 
its consideration a Petition from Mr. H. 
B. Harris, of Ennis, complaining of in- 
sulting and violent language used to- 
wards him in Court by Mr. Charles 
Kelly, Q.C., Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions; if Mr. Harris, acting as juror in 
a larceny case, stated that— 


‘‘ He should like to have evidence of some- 
one who could prove the actual theft ; ’’ 


and thereupon Mr. Kelly interfered, and 
told the juror to keep silent; if Mr. 
Harris claimed a right to make such an 
observation, and that Mr. Kelly imme- 
diately threatened to send him to prison 
if he spoke another word ; if Mr. Harris 
in his Petition also states that— 

‘* Unfortunately for all who have to attend 
the Quarter Sessions Court, they are obliged to 
submit to the insulting and disparaging remarks 
Mr. Kelly makes, and to witness the scenes that 
are enacted in Court from day to day, which it 
is painful for a nervous person to be an observer 
of, while another would consider the Court a 
burlesque ; ”’ 


if, upon another occasion on which Mr. 
Harris was witness in a case, Mr. Kelly 
told him that he did not believe a word 
he swore, and if this expression is con- 
stantly being used by Mr. Kelly towards 
witnesses, from the most respectable to 
the most humble; if he is aware that 
Mr. Harris is a gentleman occupying @ 
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most respectable and valuable commer- 
cial position in Ennis; and, if the Lords 
Justices have the power to interfere to 
prevent the recurrence of painful scenes 
in a Court of Justice, or to inquire into 
Mr. Kelly’s fitness to discharge the 
duties of a County Court Judge; and, 
if not, what course is open to aggrieved 
persons to obtain redress ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Irish Go- 
vernment have had before them a Me- 
morial from Mr. Harris to the effect 
stated, and informed him that the Lords 
Justices have no power to interfere with 
a Judge in the discharge of his judicial 
duties. But although a Judge is only 
accountable to Parliament for his con- 
duct, yet, as it was in his capacity as a 
juror that Mr. Harris complained, the 
Lords Justices considered that they 
might reasonably and properly ask the 
Judge for any explanation he might 
wish to offer in this matter, and a letter 
in this sense was accordingly sent to 
Mr. Kelly on Saturday last. His reply 
has not been received. 


CONFEDERATION OF THE COLONIES 
(AUSTRALIA)—THE SYDNEY CON- 
VENTION. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true that the 
Legislative Assembly of Queensland has 
unanimously passed the Convention in 
favour of the Confederation of the Colo- 
nies, of the Annexation of New Guinea 
and other Western Pacific Islands, and 
of combined legislation against criminal 
aliens; and, if so, what is the attitude 
of Her Majesty’s Government towards 
this policy ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The facts 
are as stated in the hon. Member’s 
Question. Her Majesty’s Government 
have already signified their readiness 
to confirm and carry out by any neces- 
sary Imperial legislation the Confedera- 
tion Scheme of the Sydney Convention, 
if, and when, it is adopted by the dif- 
ferent Colonial Legislatures, and Her 
Majesty’s Government would not inter- 
pose should they combine in any well- 
considered legislation to protect them- 
selves against criminal aliens. As to 
the other questions, all I can say at pre- 
sent is general, and that is that the 
whole matter is being considered by the 
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ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1866—MR. ROBERT D. 
O’BRIEN. . 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether Mr. At- 
torney General will give the necessary 
sanction, under “The Attorneys and 
Solicitors (Ireland) Act, 1866,” to the 
Incorporated Law Society to recover the 
penalty of £50 incurred by Robert D. 
O’Brien, 2, Lower Glentworth Street, 
Limerick, for having, without profes- 
sional status, on the 2Ist July, con- 
ducted an eviction case before the Rath- 
keale Bench, in absence of plaintiff or 
solicitor; and, whether the conduct of 
the magistrates, in allowing a non-pro- 
fessional person to appear in the case, 
in spite of the protest of a solicitor in 
court, will be brought under the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): No appli- 
cation to sanction any proceeding has 
been received by the Attorney General 
for Ireland from the Incorporated Law 
Society. He will carefully consider any 
such application if made. Mr. Robert 
O’Brienis the brother of the complainant, 
and, as such, might come within the defi- 
nition of his ‘‘ agent” in the Petty Ses- 
sions Act, 1882; and, if authorized by 
his brother, he might, with leave of the 
Court, appear and be heard. There 
seems no ground for imputing miscon- 
duct to the magistrates if they took 
another view. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is aware 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
has given an opinion that the word 
“agent” signifies either a solicitor or 
barrister, and no one else ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker): I am not 
aware of any such decision ? 

Mr. HEALY: Then, I may tell the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that a 
written opinion to that effect by the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Naish) exists. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MAGHERAFELT PRISONERS, 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the cause of the delay in reply- 
ing to the memorial of the people of 
Magherafelt, county Derry, forwarded 
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on 24th June to His Excellency, for a 
remission of sentence on three prisoners; 
whether the memorial is signed by two 
local magistrates, by the parish priest, 
the Protestant rector, the Presbyterian 
minister, and many respectable inhabi- 
tants; and, whether, as the men’s sen- 
tences must expire at a comparatively 
near period, the Executive will give it 
consideration without further delay ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A Memorial was 
received on the Ist of July, and was 
laid before the Recorder. His Report 
has not yet been received, though asked 
for; and until this Report is received 
the Lords Justices cannot decide upon 
it. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS— 
THE SECRET SERVICE FUND. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Letter of the Exchequer and Audit De- 
partment to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, dated March 22nd last, and printed 
on page 169 of the Appendix to the 
Report from the Committee of Public 
Accounts, wherein complaint is made 
that, amongst others, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland does not vouch the ex- 
penditure of that portion of the Secret 
Service Fund expended by him, ‘ by 
the solemn declaration which the statute 
prescribes;”’ and, whether he is prepared 
to make this declaration in future ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I understand 
that on receipt of the letter in question 
the Treasury took the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown upon the 

oints raised in it, the Audit Office letter 
eins set out in extenso in the case. The 
opinion has been communicated to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, and is 
now under his consideration. 

Mr. GRAY: I may point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he has not 
answered my Question. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Letter of the Exchequer and Audit De- 
partment to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, dated 22nd March last, and printed 
on page 169 of the Appendix to the Re- 
port from the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts, wherein complaint is made that, 
amongst others, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department does not 
vouch the expenditure in that portion 
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of the Secret Service Fund expended 
by him, “by the solemn declaration 
which the statute prescribes;” and, 
whether he is prepared to make this 
declaration in future ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Al- 
though I believe and am advised that, 
as regards the money disposed of under 
my authority, I am not called upon to 
make a statutory declaration, I always 
like to be on the safe side; and, there- 
fore, I did make a statutory declaration 
two months before the letter of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General was written. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he is prepared 
to act for the future on the recommenda- 
tion of the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment contained in the following para- 
graph of the letter addressed to him by 
the Chief Clerk of that Department on 
March the 22nd last, and printed on 
page 170 of the Appendix to the Re- 
port from the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts :— 

“T am to take this opportunity of calling 
their Lordships attention to the sum of £10,000 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund, under 
the authority of Act 1 Vic. chap. 2, sec. 14, 
for Secret Service, but at present admitted to 
the account of the Consolidated Fund upon the 
simple receipt of the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Treasury, and I am to state that in the 
Comptroller’s and Auditor General’s opinion 
there should be in this case, as in the case of 
voted money, a certificate of actual expendi- 
ture within the year, and surrender of any un- 
expended balance, and the declaration before 
re High Court of Justice required under the 

ct. 


Mr. COURTNEY: The point was 
included in a case laid before the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and their opinion 
upon it has been communicated to the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, and is 
still under his consideration. The mat- 
ter will necessarily come before the 
Public Accounts Committee next year, 
and it is not for me to say what view 
they will take of it. In the meanwhile, 
it would premature to suggest any altera- 
tion in the existing practice, which is, 
I believe, of long standing. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
is prepared in future to vouch by solemn 
declaration before the High Court of 
Justice, as required under the Act, the 
Secret Service money received by him, 
as recommended by the Auditor General 
in his letter to the Secretary to the 
Treasury, printed on page 170 of the 
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Appendix to the Report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, and to sur- 
render any unexpected balance, as re- 
commended in the same letter ? 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
cannot give any more definite answer 
than has been given by my Colleagues. 
I think the answer that has just been 
given by the Secretary to the Treasury 
covers the ground. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether the Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury was prepared to make 
the statutory declaration if required ? 


| No reply. } 


CENTRAL ASIA — DELIMITATION OF 

' THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
can now give full particulars regarding 
the arrangements made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the fixing of the 
boundaries of Afghanistan and the neigh- 
bouring Countries; and, whether the 
officers appointed for this duty are to 
have any escort during the time they are 
so employed ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The communica- 
tions between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of Russia, and 
between the Viceroy and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, on the subject of the pro- 
posed delimitation of the Afghan Fron- 
tier, are not yet complete; and, there- 
fore, it is not possible to give the full 
particulars for which the hon. Member 
asks. I may say, however, that Major 
General Sir Peter Lumsden has been 
appointed British Commissioner to exa- 
mine and report on the boundaries in 
question, in association with a Russian 
colleague, and it is hoped that the Com- 
mission will begin work in October next. 
The party will be accompanied by a 
moderate escort, the details of which are 
under consideration. 

Mr. BOURKE asked if the escort 
was to be provided by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, or was it to be a British 
escort ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS replied, that he had 
stated that these details were under 
consideration. He could not state the 
exact numbers or the composition of the 
escort. 

Mr. BOURKE asked if the Commis- 
sion had received the assent of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, it had re- 
ceived the assent of the Ameer; but 
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the Afghan sen wang had not yet 
been appointed. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Considering the great 
importance of this subject, I will, on this 
day week, put the following and, per- 
haps, other Questions:—Under whose 
protection the Commission recently ap- 
pointed to fix the Afghan Boundaries 
will be ; will the Ameer be represented ; 
if so, by how many officers; what will 
be the duties of the Commission, and 
what orders have been given to them ; 
in case of difference of opinion between 
our officers and the Russian officers, or 
those of the Ameer, to what Government 
will our officers refer; is the escort to 
be provided to consist entirely of Native 
Troops; and, what arrangements have 
been made for constant communica- 
tion between our officers and either the 
Home Government or the Government cf 
India ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In consequence of the 
answer of the hon. Gentleman, I wish to 
give Notice that, on going into Commit- 
tee of Supply, I will move— 

“That it is inexpedient for Her Majesty’s 
Government to incur such obligations as those 
which the proposed arrangement for fixing the 
boundaries of Afghanistan must necessarily im- 
pose upon this Country.” 


Subsequently, 


Mr. ONSLOW: I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister a Question, of which I 
have not been able to give him private 
Notice, Whether, before the Prorogation 
of Parliament, the Government will give 
the House and the country full oppor- 
tunity of discussing the contemplated 
mission of British officers for the delimi- 
tation of the Afghan frontier? 

Mr.GLADSTONE: That is a Question 
of great importance, and one upon which 
the House will be glad to be informed ; 
but I am not able to say, without Notice, 
whether particulars can be communi- 
cated in advance. 

Mr. ONSLOW : I will put the Ques- 
tion down for Monday. 


ARMY (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) — 
COLONEL MONCRIEFF’S GUN- 
CARRIAGE. 

Cotonzt KING-HARMAN«asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that the experiments lately made 
at Woolwich with the Moncrieff hydro- 
pneumatic disappearing carriage-gun 
were carried on without the inventor 


Hr. J. K. Cross 
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having had any notice or any oppor- 
tunity of being present ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The War Department has not obtained 
any hydro-pneumatic carriages for per- 
manent works from Colonel Moncrieff 
himself. They purchased a hydro-pneu- 
matic carriage from Messrs. Easton and 
Anderson, Colonel Moncrieff’s engineers, 
which was delivered in September last 
year; and it is believed that this car- 
riage was manufactured by Messrs. 
Easton and Anderson upon designs fur- 
nished by Colonel Moncrieff. A repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Easton and Ander- 
son attended the trial on January 9, 
1884, and again on May 20, 1884. 
Messrs. Easton and Anderson had had 
notice of every trial, and might, if they 
had so desired, have secured the attend- 
ance of their client, the inventor, on 
every occasion. 


In reply to Sir Watrer B. Barrrexor, 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he believed the Committee was the 
Ordnance Committee ; it was not a Con- 
structive Committee, but only a Judicial 
Committee. 


GRAND JURY ACT—COUNTY CESS— 
MR. DOWLING, CAPPAWHITE. 

Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that County Cess for 
a period of two or more years remain 
due of Mr. Dowling, Inchinquillip, Cap- 
pawhite ; and, have the Poor Rates been 
regularly collected off this property dur- 
ing that time by another collector ; and, 
if so, why is it that the County Cess has 
not been regularly collected ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, the Secretary of 
the Grand Jury reports that he is not 
aware that there are any arrears of 
county cess due on Mr. Dowling’s pro- 
perty, as the barony collector has paid 
up the amount of his warrant regularly. 
The Clerk of the Union reports that there 
is a balance of about £10 of poor rates 
outstanding, which has been transferred 
to this year’s rate. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICE, DUBLIN— 
SALARIES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Collector of In- 
land Revenue for Dublin, and Receiver 
General of Stamp Duties for Ireland, 
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and who ranks as the principal Inland 
Revenue official in that country, has a 
salary of only £700, by annual incre- 
ments to £800, whilst the Chief Clerk 
of the Stamp and Tax Branch of the 
same Department, really a subordinate, 
receives £750; whether it is a fact that 
the maximum salary and duty pay at- 
tainable by a Chief Clerk in the Excise 
Branch, Custom House, Dublin,’ is only 
£250, though a lower division clerk in 
the Stamps and Taxes may reach £300; 
whether the superintending clerk, Excise 
Branch, in the same office, receives only 
£300, though the ordinary clerks in the 
Stamps and Taxes, in the next room, 
are paid at the rate of £450; whether 
third-class surveyors of Customs are 
paid maximum salaries of £420 and 
overtime allowances, whilst second-class 
supervisors of Inland Revenue, per- 
forming more numerous and important 
duties, receive only a maximum of £270, 
and are paid nothing for overtime or 
even when doing double duty ; whether 
examining officers of Customs are paid 
a maximum salary of £300 and overtime 
poy: though division officers of Inland 

evenue of corresponding official rank 
and duties, and who are in addition ac- 
countants and book-keepers for their re- 
spective stations, are only granted a 
maximum of £200 and no overtime pay ; 
and, whether, if such are the facts, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will take 
steps to place these officers on a more 
equal wh of salaries ? 

Mr. COURTNEY (for the Cxan- 
CELLOR of the Excnrquer) said: The 
maximum salary of the Collector of In- 
land Revenue in Dublin is £800; that 
of the Chief Clerk of the Stamp and 
Tax Department is £650, and he also 
receives £50 for special duties. These 
two Departments are quite distinct, the 
Head of the latter being the Controller 
of Stamps and Taxes. The normal 
maxima for a Chief Clerk in the Excise 
branch and Lower Division clerk in the 
Stamps and Taxes arethesame—namely, 
£250; and each has a chance of rising 
to £300, by promotion and duty-pay re- 
spectively. The only clerks at £450 in 
the Stamps and Taxes are redundants, 
who will be replaced on vacancies by 
Lower Division clerks. Third class Sur- 
veyors of Customs, except in London 
and Liverpool, rise to £340 only. It is 
true that second class Supervisors of 
Excise rise to £270 only, and the fiue- 
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tuating nature of their work does not 
admit of a system of overtime payments ; 
but I do not know on what ground the 
hon. Member says their duties are more 
important than those of the Surveyors of 
Oustoms. It is true that Examining 
Officers get £300 and also overtime for 
work additional to their regular hours 
of attendance, while Division Officers 
rise to £200 only, and could not get over- 
time allowances, owing to the fluctuating 
nature of their duties. I donot think it 
is possible to compare the relative im- 
portance of different classes of officers in 
two services, whose duties are performed 
under very different conditions; and I 
may say that each Board would main- 
tain that its service was more ecunomi- 
cal than the other; but if there be any 
real inequality, the proper method of 
correcting it would appear to be a re- 
duction in the cost of the more highly- 
paid Department. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—BARONY OF 
CASTLEA, CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that the three 
tenants, Messrs. O’Connell, Murphy, 
and the widow Casey (who were lately 
evicted off the property of C. John Coote, 
in the barony of Castlea and county of 
Limerick), have written to the landlord 
within the past two months, offering to 
accept their former farms at whatever 
terms the Land Court may fix for rent 
and arrears; and, if he is aware that 
there are no other farms in that district 
from which tenants have been evicted 
but those on Mr. Coote’s property; and, 
if so, under those circumstances, whe- 
ther it is just to the public taxpayers to 
continue six police in charge of those 
farms ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The alleged 
communications of the evicted tenants 
to their landlord are not matters of 
which any official record would exist; 
and in the absence of the landlord and 
his agent the police have not been able 
to make any inquiry. I may mention, 
however, that the number of police on 
these farms is two, not six, as stated in 
the Question. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: May I ask whe- 
ther any crimes have ever been com- 
mitted in the county to render the police 
necessary ? 


[No reply. } 
Y 
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RAILWAY REGULATION ACT AMEND- 
MENT—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he intends to re-introduce the Railway 
Regulation Act Amendment Bill next 
Session; and, if so, whether he will con- 
sider the expediency of extending the 
functions of the Superior Court of Re- 
cord under that Bill, so as to enable it to 
relieve the Committees of this and the 
other House of Parliament of the duty 
now imposed upon them of investigating 
and dealing with questions of fact relat- 
ing to Railway Bills? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was afraid he could not give his hon. 
Friend any definite reply to his Ques- 
tion. In his judgment, the matter his 
hon. Friend suggested for consideration 
was hardly one that would come properly 
within the scope of the Bill introduced 
this Session. His hon. Friend asked 
whether that Bill would be reintroduced 
next Session. If by that he meant the 
Autumn Session, certainly not. If he 
meant the Session of next year, all he 
could say was that it would be quite pre- 
mature at present to consider what legis- 
lation would be proposed for that Ses- 
sion. 


GRAND JURY ACTS—COLLECTION OF 
COUNTY CESS—CO. KERRY. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the following passages in the 
report of the auditor presented to the 
Grand Jury of the county of Kerry at 
the present assizes :— 


**In previous reports I have drawn attention 
to the delay on the part of some of the barony 
constables in collecting the amount of Cess, for 
which they are respectively responsible. Not 
only, however, has no improvement taken place, 
but the position of affairs has been getting from 
bad to worse, and all of which would have been 
avoided if the provisions of the 148th section of 
the Grand Jury Act had been enforced—that 
section requiring each barony constable to pay 
the entire amount of his warrant to the treasurer 
two days before the first day of the next Assizes, 
in default of which he should, according to the 
7th section of the Act, Geo. 4, c. 33, lose and 
forfeit all poundage claimed by him. 

“The result of this serious omission, in not 
carrying out the Law, is accordingly the accu- 
mulation of arrears of county cess up to March 
last, amounting to the large sum of over £4,600. 

“ Another ve circumstance is the delay 


which continues to take place on the part of 
some of the barony constables in the 1 
of their respective collections, the gen 
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referred to persistently acting as if in total dis- 
regard both of the terms of the Order in Coun- 
cil and of the Grand Jury Acts, by which they 
are required to make regular lodgments to the 
credit of the county, and are prohibited from at 
any time retaining in hand more than £100. 

“ The collectors to whom I refer are Messrs, 
C. E. Leahy, Arthur Hutchins, and F. M‘G, 
Denny. With the exception of £65, lodged by 
Mr. Leahy in December last, no other sum was 
paidinto the credit of the county by any of the 
gentlemen named from the time they got their 
warrants, in September last, until within a few 
days of the Assizes in March ;’’ 
and, what steps he proposes should be 
taken to remedy this state of things ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is a fact that 
the auditor reported to the Local Go- 
vernment Board to- the effect described, 
and the Board sent a copy of the Report 
to the Secretary of the Grand Jury, and 
have no power to interfere further in the 
matter. The county cess collectors are ap- 
pointed at each Assizes by the Grand Jury. 
They are entirely the officers of the Grand 
Jury, and the Government have no con- 
trol over them. It was, therefore, for 
the Grand Jury to take such action as 
they might deem necessary in the cir- 
cumstances brought to their knowledge ; 
and I understand that at the late Assizes 
they appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the matter, and received an expla- 
nation from the Inspectors which they 
deemed satisfactory. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ORANGEMEN AT 
LISBURN. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther complaints have been made to the 
police that Orange drumming parties at 
Lisburn systematically annoy Catholics 
by playing outside or near the chapel on 
Saturday nights at the hour when Ca- 
tholics are at confession therein ; whether 
the police paid any attention to these 
complaints ; and, whether the police per- 
mitted Orange arches to be erected in 
the Catholic quarter in such positions as 
to render it impossible for Catholics to 
attend their places of worship without 
passing under these arches ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that some of the Roman Catholic clergy 
at Lisburn have complained of drum- 
ming parties passing the chapel. It has 
been the practice for many years past 
for drumming parties to pass up and 
down the streets of Lisburn on Saturday 
nights, and the practice does not appear 
| to have caused any ill-feeling. The 























645 The Magistracy 
drummi ies never interfere with 
their Rowan Catholic neighbours; and 
as they are peaceable and commit no 
offence, the pulice have not thought it 
prudent, in the interest of the peace of 
the town, to attempt to stop them. On 
the occasion of the recent anniversaries 
Orange arches were erected in several 

laces ; but they cannot be said to have 

een placed in a Catholic quarter, as 
there is no Catholic quarter in the town. 
Catholics and Protestants live in every 
part of it, and on good terms with each 
other. 

Mr. GRAY: May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he is aware whether it is 
a fact that the Catholics could not go to 
their church on Sunday without passing 
under them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As the Catho- 
lics and Protestants live indiscriminately 
about the town, I am afraid that that 
would be the case. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS COURT AT CASTLE- 
WELLAN, CO. DOWN. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the same room is used at 
Castlewellan, county Down, for an 
Orange Hall, a Freemasons’ Hall, for 
Protestant religious instruction, and for 
Petty Sessions and Road Sessions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the fact is as stated in the Question. 
I think the hon. Member will have to 
ask me more particular Questions on this 
point, asI do not know enough of the 
state of the case at present. I do not 
quite see what the objection is. The cost 
of a hall would be heavy, and, besides, 
it would be difficult to get a convenient 
place, whilst this place is hired for va- 
rious purposes. In this case the rent of 
£10 a-year is paid for this matter. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) — THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL GRAVE- 
YARD AT DROMORE. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as 
President of the Local Government 


Board, Whether he is aware that in hot 
weather there is an objectionable efflu- 
vium from the Protestant Episcopal 
Graveyard at Dromore ; whether it is a 
fact that coffins interred there are some- 
times only covered with a few inches of 
earth; whether it is true that a large 
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business is done in this graveyard by 
cheap interments of persons dying in 
Belfast, sometimes four or five in a fa . 
and, whether there was a serious epi- 
demic last year in the town ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Executive 
Sanitary Officer of the district reports 
that there is not the slightest evidence 
of any effluvium from the graveyard, and 
that it is not the fact that interments 
are carried out in the objectionable man- 
ner described. He states that the inter- 
ments which take place are few in num- 
ber, and take place only in cases where 
rights of sepulture exist. The epidemic 
which occurred last year was scarlatina, 
and the Medical Officer of Health, who 
himself lives within 50 yards of the 
graveyard, states that there was not the 
remotest connection between the two. 
Scarlatina was at the same time preva- 
lent in adjoining towns. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—KILDY- 
SART PETTY SESSIONS, CO. CLARE. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many magistrates usually attend 
the Kildysart, county Clare, Petty Ses- 
sions Court ; if some time ago the board 
of guardians of the Kildysart Union re- 
commended the names of two gentlemen 
for appointment to the Commission of 
the Peace; if the valuation of one was 
about £500 per annum, and the other 
over £200; if he will state how many of 
the magistrates have been appointed in 
Clare by the present Lord Chancellor, 
and how many of them are Catholics, 
and how many recommendations have 
been forwarded by the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county ; and, whether it is proposed 
to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Kildysart Board of Guardians ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the usual attendance is one, or 
sometimes two. There are three or four 
local Justices in the neighbourhood, one 
or other of whom occasionally attends, 
with the Resident Magistrate of the dis- 
trict. The Board of Guardians did send 
a Memorial to the Lord Chancellor, 
naming two gentlemen for appointment 
to the Commission of the Peace. Their 
valuation was given in the Memorial as 
£454 and £123 respectively. The Lord 
Chancellor has the recommendation in 
their behalf under his consideration. 
Five gentlemen have been recommended 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
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of Clare. Two have been placed in the 
Commission. They are believed to be 
Protestants. The other recommenda- 
tions have not yet been disposed of. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Clifford Lloyd is at present 
in receipt of £125 per annum service 
pay, or of any other sum out of the Re- 
venues of the United Kingdom ; and, if 
not, up to what time was the last pay- 
ment of any kind made to him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Mr. Lloyd is not 
at present in receipt of any sum from 
any Irish Vote, nor, so far as I am 
aware, from the Revenues of the United 
Kingdom. The last payment made to 
him from the Vote, out of which the 
salaries of Resident Magistrates are pro- 
vided, was up to the 15th of September 
last. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—THE 
POLICE LAW. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Is it 
true that Mr. Clifford Lloyd initiated 
the Police Law in Egypt without even 
submitting it to the Egyptian Legisla- 
tive Council, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution accorded by Lord Dufferin ; if 
not, why did the Chamber cause a pro- 
test to be inserted in 7he Journal Officiel ; 
is it the case that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
threw every obstacle in the way of the 
working of the Native tribunals insti- 
tuted by Lord Dufferin; and, is it the 
ease that, although no formal order was 
issued by him suppressing the Conseil 
d’Etat, it ceased to meet after Mr. 
Lloyd’s arrival ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd drew up a Minute for 
the organization of the police. This 
Minute was issued in the form of a 
Decree by the Egyptian Ministry, who 
appeared to have considered that it was 
not necessary to submit it to the Legis- 
lative Council. The responsibility lay 
with them. I have no reason whatever 
to suppose that Mr. Clifford Lloyd threw 
any obstacle in the way of the work of 
the Native Tribunals. The circumstances 
relating to the suspension of the functions 
of the Council of State are given in 
Egypt, No. 12, 1884, pages 24 and 103. 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd had nothing to do 
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with the matter. I have not seen in 
The Journal Offietel any protest from the 
Chamber respecting the Police Law; 
but I understand that there was some 
expression of opinion. Whether it took 
an official shape or not I cannot say. 


ARMY (INDIA)—GENERAL LIST OF 
INDIAN OFFICERS. 

Srr EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to Petitions recently presented to this 
Honourable House by officers of the 
General List of the Indian Army, com- 
plaining that they have been compul- 
sorily placed on Staff Corps scale of 
promotion, while debarred from equal 
privileges as to retiring allowances; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will give favourable consideration to 
those Petitions, in order that General 
List Indian officers may be placed on an 
equal footing, as regards those allow- 
ances, with officers who joined the Staff 
Corps prior to September 1866 ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The subject of 
these Petitions has been considered by 
the Secretary of State; but, in his opi- 
nion, there is no ground for extending 
to the Officers of the General List the 
actuarial scale of additional pensions 
awarded to those officers who joined the 
Staff Corps prior to 1866, and to whose 
special conditions of service this scale is 

one applicable. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (IRELAND)— 
DRUMHERIFF BRIDGE, CO. LEITRIM. 

Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will give instructions to have 
the works now in progress in the con- 
struction of the piers and abutments of 
Drumheriff Bridge, county Leitrim, im- 
mediately stopped, in order to protect 
the interests of the cesspayers, as these 
works are not carried out in accordance 
with the specification, drawn up by the 
county Roscommon surveyor, and the 
late county surveyor of the county Lei- 
trim, the stones not having the required 
dimensions, or laid in Portland cement 
and rubble stone, mortar being substi- 
tuted for backing ; and will an inspec- 
tion of the above works be ordered by a 
county surveyor on behalf of the county 
Leitrim; and, if it is a fact that the 
assistant county surveyor for the county 
Leitrim refuses to certify that the work 
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is being done in accordance with the 
specification, and has cautioned the con- 
tractor to discontinue building the piers 
and abutments of the Leitrim portion of 
the bridge with the materials he is at 
present using ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The bridge is in 
course of construction between the coun- 
ties of Leitrim and Roscommon, and the 
work is being carried on under the 
direction of a joint Committee appointed 
by the Grand Juries under the statutory 
powers vested in them. The Govern- 
ment have no power over the work, nor 
has any grant been made in aid of it. 
There is no power in the Government to 
have the works stopped, or to order an 
inspection by a County Surveyor on 
behalf of the county of Leitrim. Iam 
informed that the estimate prepared was 
for an outlay of £1,900; and that as the 
presentment passed was only for £700 
from each county, the plans had to be 
departed from in some particulars re- 
lating to masonry in order to keep within 
the estimate. There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion between the officials 
of the two counties. The joint Commit- 
tee of the Grand Juries already appointed 
is the proper tribunal to adjust them, 
and I hope this Question will have the 
effect of inducing them to take prompt 
action. I am aware that the matter has 
been specially brought to their notice by 
the Assistant County Surveyor, who 
raised the objection on the County Lei- 
trim side. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 

QUARTERMASTERS—RETIREMENTS. 

CoroneL KING-HARMAN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
with reference to the Parliamentary Re- 
turn respecting Retired Militia Quar- 
termasters, dated on the back 15th 
March 1884, his attention has been 
drawn to the case of six retired officers 
of this rank now living who served 20 
years as such, and were allowed on re- 
tirement in 1875, 1876, and 1877, a 
Militia pension less by a shilling a-day 
than what was allowed in 1817 for only 
15 years’ service; and also to the case 
of 13 officers of the same rank and longer 
service now living, who were compul- 
sorily retired in 1878 on a pension of no 
higher rate than what was allowed in 
1817 for less service; and, whether he 
intends to propose any arrangement by 
which these pensions will be in accord- 
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ance with precedent, and with the posi- 
tion and requirements of these officers ? 
Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Warrant under which the Militia 
Quartermasters referred to were granted 
retirement was very carefully considered, 
and they received the full benefit of its 
provisions. Moreover, their claims have 
been repeatedly examined, and it has on 
each occasion been decided that they have 
no just cause for complaint. I am not 
prepared to revise the previous decisions, 


NAVY—NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE 
SOUDAN—EXTRA PAY. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
(for Sir H. Drummonp Wo rr) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the officers and men of the Navy 
employed in the late Soudan expe- 
dition are to receive the same batta as 
that given to the Army, for the excep- 
tionally hard work imposed on them by 
recent operations ? ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
I am not sure that the word ‘‘ batta”’ 
can properly be applied in this case. 
But a gratuity on the same basis as that 
awarded for the operations in 1882 will 
shortly be payable to the Naval and 
Marine Forces employed in the operations 
during the spring of this year in the 
Soudan ; the portion for the Navy being 
distributable according to the Navy 
prize scale, and that for the Marines 
under the Army scale. 

Sm JOHN HAY: Will there be a 
Supplementary Estimate ? 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I cannot say what will be required; but 
certainly it is not necessary at present. 

Sr JOHN HAY: Under what Vote 
will this be taken ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Under Vote 1, Wages to Seamen and 
Marines. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 

THE TREATY WITH ABYSSINIA. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any guarantee has been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government that the 
cruel methods of savage warfare will 
not be practised by the Abyssinians in 
their invasion of the Soudan as the allies 
of the English, under the Treaty with 
the Negoosa Negust of Ethiopia ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There is no question of an ‘invasion ” 
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of the Soudan by the Abyssinians as the 
allies of this country; and I may add, 
what I have already stated in this House, 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
no reason to suppose that King John 
intends to ravish and lay waste the 
country. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Dol 
understand that the Abyssinians are not 
about to occupy Kassala? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is a totally distinct Question, of 
which Notice has not been given. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Is 
there any understanding that King John 
is not to invade the Soudan ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Abyssinian Papers are before the 
House. The agreement with the King 
of Abyssinia is that he is to assist the 
withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons 
from the three places mentioned, of 
which Kassala is one. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Then, 
Sir, I repeat, have any guarantees been 
taken that in this invasion of the Soudan 
by the Abyssinians the cruel methods of 
savage warfare will not be practised ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have just stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no reason to suppose 
that what the hon. Member calls ‘‘ cruel 
methods of warfare” are going to be 
pursued. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—MR. R. MOORE, 
CLERK OF INNISHOWEN UNION, 
COUNTY DONEGAL, 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Robert Moore, Returning 
Officer and Clerk of the Innishowen 
Union, county Donegal, is also agent 
for several landlords holding property 
within the Union; and, whether, if that 
be so, the Local Government Board will 
take steps to compel Mr. Moore either 
to give up his agencies or to resign his 
office as Clerk of the Union ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Clerk of the 
Innishowen Union states that he receives 
rent for four landlords in the Union, 
and that he has acted in that capacity 
for the last 30 years. The Local Govern- 
ment Board see no reason to require 
him to give up this employment, unless 
it is shown that it causes him to neglect 
his duties. There is nothing recorded 
against this officer in the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Department. 
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(Ireland) Act, 1882. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, BANDON UNION. 


Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a sworn inquiry into the late 
election for Poor Law Guardian in the 
Innishannon Electoral Division, in the 
Bandon Union, county Cork, was de- 
manded on the ground that Mr. George 
Stanley, the candidate declared elected 
by the returning officer, was guilty of 
bribery ; whether the Local Government 
Board have decided to grant such an 
inquiry ; whether the said Mr. Stanley 
has been elected to the office of rate 
collector in the Bandon Union at a 
poundage of sixpence, though a Mr. 
Dineen tendered to collect the rates at 
fourpence in the pound; and, whether 
the Local Government Board approve of 
Mr. Stanley’s appointment; and, if not, 
what steps they propose to take in 
reference to it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : A resolution re- 
questing a sworn inquiry into the con- 
duct of a collector named Edward Stanley 
jn connection with the election of Mr. 
George Stanley was proposed at the 
Guardians’ meeting on the 28th of 
May—but was not passed. The com- 
plainants applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for aswora inquiry, and the 
collector was called on for an explana- 
tion; but he died before the matter was 
disposed of. Mr. George Stanley, having 
previously resigned his office of Guar- 
dian, was elected Poor Rate Collector on 
the 9th of this month; but, protests 
having been lodged against his appoint- 
ment by the majority of the Guardians, 
the Local Government Board have the 
matter now under consideration. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—EXTRA POLICE AT 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Felix M‘Carthy, resident 
magistrate for the city of Limerick in 
1880, 1881, and 1882, applied for an 
extra police force in those years; whe- 
ther Mr. Forster, then Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, visited the city of 
Limerick in the year 1882; whether he 
then saw or was permitted to see Mr. 
M‘Carthy; and, whether Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was then at Limerick, as resident 
magistrate for the province of Munster ? 
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Me. TREVELYAN: On various 
special occasions in the years mentioned 
Mr. M‘Carthy applied to have the 
Police Foree of the city temporarily 
strengthened. In May, 1882, he signed 
a requisition for 25 extra men, which 
he considered wanted at the time. I 
understand from my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) that he paid no special visit to 
Limerick ; but that on his way to the 
county of Clare, and again, a few days 
later, when returning, he spent an hour 
or two in the city. Mr. M‘Carthy, R.M., 
had no interview with him, nor did he 
seek one. The suggestion that any 
hindrance was placed in the way of such 
a meeting is without foundation. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was then at Limerick, in 
ao of the counties of Limerick and 

are. 


POST OFFICE—NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether for years the Post 
Office made an extra charge for news- 
papers that were “‘ stitched ;”” whether, 
after a long agitation, this charge was 
abandoned; whether it is true, as stated 
in a Letter of Mr. H. Trueman Wood to 
The Times of the 22nd instant, that the 
Department still charges extra for a 
supplement to a newspaper, if stitched ; 
and, whether, in the case mentioned, 
the Department made a demand for 
five pounds on account of its forbear- 
ance in not surcharging all copies of 
last week’s Journal of the Society of Arts, 
because it had a stitched supplement ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the regulation with regard to not allow- 
ing supplements to be stitched was main- 
tained with the view of placing some 
limitation on the size and weight of sup- 
plements. With regard to the particular 
journal referred to by the hon. Member, 
an insufficient amount of postage had 
been paid; and, in order to obviate the 
inconvenience of making a separate 
charge to all the persons to whom copies 
had been sent, it was arranged that the 
sender of the journal should pay the in- 
sufficient postage, which amounted to 
exactly £5. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — GENERAL 
POST OFFICE, DUBLIN — FEMALE 
SUPERVISORS. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked the 

Postmaster General, If it is true that 
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female ‘‘ supervisors”’ are appointed on 
the Telegraph staffs of the Leeds, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Newcastle on Tyne, 
Liverpool, and Manchester Post Offices ; 
why such appointments have not been 
made on the Dublin Telegraph staff; 
and, whether there are not three such 
supervisors appointed at Edinburgh, the 
female staff of that office numbering 53, 
whilst, although 70 females are em- 
ployed in the Dublin Post Office, there 
are no supervisors appointed ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
would inquire whether a better system 
than that which af present prevailed 
could be found for the appointment of 
supervisors. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—ALLEGED DEATH 
FROM VACCINATION. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it be the fact that a child named 
Horace Best was vaccinated at Hull on 
June the 9th, and died on the 30th of 
June after great suffering, and that the 
cause of death was certified as ‘‘ery- 
sipelas;’’ whether there was any cause 
but vaccination; whether any other case 
of injurious effects from the same vaccine 
matter occurred at the same time; whe- 
ther the parents have requested an in- 
quiry to be conducted by some other 
person independent of the doctor who 
operated; and, whether any order has 
been given in consequence ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We learn 
that the child was vaccinated on 
June 9, and that in the course of 
the second week after vaccination it 
contracted erysipelas, which began on 
the child’s neck and extended down 
the unvaccinated arm and side, affecting 
the vaccinated arm last and least. This 
information was communicated to Dr. 
Walton, the public vaccinator, by the 
medical attendant, Mr. Cooper, who saw 
the child until its death on the 30th. 
He saw no special connection between 
the erysipelas and the vaccination, and 
told the parents so. We learn that ery- 
sipelas was the cause of death; that it 
appears to have been certified by Mr. 
Cooper as ‘‘ general erysipelas;’’ that 
there is no reason for believing that vac- 
cination had anything to do with the 
production of it; and that the other 
children vaccinated from the same lymph 
as the child Best had nothing (beyond 
regular vaccination) the matter with 
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them. The parents asked for an inquiry 
as to the death of the child; but at pre- 
sent no action has been taken. 


BANKRUPTCY AOT, 1869—WINDING-UP 
OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he proposes to take any steps, 
in accordance with the suggestion of 
the Acting Controller in Bankruptcy, to 
enforce the prompt winding up of old 
poe a ge proceedings under the Act of 
1869 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was inclined to agree with the official 
referred to; but he had been advised 


that it would require fresh legislation to- 


effect the object, and, of course, fresh 
legislation on the subject at the present 
time could not succeed. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—ARREARS OF 
TAXES. 

Mr. M‘OOAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther there is any, and what, truth in the 
following statement, telegraphed from 
Alexandria to a morning paper :— 

“The Minister of Finance, directed by the 
English Government, has just issued a circular 
insisting on immediate payment of arrears of 
taxes. This measure forces the cultivators to 
sell their crops standing—in the case of cotton, 
three months before the harvest—to speculators, 
who take advantage of the scarcity of money to 
Rey only about 60 per cent. of the normal value. 

he circular is disapproved by all the‘authorities 
here, and will vastly increase the misery and 
embarrassment of the fellaheen.”’ 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; Her Majesty’s Government 
has not directed Mr. Egerton to issue 
any Circular to the above effect, and I 
am not aware that any such Circular has 
been issued. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883—BANKRUPTCY 
OF R. B. SCARBOROTIGH. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, at a meeting held at the Official 
Receiver’s (Mr. Cecil Mercer) under the 
bankruptey of R. B. Scarborough (Re- 
ceiving Order, 25th May 1884, Green- 
wich) the following facts were elicited 
from the bankrupt—namely, that he had 
not handed over his books and papers to 
the Official Receiver, nor disclosed a 
mortgage he had executed on his pro- 
perty ; and whether the chairman of 
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such meeting did express his opinion 
that it was a case that required the 
fullest investigation ; whether, notwith- 
standing, the Official Receiver declined 
to examine the bankrupt when he came 
up for public examination ; and whether 
the solicitor of one of the creditors 
specially sent for the purpose was re- 
fused permission to do so upon the 
ground that he had no written authority 
from his client; whether the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, on the 30th day of 
June last, obtained a Rule Nisi calling 
upon the Registrar to show cause why 
the solicitor should not be allowed to ex- 
amine the bankrupt on behalf of his 
client; and, whether, notwithstanding 
the Rule is still pending, the Official Re- 
ceiver has not consented to the bankrupt 
passing his public examination without 
being publicly examined as to his 
affairs; whether the attention of the 
Board of Trade has been called to the 
fact that the words “ or his representa- 
tive authorised in writing,” in sub-sec- 
tion four of section seventeen of the 
Act, are being applied to barristers and 
solicitors ; and, what steps he proposes, 
under the circumstances, to take ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have made 
inquiries with respect to the Question of 
the hon. Member, and have received the 
following Report :— 


“Tn the bankruptcy of R. B. Scarborough in 
the County Court of Greenwich—It is not the 
fact, as implied in the Question, that the bank- 
rupt’s books and papers had not been handed 
over to the Official Receiver at the date of the 
meeting referred to; but it is quite true that 
the representative of the Official Receiver who 
presided at the meeting did express his opinion 
that it was a case requiring investigation. The 
Official Receiver did accordingly institute a full 
investigation into the debtor's affairs prior to 
the public examination, and having satisfied 
himself regarding them, he did not decline to 
examine the bankrupt, but limited such exami- 
nation mainly to a verification tpon oath of 
certain questions and answers which had pre- 
viously been reduced to writing and signed by 
the bankrupt. It is understood that the Court 
refused to allow a solicitor, who professed to be 
acting for a creditor, to take part in the exa- 
mination, because he was not authorized in 
writing as required by the Act. The Board of 
Trade have no knowledge of the action of the 
Incorporated Law Society in the matter. The 
passing of the public examination and the de- 
claring it concluded is a matter entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Court, which the Official 
Receiver can neither interfere with nor prevent. 
The attention of the Board of Trade has not 
been called to the fact referred to in the last 
clause of the Question. No steps appear to be 
either necessary or desirable,” 
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The Board of Trade are extremely de- 
sirous, as the hon. Member is aware, to 
have the fullest inquiry made into the 
conduct of the debtor in all cases. 


INDIA—THE POST OFFICE (MADRAS). 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he has noticed the assertions 
repeatedly made of late in the Madras 
newspapers that the Government of 
Madras have opened in the post office 
letters addressed to private individuals ; 
whether he has noticed the fact that one 
gentleman has officially informed the 
postal authorities that he has evidence 
that his letters are regularly ecpied 
while in the Post; and, whether it is 
true that the members of the Governor's 
Staff, Madras, are allowed by the Go- 
vernor to send letters Home at soldiers’ 
rates of postage in a special bag from 
Government House ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The India Office 
has no official information on this sub- 
ject, and I have been unable to find in 
recent numbers of the Madras papers 
the assertions to which the hon. Gentle- 
man called my attention. It would save 
great trouble if hon. Members asking 
Questions about newspaper statements 
would give the references. As regards 
the last paragraph of the Question, I 
have to say that the Governor General 
and the Governors of Madras and Bom- 
bay have the privilege of franking a 
special bag. 


EGYPT—MR. BLUNT. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government intend 
to make any amends to Mr. Blunt for 
the treatment he received from Egyptian 
officials and Englich officials in Egypt ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; I am not aware that Mr. Blunt 
has undergone any treatment which 
would entitle him to receive amends. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY gave 
Notice that he would call attention to 
the subject on the Foreign Office Vote. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—SETTLEMENT OF 
TAXATION. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Secretary of State will cause 
inquiries to be made into the complaints 
made by the Badaga and other native 
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cultivators of lands on the Nilgiri Hills, 
Madras, against the settlement of taxa- 
tion now being effected in their district ; 
and, whether this settlement, dating 
from 1882, is of a novel character ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The settlement 
in question is not of a novel character. 
Its object is to ascertain titles, to demar- 
cate forest reserves, and to define areas 
available for sale under the Waste Lands 
Rules. The Settlement Officer has re- 
ported that the definition of village 
boundaries is not popular with the some 
of the people, who have long been at 
feud with their neighbours as to grazing 
and other rights ; but that they will soon 
become accustomed to it, especially as 
all the rights and privileges they have 
hitherto enjoyed are secured to them. 
In these circumstances, the Secretary 
of State sees no necessity for ordering 
an inquiry. 


EMIGRATION (IRELAND)—THE TUKE 
EMIGRATION FUND. 

Mr. HEALY asked, Whether any 
Government officials audited or vouched 
the expenditure of the £46,000 of public 
money granted to the Tuke Emigration 
Fund ; where can the accounts be seen ; 
upon whose recommendation was this 
large sum given; and, will the Govern- 
ment explain who Mr. Tuke is, or on 
what grounds he was entrusted with such 
a disbursement, and if there is any pre- 
cedent for it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The lists of per- 
sons sent out by Mr. Tuke’s Committee 
have always been submitted to a member 
of the Emigration Committee acting 
under the Local Government Board, and 
the Government grant was never recom- 
mended until he was satisfied that the 
emigration had been carried out. There 
is no other audit of the actual disburse- 
ment of each grant, nor has it been con- 
sidered necessary. The cost of emigra- 
tion is considerably in excess of the 
grant, and proof of each emigrant having 
left the country is sufficient evidence of 
the fact that the Government grant has 
been properly appropriated. The Go- 
vernment made their grants under the 
provisions of Section 20 of the Arrears 
Act, which provided that grants for 
emigration purposes might be made to 
such body or persons as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might approve. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had every confidence in the gen- 
tlemen forming Mr. Tuke’s Committee, 
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Grants have in the same manner been 
made to four other Committees formed 
in Ireland under the provisions of the 
section referred to. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whe- 
ther the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been called to the list of 
paupers at Castle Garden sent out by 
Mr. Tuke’s Committee ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have ‘seen a 
notice in the newspapers about it. I 
will make inquiries on the subject. 

Mr. HEALY: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman answer that part of the Ques- 
tion as to who Mr. Tuke is? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Tuke is a 
man of great benevolence, who has done 
great service. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
DUBLIN SCANDALS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If there is any foundation for the follow- 
ing statement of Zhe Freeman in regard 
to the French-Cornwall case :— 

“Tt is stated that Chief Superintendent 
Mallon has been relieved from the duties of 
Chief Superintendent of the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police pending the termination of the pre- 
sent inquiries and probable trials. His duties 
will be temporarily carried out by Superinten- 
dent Laracy, of the B Division ; ’’ 
if so, on what grounds and by whose 
orders was Mr. Mallon suspended ; and, 
have the Government made any inquiry 
into the charges of neglect brought 
against Colonel Bruce, Inspector Gene- 
ral, in regard to the French case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The statement 
quoted has no foundation beyond the 
fact that Mr. Mallon’s time is so much 
occupied at present that it has been 
found necessary to give him some assist- 
ance in his ordinary duties; and by the 
desire of the Commissioner of Police 
this assistance is afforded by Super- 
intendent Laracy. The Government see 
no ground for reviewing the conduct of 
Colonel Bruce. 


RAILWAYS—CHEAP TRAINS ACT, 1883 
—THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, On 
what principle the fares on the Midland 
Railway from Kentish Town to Upper 
Holloway are charged a Passenger Tax 
of five per cent, although the line has 
on both sides masses of houses, and 
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although there is a street Railway 
(ealled a 'lramway) from Kentish Town 
to Upper Holloway which pays no 
Passenger Duty, and therefore competes 
unfairly with this part of the Midland 
Railway ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : According to 
the recommendation of the officer ap- 
pointed to report on the applications 
under the Cheap Trains Act, 1883, the 
district to which the hon. Member refers 
is stated not to be one which in the 
opinion of that officer complies with 
the conditions specified in Clause 2, sub- 
sections 2 and 3, of that Act. If, how- 
ever, the Railway Company consider 
themselves aggrieved by this decision, I 
shall be very happy, on receiving 
further application, to reconsider the 
matter. 


LAW AND POLICE—COUNTY OF 
WATERFORD. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, How many police form the 
regular free force in the county of 
Waterford ; how many of this force have 
been on service outside the county dur- 
ing the past six months; and, how many 
police have been charged as extra police 
to the county of Waterford in the same 
period ? . 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The free force 
is 219. The present extra force is 66. 
Without time for inquiry, I cannot say 
how many men, if any, have been sent 
out of the county during six months. If 
the hon. Member will repeat his Ques- 
tion on a later day I shall be happy to 
answer it. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE RAJAH 
OF TENOM—CREW OF THE “ NISERO.” 

Mr. STOREY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Dutch have yet given a definite 
reply to Earl Granville’s Despatch of 
July 19th, so as to obviate further delay 
in the active operations for the release 
of the crew of the Nésero? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir. Identical instructions have 
been agreed upon and despatched tele- 

aphically, both by Her Majesty’s 

overnment and the Netherlands Go- 
vernment. They will be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. PULESTON asked if the noble 

Lord was aware that the Paper pre- 
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sented to Parliament on this subject 
was published in Holland four or five 
days before it was given to the Members 
of that House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not know what Paper the hon. 
Member alludes to, because the Blue 
Books published here and in Holland 
were at short intervals. 

Mr. PULESTON: The last Blue 
Book. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I do not think that is possible. The 
last Papers published are up to date. 

Mr. STOREY asked whether our offi- 
cials on the spot have altered their oft- 
expressed opinion that action through 
or with the Dutch Government, for 
securing the release of the crew of the 
Nisero, is calculated to insure failure ; 
and whether our officials on the spot 
have been consulted as to the proposed 
joint action of the British and Dutch 
Governments for the release of the crew 
of the Wisero ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The action to which the officials on the 
spot expressed an adverse opinion was 
not the present plan, which contemplates 
the use of joint action by the two Powers 
should the Rajah refuse to release the 
crew. There have been frequent com- 
munications with the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements and the Acting Go- 
vernor on the whole subject; and if the 
hon. Member will refer to page 68 of 
the Papers recently laid (Netherlands, 
No. 3) he will see that the plan now 
about to be carried out was communi- 
cated on July 12 to the Acting Governor, 
who has offered no objection to it. 

Mr. SLAGG: May I ask whether 
any further information has been re- 
ceived as to the condition of the crew ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
No; not since the last statement I made. 

Mr. STOREY: The noble Lord states 
that our officials on the spot have not 
objected to the present procedure. To- 
morrow I will refer him to page 53 of 
the Blue Book, where the Acting Com- 
missioner states that unless some com- 
promise were effected between the Dutch 
and the Natives the lives of the crew 
would be sacrificed; and I will ask 
whether our Representatives in those 
parts have not consistently held to the 
opinion that action through the Dutch 
is sure to result in the death of the 
men ? 
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POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) — APPOINT- 
MENTS UNDER THE BOARD OF 
SUPERVISION—MESSRS. A. M‘KIN- 
NON AND A. MARTIN. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether it is true that Mr. An- 
gus M‘Kinnon has been appointed In- 
spector of Poor for the parish of Snizort, 
in Skye; whether it is true that Mr. 
M‘Kinnon is also Inspector of Poor 
for the parish of Kilmuir, and lives ata 
distance of twenty-two miles from one 
district of the parish of Snizort, and 
seven miles from the nearest district ; 
whether the Mr. Alexander Martin, who 
has been appointed collector of poor and 
school rates for the same parish, is cor- 
rectly described as a boy of fifteen ; and, 
whether the attention of the Board of 
Supervision has been called to these ap- 
pointments ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): It is true that Mr. Angus 
M‘Kinnon has been appointed Inspec- 
tor of Poor for the parish of Snizort. He 
is also Inspector of Poor for the parish 
of Kilmuir; but it was arranged at the 
time of his appointment that he should 
for the future reside at Uig, which is a 
place in the parish of Snizort, and is, in 
the opinion of the Board of Supervision, 
a convenient centre from which the two 
parishes can be worked. The Board of 
Supervision do not discourage the ap- 
pointment of the same Inspector for two 
parishes, as it is often possible by this 
means to secure the services of a better 
class of Inspectors than could be obtained 
for the salary which one parish could 
afford to give. Mr. M‘Kinnon’s salary 
for his recent appointment is £31 10s. 
In such cases, however, the Board of 
Supervision require that the Parochial 
Board should appoint some person to 
receive applications in the parish where 
the Inspector does not reside; and, on re- 
ceiving notice of Mr. M‘Kinnon’sappoint- 
ment, the Board of Supervision called 
the attention of the Parochial Board to 
this rule. I am informed that Mr. Alex- 
ander Martin is a youth of 16 years of 
age; that he has been unanimously 
appointed by the Parochial Board as 
collector of rates in succession to his de- 
ceased father, for whom he had been 
doing work for some time past, and he 
has found security for his intromissions, 
Mr. Martin’s appointment was not inti- 
mated to the Board of Supervision, the 
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collector being exclusively the officer of 
the Parochial Board, removable. at their 
pleasure. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CONDITION OF THE 
THAMES. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can inform the House 
as to the communications which have 
passed between him and the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works as to the present 
condition of the Thames between Lon- 
don Bridge and Erith or thereabouts ; 
and, whether he will be willing to lay 
upon the Table of the House the 
Correspondence which has passed be- 
tween the parties who have called 
and paid attention to the facts, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and him- 
self ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ihave 
been for more than two years in commu- 
nication with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works as to the very serious injury 
caused by the pollution of the Thames 
through the outfall of the London 
sewage. I have addressed several letters 
to the Board on the subject, and have 
received replies from them. If my hon. 
Friend will move next week I should be 
very happy to present the Correspond- 
ence to the House. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
IRISH BILLS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Mr. PARNELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that five 
Bills, relating exclusively to Ireland, 
have been rejected during the present 
Parliament by the House of Lords after 
having passed the House of Commons, 
viz. the Limitation of Costs Bill, the Re- 
gistration of Voters Bill, and the Com- 
ensation for Disturbance Bill in the 
ession of 1880; in the Session of 1883 
the Registration of Voters Bill, and, in 
the present Session, the Poor Law 
Guardians Elections Bill; that, during 
the same period, only one Bill relating 
exclusively to Great Britain, viz. the 
Local Government Board (Scotland) Bill, 
was rejected by the Lords under similar 
circumstances; that, during the same 
period, the only Irish Bills of a conten- 
tious nature, other than Coercion Bills, 
which have received the Royal Assent, 
were the Land Act and Arrears Act, 
passed in the Sessions of 1881 and 1882; 
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and, whether, in view of these facts, and 
that five Irish Bills have been thus re: 
jected to one Scotch and no English Bill, 
he will introduce the Poor Law Guardians 
Bill as a Government measure during the 
Autumn Session, or send it back to the 
Lords by tacking it to the Appropriation 
Bill this Session. 

Mr. O’DONNELL : I beg to supple- 
ment the Question of the hon. Member 
by asking the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that during the present Parlia- 
ment upwards of 20 measures of reform 
for Ireland, introduced by Irish Mem- 
bers, have been rejected by Government 
majorities in the House of Commons; 
whether he has taken into consideration 
the fact that in the present Session alone 
two most important measures— one 
amending the Land Law Act, and the 
other amending the Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act—were summarily rejected on 
second readings in this House; and that 
a third measure—the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Bill—was withdrawn by the 
Government, merely, I believe, to pro- 
duce some political scenic effect; and, 
whether there is any possibility of the 
Irish people being relieved from the 
constant obstruction to Irish domestic 
interests by both Houses of the Im- 
perial Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I assure the hon. 
Member, who has put his Question for 
the purpose of what he calls scenic 
effect, if he wishes to call my attention 
to any matter, I must request that some 
Notice shall be given to enable me to 
give my attention to the very elaborate 
query such as that he has now framed. 
With respect to the Question on the 
Paper, I have no doubt that the recitals 
of the hon. Member are accurately made ; 
but I have not had them. under con- 
sideration except in connection with this 
particular subject. As regards the last 
paragraph of the Question, I regret ex- 
tremely, in company with my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the loss of the Bill to which the hon. 
Member for the Oity of Cork refers. 
The Question divides itself into three 
parts—one whether the Bill can be in- 
troduced as a Government measure; 
another, whether it can be introduced 
at the Autumn Session as a Government 
measure; and a third, whether it can 
be tacked on to the Appropriation Bill? 
Now, taking these in the reverse order, 
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it cannot be tacked on to the Appropria- 
tion Bill; that is a practice contrary to 
Parliamentary usage. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The 
Paper Duties Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot under- 
take it. Moreover, if it were open to 
us to tack anything to the Appropriation 
Bill I am not sure that another measure 
would not take precedence over this. 
However, we cannot entertain that sub- 
ject at all. Neither, at the present mo- 
ment, can the Government entertain a 
proposal for the re-introduction of the 
Bill during the Autumn Session. The 
House, of course, will exercise its own dis- 
cretion as to what it shall entertain during 
the Session; but if the Government 
were to go beyond this particular Bill 
—setting aside the case of urgent neces- 
sity—with reference to which they have 
advised Her Majesty to call Parliament 
together, it is quite evident that they 
would find it very difficult to stop the 
addition of other measures. There is 
one, for instance, to which the hon. 
Member (Mr. O’Donnell) just referred. 
The most important practical part of the 
Question of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork I conceive to be whether it 
will be a Government measure. I can- 
not give a positive answer to that at the 

resent moment. No doubt the hon. 

ember heard the reply of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland the other day as to 
the keen regret with which he viewed the 
rejection of the Bill; and certainly we 
shall carefully consider whether it can 
be made a Government measure. A 
Bill of this kind, as Parliamentary Busi- 
ness used to be conducted—a Bill which 
was not opposed—not very seriously op- 
posed in this House—— 

Mr. GIBSON: The conduct of the 
Chief Secretary compelled opposition. 

Mr. HEALY: It was not divided 
against at any stage. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe it was 
passed without occupying a very great 
deal of the time of the House. In for- 
mer times it was practicable to send 
Bills of this kind to the House of 
Lords within two or three weeks at 
the beginning of the Session; but 
they are now occupied by the debate 
on the Address. Supply has then to be 


taken, and the opportunities of dis- 
cussing such a Bill as this are in- 
definitely postponed. All I can say is 
that the Government will take into 
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their careful consideration the ques- 
tion whether the Bill can be made a 
Government measure ; and, if so, it will 
be put forward in that light. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
ACT—THE ENNIS TOWN COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, If his attention 
has been directed to the fact that the 
Towns Improvement Act has ceased 
to be in force in Ennis consequent 
upon the lapse of the Town Commis- 
sioners; if a Resolution of the Ennis 
Board of Guardians, dated April 9th, 
was sent to the Local Government 
Board asking for instructions how to act 
under the new duty thrown upon them 
as Sanitary Authority, desiring to know 
if it was competent for them to take over 
the waterworks and to undertake the 
lighting of the town, and to levy the 
necessary taxation ; if the questions sent 
were submitted to the Law Officers, and 
when will the answer of the Law 
Officers be given; if, under the Public 
Health Act, it is provided (see Clauses 
80 and 232) that the lighting and 
cleansing of the town may be carried on 
by the Sanitary Authority; upon what 
grounds it is stated that the waterworks 
under existing circumstances vest in the 
Crown ; and, if it is not perfectly legal 
for the Local Government Board to 
direct the Board of Guardians to assume 
control of them ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Sir, my 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the Towns Improvement Act has 
ceased to apply to Ennis, by reason of 
the Town Commissioners ceasing by 
their own default to exist as a Corporate 
Body. Acase was submitted to the Law 
Officers, and they have advised that on 
the Town Commissioners ceasing to exist 
the waterworks vested in the Crown 
as bona vacantia. I think the lighting 
cannot be carried on by the Guardians 
under Clauses 80 and 232, nor a rate 
be levied by them for the purpose; nor 
is it competent for the Local Government 
Board to direct the Guardians to assume 
control over the lighting and existing 
waterworks. The case does not appear 
to have been contemplated by the Public 
Health Act; and I have brought in a 
short Bill to meet this and similar cases. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND) — COLLECTOR 
OF POOR RATES, RATHKEALE 
UNION, CO. LIMERICK. 


Msn. JOHN REDMOND asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the election of Mr. 
Michael Slattery as collector of poor 
rates for No. 1 District of Rathkeale 
Union, county Limerick; whether, on 
June 25th, the Poor Law Board fixed 
July 9th as date for holding the elec- 
tion ; whether, on July 2nd, a meeting 
of the said Board, largely composed of 
ex-officio Guardians, passed a. resolution 
postponing said election until 23rd July; 
whether resolutions negativing former 
decisions of the Board are not illegal, 
according to the Articles provided for 

uidance of Boards of Guardians by the 

ommissioners of the Local Government 
Board without fourteen days’ notice, 
and, consequently, whether the adjourn- 
ment of said election was not illegal; 
whether, on the original date fixed for 
the election, namely, July 9th, a quorum 
of Guardians assembled and elected Mr. 
Michael Slattery poor rate collector for 
the district ; and, whether such election 
was not perfectly legal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The original 
date fixed for the election of a collector 
was the 9th of July, as stated; and on 
the 2nd of July a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted postponing it to the 
23rd, on the ground that the majority 
of the Guardians would be unable to 
attend on account of the Assizes and the 
Coleraine Horse Fair. On the postponed 
date 32 Guardians attended, and a col- 
lector was appointed. It is true that 
Article 13 of the General Regulations 
as to proceedings of Boards of Guar- 
dians provides that no resolution pre- 
viously adopted shall be rescinded with- 
out 14 days’ notice; but the Local 
Government Board do not consider that 
that was ever intended to apply to a 
case such as this, in which a Board of 
Guardians, finding that circumstances 
would make it inconvenient to hold an 
election on the day fixed, unanimously 
adjourned it to another, serving notice 
on every member, and advertising ac- 
cordingly. It would, no doubt, have 
been more strictly regular if the Guar- 
dians had received the applications on 
the date originally fixed, and then post- 
poned the election. With regard to the 
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election of Mr. Slattery, there is no doubt 
that it was not valid, as he was a sitting 


Guardian at the time, and therefore in- 


eligible. The circumstances of his elec- 
tion were as follows :—Notwithstanding 
the fact that all the Guardians were 
aware of the postponement, four of them 
—of whom Mr. Slattery was onée—at- 
tended on the date originally fixed. He 
handed in his resignation of the office of 
Guardian to the other three, who pro- 
ceeded to elect him to the position of 
collector. The Guardians have no power 
to accept the resignation of one of their 
number, and Mr. Slattery was, there- 
fore, still a Guardian until his resigna- 
tion was accepted by the Local Govern- 
ment Buard, who did not receive it until 
eight days later. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)—THE 
DEATH RATE IN LONDON. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he has re- 
ceived a letter from the medical officer 
of health of St. George’s-in-the-East 
on the subject of his late comparison of 
the death rate in the sub-district of St. 
John’s in that parish with the death rate 
of St. John’s Paddington, to the effect 
that in St. John’s, St. George’s-in-the 
East, 314 out of the total number of 
480 deaths registered there occurred in 
the infirmary of the parish, which is 
situated in that sub-district, and that 
65 acres out of a total area of 98 acres 
are occupied by the docks with a popu- 
lation estimated at 348 persons, thus 
making the density of the population, 
exclusive of the docks, 244 to an acre; 
and, whether he proposes to make fur- 
ther inquiry into the facts of the case 
with a view of correcting the statement 
made by him if he finds his previous 
statement was based on insufficient in- 
formation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
had received the letter to which the 
Question referred ; and he assumed that 
the gentleman who wrote it would take 
whatever steps he thought fit to give 
publicity to it. The statement he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had made was strictly accu- 
rate ; but there were circumstances which 
the knowledge of the medical officer 
enabled him to supply that modified the 
inferences to be drawn from it. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister whether 
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he is in a position to make any state- 
ment with regard to the Conference? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Conference 
met to-day, as I rather think I intimated 
would be. the case when I was last 
questioned on the subject. A point of 
considerable importance arose in the 
course of the discussion to-day on which 
the Plenipotentiaries found it necessary 
to refer to their Governments. They all 
of them undertook to press for an imme- 
diate reply; and I should hope that 
most or all of them will obtain it, even 
in the short time in which they hope to 
obtain it—that is to say, by the hour of 
Business to-morrow. They intend to 
meet to-morrow, in the hope that they 
may be in possession of a reply. I can- 
not say it is quite certain they will be; 
but I feel perfectly assured they will 
use every effort to press the matter 
forward. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES— 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE VOTE. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the Vote for the Foreign Office 
would come on? It would be very con- 
venient to Members if some day for it 
were fixed; because there were many 
points of detail which would have to be 
discussed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he thought they were sufficiently 
provided with Business for that night 
and to-morrow night; but he did not 
know whether the Business for Wednes- 
day was absolutely settled, and it was a 
question whether the House should not 
proceed with the consideration of the 
first Zulu Vote. To-morrow’s Business 
would be the Civil Service Estimates, 
and, he believed, the Irish Law 
Charges. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — HOUSE 
OF COMMONS — VENTILATION OF 
THE HOUSE. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the rumour is cor- 
rect that on a late occasion, when the 
Houses of Parliament were exceptionally 
full, and should have been supplied with 
pure air, sewage gas by some agency 
was pumped into both Houses by those 
admirable authorities who manage the 
Metropolis ? 
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Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT: I be- 
lieve a Committee has been appointed by 
you, Sir, to inquire into this matter, and 
therefore I need not make a statement 
on the subject. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
THE TREATY WITH ABYSSINIA. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: With 
reference to the answer given by the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, I beg to ask, Whe- 
ther, by Article 3 of the Abyssinian 
Treaty, by which the King of Abyssinia 
engages to facilitate the withdrawal of 
the Khedive’s troops from the Soudan, 
he is to allow those troops to pass 
through his territory, or whether it con- 
templates the sending of an army to the 
Soudan ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There is a Question on this subject on 
the Paper for to-morrow, and I shall 
answer the hon. Baronet’s Question 
then. 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 


——— 4 - 


PARLIAMENT—THE LORDS AND THE 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL. 

Mr. WILLIS: I beg to give Notice 
that at the earliest opportunity I shall 
move the following Resolution :— 

“That it is necessary to declare that the 
House of Lords, in rejecting the Representation 
of the People Bill for the purpose of forcing the 
Ministers of the Crown to dissolve Parliament, 
has abused its authority, encroached upon the 
prerogative of the Crown, and assailed the in- 
dependence of this House; and, in refusing its 
assent to the Second Reading of the said Bill 
because it did not contain provisions for the re- 
distribution of Electoral Power, has violated the 
fundamental right and privilege of this House 
to determine in what order it will redress the 
grievances that happen within the realm.”’ 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will give any 
facilities for the consideration of the 
Notice which has just been given ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No application 
has yet been made for the consideration 
of this subject by the hon. Member who 
has given Notice; and it is not usual to 
reply to an application from another 
Member, even from one so much re- 
spected as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £31,600, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that upon this 
Vote he wished to call attention to the 
subject of the suspension of the Com- 
pulsory Clauses of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Act. In the course of the Session 
he had been anxious to obtain an oppor- 
tunity for saying something en the sub- 
ject under a little more favourable cir- 
cumstances than he could have now, at 
that late period of the Session. How- 
ever, late as the period of the Session 
was, he felt it his duty not only to his 
constituents, but to the public generally, 
to bring the question forward. Last 
year the Resolution moved by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) was passed by what he 
would call a sort of snatch vote in the 
House; and he thought he might say, 
without his right hon. Friend venturing 
to contradict him, that the country en- 
tertained the confident hope that after 
the triumph obtained by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Government would, as 
soon as possible, give effect to it by 
bringing in a Bill based on the lines of 
the Resolution; no one could have 
dreamt that the Resolution then passed 
would have immediate effect given to it 
by the Government by repealing the 
existing law. He thought he had a 
right to say that the course taken by the 
Government was altogether un-Parlia- 
mentary and un-Constitutional. What 
he had complained of, and what he still 
complained of, was not that the Com- 
pulsory Clauses of the Act should have 
been suspended, but that they should 
have been suspended before anything 
was put in their place. They were pro- 
mised that a Bill should be introduced. 
A Bill was laid upon the Table late last 
Session; but it was afterwards practically 
withdrawn by the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington), who promised 
another Bill with some alterations. That 
Bill was also introduced and withdrawn, 
and a third Bill promised this Session. 
Nothing, however, had been done, and 
they were now at the close of the 
second year since the Compulsory Clauses 
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of the Act were suspended. A Return 
had been issued by the War Office, in — 
which the figures strongly indicated the 
deplorable consequences which had re- 
sulted from the suspension of the Acts. 
It must be borne in mind that those 
who were in favour of the Acts had not 
raised an agitation upon the subject. 
They had no paid Committee, no paid 
agents, and no paid secretary. They 
had neither spent hundreds nor thou- 
sands of pounds, and therefore they had 
no opportunity of replying to the enor- 
mous quantity of literature which was 
issued upon this subject day after day, 
and distributed broadcast throughout 
the country. Their only course was to 
bring the matter under the attention of 
the House; and, although he regretted 
to occupy the time of the Committee, no 
other course was open tohim. He had 
received the other day a somewhat im- 
portant letter, which he was about to 
quote, from the paid secretary of the 
Association for the repeal of these Acts, 
who, condescendingly referring to the 
answer of the Home Secretary to a Ques- 
tion he (Mr. Puleston) had put, wrote as 
follows :— 

“‘ Apropos of the Home Secretary’s prepared 
answer to your Question yesterday, 1 beg to 
call your attention to the inclosed. If, as a 
superintendent of the police in your borough 
says—‘ It is preposterous that the Home Secre- 
tary should be hoodwinked in such a manner 
with the cock-and-bull stories about the much 
worse state of Devonport ; surely it is not only 
preposterous, but disgraceful, that persons 
should seek to hoodwink you in a similar 
manner.’ ”’ 


Now, he (Mr. Puleston) did not think 
he was very much hoodwinked in the 
matter. When he first went to Devon- 
port, he went without prejudice. As 
far as he knew anythinjy; about the 
working of the Acts, his prejudice was 
rather against than in favour of them; 
but having paid, as he considered him- 
self bound to do, a great deal of atten- 
tion to the subject, having been Presi- 
dent of the Royal Albert Hospital, and 
having gone into the figures and the 
assumed facts of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld), time after time, he felt himself 
unable to come to any other conclusion, 
with due regard to common honesty, 
than that the Acts, objectionable as they 
were to some people, were necessary. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War had told the House, on more than 
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one occasion, in answer to himself (Mr. 
Puleston) and other Members, that it was 
no part of the duty of the Government 
to protect the morals of the community 
among whom these Acts were enforced. 
Perhaps the noble Marquess would bear 
with him when he said that that was 
not altogether so, because, if an Impe- 
rial Government established barracks, 
naval depéts, and dockyards in particular 
localities, they certainly owed it to the 
community at large to protect the in- 
habitants of such districts from the con- 
sequences of placing large bodies of 
soldiers and sailors there. He thought 
that so much, at all events, ought to be 
readily conceded by the noble Marquess. 
In view of the statement contained in 
the letter of the Secretary to the Metro- 

olitan Repeal Association which he 
had just read to the Committee, he (Mr. 
Puleston) had taken pains to inquire 
specially into the condition of the sub- 
ject at this moment in order that he 
might not be accused of quoting ancient 
history. He had, therefore, written 
last week to friends at Plymouth, Devon- 
port, and Stonehouse, asking them to 
let him know how the matter stood now. 
He had received a letter from the Mayor 
of Plymouth—a gentleman who was 
known to a good many Members of that 
House. At one time the Mayor was 
Chairman of the Liberal Committee in 
Plymouth, and he was a man very much 
respected in the borough. Well, the 
Mayor of Plymouth said— 


‘*T was at one time strongly opposed to the 
Acts ; but, having seen the uniformly judicious 
action of the Metropolitan Police, and the great 
improvement that was brought about in our 
town, I was compelled to admit the beneficial 
influence of the Acts. Since the Government 
have ceased to give effect to the Acts, I can only 
say there is a general testimony as to the sadly 
altered condition of our streets, and also as to 
the great increase in the extent and virulence 
of disease. The magistrates are unanimous in 
their desire to see the Acts again in operation, 
and, at the same time, they feel that the local 
police are not suitable agents to be employed 
for the purpose. I see much of the opposition 
comes from Members who are ignorant, or who 
represent constituents ignorant, of the real 
working of the Acts; and I believe if they knew 
something of the places where the Acts have 
been in operation, not only reducing disease, 
but lessening prostitution, and, in many cases, 
leading to reformation, their objections would be 
withdrawn.”’ 


He considered it right to trouble the 
Committee with these matters, because 
it was the only way in which he could 
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give an authoritative denial to the leaflets 
that were constantly issued by the Asso- 
ciation of which the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) was the 
distinguished head. Surely, when he 
stated in that House, on the evidence 
of gentlemen of all political Parties, 
and of the magistrates, that they were 
unanimous in desiring to see the Acts 
again in operation, he trusted that hon. 
Members would accept that statement in 
preference to the one which was con- 
tained in the letter written to him by the 
Secretary of the Association. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, and his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) who sat near 
him, and who took an equal interest in 
the matter, would feel inclined to repu- 
diate any such authority as that which 
he had quoted. The ex-Mayor of Ply- 
mouth, also a gentleman very well known, 
and possessing great influence in that 
part of the country, said— 

‘‘ The increase of disorder in the streets, the 
increase of juvenile prostitution, the increase of 
disease, and the loss of the opportunities for 
preventive and rescue work, which were afforded 
and made use of under the operation of the Acts, 
are now remarkably apparent.’’ 


Mr. Shelly went on to say— 


‘Suspension has had its natural effect, and 
the streets are still more disorderly than they 
were when the Acts were in operation. The 
magistrates are very stern, and do everything 
they can in order to minimize the effect pro- 
duced by the suspension of the Acts.” 


He adds— 


“ We are greatly shocked and alarmed at the 
large proportion of very young girls now in the 
streets. What I may call irregular prostitution 
—by servant girls, dressmakers, and even by 
women in a higher position of life—is on the in- 
crease. The fear of registration under the Acts 
was a great deterrent to women of this class, 
and the police, acting under the Acts, were able 
to warn them, and to prevent many of them 
from going astray; but this influence bein 
now removed, there is no check upon them. 
have had brought under my notice specially, 
both in this way and as a magistrate, the great 
mischief which is done by the large liberty 
sronten to the boys on board the training-ships. 

his is a matter which ought to be brought to 
the notice of the Admiralty.’’ 


He (Mr. Puleston) had received a great 
many other letters, with which he would 
not trouble the Committee; but they 
brought the question right down to the 
present day. The letter he held in his 
hand was one from a very prominent 
member of his constituency, who was 
disposed, in the first instance, to look 
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favourably upon the repeal of these Acts, 
and who had done everything to study 
the question from a conscientious point 
of view. He wrote as follows :— 
“Notwithstanding these views, with which 
ou are familiar, one thing is very certain, and 
am obliged to confess it—namely, that the 
disease is worse now than it has been for some 
time ; and I may say emphatically that the dis- 
ease is more prevalent in other places than it 
was before, and the increased prevalence of the 
disease is a matter of general remark, but I 
speak of it as knowing it in my professional 
practice.”’ 
The Town Clerk of Devonport, also, who 
was not a gentleman who did him (Mr. 
Puleston) the honour of supporting him 
politically, but who occupied a very 
high position in that part of the coun- 
try, and was not likely to err in any 
statement he made, because he was con- 
stantly on the spot, wrote as follows :— 


Supply— 


‘«There is a general concurrence of opinion 
in our town that the virtual discontinuance of 
the operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
as regards their compulsory powers, has brought 
about a most remarkable state of things, only 
too apparent in the condition of our streets, and 
in the condition and behaviour of women and 
young girls of loose character. Here, asin other 
towns, it is found to be practically impossible 
for the local police to act without the Compulsory 
Clauses.’’ 


He (Mr. Puleston) had taken the liberty 
of reading the evidence of some of the 
leading gentlemen in the three towns, 
and thoroughly well known; and he could 
not imagine that it was possible for any 
hon. Member to get up in that House 
and argue in support of the views 
enunciated in the leafilets issued and 
statements made by this Metropoli- 
tan Repeal Association, or whatever 
its name might be. An important Me- 
morial to the Prime Minister from the 
Association had been placed in his hands 
that afternoon. It was addressed to the 
Prime Minister by working men, and 
was represented to be ‘‘The Memorial 
of the Working Men’s National League 
for the Repeal of the Contagious Acts.” 
There were several statements contained 
in it which were altogether unwarranted. 
One was that, under the operation of the 
Acts, women were set apart for immoral 
purposes. Of course, that was simply 
untrue ; there was nothing of the kind, 
either direct or indirect; and it was a 
remarkable fact that serious men, ora 
serious Association, should allow them- 
selves to make use of such language, for 
which there was not the least foundation 
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whatever. Among the papers put in his 
hands was a translation from a speeth 
by a well-known French Professor, in 
which the speaker gloated over the 
action taken in the House of Commons, 
because he believed that it would help 
them in France to do away with State- 
regulated vice. Now, he (Mr. Puleston) 
would be just as much opposed to State- 
regulated vice, if it were introduced into 
this country, as any hon. Member oppo- 
site, and he would join cordially with 
them in preventing the adoption of any 
such scheme of registration, or anything 
else in this country which might connect 
the operation of these Acts with the sys- 
tem now in vogue in France. To assert 
that there was anything in these Acts in 
the nature of the French system was 
simply to mislead the public of this 
country. He knew that it was a very 
easy thing indeed to go upon a platform 
in this country, and place before religious 
people the enormous evil of State-regu- 
lated vice; but the agitation was con- 
ducted under a false name by paid 
agents. The Memorial he held in his 
hand professed to be signed by working 
men, ; but, on looking over the signa- 
tures, he found that they were those of 
professors of literature, editors of news- 
papers, and so on. Nevertheless, it was 
called a Working Man’s Association. 
Against that Memorial he had another 
which was signed by every magistrate in 
Plymouth, with the exception of three, 
and their signatures were not appended 
to it simply because they happened to 
be absent at the time the Memorial was 
drawn up; but they were in agreement 
with their colleagues. He saw several 
hon. Members in the Huuse, among 
others hon. Gentlemen representing Corn- 
wall, who were well acquainted with 
Plymouth and the three towns, who 
would be able to judge of the weight to 
be attached to a Memorial signed, as 
this was, almost unanimously by the 
magistrates, and by more than two-thirds 
of the clergy of all denominations, medi- 
cal practitioners, and gentlemen belong- 
ing to all shades of political opinion. 
He was glad to mention that fact, because 
one of the misfortunes connected with 
the question was that the Resolution of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) was carried by 
the votes of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, and, therefore, the 
appearance of a Party character had been 
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iven to the vote. If the right hon. 

ember for Halifax and his Friends 
would only visit the three towns, or any 
other place where these Acts had been 
in operation, they would find that there 
was a unanimous opinion against their 
suspension; and surely the right hon. 
Gentleman would give the inhabitants of 
the three towns credit for possessing 
ordinary intelligence, and for not allow- 
ing themselves to be unduly biassed on 
this important subject. No one desired, 
naturally, to have Acts like these in ope- 
ration. He should like to know who 
could desire them. But he remembered 
very well his Predecessor, Mr. Delaware 
Lewis, who represented Devonport in 
the Parliament of 1868, saying, just 
before the last Election— 

‘‘Tf you happen to defeat me there is only 
one thing I want to say to you, and that is, 
consider and study well the operation of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts before you take any 
stand against them. When I first came here I 
felt very much disposed to think that they were 
wrong, but I have given them very careful 
consideration, and I can only say to you that 
so far as my opinion may be of any use to you 
I hope you will act upon it.” 

He (Mr. Puleston) had gone into the 
subject as well as he could, and every 
step he had taken only strengthened his 
conviction as to the good the acts had 
done. A Committee of the House of 
Commons sat upon the subject for four 
Sessions. His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) was a Member 
of that Committee. He had reason to 
think if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had a bias either one way or the 
other, it was distinctly against the Acts, 
and in favour of the views of the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld). The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, however, signed the Report of 
the Committee. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was well known in 
the House, and hon. Members on both 
sides had a great personal regard for 
him and for his intelligence, and would 
not fail to give him credit for desiring 
to act to the best of his knowledge. Yet 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
came to the conclusion that these Acts 
were among the best upon the Statute 
Book, and that they ought to be re- 
tained. The whole of the evidence 


went to show—after sifting it for four 
Sessions, and a laborious work it was— 
that the Acts were necessary; and the 
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Committee, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, came to the conclusion that they 
ought not to have been repealed. But, 
in the face of all that testimony, Her 
Majesty’s Government, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, upon a Resolution, 
which might be said to have been 
snatched in a Division, came down to 
the House and gave to it, to the amaze- 
ment of every body—friend and foe—the 
sanction of law. Such a thing had 
never been heard of before. If they 
had determined that a Bill should be 
brought forward, and that pending the 
passing of it the Acts should rémain in 
operation, their course would have been 
understood. What was more remark- 
able than all was that the three Cabinet 
Ministers who alone had to do with the 
Acts—the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Home Secretary, and the noble Mar- 
quessat the head of the War Office—were 
personally very strongly in favour of the 
Acts. Why was that the case? It was 
owing to the fact that of all the Ministers 
of the Crown they were the three Repre- 
sentatives of the Cabinet who alone had 
had anything to do with the subject, and 
they were unanimously in favour of the 
Acts. The other Members of the Govern- 
ment who were in favour of the Acts were 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Judge Advocate General and the Secre- 
tary tothe Admiralty. Only recently, a 
deputation, headed by the Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe—a deputation composed of 
gentlemen of the highest character and 
standing in their respective districts, in- 
cluding the Mayors of every place where 
the Acts were in force, waited upon the 
Government in reference to these Acts. 
The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe lived in 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and 
was perfectly well able to understand 
the operation of the Acts. No one could 
accuse him of saying anything that was 
deliberately untrue, and yet the state- 
ment issued by the National Association 
for the repeal of these Acts, with which 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) was con- 
nected, deliberately denied the state- 
ment of the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
as the mouthpiece of the deputation. 
[Mr. Horwoop: Hear, hear!] His hon. 
and learned Friend said ‘“‘ Hear, hear!” 
but he had very little doubt the state- 
ments made by the Association were 
made by men who had no knowledge 
of the communities among which the 
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Acts were in operation. Was it reason- 
able to suppose that any hon. Member, 
or any individual, who had never paid 
any attention to the working of the 
Acts, and who had never lived in the 
communities in which they were in 
operation, could be sufficiently good 
judges of the effects of their working 
to pronounce that all men were liars 
who lived in the districts affected, and 
who were as honourable and as respect- 
able as themselves? He had read a letter 
from the Secretary of the Association. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I have called no 
one a liar. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman imagined for a 
moment that he attributed such words 
to him, he might disabuse his mind at 
once. He might add that he was quite 
satisfied of the sincerity of the convic- 
tions of his right hon. Friend as well as 
of those of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood). The person he referred to was 
the paid officer and Secretary of the 
Association of which his right hon. and 
hon. and learned Friends were active 
members. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I am not a member. 

Mr. PULESTON begged his hon. and 
learned Friend’s pardon. He had been 
under the impression that he was a mem- 
ber of the Association; at any rate, he 
had taken an active partin the agitation 
for the repeal of the Acts. The right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
was, he believed, a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I am not a mem- 
ber; but, nevertheless, I- endorse the 
acts of the Association. 

Mr. PULESTON said, this was what 
the right hon. Gentleman endorsed— 
that the Home Secretary was hood- 
winked with “‘cock and bull’ stories about 
the moral state of Devonport; and it 
was not only preposterous, but disgrace- 
ful, that other persons should seek to 
hoodwink him (Mr. Puleston) in a simi- 
lar manner. His right hon. Friend de- 
liberately endorsed that view after 
the evidence he (Mr. Puleston) had pro- 
duced in reference to the feeling of 
men of the highest character and posi- 
tion in the communities among which 
the Acts were in operation. What was 
he obliged to say now, that his right 
hon. Friend endorsed this statement ? 


Supply— 
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to rescind his withdrawal of the ex- 
pressions complained of. There was 
no other course left open to him, because 
those who objected to the compulsory 
suspension of the Acts had not suffered 
themselves to be hoodwinked at all. He 
had already referred to the Memorial 
to the Admiralty got up by the magis- 
trates, medical practitioners, and others 
in the boroughs of Plymouth and Devon- 
port, and the township of Stonehouse. 
In that Memorial was the following 
statement :— 

“We believe that although, if extended, the 
usefulness of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
would soon be greatly increased, and more uni- 
versally recognized, they have been the means 
of removing a great amount of physical suffer- 
ing, while they have been the road to reforma- 
tion to many fallen women, who, were it not 
for the existence of these Acts, would never 
have had an opportunity of returning to a re- 
spectable course of life.” 


Therefore, the right hon. Gentleman en- 
dorsed a statement which was absolutely 
untrue. He should be very glad indeed 
not to have the opportunity of connect- 
ing his right hon. Friend with these mat- 
ters; but if his right hon. Friend en- 
dorsed this statement, he gave the lie 
direct—it was as well to call things by 
their right names—to the opinion of the 
magistrates of Plymouth and Devonport, 
and a large body of clergymen and mi- 
nisters of religion of every denomina- 
tion. He (Mr. Puleston) had no hesita- 
tion in saying that he believed the Me- 
morialists were thoroughly conscientious 
in what they did. He was sorry that 
no one of greater force and weight than 
himself had undertaken to bring the 
facts of the case out, because he was en- 
tirely convinced that the suspension of 
the Acts had led to a greatly increased 
amount of suffering and immorality ; and 
the amount of seduction which had taken 
place among young girls, now that the 
powers of these Acts were gone, hon. 
Members had no notion of whatever. A 
gentleman in Plymouth, who had taken 
great interest in the question, had pub- 
lished a correspondence upon the sub- 
ject. He was a magistrate—Mr. Lus- 
combe—and in answer to statements 
made by friends of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he quoted a passage from the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons— 


“That they would call special attention 
to the fact that in the course of 16 years 





He was afraid that he should be obliged 
Mr. Puleston 


not a single case has been brought before your 
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Committee in which any women, alleged to 
have been wrongfully brought under the opera- 
tion of the Acts, have brought an action or 
taken legal p: ings against the police autho- 
rities in respect of any act done by them under 
the Contagious Diseases Acts.” 

Mr. Luscombe added— 

‘* Tt is only necessary to look over the evi- 

dence given by the opponents, to be convinced 
that the slightest chance given by the police 
would have instantly become the basis of pro- 
ceedings hostile to particular legislation.’’ 
The noble Marquess, on more than one 
occasion, and only the other day the 
Home Secretary, had pointed out that 
the local police could themselves enforce 
the Acts. Mr. Luscombe said— 

“Tam ready to admit the possibility to some 
extent ; but there are services rendered by the 
Crown police only, and necessarily so, from the 
peculiar sources of information open to them. 
It is not merely the minimizing of a foul 
disease, but there is a suppression of youthful 
depravity in the rescue of children from the 
snares of vice in, its most deadly form, and in 
the assistance ever ready to be given by the 
parent or guardians when the unexpected and 
dreaded absence of one of the home group 
creates a suggestion or terror intelligent enough 
to those who are familiar with the temptations 
too rife in a large community.” 

That statement had been made several 
times in answer to the remark that other 
agencies could effect the good which had 
been going on under the instrumentality 
of the Metropolitan Police. The local 
police under the existing Acts did not 
possess the power necessary to carry out 
the Acts as they were carried out before 
the suspension of the compulsory powers. 
Even if they were a central body, the 
local police were not competent to deal 
with the matter on account of their un- 
willingness. The superintendent of the 
police at Devonport was deservedly re- 
spected, and performed his duty very 
well; but, surely the statements of the 
principal people of the town, and the 
large majority of the most respectable 
inhabitants, ought to be worth some- 
thing against the statement of the 
superintendent of the police. The super- 
intendent of police, however, only re- 
ferred to the order in the streets. Every- 
body knew what the condition of the 
streets in the three towns was, and what 
the state of morality was before the Acts 
came into operation ; and the fact was, 
that they had grown greatly and un- 
deniably worse since the suspension of 
the Acts. No doubt, during the time 
the Acts had been in operation, now 
some 16 or 17 years, the state of things 
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had improved; but they were rapidly 
falling again into their old state. He 
was sorry the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War had endorsed the 
view that it was the duty of the localities 
to look after their own morals. What 
had the Societies for the repeal of these 
Acts done for these poor women? They 
had spent their money in agitating and 
in printing ; but had they ever done any- 
thing to help these poor women by the 
establishment of voluntary lock hos- 
pitals? If they would visit the Royal 
Albert Hospital in Devonport, they 
would find that there had been a cessa- 
tion of voluntary admissions, except in 
the most severe cases, and the nature of 
those cases might be taken as a type of 
an immense mass of disease not under 
treatment outside the hospital. Was 
that what hon. Members opposite wanted 
to promote? [Cries of “Oh!” ] Hon. 
Members said “Oh!” but he made 
this statement on the authority of the 
Secretary of the Royal Albert Hos- 
pital, and if hon. Members doubted it, 
let them go there and make inquiries. 
Let them appoint a Voluntary Committee 
to look into the matter, and sit during 
the Recess in the three towns. Let 
them go into the whole question care- 
fully, and let them have all the ministers 
of every denomination, magistrates, and 
others before them to examine them for 
themselves. If they would do that, they 
would soon become convinced that the 
consequences of the withdrawal of the 
Compulsory Clauses of the Act had been 
deplorable in the extreme. He had no 
wish to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee. Although there was a great deal 
more which he should like to say in 
connection with the matter, he thought 
he had said enough. He hoped that 
other hon. Members on both sides of the 
House would advocate a cause like this 
which had been so neglected by the 
Government, and which, in spite of all 
their promises, they had failed to legis- 
late upon. They had admitted that it 
was necessary to substitute something 
for what they had taken away; and, 
notwithstanding the admission, they had 
allowed, and were allowing, these de- 
plorable consequences of their want of 
action to go on from month to month. 
It would be quite an intelligible policy 
on the part of the Government if they 
said that nothing was needed. But to 
suspend the Acts without providing 
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something in their place, although they 
admitted that something was absolutely 
and essentially necessary, was a most 
misguided policy. Not only was it un- 
wise, but in this case it was the most 
cruel and deplorable policy that could 
possibly have been pursued by the Go- 
vernment. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
was anxious to say a few words, not be- 
cause he had not much sympathy with the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) in his notion of 
the cruelty which might be perpetrated 
under these Acts, but because what had 
been reported and proved to him in the 
borough he represented (Hythe) com- 
pose him to bring the plain logic of 

acts to bear upon the question. The 
borough he represented contained the 
Shorncliffe Camp at one end of it, and 
the School of Musketry at the other, and 
the experience of the borough showed 
that the suspension of the Acts must be 
looked upon as an unmixed evil. Last 
year a deputation waited on the Home 
Secretary, consisting of the principal 
authorities of Folkestone, Sandgate, and 
Hythe. He had introduced the depu- 
tation to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. What did they say? Sadly 
enough they informed the right hon. 
Gentleman that juvenile prostitution was 
largely on the increase; that as regarded 
the minor point of disorder in the streets, 
it was plainly and unmistakably on the 
increase; that as regarded the increase 
of disease, lamentable as it was, it was 
undoubted, and as regarded the virulence 
of the disease there could be no possi- 
ble mistake. They, therefore, contended 
that undoubtedly a curse had been in- 
flicted upon the borough by the abolition 
of the Acts. He could not find out that 
there had been a single complaint of 
abuse on the part of those who had 
administered the provisions of the Acts 
in Hythe. There had been no com- 
ing against any of those who had 
een charged with putting the Acts 
in operation; and therefore they found 
themselves in this position—that whereas 
before the suspension of the Acts they 
had order, comparative morality, and a 
very large amount of effort for the re- 
clamation of these unfortunate women, 
all that had now been reversed. They, 
therefore, said to Parliament—‘‘ Why in- 
flict upon us this evil, when previously, 
by the operation of these Acts, we were 
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relieved from the evils of which we com- 
plain?’ He was one of those who 
thought the question might probably be 
solved even to the satisfaction of the 
right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) by a sy 97 alteration— 
namely, by requiring that the examina- 
tion of women should be conducted by 
women. He thought that would do away 
with a great deal of the antagonism to 
the Acts, and he saw no reason why it 
should not be done. It was complained 
that women only were subjected to this 
treatment; but if that was an objection, 
why did not the right hon. Member for 
Halifax bring in a Bill to treat men in 
the same way? He wanted to know if 
Parliament had any concern wliatever 
in the future of the rising generation ; 
and, if so, whether they were justified in 
allowing poison to be spread wholesale? 
He contended that it was the duty of 
Parliament to prevent the sowing of the 
seeds of degradation and of death. He 
hoped the action of the Government 
would now be changed, and that they 
would not allow themselves to be swayed 
by different sets of opinion. They ought 
to make up their minds collectively as 
to what was best for the people of the 
country, and there would be no difficulty 
if they would act in accordance with the 
vast body of opinion before them. The 
question was a very serious one; and 
he asked again, why should Parliament 
or the Government persist in inflicting 
upon the population evils which were in- 
calculable in their consequences? When 
he had introduced the deputation to the 
Home Secretary, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said he agreed with 
them. On being asked why he did not 
act, he said that it was because Parlia- 
ment had of its own account passed a 
Resolution for the suspension of the 
Acts. When told that Parliament would 
yield if the Government took a decided 
attitude, he then pleaded the Cabinet. 
He was satisfied that if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, on his re- 
sponsibility as a Cabinet Minister, sup- 
ported by the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, were to advise 
Parliament to re-impose these powers, 
they would not meet with a refusal. 
Mr. ACLAND said, he did not know 
that the question was intended to be 
raised, or he would have fortified him- 
self with facts. He would, however, 
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mention one fact which he thought he 
had mentioned before—namely, that 
many of the clergy, and even the Non- 
conformist ministers in and about the 
neighbourhood of the three towns, had 
expressed a most earnest hope that if 
the Government were not able to reim- 
pose the Acts as they were before, they 
would do something to remedy the evils 
which had been brought about by their 
suspension. He had been told by one 
of the leading gentlemen in the three 
towns that he himself knew the Acts had 
had the greatest influence in deterring 
young girls from commencing an im- 
moral career. He had discussed the 
question carefully with residents in 
Plymouth, and he must say that he had 
modified his own opinion to a certain 
extent since the vote was taken which 
led to the suspension of the Acts, and he 
believed there was some ground for the 
answer given by the Government that it 
was a question now for the inhabitants 
of the affected districts. It was, no 
doubt, in the power of the locality to do 
a very great deal to remedy these evils, 
and Glasgow was instanced as a place 
in which a great deal had already been 
done. Glasgow, however, was not in 
the same position as three or four garri- 
son towns like Devonport, Portsmouth, 
Dover, and others, where it was a matter 
of necessity to the Government that a 
large number of soldiers and sailors 
should be collected. Therefore, although 
Glasgow had been able to succeed, it did 
not at all follow that Plymouth, Dover, 
and other towns would have the same 
success. At any rate, he thought that if 
the Government were not prepared to 
retrace their steps, it was their duty in 
some way or other to help the inhabi- 
tants of the places affected in remedying 
the evils which were now produced. 
There were one or two points which he 
wished particularly to bring to the 
mind of the Committee; and, first, he 
would direct attention to the appeal 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood), and their friends, -for 
the repeal of the Acts. That appeal 
had been backed up by opinion wholly 
outside the affected districts. It was 
not supported inside those districts, and 
yet the latter were the only localities 
which possessed any experience or know- 
ledge of the matter. It might be in- 
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cumbent on the affected districts to do 
something for themselves; but, at any 
rate, it was incumbent on the Govern- 
ment to assist them. In the course of 
the agitation promoted by the right hon. 
Member for Halifax it had been fre- 
quently urged that every town ought to 
look after its own immorality; but he 
would ask whether it was not a highly 
criminal act for individuals to be con- 
stantly spreading disease, knowing per- 
fectly well what the consequences of 
their proceedings were? In some of the 
garrison towns cases of the most aggra- 
vated character had occurred; and he 
contended that for any individual know- 
ingly to spread disease was a criminal 
act. He was of opinion, much as he 
respected the liberty of the subject, that 
the Government had a right to prevent 
the spread of disease by the strongest 
possible measures. All he wished now 
to urge upon the Government was that 
in the interests of the people they could 
not afford to neglect the inevitable re- 
sults of the accumulating disease in the 
affected districts, not only on account of 
social and moral reasons, but for sanitary 
reasons also. He quite agreed with the 
right hon. Member for Halifax that the 
Government ought not to lend its sanc- 
tion to the regulation of vice; but he 
thought that the ordinary laws of the 
country ought to be directed to a certain 
extent to the enforcement of those rules 
of morality which ought to guide the 
conduct of every individual. There was 
even more than that in the case now 
under consideration, and they had a 
right to appeal to the Government for 
help. At any rate, the agitation which 
the right hon. Member for Halifax led 
was not supported by the districts to 
which the Acts applied. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, as far as the discussion had 
already proceeded, hardly a word had been 
said upon the relation of the subject to 
the Army. <A great deal, however, had 
been said about the effect of the Compul- 
sory Clauses of these Acts upon the order 
and morality of the towns to which the 
Acts originally applied; and, although 
the hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston) had said in a general way 
that the statistics laid upon the Table 
showed the enormous increase of disease 
that had resulted, he had not used any 
figures to prove the position he had taken 
up. He (the Marquess of Hartington) 
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had had to deal with this subject chiefly, 
of course, with regard to the effects of 
this legislation upon the health of the 
Army. He had very little indeed to say 
on the subject of the indirect benefits sup- 
posed to follow from the operation of the 
Acts. He had been very much con- 
firmed in the opinion he had previously 
formed that the effects of these Acts on 
the health of the Army were, owing to 
the extremely partial character of their 
operation, very slight, and also ex- 
tremely fluctuating. That opinion was 
borne out by a Return which had been 
laid on the Table since the suspension of 
the Compulsory Clauses of the Acts. There 
had been an increase in the amount of 
disease since the suspension of the Acts ; 
but he thought he would be able to 
show that it was not a large increase, 
and that it was one which might be 
attributable to other causes. Between 
the ‘first week after the Compulsory 
Clauses had been suspended and the 
last week included in the Returns, after 
the suspension had been in operation 
for rather more than six months, the 
difference in the number of men admit- 
ted into hospital for this disease was 
very small, being only 0°86 per 1,000 
-—that was, in a strength of 1,000 men, 
there were about 8-10ths of a man more 
admitted after the suspension had been in 
operation six months. The number was 
3°78 before the suspension, and 4°64 six 
months after the Act was suspended. 
A similar, though smaller, increase had 
been going on in the 14 unprotected sta- 
tions, in which there had been an in- 
crease of 0°18; there was, therefore, an 
increase of 0°68 due to the suspension, 
or a little more than half a man per 
1,000 per week. The same Return 
showed that, during the same period, in 
the number of men remaining in hospital 
there had been an increase of 2°24 per 
1,000, or two and a-fourth of a man. 
While there had, no doubt, been an 
increase since the Acts had been sus- 
pended, there had been fluctuations 
during their continuance quite as great. 
In the 14 protected stations, on the 12th 
of May, 1882, the ratio per 1,000 was 
2°73; but in the month of September in 
the same year, while the Acts were in 
full operation, that rate had risen to 
5°98, or to a larger rate than even now 
existed. It was, therefore, very difficult 
to attribute to these Acts any remarkable 
effect upon the health of the Army. The 
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hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Pules- 
ton), conscious of the weakness of his 
case, had not gone into these figures, 
but had confined himself to the cases 
adduced by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff). He 
(the Marquess of Hartington) thought 
it was probable that, in consequence of 
the suspension of these Acts, the severer 
form of disease had increased in a some- 
what greater ratio, though it was not 
shown to be greater by any figures, and 
neither himself nor the hon. Member was 
justified in making use of problematical or 
hypothetical results if the information 
was not absolutely before them. The hon. 
Member had dwelt almost entirely upon 
the moral effects of the administra- 
tion of the Acts; but, as the hon. Mem- 
ber himself admitted, he (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had already reminded 
the House that with that the War De- 
partment had nothing todo. The Acts 
were not passed for the purpose of im- 
proving the morals of the people. Any 
effect which the Acts might have had in 
that direction had been purely incidental, 
and were not within the intentions of 
those who passed them. The Acts were 
passed simply and solely in the hope of 
Improving the health of the Army and 
Navy, and of increasing their efficiency. 
He did not in the slightest degree under- 
rate the importance of the moral con- 
siderations brought forward by the hon. 
Member and others, but the object of the 
Acts was what he had stated. If it were 
possible by any improvement cr alteration 
of the law, or by granting increased pow- 
ers, to secure morality, by all means let 
it be done, and that was the object of the 
Bill introduced in “another place ;” 
but that Bill had shared the fate of a 
great many other measures which had 
been abandoned for the present Session. 
The moral aspect of the question could 
only be dealt with by special legislation ; 
and he believed it was still the firm in- 
tention of the Home Secretary to endea- 
vour to pass a Bill similar to that which 
had passed the House of Lords. Surely 
anything |that was done in that direc- 
tion ought to be done upon the respon- 
sibility of the Government, and with 
reference to the whole country. They 
discussed the question fully last year, 
and all he could do was to repeat the 
statement he had then made on behalf 
of the Government. He denied that the 
decision on the Resolution of last year was 
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inanysensea “catch” vote; and hedid not | solid foundation. What he had said, 
believe that if the House were to divide| and what he repeated was, that so 
on the question of the Compulsory Clauses | long as the operation of these Acts was 
again the result would be different. He partial, and was limited to a few dis- 
had done all in his power to warn hon. | tricts, the effect must be small. It was 
Gentlemen who were in favour of the | in vain to suppose that by the limited 
Acts what the consequence would be. | operation of Acts such as these any con- 
He had, therefore, felt it useless to pro- | siderable effect could be produced upon 
pose a Vote for the continuance of the | the health of the Army; and, looking at 
compulsory powers exercised by the | the question from that point of view, he 
Government under the Acts. He also| must admit that he was not surprised 
believed, and, indeed, he had stated | that those who entertained very strong 
the view of the Government, that the | moral objections to the operation of 
powers conferred on the Government | these laws should contend that the re- 
under the Acts were permissive, and not | sults which had been obtained, or could 
compulsory, and it was entirely within | be obtained, were not sufficient to justify 
the discretion of Government whether | the continuance of Acts which were op- 
they would ask Parliament to provide} posed to the moral sense of a great 
the necessary funds for the adminis-| number of people in the country. The 
tration of the Acts, or allow them to/ only other object which had been re- 
remain in abeyance. As he had said| ferred to was the promise which had 
before, under the powers of the Acts it| been given with regard to the introduc- 
was left to the local districts and the | tion of a measure dealing with the sub- 
local police to exercise the powers if} ject. It was his firm intention to intro- 
they thought fit. The powers of the| duce that Bill as soon as the state of 
Acts still remained, and the only thing | Business in the House afforded an op- 
that was in suspense was the employ- | portunity of doing so; but that oppor- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police, in| tunity had never yet arisen, and, from 
regard to which it would require the | circumstances which took place a few 
action of the Government and the ap-| weeks ago, it appeared quite impossible 
proval of the House in order to provide | to introduce the Bill, or to hope for its 
the necessary funds. He believed that! second reading this Session. Until, how- 
the approval of the House would not be | ever, that Bill had been introduced, and 
given; and, therefore, the Government | the House had been able to discuss the 
had lost no time in acting upon that | principle of the Bill, he contended that 
belief, and in withdrawing, to a great} the results obtained under the powers 
extent, the Metropolitan Police. The/|conferred by the Compulsory Clauses 
effect of the suspension of these Acts! which had been suspended were not 
upon the health of the Army, as he had | sufficient to warrant the rescinding of 
shown, had not been considerable, al- | the decision of last year. 

though that there had beenacertaineffect| Sm JOHN HAY said, he had heard 
he did not deny. What was done last| with great regret the intimation con- 
year was done with the full knowledge | veyed by the Secretary of State for War 
of Parliament—that the decision would, | that he had not been convinced of the 
to a certain extent, lead to evils of this| necessity of reviving the Compulsory 
kind. Nevertheless, the House voted | Clauses of these Acts. He had always 
deliberately in favour of the Resolution | himself supported the Acts, both on the 
of the right hon. Member for Halifax | ground of reforming the persons who 
(Mr. Stansfeld), and he believed if the | were unfortunately brought under them, 
question were put now a majority of the | as well as on the ground that they were 
House would be still of that opinion, | for the advantage of the Army and 
and would remain of opinion, that even | Navy and the public generally. He had 
an improvement of the health of the| risen now because the noble Marquess, 
Army was not to be accomplished at the in quoting the Returns, had alluded to 
cost of enforcing these unpopular Acts. the Navy as well as the Army, and had 
He had not concealed, and he had not! included the Navy as well as the Marines. 
altered his opinion, that these Acts had| He was, therefore, anxious to say a 
been beneficial, and he was convinced | word on the subject. He thought the 
that the moral objections which were! noble Marquess was wrong in saying 
taken to them by his right hon. Friend | that, owing to the great increase of 
and those who acted with him had no, disease in the Navy, there had not been 
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@ serious deprivation of the services of 
a large number of men. Now, the Re- 
turns he had consulted put the question 
in such a light that he would ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether, in 
consequence of the Navy being deprived 
of the services of 12,000 men since the 
suspension of the Acts, it might not be 
necessary to increase the Naval Force, in 
order to render it efficient? At Page 10 
of the Returns, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would see that the force being 
the same at Portsmouth—namely, 7,000 
men during the year—whereas there 
had only been 800 in Haslar Hospital 
previous to the suspension of the Acts, 
there were now 1,111 men in Haslar 
Hospital. If they took Plymouth Hos- 
pital, they would find that the average 
number, which was about 500, although 
it occasionally went down to 360, had 
now gone up to nearly 900. The same 
thing had occurred at Plymouth, where 
the number of men in the hospital had 
been increased by 133 per cent. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossornze Morean): Per 
1,000, not per 100. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, the number 
had risen to 230, or 133 per 1,000. The 
figures showed that there were nearly 
2,000 men in hospital suffering from 
contagious disease in the course of last 
year, as against 1,000 in the last year 
in which the Acts were in force. In 
other stations there had been almost a 
similar increase; and this terrible con- 
trast was also to be drawn, that whereas 
nearly 2,500 women were admitted into 
certified hospitals and discharged cured, 
with many of them reclaimed, during 
last year only 720 were admitted during 
the period of the suspension of the 
Compulsory Acts. This Return was, to 
his mind, more convincing than any- 
thing which could have been placed 
upon the Table in showing the advan- 
tage of the Compulsory Clauses of the 
Acts. He had always supported the 
Acts on moral grounds, and in regard 
to their advantage in preserving the 
health and strength of Her Majesty’s 
Forces. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would take his view, and take ad- 
vantage of the experiment they had 
themselves made to re-enact the Acts, 
having already ascertained the evils 
which resulted from suspending them. 
He thanked the Government for having 
given this information to the public, 


Sir John Hay 


{COMMONS} 





and he thought it would completely 
justify them in reviving the Compulsory 
Clauses, which had done so much for all 
persons concerned. He was glad the 
question had been raised now, as it 
would prevent any reference being made 
to it when they came to the Naval Vote, 
He would, however, ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether the Board of 
Admiralty intended to add to the Naval 
Forces of the Crown, in order to make 
up for the increasing number admitted 
into the hospitals owing to the ravages 
of disease ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON remarked that, 
although he deplored the result, yet he 
could not help thinking that the action 
which the Governmeht had taken in the 
matter had been forced upon them by 
the decision of the House, and it ap- 
peared to him that they had no alterna- 
tive but to yield in the way they had 
done. They were now placed in the 
curious position of having practically 
suspended the operation of the Acts 
without substituting anything for them. 
It was promised, in the first instance, 
that a Bill would be introduced to put 
everything right; but there was not the 
slightest chance of any measure being 
introduced during the present Session, 
and they might have to wait for several 
Sessions before any fresh legislation 
took place. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston) that the suspension of these 
Acts had been disastrous to the ob- 
servance of order and decency in the 
streets. Juvenile prostitution was ra- 
pidly on the increase, and a large and 
influential deputation had waited on the 
Government the other day, and gave 
some deplorable facts as the result of 
the withdrawal of the Acts. They were 
told that the condition of women in 
many of these towns was most pitiable ; 
that they were living in a state of misery 
and wretchedness rapidly approaching 
the condition they were in before the Acts 
were originally passed. All this misery, 
vice, and immorality was being brought 
about because the Acts were not in 
force. They were told that the Acts 
were not introduced in the interests of 
law and order, although, no doubt, law 
and order had benefited very much from 
their operation. They were told, also, 
that they were not brought forward for 
the benefit of the women who were 
principally affected by them, although 
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they had undoubtedly received many 
benefits underthem. Not only had they 
been early brought under the influence 
of medical treatment, but large oppor- 
tunities had been afforded them of 
escaping from their evil courses and 
becoming once more respectable and 
reputable members of society. He 
maintained that the withdrawal of 
compulsory examinations was fatal to 
the efficiency of the Acts. He bore 
testimony to the admirable and skilful 
manner in which the Metropolitan Police 
and the doctors engaged in the admi- 
nistration of the Acts had carried out 
their duties, and the aid which the police 
had rendered in rescuing many girls in 
the streets who were trembling on the 
verge of vice. He stated that his firm 
and unalterable opinion was that in the 
absence of compulsory examination, the 
administration of these Acts must always 
prove a failure, and he regretted that 
this provision had been withdrawn. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
wished at once to respond to the appeal 
which had been made to him by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir 
John Hay), although the question the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
raised did not properly come under the 
Vote they were now dealing with. He 
entirely agreed with the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that the figures which 
he had quoted showed a decided increase 
of disease at Haslar, Plymouth, and 
Devonport. Anyone, however, who had 
followed the statistics of this subject 
must be aware that there were most 
extraordinary fluctuations in the number 
of persons affected. He said that by 
way of caution, although, of course, it 
was to have been expected that a large 
increase of disease should have taken 
place after what had occurred last year. 
But his right hon. and gallant Friend 
stated that those Returns showed that 
more men in the Navy were disabled, 
and asked whether the Admiralty had 
taken any steps to supply the places of 
those men. The figures quoted by the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman were 
admissions to the hospital, and not 
Returns of men absolutely disabled 
during the year. There was nothing 


like the diminution in the strength of 
the Navy which had been indicated. 
Instead of 1,200 men being disabled 
from service, the excess of loss to the 
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Navy throughout the year had been 
only 110 men. That, he thought, was 
not a matter sufficiently serious to war- 
rant the Admiralty in taking 4 to 
supply the gap with fresh men. ere 
was really no cause for any such action 
being necessary, although there wi. no 
difficulty whatever in finding a sufficient 
supply of seamen. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM 
said, that having held a command at 
Aldershot for many years, he could bear 
testimony to the beneficial effect of these 
Acts, which had been very great in one 
respect at least—namely, in the large 
decrease in the number of prostitutes 
since the Act came into operation. Some 
years ago at Aldershot, before the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts were in force, there 
were known to be about 400 of these 
women parading the streets; after the 
Acts came into operation, the number 
had decreased, he believed, to slightly 
under 150; since the suspension of the 
Compulsory Clauses, the number had 
increased to 350 two months ago, and it 
had since probably increased still fur- 
ther. The Contagious Diseases Acts, 
although many hon. Members might not 
be aware of the fact, did not render the 
trade of prostitution legal. The trade 
was not an offence at Common Law, and 
the operation of the Acts was to limit a 
previously existing right. He contended 
that the beneficial effect of the Acts was 
shown by the state of their great camp at 
Aldershot, where, as he had already 
pointed out, the number of prostitutes 
had, while they were in force, been re- 
duced from 400 to 150. He, for one, 
regretted the increased facilities for pros- 
titution now given by the non-enforce- 
ment of the Compulsory Clauses. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he was rather 
surprised that the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just sat down should 
have described the Acts as beneficial in 
their operation at Aldershot. He had 
alluded to the reduction in the number 
of prostitutes. The evidence showed 
that in Aldershot they would have one 
regiment side by side with another, 
under equal conditions in every way— 
the one seriously affected with disease, 
the other comparatively free. Now, he 
doubted whether this law was likely to 
put the men on a better footing as re- 
garded character. Surely there was some- 
thing to be said on that question. The 
character of regiments had been shown 
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to be the cause of the difference between 
them in respect of the amount of disease. 
One regiment was absolutely forget- 
ful of decency and of the restraints of 
good character, when placed in the 
way of these temptations ; while another 
with the same temptations avoided them. 
Now, with all respect to the gallant 
officers of regiments, might they not do 
more for their men? If they set the 
necessary example, it might be that 
they would do much for the reclamation 
of their subordinates. He had once 
asked the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War in that House this Ques- 
tion—he wanted to know why soldiers, 
more than any other class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, were to be protected by 
special laws from theconsequences of their 
acts ? And he put the same question now, 
because he thought that this was the 
groundwork of the Acts, and it was that 
which touched the moral sense of the 
nation. These Acts were passed in 
1866-9, while the people were unaware 
of what was being done. It was said 
that the vote of the 20th of April, 1883, 
which condemned them, was a ‘‘snap” 
vote ; but he asserted it was the result of 
a consensus of opinion of the majority 
of that House. A certain number of 
hon. Members on the other side who 
were in favour of the Acts stayed away; 
they dared not vote for them, and they 
abstained from doing so. Taking the 
majority, then, it was a very significant 
fact that the House was never more 
representative of the voice of the nation 
than it was on the occasion referred to, 
when the Acts were curtailed. But the 
conversation they were having hadshown 
that a very great improvement had taken 
place in the conscience of the Govern- 
ment Departments statistically. It was 
a matter for wonder how that had been 
secured. For long years his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had fought this battle, during 
which time he had been met over and 
over again in that House with statistics 
of the most convincing and overwhelm- 
ing character—if réliable—frorn the De- 
eee ag in favour of the Acts. There 

ad also been paragraphs inserted by 
authority in Zhe Zimes and other news- 
papers describing the flood of blessings 
which this legislation had shed upon the 
British Army and Navy. But they found 
now, by the Report of the Committee 
on which he had had the honour of 


Mr. Hopwood 
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serving, what had been the actual re- 
sult during the last 14 or 15 years 
—a trifling saving, if even that could 
be accredited to the system. Now they 
had it on the high authority of the 
noble Marquess that they must not rely 
on this sort of figuring, and found upon 
it these conclusions, because he had dis- 
covered for himself that the Acts had 
not done much good. He and his hon. 
Friends congratulated themselves on 
having one of independent judgment to 
preside at the War Office. The Depart- 
ment of the noble Marquess had given a 
complete answer to his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck). The 
noble Marquess said that even when the 
Acts were in force’the admissions, taking 
occasional periods of time, had been more 
numerous than they were now; and there- 
fore, he said, they could not betoo cautious 
in making use of the statistics. The best 
test they had were the Returns furnished 
for the six months which ensued on that 
very decisive vote that was given on the 
20th of April, 1883. It appeared that 
at the end of that time the admissions 
per week had increased by a fraction 
of a man per 1,000. The noble Mar- 
quess, he was aware, had dealt with 
another set of statistics, and had said 
with regard to the continuance of the 
men in hospital that for the same period 
there had been an increase of those 
remaining in hospital. He did not want 
to dwell too much upon figures; it had 
always been their contention that they 
should not be too much relied upon—at 
least, his right hon. Friend (Mr. Stans- 
feld) had always contended for that, 
and he (Mr. Hopwood) had added his 

rotest; but they were not listened to. 

ut this he would say, if the disease, 
as was alleged, had so much in- 
creased, the admissions into hospital 
would have increased correspondingly. 
But it appeared there had been little or 
no such increase. He had had to ask 
Questions also in that House with regard 
to the statistics from the Admiralty. The 
right hon. and gallant Admiral opposite 
(Sir John Hay) had been dwelling on 
the Return relating to the Navy. And 
what had happened with regard to that 
branch of the Service ? Ever since these 
Acts had been in force, certain ports 
had been subjected to them. me 
years ago, Sir Harcourt Johnstone had 
moved for a Return comparing five ports 
jn subjection with five ports not in sub 
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jection to the Acts. Would it be be- 
lieved that in making that Return the 
Admiralty ranked 4,000 boys as men, 
and with regard to the prevalence of 
disease, gave the benefit of that classifi- 
cation to the subjected districts? That 
had been over and over again pointed 
out to the Secretary to the Admiralty 
as vitiating the Annual Reports; but 
it was not until last year that the Ad- 
miralty were brought to admit that the 
mode of comparison was misleading. 
Misleading! He should say it was 
playing with the House of Commons ; 
he called it making statistics to justify a 
false conclusion. Last year the Ad- 
miralty promised to leave it out of the 
Navy Report. But they had only left 
out a portion of it. Their attention had 
been called to two tables in which the 
same error existed, and when reproached 
with it they said it was no error at 
all; they had the hardihood to say there 
was no error in ranking 4,000 boys 
amongst men; but they added that in 
the next Report, as the operation of the 
Act had been suspended, the classifi- 
cation would not be presented to the 
House. He said that the Return in 
question was an unfair andjunjustifiable 
statement ; and, asa matter of figures, 
he was bound to say that it shook one’s 
confidence in all the official Returns 
with regard to such things. Now this 
matter, with regard to the Acts, was a 
fancy of the Heads of the Departments 
and of some hon. Members; and it was 
also a fancy thing with some in society. 
It was, in his opinion, dangerous that 
those who advocated the Acts should 
be trusted to prepare unchecked the 
statistics which they put before the 
House. He was not going into the 
whole of the wide subject that had to 
be dealt with. He did not think it 
would be in good taste, because he was 
exceedingly glad to hear the opinion 
which the noble Marquess had expressed, 
and to perceive that he had taken up an 
important position in relation to the 
subject. But he (Mr. Hopwood) was 
anxious to refer to the question of 
morals. The idea of the hon. Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) was 
that those opposed to the Acts relied on 
fear of disease to deter young men from 
a departure from virtue, but that, for his 
part, he advocated protection for them. 
He would ask the hon. Baronet whether 
there was any such thing as the Code 
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of Ethies, which he would apply to the 
conduct of the nation? His only idea 
was that boys should be kept from dis- 
ease; and that seemed to be his notion of 
morality. The idea of the Acts was that 
greyheaded fathers should say to their 
boys—‘‘ Never mind those who teach 
that morality is right and self-restraint 
is necessary; we have thrown aside all 
that sort of nonsense; we have passed 
an Act to make vice safe ; listen to the 
teachings of the Legislature, and not of 
the divines.”” The public standard of 
morality was thus altered. Some hon. 
Members had said that the Acts pro- 
duced order in the streets. They had 
been challenged over and over again 
on that point. There was not a word 
in the Acts which gave a policeman 
power even to question loose women ; 
and a great deal that they did under 
the Acts was perfectly illegal, and 
ought long since to have been put 
an end to. It was said that they 
produced order. In what way? The 
policeman was made the tutor, the con- 
ductor, and the gaoler of women dis- 
eased, and he was set over them in 
command. And that was called pre- 
serving order! Why, they had no 
power under these Acts to interfere;with 
women from the day they were on the 
register, provided they came up at the 
prescribed times for examination. Then 
it was said—‘‘ You know there are a 
number of people who disagree with 
you—estimable, religious people, and so 
on.” Of course, he granted that. But 
what was the explanation? He would 
take one or two of the clergy thus cited. 
One gentleman was a Roman Catholic 
priest, and two or three instances of 
clergy of different denominations had 
been cited. Why did clergymen like 
the Acts? Clergymen were, as a rule, 
ready, in what they deemed the cause 
of religion, to pass Acts of Parlia- 
ment arbitrary and tyrannical; and 
their idea was that if frail women 
could be got within the net, and placed 
under the influence of the clergy, or 
under other influence which they be- 
lieved to be good, the legislation would 
be justified; and that was what they 
desired to do. Accordingly, they relied 
upon getting women into hospitals, and 
upon being then able to set to work to 
convert them. What could be more 
striking than the hypocrisy of asserting, 
on the one hand, that their intention 
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was to reclaim, to guide to holier in- 
fluences, while, at the same time, they 
put women on the register, submitted 
them to inspection, forced them intoahos- 
pital, and then went through the mockery 
of introducing the chaplain to them? 
They did not, and naturally they could 
not, expect their opponents to share 
their sentiments in this matter. But 
they knew that the majority, of their 
countrymen would not allow these filthy 
Acts to be continued in any shape, not 
even by a Bill in the Lords, such as had 
been brought in for the amendment of 
the Criminal Law. This legislation, he 
was glad to say, was doomed. In 1871 
a Royal Commission sat to inquire into 
this matter, and they arrived at the 
same conclusion that the House had 
arrived at by its vote. For more 
than 12 years successive Governments 
had gone on, in the face of their ad- 
visers, imbuing the population with 
the filth of this legislation, and in 
spite of the strong efforts made against 
it. Would they go on in this way? It 
struck him that their masters would take 
care they did not, and they would not 
need a strong appeal to make them come 
to that conclusion. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he did not think the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War had 
much mended his case by what he had 
said that night. He had not offered 
what could be called a strong defence of 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought proper to take in this 
case. He was obliged to join issue with 
the noble Marquess on one point— 
namely, that these Acts were originally 
erase for the benefit of the Army and 

avy alone. It was quite true that that 
was the principal ground of policy on 
which the Acts were introduced; but at 
the time that they were carried, there 
were many Members, amongst whom 
was himself, who supported the measure 
as being in the interest of unfortunate 
women, and who, touched with pity at 
the miserable condition to which those 
unfortunates were reduced, were deter- 
mined to do all that might be in their 

wer to rescue them from the state of 
egradation into which they had fallen. 
That had been his motive for supporting 
the Acts when they were introduced into 
the House of Commons; and it was 
perfectly well known that there were 
many other Members whose motives at 
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the time werethesame. Thenoble Mar- 
quess had referred to the Returns of 
the Army; but he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) was bound to say that they were 
not satisfactory Returns to him in any 
way. They only came down to the end 
of last year, when the actual effect of the 
suspension of the Acts was not plainly 
visible; and he could not agree with 
the conclusions which the noble Mar- 
quess had drawn from them, for even 
in the short period referred to of the 
year 1883, while in the protected sta- 
tions the average strength was 39,100, 
there were 6,960 admissions; whereas 
in the previous year, when there were 
40,900 men, there were 5,927 admis- 
sions. There was, therefore, upon the 
noble Marquess’s Return, a difference 
of 1,000 as between the two years. 
That he regarded as a very considerable 
amount ; and so far as his own infor- 
mation, obtained from general officers, 
went, and as the result of his own ob- 
servations, he believed that a great de- 
ficiency had occurred in the effective 
ranks of the Army owing to the sus- 
pension of the Acts; and he expected 
that the next Returns, when brought 
out, would show a still further diminu- 
tion in the general efficiency of the 
Forces. Moreover, the noble Marquess, 
in this curiously-constructed Return, 
had not given the various forms of 
disease ; the more severe and the lighter 
forms were jumbled together ; and they 
were entitled to know whether there 
had been any increase in the former. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Returns of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
are on the Table, and if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had objected to 
them, the form could have been amended. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: 
That was for the noble Marquess to do, 
so far as the Army Estimates were con- 
cerned. But he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) had suggested to his hon. Friend 
the addition with regard to admissions 
of women into hospital, and he should 
also have to refer to that subject again, 
and bring to bear upon it figures that 
were absolutely reliable. He was bound 
to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had shown great vacillation and 
inconsistency—that would not be denied 
—in this matter, because if the Acts 
were bad they ought to have dealt with 
them a long time ago. Why had they 
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been allowed to continue in force for 17 
years? He remembered the time at 
which there were very strong local ob- 
jections to the Acts, but one by one they 
ad fallen off; and now they were told, 
and most truly, what no one in the 
House would deny—that in the subjected 
districts the Acts were most popular, and 
that there was a strong desire on the 
part of the majority of the populations 
there that their provisions should be re- 
vised. Then he came tothe next point 
—what was now the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? First of all, they 
had introduced the Detention in Hos- 
pitals Bill, which had been practically 
withdrawn ; then, in answer to a depu- 
tation the other day, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department said that a 
remedy in the shape of a Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill would be forthcoming ; 
but the noble Marquess knew well that 
that Bill never had the slightest chance 
of passing in that House, for it was ob- 
jected to not only by those who shared 
his (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) views, 
but also by hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposed to the Acts, and de- 
nounced by publications which repre- 
sented their particular views. It was 
the general opinion that the Bill never 
had the least chance of success—cer- 
tainly not this Session; and, from the 
nature of the Business which the House 
would have before it next Session, he 
did not think there was much likelihood 
then of its passing, or even being con- 
sidered. Therefore, he felt justified in 
making charges of vacillation and incon- 
sistency against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on account of their having sus- 
pended these useful Acts, and in having 
proposed one measure which they had 
not carried forward, and then in having 
put forward another which was not likely 
to become law. The result of this va 
cillation and inconsistency had been, 
as was generally the case with the policy 
of the Government in reference to most 
questions, disaster ; at all events, it had 
proved disastrous to the unfortunate 
women whom he, for one, desired to be 
protected by the Acts. Now, if prosti- 
tution were not abolished — and he 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
who represented the views of the Repeal 
Association on the Committee, had ever 
proposed to abolish it, or make it crimi- 
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nal for a woman to carry on the trade 
of a prostitute—how were these women 
to be relieved ? They could not be got 
into hospitals of their own free will; he 
should be able to show that nothing of 
the kind could be done. The country had 
an excellent law on this subject; it had 
been suspended, and nothing substituted 
for it ; the Government had found order 
existing, and replaced it by chaos. He 
had taken some trouble to investigate this 
matter by the light of what had occurred 
at the London Lock Hospital, to which 
he had been for many years a subscriber ; 
he had personally attended upon the 
House Surgeon and the Secretary, and 
obtained some statistics which perhaps 
the noble Marquess might place upon 
the Table as a Parliamentary Return, for 
they were very interesting statistics with 
regard to the condition of women in the 
hospital. Well, then, in the London 
Lock Hospital, comparing the year end- 
ing on the 30th of June, 1882, with the 
year ending on the 30th of June, 1884, 
the total number admitted on the Govern- 
ment side was 464 in the former period ; 
whereas, in the latter, the number had 
fallen to 207 ; and the number of cases 
of gonorrhea, which in 1882 was 183, 
had dropped to 20. Constitutional or 
secondary syphilis had risen from 33 
per cent to 55 per cent, and the average 
duration of treatment had extended from 
23°31 to 52 days. 

Mr. PULESTON: The average dura- 
tion in the Royal Albert Hospital has 
risen from 30 days to 60 days. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the figures he had quoted showed that 
while there was the enormous reduction 
from 464 in 1882 to 207 in 1884, the 
percentage of cases of constitutional 
syphilis had risen from 33 to 55. He 
had a letter from the House Surgeon of 
the Lock Hospital, who, in forwarding 
the Return to which he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had just referred, said— 

‘‘ While the number of women relieved has 

enormously decreased, the disease under which 
they suffer is of a very aggravated kind.’’ 
He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) would 
now take the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) to the Chatham 
Hospital. Miss Webb, writing from 
Chatham on July 4, 1884, said— 

“Tn answer to your letter received to-day, I 
consider we may say we are, since the suspen- 
sion of the police, in about the same position as 
before 1870; therefore, a fair comparison should 
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date within a short time of that period and 
now. The admissions to this Hospital, from 
July 1, 1871, to July 1, 1872, were 614. The 
number of beds usually occupied, 60 to 68; on 


one occasion, 73. Detention in hospital, 28°35 
days. Owing to the benefits conferred by the 
*C. D. Acts’ in their entirety the numbers of 
admissions decreased, and from July 1, 1881, to 
July 1, 1882, they were 474. The number of 
beds occupied, 26 to 30. Detention in hospital, 
24°58 days. On the suspension of the police, 
Shorncliffe Hospital was closed, and the patients 
of that district are received at this Hospital. 
With that addition, the number of admissions 
from July 1, 1883, to July 1, 1884, have been 
154. The number of beds occupied, 13 to 26; 
on one occasion, 30. Number now in hospital 
20, three of whom have been under treatment 
for more than seven months, and are still too ill 
to be discharged, and two came in two days ago 
likely to want as long treatment ; few are able 
to be discharged under three or four months in 
the present state of things.” 


That was the result of the suspension of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. In the 
Chatham Hospital, also, the number of 
admissions had fallen very much; but 
the diseases under which the unfortu- 
nate women suffered were of a very 
aggravated kind. Miss Webb also told 
him that 53 out of the 75 admissions 
during the last six months were very 
bad cases of secondary disease, and more 
of such cases were being admitted. He 
had a further letter from a gentleman 
who was well acquainted with the matter. 
His correspondent wrote— 

‘* You may be assured that the reports you 
received yesterday from the House Surgeon at 
the London Lock Hospital, as to the relatively 
greater number and the increased severity of 
the cases of secondary syphilis are precisely 
what you would receive at all the certificated 
Lock Hospitals. What is worse, at Portsmouth 
and Devonport especially there are now a much 
greater number of very young girls between 17 
and 20 than there were formerly, many of these 
affected with the worse forms of syphilis, and 
the statements made by them in hospital con- 
firm the belief that there must be large numbers 
of young girls on the streets infected with the 
most virulent type of syphilis. They will not 
seek admission until compelled to do so by the 
severity of their sufferings, and the cases are 
necessarily much longer under treatment.’’ 


These were the results which were 
always prophesied by the supporters of 
the Acts. The witnesses who gave evi- 
dence before the Committee stated over 
and over again that women would not 
go into hospital until they were com- 
elled, or if they did they went in too 
ate and came out too early. It seemed 
to him that if ever the female sex had 
been misused, they had been misused by 
the policy adopted by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) and by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood). He (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) had always en- 
deavoured to befriend the women. 
[A laugh.| The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stansfeld) laughed; but did he 
think it right that these “poor unfor- 
tunate women should not be admitted 
to hospital; did he think it right they 
should be allowed to rot and starve in 
the streets ? Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man a subscriber to the Lock Hospital ? 
No, Sir. Was the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) a subscriber to the Lock 
Hospital? No. They considered it 
wrong to subscribe to such a plece; but 
it was a great pity they did not visit the 
hospitals, and see what a great advan- 
tage they were to the unfortunate sex 
whose cause they claimed to espouse. 
There was a Society opposed to the 
Acts called the Rescue Society, the 
Secretary of which was called as a 
witness before the Committee. The 
Society had a very limited operation, 
and one of the pieces of information 
which the Secretary gave them was that 
they never, on any consideration, in 
these later times took in a woman who 
came from a subjected district. This 
was an instance of the Christian charity 
on the part of the Rescue Society ; this 
Society declined to have anything to do 
with any abandoned woman who had 
come from where the Acts were in 
force. He had only that morning re- 
ceived a further letter from Miss Webb, 
and it was so interesting that he did not 
hesitate to read it to the Committee. 
Writing on July 25, 1884, Miss Webb 
said— 

‘*T have so lately sent you statistics of the 
number of women who have passed through 
this hospital at different periods, that I will 
now only add, what has been brought to my 
notice lately, by ladies who devote their time to 
‘rescue work’ in these towns; they tell me the 
state of the place with regard to immorality, is 
worse than they have ever known it, and two 
clergymen who I met a few days since, told me 
they had never known such a sad state of 
things in all their experience, as it has become 
since the suspension of the ‘0. D. A.’ police. 
I have been asked to help to trace girls gone 
astray, which I could have done easily when 
the Acts were in force, but am now powerless. 
Only two days ago two ladies came to me 
about a child, not quite nine running about 
barracks in danger of harm; her mother being 
in here. Had the ‘C. D. A.’ police been on 
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duty, that child and many quite as young 
would have been placed out of danger. I am 
aware this has been fully represented by the 
deputations in favour of the ‘C. D. A.,’ and I 
am also aware that one argument is that 
‘rescue work’ was not the intention of the 
Acts, but only incidental. Granted. Take it 
on sanitary grounds. ‘There are only 20 
women in hospital, and that from eight towns, 
with a radius of 10 miles round each, under 
(we can no longer say protected by) the ‘C. D. 
Acts.’ Though I came here solely for the pur- 
pose of trying to reform the poor women brought 
under the ‘ C. D. A.,’ atime has come when the 
exigencies of the case require I should speak 
plainly, however painful to myself. The argu- 
ment that women are injured by these Acts, [, 
after 14 years’ experience, pronounce absurd. 
These unfortunates make a trade of their 
passions. Should the Police be restored (which 
is much to be desired) I would like a clause 
added to the Acts—namely, that once a doctor 
has pronounced a woman must be received into 
hospital, the police should not lose sight of her, 
on the pleathat she ‘wants to lock up her 
house,’ etc., etc. Numbers have come in 
after, semi-intoxicated, and boasted to their 
companions of the mischief they knew they had 
done in the two or three hours so gained of 
liberty. Should such creatures—I cannot call 
them women—be allowed to go on unre- 
strained ?” 


That was the experience of everybody 
who had had to do with the Acts, and 
certainly it was his experience of the 
evidence which was given before the 
Committee. He was not aware that 
any witnesses thoroughly acquainted 
with the working of the hospitals 
had been brought to contradict the 
evidence which was given by the per- 
sons practically acquainted with the 
working of the Acts. In fact, almost 
all the witnesses who were produced by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stans- 
feld) were witnesses who, when pressed, 
said the real fact was they knew nothing 
about the matter. That being so, what 
answer had been given to the statements 
of the supporters of the Acts? What 
was to be said on behalf of those who 
would deny to these poor women the 
great benefits they had received from 
the Lock Hospitals? It was the old 
argument of superstition which was 
really at the bottom of the opposition to 
these Acts—namely, that these diseases 
were God-made punishments. Such an 
argument had been repeated to him over 
and over again at the time of a Parlia- 
mentary Election. He attended a meeting 
at Exeter Hall not long ago. He heard 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. 
Smith) make a speech; but he was 
bound to say that a more superstitious 
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speech he never heard. It was so 
superstitious that even the audience 
objected to it. It was argued at the 
meeting that it was an offence against 
religion and morality to relieve the 
sufferings of these unfortunate women. 
Was that Christian charity ? If so, it was 
not charity he (Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck) 
cared to practice. He was glad reference 
had been made to a certain Memorial 
to the Prime Minister against the Acts. 
He found, however, that most of the 
signatures to the Memorial were those 
of members of Radical Clubs, Trades 
Unions, and other similar Societies, who 
for some years had taken an objection 
to the Acts; but he could not exactly 
understand why. One of the paragraphs 
of the Memorial was to the effect that 
the tendencies of this legislation was to 
force women into the hands of irrespon- 
sible officers. He denied that a police- 
man was an irresponsible officer, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
would not say, as a lawyer, that a police 
officer was an irresponsible person. A 
policeman was responsible to his superior 
and to the authorities. If ever there had 
been acase of misconduct brought against 
a policeman—no case had as yet been 
brought—he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
had not the slightest doubt the man 
would have been punished. Another 
paragraph of the Memorial was to the 
effect that the power given by the Act 
was abused. A more untrue statement 
was never made, and he was surprised 
to see amongst the signatures to the 
document that of the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). The hon. Mem- 
ber had before him all the evidence given 
before the Committee, and, therefore, it 
was surprising he should have neglected 
to examine that evidence before he 
signed a document which contained 
statements so deliberately false as the 
one to which (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
had called attention. As hon. Members 
knew perfectly well, there was no in- 
stance in which virtuous young women 
had been hurried into a life of prostitu- 
tion by the action of the police, as was 
alleged in the Memorial. If there had 
been such a case it would have been 
brought before the Committee, and its 
merits would have been adjudicated 
upon by the Committee. Another basis 
for opposition to the Acts was that of 
intolerance and prejudice. It was a 
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most surprising thing that so few Scotch 
Members supported the Acts. He did 
not know what had become of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair), who used to defend the Acts so 
energetically; but he knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman was still a strong 
advocate of the Acts, and he also re- 
membered that, not long since, a most 
able speech was made in the House by 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for South Ayrshire (Major General Alex- 
ander)—who he regretted not to see in 
his place—in answer to another very 
powerful speech against the repeal of 
the Acts. No doubt, considerable Par- 
liamentary pressure had been put upon 
Scotch Members to induce them not 
to vote and speak in support of the 
Acts. That was one of the reasons why 
he had always advocated secret voting 
in the House on occasions of this kind. 
Under such a system they would really 
get at the true opinions of Members, 
because Members would not be afraid 
of an adverse vote at the next Election. 
How was it, he repeated, that the Govern- 
ment had allowed the Acts to continue in 
operation for 16 years without taking any 
action? Why, last year, when the right 
hon. Gentleman-the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) proposed his Resolution, 
the Government did not make up their 
minds until the eleventh hour as to 
which way they would go. The House 
were always led to suppose that, as three 
Heads of Departments—the Home Se- 
cretary, the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), who represented the Govern- 
ment on the Committee—were in favour 
of the Acts, the Members of the Govern- 
ment would vote for them; but, at the last 
moment, the majority were found going 
the otherway. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government appeared 
to have given the word of command that 
the wishes of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
were to prevail, so the Government sup- 
port melted away like wax, and a vote 
adverse to the Acts wastaken. He (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) could not congratu- 
late the Government on the course they 
then took. He thought it was their duty, 
if they meant to oppose the Acts, to have 
used their influence, and not to have led 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
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the House to absent themselves, as 
many did, in the belief that, as this was 
a Government question taken on the 
Motion to go into Committee of Supply, 
there was no need for them to come down 
to vote. He could not conceive how the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter could reconcile the position he had 
taken up upon this question; because 
the right hon. Gentleman was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer when the Acts were 
passed, allowed the money to be voted 
for the purpose of carrying out the Acts, 
supported the Acts all along, and then 
absented himself on the occasion of the 
memorable Division on the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). If hon. 
Members looked at the Petitions which 
had been presented against the Acts they 
would find that almost everyone of them 
sprang from one class of society; they 
came principally from the Dissenting or 
Nonconformist Bodies of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had already said that the Non- 
conformist or Dissenting Bodies of the 
country were the backbone of the Liberal 
Party. He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
thought it was probably in the desire to 
keep that backbone in its right position 
that the extraordinary move or vote 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts 
was taken last year. He wished the right 
hon. Gentleman had announced a more 
distinct and straightforward policy upon 
this question ; because then supporters 
of the Acts would have had a better op- 
portunity of holding their own. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Haiifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had said that some ladies 
demanded a repeal of the Acts. He (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) attended a meeting 
at Exeter Hall, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was present. It was called a re- 
ligious meeting ; but with the exception 
of a ceremony which occasionally took 
place at Naples, he thought he never 
saw any performance which ought more 
properly to be called rank superstition. 
There were at that meeting a certain 
number of half-crazy women—some in 
the pulpit, some on the ground, and they 
were preaching and praying and sing- 
ing. So far as he could see, there was 
no reason why they should not pray and 
preach and sing any more than he saw 
any reason why people should not be- 
lieve in the liquefaction of the blood of 
Saint Januarius. Belief in the latter 
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would do no harm, whereas the preach- 
ing, praying, and screaming which went 
on at Exeter Hall did a great deal of 
harm, because, not only was the health 
of the Army impaired, but as he had al- 
ready shown—and he was sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter was notin his place when he was 
reading the statistics—the admissions of 
unfortunate women to the Lock Hospitals 
had been reduced by something like three- 
fourths ; while the severity of the disease 
from which they suffered had been more 
than doubled. He presumed that result 
made no effect upon the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman cared not whether the women 
suffered or not, so long as he could 
keep his Party together and occupy 
a seat on the Treasury Bench—the uu- 
fortunate creatures might rot in the 
streets and perish without any com- 
miseration on his part. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) had in his possession the 
copy of a letter written by the Prime 
Minister to one of the principal per- 
formers on the occasion referred to at 
Exeter Hall. The letter was as fol- 
lows :— 


‘© 10, Downing Street, Whitehall, June 20. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Butler,—I am directed by the 
Prime Minister to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Memorial forwarded to him by you praying 
for the total repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. We need hardly assure you that the Go- 
vernment are sensible of its weight; and that, 
having advisedly adopted a Resolution on the 
subject, they intend to act to the best of their 
ability in the spirit of it. I remain, dear Mrs. 
Butler, yours faithfully, Herbert J. Gladstone.’’ 
Now, was that the Resolution which had 
been now advisedly adopted, or was it 
advisedly adopted last year when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House was absent, or had it been adopted 
since? He would like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman’s policy was em- 
bodied in the Detention in Hospitals Bill 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Bill ? 
He would like to know, also, whether the 
Government meant to stick hard and fast 
by those two measures, and to pass 
them, if ever a Session came round in 
which they could pass them? It was 
said that there were many important 
members of society who were opposed to 
the Acts. He had been told that certain 
Bishops were opposed to the Acts. One 


Bishop he heard make a speech at Exeter 
Hall, but the right rev. Prelate knew 
very little about the subject indeed; he 
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appeared to have never troubled himself 
at all to understand the alphabet of the 
subject. His (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) 
impression was that a number of very 
excellent people did not take the least 
pains to acquaint themselves with the 
details of the case, but were too apt to 
rely on any wild statements they heard. 
No less a person than the Secretary to the 
Post Office, Mr. Stevenson Blackwood, 
presided at a meeting held at Exeter Hall 
this year on this subject, and he made 
one statement so astounding and so ab- 
solutely incorrect that he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) felt it his duty to call the at- 
tention of the Home Secretary to it. 
Mr. Stevenson Blackwood said— 

‘¢ As citizens of a free country, we denounce 
and oppose the Acts, because they are a gross 
and violent outrage upon the liberty of the 
subject, and that, too, upon the liberty of the 
weaker and most defenceless portion of the 
population, whom they hand over to the mer- 
cies of the spy police and the danger of im- 
prisonment without trial.” 
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[Mr. Samvet Surrn: Hear, hear!] 
He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) would ask 
the hon. Member not to cheer too soon. 
And then Mr. Stevenson Blackwood 
went on to say that the Acts must be 
demoralizing to the agents who enforced 
them; for there were people ready to 
put money into the hands of the spy 
police to send women to hospital. It 
was an Official of the Post Office who 
made this misleading statement; and 
when he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
called him to account for it, what did 
the Committee think was his excuse ?— 

“Oh, I did not refer to the police under the 
control of the Home Secretary — not to the 
Metropolitan Police—I referred to something 
that was done many years ago in Hong Kong.”’ 


Mr. Stevenson Blackwood was very 
angry with him (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) afterwards, because he did not 
admit the excuse, and because he said 
he (Mr. Stevenson Blackwood) had no 
right to make such a statement to 
the superstitious and ignorant people 
who composed his audience at Exeter 
Hall. He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
did not think it right to call any Mem- 
ber of Parliament ignorant, and there- 
fore he would not say the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith) was igno- 
rant, but that the hon. Member was 
superstitious, and that his superstition 
forbade him to examine the law. The 
hon. Member evidently had not in- 
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structed himself in law, or else he 
would have been aware that no woman 
could be imprisoned under the Acts 
without trial. But as to the statement 
about Hong Kong. If Mr. Stevenson 
Blackwood meant Hong Kong, why did 
he not say so? It was all very well to 
make a misleading statement to a num- 
ber of ladies gathered together in Exeter 
Hall, and then withdraw it in a letter 
which, probably, very few persons saw 
—a letter printed in an obscure corner 
of a newspaper. Mr. Wheeler, of 
Rochester, afforded an instance of the 
same sort of thing. He did not wish to 
call anyone bad names; but Mr. Wheeler, 
who had said there were hundreds of 
eases of forcible imprisonment — who 
had repeated the statement in lying 
leaflets—while he was unable to show 
even one such case, pretended to de- 
scribe them. Wheeler was a con- 
temptible person; but he thought it 
was highly improper for an official 
holding one of the highest positions 
in the Service to take the chair at a 
meeting of this sort at Exeter Hall, 
and make such grossly misleading and 
untrue statements. If persons of that 
position committed themselves in such a 
way, it was not surprising that per- 
sons of an inferior class of society should 
allow themselves to be deluded. In 
fact, he himself knew of two cases in 
which ladies, having been told that Mr. 
Blackwood had made these statements, 
said they must be true, for nothing he 
said could be untrue. This gentleman 
held a leading position in some places 
as a preacher, and, he believed, was 
highly moral and virtuous; but, vir- 
tuous and moral and distinguished as he 
might be as a preacher, he had no nght 
to ge ene at a meeting at Exeter Hall 
and give utterance to untrue statements 
that could not be supported in any way 
whatever. He felt very grateful to the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston) for having brought this matter 
before the Committee, for that was the 
only chance there had been that Session 
of discussing the subject. The discus- 
sion, he was sure, had been very whole- 
some and useful, for it had shown that 
no argument could be advanced in favour 
of the policy of the Government except 
the misleading Returns produced by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War. He had had paper after paper 
sent to him by writers employed by the 
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Society saying how misleading those Re- 
turns were, especially by their principal 
statistician. Therefore, he did not think 
it could be denied that the Returns were 
misleading. He had always supported 
these Acts, with a view to the relief of 
these unfortunate women. They had 
obtained relief while the Acts were in 
force, but since the Acts had been sus- 
pended, the reverse had been the case, 
and it was impossible to consider that 
the action of the Government had been 
either for the public good or for the ad- 
vantage of these unfortunate women. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I do not propose 
to follow the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman at any length or in detail 
through the points of his very discursive 
speech. It does not seem to me that I 
am called upon to do so, and if not it 
would be a waste of the time of the 
Committee to do so, the Committee being 
desirous of proceeding with the Business 
before them. But there is one statement 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to which I must refer, and that is his 
statement involving an attack on the 
truthfulness of Mr. Stevenson Black- 
wood. Now, Mr. Blackwood is a gentle- 
man well known to a great many Mem- 
bers of this House—well known to Gen- 
tlemen who sit on these Benches, and to 
Members who sit on the opposite 
Benches; and I will undertake to say 
that there is no man who has ever met 
Mr. Blackwood in official relationship, 
or who has ever met him in public, or 
private, or social relationship: who does 
not entertain the very highest opinion 
of the character and the truthfulness 
and accuracy of the man. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has said of 
Mr. Blackwood that he made a state- 
ment, as chairman of a meeting, which 
was grossly misleading and untrue. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
a correspondence with Mr. Blackwood, 
which I have seen, and now I say to the 
Committee that it is the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who is guilty of mis- 
representation, and that he has mis- 
represented to this Committee of the 
House of Commons the words and 
actions of Mr. Blackwood as explained 
by that Gentleman in letters which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
received. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: I 
referred to a statement made at the 
meeting. 
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Mr. STANSFELD: I will prove my 
statement, I think, to the satisfaction of 
the Committee. The purport of the 
argument and the insinuation of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
that Mr. Blackwood, trading on the 
supposed ignorance of his audience, in- 
duced them to believe that in this coun- 
try there existed a system of enabling 
spy police tolead people to offend against 
the law. I absolutely deny the accu- 
racy of the statement of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. That meeting 
was called to protest not only against 
the Contagious Diseases Acts in this 
country, but against the system of which 
these Acts are the expression as far as 
this country is concerned; and one of 
the Resolutions passed by that meeting 
referred not only to the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, but to the system as 
administered in Hong Kong. I un- 
dertake to say that that vast meeting 
had every reason to understand, and 
that the vast majority did accurately 
understand, Mr. Blackwood to refer 
not to the state of things in this 
country, but to the possibilities of such 
principles and such a system as illus- 
trated by the Acts in force in Hong 
Kong. That was the explanation given 
by Mr. Blackwood to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman does not deal 
with Mr. Blackwood as we deal with 
each other as Members of this House; 
and I want to know what right he has 
to not treat Mr. Blackwood as his equal, 
and as the equal of any man on the 
Benches of this House. Those who 
know him know there is no truer gen- 
tleman or more honourable man in this 
country than Mr. Blackwood, and I, for 
one, am proud of the privilege of being 
able to call him my friend. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman sneers at 
Mr. Blackwood as a religious man ; 
but that is one of the attributes of 
Mr. Blackwood most to be respected 
and venerated. Whether a false im- 
pression was produced on the mind 
of the meeting or not—and I do not 
believe that was so—the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had the distinct 
declaration of Mr. Blackwood that he 
referred not to England, but to Hong 
Kong; and I think it would have better 
become him, knowing the character of 
Mr. Blackwood, if he had in a frank and 
manly manner accepted that explana- 
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tion. Ihave another reason for wish- 
ing to occupy the Committee for a short 
time to-night, and it is this: I, for one, 
cannot but feel highly satisfied with the 
course of this discussion. My noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
it is true, said that he had never agreed 
with the arguments I have brought for- 
ward from time to time to demonstrate, 
as I thought, the immoral tendency of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts; but I 
need not quarrel with my noble Friend 
for that difference of opinion, because 
he absolutely testified to the correct- 
ness of the arguments I have been ad- 
vancing for so many years with refer- 
ence to the hygienic basis of these 
Acts. My noble Friend remains of 
opinion that if these Acts could be ap- 
plied universally they would be of great 
benefit; but he says that as they are 
only applied to certain exceptional dis- 
tricts their effect is slight and fluc- 
tuating, and hence not very beneficial. 
If there is no sufficient hygienic argu- 
ment to advance in support of these 
Acts, they are lost beyond any possi- 
bility of support. The hon. Member 
for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) and other 
Members have referred to a certain Re- 
turn; but I wish to say for myself that, 
so far as I am concerned, I take the 
authority of the Government as the 
highest authority upon this question of 
hygiene; and when we find Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in the Reports of the 
officialsconcerned in the administration of 
these Acts, admitting, as my noble Friend 
has frankly admitted, and as the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary tothe Admiralty 
has also admitted, that their operation 
has not been of such hygienic value as to 
justify their retention, 1 am determined, 
in future, to take my stand upon that ad- 
mission on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, and I do not feel myself com- 
pelled to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee by discussing statistics brought 
forward on the spur of the moment, 
perhaps privately obtained, and which 
it would be impossible to discuss. But 
there is another point upon which I must 
say a word. The hon. Member for 
Devonport seemed to think that because I 
ejaculated across the floor of the House 
an expression of difference of opinion, 
I gave him or some other hon. Gentle- 
man the lie. He accepted my explana- 


tion that I had no such intention; but 
I do say this—that I absolutely dig- 
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believe the accuracy of the views re- 
presented and believed in by himself 
and those other hon. Gentlemen. My 
hon. Friend referred to a deputa- 
tion to the Home Secretary. He said 
truly that that deputation consisted 
largely of magistrates, and that their 
statements were of a very serious nature. 
They were of a very serious nature, and 
I have had a report of that deputation, 
and I find that the statement of the 
Memorial was no less serious than this— 
that the withdrawal of the Metropolitan 
Police, by whom the Acts were carried 
out, had conduced to most disastrous 
effects, which were seen in an increase 
in prostitution ; especially in juvenile 
prostitution ; in more reckless conduct 
of prostitutes in the streets; in an 
increase of disease, and in its more 
virulent character. That was the very 
serious statement made by the deputa- 
tion; but the attention of the Earl of 
Mount-Edgcumbe was shortly afterwards 
drawn by two of our Associations in- 
terested in the repeal of these Acts to 
statements which he was said to have 
made, and I have a letter from him in 
reply. This letter was addressed to 
the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, and he wrote another to another 
Association, which I also have. He 
says— 

“T have to acknowledge your letter of the 
25th instant, referring to my remarks in intro- 
ducing the deputation to the Home Secretary, 
in reference to the Contagious Diseases Acts. 
In reply, I have to say that I was unexpectedly 
called upon to introduce the deputation, and 
while commenting on the statements made in 
the Memorial, I distinctly stated that I myself 
had no personal knowledge of the facts, which 
others who were present would be able to con- 
firm.’’ 


Therefore, so far as the Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe was concerned, it is perfectly 
clear that, as spokesman of the deputa- 
tion, he relied on the statements of the 
deputation, and had no personal know- 
ledge of the matter. Then the hon. 
Member for Devonport referred to the 
fact that a great many Members of that 
deputation were magistrates. I have 
something to say upon that question. 
If they were magistrates, they ought to 
have known the law, and as magistrates, 
it was their duty to enforce the law; 
and the magistrates and mayors of Eng- 
land would surely have command over 
the local police. It is absolutely un- 
deniable that, if you want to preserve 
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order in the publie streets, you must 
have recourse to the general law, and 
not to the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
because they contain no powers for the 
preservation of order; and, therefore, 
when this deputation went to the Home 
Secretary, and entreated him to restore 
these Acts, and maintained that the 
suspension of the Acts had increased 
disorder, they were condemning them- 
selves, because the law still exists which 
alone is necessary for the purpose of 
preserving order. No law has been 
repealed or suspended by which order 
could be maintained at all; and if these 
magistrates have not carried out the law 
the responsibility and fault are theirs. 
Then as to the facts. The hon. Member 
cited the Mayor and ex-Mayor of Ply- 
mouth; but I will cite the Mayor of 
Devonport for last year. He is a medi- 
cal man, and when he had retired last 
year, and heard these statements by the 
Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe and others, 
he denied that there had been any in- 
crease of disorder in Devonport, and 
maintained that there had been no such 
increase in consequence of the suspension 
of these Acts. I have been very much 
accustomed, during the many years in 
which we have been discussing this 
subject, to find gentlemen who desired 
to uphold these Acts glad to receive 
and rely upon evidence from the police. 
The police have always been held up 
to me as great authorities; but what 
say the police? The chiefs of the police 
of Plymouth and Devonport contradict 
every statement made by the Earl of 
Mount-Edgcumbe and other members of 
this deputation, and I have their views 
on record. I have first to quote an 
extract from Zhe Western Daily Mercury, 
of June 5, that being the Report of the 
Chief Constable of Plymouth contra- 
dicting the statement of increased dis- 
order since the suspension of the Acts. 
Referring to a statement made at the 
Local Board of Guardians’ meeting, that, 
since the repeal of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, there had been an increase 
of prostitution, he says— 

“T am ina position most confidently to state 
that such is not the case. There are, in fact, 
fewer brothels and fewer prostitutes in the town 
than there were 12 months ago. Neither has 
juvenile prostitution nor disorder in the streets 
increased, as is so often stated ; and as regards 
the street more particularly referred to—Sum- 
merland Place—there are at present only five 
brothels, and fewer prostitutes than there were 
two or three yearsago, I andthoseunder my 
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command are ever ready and willing to under- 
take such prosecutions when taken in the interest 
of order and morality, and I fearlessly assert 
that, taking into consideration the large num- 
ber of people who frequent our streets at night, 
the streets of Plymouth are as free from dis- 
order as any town of the same size in America 
or in this country.” 

That is the evidence of the Chief Con- 
stable of Plymouth. Then I have the 
evidence of the Chief Constable of Devon- 
port. What he says on the 11th of 
June is this—as to the virulence of 
the disease he would say nothing; 
but— 

‘¢ As to the increase of juvenile prostitution 
and disorder in the streets, I must emphatically 
say that that is not the case in Devonport. 
Some time ago the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
made a similar statement ; but then it was con- 
tradicted. Tmnfortunately, he had not seen the 
statistics of the town, and it must be in the 
knowledge of every magistrate in Devonport 
that there was a marked decrease in the number 
of loose women brought before them.” 


The Chief Constable adds— 


‘“‘There is a wonderful decrease of prosti- 
tution, and as to disturbances in the streets, I 
emphatically contradict the statement of the 
Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe.” 


That, at any rate, shows that there are 
two sides to the question, and that I am 
as much entitled to rely upon these state- 
ments as the hon. Gentleman is to rely 
on the statements he has laid before the 
Committee. Therefore, I am entitled to 
differ in toto from his view. The only 
other word I would say is this—I would 
like to get my hon. Friend, and some 
others who have been accustomed to 
argue that these Acts were very bene- 
ficial in reducing disease, and in pro- 
moting order and decency, and so forth, 
to turn back to the Resolution of April 
20, last year, to see what it meant and 
what it has effected. That Resolution 
simply expressed, in a manner which 
was unquestionable, and which I think 
could not be reversed, the deep feeling 
and conviction of the majority of the 
House of Commons against the system 
of compulsory examination of women for 
the purposes of these Acts. Now, Her 
Majesty’s Government, not able, I be- 
lieve, to repeal these Acts at the time, 
and substitute what other legislation 
they might think necessary, in the exer- 
cise of their discretion and judgment, 
suspended their operation as far as 
they were, by that Resolution, bound to 
do. What, therefore, the Government 
have done is this—they have not with- 
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drawn the police; they have only with- 
drawn a portion of the police; and the 
only thing they have stopped is the sys- 
tem of the compulsory examination of 
women ; and what I want to point out is 
that, if nothing will satisfy hon. Gentle- 
men but harping upon these Acts, and 
entreating the Government to go back 
upon the Acts—which neither this nor 
any future Government will, I believe, be 
at all likely to do—the position in which 
they place themselves will be this—that 
the compulsory examination of women is 
not only the best, but the only method 
which they deem is possible to carry out 
their views. How can they justify a con- 
tention of that kind? So far as hygiene 
is concerned, we have it on the best 
medical authority that the effect of these 
Acts is trivial. So far as order and 
decency are concerned, they cannot deny 
that the Acts have done nothing enabling 
the authorities to preserve order. If 
they think that the deterrent influence 
of the system of compulsory examination 
is the only method of preventing juvenile 
prostitution, then I beg to say that they 
are extremely mistaken in point of fact. 
I deny, as a matter of fact, that juvenile 
prostitution has increased, and I have 
given the evidence of the Chief Con- 
stables of Plymouth and Devonport to 
support mycase. But I would ask them 
to take the example afforded by Glas- 
gow, where compulsion has become im- 
possible. Let us accept the alternative 
of freedom and persuasion ; let us strive 
to make our Army sober and moral, and 
so to diminish the causes of prostitution. 
Let us do what we can to save the young, 
and redeem those who have fallen. That 
can be done independently of the system 
of compulsory examination of women, 
which is odious to the hearts and minds 
of all people who have given considera- 
tion to this subject. I do not believe 
there is a man who has brought himself 
to the idea that compulsory examina- 
tion was necessary, without beginning 
by disliking it. It isrepugnant to every 
mind. Do not let us, then, despair. Do 
not let us be so impotent as to imagine 
that there is no other method of dimi- 
nishing disease and enforcing order and 
decency in the streets, and checking pro- 
stitution. Do not let us, for a moment, 
be so feeble as to slip into the foolish 
conception that there is only one nostrum 
and method, and that is compulsory 
examination, I am profoundly con- 
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vinced—and there is, perhaps, no man 
living who has given so much at- 
tention to this subject in all its 
aspects as I havye—that when these 
Acts have been repealed, and are 
dead and buried, and when we have 
ceased to hanker after them; when, in 
consequence, you have given yourselves 
to the only other policy of non-compul- 
sion and freedom, education and moral 
persuasion, charitable hospitals and medi- 
cal assistance to the diseased of both 
sexes—I am strongly and completely 
convinced that you will then arrive at 
results in the reduction of disease, and 
vice, and disorder in the streets greater 
than any you can obtain by such methods 
as these Acts. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH said, he did 
not desire to trouble the Committee with 
a speech on this subject; but he wished 
to make one or two observations, be- 
cause he had been taunted by the right 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) with belonging to a super- 
stitious sect. He did not believe that 
any good whatever could come from a 
bad principle, and that was the reason 
why he objected to these Acts. He 
hoped the House would never be led by 
any sophistry into believing that any 
benefit would ever be derived from legis- 
lation that was contrary to the laws of 
morality. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would not desist from the course 
they were now taking, but that they 
would adhere firmly to the decision of 
the House of Commons last year. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was sorry to 
see the Government in this position. All 
the responsible Heads of the Depart- 
ments most interested knew that these 
Acts were absolutely essential for the 
promotion of the health of their soldiers 
and sailors. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General, 
who had formerly a strong prejudice and 
leaning against them, had been con- 
verted, and now took a favourable view 
of them, simply from hearing the evi- 
dence before the Committee over which 
he had presided. 

Toe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean) remarked 
that he was not Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, if not 
actually Chairman, was very often in 
the Chair. He (Mr. Warton) had read 
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the whole of the evidence, and he found 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had taken a distinguished part 
in the proceedings was compelled, by the 
overwhelming weight of the evidence 
given by doctors, clergymen, priests, 
matrons of hospitals, and the police, to 
come to the conclusion that the Acts were 
beneficial, not only in regard to the 
health of their soldiers and sailors, but 
as regarded the reformation of the un- 
happy women who came under their in- 
fluence. As a believer in Christianity, 
he thought it was a Christian act to 
remove these poor women out of all 
temptation to sin. One thing which had 
particularly struck him was the clear 
evidence that, under the operation of 
these Acts, juvenile immorality, which 
once largely flovrished, had almost 
ceased, and that houses of ill-fame had 
greatly diminished in number. These 
were facts beyond dispute; and, there- 
fore, he was sorry for the decision of the 
Government, because he believed that 
their defeat last year was, to a great 
extent, accidental. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) had 
spoken of the majority of the Houee. 
In one sense, it was true that there was 
a majority of the House in favour of the 
repeal of the Acts; but, in another 
sense, it was not true. The actual Divi- 
sion last year showed 170 or 180 in 
favour of repeal, against 110 or 115 on 
the other side. But that was very far 
from being a majority of the House, and 
those who knew how Divisions were 
taken in the House, no matter upon 
what question, knew very well that all 
those who were actively and tremen- 
dously in earnest in pushing on an agi- 
tation assembled in the full strength of 
their numbers, and it was exceedingly 
doubtful whether, if the whole House 
had been polled on this particular occa- 
sion, they could have got more than the 
170 or 180 votes they did. But there 
were many hon. Members absent who 
would have been present if they had 
imagined that such a result would have 
been brought about. It was by a lucky 
accident that those who were in favour 
of the proposal of the right hon. Member 
for Halifax were present in their full 
numbers, while others were away who 
fondly supposed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would stand firm, and would 
have strength sufficient to insure the re- 
jection of the Resolution, If the Go- 
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vernment had freely used their influence, 
or if a single crack had been opened, a 
majority composed of two-thirds of the 
House would have supported them. He 
thought it showed remarkable weakness 
on the part of the Government in yield- 
ing, under the circumstances, to a scratch 
majority. He recollected that when an- 
other Division took place affecting the 
contagious diseases of cattle, although 
there was a clear majority against the 
Government, they refused to give effect 
to the wishes of that majority, and took 
occasion, over and over again, to evade 
even the repeated decision of the House. 
The only ground on which he thought 
the Government could have refused to 
give effect to the Resolution in this case 
was that in both cases the same object 
was to be attained—namely, the preven- 
tion of the spread of disease. By giving 
way in the one case to a majority, and 
by refusing to give way in the other, the 
Government had encouraged the spread 
of disease. The only thing which could 
justify them was the ground of consis- 
tency ; but, for his part, he was of opi- 
nion, after the careful perusal of the 
whole of the evidence given before a 
Select Committee—evidence given by ma- 
gistrates, and ministers of every creed— 
that these Acts had worked well for the 
unhappy women who were affected by 
them, and had resulted in the restora- 
tion of many of them to society, and that 
they had prevented many poor girls, who 
were on the borderland between right 
and wrong, from going astray. The 
only thing he was able to find in opposi- 
tion to the Acts was a feeling of senti- 
ment—a sort of ad priori idea, that no- 
thing should be done which might ap- 
pear to sanction vice. He hoped that 
some of the fanatics who had taken part 
in this agitation would be ashamed to 
see how far their ideas had carried them, 
and would ask the Government, once for 
all, to give up these follies and fooleries. 
The truest morality was to relieve suffer- 
ing and misery, to take these poor women 
off the streets and reform them. He 
had the firmest conviction that such re- 
sults would follow from the careful, but 
strict administration of these Acts. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that it was 
quite superfluous for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Stansfeld) to inform 
the Committee that he did not, of his 
own knowledge, know anything of the 
state of the streets in Plymouth, Devon- 
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port, and Stonehouse. The Earl of 
Mount-Edgeumbe, however, possessed 
such knowledge, and he simply lived 
across the river, and was closely identi- 
fied with the three towns. The right 
hon. Gentleman had quoted the ex- 
Mayor of Devonport, and had stated that 
he was against the Earl of Mount-Edg- 
cumbe and others, who took a contrary 
view. Now, he (Mr. Puleston) found 
that, attached to the Memorial of the 
magistrates, clergymen, medical practi- 
tioners, and others in the boroughs of 
Plymouth and Devonport, and the town- 
ship of Stonehouse, an extract from 
which he had read, was the name of Dr. 
Rolston. He did not know what evi- 
dence could be stronger as to the views 
of Dr. Rolston than his signature to 
that very strong Memorial. He fully 
appreciated the statement of the noble 
Marquess, who told them that he still 
firmly maintained his former opinion 
in favour of the Acts. The arguments 
of the right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
were altogether unsound, as were cer- 
tainly those of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Samuel Smith), who spoke 
of the action of the Government, and 
appealed to them to stand firm by the de- 
cision already arrived at; but he (Mr. 
Puleston) begged those hon. Members 
not to forget what the views were of the 
Cabinet Ministers who had had most to 
do with the working of the Acts. The 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War, who might be presumed to 
know as much of the matter as an hon. 
Gentleman who had exercised no control 
whatever over the subject, was, at least, 
not of the same way of thinking as the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, but candidly 
told them that nothing that as yet had 
been adduced, either inside or outside the 
House, had induced him to change his 
mind. Heshould not follow the arguments 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty, whohad 
ingeniously whittled down the number 
in the hospitals to 110. All he (Mr. 
Puleston) knew was that since the Acts 
were suspended, the number of persons 
in the hospitals suffering from disease 
were exactly double. He believed that 
since the suspension of the Acts there 
had been an influx of immoral women 
into the towns which had formerly been 
within the operation of those laws. It 
was too soon yet to judge fully of the 
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— degradation which would result 
oth in the Army and Navy from the 
suspension of the compulsory clauses. 
Those who advocated those elauses, he 
would remark, had not the least objection 
to the adoption of other measures also, 
such as had been recommended by the 
right hon. Member opposite (Mr. Stans- 
feld). What they objected to was that 
the operation of the Acts should have 
been suspended before anything else had 
been provided to take their place. Not- 
withstanding all the evidence that had 
been produced, the right hon. Gentle- 
man preferred to rely upon the evidence 
of one or two men against the positive 
and unequivocal statements of the editors 
of all the local newspapers, and three- 
fourths of the whole population of the 
towns concerned. If that was the way 
in which evidence should be tested, it 
must be apparent that the foundation of 
most of the legislation of this country 
was unsound. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK com- 
plained that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had made an attack upon him, and then 
run away. Since the right hon. Gentle- 
man had left the House, he (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) had had an opportunity 
of referring to printed documents, and 
he found that they entirely supported 
his assertion that Mr. Stevenson Black- 
wood did not mention the ‘ Hong 
Kong” case either directly or indirectly 
in his speech at Exeter Hall, and that 
the audience must, therefore, have con- 
strued the charge as referring only to 
the Metropolitan Police. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) therefore insisted that it 
was abundantly clear that he had made 
out his case. As to the way in which 
the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe had de- 
luded or hoodwinked the Home Secre- 
tary. Devonport and the two other 
towns were not the only towns which 
which had received benefit from these 
Acts. The evidence of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hythe (Sir Edward 
Watkin) was very strong upon that 
point. He himself (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) knew a good deal about the 
City of Canterbury; and there was a 
very strong opinion there that the city 
had sustained great injury by the sus- 

ension of the Acts. The same might 

e said of Chatham and Portsmouth. 
The right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) urged that moral suasion 
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give upimmorality in the Army. Why, 
then, was not moral suasion-tried in 
reference of the women of London, of 
whom the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. S. Smith) complained so strongly 
the other day when bringing before the 
House some extracts from the speech 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury—why did not 
the advocates of these Acts try moral 
suasion there? He thought they ought ; 
and that if ever there was a case for 
moral suasion it was that; and if it was 
a failure in London, in all probability 
it would result in a similar failure else- 
where. He believed himself that, much 
as the details and principle of the 
Acts might be objectionable, there was 
no other mode of meeting the evil. It 
was with melancholy satisfaction he no- 
ticed that neither the right hon. Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith), 
nor the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) had said one 
word in regard to the fatal effects which 
the suspension of these Acts had pro- 
duced upon the unfortunate women 
themselves, nor had they expressed one 
word of pity for their condition. One 
hon. Member said he would prefer their 
being placed in an hospital where they 
might be made accessible to religious 
instruction and influences. Was it con- 
tended that they would be made worse 
by religious instruction even in a Lock 
Hospital? The suspension of the Acts 
had had a most disastrous effect ; and he 
thought he had clearly proved his case 
that the compulsory clauses of the Acts 
should again be put in force. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked for an 
explanation of an item under Sub-head 
G of £600 for grants made to certain 
institutions. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, this 
was a grant of £600 to the Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Society to enable prisoners 
who had been, uufortunately, detained 
for crime to maintain themselves until 
they could procure work after their re- 
lease from prison. Acting upon a sugges- 
tion which had been made by the right 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. 
Bourke), he had placed himself in com- 
munication with the prison authorities, 
and, in conjunction with the Director of 
Clothing, he was happy to say that 
arrangements had been made by which 


the whole of the clothes of the prisoners. 
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and their bedding were now made by 
the prisoners themselves, instead of being 
exercised at shot drill, where good con- 
duct justified this relaxation of the rules. 

Captain AYLMER asked for an ex- 
planation of an item of £2,700 under 
Sub-head J for commission granted to 
local bankers for a supply of specie for 
the payment of pensioners, &c., residing 
in the Colonies. It seemed to him that 
if pensioners chose to reside in the Co- 
lonies it was quite sufficient for the 
Colonial pensioners to charge for pro- 
viding for that specie; and he did not 
see why there should be any additional 
charge for home pensioners. 

Str ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
for many years pensioners had resided 
in the Channel Islands, and this was a 
payment in connection with such pen- 
sioners. 

CotoyeL NOLAN said, he thought 
that £2,500 was a large item for pro- 
viding change for the small amount of 
money paid in the Colonies. He hoped 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
give some idea of the number of pen- 
sioners in the Colonies and the amount 
of the pensions paid. 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
bankers charged 3 per cent on the 
amount which passed through their 
hands, and the payment was sanctioned 
by the Treasury. It would be difficult 
to say at that moment how many of 
these pensioners there were. 

GreneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked if there was any alteration in the 
rate of commission, so as to make the 
concession more profitable at one time 
than another? He wished also to have 
some information as to an item of 
£12,000 which appeared under Sub- 
head © for rewards to inventors. 

Mr. BRAND said, that the rewards to 
inventors were given in accordance with 
the recommendation of a Committee as 
appointed by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when Secretary of State for 
War. The Committee had to decide on 
various critical questions which arose in 
connection with the construction of the 
new steam ordnance, and the Committee 
held its meeting at Woolwich. Experi- 
ments were constantly made, and Re- 
ports were presented. The Reports were 
sent to the Surveyor General, who trans- 
mitted them to the Secretary of State. 
It was not considered to be for the in- 
terest of the Service that the Reports 
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should be made public. The rewards 
during the present year consisted of the 
sum of £1,000 paid to the inventor of a 
torpedo, and £200 in rewards for inven- 
tions now under the consideration of the 
Committee. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, that 
under Sub-head M he noticed an item 
of £500 for medals. It seemed that 
there was an item last year for a similar 
purpose which amounted to £600. 

Strr ARTHUR HAYTER said the 
decrease from £600 to £500 was. simply 
because medals for the Admiralty were 
now paid out of the Admiralty Vote; 
£500 was the ordinary charge for mili- 
tary medals. 

Capratin AYLMER asked what was 
the scope of the inquiry of the Commit- 
tee appointed by the late Secretary of 
State for War? Was it extended to 
Ordnance generally, or confined to Field 
Artillery ? 

Mr. BRAND said, the Committee 
considered all questions relating to Ord- 
nance. 

Caprarn AYLMER asked if he was 
to understand that the Committee re- 
ferred to was a permanent Committee ? 

Mr. BRAND: Yes. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £245,200, War Office. 


Mr. CAUSTON said, upon this Vote 
he desired to say a few words on behalf 
of a very intelligent and deserving body 
of men—he meant the Military Staff 
Clerks of the General Staff. No doubt 
it was for the interest of the Army, with 
a view of encvuraging intelligent and 
respectable men to join its ranks, to 
hold out to them the prospect of promo- 
tion. In all branches of the Service 
with this single exception of the Corps 
of Military Staff Clerks, promotion from 
the ranks did prevail; but under the 
existing Regulations commissions were 
practically closed to Military Staff 
Clerks. In the following branches of 
the Service men who joined the Army 
had a prospect of obtaining commis- 
sions:—The Cavalry, the Artillery, the 
Royal Engineers, the Office of School- 
master, the Commissariat Department, 
the Ordnance, the Household Corps, 
and Infantry battalions. In the whole 
of these branches of the Service a man, 
entering the Army as a private, was 
able to reach the post of commissioned 
officer—such as Riding Master, Quarter- 
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master, Inspector, or various other posi- 
tions in which they ranked as commis- 
sioned officers. But in the Corps of 
Military Staff Clerks there was no pro- 
motion at all. Nevertheless, the Staff 
Clerks, were, he believed, a very in- 
telligent and respectable body of men, 
and very useful indeed to the Staff 
officers. They were called upon to guide, 
as it were, and to act in support of all 
new Staff officers. The noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War, and hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen who had served 
on the Staff of the Army would be ina 
much better position than he was to 
speak of the qualifications of these Staff 
Clerks ; but he had been given to un- 
derstand that it was impossible to find 
in the entire ranks of Her Majesty’s 
Military Service a more useful and 
trustworthy body of men. Their posi- 
tion, however, was very different from 
that of any other soldier. A man in 
any other branch of the Service, by his 
ability, attention to his duty, good con- 
duct, and intelligence was capable of 
being promoted from the ranks; but if 
he once became a Staff Clerk, when the 
regiment left the garrison town in which 
he was stationed, he was left behind, 
and he and his services, however meri- 
torious, were soon forgotten by the offi- 
“cers connected with the regiment, and 
everybody else. Unless he happened 
to misconduct himself the probability 
was that he never joined his regiment 
again, and, therefore, he was necessarily 
passed over in any promotion in the re- 
giment, and such promotion was given 
to someone actually serving with the 
regiment, and he did not complain 
of it. Now, he wished to suggest a 
remedy for the grievance of which he 
complained, and it was that these Staff 
Clerks who were stationed in a garrison 
town, and did not leave with the regi- 
ment like the rest of the soldiers, and 
had consequently no prospect before 
them of promotion to commissioned rank 
—that this Corps of Clerks should be 
eligible for promotion to the rank of 
Quartermaster; and that they should 
be afforded an opportunity of filling 
the posts now filled by the Civilian 
Clerks at the War Office, who already 
possessed salaries equivalent to those 

aid to Quartermasters. For his part, 
. could not help thinking that this 


very useful class of men would make 
quite as good clerks as civilians, be- 
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cause they would be able to bring their 
a knowledge of Staff work to 

ear at the War Office; and he should 
imagine that it would be of very 
great advantage to the Staff officers to 
know that their communications were 
being attended to by those who tho- 
roughly understood the technical details 
of the services required. The action of 
the noble Marquess with regard to the 
Quartermasters had been very highly 
appreciated, and he believed that it 
would not only be an act of wisdom, 
but of fairness to hold out to these de- 
serving clerks the prospect of promotion 
in the same way that promotion was 
given to those who joined the ranks 
and served in other capacities. He did 
not for a moment believe that the 
omission had occurred wilfully; he 
had no doubt that it was the result 
of mere accident. But it was un- 
doubtedly the fact that some of the best 
men serving in the Army had been de- 
barred from participating in the pro- 
spect of obtaining commisssoned rank 
which was open to all other soldiers. 
He sincerely hoped that the noble Mar- 
quess would give him some encourage- 
ment, and that he would hold out to the 
clerks, in whose behalf he (Mr. Causton) 
had spoken that night, some hope that 
he would grant the request which he 
now made. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished the hon. Member for Colchester 
to explain what the corps of clerks 
was? As long as he had served in the 
Army he had never heard of a corps of 
clerks until that moment, and he con- 
fessed that he was unable to understand 
what it consisted of, unless the hon. 
Member referred to the Staff sergeants 
and others serving at the different head- 
quarters throughout the country. 

Mr. CAUSION said, he referred to 
the Military Staff Clerks serving with 
the Staff in different parts of the 
country. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
they would have rank of some sort or 
other according to their service, and 
some would belong to certain regi- 
ments. But, be that as it might, he 
wished to call attention to the clerks 
as organized at the War Office; and 
after what had been repeatedly said in 
regard to the employment of non-com- 
missioned officers as clerks in the War 
Office it was most unsatisfactory to find 
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that only 82 were so employed out of 
523 clerks at the War Office. The noble 
Marquess had said thatit was his anxious 
wish to employ as many non-commis- 
sioned officers as he was able in the differ- 
ent posts at his command. Non-commis- 
sioned officers in the Army looked for- 
ward very much to such employment, 
and any post that could be given to them, 
both in the office and elsewhere, would 
be very well bestowed. These men 
fought all over the world for their coun- 
try, and in many instances they received 
a very inadequate return for their ser- 
vices. It must be remembered that they 
were the backbone of the Army, and it 
was desirable that they should attract 
the best class of men they could obtain 
for the Service. When he saw so few 
of them employed at the War Office, al- 
though they had been increased by 12 
recently, he felt it his duty to impress 
upon the noble Marquess the desir- 
ability of making some greater recogni- 
tion of the important services rendered 
by these men. He had ventured to call 


the attention of the noble Marquess to 
the matter, because he was quite sure 
that the noble Marquess was as anxious 
as he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) was that 


these men should receive the reward 
their long and valuable services deserved. 

Mr. WHITLEY wished to invite the 
attention of the Committee to the griev- 
ances of another Department—namely, 
the officers of the Army Pay Depart- 
ment, who were not represented at the 
War Office. He believed that was the 
only Department which was not repre- 
sented at the Horse Guards, and they 
could only bring their grievances before 
the House itself. Their grievance was 
a considerable one; but he had no doubt 
that it would receive attention at the 
hands of the Financial Secretary, who 
was noted at all times for his courtesy. 
At the present time there was a body of 
300 or 400 officers of the Army Pay De- 
partment who were debarred from ob- 
taining the rank which was enjoyed by 
the Commissariat and Medical Depart- 
ment. At present, in consequence of the 
smallness of the number of Chief Pay- 
masters, men who had been 20 or 30 
years in the Army got no promotion, 
and he asked if it would not be possible 
to increase the number by 15 or 20? 
Another grievance was of a different kind 
—namely, that after serving five years 
in the Department as Chief Paymasters 
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they were not allowed to retire with the 
honorary rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 
He believed at the present moment that 
there were only one or two officers in the 
Army Pay Department who were Lieu- 
tenant Colonels. From an answer re- 
ceived from his hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Sir Arthur Hayter) some time 
ago, it would appear that his hon. and 
gallant Friend was under the impression 
that if honorary rank were conferred 
upon these officers they would be placed 
in a combatant position in case of the 
absence of a superior officer. He be- 
lieved there was no ground whatever for 
that impression, and that honorary rank 
would not place them in a position to 
command. He thought that his hon. 
and gallant Friend had himself dis- 
covered that in that respect he had com- 
mitted anerror. He would urge on the 
Secretary of State for War and the Go- 
vernment the desirability of increasing 
the number of officers of the Army Pay 
Department in the position of Chief 
Paymasters from 15 to 20, and of giving 
them the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
after five years’ service. He believed 
that such a course would strengthen the 
Department, and produce a feeling of 
contentment in the minds of the officers. 
He, therefore, trusted that the grievances 
of the Army Pay Department would be 
taken into consideration. 

GenErAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to point out that a transference 
had been made from this Vote to an- 
other which made the Vote appear this 
year much less than it was in the former 
year, and for that reason, therefore, he 
objected to it. This practice of changing 
items in this Vote was not unusual, and 
should not be permitted. With regard to 
the suggestions of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Colchester (Mr. Causton) re- 
garding the extension of the employment 
of soldiers as clerks in the War Office, 
he begged to refer to the Staff Olerks, of 
whom there were a number of very ex- 
cellent men liable to be sent abroad who 
were now serving in different capacities, 
as efficient clerks in the Army. He was 
sure that from the ranks of the Army 
they could get any number of qualified 
men to do the clerical work which had 
been referred to. He trusted that the 
noble Marquess would give his attention 
to the matter, and see what could bedone. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I agree with the hon. and gallant Gen- 
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tleman the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), and with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Col- 
chester (Mr. Causton), that it is desir- 
able to give as much encouragement as 
possible to deserving non-commissioned 
officers in the Army by giving them em- 
ployment, if possible, in the War Office, 
and in any similar employment that may 
be open to them. The subject has not 
been lost sight of. Military clerks have 
been introduced from time to time in the 
War Office; I believe that at one time 
they were employed to a larger extent 
than they are now. The number was 
reduced because it was found that the 
system was not altogether successful— 
that the clerical work was not advan- 
tageously placed in the hands of men 
who had had no experience of such em- 
ployment. Military clerks are employed 
to some extent under the Adjutant Gene- 
ral in connection with Artillery, and 
they are admirably suited for record 
work. They are invaluable in connec- 
tion with work of this kind, and in this 
kind of duty they will continue to be 
employed as much as possible; but for 
other duties, involving a greater amount 
of education and a greater amount of 
Departmental training, it has not been 
found advantageous to employ them. I 
need not, therefore, add that, however 
desirable it may be to give encourage- 
ment to meritorious non-commissioned 
officers, it would be false economy to 
employ them in work which experience 
has shown they are not familiar with 
and not qualified for. Attention has 
been given to the matter, however, and 
whenever it has been found advan- 
tageous to employ the services of non- 
commissioned officers or pensioned sol- 
diers, they are employed in preference 
to civilians. For instance, all the mes- 
sengers of the War Office will, in future, 
be non-commissioned officers, and not 
civilians. With regard to the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Col- 
chester as to transferring Military Staff 
Clerks from the districts to the War 
Office, I have to say that the practice 
has not been found altogether successful, 
and it has therefore been discontinued. 
The non-commissioned officers are will- 
ing and anxious to be employed; but I 
have not heard that any improvement in 
their prospects is required. No repre- 
sentation of any grievance in this matter 
has been made to me; but now that the 
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subject has been raised, I will make a 
point of looking into it. Without fur- 
ther inquiry, I cannot pledge myself to 
any opinion that any improvement in 
the position of these men is necessary, 
With regard to what has fallen from 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour)—as to some transfer of expen- 
diture from this Vote to another—I did 
not quite catch the point to which he 
adverted; but I may say it is inevitable 
that from time to time alterations in the 
formal rendering of the accounts should 
take place, and, no doubt—as I suppose 
has occurred in this instance—in the 
first year in which the alterations in form 
are made some inconvenience is expe- 
rienced. I believe that all that is pos- 
sible will be done to minimize the incon- 
venience. Ido not thik my hon. and 
gallant I’riend, or anyone who takes the 
interest he does in the matter, will find 
it difficult to discover what the transfers 
are. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM 
said, he thought the feeling of the Army 
was more in favour of having better 
paid employment given to non-commis- 
sioned officers in their regiments than 
increase of pay to Staff Clerks. The 
great prominence which had been given 
to these Staff clerkships instead of doing 
good to the Army had rather had the 
opposite effect. Regimental appoint- 
ments had become depreciated in the 
minds of the men in the regiments. 
The Army was far from desiring to 
see these Staff clerkships ix.creased, and 
wished to see better pay aad increased 
advantages given to regimental ap- 
pointments. He did not think that non- 
commissioned officers looked for employ- 
ment outside their reziments. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL remarked 
that this was the last of the Effective 
Votes, and he hoped, therefore, he should 
be in Order in asking one question with 
regard to the Effective Service in Egypt. 
He desired to have some explanation as 
to how the expense of the Army in 
Egypt was borne—as to who paid the 
cost of its being moved up and down? 
They constantly heard of troops being 
moved from place to place—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no refer- 
ence whatever in this Vote to the ex- 
penses incurred in Egypt. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I think 
I am entitled to go into this matter, 
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seeing that this is a Vote for military | 
administration. Of course, I am in 
our hands, Sir, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This Vote is for 
the War Office and the Staff of the War 
Department ; it does not embrace any 
expenditure of the kind the hon. and 

allant Gentleman refers to. 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, that in 
reply to the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Whitley), who had referred to the 
Paymasters’ Department, he should like 
to offer some explanation. In the first 
place, the hon. Member had recom- 
mended that there should be an increase 
in the number of Paymasters; and, se- 
condly, he had expressed himself in 
favour of some revision of the relative 
honorary rank possessed by these offi- 
cers. The hon. Member had asked if 
the Chief Paymasters could not be in- 
creased to 20. Well, there had been a 
careful revision of the whole of the 
Chief Paymasters’ duties, and it had 
resulted in the issue of a new Warrant 
under which the number of Chief Pay- 
masters was increased from 12to15. He 
could assure the hon. Member that there 
was no desire whatever to limit the ex- 
pense; but they had been bound to con- 
sider what were the duties performed. It 
had been found that it was not the case, 
as had been contended by the Pay- 
masters themselves, that there should 
always be a Chief Paymaster in every 
district where there was a-General Off- | 
cer. Three stations had been found where 
Chief Paymasters were required—Hong 
Kong, Aldershot, and one other station 
which he did not, for the moment, remem- 
ber. Tothese places Chief Paymasters had 
beenadded; buthe was afraid he could not 
hold out any hope of the number being 
extended beyond 15. With regard to 
the second point, which was that the 
relative rank of Staff Paymasters should 
be altered, and the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel given to them, he would ex- 
plain the position as to the honorary 
rank of the officers in the Pay Depart- 
ment after five years’ service. At 
present Chief Paymasters ranked with 
Lieutenant Colonels, and became Co- 
lonels after five years. The Staff Pay- 
masters ranked with Majors, and ordi- 
nary Paymasters with Captains. It was 
only very recently that the higher hono- 
rary rank had been given to Chief Pay- 
masters, and the War Office Authorities 
felt, after consultation with the Military 
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Branch, that it was too much for the 
Paymasters to expect that the Lieutenant 
Colonels’ rank should be given to the 
Staff Paymasters as a matter of right 
after five years’ service. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet the Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would 
bear him out when he said that it was 
not to he expected that the non-combatant 
officers should rank immediately after 
the officers commanding regimental dis- 
tricts. The Staff Paymaster attached toa 
regimental district had now the rank of 
Major ; were he given the honorary rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel he would be the 
senior officer in the regimental district 
whenever the officer commanding was 
absent. It was only recently that the 
ranks had been revised, and he was 
sure the Military Authorities would 
strongly object to granting this hono- 
rary rank of Lieutenant Colonel, after 
five years’ service, to Staff Paymasters. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
this Vote suggested many considerations 
on different points—so many, in fact, 
that he would not venture to detain the 
Committee on more than two or three 
of them. He should like to offer a few 
remarks with reference to the observa- 
tions of one or two hon. and hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen who had preceded 
him. With regard to these Military 
Staff Clerks, the noble Marquess had 
hardly caught the exact drift of the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Col- 
chester (Mr. Causton). The Vote showed 
that, whereas there were only 70 of 
these clerks employed in the War Office 
last year, there were now 82. So far 
the Military Staff Clerks had little reason 
to complain, because the authorities at 


| headquarters had shown a disposition to 


utilize their services so far as possibly 
might be. The noble Marquess was 
quite right in saying that the experi- 
ment which had been made in using 
these men for clerical duties had not 
been altogether successful; but the com- 
plaint which, as he understood it, the 
Staff Clerks made, was this—They be- 
longed to the Staff Corps, and were un- 
like non-commissioned officers in Line 
regiments, in so far as they could not 
be promoted after having lost their hold 
upon the regiment. However long a 
Staff officer of the Line had left his re- 
giment, he had a chance of promotion ; 
but not so with officers of the Staff Corps; 
and this was all the more hard, because 
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the cause of their leaving the regiment 
for the positions offered was, as a rule, 
owing to excellence of character and 
superior conduct and ability. That was 
a very just complaint, and he hoped that 
in any inquiry the noble Marquess in- 
stituted it would not be lost sight of. 
Then, as to the position of the writers. 
On page 85 an item of £6,500 would be 
found— 

“ For Pay of Writers employed from time to 
time as occasion arises in the several branches 
of the War Office, at the rate of 10d. an hour 
whilst employed.” 

Speaking from his own personal know- 
ledge of the Department of the work 
and of many of the men employed, he 
was bound to say that this remuneration 
of 10d. an hour was a disgraceful pit- 
tance for the services these men ren- 
dered. ‘Tenpence, he believed, was the 
sum originally mentioned in the Report 
of the Committee which sat upon the 
general question of the employment of 
clerks in the Civil Service; but that sum 
was never intended as a maximum. The 
original experiment was a payment of 
10d. or 1s. an hour, he forgot which. 
These men had been employed not 
merely casually, and from time to time, 
as one would suppose in reading this 
description, but many of them had been 
employed fcr many years. They had 
had great experience, and were of great 
value. He could put his hand on men 
within the walls of the War Office who 
were worth twice or three times as much 
as10d. an hour, and who, nevertheless, had 
been working on for years with no pro- 
spect of an increase of pay, although the 
cost of living had increased almost daily, 
and although as time went on they, of 
course, advanced in years. He certainly 
did think that in a large Department like 
the War Office, where so many men were 
employed as writers in the discharge of 
useful duties, some attention ought to 
be given to their claims upon the Trea- 
sury for increased remuneration. As to 
the Civil clerks, as the Committee would 
observe, they were put in different classes. 
There were men described as ‘‘ clerks” 
with salaries of £500; others described 
as ‘clerks, upper division,” with sa- 
laries of £400; and then there were 
‘‘supplementary clerks” with £300, 
and ‘‘men clerks” with £250. The 
men of the lower division were more 
numerous than those of the upper, and 
their salaries were limited to £250— 
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that was the maximum. These men had 
entered the Civil Service on just the 
same terms as the upper division clerks 
—men who were receiving two, and 
sometimes as much as three times their 
amount of salary. They were every bit 
as good as the upper division clerks, 
Although they received such miserably 
small salaries, they could be trusted to 
do any work which was done by any 
portion of the Civil Staff in the War 
Office. As a rule, the hardest and 
heaviest part of the work was given 
them to do. They had less leisure than 
the clerks above them; they had less 
leave, and in every respect were treated 
less favourably. Hesawno reason why 
the upper division of the clerical staff 
should not be reduced by something 
over 100; their places, or, at least, half 
of them, being replaced by the men of 
the lower division. If this were done, 
the country would benefit in the matter 
of economy, and would not in the least 
suffer in the matter of efficiency. Tho 
men of the lower division were quite as 
able to do the work as the men of the 
upper division ; in fact, in many cases, 
they were much more fit for superior 
duties. So much for these clerks. What 
appeared to him to be the most im- 
portant aspect of this Vote was this— 
that the whole of the increase was in 
the Department of the Commander-in- 
Chief. On that point he would have to 
find occasion more favourable for offer- 
ing some remarks, for at that period of 
the Session, and in the present mood of 
the House, it would hardly be advisable 
to raise the very large question which 
might well be raised in regard to the 
position of the Commander-in-Chief. 
If, as he said before, the occasion 
were favourable, he should be prepared 
to submit to the House that the position 
of the Commander-in-Chief at the War 
Office was, to a very great extent, the 
cause of a large number of little warsin 
which this country had for the last 15 or 
20 years been engaged. They had had 
wars on the Red River, wars on the Gold 
Coast, wars against the Basutos, wars 
against the Zulus, in the Transvaal, a 
raid against Abyssinia, and now this 
descent upon Egypt. If it were not for 
the dominant position of the Commander- 
in-Chief he believed they would have 
been spared many of these wars. He 
believed the secret of their entering into 
these useless and far from honourable 
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enterprizes was to be traced to the fact 
that military officers, anxious for promo- 
tion, anxious for an increase of pay and 
allowances, tired of inaction and the 
irksomeness of an idle military life, 
brought pressure to bear on the Military 
Authorities at headquarters whenever 
there was a favourable opportunity for 
a quarrel, and so launched the country 
into a line of action which, if the Civil 
element at the War Office were dominant 
as it ought to be, would never have been 
entered upon. But, as he had said 
before, the present was not a favourable 
opportunity for the discussion of this 
matter, and he would not venture to go 
further into it. With regard to the ad- 
ministration of the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War, he begged 
to remind the Committee that when the 
Army Votes were first taken in Com- 
mittee hon. Members were not allowed 
a fair opportunity of discussing many 
things which they were desirous of 
having thrashed out. Amongst other 
questions he had wished to discuss was 
the question of the Riding Establish- 
ment at Woolwich, and this the noble 
Marquess had promised to look into be- 
tween that date and this. Earlier on he 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) had given his reasons 
for believing that the Riding Establish- 
ment at Woolwich—which cost some 
£5,000 or £6,000 a-year—was perfectly 
useless, and was a thorough waste of 
public money, keeping a-large number 
of men in a comparatively idle life. He 
had shown, in fact, that the establish- 
ment had nothing whatever to justify its 
continuance. The noble Marquess had 
said he was not acquainted with its 
details, or even with its raison d’étre, and 
had promised to inquire into the matter. 
But although the noble Marquess had 
had two or three opportunities of speak- 
ing since then, he (Mr. A. O’Connor) had 
noticed that he had said nothing about 
the matter. He would ask the noble Mar- 
quess to say something upon it now. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Member says that the increase 
in this Vote is due to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s Office. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Almost 
all the increase. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
That point has been raised and answered 
already. The increase in the Comman- 
der-in-Chief’s Department is only a 
nominal one. Itis owing to the transfer 
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of certain of the Commissariat Staff to 
the Commander-in-Chief’s Department 
from the Department of the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance. That. has 
been done because the Staff has been 
under the Commander-in-Chief. Being 
under his direction, it is only right that 
the transfer in the Voteshould take place. 
With regard to the hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks as to the Riding Establishment 
at Woolwich, immediately after the dis- 
cussion to which he refers I called for a 
Report on the subject. That Report has 
been received, and has been more or 
less under discussion ; but I do not think 
it would be possible to make any changes 
until next year’s Estimates are under 
consideration. The subject is not one 
of pressing importance, and I cannot say 
that I have examined into it very care- 
fully. I will do so, however, when next 
year’s Estimates are in course of pre- 
paration. The hon. Member has re- 
ferred to the great disparity between 
the salaries and position of the clerks in 
the upper division and those of the clerks 
in the lower division, and he has called 
attention to the large number of men 
clerks in the lower division. This dis- 
parity is not due to the present War 
Office, but is owing to the system in- 
augurated by our Predecessors ; besides, 
it applies to all Departments, and is not 
peculiar to the War Office. I believe 
the lower division clerks do not accept 
service on the same conditions or in the 
same division as the upper division 
clerks. I believe these changes were 
introduced in consequence of the Report 
of the Commission presided over by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair). Several improvements have 
been made in the position of the lower 
division clerks, who are now sometimes 
allowed to become clerks in the higher 
division. But this is not their right, 
seeing that they accepted the positions 
they hold in the lower division under 
well-defined terms. The War Office had 
no control over the appointment or the 
pay ofthe writers. Whenever assistance 
of that kind is wanted, application is 
made to the Civil Service Commissioners 
to furnish the War Department with the 
required number of writers, who .are 
paid according to rule, and in whose 
rate of remuneration it would be impos- 
sible for the War Office to make any 
alteration. 
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Mr. A. F. EGERTON said the noble 
Marquess had certainly stated correctly 
the practice at the War Office with 
regard to the writers being furnished to 
the Department by the Civil Service 
Commissioners; yet he (Mr. Egerton) 
thoroughly endorsed what had been said 
by the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) with regard to that 
practice not ——s in a satisfactory 
manner. No one, he believed, would 
say that it did work satisfactorily. He 
agreed also with the hon. Member in 
saying that the breach, or division, 
which separated the upper from the 
lower division clerks was much too wide, 
and that there ought to be some better 
and easier means of bridging it over 
than at present existed. He had heard 
it said that there were many gentlemen 
in the lower division perfectly capable of 
performing higher duties in the Office 
than those which they had to perform ; 
but that it was under the present system 
quite impossible for them to jump over 
the gap between them and the clerks of 
the higher grade. He ventured to hope 
that before long there might be a tho- 
rough investigation of, and inquiry into, 
the working of the Playfair system. He 
thought that inquiry ought to be held as 
soon as possible, and that it would result 
in good to the Service. With regard to 
the pay of the writers, he thought 10d. 
an hour was a very miserable pittance, 
and that there ought to be some means 
by which these persons could be ad- 
vanced by selection. There were some 
writers perfectly capable of performing 
much higher duties than those for which 
they had been engaged, and in some of 
the Public Offices those higher duties 
were entrusted to them with advantage. 
There were many cases of the kind, and 
from the success which had attended the 
arrangement he ventured to think that 
the whole system with regard to the 
employment of writers would soon have 
to be carefully considered. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was very 
much disposed to think, with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. F. Egerton), 
that the whole arrangement between the 
Civil Service Commissioners and the 
War Department required reconsidera- 
tion. He remembered several occasions 
on which questions relating to Public 
Offices were before Parliament. It had 
been urged that by reconsideration and 
reconstruction in the Office certain eco- 
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nomies might be effected; that certain 
clerks should be removed, and a staff of 
a more efficient character organized. It 
was believed that, although some charge 
might be incurred for pensions, in the 
long run economy would be effected by 
reducing the number of officials em- 
ployed. But those prospects had been 
falsified. The Vote went on, gradually 
creeping up in the number of clerks em- 
ang and in the amount paid to them. 

ow, it was his impression that they 
did not get as much work out of those 
in the Public Service as they ought to 
do; he believed that to be the case as a 
rule. He referred to gentlemen who 
were placed in the highest class, favoured 
servants of the Crown, who had a great 
many advantages in pay and short hours, 
and who were allowed to play the part, 
in short, of the aristocracy of the Public 
Service. On the other hand, in the 
lower class there were men who were 
expected to work more regularly, who 
had no hope of future advancement, 
who received less pay, and, no doubt, 
represented the lower class of the Public 
Service. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Front Opposition Bench 
(Mr. A. F. Egerton) that the strong line of 
demarcation between these highly paid 
and indulged servants of the higher 
class and a large number of men of the 
lower class was open to serious objec- 
tion. He thought, of course, that the 
noble Marquess was right in saying that 
it was very necessary to secure for the 
Public Service men whose qualifications 
were fitted to the higher work of the 
Departments by some such distinetions 
as those which existed. But the point 
was that they should give a stimulus to 
men in the Service to devote themselves 
with earnestness and zeal to the public 
interest; and if, combined with that, they 
showed greater capacity, they ought to be 
able to rise to the higher positions, if the 
chance were open to them, no matter 
what their qualifications were at first, 
because that was a matter of little con- 
sequence, what was to be looked to 
being the qualities they displayed after- 
wards. He thought that greater oppor- 
tunities should be given for the promo- 
tion of these men. He should be glad 
if the whole position of clerks under the 
Playfair scheme were investigated by a 
Committee of the House, which he would 
ae wa to a Departmental Committee as 

eing better able to judge whether the 
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arrangements for the Publie Service 
night not be improved, so as to give more 
hope of advancement to the employés, 
and, at the same time, have a beneficial 
effect upon the Public Expenditure. The 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) had gone down, rot only 
to the lower, but to the lowest, stratum 
of the Public Service, the writers, and 
he complained that those gentlemen were 
only paid 10d. an hour, no doubt a small 
sum to work for, and it might be said 
that their position was a hard one. But 
it must be remembered that the State 
was not bound to give more than the 
market value for such work, although 
he could quite understand, and he should 
be willing to see, a higher rate, even 
3s. an hour, paid for work of a certain 
kind perfectly well done. With regard 
to the other points, he thought every 
man in the establishment ought to have 
a chance of rising to the highest posi- 
tion, if he showed attention, zeal, and 
ability to discharge the duties; and, 
therefore, he should be glad to see the 
whole matter carefully inquired into, 
first of all, to ascertain whether the 
Playfair scheme ought to be retained in 
its integrity; secondly, whether it should 
be modified; and, thirdly, to ascertain 
whether the Public Service was not over- 
manned. 

Srr HENRY HOLLAND desired to 
protest against the statements made by 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), that the first class clerks were 
too highly paid, and that they were 
“indulged.” He had had some years 
of official experience, and he could dis- 
tinctly assert that such allegations were 
quite contrary to the facts. No class of 
public servants did their duty more 
efficiently, and more to the satisfaction 
of their superiors, than these first class 
clerks; and he was sure that all the 
Heads of the Departments would con- 
firm that view. He was not particu- 
larly wedded to the Playfair scheme, 
nor should he object to an inquiry by a 
Committee as to the working of that 
scheme, if it should be thought that the 
time-had arrived when such an inquiry 
might be advantageously made; but he 
must remind hon. Members who had 
taken up the case of the second class 
clerks, and had dwelt upon the hardship 
inflicted upon them by not allowing 
them to be promoted into the upper 
division, that these clerks had entered 
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the Public Service with a full knowledge 
of their position and chances. Without 
at all underrating the work done by 
these clerks, and their zeal, and without 
affirming that in no case should pro- 
motion be made in very deserving cases 
to the higher class, he doubted very much 
whether it would be to the interest of 
the Public Service that there should be 
any claim or supposed claim on the part 
of these clerks to promotion upon a 
vacancy in the higher division. Such a 
claim would necessarily lead to the pro- 
motion in every case of a lower division 
clerk. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
trusted he should not be supposed to 
disparage the services of the upper por- 
tion of the clerks in the War Office. 
His contention was that the lower class 
clerks were not treated fairly in respect 
of having to do the same work and 
getting less pay for it than others sitting 
in the same room perhaps. The hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) said 
he would take men into the Office at the 
market price for their services, and that 
when they were taken in he would give 
them every prospect of rising, if their 
ability and assiduity showed them to 
be worthy of promotion; but his (Mr. 
A. O’Connor’s) complaint with regard to 
the writers was that, although they 
were taken into the Office at a low 
market price of 10d. an hour, if they 
worked for 15 or 16 years they had no 
increase of pay, although they gave 
good and valuable service, and their ex- 
perience every year became more valu- 
able to the public. Nor had they any 
chance of promotion, or of improvement 
in their position. He knew very well 
that the writers were worth a great deal 
more than 10d. an hour, and that the 
clerks in the War Office would be very 
sorry to lose their services; if they were 
withdrawn they would very soon want 
to know why they were taken away, and 
would find it very difficult to get through 
their work without their assistance. The 
work they had to do was of an important 
character, and required a certain amount 
of official experience for its proper exe- 
cution; and yet there were men of 14 
and 15 years’ service having no hope of 
promotion, and receiving no more pay 
than they did when they first came into 
the Office. He considered it unjust on 
the part of the Treasury to resist the 
application for improvement in their 
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position on the part of men who, after 


a long period of service, had become of 
great value to the public. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £20,300, Rewards for Distin- 
guished Services. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he proposed to 
move the reduction of this Vote by 
£1,300, in order that he might call atten- 
tion to the fact that the reward for 
meritorious services here proposed was 
not the only reward bestowed upon such 
services, nor was it the best mode in 
which they might be recognized. As a 
matter of fact, a Vote for money, as a 
reward for meritorious services, was one 
very just and proper way of treating 
them; but there were some kinds of 
meritorious services which had always 
been rewarded by a Vote of Thanks in 
that House. That, in his opinion, was 
amore excellent way of proceeding in 
reference to the Army. ‘This was the 
first occasion, he believed, when the 
courtesy of the House had not been ex- 
tended to a private Member who had 
offered to its consideration a Vote of 
Thanks to the Army for distinguished 
services rendered in the field. Accord- 
ing to the authority of Sir Erskine May, 
that courtesy had been extended on two 
former occasions—in 1803 to Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and in 1828 to Mr. Hobhouse; 
and he believed that if he had been per- 
mitted to bring under the notice of the 
House the services rendered in the 
Soudan it would have gladly passed a 
Vote of Thanks. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
that Committee had no power whatever 
to deal with the subject he was discuss- 
ing, which was one solely for the con- 
sideration of the House. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was not 
in Order in discussing on this Vote the 
subject of a Motion he had placed on 
the Paper. 

Smr JOHN HAY said, he proposed to 
justify his proposal to reduce the Vote 
by £1,300 by pointing out that this was 
not the best manner in which reward 
could be offered for the distinguished 
services to which he was about to call 
the attention of the Committee. Very 
recently in the Soudan certain meri- 
torious services had been performed, and 
it had been stated that the War Office 
and the Admiralty had alike proposed to 
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recognize those services by giving sums 
of money; but he could not find any 
trace of the sums voted by Parliament 
for such services rendered. Thus, Mem- 
bers were deprived of any opportunity 
of expressing their opinion on those 
services. He believed this was an un- 
usual course, and he could find no 
parallel case in which a large sum of 
money had been paid to the Navy or the 
Army while no charge was submitted to 
the House. No doubt, the only oppor- 
tunity which Members of the House had 
for considering services rendered was on 
Vote 1. That opportunity was taken 
for asking the House for a sum of 
money to bestuw on persons who ren- 
dered these services; and yet they were 
informed that money had been paid by 
the Admiralty and the War Office without 
any Vote being taken in that House. He 
ventured to say there were many in that 
House who would gladly have voted the 
money, and it was strange that there 
should be no trace of a Vote for the 
money which they knew had been 
aid. 

r Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
If a Vote had been taken for a gratuity, 
it would have been in Vote 15 for Mis- 
cellaneous Services. It could not pos- 
sibly come under a Vote for Non-Effec- 
tive Services. 

Str JOHN HAY said, it was desirable 
that the House or the Committee should, 
in some way or other, understand how, 
where, and when the rewards were to 
be given for the most distinguished ser- 
vices which had recently occurred in the 
Soudan. The Army was fighting in a 
space 50 miles square; within that space 
nine battles had been fought. Amongst 
those battles were the two victories 
gained by General Graham which en- 
titled him, and the officers and men 
serving with him, to the thanks, not only 
of the House, but of the country. Those 
two victories involved the destruction of 
20,000 lives, and retrieved the honour 
of the English name in the Soudan. No 
doubt, the prestige of England had 
been sadly shaken by previous defeats, 
and the enormous loss of life which they 
entailed; but General Graham, with 
an imperfect force of 4,000 picked up 
haphazard, was sent down, and he, in 
the most gallant manner, succeeded in 
defeating a large force of the enemy in a 
manner beyond all praise. That was 
decidedly one of those distinguished 
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services for which the thanks of the 
House had been formerly given. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he could not 
understand how the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman connected his statements 
with the reduction of the Vote. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, his object was 
to point out that there was a more ex- 
cellent way of rewarding these services 
than that which the War Office had 
adopted. He, therefore, thought it 
right to call attention to these distin- 
guished services which were being re- 
warded in so imperfect a manner. 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, those services could not be con- 
sidered under this Vote. The Vote could 
have no possible reference to the services 
to which the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman referred, because it was 
framed before the battles were fought. 

Sirk JOHN HAY asked on what Vote 
it would be possible to call attention to 
rewards which had been given, and were 
now being given, to the officers and men 
of the Army and Navy for the distin- 
guished services for which the House 
had not been allowed to thank them ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think it was altogether 
his duty to tell the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman under what Vote he 
would be able to call the attention of 
the Committee to a particular question ; 
but he imagined that the best plan to 
adopt would be to move a substantive 
Motion, or to propose a Resolution on 
the Motion to go into Committee of 
Supply. The question of a Vote of 
Thanks did not appear to be relevant 
to any particular Vote of the Army Esti- 
mates. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he did not wish 
to interfere with the Chairman’s ruling, 
or to detain the Committee. He had 
given Notice of a Vote of Thanks; he 
had been refused by the Government an 
opportunity of bringing it forward ; and 
it was not his fault if, having given 
Notice of it, he was not permitted to call 
the attention of the House or the Com- 
mittee to the distinguished services re- 
cently rendered by the Army and Navy. 
He would not interfere with the Chair- 
man’s ruling; but he should endeavour, 
upon the last day of the Session, to give 
effect to the Motion which he now had 
upon the Paper. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(4.) £77,000, Half Pay. 
(5.) £1,193,900, Retired Pay, &c. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he had one remark to make upon 
this Vote, inasmuch as it brought clearly 
to view the cost of the abolition of pur- 
chase. He had in his hand a Return 
which the House had granted upon his 
proposition. From that Return it ap- 
peared that they had already paid in 
hard cash £6,444,771 5s. 44d. for the 
abolition of purchase ; and it was esti- 
mated in that Return what it would cost 
the country up to the year 1903. In 
1883-4 the charge was £287,106 half- 
pay and retired pay to General Officers ; 
£341,365, half-pay and retired pay to 
Regimental Officers; £12,000 for re- 
wards for distinguished services, and 
£118,500 for payments awarded by the 
Army Purchase Commission, making a 
total for that year of £758,971. The 
Return showed that in 1902-3 the half- 
pay and retired pay of General Offi- 
cers would be £174,876, the half-pay 
and retired pay of Regimental Officers 
£894,208, rewards for distinguished ser- 
vices £10,000, and payments under the 
awards of the Army Purchase Commis- 
sioners £17,800, making a total for that 
year of £1,096,884, and a grand total 
from 1883 to 1903, irrespective of the 
£6,444,771 already paid, of £18,019,398. 
He merely mentioned that to show the 
cost the country had been and would be 
put to by the abolition of purchase. 
There were, of course, certain payments 
made before the abolition of purchase ; 
but into those he would not now enter. 
He could not help thinking that if they 
had been wiser in their generation, and 
had returned the regulation money, as 
was proposed at the time, they would not 
have had anything like this enormous 
sum of money to pay. He did not wish 
to say anything more; but he thought 
it was right the country should know 
what it had paid and would have to pay 
for the abolition of purchase in the 
Army. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he wished to 
direct the attention of the Committee to 
the injustice of the retirement scheme 
which was introduced by the late Go- 
vernment about seven years ago. He 
did not mean to say that the present 
Secretary of State for War (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) was responsible for 
the scheme ; indeed, the noble Marquess 
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went as strongly as he could against the 
scheme, and took a Division against it. 
Under the retirement scheme captains 
were to be compulsorily retired at about 
40 years of age, and majors at about 44 
or 45. That scheme, if it was unjust 
and foolish, was consistent; but now 
the scheme had been made thoroughly 
inconsistent by the Secretary of State. 
Under a new Regulation, which he 
(Colonel Nolan) thought it was very 
probable had been issued at the in- 
stance of the Commander-in-Chief, cap- 
tains were still to be compulsorily re- 
tired at 40; but majors were not to be 
allowed to retire at 44 or 45. The effect 
of that, of course, was that they would 
compel some men to serve beyond 45, 
while they would compel other men to 
retire at 40. It might be said that the 
new Rule would not be operative ; but 
the Secretary of State for War had an- 
nounced that he had taken the power 
to himself, and he meant to put it in 
force in certain cases. The noble Mar- 
quess would not allow a major to retire 
at 44 or 45; but he would compel a 
captain to retire at 40. It was ridicu- 
-lous to say there was any difference be- 
tween captains and majors. There was, 
practically, no difference between them ; 
and if captains were too old for service 
at 40, surely majors were too old at 44 
or 45. He thought it was very silly to 
compel officers to retire at 40 or 45; it 
was an extravagant system, and it had, 
to a great extent, prevented the Army 
being as good a Profession as it was 
formerly. If they had a scheme of 
retirement, it ought to be a consistent 
one. The present state of things re- 
quired amendment, or, at least, an ex- 
plauation. 

Srk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the compulsory retirement of officers 
at 40 years of age was as injurious to 
the State as it was unjust to the indi- 
vidual officers of the Service. Under 
the scheme to which the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan) had 
referred, the State lost the services of 
men at the very prime of their lives— 
lost the services of the very men who 
were wanted to fight their battles; men 
who had seen difficult service were sent 
about their business in order that their 
places might be filled by young ensigns 
and boys. He was aware that up to the 
present time nothing had been done to 
alter the new Regulation; but the Re- 
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gulation was made by the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers) 
some few years ago, and it must hold 
sway for sometime. He (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) was satisfied that the day would 
come when the country would not allow 
the Rule to be carried out of compelling 
men who were of the greatest value to 
the Service to retire at 40 years of age. 
His chief object in rising, however, was 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the large increase in the Vote which 
they were now considering. The increase 
over last year was no less than £59,944. 
There was a steady yearly increase in 
the Non-Effective Vote for the Army. 
The Committee would find that for 
1877-8 the Estimate for the Non-Effec- 
tive Services was £1,985,069; this year 
it was £3,714,274, a difference of 
£1,700,000. It was really worth the 
while of the Committee to consider why 
this increase took place. Perhaps hon. 
Members who did not follow up the 
matter were not aware that the taxation 
of the country had increased steadily by 
£1,000,000 a-year for the last 10 years. 
The taxation was now £10,000,000 more 
than it was 10 years ago, and there 
was no security that in the next 10 years 
the taxation would not increase by an- 
other £10,000,000. The Committee 
ought, on occasions like the present, to 
do all they could to reduce the expendi- 
ture of the country. A few years ago 
he drew the attention of the Committee 
to the increase in the Non-Effective 
Vote; and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who 
was then the Secretary of State for War, 
said—‘‘Oh, this is a Vote over which we 
have no control ; and we cannot help the 
increase.’’ Buthe (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
could not accept this dictum. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
ought to pay as much attention to the 
Non-Effective Vote as to the Effective 
Vote. The year before Viscount Cardwell 
left the War Office, the Army Estimates 
amounted to £11,600,000; now they 
reached £18,500,000. In that short time 
the Army Estimates had increased by 
such an enormous amount. Every year 
the Army Estimates increased by about 
£500,000; surely something ought to be 
done in the direction of retrenchment. 
The Committee met, and talked matters 
over; but they were actually powerless to 
check the War Office. The Army ridi- 
culed the discussion on the Army Esti- 
mates, because they knew that nothing 
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was ever done either to improve the 
position or comfort of the Army, or to 
make any effective reduction. The net in- 
crease in this Vote in the last 12 months 
was £59,000. He trusted that some ex- 
planation would be given of that increase. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had always regarded the retirement 
system as an extravagant system. In 
his opinion, the country ought to receive 
something more for its money—some- 
thing, say, in the shape of Reserve offi- 
cers. He only rose to make one sug- 
gestion, and it was that if the retirement 
system must go on, the retired officers 
ought to go to the Reserve. The officers 
were retired with considerable pay ; 
therefore, why should they not be re- 
quired to join the Militia, and thus do a 
modicum of service ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, in replying to the observa- 
tions of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon), he wasafraid hecould 
only repeat what Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
said years ago—namely, that this was a 
Vote over which the Government had 
no control. Whether the present system 
of retirement was a good one or an ex- 
travagant one, it was deliberately intro- 
duced by the Government of the day, 
and sanctioned by the House of Com- 
mons; and, therefore, the matter had 
passed entifely out of the control of the 
Government. Parliament, of course, 
must provide the necessary funds. He 
understood the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) to call attention to a statement 
he (the Marquess of Hartington) made 
the other day on the subject of suspen- 
sion of voluntary retirement, and to 
make a comparison between the condi- 
tion of compulsory and voluntary retire- 
ment. No alteration could be made in 
the system of compulsory retirement 
without very serious consideration. If 
any change were now made, the officers 
who had already been compulsorily re- 
tired would have very great ground of 
complaint. They would argue that they 
had been treated more unfairly than 
their successors. On the other hand, 
as he said the other day in answer to 
a Question, voluntary retirement was 
still at the discretion of the Secretary of 
State for War and the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the system was created for 
the express purpose of equalizing, as far 
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as Spe ae the rate of promotion in the 
different corps of the Army. It was 
always understood that voluntary retire- 
ment would be used, according as it 
became desirable, either to stimulate 
or to check promotion in the Army. 
Under the circumstances he stated the 
other day, it was now found necessary 
to check somewhat the undue and ab- 
normal rate of promotion which was 
going on in the different corps, and that 
was being done by means of the system 
of voluntary retirement. 

Cotonen NOLAN said, the noble 
Marquess did not argue that it was 
better to retire officers compulsorily at 
40 years of age than to allow them to 
remain in the Service longer; he had 
simply argued that the law would not 
allow him to change matters; he must 
retire captains at 40, whether it was 
right or wrong, though he was allowed 
to prevent other officers retiring at 45. 
That was the noble Marquess’s case; 
he did not argue the case on its merits. 
The noble Marquess virtually contended 
that he was bound by law to retire cap- 
tains at 40; but, in order to regulate 
promotion, he could prevent majors re- 
tiring at 44 or 45. Hard cases made 
bad laws. The noble Marquess was in 
the minority when the law was passed, 
and he voted against it. He did not 
approve of the law; and, therefore, he 
ought to alter the scheme, if nece ) 
by legislation. In one way, it would 
be hard on the men who had been re- 
tired at 40; but no injustice would be 
done if the noble Marquess were now 
to raise the age of compulsory retire- 
ment of captains to 42, 43, 44 or 45. 
It would be rather cheaper to let 
captains continue longer in the Ser- 
vice, and let majors retire earlier. The 
present scheme was extravagant, be- 
cause 40 years was too young an 
age to put men out of their Profes- 
sion. An officer was quite fit for duty 
at 55, so that it must be extravagant to 
retire him compulsorily 15 years earlier 
than was necessary. The nation was 
the sufferer in every respect; the charge 
imposed on the nation in consequence 
of this retirement scheme increased by 
£15,000 and £20,000 every year. The 
charge would increase year by year; 
indeed, it would not find its level for 
10 or 15 years to come. This extrava- 
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gant scheme would have to be remedied 
sooner or later, 
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Mr. RYLANDS recollected perfectly 
well that when the retirement scheme in 
question was before the House some 
years ago, it was very strongly opposed 
by several hon. Members. Nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than that 
they should have a Vote which was in- 
creasing every year under conditions 
which even the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) himself could 
not say were calculated to improve the 
efficiency of the Army. It was perfectly 
unjustifiable on the part of the Com- 
mittee that they should allow to continue 
a scheme which was prejudicial to the 
interests of the Army, and which, at the 
same time, increased every year the 
burden upon the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. When the scheme was before the 
House originally, he spoke very strongly 
against it, because he considered at the 
time it was a scheme which would neces- 
sarily lead to very large expenditure, 
and not only lead to a large expenditure, 
but have the effect of driving out of the 
Army some of the very best men they 
ought to keep. He had known many 
cases in which officers who were in the 
pine of life who chose the Army as a 

rofession, and who were admittedly 
very efficient officers, had been sent 
about their business, and for what? 
To increase the efficiency of the Army? 
Certainly not. To make a flow of pro- 
motion. The public purse and the effi- 
ciency of the Army was to be sacrificed 
in order to gratify a desire that there 
should be a flow of promotion. The 
time was not very far distant when 
people would say that the efficiency of 
the Army was not at all commensurate 
with the cost imposed on the country, 
and they would ask the reason why. 
When the people discovered that the 
non-effective charges amounted to such 
an enormous proportion of the entire cost 
of the Army, they would not fail to see 
that the system had been bolstered up. 
and that a large expenditure was being 
incurred in the interest of one class. 
He believed that if all these pensions 
and superannuations went on increasing 
year after year, the time would soon 
come when the difficulties which the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War now experienced would be dealt 
with by the people in a manner which 
would not be pleasant to those who were 
receiving the pensions and superannua- 
tions. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
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might differ from him; but he was say- 
ing what he believed from his know- 
ledge of the feeling of the working 
classes of the country. If these enor. 
mous pensions continued to increase, the 
feeling of the people would be that their 
taxes were taken from them without jus- 
tification, that they were being defrauded, 
and that large sums were being paid for 
which the country got no advantage 
whatever. The Members of the present 
Government were opposed to the retire- 
ment scheme now in force; but, of 
course, they could not be expected to 
make any change that Session. He 
was persuaded, however, that they would 
shortly look seriously at this matter with 
a view, if possible, of avoiding these 
constant increases of the non-effective 
charges of the Army, and of securing 
that men who were most capable in the 
Service of the country should not be 
retired merely to provide a flow of pro- 
motion. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the view taken by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan), and the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), was that he (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had not defended the re- 
tirement system upon its merits. He 
had not done so, because he did not 
think it was desirable that they should 
be constantly altering the terms under 
which officers served in the Army. He 
thought that unless there was some ab- 
solute necessity for a change, it would 
be much better to leave the matier alone. 
The terms under which officers in the 
Army served were embodied in the 
Royal Warrant; and unless strong rea- 
sons were shown why he should do so, 
it was not necessary for him to investi- 
gate any individual grievances. He was 
far from saying that some Regulations 
—he would not say these precise Regu- 
lations—were not necessary. When his 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) talked about these Regu- 
lations being absolutely unnecessary for 
the efficiency of the Army, and about 
their being only initiated for the purpose 
of providing a flow of promotion amongst 
the officers, he forgot altogether that a 
flow of promotion was absolutely neces- 
sary for the efficiency of the Army. Did 
his hon. Friend want battalions of the 
Army to be commanded by old men of 
70 and 80 years of age; or did he think 
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it was expedient for the efficiency of the 
Service that battalions should be com- 
manded by officers in the prime of life ? 
How were officers to rise in their Pro- 
fession unless some steps were taken to 
secure & flow of promotion? When the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rylands) talked 
about there being a large expenditure 
in the interest solely of a class, he alto- 
gether forgot that some provisions of 
this kind were absolutely neeessary for 
the very existence of the efficiency of the 
Army. 


Vote agreed to. 
(6.) £120,000, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 
(7.) £17,000, Pensions for Wounds. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £33,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals and the 
In-Pensioners thereof, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.”’ 


CoronEL NOLAN asked whether the 
question of pensioners came under this 
Vote ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; under the 
next Vote. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
on this Vote he wished to submit a point 
to the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War. Some time ago there 
was published a statement of the ac- 
counts of the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital for services other than those 
voted by Parliament for the year ending 
3lst March, 1883; and from that account 
it appeared that there was a balance in 
the hands of the Commissioners for 
Army prize money of £76,000 in securi- 
ties, and some £1,200 or £1,300 in 
eash. Of all that sum only £121 had 
been distributed as prize money to the 
soldiers or their representatives; but a 
sum of £200 had been granted to the 
officials in Chelsea Hospital as the ex- 
pense of the Prize Department—that 
was to say, the Secretary in the Hospital 
was allowed £100 a-year, and the prin- 
cipal clerk was allowed another £100 
a-year in order to enable them to dis- 
pense a total sum of £121. The simple 
fact was that it cost £200 to pay away 
£120. The Public Accounts Committee 
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called on the Commissioners of the 
Chelsea Hospital to say what amount 
of prize money had been distributed 
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during the past three years, and this was 
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the result. Taking the three years end- 
ing 3lst March, 1884, the sum annually 
distributed was respectively £65 11s., 
£121, and £167, and for each of these 
years there had been a charge made of 
£200 to defray the expense of distribut- 
ing this miserable amount of money. 
The story of the distribution of prize 
money through the Chelsea Hospital 
and the Military Authorities was one of 
the most disgraceful stories of the whole 
history of the military arrangement of 
this country. The very namesof Banda 
and Kirwee must stink in the nostrils of 
all who were acquainted with the trans- 
actions in regard to prize money. The 
gentlemen who got the salaries to which 
he had referred had no right at all to 
them, as they did no work, and as the 
money was taken from funds that 
belonged to the soldiers and their repre- 
sentatives. In order to get rid of the 
balance arising from the prize money, 
the authorities were obliged to spend 
£3,361 in the maintenance of grounds 
and for other purposes at Chelsea. It 
appeared to him that the Committee was 
bound to take some notice of the way in 
which this money was being jobbed 
away ; and, in order to bring the matter 
to an issue, he would move a reduction 
of the Vote by the amount of the salary 
of the Secretary and of the principal 
clerk, in all £200. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £33,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals and the 
In-Pensioners thereof, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.”—(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I trust the hon. Member will not per- 
severe in his Motion for the reduction 
of this Vote. The matter is one with 
which the War Office has absolutely no 
concern whatever. So far as this money 
is concerned, it is true the Chelsea Com- 
missioners, who have to deal with it, are 
subordinates of the War Office ; but, so 
far as I am concerned, I have nothing 
whateverto do withtheir action, and have 
no knowledge of the working of the 
prize fund. The Army prize fund ac- 
counts are audited by the Auditor Gene- 
ral in the ordinary way ; I can only pro- 
mise to ascertain whether the sum is 
properly spent. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: After 
that declaration from the noble Mar- 
quess I will rest satisfied; and I can 
only say that I trust that by this time 
next year a General Election will have 
relieved the noble Marquess from the 
service of the Department. If I then 
happen to be in my present position, I 
shall take care to raise the question, 
and probably I shall not do so without 
success. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(9.) £1,411,000, Out-Pensions. 


CotoneL NOLAN said, there was a 
Question which he had put upon the 
Paper some two months ago, when the 
Army Estimates were before them, 
which he wished now to repeat. He 
would follow the habit which had now 
for some time been adopted in the House 
of putting the Question without reading 
it from the Paper, as the War Office 
knew all about it from its being on the 
Votes. He had repeatedly brought the 

uestion under the notice of the War 

ffice, so that no one could plead igno- 
rance of it. He did not wish to have 
any dispute as to the facts, for he be- 
lieved his statement was perfectly cor- 
rect, having gone to the trouble of ob- 
taining from the various Departments 
of the War Office what information he 
could of an accurate kind. The case 
was one of a very gross kind; the indi- 
vidual whose grievance he was repre- 
senting, who was a very poor man, 
having been done out of 3d. a-day and 
part of the result of his labours during 
the greater portion of his life. It seemed 
to him absolutely necessary that the 
rights of pensioners of this kind should 
be carefully protected. These pensioners 
from the ranks were not like the officers 
or higher grade pensioners they had 
been dealing with under Vote 19. The 
amounts were very humble compared 
with those voted to the officers; but, 
however small, they were as important 
to the poor pensioners, or even more 80, 
than were the large sums granted to 
people in higher grades, and it was 
necessary they should be very closely 
guarded and watched by the House. 
He could not mention a stronger and 
more grave case of a man having been 
absolutely done out of his pension than 
the present. The case was that of a man 
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who had enlisted very many years ago 
into the Indian Artillery, the contract 
of enlistment being different to that for 
the English Artillery or the Royal 
Artillery. The question of character 
was not so much looked into in the case 
of men enlisted for the Indian Artillery 
in those days. The character of men 
enlisted for the Royal Artillery was, of 
course, a matter of moment; but in the 
ease of men enlisted for the Indian 
Army they desired to get the white man, 
and were prepared to give him 1s. a-day 
without taking his character into con- 
sideration. He mentioned that with 
emphasis, because, to a great extent, the 
point of the whole case turned upon it. 
This man had contracted, as a great 
many men from this district did, to join 
the Indian Artillery on the understand- 
ing that at the end of 20 years he was 
to get a pension. It was customary in 
those days to enlist nearly the whole of 
the white contingent of the Indian 
Artillery in the South of Ireland, the 
Royal Artillery being recruited from the 
North of Ireland and England. Well, 
there happened in India the great 
Mutiny. The Indian Artillery was amal- 
gamated with the Royal Artillery, not 
in exactly the same way as the Infantry 
were amalgamated, but still an amalga- 
mation took place. 8,000 or 9,000 men 
of the Indian Artillery mutinied—that 
was to say, the Law Officers of the 
Crown declared it to be a mutiny. They 
declined to serve with the new foree, 
but this man did not. These 7,000 or 
8,000 men declined to serve, bezause they 
thought that their case would not be 
properly considered by the Government, 
and no doubt their apprehensions were 
well founded if the case of this man was 
at all typical of the action of the English 
Military Authorities. The artilleryman 
whose case he was bringing before the 
Committee went to Lucknow. Two 
years’ service was reckoned off his time 
on account of the transfer, and having 
served the requisite number of years he 
was to have his pension. The original 
contract, as he (Colonel Nolan) had 
stated, was that this man was to get ls. 
a day at the end of his service. He was 
to have his pension at the end of 21 
years, so that when he had served 19 
years, having had two years taken off 
on aecount of his agreement to be trans- 
ferred to the English Army, he was 
entitled to 1s. a-day. Within a month 
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of the expiration of the 19 years the 
War Office said practically—‘‘ We do not 
want to give you this 1s. a-day ; we will 
bring you before a Medical Board and 
see whether you are fit for service.” They 
brought him up before a Medical Board, 
and they found that he had varicose 
veins, and they dismissed him from the 
Service, striking off 3d. a-day—a small 
amount no doubt, but toa man in the 
position of this person a sum as import- 
ant as £500 a-year would be to a Mem- 
ber of that House. Great blame was to 
be attached to the Military Authorities 
who had held out to this man, as an in- 
ducement to join the English Service, 
that they would keep the contract of the 
Indian Government. Inthe case of this 
man they had obviously broken their 
contract. The officer who applied to the 
Medical Board might have been ignorant 
of the rule that an Indian artillerist was 
ina different position to thatof an English 
artillerist. Just 27 days before this man 
would have been entitled to his 1s. a-day 
he was discharged on account of varicose 
veins. It was perfectly absurd to dis- 
charge a man in that way. The man in 
all probability had got into some diffi- 
culty or other, not sufficient to entitle the 
officers to bring him before a court 
martial, but still sufficient to render his 
superiors inclined to punish him. Pro- 
bably he had been bragging about his 
pension, saying, perhaps—‘‘ You fellows 
of the Royal Artillery are not so well 
situated as I am.” He might have 
made himself unpopular in that way, and 
have got himself disliked; but the fact 
of aman being disliked was certainly 
not sufficient to entitle the authorities to 
deprive him of 3d. a-day for life. The 
grievance in this case was a most serious 
one. It was said, as a rule, the men of 
a regiment were protected by their own 
officers.. No doubt that was so in ¥9 
cases out of 100. Generally it was a 
most efficient protection, but in this case 
it was nothing of the kind. The feeling 
of esprit de corps which would have in- 
duced the officers to protect the men of 
the Royal Artillery was wanting in the 
case of the man who had left the Indian 
Artillery to join them in time of emer- 
gency. As a rule, the men taken over 
from the Indian Service were not badly 
treated ; but in this case, as he had ex- 
plained, it was probable that it was seen 
that the man was about to get an advan- 
tage over their own soldiers, and that he 
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was bragging about it, and therefore 
the officers sought to punish him. The 
man was discharged for a nominal weak- 
ness of health—not that the medical 
certificate could be challenged—but it 
was absurd to suppose the man could not 
do barrack duty for the remaining 27 
days of his 21 years. He might have 
been unfit to go with his battery on ser- 
vice ; but it was absurd to suppose that 
he could not, on account of varicose 
veins, discharge barrack duty for 27 
days. He had gone into this case at 
some length, and had repeatedly brought 
it before the notice of the War Office, 
because it was one of a serious kind to 
the individual for whom he was plead- 
ing. He was very curious to know how 
the War Office would treat it. 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER said, he was 
very glad the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had brought this case forward ; 
probably it was a case of one of his own 
constituents ? 

Coronet NOLAN: No; it is not. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, then 
it was the case of a man belonging to 
that branch of the Service—the Royal 
Artillery—of which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had been so distinguished a 
member? He (Sir Arthur Hayter) fully 
admitted all the statements made by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman and 
those he had placed on the Paper, with 
two exceptions. He found the fifth 
paragraph was incorrect, there being no 
record at Woolwich of the man ever 
having been employed on active service 
in the field. 

Coronet NOLAN: He took part in 
the advance on Lucknow. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
there was no record of the man having 
been on active service, nor had he any 
medal. Again, with regard to paragraph 
7, he could not admit that the Government 
had saved anything or that the man had 
lost anything, because it could be shown 
that he had not fulfilled the contract 
which he had made with the late Indian 
Government, the fulfilment of which con- 
tract alone would have entitled him to 
full pension. Although that might be 
thought a hard case, the man having 
nearly completed his service, it was by 
no means an exceptional one. There 
were several cases—four or five at least— 
in which men had rendered themselves 
ineligible for full pension a few days or 
a month or two before the expiration of 
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their period of service. The Chelsea 
Commissioners had taken into considera- 
tion the character of this man—and it was 
necessary to look into that question for 
a moment. It was obvious from the 
statement of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that this man could not 
have made up his 21 years’ service with- 
out boon service, because he was enlisted 
on the 18th of August, 1847, and dis- 
charged on the 14th of July, 1866. Even 
adding the two years’ boon service which 
was given to every soldier who enlisted 
from the Indian into the Imperial 
Army, he had not made up his 21 years. 
The man had lost through his miscon- 
duct, and through being twice tried by 
court martial, 83 days’ service; and al- 
though, at the end of 21 years’ service, 
he would have had 1s. a-day, he was 
only allowed 9d., because he had not 
completed his contract of service. His 
character was returned on his discharge 
—and it was well known that they were 
not unduly severe in making that return 
on a man’s leaving the Army—as indif- 
ferent. He had been 24 times drunk, 
twice tried by court martial, 32 times in 
the regimental report book; and the 
cause of his discharge was that he was 
unfit for military service in consequence 
of varicose veins. However, the case 
had been taken up, and the Chelsea 
Board had been referred to on no fewer 
than five occasions by the War Office; 
but the Commissioners had always most 
consistently refused to make any addi- 
tion to the man’s pension. They said 
they were unable to make any altera- 
tion under the terms of their Statute, by 
which their action was governed, and 
pointed out clearly that the Statute 
only allowed them to give ls. a-day 
pension when a man had fulfilled his 
contract of 21 years’ service, and that 
for anything less than that they could 
not give more than 9d. a-day. That 
was the only ground for their decision, 
and there was none of a special character 
for the reduction of this pension from 1s. 
to 9d. The Bill which the Secretary of 
State for War had introduced into the 
House, and which stood for second read- 
ing that evening, would enable them to 
give greater elasticity in the matter of 
pensions, because for the future’ they 
would be given under the Royal War- 
rant, or under Regulations made by 
the Secretary of State for the time 
being. He did not know that he 
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could say more, even if he went more 
fully into the case; but it did not appear 
to him to be an exceptionally hard case 
when the facts were fully gone into. 
CotoneL NOLAN said, his contention 
was still unaltered. The Financial Se- 
cretary allowed that the man was within 
27 days, deducting 83, of the completion 
of his 21 years’ service. Of course, if 
the man had had the 83 days, the whole 
case of the Government would fall to 
the ground, according to the strict letter 
of the contract. If this had been the 
case of a rich man, who could afford to 
bring an action in a Court of Law, there 
would have been no hesitation on the 
part of anyone sitting on such a case to 
declare that this had been a gross breach 
of faith. It would be held at once that 
this was such a flagrant swindle on the 
side of the defendants that they would 
be at once required to comply with the 
terms of the contract, and to pay the 
costs. The Government were simply 
eluding the contract. He (Colonel 
Nolan) was not complaining that the 
Chelsea Commissioners had not given 
the man 1s. a-day; but what he was 
complaining of was that the officers had 
discharged him in the manner in which 
they did, and for the sake, perhaps, of 
preventing his getting the 1s. a-day to 
which he was entitled. It was usual, 
just before the expiration of a man’s 
period of service, to give him a month’s 
furlough—to send him away a month 
before his time. Asto drunkenness and 
the question of character, as he had 
already pointed out, the Indian Govern- 
ment had been anxious to get a white- 
faced man beside a black-faced man, 
and in securing that they did not care 
so much about individual character. 
They wanted a white man, and they got 
him, because the white man was sure, 
or thought he was sure, of getting his 
ls. a-day pension. The British Govern- 
ment, when it took over the Indian 
Army, had undertaken to carry out the 
contract of the Indian Government; but 
it had neglected to do so. As for the 
man getting drunk, they could not ex- 
pect all the cardinal virtues for 1s. a-day ; 
and as to his having been on active ser- 
vice, he must have been pretty near the 
campaigning, because he got his two 
years’ boon service for his advance on 
Lucknow. To his (Colonel Nolan’s) 
mind, this was one of the grossest cases 
of violation of contract—at any rate in 
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spirit. If, however, he was told by the 
Financial Secretary that this case could 
be dealt with under the new Bill, of 
course he would not go further into it. 
Otherwise, however, when the next Vote 
for high pensions came on he should 
move a reduction, and point out the dis- 
crepancy between the award of £800 or 
£1,000 a-year without question to this 
or that distinguished man, whilst they 
defrauded “ Tommy Atkins’’ of his 3d. 
a-day. 

Siz ARTHUR HAYTER: This man 
was discharged by a Regimental Board 
of Royal Artillery officers. 

CoroneEL NOLAN: The War Office 
ordered them to discharge him. 

Sirk ARTHUR HAYTER: Not in 
the first instance. Application must 
have been made for a Board to as- 
semble. 

Cotonet NOLAN: The Secretary of 
State orders the Regimental Board. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Yes; but 
the Board, when assembled, inquires 
into the case. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
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that next year the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) would consider 
whether he would not adopt the system 
adopted in regard to the Navy Estimates, 
by which this inconvenience might be 
entirely obviated. In the Navy Esti- 
mates the original Votes for one year 
were placed in juxtaposition with the 
original Estimates of the following year, 
so that the House could make an exact 
comparison between the Estimates of 
one year and the Estimates of another, 
and know precisely whether the normal 
expenditure of the country was being 
increased or not. 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
increase was owing to £91,000 which 
was the lesser amount of the Non-Effec- 
tive Votes. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he thought the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was altogether wrong. It was 
distinctly in consequence of the Supple- 
mentary Vote provided last year for 
Egypt, and the real increase was 
£141,100, and not £91,000. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 


he wished to call attention to the defec- | said, he would look into the matter and 


tive manner in which these Estimates were 
presented, in consequence of the amalga- 
mation of the Supplementary Votes with 
the original Votes. The net increase on 
the total Vote was stated to amount to 
£91,100; but those who had eyes to see 
might read in a foot note that there was 
£50,000 added to the origiial Vote last 
year in the Supplementary Estimate for 
the Egyptian Vote, and the consequence 
was that the real increase on the Vote 
of last year was £141,100. That arose 
from the system of not placing the ori- 
ginal Vote of one year in juxtaposition 
with the original Vote of the subsequent 
year, which was the only way of forming 
a proper comparison between the Votes 
of one year and the Votes of an- 
other. The result was that the in- 
crease was always minimized and the 
decrease was magnified, and so a 
very wrong impression was conveyed. 
Members at a late hour—say, at 2 
or 3 o’clock in the morning—saw “ net 
decrease” so many thousands, and they 
were satisfied that the amount was 
less than in the previous year; but, in 
reality, they might be voting hundreds 
of thousands more, and that was one of 
the reasons why the Estimates crept up 
without their knowing it. He hoped 





consider the system in regard to the 
Navy Estimates; but he could not 
imagine that there could be any difficulty 
in comparing the amounts in the present 
form. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £190,000, Superannuation Allow- 
ances. 


(11.) £50,100, Retired Allowances, 
&c. to Officers of the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteer Forces. 


CotonEL KING-HARMAN asked 
the noble Marquess to give a little more 
information with respect to Quarter- 
masters of Militia. In an answer to a 
Question the noble Marquess could not 
be expected to say much ; but he thought 
a case had been completely made out in 
regard to these Quartermasters. Their 
case was simply this. A very small 
number of deserving officers, who had 
chiefly risen from the ranks, and had 
served Her Majesty in every part of the 
globe faithfully and well, had grievances 
which the public outside believed to be 
substantial grievances, involving a small 
amount to the State, but meaning a 
large amount to men of this position. 
He did not think it was sufficient for the 
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noble Marquess to say, as he had said 
that day, that this matter had been in- 

uired into by previous Secretaries of 

tate for War and decided. He did not 
wish to say anything offensive; but it 
seemed to him that this Government 
rather prided themselves on having a 
policy entirely different from that of 
their Predecessors, and he thought this 
was a matter of justice to men who de- 
served well of their country. The mat- 
ter was very small in point of pounds, 
shillings, and pence; but it was a hard 
thing that men who had given so many 
years of their lives to their country 
should at the latter end of their lives 
find themselves in an almost penniless 
position. They were not in the position 
of ordinary pensioners. They were 
given the rank of Captains, and they 
had to keep up a certain position; but 
their pensions were very sma)l—far less 
than they imagined they had a right to, 
and far less than he thought they were 
entitled to. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not know that he could add 
anything to what he had said in answer 
to a Question that day. The fact, he 
believed, was, that in 1870 the maximum 

ension for these men was 4s. a-day, and 
in 1877 it was nearly 5s. a-day. In 
1881, however, the maximum was raised 
to 7s. a-day, as compensation for com- 
pulsory retirement. He did not think 
there was any precedent whatever for 
giving an increased pension to Quarter- 
masters who had retired under a War- 
rant, as these men had. 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


(12.) £62,500, Medicines and Medical 
Stores, &c. 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Martial Law, &c. which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.” 


Captain MAXWELL-HERON said, 
he was sorry to have to trespass on the 
Committee in bringing before them a 
question which was raised last year; but 
he would not travel over the same 
ground. He must, however, bring the 
matter up now, first, because he thought 
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there had been a misunderstanding as to 
the arrangement made by the Prime 
Minister with the House ; secondly, be- 
cause of certain passages in the speech 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty on 
that occasion, which were prejudicial 
to the interests of the late Commander 
of the Clyde, but to which, as they were 
then on the Report stage, he had no op- 
portunity of replying; and, thirdly, be- 
cause this was the only Court of Appeal 
to which recourse could be had with 
regard to a Naval court martial. The 
Committee would recollect that at an 
early hour on one day in August last he 
brought the subject of the court martial 
upon Commander Heron, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Clyde, before the Commit- 
tee. He then raised three principal 
points—the first was as to the evidence 
of the second in command of the Clyde, 
Gunner Fitzgerald ; the second was with 
respect to the corroborative evidence; 
and the third was the constitution of the 
court martial itself. To the last-named 
point he should mainly confine his re- 
marks on this occasion. The Prime Mi- 
nister agreed to refer the point he raised 
as to Gunner Fitzgerald to the Law Ad- 
visersof the Crown; but, at thesame time, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir John Hay), and also, he be- 
lieved, the right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
asked the Prime Minister whether he 
would also refer to the Law Officers 
the point as to the constitution of the 
court ; and he quite understod that the 
right hon. Gentleman agreed to do so. 
He was rather astonished at receiving 
from the Admiralty an official letter 
containing the opinion of the Law 
Officers; but that opinion only related 
to the point as to Gunner Fitzgerald. 
The circumstances of the case were these 
—Fitzgerald was second in command of 
the Clyde when Commander Maxwell- 
Heron had command of that ship; and 
he was afterwards tried and dismissed 
from the Service. Last year he drew 
attention to these facts, and pointed out, 
first, that Fitzgerald was an interested 
and prejudiced witness; and next, that 
this man and another who gave corrobo- 
rative evidence having been under arrest, 
were released in order to give Queen’s 
evidence against the Commander of the 
Clyde. He also drew attention to the 
fact that at the preliminary inquiry 
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these men made certain statements, and 
when called at the court martial they 
swore to diametrically opposite state- 
ments. One made a statement so pre- 
judicial to the prisoner that the court 
did not believe him. He could not go 
over the circumstances of the case again, 
because the matter had been referred 
to the Law Officers; but their dictum 
was this—that after eliminating the evi- 
dence of Gunner Fitzgerald, there was 
still sufficient evidence to justify the de- 
cision of the court. But how was this 
arbitration—if he might so call it—con- 
ducted? It was simply a case of sub- 
mitting the decisions of two courts 
martial, one on the Commander of the 
Clyde and one on Gunner Fitzgerald, 
to the Law Officers, the point placed 
before them being only one of the points 
he had raised in that House. It was 
the well-known practice that in an arbi- 
tration the two sides should be heard; 
but in this case only one side had been 
heard, and none of the points raised in 
the debate was submitted to the Law 
Advisers except the one he had men- 
tioned. The only consideration put be- 
fore them was whether, after eliminating 
the evidence of Fitzgerald, there was 
sufficient justification for the decision. 
He thought this unfortunate and gallant 
officer ought to have been allowed to put 
before the Law Officers the points that 
had been raised in the debate, and the 
method adopted seemed to~ him to be a 
very extraordinary way of carrying out 
the intentions of the House. As he 
understood the arrangement made, it 
had not been carried out, neither the 
constitution of the court nor the cor- 
roborative evidence being referred to the 
Law Officers. Another point was this. 
In his speech last year the Secretary to 
the Admiralty—no doubt without inten- 
tion—used some words which were very 
disparaging to the officer in question. 
Referring to the most serious charge, 
that of appropriating certain things, the 
hon. Gentleman said there was doubt 
in the mind of the court as to the 
charge made by Fitzgerald against Com- 
mander Maxwell-Heron. How could 


he know whether there was doubt in the 
mind of the court? The court was sworn 
to secrecy ; but to say there was a doubt 
in the mind of the court was to say that 
the accused officer only escaped convic- 
tion by a very narrow margin owing to 
that doubt. 


The third consideration 
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was that there was no Court of Appeal 
against decisions of courts martial but 
the House of Commons. These courts 
could ruin, condemn, convict, and sen- 
tence a man without there being any 
appeal. But in the Army every de- 
cision of ‘a court martial was referred 
to the Judge Advocate General, and he 
believed the Judge Advocate General 
had had many thousands of such de- 
cisions sent to him for revision, and that 
at least 400 or 500 had been altered 
upon his advice. Why should not the 
same system be adopted in the Navy? 
There was at one time a Judge Advo- 
cate General in the Navy; but he was 
disposed of, and his duties were under- 
taken by the Counsel to the Admiralty. 
Last year there was a case raised, which 
he understood the Government would 
not submit to the Counsel to the Admi- 
ralty, though if it had been an Army 
case they would have submitted it to 
the Judge Advocate General. He could 
not see what use the Counsel to the Ad- 
miralty was. He received a certain 
amount from Votes by that House, and 
the rest was made up by fees; but such 
a system ought not to be allowed to 
prevail. There was no appeal against 
the decision of a Naval court martial, 
and that was why these cases could only 
be brought before that House. The 
constitution of this court martial was 
the point to which he wished to refer 
more especially. It was laid down in 
the Rules under the Naval Discipline 
Act that no officer should be relieved 
from attending upon a court martial, 
except the Admiral of a Royal Dockyard. 
This court martial was held on Decem- 
ber 13th, 1882, on board the Victory 
at Portsmouth. The order of the Ser- 
vice was, that on the signal for a court 
martial being given, all officers of 
junior rank to the President must repair 
to the ship and answer to their names. 
On this occasion the names were called 
over, among them being the names of 
Captain Gordon, captain of the Vernon 
torpedo ship, and Captain Oodrington, 
captain of the Excellent. They were re- 
ported by the Deputy Judge Advocate 
General as being absent on leave. But 
how were they on leave ? One of them 
was reported to be absent on Govern- 
ment duty. Now, it could not be ac- 
cepted as right by anyone who valued 
the Services, that a man should be 
reported absent on leave when. he was 
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with his regiment or on board his ship. 
If he was on board his ship he was on 
duty, and the same if he was with his 
regiment, and he could not be relieved 
of his responsibility. There might be a 
mutiny or a fire, or any other circum- 
stances might happen ; and if this rule 
was to be accepted, an officer who was 
supposed to be absent on duty might 
shelter himself behind that plea. It 
was absolutely impossible that the cap- 
tain of a line-of-battle ship should be 
on board his ship except on duty, and 
on this morning both Captain Gordon 
and Captain Codrington were on their 
ships, although reported absent on leave. 
Captain Gordon, he believed, had re- 
ceived leave; but it had been cancelled 
at his own request, and Captain Cod- 
rington had been granted leave on Go- 
vernment duty. The primary duty of 
all Naval officers was to attend courts 
martial, and he submitted that these 
two officers ought to have repaired to 
the Victory, and answered to their 
names. They ought to have been 
members of the court, and as they were 
not the court assumed the aspect of 
having been packed. He did not mean 
that it was packed for any particular 
reason ; but the order of the Admiralty 
could not been allowed to contravene 
an Act of Parliament. On this occasion 
these were the facts, and the answer he 
had received from the Admiralty upon 
this matter was that the Commander of 
the Clyde had an opportunity of chal- 
lenging the constitution of the court; 
but he could not possibly know who 
were the officers who ought to have sat 
upon that court. He was satisfied with 
the constitution of the court with regard 
to the honour, integrity, and ability of 
the officers who sat there; but being 
a prisoner he could not possibly know 
that there were two absent officers who 
ought to have been present. But sup- 
posing he had challenged the constitu- 
tion of the court, he conceived that if 
there was a chance he ought to lose no 
opportunity of trying to relieve this offi- 
cer from the position in which he was 

laced by a sentence acknowledged to 
. very severe by every officer of the 
Navy of every rank to whom he had 
spoken. These were the facts, and he 
could not conceive how they could be 
controverted. Captain Gordon and Cap- 
tain Codrington were on board their 
ships, and if they did not sit on the 
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court then the constitution of the court 
was illegal. He knew it was a very 
difficult thing to get a matter such as 
this discussed at a late hour, and he had 
had the greatest difficulty in bringing it 
forward last year; but he knew there 
were many Members of that House who 
thought the case avery hard one. The 
Prime Minister had acknowledged that 
the case was a very peculiar one. At 
the court martial not a single Executive 
officer was examined. All the witnesses 
called were subordinate Warrant offi- 
cers, and he was convinced that some 
day the whole truth of the matter would 
come out. He believed that his un- 
fortunate relative was the victim of a 
conspiracy, and that it was a conspiracy 
in which the witnesses were obliged to 
take the course they did, and to make 
the statements they did, to save them- 
selves from the punishment they really 
deserved. He considered that this un- 
fortunate officer was sacrificed to over- 
weening confidence in the second in 
command of the Clyde. He trusted that 
officer in every way, and then that 
officer had turned round upon him. 
There was one other point he would 
like to submit to the Committee. After 
the court martial had dismissed the 
Commander of the Clyde from the Ser- 
vice, the second in command was tried, 
and though the Commander of the Clyde 
was subpoenaed as a witness, the court 
absolutely refused to receive him as a 
witness, although he had been the Com- 
mander of the ship, and there were 
many things stated at the inquiry which 
he had no opportunity of refuting be- 
cause he was not represented, and his 
evidence could not be given. That in 
itself, he thought, was a very serious 
matter; but, however that might be, 
the case he now brought before the 
Committee was simply that the constitu- 
tion of the court being illegal its deci- 
sion was of no value, and went for no- 
thing. He firmly believed that the de- 
cision was illegal, for these two officers 
ought to have sat upon the court mar- 
tial, and he was quite sure there were 
many officers in the Navy who were of 
the same opinion. Every officer he had 
spoken to took the same view, and one 
of them who had been and still was one 
of the greatest friends of Commander 
Heron was General Gordon, who was 
now at Khartoum, and had accepted his 
services on his intended journey to the 
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Congo. General Gordon was the least 
likely man in the world to accept the 
services of a man who he thought had 
been guilty of the crimes alleged against 
Commander Heron. He was deprived 
of every opportunity of vindicating his 
character before this court, and holding 
that the constitution of the court was 
illegal, he felt that he ought to leave no 
stone unturned on behalf of this un- 
fortunate officer in order to replace him 
in his former position; and he main- 
tained that if the constitution of the 
court was illegal the decision at which 
it arrived must be quashed. He sym- 
pathized much with the position in 
which this gentleman was placed, be- 
cause, whatever the decision of the court 
martial might have been, he was satis- 
fied that he had never done anything in 
his life to discredit himself, or that would 
raise a blush on the face of any of his 
friends. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,150, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Martial Law, &c. which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1885.’’—(Captain Maawell-Heron.) 

Sm JOHN HAY said, his recollection 
of what had occurred last year entirely 
confirmed what had fallen from his hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite. On that 
occasion the intention of the House was, 
no doubt, that the whole of the points 
raised in the debate should be referred 
to the Law Officers of the Crown. He 
himself was present on the occasion, and 
remembered that he had asked the Prime 
Minister that very question, and the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that his hon. and learned Friends had 
had the advantage of hearing the whole 
of the debate and that all the points 
raised would be referred to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. It was, therefore, 
with considerable surprise that he found 
that only one point had been referred to 
the Law Officers of the Crown for in- 
quiry, that point being, in his (Sir John 
Hay’s) opinion, of not much value. The 
composition of the court martial was, no 
doubt, satisfactory; but the evidence 
brought before it had been recognized 
by many as evidence which ought not to 
have been relied upon ; and although he 
understood the Law Officers of the Crown 
to say that there was sufficient evidence 
to justify the finding of the court martial 
irrespective of the evidence supposed to 
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be tainted, yet the Committee would per- 
ceive how much the mind of the Oourt 
would at the time have been influenced 
by the evidence which would be pre- 
sented to it, although it was found after- 
wards that the evidence was such that it 
ought not to have been received. A 
court composed of men not of legal mind, 
but of honourable gentlemen only, hav- 
ing before them evidence which at the 
time was not properly estimated at its 
true value, would naturally be influenced 
in its decision by that evidence ; and al- 
though it might be true that some sub- 
ordinate points were not affected by the 
character of that evidence, yet it must 
be remembered that the charges most 
detrimental to the character of this officer 
were the charges which were not proved. 
He was bound to say—it was his duty 
to say—that Commander Heron had 
served with him during five years, and 
that he knew him to be an officer of high 
character, in view of which circumstance 
it did seem to him that his case was of 
the hardest. That officer had served 
with the highest character until he was 
45 years of age, originally in the Red 
Sea, and there he was placed in relation 
with General Gordon. He held in his 
hand a letter from that distinguished 
man to Commander Heron, from which 
it appeared that he had selected him 
to accompany him to the Congo, which 
arrangement would have been carried 
out had not General Gordon been sent 
on his present mission to the Soudan. 
It seemed to him that so distinguished 
an officer as Commander Heron, whose 
character when he came home from the 
Red Sea so highly commended itself to 
General Gordon, was not the man of 
whom it ought to be supposed that he 
would commit an act which he must 
have known would ruin his name and 
fortune. He contended that the cha- 
racter of this officer ought notté be ruined 
entirely for a comparatively trifling 
mistake. Commander Heron was sent 
down to the Clyde, a vessel fitted up asa 
dancing saloon, with gas pipes and other 
appurtenances, and with a gunner in 
charge. Commander Heron was not 
expected to superintend the dances, 
which he believed was the work of 
sergeants and of this gunner, who had 
been sentenced to dismissal from the 
Service with disgrace. Commander 
Heron, who had been all his life on 
active service, had so far distinguished 
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himself that when he returned from the 
Red Sea he was offered promotion to the 
rank of retired captain, although'he pre- 
ferred service in alowerrank which would 
affored him occupation. He (Sir John 
Hay) acknowledged that he had not 
sufficiently attended to the duties which 
he was appointed to discharge on board 
the Clyde, and that he thought certainly 
deserved some punishment; but the 
amount of punishment in such cases 
should, in his opinion, be proportioned 
to the offence. It was perfectly clear 
that the House of Commons had a right 
to see that the Act by which courts martial 
were appointed was correctly carried out, 
and it was, therefore, their province to 
inquire into the sentences of courts 
martial. Now, who were the officers to 
be excused from sitting on courts martial? 
There was a special clause in the Act of 
Parliament by which Admiral Superin- 
tendents were so excused. He had served 
on many courts martial, and knew per- 
fectly well how the Act was to be in- 
terpreted ; it provided that every officer 
should appear on board the flagship who 
was within sight of flag or sound of gun. 
It was decided by Captain Codrington’s 
superiors that his services were of more 
value in another capacity. That officer 
had business to attend to in Portsmouth 
Harbour; the court martial was held on 
three successive days; he was present 
at Portsmouth and was cognizant of the 
fact that a court martial was being held ; 
but as he had pointed out, through no 
fault of his own, he did not attend. But 
ti.en there was the captain of the Vernon. 
He had, it was true, applied for leave 
of absence, but he had not availed him- 
self of it, and it was his duty to have 
attended on board the flagship on which 
the court was held, and to have answered 
to his name when called upon. The re- 
sult of the absence of these two officers 
was, that Commander Heron instead of 
being tried by a court composed of an 
admiral and six captains was tried by 
a court composed only of an admiral 
and four captains. A court of six was 
undoubtedly of more value than a court 
consisting of five officers only. He knew 
not whether this court martial of five was 
or was not unanimous, because the mem- 
bers of the court were bound not to re- 
veal what took place beyond the room 
in which the court was held; so much 
so, indeed, that a gallant friend of his, 
overjoyed at the fact that the character 
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of a fellow-officer had been cleared, hav- 
ing told him, when hereturned his sword, 
that he had been unanimously acquitted, 
was justly reprimanded for breaking the 
rules. But he would say that a court of 
six would have had more stability, and 
its decision carried more weight, espe- 
cially as the Act of Parliament said that 
a court martial should consist of nine 
officers, and that it was only when that 
number could not be obtained, that it 
might consist of less. It appeared to 
him that the court in question was ille- 
gally constituted ; and, that being so, it 
was a point which that House and the 
Committee had a fair right to consider. 
Well, then, they had the fact that the 
court was illegally constituted ; that the 
officer tried was a man of high cha- 
racter up to the time at which he joined 
the Clyde; that he joined that vessel 
when his health was unequal to the dis- 
charge of his duties. No doubt, it would 
have been better had he acted on the 
proposal of the Admiralty to retire when 
he came -home, in which case he would 
have been in the enjoyment of retired 
pay, instead of having lost the reward 
of his services and the high character 
he had gained. But, in view of the 
facts he had set forth, it seemed to him 
that the Admiralty were bound to give 
Commander Heron a new trial, or at 
least that they should not insist upon 
the carrying out of a sentence of this 
severity which was not usually passed 
on officers of rank and good character 
unless they had committed themselves 
in a manner which was certainly not 
attributed to Commander Heron. If his 
hon. and gallant Friend would allow it, 
he would prefer to take the sense of the 
Committee on the words he had himself 
placed upon the Paper; but in any case 
he would appeal to the Admiralty not to 
treat with such extreme rigour an officer 
of distinction for the first offence, and he 
appealed to the Committee to join him 
in insisting that a further trial should 
take place in consequence of the fact 
that the court martial which tried Com- 
mander Heron was not constituted in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetr) said, it was, of 
course, impossible not to sympathize 
with the interest felt in this case by his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Captain Max- 
well-Heron) and by the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral opposite, who were 
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relatives of the officer concerned in the 
finding of the Clyde court martial; but 
it appeared to him, nevertheless, that it 
would be wrong if the Committee were 
to allow that feeling to induce them to 
say that officers or seamen tried by 
court martial had any such claim as that 
the House of Commons was a proper 
Court of Appeal in such cases. His 
hon. and gallant Friend said that was 
the only Court of Appeal open to them ; 
but he could conceive nothing worse 
than a tribunal of that House dealing 
with cases from courts martial; there 
was no tribunal more unfit to deal with 
an appeal of that kind from a court 
consisting of honourable and upright 
men who had heard the whole evidence 
and come to a conclusion honestly and 
impartially on the facts. How could 
the House sit as a Court of Appeal in a 
case like this? Hon. Members would 
recollect that last year it was suggested 
in that House that Commander Heron 
had been convicted on the evidence 
of tainted witnesses unsupported by any 
corroborative evidence, and that the 
question whether there had been any 
corroborative evidence had not been 
before considered, and that there was a 
strong presumption that he had been 
improperly convicted. That was the 
case put before the House last year, and 
the Prime Minister then said he would 
lay the matter before the Attorney 
General and himself (the Solicitor 
General), in order that they might ex- 
amine the evidence taken before the 
court martial, and say whether there 
was anything in that evidence which 
would justify any Constitutional inter- 
ference in the case, or justify any other 
course being taken. Accordingly, his 
hon. and learned Friend and he devoted 
themselves to the task, which was no 
light one, for they had to read over 
many hundred pages of evidence given 
before the court martial, and they 
‘determined to exercise a perfectly im- 
partial judgment on it. They entered 
upon their task with an inclination 
rigidly to scrutinize everything that had 
occurred before the court martial, and 
with every disposition of sympathy for 
his hon. and gallant Friend who had 
brought the matter before the House; 
they read the whole of the evidence 
independently, and by agreement they 
exchanged their views by letter, so that 
each might record his views without 
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knowing the conclusion at which the 
other had arrived. Having done so, the 
conclusion arrived at was that the 
evidence laid before the court martial 
was such as to justify the finding of that 
court martial; that there was ample 
evidence without the tainted evidence to 
justify the decision at which they had 
arrived ; and he did not think that the 
court martial could have come to any 
otherconclusion. How, then, could that 
House deal with the question? Unless 
they were prepared to go through the 
whole of the evidence given, how could 
they sit in judgment on the conclusion 
at which the court martial had arrived ? 
He had read through the whole of the 
evidence, and he could not help saying 
that he had never perused the proceed- 
ings of a Court of Justice which showed 
more scrupulous propriety than the 
proceedings before this court martial ; 
and he was bound to say that it reflected 
the highest credit upon the person 
whose duty it was to advise the Court. 
Throughout the whole case not a single 
question was put that there was any 
doubt about; every question objected to 
in any way was withdrawn and another 
course adopted; in short, he had never 
known in any Court of Justice a case 
tried with more care. Ofcourse, he did 
not want to enter on the circumstances 
brought before the court martial—it 
would be unnecessary to do so—but he 
must demur to the statement of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site that they were trivial matters. 
They were serious matters proved by 
evidence beyond ali possibility of ques- 
tion, and with regard to which it would 
have been impossible to arrive at any 
other conclusion than that at which the 
court martial had arrived. With re- 
gard to what had been said in pallia- 
tion of Commander Heron’s conduct, he 
knew that the officers who tried him 
gave every consideration to his good 
character and distinguished services; 
yet they were bound to act also with 
regard to the evidence, and it was im- 
possible for them to allow any feeling of 
sympathy for the individual or his past 
services to cause them to arrive at a 
conclusion not warranted by the facts of 
the case. He said that, so far as his 
hon. and learned Friend and himself 
had been able to judge, no injustice had 
been done in this case; and when his 
hon. and gallant Friend spoke of the 
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case as having been exceptionally dealt 
with, he could assure him that it had 
been dealt with with the sole object of 
finding out the truth. Now, with refer- 
ence to the constitution of the court 
martial, his right hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite had raised what was 
purely a technical question. His words 
were to the effect that he was satisfied 
with the honour, ability, and integrity 
of the officers who constituted the court 
martial. 

Sm JOHN HAY: I said that the 
Commander of the Clyde was satisfied 
with that. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersouett): Then, the Com- 
mander of the Clyde was satisfied that 
these officers were men by whom he was 
willing to be tried. That being so, 
the judgment they arrived at could not 
be complained of, even if, as the right 
hon. and gallant Admiral said, the 
tribunal ought to have included two 
captains more. [Sir Jonn Hay: Hear, 
hear! ] That, he said, was a purely 
technical question. There could be no 
doubt that, in former times, there were 
occasions in connection with which ques- 
tions were raised, subsequently, as to 
the constitution of courts martial, where 
persons who had been summoned did 
not attend; but in order to prevent in- 
valid proceedings by court martial, on 
this ground, the Legislature had inter- 
vened and passed an enactment, which 
he would shortly refer to. He admitted 
that the Statute provided that all officers 
within call should be present on board 
the flagship; but he was not prepared 
to admit that this applied to an officer 
who had obtained leave of absence, 
which was running at the time when the 
court martial was summoned, or that he 
was bound to attend, without it was ne- 
cessary to summon him todoso. There 
was nothing in the Statute which, accord- 
ing to his judgment, bound an officer so 
placed to attend. That, he thought, 
disposed of the case of the captain of 
the Vernon. The other case was that of 
Captain Codrington. That officer was 
conducting some important experiments 
at a distance from the port. There was 
nothing more to say with regard to his 
case ; and he was not prepared to admit 
that, these two officers being absent for 
the reasons stated, the court martial 
was, upon that ground, improperly con- 
stituted. But the Enactment of 1866 
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disposed of the technical point alto- 
gether, for it distinctly laid down that 
any objection to the constitution of a 
court martial must be raised before the 
trial, and not afterwards. That pro- 
vision was passed by the Legislature to 
prevent technical objections being after- 
wards taken tothe proceedings of courts 
martial. If a particular officer hap- 
pened to have friends in that House who 
were interested in his case, and could rely 
upon it being re-opened by them on every 
occasion, it was obviously impossible 
that any decision could be arrived at by 
a court martial which would be final; 
and, therefore, he met the technical ob- 
jection of the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral by saying that objection to the 
constitution of the court must be taken 
before, and not after, the trial. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman asked 
them to say that in this particular case, 
in the face of the evidence given, the 
finding of the court martial should be 
set aside. But would it be right, would 
it be Constitutional or fit, upon the 
grounds stated by the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral, that that should be 
done? He was sure that nothing would 
be more properly made the subject of 
adverse comment than such a course of 
action. Of course, they could sympa- 
thize with the relatives of a man who 
had sustained a great misfortune; but 
their sympathy ought not to allow them 
to deal with this question in the excep- 
tional and dangerous manner suggested 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Captain Maxwell-Heron). It was im- 
possible they could set a precedent in 
this case ; indeed, it would be a prece- 
dent of very evil omen if they were to 
deal exceptionally with this case, simply 
because the officer affected happened to 
have friends who could bring his case 
foward in the House of Commons. 
Caprain MAXWELL-HERON said, 
it was, no doubt, laid down that the 
constitution of the court should not be 
afterwards impeached ; but that did not 
mean by anybody but by the prisoner. 
Certainly, the prisoner} was the person 
referred to in that clause of the Act; 
but how could the prisoner in this case 
possibly know that the court was not 
properly constituted ? The prisoner 
knew that the names of the two officers 
referred to were read over, and that it 
was stated that the officers were absent 
on leave. If they were both absent on 
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leave, he (Captain Maxwell-Heron) had 
nothing more to say ; but they were not 
absent on leave. One was on duty on 
board the tender, and the tender of the 
ship must have left the harbour that 
morning. There could be no doubt 
of that. The second officer had applied 
to have his leave cancelled. ‘*No, 
no!” | He (Captain Maxwell-Heron) 
understood, from an Admiralty Minute, 
that the officer had applied to have his 
leave cancelled. He saw it in writing, 
and it came from the Admiralty. The 
fact, however, remained that Captain 
Gordon was on board his ship, and, if 
that were so, he could not leave on leave ; 
he could not be absent on leave and be 
present on his ship, and that was an 
argument he (Captain Maxwell-Heron) 
had used all along. He had said that 
the Commander of the Clyde could not 
challenge the constitution of the court— 
it was so laid down by law—but he sub- 
mitted that any Member of Parliament 
could do so if he thought the constitu- 
tion of the court was illegal. He thought 
this would have been a fair opportunity 
for the Admiralty to have given this 
officer of 32 years’ standing, with five 
medals and the Orderof the Mejidie, men- 
tioned in the despatches from the Black 
Sea, a chance, at all events, for he was 
quite certain that if the case were tried 
over again by the light of the evidence 
they had now, there might be a very 
different result arrived at.- He admitted 
now, as he did last year, that they were 
very unfortunate in the defence that they 
could bring up. The counsel for the 
defence, a very able man, told him, after 
the evidence was given—and one of the 
witnesses distinctly perjured himself, 
for he was convicted of the very thing 
he swore he did not do—that it was his 
belief that had the case been tried before 
a Judge and jury the verdict would have 
been very different. He (Captain Max- 
well-Heron) agreed with the Solicitor 
General (Sir Farrer Herschell) that the 
prisoner could not impeach the constitu- 
tion of the court after the decision ; but 
that law only applied to the prisoner, 
and not to anybody else. The Act of 
Parliament did not lay down that he 
(Captain Maxwell-Heron), or any other 
Member of Parliament, should not do 
it. He maintained that it was impos- 
sible for the Commander of the Clyde to 
know that the two officers, Gordon and 
Codrington, ought to have been in the 
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court, because he was then a prisoner on 
board the Duke of Wellington, and had 
been so for some days. 

Mr. WARTON said, all those who 
had any recollection of the debate which 
took place last year on this subject must 
remember how deeply impressed the 
House was with the very able and feel- 
ing manner in which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Captain Maxwell- 
Heron) brought forward his case. No- 
thing could exceed the good taste and 
judgment displayed by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in the impressive re- 
marks he, on that occasion, addressed to 
the House. For a long time the House 
was put off with the usual cold-blooded 
official answer, and the sneer that if the 
gallant officer had not relatives in the 
House his case would not have been 
brougbt before Parliament. It was not 
until the Prime Minister came in and, 
gathering up what had taken place, found 
that the cold-blooded officialism would 
not do, that anything like a satisfactory 
solution was arrived at. The Prime 
Minister, who was wonderfully smart in 
gauging the sense and feeling of the 
House, saw in a moment that the matter 
must be treated in a conciliatory spirit. 
As there was, according to the present 
miserable system, no Court of Appeal 
to which parties might take a decision 
of a court martial, the Prime Minister, 
with his high sense of justice and 
honour, promised that all the points 
which had been raised by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Captain Maxwell- 
Heron) should be referred to the Law 
Officers of the Crown. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Warton), however, after lis- 
tening with care and attention to the 
able statement of the Solicitor General, 
that all the points had not been so re- 
ferred. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscwett) begged the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon. He 
was present during the whole of the de- 
bate last year; he read the whole of 
evidence, and every point which was 
then raised had been considered by the 
Law Officers. 

Mr. WARTON said, the point to 
which he particularly referred was the 
constitution of the court. Although the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General 
argued the case with regard to the im- 
peachment of the constitution of a court 
martial, he did not say in so many 
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words-that the point was referred to the 
Law Officers of the Orown. He (Mr. 
Warton) was justified, therefore, in say- 
ing that the pledge given by the Prime 
Minister had not been kept, and that 
instead of all the points raised by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Captain 
Maxwell-Heron) being referred to the 
Law Officers, only one point was so re- 
ferred, and that was the question of the 
sufficiency of evidence given before the 
court martial. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHeEtt) said, he was bound 
to correct the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton). In the first instance, it was 
not understood that the question of the 
constitution of the court was to be re- 
ferred to the Law Officers; but as the 
right hon. and gallant Admiral the 
Member for Wigton (Sir John Hay) con- 
sidered that that point ought to have 
been referred, the Admiralty brought 
the point before the Law Officers. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was perfectly 
right so far that, in the first place, the 
pledge given by the Prime Minister was 
not kept. Until the Solicitor General 
rose for the last and third time that 
night, nothing had been said to show 
that the question of the constitution of 
the court had been referred to the Law 
Officers, and it was only when they were 
about to divide, that they were told that 
something took place between the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir John 
Hay) and the Admiralty, and that then 
the point was referred to the Law Offi- 
cers. He thought that what the Prime 
Minister meant was, that there should 
be a reference of all the questions raised ; 
and, therefore, he was a little surprised 
that the Law Officers should have stood 
upon any technicality of the Act of 1866. 
Whatever was the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Law Officers of the 
Crown had very wide liberty given to 
them, so that they were hardly justified 
in standing by technicalities. It was 
rather hard for this unfortunate officer, 


about whose services they had heard so: 


much—who seemed to have been so 
worthy an officer—that the House did 
not come to a decision last year in re- 
spect to these wretched charges about 
paint pots and other trivial things. It 
was only by means of the promise given 
by the Prime Minister that a decision 
was averted last year; and he hoped 
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now, that more light had been thrown 
on the case, it would be found, as sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
mau (Captain Maxwell-Heron),thatmuch 
of the corroborative evidence was sup- 
plied by tainted witnesses, and that no 
reliance was to be placed upon it. He 
(Mr. Warton) did not pretend to have 
read all the evidence; but the impression 
made on his mind by the debate last 
year was that the Commander of the 
Clyde was very unjustly treated, and 
that the witnesses brought against him 
were tainted. Though the Law Officers 
of the Crown were of opinion that there 
was corroborative evidence, it was quite 
possible, when all the ramifications of the 
conspiracy had been discovered, that a 
new inquiry would be granted. He 
hoped that, under all the circumstances, 
the Government would take a larger and 
broader view of the case than they had 
hitherto done ; and that, considering the 
long service of the officer, the trivial 
nature of the charges preferred against 
him, and the tainted character of the evi- 
dence, they would have no more of the 
cold-blooded officialism which had been 
displayed, or of the sneers at the fact 
that the gallant officer had relatives in 
the House. 

Sirk JOHN HAY asked if the Com- 
mittee were to understand that, for the 
future, a comrt martial in ~ Fleet, or 
elsewhere where there were nine offi- 
cers, would be legally constituted if the 
admiral, or other persons summoning 
the court, chose to constitute the court 
of five or seven, or any smaller number 
than nine? He had certainly understood 
the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) to say that it was competent for 
the court to be composed of any smaller 
number than nine. Although the Act 
of Parliament said that nine officers 
should constitute the court, snd although 
the Admiralty themselves understood 
that that was so, because in the Bill of 
last year, which they failed to pass, 
there was a clause altering the present 
law on the subject, was the Navy to un- 
derstand that for the future an admiral 
or any other officer holding a court mar- 
tial, might, if he pleased, select a num- 
ber of officers inferior to nine? It had 
always been understood that the officers 
to compose a court martial should be 
appointed according to their seniority. 
It was, therefore, important to know 
whether it was possible that a court 
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martial could be packed ; that the mem- 
bers of the court need not be the nine 
senior officers present in the Fleet or on 
the Station? He hoped they would hear 
from the Solicitor General whether the 
Admiral or the officer authorized to sum- 
mon a@ court martial might select a num- 
ber inferior to the number which was 
intended by the Act of Parliament, and 
might choose them without reference to 
their seniority, as was done in the case 
under consideration ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he had not 
suggested anything of the kind. The 
Act provided that a court martial should 
not consist of less than five, or more 
than nine. 

Srrk JOHN HAY begged the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon. The 
words ‘‘if they be present” were signi- 
ficant. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HErscHeEt) said, that was an- 
other point ; the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was referring to another pro- 
vision. The number of officers whe were 
to compose the court martial was not 
definitely fixed ; the Act merely provided 
there shouid not be more than nine, 
or less than five. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he was sorry 
to have to pledge his opinion against 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but every naval officer’s reading of the 
Act was that, if there were nine officers 
present, the court martial should consist 
of nine. It was understood that the 
admiral had no power to make the 
number smaller. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarreER Herscue.y) said, he did not 
want to disagree with the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral; but it was competent 
for the President of the court to give 
leave of absence to an officer who had 
been summoned, and there was nothing 
in the Act providing that the court 
should consist of nine officers. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 21; 
Noes 51: Majority 30.— (Div. List, 
No. 190.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) if he could give the Committee a 
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taken on which the question of the- 
assistance given by the Navy to Mr. 
Tuke could be raised ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
stated that emigration had nothing to 
do with Martial Law. The Vote for 
Pay was the one on which the question 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman could 
be raised. 

Mr. KENNY said, he should like to 
ascertain from the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether, assuming the Vote 
were to be passed now, there would be 
an opportunity on some future day to 
raise the question of the manner in 
which some of Her Majesty’s ships had 
been utilized for the purpose of assist- 
ing the enterprize of certain supposed 
humanitarians? As many as four of 
Her Majesty’s ships had been used for 
the purpose of carrying away emigrants, 
mostly pauper emigrants, from Con- 
naught. If they consented to this Vote, 
would they lose their opportunity of dis- 
cussing that question? So far as he 
could see it was competent for them to 
raise the question on almost any Vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Votes for Ships and Men had 
been passed in Committee and on Re- 
port, so there would be no further op- 
portunity that he could see on these 
Estimates of raising the question the 
hon. Gentleman desired to raise. But, 
of course, it was rather for the Chair- 
man of the Committee to say what was 
in Order and what was not. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Committee 
could not accept the ruling of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 
If the Vote now under consideration was 
passed, he (Mr. Healy) could see no ob- 
jection to raising the question on Vote 
14, because in that Vote there wasan item 
for piloting and towing Her Majesty’s 
ships. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £116,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of various Miscellaneous Services, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1885.” 


Mr. HEALY said, this appeared a 
very proper Vote on which to raise the 
question of the assistance given to Mr. 
Tuke. He observed there was a sum of 





guarantee that there would be any sum 
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Her Majesty’s ships, and he wanted to 
know upon what principle the Govern- 
ment piloted and towed the famine ships 
in Black Sod Bay for the purpose of 
clearing some 40,000 or 50,000 unfor- 
tunate Irish people off to Canada? He 
wished to know, in the first place, why 
Her Majesty’s officers undertook the 
duty of assisting Mr. Tuke in importing 
these poor unfortunate people from their 
homes? A number of gentlemen, who 
knew nothing whatever about Ireland, 
went about making promises to the 
people of the West, many of whom did 
not understand a word of English— 
making them promises of remarkable 
situations and great benefits if they 
would emigrate to Canada or elsewhere; 
and Her Majesty’s Government helped 
these gentlemen, at whose head was 
Mr. Tuke, in their nefarious business, 
to the tune of £46,000. In addition to 
that grant, they lent Mr. Tuke’s Com- 
mittee Her Majesty’s ships, in which the 
emigrants were taken from the shore to 
the emigrant ships, from which, in due 
course, the emigrants were shot, like so 
much rubbish, on the Canadian shore. 
On whose authority were the ships lent 
to Mr. Tuke; and would a guarantee 
be given that Her Majesty’s ships 
would not be again used for the same 
Spe rs Unfortunately, Mr. Tuke 

ad done his work, and, therefore, there 
was not much probability of the Go- 
vernment doing any more mischief by 
lending their ships to carry away Irish 
emigrants. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that, as a matter of fact, he should 
think it was extremely unlikely that 
anything was paid for piloting and tow- 
ing Her Majesty’s ships on the West 
Coast of Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY: Then, how did the 
ships get into Black Sod Bay ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
continuing, said, that with regard to the 
general question, he was not prepared 
to enter into the merits of Mr. Tuke’s 
enterprize, because he was not officially 
advised. The Admiralty were pressed 
to give this small assistance, and they 
did so; but from what he could under- 
stand, it was not intended to make a 
further request to the Admiralty. 

Mr. KENNY said, he did not know 
whether the question arose here; but 
there was a sum down for wars against 
pirates ? 


Mr. Healy 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: There is no item 
for war, and the question is, in my 
opinion, altogether out of Order. I did 
not stop the hon. Member for Monaghan, 
because it seemed to me that he was 
putting a simple question, requiring 
only a simple answer. It is clearly out 
of Order to raise such a question as 
emigration on a Vote for Pilotage. That 
refers to pilotage in the Suez Canal, 
and clearly has no reference to Mr.Tuke’s 
scheme. 

Mr. HEALY asked if he could raise 
the question on Vote 14? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. HEALY pointed out that this 
was a Vote for the pilotage of Her 
Majesty’s ships on Foreign and Home 
stations, and said Black Sod Bay was a 
Home station into which vessels could 
not get without pilotage. He challenged 
the Secretary to the Admiralty to say 
that iron-clads could get into that bay 
without pilotage. That being so, he 
failed to see why Black Sod Bay did not 
come in under this Vote for Pilotage ; 
and he, therefore, submitted that he 
was entitled to raise this point. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must adhere to 
my opinion that it would be out of Order 
to raise a question like emigration upon 
a Vote for the Pilotage of Her Majesty’s 
ships, and for towing them through the 
Suez Canal. Such a discussion would 
be altogether out of Order. 

Mr. KENNY rose to a point of Order, 
and observing that as he understood 
these ships had been engaged on special 
service, said, there was item of £300, 
under Sub-head D, for gratuities for 
special services. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: No part of this 
item is devoted to that purpose. 

Mr. KENNY said, the Committee 
were not aware of that, and he should 
move to reduce the Vote by £300, this 
mysterious sum for gratuities for special 
services. That Motion, he apprehended, 
would raise the question of the alloca- 
tion of this Fund. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have no desire 
to stop any discussion that is at-all regu- 
lar; but I could not allow such a ques- 
tion as gratuities for special service to 
be discussed, after the statement of the 
Minister in charge that no portion of this 
money would be applied to Mr. Tuke’s 
emigration scheme. 

Mr. KENNY thought it would then 
be desirable to take time to examine the 
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Appropriation Account, and see how this 
sum would be expended. He would re- 
commend the Government to postpone 
this Vote, in order that Members might 
satisfy themselves upon this matter, and 
he would move that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Kenny,) 
—put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HEALY mentioned that there 
was anitem of £4,500 for allowances for 
lodging and subsistence for officers and 
crews of Her Majesty’s ships detained 
by stress of weather when on temporary 
or special services, and he asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty to state what 
those special services were, if they were 
not connected with this emigration 
scheme? ‘These crews were a long time 
occupied upon this emigration scheme, 
and he wished to know what were the 
special services that entitled them to this 
£4,500, or what the total cost of this 
emigration was? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN re- 
plied, that he was not aware that there 
were any special services whatever. The 
cruisers employed were on their natural 
Station on the West Coast of Ireland, 
and that the allowances for officers and 
men went on all the same, whether they 
were engaged in assisting Mr. Tuke’s 
Society, or on the ordinary duties of their 
Station. He did not believe there was 
any special expense incurred.® 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that, in 
any case, it seemed to him that this was 
a particularly large item. Had the hon. 
Gentleman no information to give upon 
this matter? How did it happen that 
a number of officers and men went on 
shore, and were detained on shore so 
long ? Sailors were rather fond of going 
on shore whenever they could get an 
opportunity, and they remained as long 
as they could ; but that was quite a dif- 
ferent thing, and he apprehended that 
this item only meant charges for occa- 
sions when they had been detained on 
shore for special services. Were the 
casualties in the Service so numerous 
that this large item was required? He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would give 
such general lines of detail as would in- 
dicate the special services upon which 
it would be likely that so many men 
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as this sum would pay would be en- 
gaged. 

Mr. KENNY asked whether any por- 
tion of this £4,500 had been dev to 
the maintenance of Marines in Dublin? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN re- 
plied in the negative, and said, this was 
not a very large sum, when they consi- 
dered that the ships were employed in 
all quarters of the globe on different 
services, and on various Stations. This 
item was based upon the experience of 
many years past. The same sum was 
taken last year, and he thought that 
would go to show that there was nothing 
in this item connected with Mr. Tuke’s 
or any other Fund. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was not 
speaking of Mr. Tuke’s Fund, and this 
item had not been justified by the hon. 
Gentleman’s observations. When expe- 
ditions were sent from ships abroad, 
they were supplied with provisions 
from the ships for a three, or four, or 
seven days’ journey, and, as a matter of 
course, they always provided themselves 
for emergencies. Therefore, the number 
of casualties must be very large indeed 
if, after they had been fitted out from 
the ships, they were still detained so 
long beyond the time provided for that 
this large item should be required to 
defray the incidental expenses. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he could give no further informa- 
tion, beyond the fact that this item was 
based on the experience of past years. 
It was found that for the ordinary con- 
tingencies of the Service an amount of 
this kind was required, and, therefore, 
this sum was again asked for. 

Mr. HEALY asked how much of this 
was for the Marines? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
replied, that he could not tell. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would assume 
that something was paid in regard to 
the Marines in Dublin last year, and he 
asked how many Marines were detained 
in Dublin last year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, they were not included in this sum. 
This was for special subsistence allow- 
ances for officers and crews detained on 
shore, or by stress of weather, or tempo- 
rary or special services. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the Marines 
were not temporarily landed in Dublin? 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether this Vote included any of the 
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Marines landed for the expedition to 
Tokar? 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, it seemed 
to him that this Vote included nothing 
they wanted to know anything about. 
It was a remarkable thing that they 
could find out nothing about any Vote 
they came to. This was the usual ex- 
cuse of the Government; but he did not 
suppose the Chairman would accept such 
excuses for the purpose of bowling Irish 
Members over. He must ask how many 
Marines were detained in Dublin ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, these were Estimates from the 1st 
of April last year, and he was not aware 
that since the Ist of April this year any 
Marines had been detained in Dublin. 
None of this sum was for the Marines 
landed at Tokar. 

Mr. KENNY asked whether the spe- 
cial Supplementary Estimate of £28 000 
for special services in Egypt came under 
this head? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
replied that it did not. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. They could get 
no information, and he respectfully sub- 
mitted that it was needless to detain the 
Committee by making these little expla- 
nations, and obliging Members to go 
through this system of cross-examina- 
tion. If the Government were frank, 
they would get their Estimates much 
more rapidly. As Representatives of 
the people, they were entitled to more 
information. At that late hour they 
did not intend to worry the Government 
about these matters; they were in an 
extremely amiable mood, and if the Go- 
vernment would give some information 
they would get their Estimates more 
rapidly. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would state how many Marines there 
were in Dublin, and would promise that 
such a thing should not occur again. A 
more ill-bred and ill-conditioned set of 
men were never detained for special 
service. 

Mr. PULESTON said, that, according 
to his experience, in whatever part of 
the world they had been, the Marines 
had gained the greatest praise for the 
performance of their duty; and even 
the Colleagues of the hon. Member had 
spoken of the Marines, while they were 
in Ireland, in a way very different from 
that of the hon. Member. Gentlemen 
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representing Ireland, who might not 
altogether like the duty upon which the 
Marines were employed in that country, 
had more than once volunteered state- 
ments to him respecting the Marines 
which were in the highest degree cre- 
ditable to that Force; and he hoped 
that, whatever differences of opinion 
there might be in that House, that ex- 
cellent body of men, standing, as they 
did, very high in the estimation of all 
parties in this country, would not be 
disparaged. 

Mr. HARRINGTON quite believed 
that the Marines were a valuable body 
of men in their own way when em- 
ployed for proper purposes; but he 
thought that preserving the peace in 
Dublin was not a duty originally in- 
tended for those men, and that in per- 
forming that duty they were very much 
out of place. There was another item 
in this Vote about which he wished to 
ask a question. He found a sum put 
down for contrib: tions in aid of reli- 
gious and charitable institutions, and he 
wished to know what were the religious 
institutions to which these charitable 
contributions were given? It seemed to 
him that it was not the intention of 
that House, when voting Supplies of 
this kind, that contributions should be 
given to any particular religious insti- 
tutions ; but the point he wished to 
raise was this. The Navy was a very 
mixed Service, containing men of all 
religions, and largely composed of his 
fellow-countrymen and co-religionists ; 
and he wished to know to what insti- 
tutions this money was given, and whe- 
ther any Roman Catholic institutions 
received any contributions? There was 
a very large number of Catholics and 
Irishmen in the Navy, and he wished to 
know whether any part of this money 
went to their benefit? If net, he should 
not agree to the Vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANN ERMAN 
said, he was quite certain that no chari- 
table or public institution was refused 
assistance because of its religion. The 
Admiralty did a good deal to meet the 
wants of the men in the Navy, whether 
they were of the Catholic religion or 
not. For the last two or three months 
he had himself been engaged in ar- 
ranging one or two points which, he 
thought, were not properly provided for 
in reference to Roman Catholic and 
other religious wants, These contribu- 
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tions were made chiefly to Sailors’ 
Homes and similar institutions. He 
had not a list of all the contributions 
with him; but they were, as a rule, only 
small sums. 

Mr. KENNY said, he should not 
have felt disposed to press this matter 
to a Division but for the speech of 
the hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston) and the speech of the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. He felt very 
strongly with regard to the matter of 
the Marines in Dublin, and he very 
much objected to their having been sent 
there, as they were to tyrannize over the 

eople—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in Order. There is no ques- 
tion before the Committee respecting 
Marines in Dublin. 

Mr. KENNY said, he would move 
the reduction of this Vote. The ques- 
tion of the Marines in Dublin was not 
raised last year, and he was not aware 
that hon. Members were strictly con- 
fined, upon a Vote which was practically 
devoted to. the payment of these men, 
to a discussion of matters which could 
technically only be brought forward. 
He should not have referred to this 
matter of the Marines in Dublin but for 
the observations of the hon. Member 
for Devonport. He held quite a con- 
trary view to that of the hon. Member 
as to these Marines, and he greatly re- 
gretted that the Chairman would not 
allow him to give his reasons. All he 
could do, therefore, was to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £4,500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
© “That a sum, not exceeding £112,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of various Miscellaneous Services, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1885.”—(Mr. 
Kenny.) 

Mr. DEASY wished to ask one ques- 
tion. He had received a communication 
stating that the usual grant to the Cork 
Sailors’ Home had been reduced from 
£100 to £25; and he should like to 
know what the explanation of that re- 
duction was ? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY explained 
that there had simply been a transfer of 
the grant from Cork to Queenstown, on 
the ground that Her Majesty’s ships 
very seldom visited Cork, whereas they 
were constantly at Queenstown. There- 
fore, the institution at Queenstown had 
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greater claims on the Admiralty than 
that at Cork. 

Mr. DEASY asked whether the hon. 
Gentleman would be willing to receive a 
deputation on the subject from the Com- 
mittee of the Cork Sailors’ Home ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY replied, 
that he would be happy tu receive any 
representation on the subject. 

Mr. KENNY said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment, in consequence of 
the somewhat conciliatory answer of the 
hon. Gentleman. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(15.) £853,900, Half-Pay, Reserved 
Half-Pay, and Retired Pay to Officers 
of the Navy and Marines. 

Mr. PULESTON desired to say a few 
words on this Vote with reference to the 
Paymasters. A long time ago the allow- 
ance to these men was settled at 2s. 6d. 
a-day, which was at that time above the 
ordinary pay; but now, he understood, 
the pay of the Paymasters had risen to. 
something like 12s., and this 2s. 6d, 
a-day was still called half-pay. This was 
perhaps, a small matter, but it was very 
unjust, and he wondered whether it was 
possible to remove the injustice ? A case 
had been brought under his notice in 
which an Assistant Paymaster was in- 
valided from foreign service on account 
of injuries he had received, and which 
had entirely unfitted him for active ser- 
vice. He was put on half-pay for nine 
months at 2s. 6d. per day, and it seemed 
very hard that the allowance should be 
so small. This allowance was little 
enough when men were ill and unable 
to do duty, but it was particularly hard 
that they should receive so little when 
they had been disabled by injuries re- 
ceived in war. This might be a smail 
matter, but he felt sure the Secretary to 
the Admiralty would see that it was 
hard upon the men. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
promised that if the hon. Member would 
let him know the facts of the case, he 
would look into it. 

Mr. PULESTON said he had merely 
mentioned this case as.an illustration ; 
but there were similar cases constantly 
occurring. 


Vote agreed to. 
(16.) £889,600, Military Pensions and 
Allowances, 
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(17.) £328,400, Civil Pensions and 
Allowances. 


-(18.) £180,900, Extra Estimate for 
Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on 
Account of the Army Department. 


(19.) £156,007, Greenwich Hospital 
and School. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) SALARIES 
BILL.—[Bru1 292.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Trevelyan.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for the Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that on a for- 
mer occasion he had sufficiently indicated 
the nature of this Bill, therefore he did 
not propose to delay the House by going 
into detail upon it on the Order for the 
Second Reading. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was extremely 
surprised at the very curt manner in 
which the Secretary to the Treasury sub- 
mitted the second reading of this Bill at 
that hour of the morning (1.45). A 
short statement was not surprising, in- 
deed, it would have been much more 
satisfactory to Irish Members if the hon. 
Gentleman had postponed the Bill and 
given them some further opportunity of 
considering it; but under any circum- 
stances they had a right to expect that 
something in support of the Bill should 
be offered by the Government. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had decided, in consequence of 
the action of the House of Lords, to 
shorten the Session, he had given a 
pledge that contentious legislation would 
not be taken. That pledge had been 
completely broken. Notwithstanding 
the Prime Minister’s undertaking, they 
had this Bill brought in by the Govern- 
ment with the knowledge that it must 
inevitably prolong the Session. The 


Government wished them to get away 
on Saturday week ; but how could they 
possibly do it if this Bill was to be 
passed? How could they expect, with- 
out tremendous consumption of time, to 
pass a Bill, the object of which was to 
set up Mr. Clifford Lloyd and other such 
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disgraceful officials permanently in the 
country? Surely the Government knew 
the feeling of the Irish people with 
regard to Mr. Clifford Lloyd and 
similar individuals. And what were the 
facts as to this Bill? It was an ex- 
tremely short measure, but as they knew 
from the Home Secretary the other night, 
a short Bill might sometimes take a long 
time to pass, and he was surprised that 
had not occurred to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) when he undertook to intro- 
duce the Bill to the House. The mea- 
sure was a reversal of the position taken 
up by the Government. He (Mr. Healy) 
did not know whether hon. Members re- 
collected what had taken place during 
that famous Saturday Sitting. What 
occurred was this. The Irish Members 
pointed out that the Government were 
asking the taxpayers for a larger sum 
than the Act of Parliament—that was to 
say, the 37 & 38 Vict. c. 33—entitled 
them to ask. But they had the learned 
argument of the English Attorney- 
General — who had conveniently left 
them in the lurch on this occasion that 
he might not be confronted with the 
echoes of his own statement that night— 
to the effect that it was needless to have 
an extra charge on the Estimates. The 
Irish Members had pointed out that the 
sum was charged in the Estimates on 
account of that Act of Parliament, and 
that it was largely exceeded in conse- 
quence of the bloated salaries given to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd and other officials. 
The Government had said—‘‘ That does 
not matter, because this sum is included 
in the Appropriation Bill at the end of 
the Session, and becomes an Act under 
the Appropriation Act.” The Govern- 
ment now found out their mistake ; and 
what became of the argument by which 
they had snatched a Division on that 
famous Sunday morning? [ Mr. CourtNEY 
dissented.] The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury shook his head. He (Mr. Healy) 
would ask the hon. Gentleman how was 
it that he had given no explanation what- 
ever of the change of front that had taken 
place between now and April last? 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. HEALY said, it must be ex- 
tremely gratifying to the Government 
to be able to carry their Bills by a bare 
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majority. They found that there were 
just 44 Members in the House, and that 
appeared to him to be legislating by the 
skin of their teeth with a vengeance. 
He had hoped that the Chief Secretary 
would have been summoned to his place 
by the “‘ count” so opportunely moved by 
the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny); 
but the right hon. Gentleman had not 
on that occasion seen fit to enter the 
House, and he (Mr. Healy) extremely 
regretted that they should have to dis- 
cuss this measure, which had so much in 
it about the welfare of Ireland, without 
the presence of the chief Irish Official. 
He had said the English Attorney Gene- 
ral on a previous occasion had given 
them an extremely learned argument to 
show that the measure was absolutely 
needless. The date of that discussion 
was the 15th of March. He believed it 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that it was not competent for 
the Committee to vote a salary of £1,000 
a-year; but it was competent for them 
to vote a specific sum of money. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman continually 
dwelt on that question of a specific sum. 
He had said that that was the first time 
he had ever risen to answer a legal 
question at 4 o’clock in the morning. 
Well, it was now only 2 o’clock in the 
morning, and it was to be hoped that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would find 
his legal faculties much better now than 
they had been on the last occasion at a 
later hour. If the Attorney General’s 
argument was worth anything, why in- 
troduce this Bill? If the Government 
was entitled to keep them out of their 
beds during the whole of Saturday and 
part of Sunday because of the strength 
of their desire to pay these unprecedented 
salaries, why were they now, at the end 
of July and near the end of the Session, 
to be asked to prolong the Session for 
the purpose of passing such a measure 
as this? The Attorney General’s argu- 
ment was that, so long as this extra sum 
was sanctioned by the Appropriation 
Act, there was no need to have recourse 
to a Bill. What had become of that 
position of the Government? That the 
Secretary to the Treasury should move 
the second reading of this Bill, without 
a single word of explanation of the 
right-about wheel which had charac- 
terized the policy of the Government, 
seemed to him (Mr. Healy) about. the 
most extraordinary feature in the action 
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of the present volatile Government that 
they had ever had to deal with. But, 
apart from this technical question, the 
Irish Members, on other grounds, hada 
strong objection to the Bill. Its object 
was really to enable the Irish Govern- 
ment, with the consent of the Treasury, 
to give certain Resident Magistrates in- 
creased salaries not exceeding the sum 
of £1,000 a-year, and to enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to order that such in- 
creased salaries might be paid from the 
lst of April before the passing of this 
Act. The measure was retrospective in 
spite of what had fallen from the Attor- 
ney General for England. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had succeeded in 
obtaining the votes of Englishmen who 
followed the Government Whip. These 
Gentlemen marched through the Lobby 
on the strength of the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s statement, and now, at the end of 
July, the Government found it necessary 
to endeavour to amend their hand by 
obtaining credit from the Ist of April 
last. The Irish Members had pointed 
out the illegality of the Act. [Mr. 
CourtyEy: No, no.| The hon. Gentle- 
man interrupted him, but why had he 
not explained the Bill? He had not 
done so, and the Irish Members were 
therefore entitled to explain it for them- 
selves. They had not been told who 
the five gentlemen were who were to be 
affected by the Bill. He should like to 
know the names of those five champions 
of Christendom. Why should they not 
know the meritorious gentlemen who 
were to have these positions? "Was one 
of them Mr. Clifford Lloyd; and, if so, 
why had they not had a statement to that 
effect ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there had 
been a perfect understanding come to on 
that point. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had asked the 
Prime Minister on a former occasion 
whetheran opportunity would be allowed 
to the Irish Members to discuss the 
return of Mr. Clifford Lloyd to Ireland 
before the end of the Session, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had said there 
would be. In spite, however, of that, 
this Bill was brought in, and the Irish 
Members were not told whether Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd would return to the office 
he had vacated in Ireland or not. 
Would the Secretary to the Treasury 
answer that question in the negative ? 
No; the hon. Gentleman declined to 
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answer in the negative was a tolerably 
good indication that Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was to return to Ireland. If it were not 
the intention of the Government to send 
him back, what was to prevent them 
from putting a clause in the Bill to that 
effect? For his own part, he believed 
that such a clause as that would have a 
very salutary effect. It would prevent 
the Government from bringing Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd back in spite of a pledge 
which might be obtained from them; 
but, as he (Mr. Healy) intended to move 
a clause to that effect, he would abstain 
from going further into the question 
now. He would content himself with 
merely informing the Secretary to the 
Treasury that it was the intention of the 
Irish Members to seriously propose a 
clause to that effect when the Bill got 
into Committee. When a measure of 
this kind was proposed, a measure for 
the purpose of increasing the salaries of 
Resident Magistrates, he would ask the 
House to remember that these five gen- 
tlemen were to have these increased and 
added salaries at a time when the peace 
of the country, as the Government had 
to admit, left nothing to be desired. 
They had, in Ireland, passed through 
three or four years of most remarkable 
excitement, and there had been a con- 
siderable amount of crime; but yet the 
Government had managed without a 
Bill of this kind. Now, when the coun- 
try was quieting down and the crime 
was expiring, the Government proposed 
to add fuel to the flame by the giving of 
these increased salaries to Resident 
Magistrates. What construction was to 
be put upon that? Why, these gentle- 
men affected would put this construction 
upon it—that in order to earn these in- 
creased salaries they would have to keep 
up arequisite modicum of crime. If the 
Government paid these men these extra- 
ordinary amounts they must expect 
value for it. Even the Treasury, gene- 
rous as it was to officials in the Irish 
Criminal Department, would, after a 
year or two, come forward and declare 
that the money was absolutely thrown 
away on these gentlemen if they did not 
get any crime for it. The Government, 
to justify themselves for passing Acts of 
this kind to increase the salaries of 
magistrates so extensively, must have a 
certain number of men hanged every 


year, and a certain number of men sent to. 
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penal servitude. At the present time the 
number of hangings was considerably 
reduced, and the number of men they 
were enabled to send to penal servitude 
for agrarian crime had almost sunk to 
zero; therefore, he (Mr. Healy) failed 
to see what value they were to get for 
these increased salaries. The magis- 
trates would say—‘‘If crime stood at 
the vanishing point there is no reason for 
our existence;” and, therefore, they 
would continue to get up false reports, 
which hitherto had succeeded in de- 
luding the people of England. It was 
a very serious thing when they had a 
number of people preying on the coun- 
try whose salaries depended on the 
amount of crime which existed in the 
community. The Government might be 
anxious to see crime diminish in Ireland, 
but they would never see any substan- 
tial diminution while men were paid 
high salaries on account of that crime. 
Crimes were invented, or, if they were 
not invented, bogus reports were sent in 
to the Government, and the country was 
blackened by stories of what was likely 
to occur. The Government, he thought, 
should proceed on the system which pre- 
vailed in China with regard to doctors. 
When the Emperor was well they got 
their salaries ; but directly he was taken 
ill they were paid nothing. He would 
suggest that so long as crime existed in 
Ireland these highly-paid magistrates 
should get no salaries whatever; but 
that when crime was extinguished and 
the efficiency of these gentlemen became 
apparent, they should get substantial 
remuneration. Probably that principle 
would recommend itself to the economic 
mind of the Secretary to the Treasury. 
It was right for the hon. Gentleman to 
increase the salaries of those Civil ser- 
vants who deserved substantial payment; 
but the Irish Members did not see the 
force of paying salaries for firebrands— 
of paying increased salaries to bring 
about a state of things such as that which 
existed under the régime of Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. Statements would have to be 
made in Committee as to the lives and 
adventures of the various gentlemen cén- 
nected with the Government of Ireland. 
He supposed it would not be out of 
Order for Irish Members to discuss the . 
conduct of Mr. Clifford Lloyd in Egypt, 
as bearing on what would likely to be 
his conduct in Ireland if he came back. 
Those would be questions which it would 
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not be desirable to go into in the month 
of August, or at the end of July; but if 
the Irish Members were bound to go 
into them the fault would lay not with 
them, but with the Government. He 
should like to know from the Govern- 
ment whether there was any prospect 
whatever of the five gentlemen to be 
appointed being drawn from any other 
class than that of the miserable half- 
pay officers, who had hitherto been the 
ruin of the paid Magisterial Service of 
Ireland—officers who had been-scraped 
up from Bombay, Burmah, and North 
America? Hitherto they had had these 
officers forced upon them for no reason 
that they could make out other than 
that they happened to be the relatives 
of someone in high position in Ireland. 
They had had Mr, Blake, whom the 
Duke of St. Alban’s had now managed 
to get off as the Governor of the Baha- 
mas. Theyshould like very much to know 
how Mr. Blake had managed to make 
that bound? Then they had had Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd sent to them from British 
Burmah, and he also had made a jump 
from Ireland to Egypt. This gentleman, 
after having imprisoned thousands of 
men in Ireland, went and wept salt tears 
over the imprisonment of the Egyptains, 
administering the courbash at the same 
time in a manner which the Irish Mem- 
bers would have occasion to refer to 
later on. Where it was possible, a 
clause would be inserted in some Bill to 
put a stop to the use of such an instru- 
ment as that by such officials as Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, perhaps, 
with the permission of the House, he 
might be allowed to say a few words on the 
Bill, although it would only be to repeat 
what had been succinctly said in intro- 
ducing it. He had referred on the pre- 
vious occasion to what took place on the 
Civil Service Estimates. A discussion 
had occurred with regard to this class of 
magistrates, and he had stated that it 
was proposed to pay them a higher rate 
of salary than was mentioned in the Act 
of Parliament. The legality of that 
course was questioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Con- 
nor), and it was then explained that 
after notice had been given and the ques- 
tion discussed, and a Vote for the pur- 
pose subsequently incorporated in the 
Appropriation Bill, the payment would 
be thoroughly legal. That was the state- 
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ment which had been made, and to which 
he now adhered. He had stated that a 
departure, under these circumstances, 
from the statutory limit, was perfectly 
legitimate, and that a note would be put 
into the Estimates calling the attention 
of the Committee to the fact that this 
was a variation from the normal sala- 
ries. Hon. Gentlemen opposite did not 
seem to recognize the force of the argu- 
ment; this measure, therefore, would 
substitute for the Estimate, which ex- 
ceeded, year after year, the statutory 
limit, another statutory limit of £1,000. 
There was no contradiction whatever be- 
tween the present proposal and the last. 
The hon. Member had touched upon a 
great variety of topics, some of which, 
perhaps, might with propriety be dis- 
cussed in Committee. He asked ques- 
tions about Mr. Olifford Lloyd, whether 
that gentleman would return to Ireland? 
Whether he would do so or not was a 
question upon which he (Mr. Courtney) 
could say nothing; but he could say 
that that gentleman would not be one of 
the five gentlemen to whom these sala- 
ries of £1,000 would be paid, and so 
would not come within the operation of 
the Bill. Then the hon. Member referred 
to the present condition of Ireland, and 
he was glad to agree that it was one of 
quiet and order. But, at the end of his 
speech, the hon. Member introduced an 
illustration, which, if worth anything as 
an argument, told in favour of the Bill ; 
for if, as he said, these salaries should 
be paid only when the state of things 
was quiet and orderly, then there was a 
good argument for the payment of the 
salaries, the position to which the hon. 
Member referred being realized. 
Coronet. NOLAN said, the whole 
statement of the Secretary to the Trea-. 
sury amounted to this—that he did not 
like the course of the Estimates to be 
interfered with by the necessity of voting 
a sum for these salaries year after year. 
Asa general rule, Irish Members had 
been rather anxious to simplify the Es- 
timates, and to do all they could to put 
them clearly and distinctly before the 
Committee, so, if they now resisted the 
Bill, it was not from any wish to cause 
any inconvenience to the discussion of 
the Estimates. The statement of the 
hon. Gentleman was altogether beside 
the real facts of the case. Irish Mem- 
bers looked at the Bill as a step in the 
direction of the French system, dividing 
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the country into five great Police De- 
partments, sub-dividing these again 
among other Resident Magistrates. 
Whether this was desirable, or whether 
it was more desirable to leave things as 
they were in Ireland, certainly it was no 
trivial matter. The position so long as 
the Special Magistrates depended upon 
special Votes in the Estimates was one of 
truce ; but if once the Bill were allowed 
to pass, it would be the starting point 
for that system of division and sub-divi- 
sion to which he had referred. So, the 
principle of the Bill was of sufficient im- 

ortance to be thoroughly discussed on 
its merits. He did not think they had 
had the history of the Bill. He had re- 
ferred to the Library, and he could give 
the House the result of a Commission 
on the subject, after aninquiry, presided 
over by a well-known man, to which he 
would direct the attention of the House. 
What happened to the Bill last year? 
This Bill, or one like it, was then intro- 
duced—— 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; a much 
larger Bill. 

Coroner NOLAN: Then it was a 
much larger Bill. It was maznifest there 
was a considerable difference of opinion 
in reference to it. The Government 
found that they might or might not 
have the Conservatives with them, while 
they would have all the Irish Members 
against them, and there was a prospect 
of a troublous end of the Session, much 
to be deplored. He did not think they 
should separate with a feeling of divi- 
sion from English Members, the latter 
overruling the general opinion of Irish 
Members; that was a deplorable con- 
dition of things, much to be deprecated. 
And now came the Bill of last year in 
disguise. A good deal had been elimi- 
nated, they were told, by the Chief Se- 
cretary ; but the essential money part was 
that there were to be five Resident Magis- 
trates with salaries higher than those of 
other Resident Magistrates, and, if there 
was any meaning in the Bill, these five 
would be placed over the heads of the 
others. Last year it was found that the 
state of Business was such that it would 
be greatly facilitated by the withdrawal 
of a Bill so extremely objectionable to 
Irish Members; but now the Govern- 
ment appeared to take a different view, 
and there were two faults to be found 
with them for it. He considered it a 
violation of the promise of the Prime 
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Minister that no contentious matter 
should be taken in the course of winding 
up the Business of the Session—his hon. 
Friend had touched upon that—and the 
other point was the unreasonableness of 
proceeding with such a Bill at 2 o’clock 
in the morning. To expect the Irish 
Members, then, after a long Sitting, to 
give all the reasons, financial and other- 
wise, against the Bill, was treating those 
Members extremely unfairly. There 
were enough English Members present 
to outvote the Irish Members; but, be- 
fore they did so, it was right they should 
have a little information in regard to the 
subject. The proposition was to give 
salaries of £1,000 each to five Special 
Magistrates. Now, in reference to that, 
he would point out that a Commission 
which sat in 1872 drew a great distinc- 
tion between consolidated salaries and 
salaries with allowances. The allow- 
ances were considerable for two horses 
for an ordinary Resident Magistrate, an 
orderly and a clerk, and stationery; but 
this last was a small item not worth 
taking into account. Now, he should 
like to ask whether the Secretary to the 
Treasury intended this to be a consoli- 
dated salary to include all expenses of 
horses, orderly, and clerk, or were they 
to understand that these allowances were 
to be in addition to the salary of £1,000 
a-year? This was important; the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury should be aware 
of the difference. The Report of the 
Commission of December, 1872—a small 
Commission in numbers, but a strong 
one—Lord Monk, extremely well quali- 
fied to preside; Major Miles O’Reilly, 
well acquainted with Irish affairs; and 
Mr. 8. A. Blackwood—these gentlemen 
made a Report in reference to the Irish 
Resident Magistracy, and it had relation 
to the subject of the Bill, and the ques- 
tion of the division of Ireland into De- 
partments. But he would be glad if the 
Secretary to the Treasury would hold 
out some hope that this might be entered 
upon in the daytime, for it was extremely 
troublesome to ask the attention of the 
House to it at such a time. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Coronet NOLAN continued. It was 
an ungrateful task to enter upon figures 
at such a late hour, and he was sure 
Members would be glad to have the 
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matter postponed to a more reasonable 
hour, say before midnight; but it was 
useful, as bearing upon the Bill, to 
touch upon the Report of the Commis- 
sion he had mentioned. In 1872, when 
the Commission reported, they found 
that the Resident Magistracy of Ireland 
were divided into three classes—first, 
those with £500 a-year; secondly, those 
with £400 a-year; and, thirdly, the class 
with £300 a-year. £400 was the nor- 
mal figure; but a certain small number 
received an extra £100. And then 
they came to the important question of 
allowances. If these were insignificant 
he would not trouble the House with 
them ; but, as the Commission pointed out, 
they were considerable—two horses, £73; 
orderly, £42; clerk, £36 ; stationery, £8; 
a total of £159 a-year. Now, he asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury afew minutes 
since, did the £1,000 mean a consoli- 
dated salary, or was it exclusive of al- 
lowances ? and he had been informed it 
was exclusive of allowances. So, then, 
the Bill would give £1,200 a-year, for 
he supposed the scale would be some- 
what higher than that allowed for ordi- 
nary magistrates. Under some circum- 
stances he might not object to providing 
this salary; but coupling with this the fact 
that the Bill was brought in between 2 
and 3 o’clock in the morning, that there 
was going to be a revolution in the Civil 
procedure in Ireland, and that the Go- 
vernment would have, besides officials, 
only one Irish Member to support them, 
surely they might be allowed the benefit 
of speaking at a time when their words 
could find attention. However, as that 
was not allowed, he must go on, and he 
would point out that the Commission of 
1872 did not recommend anything like 
this rise of salary of £1,000 a-year. 
They proposed an increase of £100, and 
the same scale as that of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. In spite of this 
Report, the Government now wished not 
to make an increase of £100; but they 
wished to introduce a new class of 
magistrates, not raising salaries to £500 
or £600, but to £1,000, plus allowances 
—an extraordinary increase of £400 or 
£500 over what was recommended by a 
Royal Commission composed of men 
thoroughly trusted by the Government, 
and who were at the time fair exponents 
of Irish feeling. Now, the Government 
were completely overruling their own 
Commission. Not only so, but there 
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was no assurance that these would be 
inclusive salaries, as the Commission 
recommended ; so very likely the in- 
crease would be £600 instead of the 
£100 recommended—an extraordinary 
increase in these days, when economy, 
though not practised, was advocated by 
every speaker with a view to the Gene- 
ral Election ; and it must bring consider- 
able discredit to the Government. Not 
only was this extravagant sum to be 
paid, but the proposition was brought on 
at atime when protests against it on the 
part of Irish or English Members on 
behalf of the taxpayers could not be 
made known through the usual channels 
of information. As to the point of ob- 
jection, other Members could treat it 
much better than he could. Why should 
Ireland be made the subject of this very 
extraordinary experiment in Civil ad- 
ministration? When he said extraordi- 
nary, he meant according to English 
ideas; he was aware that France was 
divided and sub-divided for Civil and 
Military purposes, all jurisdiction cen- 
tralizing to one Department. Up to two 
years ago there was nothing of the kind 
in Ireland. So far as he understood 
from general knowledge, each Resident 
Magistrate reported directly to the Go- 
vernment, each Resident Magistrate in 
his own district was totally independent 
of others, though, no doubt, when a 
senior magistrate was at hand, his 
advice was availed of; but, in refer- 
ence to his administration, the magis- 
trate communicated with the Government 
direct, and this independent position 
was valuable to him in his position of 
Judge. But now all this was to be 
changed at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
without the country having an oppor- 
tunity of hearing all about it or express- 
ing an opinion ; and, accompanied with 
an extravagant waste of money, it was 
proposed to put a group of from 10 to 
20 magistrates under a Head Magistrate, 
with power of reporting upon and check- 
ing their action. Consequently, instead 
of dealing with a Central Authority, 
composed of men of position like the 
Chief Secretary, men who might fairly 
be supposed to represent English feeling 
and the power of England, instead of 
that magistrates would be put under 
gentlemen chosen from the Police, to 
whom they would be entirely subordi- 
nate, and who would have the power of 
reporting upon their conduct. So far as 
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they acted as a Police Force in their ad- 
ministrative capacity, he found no fault; 
but part of the functions of a Resident 
Magistrate in Ireland was to act as a 
minor Judge. The Resident Magistrate 
held very much the same position as a 
Police Magistrate in England ; and if in 
England four or five of these gentlemen 
were subordinated to a superior, it was 
not in human nature to suppose that 
they would not desire to please their im- 
mediate superior by the decisions they 
might be called upon to give. A great 
amount of injustice would result, not, 
perhaps, for the first 10 or 20 years, be- 
cause English justice was founded very 
much on precedent; but there would 
eventually be a great amount of injus- 
tice, and certainly a want of respect for 
English law thus administered. This 
was what the Bill sought to do in Ire- 
land. Not having their own Parliament 
and Ministry, Irish public opinion would 
not have the slightest influence on these 
magistrates, who would, of course, look 
to their immediate superior, and unless 
they were something more than men 
their judgment would be influenced by 
the wish to conciliate their superior. 
He thought he had made out a very 
fair case against passing the Bill now. 
He had not much faith in the efficacy 
of arguments delivered between 2 and 
3 o’clock in the morning; but if resist- 
ance was hopeless, it was better than no 
resistance at all, and it was his duty to 
point out the injustice sought to be en- 
forced against the wish of Irish Mem- 
bers. The Government were going to 
give an extravagant sum to a new class 
of Irish magistrates, and to make a 
complete change in the administration 
of Ireland—they were going to put one 
set of magistrates under another set 
raised from their own ranks. Magis- 
trate after magistrate had spoken and 
written to him of the great pecuniary 
losses they had suffered a couple of 
years ago when there was the reorgani- 
zation. A whole lot of magistrates had 
been placed on pension, and this was a 
state of things the Bi!l would perpetuate. 
A magistrate had written to him saying 
how he had kept his district perfectly 
quiet ; he was then transferred to another 
district where a serious crime had been 
committed ; he did all he could to pacify 
the people, and did so; but he was put 
out of the service—he was reorganized. 
Formerly magistrates had some influence 
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with the Government; but now they 
were under the Special Magistrate and 
liable to be put on pension, not always 
getting the full-time pension. Thus Mr. 
Percival, who would have had one scale 
of pension at 15 years’ service, and a 
higher scale at 20 years, was superseded 
at the end of 19 years’ service. He said 
that the duties of the magistrates, who 
sometimes acted as Judges, and at other 
times acted largely as a sort of superior 
police, should be clearly defined if a Bill 
of this kind must be brought in; but he 
warned the Government that they were 
taking a dangerous step with regard to 
Ireland. He was of opinion that in 
their judicial functions the magistrates 
should be placed under the Judges; let 
them, at any rate, be placed under men 
of high professional position and of high 
character, and then the Irish people 
would have some guarantee of a fair 
result. But the Government were going 
to put them under five gentlemen, of 
whom the people knew little or nothing, 
who were not men of high professional 
or social position, who could not be 
looked up to as guides, and who he 
feared, moreover, would wish to make 
all their decisions uniform. They would, 
of course, say amongst themselves that 
they did not want one decision given in 
Kerry and another given in Cork quite 
different to it. They would say—‘ We 
want uniformity of decisions;” and in 
that case he thought the course of jus- 
tice was likely to be somewhat interfered 
with. The system which the Govern- 
ment proposed to pursue must neces- 
sarily bring about that vicious state of 
things; and, therefore, he hoped that 
some Member of the Government would 
rise, either then or later on, and give 
them some assurance that these five ma- 
gistrates were not to be placed over the 
heads of all the other majistrates in 
Ireland. The Bill had much more im- 
portance than the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had attributed to it; and he thought 
the hon. Gentleman would be well ad- 
vised either to withdraw it altogether for 
that Session, or, at any rate, put it off 
until it could be properly discussed. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that the 
Bill was against the spirit of the Act of 
37 & 38 Vict., which provided that the . 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland should 
be in certain classes—not more than 20 
in Class 1, and not more than 82 in 
Class 2, and a certain number in Cless 3, 
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the salaries being for each class more 
than for the; class below it. He con- 
tended that this Bill, which dealt with 
so small a matter, ought not to have 
been decorated with the title of ‘‘ Money 
Bill,” which had led many Members 
interested in the question to go away 
under the impression that it was blocked. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury could not have communicated 
with the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, because the views 
he had expressed in its justification 
were not embodied in the Bill before 
the House. He asked the hon. Gentle- 
man how he could justify the insertion 
in the Bill of such a clause as that which 
began— 

‘‘ Provided that no more than five of such 
magistrates shall at any time be entitled to 
receive by way of salary &c. ?” 

It seemed to him that if the statement 
of the right hon, Gentleman was true, 
and if, as was alleged, the argument of 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) was not justified by facts, this 
was an idle provision to insert in the 
Bill. It also seemed to him that if they 
were to allow the Act to pass in its pre- 
sent form the Government would have 
an opportunity under the Estimates of 
further increasing the salaries of the 
magistrates in Ireland. He looked par- 
ticularly to this question of salaries ; and 
he considered that the action of the Go- 
vernment in introducing this Bill at a 
late period of the Session, and at a time 
when the public mind in Ireland had, to 
a great extent, settled duwn, as nothing 
short of a deliberate attempt to stir up 
strife in Ireland. No matter what might 
be the end and aim of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it could not 
fail to stir up feeling, because the Bill 
was known to be an effort to reward 
men who had been established as a 
Directory in Ireland during the last few 
years, simply because they had done 
their duty towards their friends. Then, 
who were the men whose salaries were 
to be increased ? Would the right hon. 


Gentleman give an assurance that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was not one of them? 
Again, he had to ask whether Captain 
Plunkett was included in the number ? 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, in the worst days, 
had never been so brutal or reckless of 
the feelings of the people of Ireland as 
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Castein Plunkett had been ; and, by this 
Bill, the Government were simply open- 
ing up again questions with regard to 
the conduct of this man which had al- 
ready been discussed. He was astonished 
that hon. Members opposite should re- 
main out of their beds to enable the 
Irish Executive to perpetrate a job for 
the administration of Ireland. If these 
men were entitled to reward there might 
be more reasons for the Bill. But when 
it was known that they were simply men 
of one or two years’ standing, that they 
were not men of local position or experi- 
ence, it was quite clear that it was only 
because they were the relatives of Lords 
and of certain gentlemen who could put 
the machinery of the Government in 
motion in Ireland that a Bill was brought 
in to increase their salaries. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) had drawn attention to the enor- 
mous salaries which these officials al- 
ready received; and he had shown that, 
over and above their fixed salary, they 
received allowances for horses and or- 
derlies, and that if they did not employ 
the police they received £20 or £30 
a-year for orderlies to carry their mes- 
sages. The right hon. Gentleman need 
not be at all incredulous on this matter; 
he had very little practical knowledge 
of Irish questions, and Irish Members 
had been brought into more intimate 
connection with the magistrates of Ire- 
land than the right hon. Gentleman, 
and they could speak more correctly as 
to their duties and the manner in which 
they discharged them, One of the first 
debates of the present Session arose with 
regard to these extraordinary magis- 
trates, and day by day Questions were 
asked in that House concerning their 
conduct. They had recently a statement 
read by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), signed by the 
members of the Corporation of Limerick, 
to the effect that their city had been 
kept in a state of turmoil from the mo- 
ment Mr. Clifford Lloyd went there to 
the moment when he left, at which time 
every kind of disturbance disappeared. 
These magistrates did not belong to the 
people—they belonged to the landlord 
class, and they used their position to 
serve the class interested in oppressing 
the people; and, so long as the Govern- 
ment endowed them with enormous sala- 
ries, the Government might be assured 
there would be the element of continued 
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disturbance in Ireland, and a source of 
trouble to the Government whenever 
Irish Members had an opportunity of 
addressing that House on the questiont 
He thought that the Irish Government 
should have learned by experience in 
past years, by disturbances occurring 
in the country, and, above all, by the 
abominable actions recently brought to 
light, not to endow the magistrates with 
the enormous salaries proposed. By this 
Bill the Government proposed, in the 
first place, to divide the country into 
sections, and to put it under the charge 
of a certain number of magistrates. 
Now, that was entirely opposed to the 
feelings of the people, and was a system 
which the Government would not for 
one moment think of introducing into 
this country. How, then, did they justify 
its introduction into Ireland? It was 
certainly not for the purpose of keeping 
peace in that country ; the object of the 
Bill could not be to further the interests 
of peace and order. Its effect would be 
directly opposite to that; and it was 
never in the interest of peace that such 
a proposal occurred to the minds of 
whatever Ministers were responsible for 
the Bill. It was simply to order a cer- 
tain number of officials to be rewarded 
for their deliberate lying and slandering 
the people, and for the manner in which 
they had kept them in a state of excite- 
ment during the last few years. The 
persons he had mentioned had reduced 
the names of the magistracy and Go- 
vernment to a scandal. He thought it 
his duty to protest in the strongest 
manner against the action of the Go- 
vernment in introducing the Bill at that 
period of the Session. There was no 
necessity for the Bill; the people of 
Ireland did not want it, and the persons 
to be served by it were the small land- 
lord class only. They were not men of 
experience, nor men of intelligence; nor 
were they men whose impartial dealing 
had commended them to the confidence 
of the people ; on the contrary, the men 
who were to receive the advantage of 
the Act were the disturbers of the peace, 
men who would use their position to 
serve the class to which they belonged, 
and who were likely to be a continual 
source of strife and disorder. 

Mr. KENNY said, it appeared that, 
owing to the “ unfortunate conscientious- 
ness’ with which the Estimates were 
prepared, hon. Members had sometimes 
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an opportunity of discovering very ex- 
traordinary breaches of the Orders of 
the House with regard to the Vote for 
the Irish Magistracy. So far back as 
last March a discussion took place in 
that House upon a Vote asked for by 
the Secretary to the Treasury. That 
Vote was one which was illegal in re- 
spect of its being in excess of the amount 
allowed by the State; but at the time it 
was argued skilfully by the Secretary to 
the Treasury, and also by the Attorney 
General for England, that the matter 
would be set right by the fact that the 
Votes had to be legalized by the Appro- 
priation Act, and that the passing of that 
Act was sufficient in itself to legalize 
any Vote of money passed in that 
House. That was the opinion which 
the Secretary to the Treasury put for- 
ward in very definite language. He 
would quote from Hansard, because the 
expression made use of on that occa- 
sion by the Secretary to the Treasury, in 
replying to the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor), seemed to 
him of importance. The hon. Member 
said that what he stated was that the 
terms of the Act would be superseded 
by the terms of the Appropriation Act. 
Now, he (Mr. Kenny) wanted to know, if 
the terms of the Act of Parliament were 
to be superseded by the Appropriation 
Act, what was the use of introducing,‘at 
that hour of the morning, a Bill which 
must be entirely unnecessary? It 
seemed to him that every argument ad- 
vanced at the time by the Secretary to 
the Treasury tended to show that the 
House of Commons was now being 
asked to go through a mockery, and to 
waste the public time. He should now 
like to ask what were the functions of 
the five gentlemen whom it was proposed 
to pay under this Act? 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. KENNY, continuing, said, he 
was, when he was interrupted by the 
counting of the House, asking what 
were the special functions of the gentle- 
men whom it was proposed to appoint 
and to pay enormous salaries under this 
Act? As well as he could understand, 
the functions of those gentlemen were to 
supervise the actions of the various Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates within their dis- 
trict, and to represent to Dublin Castle 
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occasionally the result of their experi- 
ence; but, beyond that, to take no active 
part in discharging any duties which 
were usually discharged by magistrates, 
or to serve any useful purpose whatever 
in Ireland. Now, it was proposed to pay 
these men £1,000 a-year, and it was pro- 
posed, in addition, to allowthem a sum of 
£100 for expenses; in other words, they 
were each to receive £1,100 a-year. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary made, at one time, a great deal of 
the proposed saving on the allowances. 
The ordinary magistrates in Ireland 
succeeded in obtaining from the Trea- 
sury something like £460 for allowances, 
and these gentlemen were only to re- 
ceive an allowance of £100 each per 
annum. ‘The difference was very easily 
accounted for, because the men who were 
stationed in different districts had, prac- 
tically, little or no work to do; whereas 
the ordinary Resident Magistrates had to 
travel from place to place for the pur- 
pose of proceeding to Petty Sessions 
Courts. He should like to hear from 
some responsible Irish official—the So- 
licitor General (Mr. Walker) was the 
only responsible official now in his place 
—and he (Mr. Kenny) should like to 
know from him what particular advan- 
tage there was in appointing a man like 
Mr. Reed to preside in the County Gal- 
way? How would that gentleman know 
what took place in a remote district of 
Connemara? The proposed appoint- 
ments seemed to be entirely superfluous. 
He was not much in favour of centrali- 
zation; but the species of centralization 
which was now proposed seemed to him 
to be the worst of all, because it dele- 
gated to minor officials the powers which 
at the present time were discharged by 
men in a more responsible position, and 
who had a check placed over them which 
the new magistrates would be entirely 
free from. He should also like to know 
what assurance the Government would 
be prepared to give that the men who 
were appointed would not be equally as 
objectionable to the people as Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd was? The Secretary to the 
Treasury made a great deal, at the be- 
ginning of the Session, of the statement 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd was not duly ap- 
pointed ; but the Irish people had no 
guarantee that Mr. Clifford Lloyd would 
not be re-appointed at some future date. 
Anyhow, they were perfectly aware that 
one of the officials proposed to be made 
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under this Act was Captain Plunkett, 
who, if it were possible, was even more 
obnoxious than Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Of 
the four Special Magistrates receiving 
these allowances, three of them were Pro- 
testants, and only one, Captain Plunkett, 
was nominally a Catholic, or he pre- 
tended to be something of the sort. 
They would like to know whether it was 
proposed to continue to appoint to these 
important positions men who were of the 
Protestant religion, men who were Free- 
masons, and who were probably ap- 
pointed to these responsible positions 
because they were Freemasons ? He did 
not think the Secretary to the Treasury 
was at all well advised in introducing a 
Bill of that kind at that period of the 
Session. It was perfectly clear that the 
Bill had very little or no chance of pass- 
ing; and upon his (Mr. Courtney’s) own 
showing, at an earlier period of the 
Session, and on the showing of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker), the 
Bill was entirely unnecessary and frivo- 
lous. He (Mr. Kenny) hoped that if the 
Bill was intended to proceed further, 
many very sweeping alterations would 
be made in it during its passage through 
Committee. He noticed in the Bill a 
great many points that required remedy- 
ing; and he found that his Colleagues 
objected to many of the details of the 
Bill, short as it was. He supposed he 
and his hon. Friends could not very well 
prevent the Bill being read a second 
time at that Sitting; but there was one 
thing certain, and that was that, even 
at the risk of prolonging the Session for 
an indefinite period, they must demand 
that in Committee the Bill should re- 
ceive full and ample consideration. 

Mr. GRAY said, that if the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury was determined to 
take the second reading of the Bill that 
night, as he evidently was, he (Mr. 
Gray) took it that it would have to be 
by the exercise of those physical powers 
which the hon. Gentleman used to dis- 
play with so much advantage when he 
sat upon the Opposition side of the 
House. He (Mr. Gray) remembered 
that at that time the hon. Gentleman 
thought nothing of sitting up till 5 or 6 
o’clock in the morning when he wanted 
to elucidate the condition of the Zulus, 
or the South African problem ; indeed, 
it was only about 5 or 6 in the morn- 
ing that the hon. Gentleman used to get 
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lively. This Bill was from every con- 
ceivable point most objectionable, and 
the manner in which it was being pressed 
forward that night was only charac- 
teristic of it as a whole. He could 
scarcely imagine what the House would 
think of a measure of this kind if it 
referred to any other portion of the 
United Kingdom, and it was being dealt 
with in the manner in which the Go- 
vernment was dealing with this Bill. 
In the first place, they had an exceed- 
ingly important measure introduced 
without any kind of explanation, and in 
the absence of the responsible Minister 
who ought to have charge of it, and 
who ought to be prepared to explain 
and defend it. Inthe second place, they 
had the vast majority of the Members 
representing that portion of the King- 
dom with which the Bill dealt strongly 
opposed to it, and they had present a 
bare quorum of the House composed of 
English and Scotch Members, most of 
whom, happily for themselves, had been 
enjoying that repose here which they 
ought to have been enjoying, and which 
they would have been enjoying, more 
comfortably elsewhere, but for the action 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury, and who were only re- 
maining to force their opinions, or the 
opinions of the Secretary to the Treasury, 
upon the Irish people. Well, if such a 
Sere were applied to Scotland, the 

otch Members would resist it very 
determinedly, and probably very much 
more acrimoniously than the Irish Mem- 
bers were resisting this Bill. But the 
Government would never dream for a 
moment of attempting at 4 o’clock, or 
half-past 3 o’clock in the morning, of 
forcing a Scotch Bill through the House 
in spite of the determined opposition of 
the Scotch Representatives who hap- 
pened to be in attendance; they would 
never dream of doing such a thing with 
reference to the smallest detail of Eng- 
lish legislation. Of course, this Bill 
merely referred to Ireland, and as it was 
merely the Representatives of Ireland 
who objected to it, it was a good sub- 
ject for a joke on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He had no doubt the Govern- 
ment would succeed that night in doing 
what they desired. Whether it would 
serve good government in Ireland, or 
serve the rapid advance of Governmental 
Business during the remainder of the 
Session, was yet tobeseen. Now, what 
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was the justification which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary endea- 
voured to make out for the somewhat 
changed views of the Government with 
reference to this measure? The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had denied that 
there had been any change of front at 
all, and that the introduction of a note 
in the Estimates was sufficient in itself 
to sanction the payment of these in- 
creased salaries, and that the legality 
would be quite covered by embodying 
the practical repeal of a former Act of 
Parliament in the Appropriation Bill. 
Now, for the sake of omitting a note in 
the Estimates, the hon. Gentleman did 
not hesitate, as the Representative of 
the Government that night, to contend 
with the entire body of Irish Members. 
The hon. Gentleman had not got one 
single Irish Member that night to say 
one solitary word in support of his Bill, 
and he evidently did not care whether 
he did or not. For the sake of omitting 
a note in the Estimates, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would keep the Irish Members 
there until their right of speech was 
exhausted, until their energies, which 
could not compete with those of the hon. 
Member himself—until they were ex- 
hausted, and until he had forced the Bill 
through a second reading. The Bill 
contained a vitally important principle ; 
but if the contention of the Secretary to 
the Treasury were correct—namely, that 
the payment of these Resident Magis- 
trates would be legally covered by an 
Estimate embodied in the Appropriation 
Bill, the position was very different in- 
deed, if that method were adopted, than 
it would be if the method which they now 
proposed were acceded to—namely, the 
embodiment of the Estimate in a separate 
Bill. What was the case? The condi- 
tion of Ireland for the last few years 
had been exceedingly excepiional. As 
had been pointed out by former speakers, 
in consequence of the distress and ex- 
citement and agitation which had pre- 
vailed, crime had existed in the country. 
Under similar circumstances there would 
be an unusual amount of crime in any 
country. The Government, however, 
found the necessity of taking extra- 
ordinary measures to deal with the state 
of affairs. One of the extraordinary 
measures they took—wisely or unwisely, 
he did not propose to discuss now—was 
the appointment of a number of gentle- 
men whom they were pleased to call 
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Special Resident Magistrates, and whom 
they endowed with exceptional powers. 
They wanted to pay these gentlemen, 
and they did pay them, special remunera- 
tion for their services, and up to this 
they had embodied the payments in the 
Estimates. From the explanation of the 
Secretary to the Treasury—he(Mr. Gray) 
had not looked at the Estimates himself, 
for he was not present when the subject 
was discussed some time ago—the Trea- 
sury put a sub-note to the Estimates 
calling attention to the fact that special 
remuneration was meted out to the 
Special Resident Magistrates in question. 
Now, if that procedure was followed in 
the future this fact would be clearly 
marked out—that this was an exceptional 
transaction which the Irish people might 
hope some day or other to see an end of, 
and it would be a legitimate subject for 
discussion on the Kstimates whenever 
the Irish Members thought fit to raise 
it, until the time had come when an 
arrangement of a permanent character 
was made and the note for-the excep- 
tional demand disappeared. That would 
be proper and perfectly legitimate; but 
the Secretary to the Treasury wanted to 
get rid of the opportunity of discussion— 
he wanted to shelve this question once 
for all, and he wanted to obtain, not a 
Vote to reward five men for exceptional 
services rendered in exceptional times, 
but the power, in perpetuity, of selecting 
from the Irish Resident Magistracy five 
men to be specially rewarded for special 
political services. Ifthere was one prin- 
ciple more dear to the average English- 
m an than another, and which was treated 
as absolutely a portion of the Constitution, 
it was that the Judges of the land, and 
the Judges in an inferior position to 
those in the Superior Courts, should be, 
in the first place, unapproachable, and 
should, in the second place, be placed 
above political temptation by having 
their position fixed, and should not be 
subject to have their judgments or 
actions warped by political rewards 
which might be held out to them. But 
that was all very fine and admirable for 
England ; but for Ireland it was a mere 
subject of jest between the Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) and the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), 
who could not even conceal their laughter 
at the notion that principles which were 
sacred in England were at all applicable 
to Ireland. It was now proposed to 
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leave the position of the ordinary body 
of Resident Magistrates in Ireland ab- 
solutely unchanged, and to pay those 
magistrates salaries varying from a 
minimum of £300 to a maximum of £500 
a-year. But it was proposed to take 
power by this Bill to select, at the dis- 
cretion of the Executive of the day, five 
of these magistrates to be rewarded with 
twice the maximum salary. He had 
looked over the evidence given before the 
Commission to which reference had been 
made, and he found that the first wit- 
ness examined was the gentleman who 
signed the Memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, on which Memorial the Commis- 
sion was issued. Mr. Edward Fitzgerald 
Ryan was examined, and said his salary 
was £500 a-year, and that he had held 
the post of Resident Magistrate since 
February, 1846—that was to say, that 
at the time he was examined he had 
held the office for nearly 40 years. 
This man had served the Queen faith- 
fully for nearly 40 years, and he 
and euch as he had done their duty to 
the satisfaction of the Crown, and the 
Executive, and probably also to the 
satisfaction of the people for 35 or 40 
years ; he and such as he were to be left 
at a salary of £500 a-year, while Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, Mr. Blake, and Captain 
Plunkett, who only came over two or 
three years ago, who had made them- 
selves extremely obnoxious, who had 
been the cause of great disturbances, of 
quartering extra police on many dis- 
tricts, and the effects of whose mischievoug 
system would long be felt in the country, 
were to be picked out and rewarded 
with double salary of the men who had 
really done their duty faithfully. The 
Secretary to the Treasury proposed that 
they should give to the Executive, in 
perpetuity, the power thus to corrupt 
the entire Magistracy of Ireland, because 
the evil effects of the proposed system 
would not be confined to the five men 
who would be appointed in the first 
place. The Executive would have an 
improper and corruptive influence over 
the Resident Magistrates in the country; 
the Resident Magistrates would have 
constantly dangling before their eyes a 
reward of a double salary, if only they 
made themselves sufficiently obnoxious 
to the people. And that was the little 
Bill which the Secretary to the Treasury 
said was a mere formality. That was 
what the hon, Gentleman gave them to 
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understand was the.effect of the Bill, 
the second reading of which he proposed 
in the absence of the responsible Minis- 
ter the Chief Secretary in a two sen- 
tence speech; and were he (Mr. Gray) 
and his Friends to be considered un- 
reasonable or obstructive because they 
opposed such a Bill as that by all the 
Forms of the House? He did not hesi- 
tate to say that if the same principle 
were to be applied to the portions of the 
country represented by other hon. Mem- 
bers, those hon. Members would do pre- 
cisely the same as the Irish Members 
were now doing, and it did poor credit 
to the good sense of English or Scotch 
Members to remain there at the dictation 
of the Government Whips for the pur- 
pose of crushing the Irish Members. 
Of course, the speeches that were made 
were of no interest to English and Scotch 
Members. Naturally enough they were 
not affected by the Bill, their consti- 
tuencies would not be harassed or over- 
taxed by the action of the men it was 

roposed to create a special class by this 

ill; but the people of Ireland knew by 
experience the mischief that such men 
had caused in Ireland. The Irish people 
knew perfectly well that if they gave 
power to override the ordinary law, and 
to hold out to Judges the prospect of 
exceptional and enormous rewards for 
what the Government called special ser- 
vices, but what the Irish people called 
special injuries, the effect upon the coun- 
try would be most disastrous. What 
was the excuse for this proposal? A 
few years ago a Memorial signed on the 
part of all the Resident Magistrates of 
reland, complaining that their pay was 
fixed in the year 1836 at a figure which 
was altogether inadequate now-a-days, 
in view of the increased cost of living, 
was presented to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Government, at the request of the 
Memorialists, appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the grievances of 
the Resident Magistrates, and in the 
Treasury Minute appointing the Com- 
mission it was stated that they had 
written to Mr. Ryan to the following 
effect :—That his Memorial of the 17th 
instant, representing the insufficiency of 
the salaries received by the Resident 
Magistrates, had been brought under the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and that the subject would be included 
in the scope of the inquiries about to be 
made by the Commission into the salaries 
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of the Civil servants of Ireland, and it 
was added that— 

“The present system of allowances to Resi- 
dent Magistrates is considered to be open to 
objection, and that the attention of the Com. 
missioners will be directed, not only to the 
amount of salaries received by magistrates, but 
also to placing their emoluments under more 
satisfactory regulation.” 

Was that done in this Bill? Why, there 
was not a single word to that effect. 
The whole body of magistrates applied 
to have a reasonable increase made to 
their salaries, which varied from a mini- 
mum of £300 to a maximum of £500 a- 
year. A Commission was appointed, 
evidence was received, and the Commis- 
sion recommended various increases. 
The Government did not attach any im- 
portance to those recommendations, or, 
if they did, they did not act upon any 
single oneof them. Instead of that they 
introduced an extraordinary Bill giving 
power to double the maximum salaries 
of five individual magistrates, and leave 
the condition of the Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland unchanged. The Government 
did not think it necessary to say one 
single word in justification of this mea- 
sure, not even one word of explanation 
until it was wrung reluctantly from the 
Secretary to the Treasury by the oppo- 
sition of Irish Members, though they 
did think they were quite justified in 
keeping a House until that hour (3.40) 
to compel the Representatives of Ireland 
to pass the second reading of the Bill. 
The Irish Members did not pretend to 
have the marvellous powers which en- 
abled the Secretary to the Treasury to 
resist so long and so successfully on 
some previous occasions large majorities 
in the House of Commons when that 
hon. Gentleman found himself in Oppo- 
sition. They were not able to speak for 
two or three hours at a stretch in the 
face of a majority who would not listen 
to one word they said, a feat he remem- 
bered the hon. Gentleman performing in 
speaking upon the question of Woman 
Suffrage. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Well, per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman only spoke an 
hour or an hour and a-half; but he 
seemed to speak two or three hours. If 
the Irish Members did not succeed in 
counting out the House on this occasion, 
the Government would exhaust them 
and succeed in carrying the second read- 
ing; but they would probably prolong 
thereby the debates in Supply for two 
or three days. The action the Govern- 
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ment were now taking had caused the 
greatest discontent in Ireland, and it 
would still further demoralize the whole 
body of Resident Magistrates in the 
country; it would make the Resident 
Magistrates discontented ; it would give 
to the officials of Dublin Castle further 
means of corruption, which undoubtedly 
they would use, as they always had used 
them, in opposition to the interests of 
the country; it would increase the diffi- 
culties of governing Ireland, and, per- 
sonally, he failed to see what conceivable 
good object could be served by it. 

Mr. SMALL said, that as he listened 
to the progress of the debate he was re- 
minded of one that took place in the 
House during the last Session, a short 
time after he had the honour to be 
elected a Member of the House. The 
debate appeared to be very similar to 
the one which took place upon the Bill 
for the reconstitution of the Constabu- 
lary Force in Ireland. As if it were to 
make the parallel more remarkable, the 
Irish Constabulary Bill also singled out 
five officers for special rewards. That 
Bill came to a more untimely end than 
its promoters wished, and he had little 
doubt that would be the fate of the Bill 
now under consideration. He listened 
most attentively to the speech which the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury made in introducing the mea- 
sure, and from that speech he gathered 
that the principal reason ‘for the intro- 
duction of the Bill was that the Treasury 
might be spared the trouble of putting 
some foot-note in the Estimates in future 
years. That argument he failed to 
understand; because if the payments 
which had been made in former years 
were legal, what earthly necessity was 
there for a special Bill providing for 
those payments ? If the payments, how- 
ever, were not legal, did the Govern- 
ment mean to say that it was coming to 
the House to ask for a Bill of Indem- 
nity? He had taken the trouble to look 
into the accounts which had hitherto 
regulated the salaries of Resident Magis- 
trates in Ireland, and he had observed 
with some surprise there had been a regu- 
lar and constant rise in the salaries of 
those officials. Why that should be so 
greatly puzzled him, and it had puzzled 
him all the more because the population 
of Ireland had not increased during the 
last 30 or 40 years. As a matter of fact, 
the number of people in Ireland, over 
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whom the Resident Magistrates had 
exercised jurisdiction, had very much 
decreased instead of increasing; and, 
therefore, he could not see why the pet 
officials of the English Government in 
Ireland should receive larger salaries 
with a smaller number of people to deal 
with and with similar duties to perform. 
In the year 1836 an Act was passed de- 
claring that every magistrate appointed 
should receive a salary not exceeding 
£400 a-year; but the House must bear, 
in mind that the Act did not declare that 
every magistrate should receive that 
amount, but that that should be the 
maximum, and a magistrate might have 
received only a nominal salary. In 1853 
another Act was passed, by which the 
Lord Lieutenant was empowered to in- 
crease the salaries of not more than 20 
magistrates toa sum not exceeding £500 
per annum, and there, again, £500 was 
the maximum that any magistrate could 
receive. Since that time the salaries of 
these magistrates had been increased at 
different periods, until at last, by an Act 
37 & 38 Vict., they were divided into 
three classes. The third class were, 
under that Act, to receive salaries of 
£300, or not exceeding £425 ; the second 
class were to receive salaries of £400, 
or not exceeding £550; the first class 
were to receive salaries of £500, or not 
exceeding £675. From that it would 
appear that the largest sum to be paid 
to any one magistrate was only two- 
thirds of the amount now proposed to be 
given to five Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland. Probably the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of this Bill was not so well 
acquainted with the personnel of the Re- 
sident Magistrates as Members on the 
Irish Benches were. He had had an 
intimate acquaintance withthem. They 
were as ignorant as daws, and had no 
sympathy with the people. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
referred to the class from which these 
Resident Magistrates were chiefly drawn 
—namely, from half-pay military officers. 
They were very objectionable in many 
cases ; they knew nothing about law, but 
were martinets, familiar with martial 
law, and were therefore not suitable for 
Civil positions. But these militarymagis- 
trates were not the most objectionable, 
for the Constabulary officers, who were 
also found in considerable numbers 
among these Resident Magistrates, were 
ten times more objectionable. They 
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were ignorant of all law except police 
law; once policemen they were always 
policemen. Their principle was to get 
a conviction and reverse the old Con- 
stitutional maxim, and they took a police- 
man’s word before anyone else’s. He 
believed that when once a gentleman 
received an official position in England 
he remained in that position for the rest 
of his life; and promotion from one 
office to another in England was very 
rare; but in Ireland that Constitutional 
maxim seemed to be altogether inappli- 
cable. The rule, and not the exception, 
was that every official should have in- 
ducements held out to him to be subser- 
vient to the Oastle at Dublin. That 
was the case in the Supreme Court, and 
he had seen Judge after Judge promoted 
from Puisne Judgeships to seats in the 
Supreme Court, and to seats as Lords of 
Appeal here in the House of Lords. 
Consequently, it was no wonder that 
officials in Ireland were the tools of 
Dublin Castle. It was not enough that 
the ordinary officials should be corrupt, 
but corruption must be extended to the 
Resident Magistrates and to the County 
Courts. He had heard many reports 
that the Law Courts in Ireland were in- 
struments of tyranny ; but his experience 
was that no Courts were more really 
instruments of tyranny than the Magis- 
trates’ Courts. In some parts of Ireland 
there were no special laws in operation 
which were governed by the old Statute 
Law, and in some parts of the country 
he had seen how they could be turned 
into instruments of tyranny ; and if that 
was so in those parts, what must be the 
tyranny exercised in those parts of the 
country where exceptional laws were in 
operation and exceptional powers were 
conferred on the magistrates? Mem- 
bers from Ireland had known for years 
what the Resident Magistrates were. 
They were bad enough; but the idea on 
the Treasury Bench seemed to be that 
they were not bad enough, but ought to 
be worse—that there were not sufficient 
inducements to them to remember that 
they were not intended to be judicial 
officers, but administrative officers. Ire- 
land was a poor country, and yet it was 
proposed by this Bill to give an addi- 
tional sum of £325 a-year to five magis- 
trates. That might not seem a very large 
sum to Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench; but it would be a good deal to 
an Irish county magistrate. Now, he 
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thought the House would understand 
that the Irish Members were perfectly 
justified in their opposition to this Bill, 
and he hoped the Bill would never pass 
into law. | He was satisfied it never 
would; and it seemed an extraordinary 
thing that, after the solemn announce- 
ment of the Prime Minister that no more 
legislation or concessions for Ireland could 
be got from that House, this important 
Bill should have been introduced. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr SMALL said, he also observed 
that in every little matter of detail this 
Bill was made as objectionable as pos- 
sible. It might not be so objectionable 
if it declared that the five magistrates 
should be the five who were seniur in 
office or in years; but what did it 
say ?— 

‘Tt shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, 
with the consent of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury,” &c. 

As a rule, the Treasury were averse to 
granting Ireland money ; but, no doubt, 
in this case they would be quite willing. 
The Lord Lieutenant was to have ab- 
solute discretion as to who the magis- 
trates should be, and he had some sus- 
picion as to the mode in which they 
would be selected. He would, no doubt, 
select those who had been most ob- 
noxious in the districts in which there 
had been most crime, and they would 
be the favourites of the Castle, and 
would receive these increased salaries. 
Taking the Bill in its entirety, and in all 
its details, he did not think it could be 
made more objectionable than it was; 
and he thought that perhaps the reason 
why the Bill was made so long, and was 
brought forward at this end of the Ses- 
sion, was that the Secretary te the Trea- 
sury thought that would enable it to 
slip quietly through. It seemed to him 
rather strange that this debate had not 
been favoured by the presence of a 
single Member of the Cabinet. He saw 
several hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, but not one Member of the 
Cabinet, and that was a circumstance 
that should be complained of. There 
ought to have been some more respon- 
sible Member of the Government pre- 
sent to defend the Bill; but not a single 
Member of the Government had risen 
to say a single word upon it, except the 
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hon. Gentleman who moved the second 
reading. He had made two speeches, 
but not another Member of the Govern- 
ment had spoken upon it in answer to 
the speeches of his hon. Friends. He 
thought that was scarcely fair treat~- 
ment, and he should therefore move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.’”’—(I/r, 
Smail.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
$8: Majority 27,—(Div. List, No. 191.) 


Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. MOLLOY said, he rose to oppose 
this Bill, which was introduced by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as far as he 
could ascertain, without any explanation, 
without any reason, and without any 
justification, but simply in that spirit of 
obstinacy of which the Secretary to the 
Treasury had already given some indica- 
tions. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that only the other day, in 
the discussion which took place on the 
subject of Mr. Bolton’s salary, some 
Irish Members had asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would consent to the ad- 
journment of the debate; but the hon. 
Gentleman seemed determined to carry 
out the scheme he had placed before 
himself with that obstinacy of which he 
had already spoken, and which ap- 
peared to be a growing characteristic 
of the hon. Gentleman. The House 
would also remember that on that occa- 
sion, after the debate had proceeded for 
some time, the Prime Minister came in, 
and as soon as he had obtained a clear 
and accurate knowledge of what had 
taken place, and of the course pursued 
by the Secretary to the Treasury, indi- 
cated, with that generosity which dis- 
tinguished him, his sincere regret at 
that course, and in the gentlest manner 
went on to blame the Secretary to the 
Treasury for having opposed his single 
will to the will of the country, and of a 
large number of Members who were 
specially interested in the subject. On 
the present occasion, the hon. Gentle- 
man, desirous, no doubt, of scoring a 
little victory at the end of the Session, 
had brought forward the second reading 
of this Bill actuated by exactly the same 
feeling of obstinacy as that which dis- 
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tinguished him on the previous occasion. 
On the former occasion, the Financial 
Secretary could not be said to have 
scored any great victory, nor did he 
think the hon. Gentleman would score 
any victory on the present occasion. 
Few as were the Irish Members now 
present, the hon. Gentleman would, per- 
haps, at 9 or half-past 9 in the morning, 
succeed in obtaining the second reading 
of this Bill; but what would be the 
effect of that upon the course of Busi- 
ness? The Estimates were not yet 
finished ; but the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had that night thrown down the 
glove to Irish Members by introducing 
a Bill for which there was not the 
slightest necessity. He had endea- 
voured to envelcp the subject in a veil 
of mystery in order not to show any 
reason for introducing the Bill, and 
those who heard his speech would admit 
that he gave no information whatever 
to the House as to the subject-matter of 
the Bill. He did not know that any in- 
formation was particularly sought for by 
some Members of the House, for when 
sound and argumentative reasons were 
being given against the Bill he looked 
round the House, and on the Treasury 
Bench, and found three Members of the 
Government asleep on the Government 
Bench, seven Members below the Gang- 
way asleep, and one distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Government asleep in a dark 
corner of the House. Those were the 
conditions under which this Bill had 
been brought forward that night. He, 
for one, took exception to any legislation 
introduced under such circumstances, and 
he took still stronger exception to any 
legislation for Ireland under those most 
extraordinary and exceptional conditions. 
The Members of the Government had 
not all spoken. They had heard the 
speeches made from those Benches, and 
although the Secretary to the Treasury 
was precluded from making any further 
observations, still there was the At- 
torney General, who was most capable 
of giving the soundest reasons and in- 
formation upon any legal Bill affecting 
either Ireland or England ; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman made no sign of 
doing so. There were other Members 
of the Government present who might 
answer some of the speeches that had 
been made against this Bill. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland (Mr. Walker) had a 
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great store of legal knowledge; and he 
might give the House his opinion of the 
Bill now under consideration; but he 
(Mr. Molloy) supposed it was contrary 
to the tactics of the Government that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
afford hon. Members from Ireland any 
satisfaction. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney) declined, in introducing the Bill, to 
give them any explanation, because, in 
point of fact, the foot-note argument, 
which on so many occasions had been 
the stock-in-trade of the Government, 
had come to grief. The Secretary to 
the Treasury introduced the Bill, and 
the hon. Members who, to the number 
of 41, consented to remain during the 
long hours of the night, did not care for 
any explanation; indeed, at one period 
of the debate more than one-half of the 
hon. Gentlemen who had rallied to the 
standard of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury were asleep. Last year a Bill was 
introduced in the House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
(Mr. Trevelyan) which dealt with the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and with the 
Trish Resident Magistrates. On the oc- 
casion of the introduction of that Bill, 
he (Mr. Molloy) produced to the House 
a Report which had been made to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and to the 
Chief Secretary upon the subject of the 
Bill. That Report was made by Mr. 
Jenkinson and three other Resident 
Magistrates. He (Mr. Molloy) only 
alluded to the Irish Constabulary Bill 
because this Bill was the outcome of 
that Bill. Mr. Jenkinson and the three 
other Magistrates wished to be con- 
sidered disinterested persons, and they 
made a Report to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary. They had 
previously resolved themselves into a 
Secret Committee, and Mr. Jenkinson 
officiated as Chairman. On behalf of 
this Committee, Mr. Jenkinson reported 
to the Lord Lieutenant that, in their own 
opinion, their salaries required to be in- 
creased. He (Mr. Molloy) stated these 
facts with absolute confidence, because 
he mentioned them last year, and the 
Chief Secretary admitted their correct- 
ness. He (Mr. Molloy) challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman to deny the facts 
as stated; but the Chief Secretary was 
silent. Mr. Jenkinson reported to the 
Lord Lieutenant that in future his own 
salary should be £2,000 a-year, with 
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£400 a-year as forage allowance, and 
that, of course, in-addition to his small 
pension of £1,000 a-year; and that the 
salary of each of the other magistrates 
who sat in secret with him should be, 
as well as he (Mr. Molloy) remembered, 
£1,500 a-year, with £200 a-year for 
forage. Now, that clearly showed whencs 
the Bill which the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had introduced that night came. The 
hon. Gentleman entered into no expla- 
nation, for the simple fact that he knew 
nothing about the Bill, or the circum- 
stances connected with it. The Bill had 
been put into the hon. Gentleman’s 
hand, he brought it forward, and there 
ended his task. But the Bill was born 
in the imagination of Mr. Jenkinson, 
and the three magistrates who were to 
benefit by the Bill. He should like to 
ask the Radical Members of the House, 
who were supposed to be friends of 
economy and liberty, what they would 
think if, instead of the words Ireland 
and Irish magistrates, the words Eng- 
land and English magistrates were used 
in the Bill? He saw one hon. Gentle- 
man opposite who had often given the 
Irish Members considerable help in their 
endeavours to obtain in the House what 
they claimed to be justice ; and he would 
like to ask his hon. Friend what he 
would think if such a state of affairs as 
that which existed in Ireland were pre- 
sented to his mind in connection with 
his own country ? What would his hon. 
Friend think, if the words were changed 
in the manner he had stated, and. he 
(Mr. Molloy) and other Irish Members 
were, at the beck and call of the Whips 
of a Party, and knowing little or nothing 
of the circumstances, to sit there through 
the long hours of the night to support 
such a Bill—a Bill in which they did 
not believe, or had the slightest interest 
in? His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Warton), who was the sole Representa- 
tive of Her Majesty’s Opposition now 
present, had also taken considerable in- 
terest in matters relating to Ireland. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
put himself in the position of an Irish 
Member, would he, having heard what 
it was proposed to do by this Bill, be 
prepared to rise in his place and support 
the Bill? If the Bill were one simply 
for the purpose of paying the magis- 
trates who had done their work, and 
were doing it at the present moment, 
well, he (Mr. Molloy) would certainly 
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not be found waiting there through the 
small hours of the morning to oppose it. 
But this was a Bill born in the mind of 
Mr. Jenkinson for the purpose of re- 
compensing himself—for he (Mr. Molloy) 
would be able to show that Mr. Jenkin- 
son was going back to Ireland—and 
others, and for establishing not only 
extensive payment under exceptional 
circumstances and peculiar conditions, 
but for establishing for all time these 
inordinate salaries for men who in Ire- 
land were little better than superior 
policemen. The old Resident Magis- 
trates in Ireland, who were men of 
position, men who had served in the 
Army or in the law, were satisfied with 
a salary of £500, which he thought was 
not too great a salary; but the importa- 
tions from Burmah and other distant 
parts of the world, where civilization 
was certainly at a discount, thought 
they were entitled to much larger sala- 
ries than those which had hitherto been 
held to be sufficient for the ordinary 
Resident Magistrates. It was because 
the new and higher salaries were to be 
made permanent that he objected to 
them as he did that night. Now, one 
might look with some curiosity at the 
future course of the Bill. He supposed 
the Bill would go into Committee. They 
were all anxious to get away for their 
holidays and to prepare for the coming 
Autumn Session; but the introduction 
of this Bill would prolong the Session 
for at least two days, and he should be 
glad if his statement reached the ears of 
the superior Members of the Govern- 
ment; it might prolong the Session con- 
siderably longer, but that it would pro- 
long the Session at least two days he 
was fully persuaded. [Mr. Heaty: 
Oh, a week.] The introduction of the 
Bill had created an irritation which 
would be felt in every debate which 
took place during the remainder of the 
Session ; not that Irish Members would 
act in any childish or revengeful spirit, 
but simply in a spirit of fair and honest 
retaliation. Personally, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he entirely approved 
of such a spirit influencing his hon. 
Friends, and he should join them in 
whatever course they chose to adopt in 
the pursuance of such a spirit. Now, 
one was in the habit of making appeals 
in the House of Commons, and he might, 
of course, occupy the time of the House, 
if to occupy time were the only object he 
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had in view, by making an appeal to the 
better sense of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to let the Bill now drop. But he did 
not make any such appeal, because the 
hon. Gentleman had set his heart upon 
the passing of this Bill, a Bill of which, 
as he (Mr. Molloy) had already said, 
the hon. Gentleman knew nothing. He 
could not help thinking that by his ac- 
tion the hon. Gentleman was very dis- 
courteous—of course, he meant politi- 
cally discourteous—and it was for this 
reason he thoroughly endorsed the feel- 
ing of retaliation which he was sure 
would prompt the action of his hon. 
Friends during the remainder of the 
Session. He assured the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury that 
by the introduction of this Bill he had 
not facilitated the Business of the House ; 
he had done no good to the Government 
of which he was a Member; he had done 
no good to anybody; but he wished to 
make himself and his Government the 
subservient slaves of Mr. Jenkinson, and 
those who, like Mr. Jenkinson, looked 
upon the positions they held in Ireland 
from the point of view of their own 
selfish interest, and not from the point 
of view of the good of the country. He 
did not like to make such a statement 
without giving some proof of it, and he 
would give proof. The year before last, 
when the Special Resident Magistrates 
were appointed, a friend of his came to 
him and asked him to recommend him 
as a Resident Magistrate. He (Mr. 
Molloy) said to his friend he had no 
sympathy with the system; but, even if 
he did recommend him, he would be sure 
not to get it. He added—“ Personally, 
I wish you every success ; but what in the 
world do you know about the duties of 
a Resident Magistrate? You have been 
in the Army; you are still in the Army ; 
you have spent most of your time in 
India, and now you seek the position of 
an Irish Resident Magistrate. Whatever 
has put it into your head to apply for 
the post of Resident Magistrate?” His 
friend replied to him that Mr. So-and-so, 
mentioning one of the principal Resident 
Magistrates by name, had written to 
him and to two or three others in the 
same regiment, telling them now was 
their time, if they would come over to 
Ireland he would get them in. He 
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the House to put aside the ill-feeling 
usually engendered by these little com- 
petitions of strength on the part of Par- 
ties in the House, and to put this ques- 
tion seriously to themselves—Was this 
a system under which those onerous and 
responsible positions were given away, 
in the manner he had just described, 
one which they were there that night to 
uphold and support? He asked hon. 
Members if they thought that, by fol- 
lowing the beck and call of the Whips 
of the Liberal Party, of which they them- 
selves were Members, and in voting for 
a Bill of which they knew nothing, they 
were acting wisely? Did they not think 
that they would be acting more honour- 
ably in walking out of the House than 
in stopping there to vote for a system 
which was, on the very best authority, 
alleged to be pernicious in the last 
degree, and contrary in every way to the 
principles of the Party to which they 
belonged ? 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was surprised 
to find on this Constitutional question 
Radical Members, and Members who 
had sworn 

Mr. SPEAKER: Am I right in sup- 
posing that the hon. Gentleman seconded 
the Motion for Adjournment ? 

Mr. DAWSON: I only raised my hat. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thought 1 was 
right in supposing that the hon. Gen- 
tleman seconded the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment; in that case, the hon. Gentleman 
has exhausted his right to speak. 

Mr. HEALY: May [I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, whether it is not a fact that 
the hon. and learned Member for Brigh- 
ton (Mr. Marriott), who was then sitting 
on the opposite side of the House, not 
merely spoke, but moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House during the course of 
the debate on Egypt, and that you al- 
lowed him to speak subsequently ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the 
question now before the House. The 
question is whether the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) seconded the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House. The hon. Gentleman says he 
did do so; and I, therefore, rule that 
he cannot now speak upon this subject. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask whether 
an hon. Member can move the adjourn- 
ment, and then speak subsequently ; or 
does your ruling only apply to a case of 
an hon. Member who seconds the Motion 
for Adjournment ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: In neither case is the 
hon. Member entitled to speak again, 

Mr. HEALY: The hon. and. learned 
Member for Brighton, on the occasion I 
refer to, did speak again. 

Mr. DEASY said, he was sorry that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson) had not an opportunity of 
addressing the House on this subject; 
because, on account of the position the 
hon. Member occupied for a very con- 
siderable time as the Chief Magistrate 
of the first City in Ireland, he would 
have been able to throw considerably 
more light on the question now under 
discussion than any Gentleman who had 
spoken up to this. But he (Mr. Deasy) 
however, ventured to say that before 
half-an-hour was over his hon. Friend 
would have an ample opportunity of 
discussing this Bill, and that the House 
generally would have an opportunity of 
hearing the Members of the Government 
who had not condescended, so far, to 
reply to the many speeches which had 
been delivered from the Irish Benches 
during the last few hours. He was not 
connected with any branch of the Legal 
Profession, and, therefore, he was particu- 
larly anxious to hear the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown sitting upon 
the Treasury Bench as to the merits of the 
Bill now under consideration. He was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan), who would be mostly con- 
cerned in the administration of this Bill 
if it became law, had not put in an ap- 
pearance that night. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not shown himself in the 
House since this Bill was introduced, 
and he (Mr. Deasy) did not suppose 
they would see him during the re- 
mainder of the debate. He was sorry 
for the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Walker), who, together with other 
hon. Members, would have to attend an 
important Committee that day at 12 
o’clock, for it was evident that the Com- 
mittee to which he alluded could not, 
after so late a Sitting as this, carry on 
its inquiry in a manner which would at 
all be satisfactory. But, however that 
might be, he had no wish to dwell upon 
the matter any longer. He was bound 
to say he was considerably surprised 
when he found the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury rise in his 
place and propose the second reading 
of this Bill, because he understood the 
Prime Minister distinctly to lay down 
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some few days ago that no Bill of this 
character would be introduced during 
the remainder of the Session; that no 
Bill of a contentious character would be 
proceeded with; and it was just by the 
merest chance that he (Mr. Deasy), and 
many of his hon. Friends, had not al- 
ready left for Ireland. No matter in 
what way the pledge of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister was in- 
tended, it certainly, in the opinion of 
the Irish Members, had not been kept. 
Now, the Bill amounted to a most 
serious innovation, and it was a Bill 
which, if it became law, would not 
conduce at all to the peace or content- 
ment of Ireland. Already a very strong 
feeling existed against the police of 
Ireland, and a still stronger feeling 
existed against the police magistrates 
who had recently been appointed, and 
he could not conceive anything which 
would be likely to make the people 
more dissatisfied than the permanent 
appointment of these five Pashas. 
They knew in the South of Ireland, 
from personal experience, in what 
manner the five Special Resident 
Magistrates to be appointed under the 
Bill would be likely to administer the 
law. He knew how Captain Plunkett 
had been conducting himself as Resident 
Magistrate of Cork, and he supposed 
Captain Plunkett would be one of the 
gentlemen who would be appointed 
under the Bill. One of hig (Mr. Deasy’s) 
liveliest recollections of the scenes which 
had taken place in the House since he 
had been a Member of Parliament was 
that of the scene connected with the 
discussion which took place as to the 
conduct of Captain Plunkett, with regard 
to the way he treated people in public 
meeting in County Cork. ‘The proceed- 
ings of that night reminded him very 
strongly of what took place upon the 
occasion referred to, because they then 
remained sitting until, he believed, 
6 o’clock on the Sunday morning. They 
were now approaching the hour of 6, 
and he thought it was very probable 
that their deliberations on this occasion 
would extend beyond that hour. As to 
the manner in which Captain Plunkett 
was likely to conduct himself in the 
future, he(Mr. Deasy) could only judge 
by the past. During the whole of last 
winter Captain Plunkett, who was not 
responsible to the Irish Government, or 
responsible, in fact, to any Government 
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at all, took upon himself the authority 
of the Executive Government of the 
country, and would not permit a single 
meeting to be held throughout the 
County of Cork. Not only that, but 
when this Captain Plunkett became a 
Special Resident Magistrate, the county 
was at once flooded with a large number 
of extra police. Those extra police still 
remained quartered upon the people, 
and had formed the subject of discussion 
several times in the House of Commons, 
and would form the subject of discussion 
many more times before the House ad- 
journed previous to the Autumn Recess, 
At the present time Captain Plunkett’s 
personal staff numbered 22 men. These 
men have nothing to do but to drive 
about the whole of the South of Ire- 
land, and were a constant source of 
annoyance and of heavy expense to the 
people. He (Mr. Deasy) had hoped 
that in discussing a matter of this kind, 
and in bringing under the notice of the 
House the unconstitutional conduct of 
men of the character of Captain Plunkett, 
the Irish Members would have bad the 
support of those Gentlemen opposite, 
who so often professed to be the advo- 
cates of freedom of speech, and, indeed, 
of freedom in all things. He was sorry 
to say that since he was returned to the 
House, he and the Party to which he 
belonged had not experienced very much 
sympathy from those Gentlemen. He 
assured the Radical Members that 
their conduct on the present occasion 
might have the effect of causing the 
Irish Members to withdraw their support 
from the agitation which the Radicals 
were now carrying on against the Upper 
House. As to that agitation he would 
not say more than that he did not 
believe it was sincere. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not now speaking to the particular 
subject before the House—he is not 
speaking with any relevancy to the sub- 
ject now in hand. 

Mr. DEASY said, he would endeavour 
in the remainder of his remarks to ad- 
dress himself to the subject. He would 
not say anything further concerning the 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite, of whom he had entertained 
opinions which he did not think they 
themselves would be very glad to hear. 
He thought the House had a right to 
demand from the Attorney General for 








England (Sir Henry James) some ex- 
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on this occasion. On the 16th of March 
a Supplementary Estimate for the 
salaries of Resident Magistrates in Ire- 
land was brought in, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman pointed out to the 
House that it was perfectly regular to 
introduce a foot note in the Estimate, 
explaining any increase which had been 
made in a salary. He was glad the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was now in 
his place, because the Irish Members 
would like to hear his opinion on the 
subject. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man defended, on the 16th of March, that 
mode of increasing the salaries of the 
magistrates in Ireland; but now the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) 
said that the plan hitherto adopted was 
a very inconvenient, if not irregular, 
way of increasing the salaries of magis- 
trates. The Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James), however, did not now get up 
and explain the position he had taken 
up on the subject. Now, a most im- 
portant Report bearing on this subject 
was read by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for County Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), than whom none was 
more fitted to deal with the question, 
because he had taken part in the 
investigations into the Irish Constabu- 
lary system. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had pointed out that the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
which he was a Member were greatly 
exceeded by this Bill; that it was 
proposed by the Committee that the 
salaries given to the magistrates of the 
special class should not exceed £600. 
Without any reason being assigned, the 
House was now asked to sanction an 
increase of salary amounting to £400 
a-year each to five magistrates. Nothing 
had given greater dissatisfaction to the 
people of Ireland than the appointment 
of divisional magistrates. As he had 
already pointed out, they had consider- 
able experience of one of such magis- 
trates in the South of Ireland; but it 
was a well-known fact that whenever 
one of these magistrates had been ap- 
pointed, the greatest irritation amongst 
the people had resulted from his action. 
Let him (Mr. Deasy) call attention to 
the debate which took place a few 
nights ago with regard to the quarter- 
ing of an extra police force in Lime- 
rick. It was clearly proved that the 
extra police were only drafted into 
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that city when Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
was appointed Special Magistrate. 
They had got a sort of understanding 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd would not be 
brought back ; but there were other men 
quite as bad as he. He did not see any 
difference between Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
and Captain Plunkett—in fact, hethought 
Captain Plunkett would make a far niore 
objectionable and more severe magis- 
trate than even Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was. These men had the control of 
the police, all their sympathies were 
with the police, and it would be ut- 
terly impossible for any person brought 
before such magistrates to get his 
case dismissed, or to get a verdict 
against a policeman. That was always 
the way with the police magistrates. 
The word of a policeman was taken to 
the exclusion of the oaths of 20 respect- 
able civilians, and it would be impos- 
sible for people to have any respect for 
the law, if these men had the adminis- 
tration of it. The police and these ma- 
gistrates would have a direct interest in 
manufacturing crime, and getting all the 
convictions they possibly could against 
men charged with the commission of 
misdeeds. He had very little confidence 
in their consciences. He did not for a 
moment believe they would run the risk 
of sacrificing their incomes of £500 per 
annum, if that depended on the misfor- 
tune, or even the lives, of men. Whatever 
confidence he might have had in them 
was now quiteshaken. They were quite 
as bad as those employed in Ireland 
by English Governments, who, in times 
past, were in the habit of gibbeting and 
pitch-capping men; and the present Go- 
vernment would countenance the same 
mode of dealing with political opponents 
in that country, but that public opinion 
was too strong for them. After all the 
speeches that had been made, he 
hoped they would now obtain some 
legal information from the Treasury 
Bench. They were fairly entitled to 
that information, and in order to give 
the Government a full and fair opportu- 
nity of replying to the many speevhes 
they had heard, he should move, as an 
Amendment, that at that period of the 
Session the House was not prepared to 
proceed with a Bill of such importance 
involving grave considerations of Irish 
policy. He would say nothing on the 
Amendment, except that he moved it in 
order to hear the observations of hon. 
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Members on the Tre Bench, be- 
cause he was really at a loss to under- 
stand the position in which he and his 
hon. Friends stood with regard to this 
measure. He hoped, therefore, that they 
would at last hear the Attorney General 
Sir Henry James), who took up a very 
different position three or four months 


ago. 
Orme O’GORMAN MAHON seconded 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘“‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘ at this period of the Session this House is not 
prepared to proceed with a Bill of such import- 
ance involving grave considerations of Irish 
policy,’ —({Mr. Deasy,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question pro osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he hoped they 
would now have some observations from 
the Treasury Bench. They had no more 
to gain than the Government, and the 
Prime Minister had given a distinct 
pledge that they should not be kept sit- 
ting there, as they would have to come 
again for an Autumn Session. As the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was now 
present, he would ask him if the Prime 
Minister had not given that distinct 
pledge; and whether that pledge was 
now being kept in the spirit in which it 
had been interpreted when given? This 
matter was raised in March last; but 
the Government had waited until now 
to bring in this Bill. Four months had 
passed, and the Government had with- 
drawn the rest of their Bills ; and surely 
this was not the right way in which to 
treat hon. Members. They had been 
told that the Session would wind up on 
Saturday week, and now they were re- 
quired to go on with this Bill, which 
was certainly more contentious than 
many of those that had been dropped, 
simply because the Half-past 12 Rule 
did not apply to it. If there was to be 
any alteration in the Rules of the House, 
Money Bills ought to be brought within 
this Rule, except Exchequer Bills, mak- 
ing a distinct charge on the taxpayers. 
He appealed to the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) not to keep the 
House sitting longer. There were still 
a number of Votes to be taken, many of 
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them being Irish, and would the Govern- 
ment get them the more easily by having 
this Bill? What excuse was te for 
having delayed this Bill, if it was of so 
much te pbosngps ? Surely, since March 
there had been ample time to bring in 
the Bill, instead of waiting till the fo 7 
end of the Session? If the Government 
simply wished to save their honour, Irish 
Members would have no objection to 
that, if they said they would then with- 
draw the Bill; but if they persisted with 
it, they would only prolong the Session. 
The Government had given a distinct 
plodge not to keep the House sitting 
onger than Saturday week; the Irish 
Members were not disposed to delay 
Supply; but they had some questions to 
raise on Irish Votes; and it would greatly 
help the House to close the Session if 
only they could get some distinct state- 
ment upon this measure from a respon- 
sible Member of the Government. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had sup- 
ported the Government in this conten- 
tion so far; but he must confess that he 
should like to see some explanation given 
of this matter. The statement, in the 
first instance, was not as ample as it 
might have been; there was a good deal 
in the appeal of hon. Members opposite ; 
and he should support them in asking 
whether the hon. Gentleman really 
thought it worth while to continue this 
contention any further at the present 
time? He thought the Government 
would hardly gain much by doing 
80. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Govern- 
ment would certainly do their best to 
promote the early closing of the Session ; 
but hon. Members knew very well that 
the Government had no desire to re- 
main there to that hour in the morn- 
ing. When this matter was raised 
in March last on the Supplementary 
Estimates, they were urged to bring in 
a Bill with respect to this subject, in- 
stead of proceeding by way of extra 
Votes, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer then distinctly stated that it 
would be dealt with by a Bill. It was, 
no doubt, true that the Bill had been 
brought in at alate period of the Ses- 
sion; but the subject had not been lost 
sight of, and it was only because of the 
pressure of other Business that this Bill 
was not introduced earlier. They had 
now sat toa late hour, in the hope of 
obtaining the second reading ; but, under 
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the circumstances, he would move that 
the debate be adjourned. 


Motion, by leave, withrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr Courtney.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE 
BILL.—[Bruz 306.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HEALY said, he noticed that, 
for the first time, the Corrupt Practices 
Act was included in this Bill. Of course, 
that was the usual practice, and he did 
not wish to offer any opposition to it; 
but he should like to know whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
put that measure annually into this Bill ; 
and whether, if hon. Members desired 
to raise any points after the General 
Election, there would be any chance of 
revising the Act? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
thought that the fact of this measure 
being put in the Continuance Bill would 
not prevent Members from raising ques- 
tions as to its amendment on a future 
occasion—for instance, after a General 
Election. Although the Ballot Act was 
continued annually by the Continuance 
Bill, Amendments had been made in 
that Act, and in the sume way all the 
corrupt practices that had been passed 
had been included in this Bill, sc that 
he did not think there would be any 
difficulty in proposing Amendments. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 
(BORROWING POWERS) 
BILL.—[Bu11 310.] 

(Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. George Russell.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
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Mr. WARTON asked whether this 
Bill was similar to the Further Powers 
Bill? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE replied 
that it was not. It was a Bill to enable 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board to bor- 
row under their Act of last Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVIGATION 
BILL. 


Viscount Cricuton, Mr. Artour O’Connor, 
and Mr. Courtney, nominated Members of the 
Select Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS (IRELAND) 

Ordered, That Sir Hervey Bruce be dis- 
charged from further attendance on the Select 
Committee on Agricultural Labourers (Ire- 
land) :—Mr. Corry added to the Committee.— 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o’clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 29th July, 1884. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Bruus—First Reading— 
Public Works Loans * (221); Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Money) * (222). 

Committee—Report—Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Act, 1878 (Districts) * (205); Naval 
and Greenwich Hospital Pensions * (203); 
Teachers’ Residences (Ireland) * (214). 

Report—Y orkshire Registries * (219). 

Third Reading—Strensall Common * (195), and 
passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS—AMENDMENTS TO 
STANDING ORDERS. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Tse Eart or REDESDALE (Cuar- 
MAN of CommiTTEES) moved that the 
Standing Orders relating to Private 
Bills be amended—(1.) All Bills (not 
being Estate Bills) seeking power, with 
reference to certain subjects (which are 
set out at length), are in their Orders 
termed Local Bills, and are divided 
into two classes, according to the sub- 
jects to which they respectively relate. 





time.” —( Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 
Hr. Courtney 


(2.) Notices in reference to Street Tram- 
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ways Bills; Subway Bills; diversions of 
water — deposit of maps, plans, and 
diagrams; deposit of Bills precedent to 
applications ; estimates; proofs of con- 
sents ; restrictions as to mortgage [and 
other particulars }. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN was 
understood to say that under the Stand- 
ing Orders it was sometimes doubtful 
whether a Bill should be introduced as 
a private one or a public one. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that on two occasions this Session the 
question had been raised—once when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury brought 
in a Bill to prevent the creation of 
charges on ecclesiastical lands, under 
any Land Improvement Act, without 
the consent of the Patron and Ordinary 
—there being a Company in the West 
of England in whose Private Act there 
were no such safeguards—when it was 
said that certain notices were neces- 
sary, though the Bill did not affect 
the vested right of any person, but 
would apply generally. It was said 
that it was a Private or Hybrid Bill; but 
he (the Lord Chancellor) objected to that 
view of the matter. The other instance 
was when his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Camperdown) brought in a Bill enabling 
all persons to know what charges of 
Water Companies they had to meet. 
That Bill took away no right whatso- 
ever, and it did not come within the 
Standing Orders. It was*to all intents 
and purposes a Public Bill, and not a 
private one; but it was objected to as 
being a Private Bill, and was not pro- 
ceeded with. He hoped that next year 
his noble Friend would persevere in his 
efforts, and he would give him all the 
support in his power. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY 
pointed out that if any question arose in 
the House of Commons as to whether a 
Bill was a private or public one, it was 
decided by the Speaker, and in their 
Lordships’ House by a vote. If there 
were any doubt as to the character of 
the Bill, the question should be decided 
by a vote of the House. 

Motion agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Standing Orders in relation 
to Labouring Class Dwellings be amended, and 
oe Orders added.”"—( The Marquess of Salis- 

ury.) 


Motion agreed to. 
The said Orders to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 224.) 
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EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
beg to ask the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary, Whether he has any informa- 
tion to give the House with respect to 
the Conference ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have to in- 
form the noble Marquess that the 
Plenipotentiaries met to-day; but they 
had not received an answer to the repre- 
sentations which they made to their 
different Courts, and, at present, I have 
—s to add to what I stated yester- 

ay. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FORBES asked, Whether there 
were any funds available for the pur- 
chase of pictures for the National Por- 
trait Gallery; and also when the cata- 
logue was likely to be re-issued? He 
declared that it would be much to be 
regretted if the nation lost the chance 
of acquiring from the Blenheim Oollec- 
tion Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna” and Van- 
dyke’s equestrian picture of Charles I. 
The latter certainly should be pur- 
chased for the Portrait Gallery—one of 
the most interesting collections of pic- 
tures in the country. But, notwith- 
standing its valuable and interesting 
character, it was miserably housed, and 
almost unprotected against fire. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said, he quite 
agreed with the noble Lord as to the 
great value of the collection; but thought 
that the building in which the pictures 
were placed was unworthy of them. He 
also concurred in thinking that some- 
thing ought to be done to guard these 
pictures against the extreme danger they 
were exposed to from fire. The Gallery 
was a most valuable one, and largely 
consisted of donations from various 
families ; and yet the Government were 
content to see it liable to be burnt down 
at any moment. 

Lorv THURLOW said, that he was 
afraid he must confine his answer to the 
Questions on the Paper. It appeared 
that the funds at the disposal of the 
National Portrait Gallery Trustees were 
very limited, and consisted only of an 
annual Vote in the House of Commons 
of £750. As regarded this year, he 
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might state that £500 of that amount 
had been anticipated by the Trustees 
in the purchase of important pictures 
in the recent Hamilton sale. There- 
fore, there remained available of this 
year’s Vote only £250, and that had 
all been spent. The National Portrait 
Gallery Trustees would not be in a 
position to make any further addition 
to the collection until after March next, 
when they would come into the receipt 
of the usual Vote of £750. A new cata- 
logue, he was informed, was in the 
hands of the printers, and would be 
available almost immediately. There 
would be also a supplementary pam- 
phlet, which was in course of preparation, 
and that would be obtainable by the 
public for 6d. A brief list, for the 

rice of 2d., would likewise be issued 
. the Trustees of all the more recent 
interesting acquisitions which had been 
made by them. 

Lorp FORBES again inquired whe- 
ther the valuable Vandyke could not be 
secured for the collection ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON, in calling the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the condition of the Suez Canal, said, 
he had received terrible accounts of the 
foul condition of that Canal; and when 
they reflected that 79 per cent of the 
vessels passing through it were British, 
their Lordships would see that the ques- 
tion was one of importance. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) stated, in answer 
to a Question recently put to him, that 
it was the duty of the Company to see 
to the condition of the Canal; but who 
controlled the Company in case they 
neglected their duty? ‘The presence of 
the cholera in France made this matter 
all the more serious. This was the 
foulest cesspool that ever existed ; there 
was no current through it at all, and 
unless some steps were taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, who in all these 
matters were virtually supreme, no 
remedy would be found against so dan- 
gerous a state of things. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid I 
have not much to add to what I stated 
the other day. The noble Lord informs 
us that he has received the information 
he has stated to the House; but Her 
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Majesty’s Government have received no 
complaints, the Suez Canal Company 
have received no complaints, and the 
Commanders of Her Majesty’s ships 
passing through the Canal have made 
no complaints. At the same time, I 
think it extremely likely that that nar- 
row piece of water may not be free from 
some of the charges the noble Lord has 
brought against it. But the waterways 
in this country are not altogether free 
from these charges. The noble Lord 
has described the condition of things in 
Egypt, and I need not go into that. I 
would remind him that there is no doubt 
whatever of the position of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament as to the water- 
ways in this country, and yet I believe 
the state of the River Thames is not so 
perfect as we could desire. What I stated 
the other day was, that the Canal Com- 
pany is responsible for the waterway ; 
and I may add that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is responsible for the towns on the 
shores of the Oanal. The noble Lord 
knows that it is a very thinly-populated 
country, and that the only town there, 
except Port Said and Suez, is the small 
town of Ismailia, situated in the recess 
of a very considerable lake, and that 
the real difficulty we have to deal with 
arises from the small dimensions of the 
Canal. The noble Lord is aware that a 
Technical Commission is employed in 
considering a plan for the deepening or 
very much enlarging the Canal, and I 
hope the result of their labours will be 
known at the end of the year or the be- 
ginning of the next year. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 29th July, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer — Report — 
Charitable Trusts Acts [No. 306]. 

SuprpLty—considered in Committee—Civit Ser- 
vick Estimates—Cuass I1].—Law anp Jus- 


TICE. 
Resolutions [July 28] reported. 
Private Britt (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Bristol Corporation (Docks Purchase). 
Prsiic Birts—Second Reading—Public Health 
(Ireland) (Districts) | 311]. 
Committee—Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 





(re-comm.) [296] — n.e.; Revenue, &c. * 
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ne ; Supreme Court of Judicture 

endment [307]—n.P. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Asylums 
Board (Borrowing Powers) * [310]; Superan- 
308) * [146]; Expiring Laws Continuance * 

306]. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Chartered 
Companies [304], and passed. 

Considered as amended—Infants [308). 

Considered as amended— Third Reading—Prose- 
cution of Offences * [287], and passed. 

Third Reading—Military Pensions and Yeo- 
manry Pay * [302], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Magistrates (Ireland) Salaries * 
[292]; Shannon Navigation * [201]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——— ae 


BRISTOL CORPORATION (DOCKS PUR- 
CHASE) BILL [ Lords] (by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. WARTON, in moving to leave 
out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the 
words— 

“This House declines to sanction a Bill which 
involves the prineiple of trading by a Corpora- 
tion, which provides for the sale of Docks to the 
Corporation of Bristol at an excessive price, 
which is opposed to the interests of the rate- 
payers of that city, which is obnoxious to a 
large number, if not the majority, of those 
ratepayers, and on which those ratepayers have 
not had a fair opportunity of expressing their 
views,” 
said, he felt it his duty, in consequence 
of representations made to him on be- 
half of a very large number of owners 
of property and ratepayers in Bristol—a 
very large number indeed—to try and 
get the passage of this Bill delayed, in 
order that the interests of some thou- 
sands of persons might be fairly consi- 
dered. The persons he represented had 
not yet had an opportunity of having 
their case considered. Their agent and 
representative was Mr. Henry Brown, 
of Bristol, who was the owner of some 
20 houses in that city, and ground land- 
lord of 24 more; and Mr. Brown was 
prepared to show, from his own case, 
how the rates would be increased by the 
Bill. It was rather a difficult and com- 
plicated matter to deal with. If it had 
been the practice of the House to pre- 
sent Petitions before proceeding with 
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Private Bill Business, he should have 
had an opportunity of presenting the 
very largely signed Petition he held in 
his hand, wv the names of more than 
15,000 owners of property and ae 
in Bristol; but bythe Rules of the House 
he could only refer to it in this indirect 
manner. He believed it was not com- 
petent for him to present the Petition 
then ; but if it had been the practice to 
present Petitions before the time of Pri- 
vate Business, he should have been able 
to lay this upon the Table, and have it 
read by the Clerk. The Petitioners were 
apprehensive that their interests would 
be very much injured by the provisions 
of the present Bill. The number of 
signatures would have been very largely 
increased, as a great number of rate- 
payers were anxious to sign the Peti- 
tion; but, owing to the accident of Mr. 
Brown now living at Eastbourne, a con- 
siderable number of the signatures had 
been sent there, and were not included 
in the Petition. Whatever the number 
of signatures to the Petition was, it 
should be remembered that the Petition 
itself followed a much larger one signed 
by 5,000 or 6,000 of the ratepayers of 
Bristol, which had been lodged in the 
Private Bill Office on the 19th of the 
present month. His objections to the 
Bill were of a two-fold character. He 
objected to it first on general principles, 
upon which point, however, he would 
not say much, as it was not necessary to 
do more than simply indicate his belief 
that it was a very unsound principle for 
a Corporation to buy up a number of 
Docks and become a private trading 
Company. Such action on their part 
must necessarily amount to undue in- 
terference with private enterprize, and 
certainly was not an economical way of 
carrying on a trade. He found that in 
London all the great Dock undertakings 
were in the hands of private individuals, 
and even in that wonderful Bill for the 
government of London, introduced by 
the Home Secretary, only to be with- 
drawn, there was no proposition to give 
power to the Corporation of London to 
take over the Dock undertakings of the 
Metropolis. Again, at Liverpool the 
same principle obtained, and the large 
Dock interests were kept quite clear and 
distinct from the business and functions 
of the Corporation. He knew that, 
owing to a serious accident, there had 
been no opportunity yet for the thou- 
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sands of ratepayers of Bristol who were 
opposed to the Bill to be heard before 
in Committee. There was an attempt 
made by Mr. Brown to obtain a hearing 
before the House of Lords; but that 
hearing failed, because it was held that 
he had no locus standi, and that he was 
really represented by the Corporation, 
who were the promoters of the Bill. 
Now, it was quite evident, from what 
had recently taken place in that House, 
that it was the tendency of the feeling 
and wish of the House to give a fuller 
opportunity to all classes of persons who 
believed they were injured by a Private 
Bill to have a locus standi before Com- 
mittees. Only a week or two ago, the 
House carried, by a small majority, but 
still by a majority, a Resolution affirming 
the principle that such Bodies as a 
Chamber of Commerce or a Chamber of 
Agriculture should be entitled to be 
heard before Railway Bill Committees 
in reference to a projected railway. 
Now, whatever value a Chamber of 
Commerce or a Chamber of Agriculture 
possessed, it could not be said to be of 
the same importance or to have the same 
interests as thousands of ratepayers in a 
large city like Bristol. Without weary- 
ing the House with details which might 
be somewhat difficult to follow, he would 
simply say that the present Bill was 
introduced for the purpose of sanctioning 
the purchase of no less than four dif- 
ferent Dock properties—namely, the 
Avonmouth Company, the Avonmouth 
Warehouse Company, the Portishead 
Company, and the Portishead Ware- 
house Company. The confusion was 
made worse confounded by the proposals 
contained in the Bill for payment by 
instalments. Nothing appeared to be 
made quite clear until they came to the 
amounts that had to be paid. What 
was it that had to be paid? If they 
turned to the ninth and tenth pages 
of the Bill, they would find particulars 
of the enormous sum that was to be 
paid by the unfortunate ratepayers of 
Bristol in order to carry out the designs 
of the Corporation. Adding up the 
amounts to be paid to the different Com- 
gos by separate instalments, it would 

e found that they came to the total of 
£800,000. He altogether objected to 
these terms, quite apart from the gene- 
ral principle to which he had referred, 
on the ground that the price was exces- 
sive, because these Docks were an utter 
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failure. Hitherto they had not been 
carried on at a profit; and, so far as the 
Corporation of Bristol was concerned, he 
contended that the ratepayers would be 
required to complete a purchase which 
would involve a considerable amount of 
loss. More than that, the people who 
advocated the buying of these Docks 
were also the sellers of the property, 
being holders of shares, and the consent 
of the Town Council to the purchase had 
been accorded in a manner that was 
highly improper. It was quite true that 
the statutory meeting was held ; but the 
Mayor at that meeting induced the Town 
Council to leave the matter in his hands. 
He said, in effect—‘ Leave it all to me. 
There are certain difficult matters con- 
nected with the business which you will 
never understand; I can manage the 
whole matter myself.” When the Mayor 
condescended to give an explanation to 
a few private friends, they ingenuously 
confessed that they were no wiser than 
they were before. The Mayor himself 
was deeply interested in the transfer, 
and probably that was the reason why 
all his proceedings had been shrouded 
in mystery. He (Mr. Warton) saw both 
of the hon. Members for Bristol present, 
and he thought they would not deny 
that they were also interested, the one 
to a large extent, and the other to a 
lesser degree. In fact, many of the 
would-be purchasers were vendors at 
the same time; and, therefore, there 
was no wonder that the matter was 
pressed before the House as the transfer 
of the Docks to the Corporation was the 
only way of saving the undertaking 
from financial ruin. According to the 
most common rules of equity, no man 
ought to be the buyer and the seller at 
the same time. Regardless oi: the inte- 
rests of the ratepayers, the Mayor in- 
duced the Council to believe that he 
alone understood this complicated mat- 
ter, and the Council acquiesced, although 
it was true they were given to under- 
stand that the annual cost to which the 
ratepayers would be subjected would 
only be £900 a-year. But at a subse- 
quent meeting, last Tuesday, the Mayor 
admitted to the Council that there had 
been a miscalculation in estimating the 
expense, and that it would be £8,000 
a-year. A meeting was held in May 
last of the inhabitants; but the agents 
and servants of the Mayor were able to 
overpower them by the admission of 
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Avonmouth roughs, who played their 
somewhat in the same way as the 
ired men in the Hyde Park Demon- 
stration last week. Thus the free views 
of the ratepayers was not heard. In 
order to show what might be expected 
if that free view could be heard, he 
might mention that in reference to the 
intention of the Corporation to carry 
out another scheme, having, however, 
no connection with the present Bill—and 
he merely gave it as an illustration to 
show that the Corporation had not the 
confidence of the ratepayers—the pro- 
posal of the Mayor and Corporation was 
defeated on a poll by 15,000 to 6,000. 
This afforded ample proof that the 
Mayor and Corporation did not possess 
the confidence of the great majority of 
the ratepayers of Bristol. All he claimed 
now was that there should be afforded 
ample opportunity for inquiry. In his 
opinion, it was eminently a case for in- 
quiry. They were now getting near the 
end of the Session; time was precious, 
and the Bill was being pushed forward 
in a way which prevented it from re- 
ceiving full consideration. It certainly 
seemed rather hard that the ratepayers 
of Bristol should be required to come 
forward and find out all that was being 
done within the week. He was satisfied 
that if the House would allow a full 
inquiry, and would give the ratepayers 
an opportunity, in some way, of ac- 
quiring a locus standi before the Com- 
mittee, in order to ventilate the matter 
free from the hands of the Avonmouth 
roughs, the House would not consent in 
the end to pass the Bill. A Petition, 
largely signed, had already been pre- 
sented; and he was assured that a very 
considerable number of ratepayers, who 
had not yet signed the Petition, were 
ready to do so. The manner in which 
the negotiations had been conducted by 
the Mayor certainly justified the suspi- 
cion that things were not altogether as 
they ought to be, and that, at all events, 
a considerable body of ratepayers who 
would be burdened with increased taxa- 
tion ought to have their case heard. 
In regard to the price to be paid, he had 
already stated that these Docks were not 
worth buying at all; but if the House 
would analyze the provisions of the Bill 
they would find that no less a sum than 
£800,000 was to be paid forthem. He 
contended that such a price was exces- 
sive. For the Portishead Dock £230,000 
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was to be given, added to which was 
£100,000 recited in the Bill as having 
been already advanced in some myste~ 
rious way by the ration, making 
£350,000 altogether, when, so far as the 
Portishead Company was concerned, their 
undertaking might have been purchased 
for £300,000. It was evident, there- 
fore, that £50,000 were entirely thrown 
away by the Corporation of Bristol, and 
that the interests of the ratepayers, which 
they ought to have protected, had been 
altogether neglected. He strongly de- 
precated the manner in which the nego- 
tiations had been conducted. It was ex- 
ceedingly improper for the Mayor to 
manage everything by himself; no at- 
tempt was made to obtain the views of 
the Town Council before the business 
was completed. Under such circum- 
stances, it was most objectionable to 
hurry the Bill through the House, and 
it was in the interest of thousands of the 
ratepayers, who were anxious to obtain 
a locus standi in opposition to the Bill 
before the Committee, that he submitted 
this Resolution. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN seconded 
the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House declines to sanction a Bill which 
involves the principle of trading by a Co: 
ration, which provides for the sale of Docks to 
the Corporation of Bristol at an excessive price, 
which is opposed to the interests of the rate- 
payers of that city, which is obnoxious to a 
large number if not the majority of those rate< 
payers, and on which those ratepayers have not 
had a fair opportunity of expressing their 
views,”’—(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY said, he had 
utterly failed in his attempt to discover 
the ground upon which the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) was opposed to this Bill. He was 
there to express his opinion that a more 
straightforward transaction had never 
been submitted to the House of Com- 
mons. He represented a city which he 
ventured to say, without any boast, con- 
tained about the usual average of men 
engaged in trade and commerce to be 
found in any large town; and as to the 
reflection cast upon the Mayor, in re- 
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ference to his conduct in this transac- 
‘tion, it was utterly undeserved. The 
“Mayor occupied that distinguished posi- 
tion for the fourth time, having been re- 
elected without opposition, with a view 
to carrying out the very scheme with 
respect to which the sanction of the 
House was now asked. In 1848, under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
the Corporation purchased the City 
Docks; and since that period there had 
been established two large Docks, and 
there had been carried on for some years 
‘a very foolish and a very ruinous com- 
ein. by which the trade of Bristol 
ad been seriously affected. Owing to 
the bitterness of the controversies which 
it caused in reference to these Docks, it 
was thought most advantageous that 
the Docks should be secured under one 
management. The usual course was 
-followed of calling a public meeting of 
the ratepayers. He might say that the 
Council of the Corporation, numbering 
64, had, with perfect unanimity, without 
a division, sanctioned, on two or three 
occasions, the motions which had been 
laid before them for the carrying out of 
this scheme. A meeting of owners and 
ratepayers had also been called, at which 
the terms of the purchase were made 
known, the matter discussed, and the 
Bill passed in the ordinary way. Any 
owner or ratepayer could at the meeting 
have demanded a poll, and a poll was, 
in fact, demanded by one ratepayer, who 
was really the Petitioner on this occa- 
-sion, and who was connected, as he un- 
derstood, with the Liberty of Property 
Defence League. [Mr. Warton: No. } 
He had had a paper placed in his hands 
esterday which was headed ‘The Li- 
este of Property Defence League,’’ and 
it had reference to a Petition to which, 
no doubt, a number of names had been 
attached. The Corporation had learnt 
that the signatures had been obtained 
to this Petition by canvassers who got 
so much a hundred for the names at- 
tached. It was said that the negotia- 
tions which had been carried on by the 
Mayor were in secret. It was perfectly 
well known that the individuals engaged 
in carrying on original negotiations in a 
matter of this kind must have confidence 
‘reposed in them; and he ventured to 
say there was no man in the City of 
Bristol in whom confidence had been 
more largely extended than in the gen- 
‘tleman who occupied the distinguished 
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sition of Mayor of Bristol. The meet- 
ing at Bristol was almost unanimous 
upon the question ; and the only Petition 
which had been lodged against the Bill 
was one bearing a few hundred names, 
many of which were alleged to befictitious, 
in a city of more than 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Hejsincerely trusted thatthe House 
would give the Bill a second reading. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put. 
Bill read a second time, and committed, 


EARL OF DEVON’S ESTATES BILL. 
[Lords.] 
RESOLUTION. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That, in the case of the Earl of Devon's 
Estates Bill [Lords], Standing Order 235 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be read a second 
time.’’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. PULESTON said, he rose to a 
point of Order; but he did not know 
whether, if opposition were raised to a 
Bill, it would be right to discuss the 
question then ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman objects to the proposal, the Bill 
must stand over until to-morrow. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he had no ob- 
jection to discuss the Bill now. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that as the Motion had been made, 
and the hon. Member was desirous of 
discussing it, it must, as a matter of 
course, stand over. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is what I in- 
tended to convey to the hon. Member. 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the Standing 
Order directed that when Notice of op- 
position was given a Private Bill must 
stand over until the following day. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if it was understood that the Bill 
would not come on to-morrow ? 

Coronet GERARD SMITH said, that 
in the case of the Hull and Barnsley 
Bill, where a similar Notice was given, 
it was put down for the next day. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he apprehended that it would be 
competent to move that the Order stand 
over until Thursday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time for mak- 
ing that Motion will be to-morrow, until 
which day, under the Standing Order, 
the Bill must now stand over, 
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Ordered, That, in the case of the Earl of 
Devon’s Estates Rill [Zords}], Standing Order 
235 be suspended, and that the Bill be read a 
second time To-morrow. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY AND 
BRISTOL AND PORTISHEAD PIER 
AND RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 

[Lords.] 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That, in the case of the Great Western Rail. 
way and Bristol and Portishead Pier and Rail- 
way Companies Pill [Lords], Standing Orders 
211, 236, and 237 be suspended, and that the 
Committee on the Bill have leave to sit and 
proceed upon Thursday next.”—(Sir Charles 
Forster.) 
Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
a longer time ought to be given for the 
consideration of the Bill. It was all 
very well for the hon. Member for Bris- 
tol (Mr. 8. Morley) to say that it was 
satisfactory to the Body which he repre- 
sented. The hon. Member, in regard 
to a previous Bill, made a comparison 
between the population of Bristol, which 
was over 220,000, and the 5,000 or 7,000 
ratepayers who petitioned against it. 
The comparison, however, was scarcely 
fair, because the inhabitants of the city 
included women and children; and it 
was a well known fact that when a poll 
was taken upon a recent occasion 15,000 
ratepayers were on one side, and 6,000 
on the other. It was, therefore, only 
fair to assume that the persons who oc- 
cupied the position of ratepayers in the 
City of Bristol did not exceed 21,000 or 
22,000, and out of that number 6,000 
to 7,000 had already shown that the 
were in opposition to the Bill. There- 
fore, to say that the question they were 
dealing with affected 220,000 persons, 
and that the number who wished to be 
heard in opposition was consequently 
very insignificant, was hardly a fair 
comparison; and, in order to afford fur- 
ther time for the consideration of the 
matter, he would move that the Com- 
mittee upon the Bill be not proceeded 
with until Monday next. He strongly 
objected to the wholesale suspension of 
Standing Orders in order that a Bill 
should be proceeded with which pro- 
posed to effect a purchase contrary to 
the interests of the ratepayers. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ Thursday,” in order to insert 
the word ‘‘ Monday,”—( Mr, Warton,)\— 
instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘“‘That the word 
‘Thursday’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY wished to 
make an appeal to the House. It would 
be fatal to the measure if this postpone- 
ment were to take place ; and he must, 
therefore, resist the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Cotonet, GERARD SMITH thought 
that the rule which had been followed in 
the Hull and Barnsley case ought to be 
followed in this instance. This was a 
ease of emergency; and, as the Bill 
was opposed, the further hearing ought 
to be deferred until to-morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put. 


Ordered, That, in the case of the Great Wes- 
tern Railway and Bristol and Portishead Pier 
and Railway Companies Bill [Lords], Standing 
Orders 211, 236, and 237 be suspended, and that 
the Committee on the Bill have leave to sit and 
proceed upon Thursday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


— —_ 


THE CONGO RIVER—THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress has been made 
in regard to the proposed International 
Commission for the Lower Congo; and, 
whether, with regard to the Upper 
Congo, Her Majesty’s Government is 
prepared to recognize the International 
Association under the presidency of the 


Y | King of the Belgians ? 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Some further communications of a con- 
fidential character have passed in regard 
to the proposed International Commis- 
sion. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not decided to take any step to recognize 
the International Association. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: Would 
the noble Lord inform the House whe- 
ther it is true, as has been stated, that 
the right of pre-emption of the territory 
under the control of the Association was 
offered to Her Majesty’s Government in 
preference to France ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think any Question in regard to the 
pre-emption in regard to France had 
better be put on the Paper. If thehon. 
Baronet puts it down for Thursday, I 
shall endeavour to answer, 
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AFRICA (SOUTH-WEST COAST)—ANGRA 
PEQUENA. 

Stir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can now state the re- 
sult of the communications with the 
German Government as to territorial 
rights and jurisdiction at Angra Pe- 
quena; whether it is intended to allow 
the annexation of that to the Cape 
Colony; and, whether, as Papers have 
been presented in the Cape Colony 
bringing up the Correspondence to 29th 
May 1884, Papers, including the Cor- 
respondence with the German Govern- 
ment, cannot at once be presented to 
the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: After care- 
ful consideration of all the communica- 
tions which have passed, and of all the 
circumstances of the case, Her Majesty’s 
Government have come to the conclusion 
that, in view of the definitions which 
have been publicly given by them of the 
limits of the Cape Colony, they cannot 
contest the claim of the German Govern- 
ment to afford protection to German 
subjects who have established them- 
selves at Angra Pequena under conces- 
sions from Native Chiefs, though no 
doubt can be entertained as to Wallfish 
Bay and the islands adjacent to Angra 
Pequena being British. It is agreed, 
therefore, that the German Government 
shall protect German subjects who have 
acquired concessions or established them- 
selves as traders at Angra Pequena; 
and the German Government have been 
invited to concur in appointing a Joint 
Commission to deal with claims of Bri- 
tish subjects who have previously ac- 
quired concessions. It is proposed that 
the coast between the Orange River and 
the Southern Portuguese boundary, in- 
cluding the British settlement at Wall- 
fish Bay, shall be brought under the 
control of the Cape Government; but 
this control will not be exercised within 
the territory at Angra Pequena, which 
will be under German protection. Papers 
are being prepared, and will shortly be 
ready; but it is advisable that they 
should include the Resolutions of the 
Cape Parliament and other Correspond- 
ence now on its way to this country, 
which will only be received in a few 


days. 
Sm HENRY HOLLAND: Does Ger- 
man protection mean formal annexation 





and the hoisting of the German flag, or 
merely German protection of German 
subjects ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: As at pre- 
sent assented to by the German Govern- 
ment, it is merely German protection. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
CLAUSE 19—LOANS FOR LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 


Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the small number (eighty- 
nine) of applications for loans under 
Clause 19, Land Act, 1881, for the 
building or repairing of labourers’ 
cottages, whereas the number of orders 
made by the Sub-Oommissioners up to 
August 1883 are two hundred and sixty- 
eight; and, whether he will cause a 
Return to be furnished by the Local 
Government Board, showing the number 
of orders received by each Board of 
Guardians and the steps taken to carry 
them out ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The tenants can 
build labourers’ cottages either with 
their own money or with money bor- 
rowed from the Board of Works. It, 
therefore, does not follow that the Sub- 
Commissioners’ orders have been obeyed 
only in those cases in which loans have 
been applied for. It is the duty of the 
Sanitary Authorities, under Section 11 
of the Labourers’ Act, to enforce com- 
pliance with these orders. The steps 
taken by each Board of Guardians to 
put in force the powers vested in them 
by that section can only be accurately 
ascertained by calling for Returns from 
each Union; and the Local Government 
Board have no objection to-obtain such 
Returns if they are ordered by the 
House. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM- 
MISSION No. 8)—LAY COMMIS- 
SIONERS AT MONAGHAN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Did the 
lay members of No. 8 Commission, who 
left their lodgings in Monaghan on Satur- 
day the 5th July 1884, and went to 
sojourn at Lord Rossmore’s hotel, ma- 
naged by the estate bailiffs, while cases 
on the estate were being tried, do s0 
without making application elsewhere; 
did they continue to remain there, con- 
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trary to the advice of their chairman, 
Mr. Foley, up to the 8th July, he re- 
maining at lodgings; did the Lay Com- 
missioners go back to Lord Rossmore’s 
hotel on the 15th July, although their 
chairman returned to the former lodg- 
ings; did the latter inform them there 
was accommodation for all, and, in 
spite of his request that they should 
leave, did the Lay Commissioners refuse 
to do so; did the Commissioners adjudi- 
cate on a large number of cases on Colo- 
nel Lloyd’s, the Westenra, and Lord 
Rossmore’s estates, after they went to 
sojourn in Lord Rossmore’s hotel; is 
the Government aware that their de- 
cisions are most unsatisfactory to the ten- 
ants; and, are any of these gentlemen 
to be re-appointed after the 31st of 
August ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I fear I have no 
means of ascertaining the facts as to all 
the details which the hon. Member asks 
for in the earlier paragraphs of this 
Question. The Chairman of the Sub- 
Commission reports as follows with re- 
gard to them :— 

“The communications which passed between 
me and my colleagues on the matter of their 
sojourning at Lord Rossmore’s hotel were purely 
of a private nature, and I will not answer any 
inquiries in reference to them. Mr. Healy 
inquires whether, during the sojourn at that 
hotel, the Sub-Commissioners adjudicated on a 
large number of cases on Oolonel Lloyd’s, 
the Westenra, and Lord Rossmore’s estates. On 
referring to the printed list, I find the numbers 
are—on Colonel Lloyd’s estate, one; on Lord 
Rossmore's eight; and on the Westenra, about 
41. Whether the decisions were satisfactory or 
the reverse the Commissioners have not heard.” 
In reply to the last paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question, I may say 
that the list of gentlemen which I read 
to the House a few days ago as having 
been selected for re-appointment did 
not include the names of any of the gen- 
tlemen who constituted No. 8 Sub-Com- 
mission. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ORANGEMEN AND ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS—FIRING INTO A TRAIN. 

Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether he is aware that a 

train, conveying members of the Loyal 

Orange Institution, on the 12th instant, 

from Newry to Ballyroney, was fired 

into whilst passing through a Roman 

Catholic district, known as Tullyorien, 


near Banbridge ; and, whether any, and, 
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if so, what steps have been taken by the 
police with a view to discovering the 
perpetrator of the above outrage ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the facts are that several shots 
were fired from a considerable distance 
at a special train leaving Banbridge for 
Ballyroney after the sham fight at 
Scarva, on the evening of the 14th July. 
One bullet entered a carriage; but, 
fortunately, no one was in the compart- 
ment. A number of Orangemen were 
in the train. The locality is a Roman 
Catholic one. The police have made 
very minute inquiries ; but they have not 
succeeded in getting any information 
which would enable them to take action, 
Shots had been fired by Orangemen from 
a train in this locality on the 12th, and 
the shots on the 14th are supposed to 
have been fired in retaliation. It is 
right to add that it is not known that 
the shots fired from the train on the 12th 
contained bullets. 


IRELAND — ORANGE PROCESSIONS — 
THE 127Tx OF JULY CELEBRATIONS 
— ORANGE ARCH, GLENARM, CO. 
ANTRIM. 

Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a letter which appeared 
in The Belfast News Letter on the 23rd 
instant— 

“The Arch at Glenarm.—Sir, We, the 
owners and occupiers of the two houses from 
which the Orange arch was suspended on 12th 
July last, are very much surprised at the reply 
given by the Chief Secretary to Lord Arthur 
Hill in the House of Commons last night. 

‘* We beg to give the statements therein made 
the fullest and most emphatic contradiction. 
No arch was ever erected there against our 
will, nor was there ever any disturbance in 
Glenarm in connection with an arch. 

“We are prepared to make affidavits to this 
effect. 

“Tn to-day’s issue of Morning News we see 
that Mr. Sexton insinuated that the arch was 
attached to the house of the parish priest. All 
we can say in reply to this is that neither of us 
is a parish priest. 

** (Signed) Jonn Conary, 
“Wittiam Hunter;”’ 


and, whether he still adheres to the 
statement which he made on the 22nd 
instant, or whether he proposes to 
modify it in any manner ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The further in- 
quiries made in this matter do not neces- 
sitate any material alteration in what I 
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said on a former occasion. Before the 
original Report was submitted to me, 
the Head Constable of the district had 
made personal inquiries at the houses of 
both John Cobain and William Hunter, 
and had learned from the wife of the 
former that no permission had been 
asked to erect the arch; and from the 
latter, that, when asked, he had refused 
permission for its erection. It is now 
alleged that it was his wife who had 
refused the permission. With regard to 
the suggestion that the house of the 
parish priest was not concerned in the 
matter, the facts are that the arch was 
attached on one side to a pipe which 
runs down between the houses of the 
parish priest and John Cobain, and was 
stretched across the street at an angle in 
front of the priest’s windows, being 
fastened on the opposite side to a pipe 
on Hunter’s house. I was correctly in- 
formed that a disturbance occurred in 
connection with an arch erected in this 
place on a former occasion. The cir- 
cumstance took place in 1878, and a 
repetition of it on this occasion was 
apprehended. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
arch was not within two feet of the 
parish priest’s window ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
that extremely probable. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—INQUIRY AT COOTE- 
HILL, CO. TYRONE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it the fact that, at the Cootehill in- 
quiry, it transpired that Vaughan Mont- 
gomery, Esq. J.P., Crilly, Aughnacluy, 
county Tyrone, lodged a claim to vote 
as lessor of Patrick McCabe, Mountain 
Lodge, on a valuation of £19 10s., and 
that, by the sworn evidence of Mr. P. 
McCabe, his lease, and rent receipts, it 
was proved that Mr. Montgomery had 
no interest, directly or indirectly, in this 
holding; and, will he ask this magis- 
trate for an explanation of the filing of 
this claim ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have already 
more than once answered the Question 
as it stands on the Paper; but I pre- 
sume that what the hon. Member desires 
to know is what view is taken of Mr. 
Montgomery’s explanation. The Attor- 
ney General advised me yesterday that 
‘it is not satisfactory, and that he would 
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give such directions as he may think 
proper for the enforcement of the law. 

have, however, this day received, 
through the hon. Member for the County 
of Tyrone, a further statement from Mr. 
Montgomery on the subject, which I 
shall forward at once to the Attorney 
General. Whether or not it will modify 
his view of the case I cannot at present 
undertake to say. 

Mr. HEALY: In addition to that, 
will the facts be laid before the Lord 
Chancellor ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I think the best 
way to ascertain the facts is to try them 
in a Court of Law. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT — LIGHT SOVE- 
REIGNS AND HALF-SOVEREIGNS, 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If, for the 
convenience of the public, he will direct 
written notices to be affixed in various 
parts of the Inland Revenue Department 
at Somerset House, informing persons 
who come there to make payments in 
gold, that they will be mulcted for any 
deficiency of weight in the sovereign and 
half-sovereign ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am told that a 
printed notice to the effect suggested by 
the hon. Baronet is already affixed to 
every desk in Somerset House at which 
money is received. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT: Was it 
done yesterday ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; they have 
been there some time. 


Vaceination. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION— 
THE DEWSBURY GUARDIANS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther the stipulation proposed by the 
Dewsbury Guardians on the appoint- 
ment of a public vaccinator, that he 
should ‘‘ guarantee children from any 
injury from vaccination, and accept the 
responsibility of any injuries that might 
arise from bis vaccination of any per- 
son,” will be sanctioned by the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: As re- 
gards the function of a public vac- 
cinator, he is bound to obey rules which 
are sufficient to prevent any but a very 
minute risk of injury to any vaccinated 
— and the Local Government 

oard consider that such an official 




















~ ought not to be called on for more than 
a due observance of those rules. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I understand, 
then, that the public vaccinator cannot 
guarantee children from any injury, and 
cannot accept responsibility for injuries. 


[No reply. ] 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
TIPPERARY GRAND JURY, SOUTH 
RIDING. 


Coronen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
the Tipperary Grand Jury, South Riding, 
have persistently declined to contribute 
towards the support of children from 
that county in industrial schools ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Inspector 
of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
informs me that the Grand Jury of the 
South Riding of Tipperary have never, 
so far as he is aware, contributed to in- 
dustrial schools. It has been recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission that 
such contributions from local rates should 
be made compulsory ; but this would, of 
course, require legislation. 


LITERATURE, SOIENCE, AND ART— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether it is 
a fact that the annual value of the pre- 
mises occupied by the Royal Academy, 
at the public expense, at Burlington 
House, may be estimated at £7,000 
a-year, or what is the estimated annual 
value of the said premises ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the value of the land and 
buildings handed over to the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1866 was £84,000. They were 
transferred for a term of 999 years ata 
nominal rent. Since then the Academy 
had made large additions to the build- 
ings, by adding a storey and a gallery, at 
their own cost. 


ARMY—MILITARY PENSIONERS—COM- 
PETITION FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. GREER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact that 
Military pensioners are not permitted to 
compete with civilians for an appoint- 
ment in connection with the War Office 
Department ; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the advisability of altering the 
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Warrant, so as to enable pensioners to 
compete for such appointments ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Not only are pensioners not excluded 
from competition for offices in the Civil 
Service, but they are protected from ex- 
clusion under the limitsof age by being 
allowed to deduct from their actual age 
at the time of competition the period 
they have passed in the Military Ser- 
vice. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—THE RAJAH 
OF TENOM—CREW OF THE “ NISERO.” 

Mr. STOREY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Dutch Government continues to 
make it one of the conditions of its joint 
action, that the Rajah shall give in his 
submission to Holland as his lawful 
suzerain, thereby using the affair of the 
Nisero as a lever for securing what it has 
vainly sought for years to gain by force 
of arms; and, whether it is the case 
that the Government are prepared to 
embark in joint Military action with the 
Dutch, in face of the view of the Go- 
vernor of Singapore that only a com- 
promise between the Dutch and Acheen- 
ese can save the loss of the crew of the 
Nisero, and without obtaining the opi- 
nion of our competent officers on the 
spot as to the wisdom and sufficiency of 
the contemplated action ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Rajah some years ago signed a 
formal submission to the Netherlands 
Authorities ; and, as may be seen from 
Mr. Maxwell’s Report (page 8, Nether- 
lands, No. 1), the Netherlands Govern- 
ment have now made it one of the con- 
ditions of their re-opening the ports to 
trade, and thereby putting an end to the 
state of things which has been the cause 
of the seizure of the crew of the Wisero, 
that the Rajah should cease from his 
rebellion. The blockade, as I have al- 
ready explained, was a belligerent mea- 
sure adopted by the Dutch; and unless 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared either to have had recourse to 
naval action so as to put an end to it, 
and thereby enforce their own views, or 
to have violated Dutch territory by send- 
ing an armed expedition into the interior 
without the consent of the Netherlands 
Government, no other course was open 
to them but that now adopted, which is 
the most likely to succeed—namely, to 
act in concert with the Netherlands Go- 
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vernment on terms mutually agreed 
upon. The projected action is taken on 
the full responsibility of the Home Au- 
thorities. The projected arrangement 
is in the character of a compromise, as 
the Dutch undertake, in the event of the 
surrender of the crew and the submis- 
sion of the Rajah, to open the ports, and 
keep them open, and also to pay the 
Rajah a sum of money. I trust that, 
all the principal points for which the 
Rajah has been contending having now 
been practically conceded to him, the 

risoners will be released, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be spared the 
necessity of having recourse to the only 
alternative which will then be left to 
them—namely, a joint armed expedition 
to effect their release by force, and punish 
the Rajah. 


ABYSSINIA—CONCESSION UNDER THE 
TREATY OF ADOWA. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, by Articles II. and 
III. of the Treaty of Adowa of 38rd 
June 1884, concluded between Admiral 
Hewett, on behalf of Great Britain and 
Egypt, and King Johannis of Abyssinia, 
Kassala, Amedib, and Sanhit are, after 
the Ist of September of this year, to 


be ceded to King Johannis; whether | P 


Kassala, Amedib, and Sanhit did not 
become the property of Turkey after 
their conquest by Mehemet Ali and the 
subsequent Treaty of 1840; and, whe- 
ther the Porte was consulted by Her 
Majesty’s Government prior to the con- 
clusion of the present Treaty, and con- 
sented to relinquish its rights over the 
above-named places in favour of King 
Johannis ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Article III. of the 
Abyssinian Treaty, by which the King 
of Abyssinia engages to facilitate the 
withdrawal of the Khedive’s troops from 
the Soudan, means that he is to allow 
these troops to pass through his terri- 
tory, or whether it contemplates his send- 
ing an army into the Soudan ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Neither Kassala nor Amedib has been 
ceded under the Treaty. On and after 
the lst of September the disputed terri- 
tory called the Bogos country, in which 
Sanbit is situated, is to be restored to 
Abyssinia. The respective claims of 


Lord Edmond Fitemaurice 
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Egypt and Abyssinia to the Bogos coun- 
try have been a matter of dispute be- 
tween Egypt and Abyssinia for many 
years, and there is nothing to show that 
it ever formed part of the territories 
comprised in any of the Firmans; and 
it was, therefore, not necessary to con- 
sult the Porte. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) will see by the text of the Treaty 
that the Third Article only contemplates 
facilities being afforded for the passage 
of the Egyptian troops through the 
territory of King John; but if he will 
refer to Abyssinia, No. 1, 1884, page 6, 
he will find that Sir William Hewett 
believes the King to intend to take 
possession of Kassala and Amedib upon 
the retirement of the Egyptian garrisons. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—POSTAL 
FACILITIES IN LEWIS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has 
been called to the want of postal facili- 
ties in the district between Loch Erisart 
and Loch Shell in Lewis, where, with a 
population of over 1,500, there is no 
postal communication of any kind ; and, 
if he will consider the possibility of 
opening a Post Office at some convenient 
oint ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: My attention has 
not been previously called to the postal 
deficiency referred to; but I will make 
inquiries and communicate with the hon. 


Member. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH AT VIENNA. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, By what right the Foreign Office 
appropriated a church jn Vienna, which 
was paid for by the British residents in 
that city, and whether he will see that 
it be handed back to its real owners; 
and, whether he is aware that this 
church is at present closed, as the Chap- 
lain of the Embassy has left Vienna on 
a holiday without making any provision 
for the services of the church to be con- 
ducted during his absence ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Foreign Office has not appropriated 
a British church at Vienna. The funds 
for building the church referred to were 
raised by publicsubscription. The pro- 
perty is not vested in Her Majesty’s Go- 
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" Law and Police 
yernment, but in the Bishop of London 
and his successors, with the consent of 
the British residents at Vienna who were 
subscribers to the church fund. The 
building was placed under the control 
and jurisdiction of the British Ambas- 
gador in 1875, in order to remove diffi- 
culties caused by the fact that the Church 
of England form of worship not being 
one of those recognized by Austrian law 
the services would have been illegal. It 
is presumed that the Chaplain, if he-is 
absent, has proceeded on leave of ab- 
sence; but Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Vienna has not reported his departure 
or the closing of the church. 

Mr. CAUSTON: I would like to ask 
the noble Lord if the Chaplain referred 
to is the same as the Chaplain at Vienna, 
to whom we vote every year £300 in the 
Estimates ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is quite correct. That Chaplain 
has an annual holiday, and he is taking 
that holiday now. 
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FOREIGN OF FICE—FRONTIER REGULA- 
TIONS ON THE CONTINENT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, for the benefit of those 
travelling or about to travel on the Con- 
tinent, he will direct Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Cousular Agerts abroad 
to Paes the Foreign Office informed of 
all regulations affecting passengers, 
which are temporarily ordered by Foreign 
Governments at the Frontiers of their 
respective States, and make public the 
same through the medium of the Press ? 

Lorp EVMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The regulations referred to by the hon. 
Member are supplied regularly by Her 
Majesty’s eas aw and Consular 
Agents abroad, and are at once pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade in The 
London Gazette. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
ARREST OF MR. CHANCE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What course he intends to take with 
the policeman who arrested Mr. Chance, 
solicitor ? 

‘Mr. TREVELYAN: The Commis- 
sioner of Police reports as follows :— 

‘‘Owing to threats by letter and otherwise 


Alice Carroll has been under police protection 
since the Phoenix Park trials. Yesterday, be- 
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tween 2 and 3 o’clock, Constable 79 D saw two 
men, strangers to him, go into the house of 
Alice Carroll. The girl’s father said they were 
strangers, and remarked to the constable that 
they might not be after any good. Mrs, Carroll 
then came out of the house, and told the con- 
stable he need not be uneasy as the two men 
inside were police-constables of the F Division, 
and they were joking Alice about Constable 
Fanners, of that division, who had formerly 
been a sweetheart of hers. The constable re- 
mained outside the door, and in a few minutes 
Mrs. Carroll again came out and appeared 
frightened, saying that the two men were 
questioning Alice in the room alone with them, 
and that the questions were about Mr. Bolton. 
Mrs. Carroll then called Alice to come out of the 
roum, and on her coming out Alice spoke to the 
constable. She said she was afraid the two men 
were not up to any good, that at first they had 
told her they were sent by Mr. Mallon to make 
inquiries, but that they now denied it ; also that 
they had been asking her about Mr. Bolton, and 
that she knew nothing about Mr. Bolton. Jane 
Carroll, sister to Alice, then also came out, and 
said the men were not there with any good in- 
tention. 149 D came up, and he accompanied 
79 D into the house. On going into the room 
in which the two men were, the man who was 
afterwards identified as Mr. Chance said, ‘ What 
do you want?’ The constable replied that he 
wanted to know his (Chance’s) business there, as 
the family were afraid of him. Mr. Chance said 
they von f not be afraid, as he was making in- 
quiries. The constable asked his name, and 
Chance gave his name as well as that of Meikle- 
john. The constable said they must come to 
the station-house until inquiries would be made 
as to their identity. Mr. Chance replied he could 
not go unless he was arrested. The constable 
said he must bring him to the station, and did 
so. On coming to Mountjoy Station Mr. Chance 
gave his name, and being recognized by a ser- 
geant was at once released. Mr. Chance asked 
to have a charge preferred against him, but the 
constable replied that as the name and address 
given were correct he had no charge against 
him. On coming into the Carroll’s house Mr. 
Chance and Meiklejohn distinotly stated that 
they got the address from Mallon, and that he 
had sent them; but afterwards, on Alice Car- 
roll’s saying she would go and see Mr. Mallon 
herself, Mr. Chance told her not to imagine that 
they had come from Mr. Mallon, that their 
names were Chance and Meiklejohn, and that 
they were making inquiries about Mr. Bolton. 
They did not get the length of asking many 
questions about Mr. Bolton before the constables 
came in. The entire circumstances under which 
this inquiry was attempted to be carried out by 
Mr. Chance were so extraordinary, and so un- 
usual in a professional way, that it was not very 
surprising to find the suspicions of the constable 
aroused.”’ 


Mr. HEALY : Is this your own? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: No; it is all 
part of the Report. [Resumes reading. | 
“T think the constable’s action was justifi- 
able under all the circumstances.”’ 
This Report is signed by Mr. Harrel, 
Chief Commissioner of Police. 
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Mr. HEALY: My Question was not 
addressed to Mr. Harrel, but to the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. I wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
what course he himself intends to take? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : In the case of a 
person who is under police protection, 
and who, with her family, are in great 
danger of annoyance and intimidation, 
I must say that, when two persons go in 
and represent themselves—I am now 
making the case given by the police— 
when two men represent themselves as 
detectives and sent by the head of the De- 
tective Force, and then afterwards allow 
that they were not sent, I think a per- 
son in that position has a perfect right 
to appeal for protection to the police, 
and I think the police should afford that 
protection. { Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. HEALY: As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has secured the applause of the 
House by that statement, I would. ask 
him whether it does not rest solely upon 
the testimony of two policemen incri- 
minated in this matter? I would ask 
him whether any application has been 
made to Mr. Chance and Mr. Meikle- 
john for their version; and whether he 
is now content to leave the matter of 
this arrest of two persons carrying out 
an investigation against a Government 
official simply upon the statement of two 
policemen who have committed the crime 
of false imprisonment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As I stated be- 
fore, what passed in Mrs. Carroll’s 
house is not in question. The question 
is what the Carrolls told the policemen 
which induced the policemen to go in 
for the purpose of taking measures to 
protect them. 

Mr. HEALY: If I am to understand 
from the Government that they will take 
no steps whatever—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!”’} 
—I am quite in Order in this matter— 
I will call attention to the subject on 
the Vote for the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 

Mr. GRAY: Have any policemen in 
Ireland a right to take into custody 
any individual, and then refuse to 
enter a charge against him? [ Cries of 
‘“‘Answer!”’| Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give any authority to policemen 
to take any person into custody, and 
then to refuse to enter a charge against 
him? 

_. Mr. TREVELYAN : That is a Ques- 
tion of which I would prefer Notice. 
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If there are suspicious circumstances 
against a man who is stated to have 
given a false name to a person who de- 
mands protection, and he is arrested, 
when he gives his true name he should 
be released. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman read the Report again, 
and say where—f[‘*Oh, oh!” ]—well, 
the right hon. Gentleman has insinuated 
that Mr. Chance gave a false name. Ac- 
cording to the statement read by the 
right hon. Gentleman, Mr. Chance, when 
asked his name, gave it on two occasions, 
I wish to ask is that the fact ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. 
gave his name. 

Mr. HEALY: Then, what is the in- 
sinuation about a false name? [ Cries of 
‘* Order!” 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will treat me with the 
courtesy I always show him. I made 
no insinuation about a false name; but 
the statement certainly of Alice Carroll 
and her sister, which was conveyed to 
the policeman, was that these men had 
stated they were detectives sent by Mr. 
Mallon. ‘‘ False name” would not be 
a correct expression to use; but they 
began by saying they were detectives 
sent by Mr. Mallon. Afterwards they 
gave their real names. When they had 
given different accounts of themselves it 
was only natural the police should arrest 
them. 


Chance 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS)—GLEBE LANDS OF 
DRUMCREE,' CO. ARMAGH. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the fact that 
the Land Commissioners have, in the 
case of the Glebe Lands of Drumeree, 
county Armagh, reduced, by 18 per 
cent., rents proved to have been un- 
changed since 1827, and, subject to 
which, tenants were proved to have, 
even so lately as 1880, given 12 10s. 
per acre for the tenant-right ; whether 
said lands were purchased from the 
Church Commissioners by the present 
owner, Mr. Law; whether the rental 
furnished by them showed the old rents ; 
and whether the valuation made by the 
Commissioners’ valuator, Mr. M. O’Brien, 
to give the tenants the benefit of the 
clause in the Church Act in their favour, 
placed nearly twenty-four years’ pur- 
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chase on said rents, and thus represented 
them as moderate rents; and, whether 
the Government are prepared, out of the 
Irish Church surplus, which got the 
benefit of the price produced by the 
Commissioners’ representations, to re- 
fund Mr. Law the proportion of the 
purchase-money so obtained from him 
by such representations ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : This Question is 
on the Paper without Notice, and it can- 
not be answered without reference to the 
Sub-Commission sitting in the county 
of Armagh. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS— CATTLE IMPORTATION 
FROM IRELAND. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether it is true that, at the 
reception of a deputation which waited 
upon the President of the Council and 
himself on Friday, and which was com- 
posed of gentlemen interested in the im- 
portation of cattle from Wyoming, it 


was stated by Lord Wenlock that the! 


English graziers ran constant risk by 
the importation of diseased cattle from 
Treland; whether this statement was 
allowed to pass without contradiction ; 
whether he was aware of a Parliamen- 
tary Return recently issued, in which it 
is shown that in 1879 only 64 cases of 
foot-and-mouth disease existed in Ire- 
land; that in 1280, 1881, and 1882 the 
country was free from disease, and that 
in 1883 the number of cases amounted 
to 114,502; and, whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that for three years 
Treland has had clean bill of health, and 
that in 1883 it was well known that 
foot and mouth disease were introduced 
into the island by a bull imported from 
England, and bearing in mind that that 
outbreak was speedily stamped out, and 
that there has not been for some months 
a case of foot and mouth disease in Ire- 
land, he will take steps to remove the 
impression that English farmers have 
reason to fear the importation of Irish 
cattle, which his silence with regard to 
Lord Wenlock’s statement might foster ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I rise, 
Sir, to a point of Order. The hon. and 
gallant Member states in his Question 
that the deputation which waited upon 
the President of the Council and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, on 
Friday, was composed of gentlemen in- 
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Wyoming. Now, that deputation, as I 
have reason to know, consisted mainly 
of Members of this House. I wish, 
therefore, to ask you, Sir, whether the 
hon. and gallant Member is not called 
upon to take steps in order to remove 
an erroneous impression ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Gentleman to object to the re- 
cital in the Question on the ground 
that it seems to imply that the deputa- 
tion had a direct interest in the matter? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no doubt 
that the hon. and gallant Member will 
amend the recital in that respect. 

Coronet, KING-HARMAN: I have 
no wish to convey an impression that the 
deputation had any direct personal in- 
terest in the matter. 

Mr. DODSON: I do not know the 
precise words used by Lord Wenlock; 
but the question under discussion was 
the risk of the introduction of pleuro- 
pneumonia into this country if cattle 
were admittedfrom Wyoming. Itis, of 
course, possible that in referring to the 
risk of importation of disease from Ire- 
land, the noble Lord may have had foot- 
and-mouth disease in his mind as well 
as pleuro-pneumonia. Itis obvious that 
the risk of the introduction of disease 
from one part of the United Kingdom to 
another is greater than from a foreign 
country, because animals from abroad 
are inspected at the port of landing, 
and if one be found diseased the whole 
cargo is slaughtered. I believe that 
Ireland was free from foot-and-mouth 
disease in 1880, 1881, and 1882, and 
that in 1883 it unfortunately prevailed 
to a considerable extent, as mentioned in 
the Question. Ireland was officially de- 
clared free from it in April last, and 
since the end of that month no case of it 
was brought to our knowledge till a few 
days before the deputation. I regret to 
say that on the 18th instant, an out- 
break took place in the county of Meath, 
two animals being affected out of a herd 
of 11. The whole number were, how- 
ever, slaughtered by order of the Local 
Authority, and I hope that no further 
cases will occur. 


EGYPT—THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION 
(REINFORCEMENTS). 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 

the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
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ther a second regiment has been de- 
spatched to Assouan ; and, whether fresh 
troops have been ordered to Egypt ? 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have not been informed by General 
Stephenson that another battalion has 
been despatched to Assouan. No other 
troops have been ordered to Egypt since 
J gave an answer on the 17th of the 
month. 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT in- 
quired whether the noble Marquess 
was aware that half a battalion had been 
ordered from Cyprus to Egypt within 
the last 10 days, and whether the 56th 
Regiment was under orders to proceed 
from Cairo to Assouan to-morrow ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am aware that there is a transfer of 
troops from Cyprus to Egyptian and other 
stations, but I cannot give details. It 
is not an absolute increase of the Force 
in Egypt. As I stated, I have not been 
informed by the General Officer Com- 
manding in Egypt whether he has or- 
dered another battalion to Assouan. 


EGYPT—(EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
GENERAL GORDON. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether General Gordon, in 
the message alleged to have been re- 
ceived through the Mudir of Dongola, 
stated that he would on no account de- 
sert those whom he went out to rescue? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The message, as far as Mr. Egerton has 
communicated it, contains no statement 
of the kind. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
considered the advisability of sending 
out a General Officer of superior rank to 
General Gordon to bring him home? 


[No reply. } 


NAVY—DOCKYARD FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT—COMPULSORY RETIREMENT. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he has now 
considered the Petition of the hired men 
of the Factory Department, praying for 
extension of time for compulsory retire- 
ment ? 

Sm THOMAS BRASSEY: The pre- 
sent rule is that all classes of workmen 
in the Dockyards should be retired at 
the age of 60. This rule is only relaxed 
in exceptional cases. It has not yet been 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartleté 
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decided whether any further relaxation 
of the rule is desirable. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) — 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN CHARGE. 
ABLE TO CORPORATION OF CORK, 

Mr. DEASY asked the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can state how many children, male 
and female, distinguishing Catholics 
from Protestants, in industrial. schools 
in Ireland, are partially chargeable to 
the Corporation of Cork ; and, whether 
he is prepared to alter the certificate of 
the Greenmount School, so as to enable 
the managers to accommodate 50 addi- 
tional boys ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir John Len- 
taigne informs me that, according to the 
latest Returns, dated June 30, there were 
on that date 444 children in industrial 
schools who had been committed from 
Cork Police Court. Of these, 132 boys 
and 200 girls were Roman Catholics, 
and 67 boys and 45 girls were Protest- 
ants. The Government cannot hold out 
any hope at present of enlarging the 
certificates of industrial schools. 


POST OFFICE—THE TELEPHONE. 

Mr. GRAY asked the First Lord of 
Treasury, Whether he is aware that the 
late Government, by Clause 3 of the 
Telegraph Bill, 1878, as brought from 
the Lords, sought to obtain control over 
the telephone by an extended definition 
of the word telegraph, within the mean- 
ing of the origina) Telegraph Act; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Journals of 
this House show that, on the 12th of 
August, the Commons “disagreed to the 
said Clause ;’’ whether the Government 
have, ever since, invited the House to 
reverse or reconsider that expression of 
opinion ; whether he is aware that, al- 
though the House had thus refused to 
give to the Post Office control over the 
telephones, the Department obtained a 
legal decision on a technical point, to 
the effect that a telephonic message was 
a telegraphic message within the mean- 
ing of the Act of 1869, although at the 
time the Act was passed the telephone 
was not in existence ; and, whether he is 
aware that since that date the Post 
Office has levied a tax upon the use of 
the telephone, and has imposed con- 
stantly increasing restrictions, even- 
tually amounting to practical prohibi- 
tion of its use for exchange purposes ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question 
refers more to a Treasury matter, and 
would be more correctly addressed to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I have made inquiry on the 
subject, and I find that it is true that a 
certain clause in the Telegraph Bill of the 
late Government was disagreed to by 
the House of Commons. Objection has 
been taken to the sufficiency of the pre- 
sent law. The hon. Gentleman asks me 
whether a legal decision was not ob- 
tained by the Department on a technical 
point? According to the advice which 
the Government have received, the judg- 
ment was by no means on a technical 
point, but upon a substantial matter, 
and it was to the effect that the Crown 
was in possession of a certain right by 
the existing law. That being so, it was 
the absolute duty of the Department to 
assert that right. But with regard to 
the last paragraph of the Question, 
whether— 

* Since that date the Post Office has levied a 

tax upon the use of the telephone, and has im- 
posed constantly increasing restrictions, even- 
tually amounting to practical prohibition of its 
use for exchange purposes ?”” 
I am not prepared to say what the 
proper decision to arrive at may be; but 
the Postmaster General is seriously en- 
gaged in considering whether he can, in 
justice to the Crown and the country, 
introduce relaxations into the rules now 
in force. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What results have 
been arrived at in the matter of the 
Suez Canal negotiations, with the view 
of providing the requisite increased ac- 
commodation for British trade to the 
East through the Isthmus of Suez; and, 
whether the widespread dissatisfaction 
at the overcharges and general mis- 
management, expressed last year at a 
meeting representing upwards of three 
million tons of British shipping, against 
M. De Lesseps and his agents, and 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, has induced the Government to 
take any steps in furtherance of the in- 
terests of British trade and commerce in 
respect of the waterway of the Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am under the 
impression, from seeing this Question, 
that my right hon. Friend is not aware 
of what has taken place in this House 
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upon the subject. This Question re- 

eats, in the main, the substance of a 

uestion put to me on the 28rd of June 
by the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Magniac), and then answered. But, 
briefly stated, the answer is this. In 
pursuance of the Articles of Agreement 
entered into between M. de Lesseps and 
the representatives of the shipowners, a 
Commission was appointed, consisting of 
engineers, naval men, and shipowners, 
to examine and report on the best 
method to be adopted to carry out the 
objects in view. That Commission ap- 
pointed a Sub Commission which was to 
visit—and, I believe, has visited —the 
Isthmus, and it will prepare a Report 
on the subject for the consideration of 
the Commissioners. With respect to 
the latter part of the Question, the 
Agreement between the Suez Canal Com- 
pany and the shipowners provides for a 
large reduction of the dues levied in the 
Canal, besides securing ultimate advan- 
tages of great importance to the inter- 
ests of British trade and shipping. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
(NUMBERS). 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will state to the House what 
is the number of officers and men in the 
Constabulary Force in Ireland permitted 
to be wholly chargeable to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, under the Acts regulating 
the same; what is the number of officers 
and men wholly paid for out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament for the 
year ending the 3lst March 1885; what 
is the number of extra officers and men, 
the moiety of whose cost is charged upon 
the ratepayers for the same year; and, 
the number of additional officers and 
men whose cost, or a portion thereof, 
is charged upon the ratepayers for the 
same year, under the provisions of the 
Crimes Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The total num- 
ber in the Constabulary Force in Ireland 
which may be charged to Votes of Par- 
liament, if the Lord Lieutenant so fixes, 
in the quinquennial redistribution, is 
280 officers, 350 head constables, and 
10,006 sergeants and constables. This 
maximum limit, it is to be observed, 
is permissive, and not a right. The 
total number of officers and men wholly 
paid for out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament in the current financial year, 
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is 269 officers, 268 head constables, and 
9,469 men, exclusive of Revenue force 
and reserve, and these, I suppose, are 
some 500 men. The extra force, the 
moiety of which will be charged for por- 
tion of the year, is under Section 12 of 
the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV., under Sec- 
tion 13, 2,383, under Section 12, 561. 
There is also an extra force in Belfast 
and Derry of 365. Thenumber charged 
under the Orimes Actis 195. Thenum- 
bers under Section 13 of the Act of 
6 Will. IV. and under the Crimes Act, 
have been greatly reduced since this 
estimate was framed. They now stand 
at about 1,870 and 30 respectively. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Str ROBERT PEEL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with reference to 
his recent statement that he was await- 
ing a communication from the Royal 
Academy, Whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state when the promised Returns 
will be laid upon the Table? He should 
like to say in explanation that, although 
this Question had been repeatedly on the 
Paper, it really appeared that the Aca- 
demy were shirking from giving the in- 
formation which he had asked for in con- 
tinuation of the Returns which had 
been already laid on the Table. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am bound to 
say that, in my opinion, the view which 
my right hon. Friend has expressed is 
wholly without foundation. The Academy 
is, to a certain extent, and, I think, 
justly, jealous of that degree of indepen- 
dence which has been established for it 
by its history and its relations with the 
Crown; and I do not believe that the 
House of Commons has the slightest in- 
clination to interfere with that qualified 
independence, or to substitute a different 
description of relations, or to place a 
great Institution, which stands now 
apart, under’ Parliament, as if it were 
an ordinary Department. With regard 
to the communication which I am wait- 
ing from the Royal Academy, the matter 
stands thus. I believe it would have 
been possible to have secured the com- 
pletion of the communication in time to 
be laid before Parliament during the 
— Session if the current year had 

een excluded from the Return; but 
the President communicated to me 
that he thought it would be very un- 
satisfactory to Parliament to have this 


Mr. Trevelyan 


(OOMMONS} 
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year excluded, and, consequently, it will 
not be possible to make the statement 
complete during the present Session. 
Therefore, it cannot be laid on the Table 
before the Prorogation. The communi- 
cation when made will contain all the 
particulars which have been given in 
any former Return or communication. 


PARLIAMENT—THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
AND THE REPRESENTATION OF 
THE PEOPLE BILL. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in view 
of the frequent statements throughout 
the Country of the Conservative Leaders, 
that the House of Lords has not thrown 
out the Franchise Bill, the Government 
will again move the Second Reading of 
the Bill in the Upper House, and give 
to their Lordships another opportunity 
to vote on that measure before the end 
of the Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe that my 
hon. Friend is correct in his reference 
to statements to the effect that the Fran- 
chise Bill has not been thrown out by 
the House of Lords, although I find 
that in a speech ascribed to Lord Salis- 
bury—I rather think in the papers of 
to-day— there is the following pas- 
sage :— 

“The House of Lords has a right to say, 
‘We do not approve of the measure which you 
bring forward. If you like to accept its rejec- 
tion, well and good; if you object to its rejec- 
tion, your remedy is to go to the people.’ ” 
That I take to imply that the Bill has 
been rejected. However, I am under 
the impression that the Bill has not been 
strictly rejected as regards the Forms of 
the House of Lords; but it has been laid 
on the shelf by two Motions—one made 
after the other, and carried by not in- 
considerable majorities, although the 
second majority was somewhat less than 
the first. I have communicated with 
the Leader of the House of Lords, and 
I find that the Representatives of the 
Government in that House have no in- 
tention of making any further Motion on 
the Bill as at present advised ; and their 
reason is, that without insuring any im- 
portant public advantage, it would give 
trouble to the House of Lords, which 
ought not to have any trouble of that 
kind put upon it, and would only result 
in the production of some third bye-Mo- 
tion. If we could have some direct issue 
taken on the Bill itself, I think that 
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would be very desirable; but I do not 
think it would be in our power to pro- 
cure it. 


LUNAOY LAWS—“ WELDON +. 
SEMPLE.” 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If his attention has been 
drawn to the case of Weldon v. Semple, 
the evidence given in the case in con- 
nection with the granting of certificates, 
and the summing up of the learned 
Judge; if he will undertake, as a Go- 
vernment measure, to introduce a Bill 
for the alteration of the Lunacy Lawsin 
respect to the granting of certificates of 
insanity, and for the abolition of private 
lunatic asylums; and, whether the Go- 
vernment propose to take any action in 
the matter of Weldon v. Semple ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a matter 
with respect to which interesting evi- 
dence has been given to the country ; 
but the Government has no special in- 
formation with reference to it, and the 
hon. Member will not be surprised when 
I say that I am not able to make any 
communication upon the subject to the 
House. Atthesame time, I quite recog- 
nize that it is a subject of very great 
delicacy and importance, and due atten- 
tion will be given to it. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether he was 
to understand that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman required more time in which to 
consider the case? i 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The matter is 
not one for my especial consideration. 
It is a matter of great delicacy and im- 
portance, and, perhaps, no more difficult 
subject can be proposed in connection 
with law. Therefore, I need not make 
any apology to the House for not making 
a detailed statement. What I say is 
that attention will be given to the sub- 
ject. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 


Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
With reference to the statement made 
by the Prime Minister yesterday, in 
regard to the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, I wish to ask whether the mem- 
bers of that Conference have received 
the answers to the communications which 
the right hon. Gentleman said that they 
would have to make to their respective 
Governments, and we should like to 
know what is the general position of the 
Conference ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The Conference 
met to-day, in pursuance of the arrange- 
ment of yesterday; but the answers to 
which I referred had not been received. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Not 
any of them? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understand 
that none have been received. At the 
request of the Members of the Confer- 
ence, Lord Granville agreed to postpone 
the next meeting until Thursday instead 
of until to-morrow ; but I have no reason 
to withdraw the statement I made, that 
I believe the Members of the Conference 
are exceedingly anxious to bring it toa 
prompt conclusion. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PROGRESS OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state 
when the Diplomatic Vote will be taken, 
and whether it will be taken first in the 
evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Business is not 
sufficiently advanced to allow me to make 
a statement on that point. 


MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) SALARIES” 
BILL. 

Mr. PARNELL asked at what hour 
the Government proposed to take the 
Magistrates (Ireland) Salaries Bill ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, that he 
was not present during the discussion 
which had taken place last night; but 
he had been made aware of what had 
passed on a former occasion earlier in 
the year. The question arose on the 
Supplementary Estimates in respect to 
the salaries of certain magistrates in 
Ireland. On that occasion the matter 
was discussed until a very early hour on 
Sunday morning. The strong impres- 
sion then seemed to be that the increased 
salaries should be fixed by Statute, and 
not made from year to year greater than 
the present Statute named by Vote in 
Supply, and in a Bill brought in early 
that Session a clause to that effect was 
introduced. That Bill had been, with 
a number of other important measures, 
dropped ; but another: Bill of a single 
clause effecting this had been introduced 
and discussed on the previous night. 
Oonsidering the number of hours which 
the Bill was under discussion, they did 
not propose, so far as the present Session” 
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was concerned, to advance it further; 
but the increased salaries would be dis- 
cussed in a Supply Vote that night. 

Mr. PARNELL: In reference to the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last night as to the position of 
the Irish Members regarding these sala- 
ries, I beg to say that their opinion re- 
mains the same, and that they entirely 
object to have these salaries increased. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Carrpers): I was not in 
the House last night; but I heard from 
others that they were not unwilling that 
the discussion on these Votes should take 
place in Supply. 

Mr. GIBSON : I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, having brought 
in this Bill, in deference to the wishes 
of the hon. Member for the Oity of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and having now dropped 
it under a misconception, in apparent 
deference to the wishes of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, he would state 
what the Government propose to do? 

Tae OHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I entirely dis- 

ute the premises of the right hon. and 
earned Gentleman. As tothe future, we 
propose to take these increases in Supply. 

Mr. GIBSON: Is that a conclusion 
without a premise ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) : That is the cor- 
rect conclusion. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: Have the 
Government determined who are the 
fortunate individuals who are to reeeive 
this additional pay ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The gentlemen 
who will receive it are the four gentle- 
men at present holding the posts of 
Divisional Magistrates, and the fifth, if 
a fifth should be appointed. It is the 
clear intention of the Government that 
any Divisional Magistrate appointed 
from this time forward shall be an officer 
serving in the Police Force. 


Supply— Civil 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o——_ 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he proposed 
to make a statement to the Committee 
in reference to these Estimates. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to Order. He wished to know if it 
was competent for the hon. Gentleman 
to make a statement when there was no 
Question before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understood that 
the hon. Gentleman was about to move 
a Vote. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
remarked, that the hon. Gentleman had 
himself said that he desired to make a 
statement. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, in the 
ordinary course, the Committee would 
begin where they left off; but he pro- 
posed that the Votes for Law Charges 
and Prosecutions in Ireland, and for the 
Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland, which 
would be taken first, in the ordinary 
course, should be postponed. He, there- 
fore, intended to move the third Vote in 
Order—namely, that to complete the sum 
of £18,670 for the Registry of Deeds. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £12,670, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office for the Registration of 
Deeds in Ireland.” 


Mr. HEALY wished to ask the Chair- 
man, upon the point of Order, in what 
way the manner in which the Secretary 
to the Treasury was acting at the pre- 
sent moment could be challenged? But 
before the Chairman gave his decision, 
he should like to point out the important 
points that were involved in the course 
now proposed to be taken. They were 
promised yesterday that the Votes should 
be taken seriatim, and they had come 
down to the House that day with the in- 
tention of so discussing them. It was 
notorious that the reason why it was 
proposed that these two Votes should be 
postponed, although the Secretary to the 
Treasury had not said so, was because they 
included the salary of Mr. George Bolton. 
The idea in the mind of the Secretary to 
the Treasury, therefore, was that he 
would wait until the trial in Belfast, in 
which Mr. George Bolton was concerned, 
was over, and then, if the verdict was 
given for Bolton, he would be able to 
come down to the House triumphantly, 
and move the Vote. The contention of 
the Irish Members, however, was that, 
no matter what the verdict might be in 
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Belfast, Bolton ought to be dismissed 
from the offices he now occupied. The 
verdict in Belfast could have nothing to 
do with Bolton’s position. The point to 
be decided at Belfast was whether this 
man had been libelled in having been 
charged with committing a certain 
offence; but the charge made against 
Bolton in the House of Commons had 
nothing to do with that. He was charged 
here with being a bankrupt, a fraudu- 
lent trustee, a gentleman who had acted 
dishonestly in regard to his own wife; 
and there were various other charges 
against him which need not be gone into. 
It was a monstrous thing, therefore, for 
the Secretary to the Treasury to attempt 
by a side-wind, in defiance of a pledge 
which had been given to the House, to 
place a crown of glory on Bolton’s head, 
after the verdict at Belfast had been 
given. How long were these Votes to 
be postponed? Would they postpone 
the Bankruptcy Vote until they had an 
opportunity of hearing the decision of 
Judge Walsh upon Bolton’s Petition in 
Bankruptcy? Judge Walsh, the Judge 
of the Court of Bankruptcy, had already 
postponed Bolton’s case in that Court for 
10 days, and they would arrive at the 
9th of August before they could possibly 
get the decision of that Judge. He 
wished to know whether the Secretary 
tothe Treasury intended to postpone the 
Bankruptcy Vote until a decision had 
been given in that case also; or whether 
these Votes were to be postponed simply 
in view of the trial which was to take 
place in Belfast that day? If he did so 
intend to postpone the Vote for the bank- 
ruptey proceedings, he (Mr. Healy) must 
say that a more uncalled for, or a more 
unheard of, proceeding had never taken 
place in that House. What he wished 
to ask was—whether the postponement 
asked for was merely in consequence of 
the proceedings in Belfast, which had 
nothing to do with the Vote, or whether 
everything relating to Bolton was to be 
put off until after the decision of the 
Oourt of Bankruptcy ; and whether the 
House was to be kept sitting until there 
was a final decision as to whether 
George Bolton was a bankrupt or not? 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, as 
a point of Order, wished to say that the 
Secretary to the Treasury had moved the 
potgennant of threeVotes. [ ‘‘ No!” ] He 
ad distinctly heard the hon. Gentleman 
say that he intended to move the post- 
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Service Estimates. 
mement of three Votes. He wanted to 
now whether that could be done—whe- 
ther, if the Votes were not moved in 
their proper order, the Votes left out 
were not withdrawn from the Estimates 
by that course of action ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: There is no obli- 
gation to take the Votes in the order 
in which they stand in the Estimates. 
The hon. Gentleman can propose any 
Vote in the Oivil Service Estimates 
which is upon the Paper for considera- 
tion to-day. He is not obliged to pro- 
ceed with the Estimates in the order in 
which they stand here in the Book of 
Estimates. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN remarked, 
that if the Secretary to the Treasury 
were not absolutely bound to take the 
Votes in the order in which they stood, 
he ought to give some explanation of 
the course he proposed to take. Some 
time ago, a Question was directly a to 
the hon. Gentleman as to the order in 
which the Estimates would be taken, and 
he had then stated that they would be 
taken in their regular order. It was 
distinctly within his (Mr. Cowen’s) own 
knowledge that that answer was given, 
and yet now, without any explanation 
whatever, the hon. Gentleman asked the 
Committee to deviate from that arrange- 
ment. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
might fairly be asked if there was any 
reason for that course ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not 
the slightest hesitation in giving his 
reason for postponing these Votes. He 
had thought that, in making the pro- 
posal, he was really consulting the 
wishes of hon. Members opposite, for it 
was only on Tuesday or Wednesday last 
that they had proposed the postpone- 
ment of the Valuation Vote while the 
trial of Mr. Bolton’s action was pending. 
On that occasion hon. Members urged 
the withdrawal of the Vote, or its post- 
ponement until the trial was over. As 
the same questions could be raised on 
the Votes for Criminal Prosecutions and 
the Court of Bankruptcy, he had thought 
that he would be consulting the conve- 
nience of the Irish Members by not 
taking those two Votes now, while the 
trial was proceeding. That was his 
simple reason for asking for a postpone- 
ment. He certainly thought that the 
House would be in a better position to 
discuss those Votes on Thursday than 
they werethen. [Mr. Hzaty: No.] As 
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he had said, that was the real reason why 
he asked the Committee to put aside this 
Vote for the present. He had no inte- 
rest in the matter, either one way or the 
other. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that upon the last 
occasion on which the Votes came on a 
number of Irish Votes were allowed to 
pass without question, on the under- 
standing that the Estimates would be 
proceeded with seriatim. Whatever re- 
commendation the course now proposed 
might have in the mind of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, it certainly amounted to a breach 
of faith with the Committee. Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman wished to get through Supply 
for Ireland, without the case of Mr. 
George Bolton being discussed, he would 
have very considerably to disorganize the 
order of the Votes, as Mr. Bolton took a 
salary under most of them. The claims 
of George Bolton upon the Crown were 
comprised in various Votes. It was 
quite true that he took a salary under 
the Criminal Prosecutions Vote, and his 
character and antecedents would come 
under the purview of the Committee 
when the Vote for the Court of Bank- 
ruptey was reached. Upon Votes 29 
and 30 the Irish Members would also 
be entitled to call Bolton to account in 
relation to his visits to certain Irish pri- 
sons in connection with the Constabu- 
lary. Upon Votes 7 and 8, in Class III., 
an opportunity would also be afforded 
for discussing George Bolton’s affairs. 
Therefore, there must be an extreme 
disorganization of the Business of Sup- 
ply, if everything upon which Mr. Bol- 
ton’s conduct could be discussed was to 
be postponed. He would only point out, 
further, that the present proposal in- 
volved a reversal of the Constitutional 
theory that Supply was the proper occa- 
sion for calling attention to grievances. 
He presumed that it was because griev- 
ances existed in the case of George Bol- 
ton that the facts relating to his salary 
and employment were not brought be- 
fore the House on the last occasion the 
Vote for Bolton’s salary was brought on. 
In that case, there was no previous No- 
tice; but on this occasion, the Vote was 
brought on after a Notice, to a certain 
extent, had been given, and the Irish 
Members had come down for the express 

urpose of discussing Bolton’s career. 
t was, therefore, highly objectionable 
that the Secretary to the Treasury should 
now suddenly seek to withdraw the Vote 


Mr. Courtney 


{OUMMONS} 
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from the consideration of the Committee, 
in order that he might pl into 
others, to which the Committee had no 


opportunity of devoting their attention. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he hoped the Government would 
not press this course of procedure, be- 
cause it was not only an abandonment 
of the pledge the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had himself given to the Irish Mem- 
bers, but it was a total departure from 
the pledge given by the Prime Minister 
to the House at large, that the Votes 
would be discussed seriatim. Only yes- 
terday, an attempt was made to persuade 
the Prime Minister to take them a little 
out of their turn; but the right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly told the House he 
was not able to do so, because he had 
promised to take them sertatim. All 
this jumping about from Vote to Vote 
was extremely inconvenient for those 
who wished to discuss a particular Vote 
—such, for instance, as the Diplomatic 
Vote—and had been calculating when it 
would be reached. If any hon. Member 
was inclined to go to a Division against 
the proposal of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
would certainly support him, as a pro- 
test against this alteration of the original 
arrangement of the Government. He 
could only regard the proposal as an 
attempt to evade a Constitutional discus- 
sion in that House, and as far as the 
plea went that they were not to consider 
certain Votes in Supply, because an action 
brought by a private individual was 
pending, was, to say the least of it, a 
remarkably singular one. What had 
the House of Commons to do with the 
proceedings in the Law Courts; and 
what had the proceedings in the Law 
Courts to do with the Votes in Supply 
in the House of Commons? The pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Supply had 
nothing to do with actions pending in 
the Law Courts, and it was altogether 
unconstitutional for the Secretary to 
the Treasury to put forward such a plea 
as a ground for delaying the Vote. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the point 
which had been raised was a very nar- 
row one. He had come down there fully 
prepared to discuss the Vote for Law 
Charges and Criminal Prosecutions; but 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who had been attending more 
recently to the debates on the matter, 
had led him to imagine that it would be 
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more convenient to the Committee if this 
Vote were postponed. He was abso- 
lutely certain that his hon. Friend had 
no other motive in the course he had 
suggested; but he had gathered that 
that was the wish of the House, from 
the debate which took place on Wednes- 
day last. It was pretty plain, however, 
from the discussion which had just taken 
place, that such was not the wish of the 
Committee, and he was anxious, there- 
fore, with the shortest possible expendi- 
ture of time, to revert to the original 
order of the Estimates. He would re- 
mind the noble Lord that it was not 
always the Government who wished to 
postpone particular Estimates, or to take 
them out of their proper order. Hitherto, 
on three or four occasions, the Irish 
Estimates had been taken out of their 
proper course at the suggestion, and 
with the full concurrence, of the Irish 
Members. It was always a proceeding 
the Government were unwilling to resort 
to, and they were quite ready to with- 
draw the Vote, and proceed with the 
Vote for Law Charges. 

Mr. HEALY: The Government will 
withdraw the Vote ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Yes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £49,031, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 31st day of March 1885, of Criminal 
Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, 
including certain Allowances under the Act 
15 & 16 Vic. c. 83.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, it appeared to 
him that the Irish Members had a right, 
upon this Vote, to demand from the Go- 
vernment very full and particular expla- 
nations. Heconfessed that he regarded 
it as an Estimate of a very suspicious 
character, and he did not think that it 
was the Irish Members only who had 
the right, or the inclination, to demand 
from the Government explanations in 
regard to it; but every Member of the 
House, whether he came from Ireland 
or not, who had a regard for the inte- 
rests of public economy and the purity 
of the Public Service, would be startled, 
if not disgusted, by the extravagant 
amount of the Estimate now before the 
Committee. The first fact upon which 


he desired to fasten the attention of the 
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Committee was the extraordinary one 
that the amount of the Vote had, durin 

the past year, undergone no materi 

diminution. The amount last year was 
slightly over £100,000. The amount 
now was only £1,000 less, because the 
Committee were asked to vote £99,031 
for this year’s cost of the Law Charges 
and Criminal Prosecutions in Ireland. 
He would not quarrel with the undimi- 
nished amount of the Vote, if it could be 
contended, or if it could be alleged, that 
crime had not greatly fallen off, and that 
tranquillity had not greatly increased in 
Ireland. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant that he had in- 
augurated his part of the Business of 
the Session by a remarkable speech 
which still lingered in the memory of 
most hon. Members—a speech in which 
the right hon. Gentleman congratulated 
the House and the country on the great 
improvement which had taken place in 
the state of crime in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the House, 
still more recently, that the diminution 
and falling off of crime was still going 
on, and that tranquillity was generally 
on the increase throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. Indeed, 
he had gone so far as to say that but 
for some isolated efforts on the part of 
the Orange Brotherhood in the Province 
of Ulster, they would have enjoyed last 
year a very quiet winter in Ireland. He 
might also refer to the great change 
which was visible to anyone who glanced 
over the criminal calendar, or who 
studied the speeches of the County Chair- 
men, and contrasted them with a similar 
calendar of crime and speeches a year or 
two ago, they would be aware that the 
outrages, which were then counted by 
the hundred, were now counted by the 
unit. The Returns of special outrages 
were for the most part blank. The 
Judges of Assize, instead of painting in 
vivid colours the growth of crime and 
the disorganization of society, were now 
vieing with each other in congratulating 
the Grand Juries of the various counties 
on the disappearance of crime. They 
had heard of the presentation of white 
gloves this year in many cities of Ire- 
land, and they had also heard, what it 
would be difficult to rival either in Eng- 
land or Scotland, that the Judges of 
Assize had themselves been the reci- 
pients of white gloves. For along time 
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grave crimes had almost entirely disap- 
pent and every kind of crime was 

ecoming rare. That being so, he called 
upon the Government to account for the 
inflated condition of this Estimate for 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions. 
Crime was the material from which pro- 
secutions largely sprung. The Govern- 
ment of Ireland, however, appeared to 
be able to make bricks without straw, 
and to carry on prosecutions although 
crime had practically ceased. That was 
an anomaly which he called upon the 
Government to explain. Hefound on Page 
273 of the present Estimates certain items 
which seemed to him to go far towards 
explaining this extraordinary condition 
of affairs. The salary of the Attorney 
General for Ireland was £1,159 a-year ; 
and he was entitled also, in the shape of 
an allowance in lieu of fees now abolished, 
to the sum of £1,420, making the total 
emoluments, in the way of salary re- 
ceived by the Irish Attorney General 
for the year, £2,579. The salary of the 
Solicitor General was £974, and he was 
entitled, by way of an allowance in lieu 
of fees abolished, to a further sum of 
£800, making the salary of the Solicitor 
General £1,774; and, with the £2,579 
paid to the Attorney General, making 
the salaries of the two Law Officers 
£4,353 a-year. He asked the Commit- 
tee to turn now to an item in the Esti- 
mates under the head of Fees to the Law 
Officers in the course of the year for 
which the Estimate was framed—fees to 
the Attorney General for conducting cri- 
minal prosecutions and other contentious 
business, and also similar fees to the 
Solicitor General, amounting to—what 
did the Committee think ?—to the sum of 
£8,000. The salaries paid to these two 
Officers amounted to £4,000, and their 
fees for directing prosecutions to £8,000. 
Now, he contended that if the salaries 
of the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General for Ireland were too small, they 
ought to be increased. So far as the 
Solicitor General was concerned, he 
knew him to be a most careful and 
painstaking Officer; and if his remune- 
ration was insufficient, he was satisfied 
there would be no objection to make a 
reasonable increase. But he did object 
to the system on which these Law Offi- 
cers were paid—namely, one-third by 
salaries, and two-thirds by fees. The 
Law Officers of the Crown shared the 
heritage which was the common lot of 


Mr, Sexton 
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human nature; and it was not fair to 
them, nor considerate to the public, to 
put the bulk of their income on a system 
which obliged them to direct prosecu- 
tions in order that they might get fees. 
He would much prefer that the salaries 
of these Law Officers should be fixed at 
£8,000, because, if the learned Solicitor 
General, in addition to the £1,700 he 
received in the shape of salary, was to 
receive £2,000 or £8,000 more, in ac- 
cordance with the number of prosecu- 
tions he directed, it was evident that a 
direct premium was held out in favour 
of prosecutions. He should be sorry to 
say that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would direct a prosecution unless 
he found ample cause for doing so; but 
what he contended was, that they were 
subjecting the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to a temptation which he ought not 
to be placed under. He entirely con- 
demned the system of fees, and he was 
of opinion that both the Solicitor Gene- 
ral and the Attorney General ought to 
be paid for the services they performed 
by salary, and that the temptation and 
inducement ought not to be held out to 
them to direct prosecutions in order that 
they might receive the fees. Then, 
again, it would be seen from the Esti- 
mate that the fees of Counsel, other 
than the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General, for conducting Crown prosecu- 
tions, which amounted last year to 
£18,500, had amounted this year to 
£17,000. In the name of reason, and 
in the name of common sense, he asked 
the learned Solicitor General and the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
to make it apparent and intelligible how 
it was that the amount of fees to Counsel 
in Ireland remained practically the same 
as last year, in face of the notorious fact 
that the gaols were empty, that agrarian 
crime had disappeared, that crime of any 
kind was of rare occurrence, and that the 
Judges had nothing to offer to the Grand 
Juries but congratulations on the peace, 
order, and tranquillity which prevailed 
throughout the country. Then, again, 
there was this year, as there was last 
year, an item of Miscellaneous Charges, 
under which would probably be found 
the special expenses of persons like 
George Bolton, who went to the West 
of Ireland in order to visit a prisoner, 
and succeeded in driving him to a state 
of desperation, and then to the commis- 
sion of suicide. The Miscellaneous 
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Charges last year were £5,679, and this 
year they amounted to £6,740. It was 
quite evident that the trade of prosecu- 
tion in Ireland was a merry trade, if the 
salaries and amounts derived from it 
were so very large. There was, how- 
ever, another sub-head of which he 
asked for an. explanation from the Go- 
vernment. He referred to the expenses 
of prosecutions and witnesses previous 
to the 1st of April. According to the 
Estimate, they amounted to £26,000 last 
year; this year they had reached the 
same total of £26,000. What was the 
explanation of that? He was afraid it 
was a sad and sorry explanation. It 
was one of the most disgraceful and 
scandalous items in the Estimates, the 
money being spent, in reality, in main- 
taining a brood of social vipers — in- 
formers and spies—men who were easily 
engendered by unscrupulous employers 
with plenty of money in their hands, 
and willing to spend it lavishly; but 
although easily engendered, they were 
not so easily got rid of. When the 
Executive Government once took into 
the public pay a body of creatures, 
whose trade was perjury — when once 
they showed them that the necessity for 
hard work on their part was over, and 
that they could live for the rest of their 
lives in ease and plenty by merely betray- 
ing the liberties and swearing away the 
lives of men—they established a lucrative 
business that was very apt-to thrive on 
their hands, and not likely to cease 
when they simply desired it. He said 
that this £26,000 a-year, which was a 
scandal and a disgrace to the Public 
Estimates, was being spent in the nur- 
ture and sustenance of this brood of 
social vipers. He was entitled to be 
heard; and he asserted that the time 
had come when, according to the Go- 
vernment’s own figures and Returns, and 
the statements of their own Judges, 
there was nothing in the criminal or 
social condition of the country to justify 
the continuance of this charge, and that 
they ought to feel called upon to discon- 
tinue it, and to send these informers and 
spies about their business. He could 
not wonder at the inflation of the Esti- 
mates when he considered the fact that 
he had himself been compelled to com- 
plain not long ago in that House of the 
course which the Law Officers of the 
Crown were pursuing. He had found 
that 11 of his own constituents had been 
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arrested on the gravest of all possible 
charges except that of murder. They 
were taken away from their business, 
removed from their families, and thrown 
into prison four months ago—men occu- 
pying a respectable position, against 
whose character, until the voice of the 
informer was listened to, nothing had 
been alleged ; and he had found these 
men remanded week after week, dealt 
with by private inquiries only, and the 
evidence against them doled out by in- 
stalments. After four months’ im- 
prisonment, when the Assizes came 
round, the Crown, on the flimsiest of 
pretences, declined to put these men 
upon their trial. He was afraid that 
the country would have to go on paying 
these enormous sums every year unless 
Parliament compelled the Irish Govern- 
ment to refrain from arresting at random 
men against whom there was no evi- 
dence, and whom they kept in prison, 
postponing their trial from time to time, 
in the hope that some informer would 
turn up against them. By these means, 
and by these inflated Estimates, the 
purity and independence of the Bar 
itself were injured, if not destroyed, and 
the members of it were converted into 
employés of the Castile, because the 
gentlemen of the Irish Bar received re- 
freshers during the prolonged course of 
every one of these investigations. What 
he called upon the Government to do 
was to return to the ordinary paths of 
the Constitution. There was nothing 
in the condition of Ireland to justify the 
Committee in agreeing tothis Vote. So 
long as conspiracies existed and crime 
was committed, or so long as there was 
anything dangerous or threatening in 
the social condition of Ireland, no one 
would object to such expenses as these ; 
but in the present condition of Ireland 
the claim to the disallowance of this ex- 
penditure was irresistible and unanswer- 
able. He would say to the English 
Members, that, whatever their desire 
might be to economize the expenditure 
of public money, that expenditure would 
continue to go on year after year until 
the Government refrained from arresting 
men without evidence, and, having ar- 
rested them, abstained from bringing 
them to trial. They were holding them 
in prison year after year, hoping that 
some informer more base than another 
might turn up with evidence, instead of 
bringing every man who was arrested 
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to trial at once, with a view to his con- 
viction if guilty. If there was anything 
unreasonable in what he had stated, he 
desired the Government to point it out. 
He had made a series of re assertions, 
and he held them to apply to the figures 
contained in the official Returns. If 
any of his allegations could be denied, 
let him have the denial. This assertion, 
at any rate, could not be denied, be- 
cause it rested upon undeniable facts— 
namely, that the claim he had urged 
was a claim which neither in the spirit 
of good government, nor in the pur- 
suance of a wise policy, ought to be 
questioned. He would leave it to his 
hon. Friends near him to consider what 
reduction of the Vote they would move 
in respect of the whole of this horrible 
system of prolonged examinations and 
telescopic trials in Ireland; but there 
was one subject upon which he felt 
bound himself to move a reduction. He 
had no doubt that the Government and 
the Chief Secretary would anticipate 
what he was about to say. He felt 
himself again obliged, by a sense of 
ublic duty, to mention the name of 
eorge Bolton ; and so long as that man 
continued in the Public Service, and he 
(Mr. Sexton) remained a Member of that 
House, he would never suffer 1d. of 
ublic money to be voted for Mr. 
lton’s emoluments without giving to 
the proposition the utmost resistance he 
was able to give with the assistance of 
his Friends. The position of George 
Bolton had been made a little more 
lain since his case had been discussed 
ast week. There was some doubt last 
week whether Bolton had himself lodged 
a Petition before the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy in Dublin. He had now before 
him a copy of the Petition, and it showed 
beyond doubt that Bolton himself had 
applied to the Court of Bankruptcy for 
an arrangement. On the last day when 
the case was under discussion, it was 
said that if an English Civil servant of 
any grade had placed himself in a 
similar position, there was no Depart- 
ment in England in regard to which the 
House, and even the Department itself, 
would not have demanded his suspen- 
sion. He contended that the moment 
George Bolton brought his affairs into 
the Court of Bankruptcy he ought to 
have been suspended. The question 
whether he should afterwards resume 
his post, or be allowed to retain it, 
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might very well be left to await the re- 
sult of the Petition ; but as the first and 
preliminary step, the Crown should 
have suspended Bolton from his public 
offices the moment he applied to the 
Court of Bankruptey to effect an ar- 
rangement between his creditors and 
himself. This gentleman owed, not, as 
had been said before, £90,000, but 
£100,000; and he appeared to derive 
from thefpublic an income of about 
£2,000 a-year. He had given Notice a 
few days ago to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General that he would ask him 
upon this Vote what was the amount of 
emolument derived by George Bolton. 
It was well known that he had £400 
a-year as Solicitor to the Valuation and 
Boundary Office; that he had £400 a-year 
as Crown Solicitor for the County of Tip- 
perary; and he (Mr. Sexton) would now 
call attention to a statement made in the 
Irish Court of Bankruptcy on Friday 
last. The learned gentleman who ap- 
peared for the executors under the will 
of the late Sophia Bolton—the wife of 
this official—asked for a return of 
Bolton’s salaries, and pointed out that, 
even taking the account which had been 
mentioned last year, it amounted to at 
least £1,900 a-year. Yet this man, who 
was receiving from public employments 
£1,900 or £2,000 a-year, owed between 
£90,000 and £100,000; so that if he de- 
voted the whole of his income to the 
payment of his creditors, he would 
arrive at a complete settlement of his 
affairs somewhere about the middle of 
the 20th century. And what was the offer 
which this gentleman made to his cre- 
ditors? He had offered—hon. Members 
would hardly believe the audacity that 
was developed in the bosom of an Irish 
official—George Bolton had offered to 
allot £200 a-year to the benefit of his 
creditors; and when pressed by their 
representative, he consented to increase 
the sum to £300, but would not go be- 
yond that amount. From that date 
there had been no advance upon £300 
a-year. He held that the position 
taken by Mr. Bolton was _ scanda- 
lous and disgraceful; and he wanted 
to know, now the facts had been 
made known, whether the Government 
meant to tolerate his continued employ- 
ment? Was it not an audacious 
trifling with the principles of justice for 
@ man owing £90,000, and receiving 
£2,000 a-year from the public purse, to 
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appear in Court and say that he was only 
willing to allow £300 for the settlement 
of the claims of hiscreditors? They had 
been told that it was not desirable to 
discuss this Vote that day, because the 
trial, in which George Bolton was 

laintiff and Mr. O’Brien—the Member 
for Mallow—was defendant, was pro- 
ceeding at Belfast. Now, what had 
happened at Belfast that day? Mr. 
Bolton went to Belfast to defend his 
character, and the Government were so 
anxious that he should be allowed a full 
opportunity to patch up his somewhat 
damaged character, that they were un- 
willing that a word should be said in 
the House in the discussion of his salary 
until the trial was determined. Mr. 
Bolton saw himself described from week 
to week and month to month in United 
Treland as a person who was guilty of 
fraud and forgery, and who had intro- 
duced the arts of aswindler into his own 
house, and defrauded the wife who 
trusted him. So long as those charges 
were made against him he was silent ; 
and it was only on a question of the con- 
struction of the heading of a paragraph, 
which he looked upon as imputing to 
him an unnatural offence, that Mr. 
Bolton went into Court to clear his 
character. How had he proceeded to 
clear his character? He (Mr. Sexton) 
was informed that in the Court at Bel- 
fast that day Mr. Bolton had been called 
upon to go into the witness-box, and 
that he had refused to do so. Did the 
Government regard that as fulfilling 
their hope as to the manner in which a 
public official should defend his charac- 
ter? Was that the way to meet accusa- 
tions of the kind which had been levelled 
against Mr. Bolton? If the reports 
which reached him from Belfast were 
true, and no one could doubt them, he 
maintained that the case against Mr. 
O’Brien had already closed, and by the 
refusal of Mr. Bolton to go into the 
witness-box to offer himself for exami- 
nation, and to throw open his life before 
the jury and the Court—by his refusal 
to go through that ordeal—the case 
against the hon. Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) had gone by default, and 
George Bolton was already practically 
found guilty. He (Mr. Sexton) begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,600, which, so far as he was able to 
estimate, was that portion of the Vote 
which would otherwise go to George 
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Bolton for salaries and expenses; and 
in making that Motion he would con- 
clude by saying that he awaited with 
curiosity to learn what action was left 
for the Crown, in the new condition of 
things revealed at Belfast that day, in 
carrying further their obstinate and 
unwise defence of this disgraceful 
official. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £47,431, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, of Criminal Prosecu- 
tions and other Law Charges in Ireland, in- 
cluding certain Allowances under the Act 15 and 
16 Vic. c. 83.’""—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), in ap- 
proaching this Estimate in the character 
of an economist, regretted that the 
amount had undergone no material 
diminution since last year. He thought 
the hon. Member would, indeed, have 
good reason to regret it if such was in 
any sense the case. Undoubtedly the 
Estimate this year was, on the face of it, 
very much the same as last year; but 
the hon. Member had omitted a most 
important consideration. The Estimate 
for 1883-4 was £100,000; the Estimate 
for 1884-5 was £99,000. The hon. 
Member, however, could not have for- 
gotten that in the course of the many 
debates in which they had been engaged 
this year, and especially early in the 
Session, the’ Government had found it 
necessary to bring forward a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of something over 
£15,000; so that the actual Estimate for 
last year amounted, not to £100,000, 
but to £115,000; and, therefore, the 
reduction between this Estimate and the 
actual Estimate of last year amounted 
to £16,000. The hon. Member con- 
nected the amount of the Estimate with 
the state of crime in Ireland. In that 
respect it would be interesting to the 
economists of the House to watch the 
gradual growth, and he was glad to add 
the gradual reduction, of the Estimate 
now under consideration, and to observe 
how closely it followed the course, not so 
much of crime asthe detection and punish- 
ment of crime in Ireland. In the year 
1878-9 the actual expenditure on this 
Estimate stood at £82,000. It was 
noticeable that this was the amount, 
roughly speaking, of the actual expendi- 
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ture of the Estimate for a great number 
of years past. There had been only one 
exceptional year since 1870, and that 
was the year 1873-4. In that case there 
had been a Supplementary Estimate of 
£22,000, which brought up the expendi- 
ture upon the Law Charges to £100,000. 
That was the year in which the riot 
cases in the Phoonix Park were tried, and 
the Estimate was swelled by a consider- 
able amount of expenditure on what 
might be termed ‘the public litigation 
which took place before the period on 
which he was about to enter. In 1878 
the actual expenditure was £82,000. 
In 1879-80 the actual expenditure was 
£80,244; but in the last months of 
1879 and in the earlier months of 1880 
—with increasing velocity throughout 
1880—that state of crime began which 
they had all deplored, and the first signs 
of it were shown in the Estimates of 
1880-1, which rose to £87,000. In 
1881-2, as crime grew worse, the Esti- 
mate rose to £105,000. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Estimate or the 
expenditure ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The expendi- 
ture. In 1881-2 the expenditure rose 


to £105,000. In 1882-3, which he took 
to have been a sort of culminating point 


when the state of crime was worse and 
its detection had begun, the Estimate 
rose to £118,000. In 1883-4 the actual 
expenditure, as shown by the bills al- 
ready got in up to the present time, 
amounted to £110,633. 

Mr. SEXTON: £10,000 over the 
Estimate. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: £10,000 over 
the Estimate, and £7,000 under the com- 
bined Estimate and Supplementary Es- 
timate together. That was to say, that 
while the expenditure for the detection 
and suppression of crime had risen gra- 
dually from £82,000 to £118,000, in 
1882-3 the actual expenditure fell off by 
about £8,000, as far as he had been able 
to ascertain. Being anxious not to have 
a Supplementary Estimate, they had 
estimated the expenditure in November 
and December at £99,000, thus showing 
another steady falling off. He had every 
reason to hope that next year, by which 
time not os would crime have very 
much diminished from what it was at its 
worst, but its detection would have be- 
gun to be much less material in its 
operation, and, therefore, much less 


active, they would be able, judging from 
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the actual expenditure of 1884-5, to 
make “a very sensible reduction in the 
Estimates of 1885-6. To show how 
completely this was the case, and how 
far this expenditure was due, not to 
salaries, but to the actual operation of the 
punishment and detection of crime both 
present and old, he had taken out the fees 
to the Law Officers, the fees to counsel, 
the general law expenses in regard to 
prosecutions, and the witnesses’ ex- 
penses, as items which spoke of the 
actual work done; and he found that in 
1878-9 they amounted to £48,000; in 
1880-1 to £55,000; 1881-2, £74,000; 
1882-3, £83,000; 1883-4, 75,000; and 
the present Estimate was £69,000, which 
brought the expenses upon these items 
down to £14,000 below the actual ex- 
penditure of 1882-3. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) thought this 
was not a sufficient reduction to repre- 
sent the actual diminution of crime; but 
it was, nevertheless, a large reduction, 
and a steady reduction. Crime had 
fallen off, and so had the expenditure ; 
and he was bound to say that a great 
part of the tranquillity which Ireland 
now enjoyed was due to the manner in 
which the crimes in the past had been 
dragged to ligbt, and the manner in 
which they were followed up—an opera- 
tion still going on, and which had cer- 
tainly not yet come to an end. [ Mr, 
Parnett: Hear, hear!] He hoped 
that all hon. Gentlemen would cheer 
that sentiment. The detection of past 
crime was one of the most important 
functions of the Government. It must 
be remembered, however, that they 
must not talk even of a diminution of 
crime with too much triumph. It was 
quite true that a beneficial change had 
taken place up to that moment. The 
outrages reported in some months of 
the year had fallen very much in num- 
ber below what were recorded in the 
most peaceful years in Ireland. But 
the country was still, in some districts 
especially, in a state where justice must 
still keep a tight hand upon crime and 
disorder; and although the expenditure 
upon justice must be most closely watched, 
and reductions made, he maintained that 
reductions had been made in such a 
manner as to afford sufficient scope for 
the operations of justice, while, at the 
same time, gratifying the economists of 
that House. He by no means wished to 
boast; but he still desired to impress 
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upon the Committee that, taking the 
actual Estimates of last year, and the 
actual Estimates of this, there was an 
actual reduction of about £19,000. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked if his 
right hon. Friend could give the actual 
number of cases represented in the pro- 
secutions last year? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
able to say that. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman could give any indication 
within 30 or 50? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
know that he was even able to give that 
information ; nor was he aware that the 
Returns even in the case of England 
gave judicial statistics in that respect. 
He was under the impression, so far as 
Ireland was concerned, that the judicial 
statistics were notjdrawn on the principle 
of giving a Return of that kind. The 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) ob- 
jected to the system on which the Irish 
Law Officers were paid. Although he 
admitted that their salaries were small 
in proportion to those of the English 
Law Officers, the hon. Gentleman said the 
salaries ought to bear a larger propor- 
tion to the expenditure which was in- 
curred in the shape of fees. The hon. 
Member objected to the payment of 
fees as holding out an inducement to the 
Law Officers to promote prosecutions, 
although, at the same time, he added 
that he did not think the Solicitor Gene- 
ral was influenced by that fact. The 
hon. Gentleman must remember that 
prosecutions were not always bad 
things. He (Mr. Trevelyan) had heard 
from the Benches on which the hon. 
Member sat a very warm protest 
against the Government abstaining 
from prosecutions in certain cases, Hon. 
Members opposite were constantly re- 
ferring to cases in which they thought 
there ought to be prosecutions. Only 
that day he had informed an hon. Gen- 
tleman who sat near the hon. Member 
that a person who had falsified voting 
papers would probably be prosecuted, 
and that information appeared to give 
the hon. Gentleman some satisfaction. 
But he himself reminded the hon. Mem. 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) that, as far 
as the payment by fees appertained, it 
appertained in preventing prosecutions 
which ought not to be undertaken from 
being set on foot. An uncalled-for pro- 
secution was disgraceful, and the injury 
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done to the reputation of the Law Offi- 
cers who set it on foot, if it could be 
shown that it was set on foot from any 
such motive, would be infinitely greater 
than any compensation that could be ob- 
tained from the fees. Thehon. Member 
had referred to the imprisonment without 
trial of a number of persons in a district 
where his own political opinions had 
eat influence. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that since he last 
spoke he had received a telegram from 
the Tubbercurry prisoners, who wished 
to have it pressed upon the House that 
their trial should take place on the 5th 
of August, and intimating their willing- 
ness to waive all right to notice—such 
as that which was required to be given in 
a change of venue. 

Mer. TREVELYAN said, it was unfor- 
tunate that those telegrams came during 
the debate, and thus acquired additional 
interest from so coming, because it was 
absolutely impossible that they could 
receive the attention which properly 
ought to be given to them. He would 
certainly prefer that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General should con- 
sider the bearing of this request, as he 
certainly could not answer off-hand what 
would be the proper course to take. He 
could only say, in regard to the com- 
plaints of the hon. Member of the ar- 
rests of men on insufficient evidence, 
that in the heat and hurry of the early 
days of the suppression of the state of 
crime which had existed in Ireland, it 
was possible, as it was in the case of a 
terrible war, for things to have been 
done hastily in the way of arrests, and 
from the want of proper communications 
having been kept up between the Law 
Officers and others who were Law Offi- 
cers no longer, and the responsible ma- 
gistrates and police. He did not know 
much about the facts of this particular 
case; but nothing had engaged his at- 
tention more than this—namely, the 
propriety of impressing upon all those 
who were concerned in the detection of 
crime that they were not to make ar- 
rests, except in serious cases, until the 
case had been laid in full before the 
Law Officers. That ought not to be 
done except in the most exceptional 
cases, where the suspected person was 
likely to leave the country, or where 
there was imminent danger of a crime 
being about to be committed. Excep- 
tional circumstances only would warrant 
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a sudden arrest being made, because & 
sudden and ill-considered arrest was fre- 
quently productive of fatal results. He 
had been glad to hear the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) lay particular 
emphasis upon this particular case, be- 
cause it made him think the hon. Mem- 
ber realized the fact that there were not 
many unfortuuate men still left in the 
position of being remanded over and 
over again. He believed that resulted 
from the caution now displayed by per- 
sons in authority, who saw that arrests 
were not made without very great deli- 
beration, and on a full case being estab- 
lished. He thought he had now gone 
through everything the hon. Member 
had alleged, with the exception of his 
remarks in reference to Mr. Bolton. He 
must say that he deprecated any conclu- 
sion being drawn—such as the hon. 
Member had drawn from the telegram 
he had read to the House. He knew 
nothing about the facts of the case; but 
he could very well conceive that when a 
very grave charge had been made, and 
the person who made it was being prose- 
cuted as a libeller—he could well con- 
ceive that before going into the box to 
be examined as to the whole of his life, 
on any question which might be put to 
him, the plaintiff might insist that some 
prima facie case should be made out 
against him. He might give an instance 
in illustration of what he meant. If a 
man was charged with having stolen a 
watch, he might bring an action for libel, 
but refuse to go into the box to be exa- 
mined as to whether, at a contested elec- 
tion, he had given a man 5s. to buy some 
ale. He might insist that a primd facie 
ease of his having stolen the watch 
should be made out, in the first instance, 
and that the libel should be properly 
established before he was called upon to 
refute it. But he did not think that this 
was a case to be argued in Parliament 
while it was pending in a Court of Law, 
and he had no wish to argue it. But if 
the hon. Member thought it right to 
prejudice the case against Mr. Bolton 
during the progress of the trial by com- 
menting upon a single fact which had 
come to his knowledge, and which might 
bear a very different complexion from 
that which the telegram put upon it, he 
thought it right to say, on the other side, 
that there might be a possible explana- 
tion of everything stated in the telegram. 
He did not think, however, that the 
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House of Commons ought at present to 
concern itself with the general character 
of Mr. Bolton. He thought that the 
character of that gentleman was at that 
moment sacred ; and hon. Members must 
have an opinion whether the course 
pursued was not calculated to prejudice 
the case in the public mind. While 
litigation was proceeding with regard 
to the attempt of Mr. Bolton to vindi- 
cate his character, and while Mr. Bolton 
was in the position of a litigant vindi- 
cating his character, that character ought 
to be sacred, and ought not to be dis- 
cussed in that House. From that point 
of view, he altogether deprecated any 
remark upon Mr. Bolton’s general cha- 
racter. As to the question of Mr. 
Bolton’s bankruptcy, he was aware 
how grave a matter the question of 
bankruptcy in regard to a public officer 
was. He was perfectly aware what the 
practice was in the case of English Civil 
servants, and he considered that practice, 
in the essence of it, to be a righteous 
one, and that no man whose private 
affairs were brought under the notice of 
the Government, by bankruptcy, or by 
proceedings equivalent to bankruptcy, 
should be continued in his position, un- 
less, on examination, it turned out that 
his difficulties were not occasioned by 
fraud, or by culpable extravagance, or 
by culpable improvidence. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the right hon. 
Gentieman meant that the Government 
was to form its opinion upon these 
matters by the examination which took 
place in the Bankruptey Court? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, of 
course, the materials upon which the 
Government would be required to form 
a conclusion would be what came before 
the Court of Bankruptcy. What he 
maintained was, that the Government 
would have to satisfy themselves on these 
points by what was brought under their 
notice by the proceedings in bankruptcy, 
or proceedings equivalent to bankruptcy. 
That was the principle adopted in regard 
to the Engiish Civil servants, and it was 
the principle on which the Irish Govern- 
ment intended to act in regard to Mr. 
Bolton, and in the case of any Civil ser- 
vant who received a salary under the 
Crown. He thought that was a plain 
and simple statement on the part of the 
Government, so far as Mr. Bolton was 
concerned. In regard to any other ques- 
tion relating to Mr. Bolton, they could 
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not enter into it while the trial was 
pending. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he had 
never heard anything more convincing 
than the speech delivered by the Prime 
Minister last Wednesday against the 
postponement of the Vote. He agreed 
with what the right hon. Gentleman 
then said, that the proceedings now going 
on at Belfast had nothing whatever to 
do with the Vote before the House; and 
if he had any influence with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, he would certainly ask 
them to avoid in this discussion any re- 
ference to the trial now going on, which 
could have nothing whatever to do with 
the present Vote. There was not a 
Member in that House who did not 
think that very great extravagance was 
apparent in regard to the Irish Law 
Charges, and he knew that in the whole 
of Europe there was not a similar case 
in which the salaries of the judicial offi- 
cers of the country bore such an extra- 
vagant proportion to the Revenues of the 
country in which they lived. He had 
risen, however, for the purpose of making 
one or two remarks directly in reference 
to Mr. Bolton.= His right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary had given a defini- 
tion of what he considered ought to be 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in reference to Civil servants. He was 
sorry to differ from so great and respect- 
able an authority as his right hon. 
Friend, but he did differ entirely from him 
in regard to this matter. When the dis- 
cussion took place the other day, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) said that Mr. Bolton had not 
presented a Petition in Bankruptcy. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not pre- 
tend to make that statement to-day. It 
was now admitted by the learned Solici- 
tor General for Ireland, and it was per- 
fectly well known in all quarters of the 
House, that Mr. Bolton had presented a 
Petition in Bankruptcy. That being so, 
he held that there ought to be an 
inviolable rule that when a public ser- 
vant presented a Petition in Bankruptcy 
he should be immediately suspended. 
He differed entirely from the Chief 
Secretary in thinking that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to suspend their 
judgment until there had been an 
adjudication in reference to that Petition 
in Bankruptey. What had happened in 
this particular case was this. Only two 
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days ago it came to light in the ome 
ings connected with Mr. George Bolton’s 


bankruptcy, which were fully and accu- 
rately reported in 7he Times newspaper, 
that Mr. Bolton had made an offer to 
his creditors of £300 from his annual 
official salaries. The Judge of the Court 
was advised to make Mr. Bolton a 
bankrupt; but he declined to do so, 
because that course would probably 
involve the loss of the official salaries. 
What was now happening was only 
what would happen in.any case of 
default. Bolton, farmed by his credi- 
tors, might go on for years, and it might 
happen that the money voted by the 
House of Comnions might, under the 
existing conditions of the case, be made 
available by a person who had presented 
a Petition in Bankruptcy for meeting 
the demands of his creditors, and pre- 
venting an adjudication in bankruptcy 
from taking place. The debtor had in 
this case an interest in continuing in the 
receipt of his salary in order that it 
might be farmed—although the debtor 
was an officer in Her Majesty’s Service— 
by his creditors. Now, he held most 
strongly that no officer of the Crown 
ought to be in that position—that he 
ought not to be ina position in which 
he could be farmed by any one of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. Holding that view, 
he should support the Motion for re- 
ducing the Vote by the amount of Mr. 
Bolton’s salary. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, they had 
had a speech from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland of a 
kind which had unfortunately become 
too common in connection with this case. 
The right hon. Gentleman, a man of 
brilliant abilities, well able to hold his 
own in debate with almost all ’comers, 
had been struggling almost incoherently, 
for half-an-hour, in a lame and halting 
speech, to screen Mr. Bolton. In fact, he 
did not think there had ever been a more 
remarkable instance in that House of 
an official palpably and obviously dis- 
charging a duty which was odious and 
loathsome to him than that which the 
right hon. Gentleman had afforded that 
evening. As to the excessive amount of 
the Estimates now under the considera- 
tion of the Committee, he would leave 
the case where it had been put by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), and the hon. Gentleman who 
had just now spoken. The conviction 
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was firm and fixed, and no amount of 
rambling speeches by the Chief Secre- 
tary would remove it from the mind of 
the Committee and from the public of 
this country, as well as of Ireland that 
the Law Charges in connection with 
Ireland were beyond all reason and 
beyond all decency. That was a fact 
which had passed out of the sphere of 
disputable or disputed proposals, and 
was well established in every rational 
and unofficial mind. He would now 
refer to the. Tubbereurry prisoners. 
The right hon. Gentleman commented 
on the fact that the case bad been 
brought forward so frequently by his 
hon. Friend, and he had drawn the 
extraordinary inference that it was the 
only case of the kind in Ireland. As a 
matter of fact, the explanation of the 
interest taken by his hon. Friend in the 
case was that the prisoners were his own 
constituents, whose grievances he was 
specially required to bring under the 
notice of the House. That there were 
other cases in which similar hardships 
were experienced he had not the 
slightest doubt; but in all probability 
the persons who had been so treated 
had not the good fortune to possess a 
Representative in that House as ener- 
getic and as influential as his hon. 
Friend. With regard to the Tubber- 
curry prisoners, they had been in gaol 
since the 2nd of April, and now on the 
29th of July they were still untried, and 
had not been admitted to bail. The right 
hon. Gentleman had himself deprecated 
the principle of making fishing arrests 
in Ireland; but the circumstances of this 
case, in which men had been kept in 
prison from the 2nd of April until the 
29th of July without being brought to 
trial, afforded convincing proof that the 
arrest was a fishing arrest. The mere 
statement of the facts must bring con- 
viction home to the mind of every hon. 
Member that when the Gevernment 
arrested these men they had no evidence 
against them; but that they took up 
the case experimentally, in the hope of 
being able to get evidence by-and-bye. 
When at last, in obedience to the strong 
pressure put upon the Government by 
his hon. Friend, these men were brought 
to the Assizes for trial, the Government 
again suggested the postponement on 
the miserable and flimsy pretence that 
subscriptions were being got up by their 
neighbours to assist them in their 
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defence. In this country, even in the 
case of the most odious criminal, if the 
public had an idea that he was in 
danger of being unfairly tried for 
the want of legal advice, an appeal 
would at once be made for support, in 
order to produce evidence and see that 
the case was adequately conducted. 
It was within his own recollection that 
many criminals of the worst type had 
been helped in this way to defend them- 
selves lest the sacredness of trial by jury 
should be violated, and they should not 
receive proper treatment. The Tubber- 
curry prisoners, through their solicitor, 
had addressed a telegram to his hon. 
Friend, asking that they should be tried 
on the 5th of August; and he should 
like to hear from the Solicitor General 
for Ireland any ground why this reason- 
able request on their part should not be 
complied with. They were perfectly 
convinced of being able to establish their 
innocence. All that they asked was 
that they should be tried on the first 
opportunity, and not kept languishing 
in prison week after week and month 
after month because no opportunity was 
afforded to them of establishing their 
innocence. The re-appearance of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary on the present occasion suggested 
some strange inquiries. Why was the 
right hon. Gentleman not in his place 
when the case of George Bolton was 
under discussion last week? There was 
a general impression last Wednesday 
that the absence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman from the House was due to the 
fatigue he had undergone for several 
days in defending his Department from 
the attacks which had been made upon 
it in that House. No doubt the amount 
of labour the right hon. Gentleman was 
obliged to go through owing to the re- 
sponsibilities which attached to his 
Office were extremely onerous; but he 
wanted to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
this question. It was a categorical ques- 
tion, and he hoped that a categorical 
answer would be given. Was the right 
hon. Gentleman wilfully absent from the 
House on Wednesday last when the Vote 
for Mr. Bolton’s salary was under dis- 
cussion? Was his absence deliberate 
and intentional, or the result of accident 
and the consequence of fatigue? All 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) could say was 
that the Irish Members had seen the re- 
appearance of the right hon. Gentleman 
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upon the Treasury Bench in order to 
defend these Votes with a certain amount 
of curiosity and interest, especially after 
his absence on Wednesday. He must 
say that the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman was one which entitled him 


to sympathy. What evil fate had con-, 


demned him to stand up in the defence 
of such men as George Bolton; and if 
his conseience did not justify him, what 
evil fate compelled him to swallow the 
odious dose? The right hon. Gentle- 
man ought not to stop a moment longer 
in Office if he found that he could not 
discharge the duties of it with the full 
consent of his heart and conscience. He 
would recall to the memory of the right 
hon. Gentleman a remarkable incident 
which occurred in the last Parliament, 
and in which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself took a prominent part. A noble 
Lord sitting on the Bench which the 
right hon. Gentleman now occupied was 
a Member of the Administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield. There was a financial 
trial going on in the City of London at 
the time, and in the course of the evi- 
dence at the trial certain transactions 
with which the noble Lord had been 
concerned were brought to light. They 
were supposed to have been of a some- 
what questionable nature. Who was 
the man who then stood up in that House 
and compelled the resignation of the 
noble Lord? It was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who was now the advocate and exponent 
of George Bolton. Although the noble 
Lord might have committed a certain 
amount of indiscretion, there was suffi- 
cient proof in the exposure which took 
place that there was nothing criminal in 
the transaction. His conduct might 
have been foolish, thoughtless, and un- 
worthy of a man occupying his high 
position ; but his(Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) 
sympathies were with the noble Lord, 
rather than with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who had taken a malignant course 
in matters which he himself—a man of 
large fortune—might have treated with 
indulgence. Yet this rigid economist, 
this relentless purist, was the man who 
got up now night after night to defend 
as bad a class of criminals as any who 
ever had the misfortune to be connected 
with the Civil Service of any country in 
the world. He wished to correct one 
misconception on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman, speaking on the attitude of the 
Irish Members towards George Bolton, 
admitted that the result of the trial at 
Belfast would have a material influence 
upor the action of the Government. 
Now, the position of the Irish Members 
in reference to George Bolton was that 
he ought to have been dismissed long 
ago. He asked any English Member 
to rise in his place and declare that any 
man with the antecedents and character 
of George Bolton ought to have been 
retained for a single week in the Civil 
Service of this country? That was a 
fair challenge. Would any Member 
who was not a Member of the Govern- 
ment—indeed, would any Member of 
the Government except the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land get up and declare that a man with 
the antecedents and character and posi- 
tion of George Bolton ought to be toes 
for a single hour in the service of 
this country? He awaited with some 
curiosity to see the manner in which that 
challenge would be taken up by the Go- 
vernment. The real secret of all these 
matters was that the Government of Ire- 
land were determined to stand by their 
tools, no matter what dirty instruments 
they might be. There was not a single 
man whose dismissal had been agreed 
to by the Government during the last 
two or three years who had been dis- 
missed voluntarily, or who would have 
been dismissed at all but for the con- 
stant pressure of public opinion, and 
after wearisome discus3ions in that 
House. Every official who had been 
prosecuted had been proceeded against 
at the eleventh hour, and after the Go- 
vernment had exhausted every means of 
evading a prosecution. He maintained 
that that was a shameful and pitiable 
position for the right hon. Gentleman to 
occupy. For the right hon. Gentleman 
himself he had great respect and sym- 
pathy ; but he must say that his official 
conduct in these matters had brought 
about all the trouble in which he found 
himself involved. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the ques- 
tion was not precisely whether Mr. 
Bolton ought to be dismissed for his past 
misconduct, because all that had been 
condoned. The real question was whe- 
ther he ought to be suspended at present, 
Now, it appeared to him that in sug- 
gesting his suspension hon. Members 
only treated Mr. Bolton precisely in the 
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same way as every other public servant 
was treated, and as they were treated 
themselves if any one of them filed a 
Petition in Bankruptcy. If an hon. 
Member presented a Petition in Bank- 
ruptcy he was suspended from all legis- 
lative functions until that Petition was 
disposed of; and he thought they had a 
right to ask that the same rule which 
was applied to Members of Parliament, 
and which was applied to all public ser- 
~vants in England, should also be applied 
to those who were employed in Ireland. 
They had been told that one reason why 
this course had not been taken in regard 
to Mr. Bolton, and why Mr. Bolton had 
not been suspended, was that he was 
proposing to enter into some bargain 
with his creditors, by which he was to 
hand over to them some portion of his 
official emoluments. He had always 
understood that the salary given to an 
official was in order that he might main- 
tain a certain position in society; and it 
would be very strange to have a man 
occupying an official position, with the 
greater part of his salary in the hands 
of his creditors. What could be more 
objectionable than that a man, holding 
the position of Crown Solicitor in Ire- 
land, and exercising legal functions, and 
obliged to conduct the prosecution of 
prisoners, should be, to all intents and 

urposes, in the hands of his creditors ? 

e knew nothing about Mr. Bolton, 
except what he had read and heard in 
that House; but, speaking generally, 
he thought the facts which were ad- 
mitted by the Treasury Bench rendered 
it only just and proper that Mr. Bolton 
should be at once suspended. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was not his 
province to defend Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, nor did he know anything 
about this case beyond what had been 
said in that House; but he did think 
that there ought to be some right under- 
standing as to the course which should 
be adopted. What was now before the 
Committee was the proposal that Mr. 
Bolton’s salary should be omitted from 
the present Vote ; that he should, in fact, 
be deprived of his professional remune- 
ration, and dismissed as a solicitor from 
public employment. He did not think 
that sufficient reasons had been assigned 
for taking such a course. He had very 
little respect for the antecedents of Mr. 
Bolton, and he was not there to defend 
that gentleman; but if he had been a 
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fraudulent trustee there were remedies 
in Ireland, as well as in England, which 
could be put in force against him, and 
he might have been prosecuted in that 
capacity. If he had committed an 
unprofessional act, he presumed that 
there might have been an applica- 
tion to strike him off the rolls in 
Ireland, as in England; but he could 
not find that either one step or the other 
had been taken against Mr. Bolton. 
All that was left was the Petition in 
Bankruptcy, and the proceedings which 
were now pending in the Court at Bel- 
fast. It was admitted that that House 
ought not to be influenced by those pro- 
ceedings. Reference had been made to 
the fact that Mr. Bolton had not ap- 
peared when he was called upon to ap- 
pear as a witness in Court in the case 
now pending at Belfast. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had put that matter very fairly. 
He might, of course, have been examined 
from one end of his life to another; and 
until some case was made out by the 
other side to justify the libel it was not 
for Mr. Bolton to go into the box at the 
eall of the otherside. [‘‘ Oh!” from Irish 
aaenctint He hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would hear him out. If a plaintiff 
was required by the defendant to ap- 
pear in the witness-box, the defendant 
had the means in his own hands of 
putting him there. He might summon 
him by subpona, and ask him pretty 
well what questions he liked, treating 
him even as a hostile witness. There- 
fore, he did not think much importance 
attached to the refusal of Mr. Bolton to 
go into the witness-box in this instance. 
In all probability the telegram which 
had been referred to was founded upon 
some observation in Court — such as 
‘Where is Mr. Bolton?” or something 
of that kind. Nor did it follow that 
Mr. Bolton would not present himself 
as a witness at the proper time. Then 
it was said that Mr. Bolton had pre- 
sented a Petition in Bankruptcy. 
Now, as he understood, the bank- 
ruptey was brought about in conse- 
quence of some unfortunate purchases 
which Mr. Bolton had made in the Landed 
Estates Court of Ireland. Mr. Bo'ton 
had fancied the purchases he made to be 
of very much larger value than they 
turned out to be. Many other gentle- 
men had made mistakes in the purchase 
of land, and had lost something in con- 
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sequence. The Committee had a right 
to assume that, being pressed by his 
creditors, Mr. Bolton had presented a 
Petition in the Court of Bankruptcy for 
the proper administration of his estate, 
in order to secure that it should be 
duly administered among his creditors 
generally. It would appear from the 
investigation, when it took place, whe- 
ther the circumstances attending the 
bankruptcy were discreditable to Mr. 
Bolton or not; and, therefore, he did 
not see that there was sufficient ground 
for taking steps against Mr. Bolton until 
the circumstances of the bankruptcy 
were disclosed. Until those proceedings 
were fully heard, he did not think it 
would be right to suspend Mr. Bolton 
during the pendency of the bankruptcy 
proceedings he had invited. Of course, 
if it turned out that the circumstances 
of the bankruptcy were discreditable to 
him, or that there had been anything 
fraudulent in his transactions, the case 
would be different, or even if it should 
turn out that the bankruptcy had been 
brought about by undue means, such as 
extravagance, or wanton expenditure, it 
would be another question, and the Go- 
vernment would have it in their power 
to deal with him; but until that fact 
was ascertained, he did not think there 
was any ground for the refusal of his 
salary. If it were purely a bankruptcy 
of misfortune, not attributable to the 
fault of the bankrupt, -it would be a 
harsh thing that he should at once lose 
his appointment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
thought the point raised by the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) was 
really the one which the Committee were 
called upon to consider. As to the trial 
at Belfast, it seemed to him that the Go- 
vernment were wise in not throwing the 
weight of a feather in either scale. The 
simple question was, what was the ordi- 
nary rule of the Service in the case of 
the bankruptcy of a public servant? If 
it was the rule in other Departments to 
suspend a public servant in the event of 
bankruptey where the bankruptcy was 
the act of the servant or of his creditors, 
there ought to be no difference made in 
Mr. Bolton’s case. He knew the case of a 
young officer in the Army who had un- 
dertaken to pay his father’s debts by 
instalments, and, having failed to do so, 
bankruptcy proceedings were brought 
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was told that, in spite of all the interest 
brought to bear to save this youug 
officer, he had been compelled by the 
Commander-in-Chief to resign his posi- 
tion. What he held, and what every 
right-minded man would hold, was that 
if the rule ordinarily observed was sus- 
pension there ought to be no exception 
made in the case of Mr. Bolton. Of 
course, if any of the charges now made 
against Mr. Bolton were substantiated, 
then it was clear that suspension would 
not be sufficient, but that it must be fol- 
lowed by absolute dismissal with dis- 
grace. All he said was that the Govern- 
ment would not be justified in this case 
in deviating from the clear and well- 
understood rule in all other cases when 
aman was overtaken by embarrassment 
in regard to his pecuniary circumstances, 
and matters had proceeded so far as to 
involve a Petition in Bankruptcy. It 
seemed that the proper course which 
ought to be taken in this case was to 
suspend Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had understood 
on the last occasion this question was 
before the House that it was stated from 
the Treasury Bench that there was no 
certain rule laid down as to bankruptey 
orarrangement with creditors. Of course, 
there were bankruptcies and bankrupt- 
cies; and, therefore, it was absolutely 
impossible to lay down an absolutely 
rigid rule. Last Wednesday the state- 
ment made was that the presentation 
of a Petition for arrangement, or even 
adjudication, in bankruptcy would not, 
ipso facto, necessarily cause dismissal 
from the Public Service, and it was 
pointed out that every case must be con- 
sidered on its own merits, and on the 
circumstances which brought the bank- 
ruptcy about. Asan illustration to show 
the reasonableness of this rule, the case 
was given of a person who had been 
trustee of moneys invested in shares in 
the City of Glasgow Bank. The failure 
of that bank had brought about the ruin 
of such trustee, whose own affairs were 
put into the Bankruptcy Court, with the 
result that the trustee was adjudicated a 
bankrupt. Now, it was obvious that such 
a bankruptcy. was perfectly consistent 
with the entire innocence of the man 
who was made bankrupt, and it would 
be an extreme hardship to subject a 
man under such circumstances, who 
ought to have the sympathy of all per- 
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him of the only means he had of effect- 
ing a settlement with his creditors. He 
did not assert that that was the case 
here, and he did not pretend to have any 
special knowledge of the rules enforced 
either in the Army or in the Public Ser- 
vice. But the statement from the Trea- 
sury Bench on Wednesday last was not 
challenged or contradicted in any part 
of the House; and he was bound to say 
that it seemed to him to be arule which, 
if applied with discretion, would recom- 
mend itself to the common sense of 
everyone. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, it was 
quite possible that a man might become 
bankrupt by accident or misfortune, and 
many bankrupts were neither fraudulent 

.or disreputable persons. In his part of 
the country he was satisfied that many 
persons whose estates were administered 
under the Bankruptcy Act, and who 
were held to be bankrupt, had become 
80 by misfortune; but in this case it was 
evident that Mr. Bolton was a man of 
questionable character, and while legal 

rocéedings were pending against him 
in the Courts of this country the Govern- 
ment, having full knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings, not only took no steps against 
him, but actually promoted him. In this 
case, instead of suspending him or insti- 
tuting a full inquiry into the charges 
against him, his superiors acted as his 
protectors. He (Mr. Joseph Cowen) 
maintained that the Government were 
fully aware of Mr. Bolton’s antecedents, 
and therefore he should support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he also 
intended to support the Amendment for 
the reduction of the Vote, and he agreed 
with the Mover of the Motion in 
the opinion he had expressed that the 
Law Charges in Ireland were altogether 
swollen beyond the necessities and re- 
quirements of the case. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
shown the Committee that there had 
been very little diminution in these 
charges, notwithstanding the fact that 
there had been a very considerable 
diminution in the crime of the country, 
and not only in the crime of the country, 
but in many other respects. The one 
thing which would not diminish, so long 
as it was —. to keep it up to high 
water mark, was the Law Charges, the 
fees paid to lawyers and policemen, the 
reward of spies, informers, Crown Pro- 
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secutors, and all the rest of them. Those 
charges were kept up at the ‘highest 
level, notwithstanding the fact that crime 
and outrage were decreasing, and the 
population and wealth of the country 
were also decreasing. No doubt there 
had been a high old time for the law- 
yers, who had an interest in keeping 
up the Law Charges as long as they 
could. ‘This class of people had been 
rolling in wealth and wallowing in the 
public money for years past; and, of 
course, it was very desirable on their 
part to continue the same game as long 
as possible. As regarded George Bolton, 
he had been the pet of Dublin Castle— 
the pet of the Executive, and the Public 
Service of that country. He had not 
one salary only, but many; and yet, out 
of those many salaries, he could not 
afford to pay his creditors. He enjoyed 
an income from the Government of 
£2,000 a-year. He contracted debts to 
the amount of £100,000, and he found 
that the Government and the House of 
Commons did their best to shield and 
shelter him. He (Mr. Sullivan) had 
seen the evidence of what had occurred 
recently in Dublin, when the Judge of 
the Bankruptcy Court kindly consented 
to postpone the hearing of Bolton’s case 
in order that Mr. Bolton might have an 
opportunity of obtaining damages at 
Belfast. That was the sort of support 
he got from men in high office in Ire- 
land. When they came intothat House 
—the highest Court of Justice—they 
found an endeavour to postpone the 
Votes lest the fair fame of Mr. George 
Bolton should suffer. They found 
Ministers of the Crown standing up and 
defending him when there was a clear 
case against him. Using the word 
‘‘Crown”’ put him in mind that in Ire- 
land Mr. George Bolton was “the 
Crown ;”’ that admirable gentleman, in 
conducting prosecutions in Ireland called 
himself ‘‘the Crown,” and the Judges 
and Magistrates referred to the excellent 
and famous George Bolton as ‘the 
Crown.” Ought not the Government to 
beashamed at such a name being applied 
to such a man, and that such a man 
should be retained in the Public Service ? 
He said it was a public scandal that 
these things should be; it was one of the 
many scandals connected with the Go- 
vernment Departments in Ireland, and 
the Government had good reason that 
night to be ashamed of it, 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
quite sure whether the Treasury Minute 
of November, 1868, had been read to the 
House; but it had been very often cited, 
and it might be well to read the exact 
words, which were as follows :— 


“In the event}of any civil servant being 
arrested, or being adjudicated a bankrupt, or 
entering into a composition with his creditors 
under the Bankruptcy Act, he will, on the fact 
being known, be suspended from duty and from 
salary, and he will not be reinstated unless, after 
examination of the facts and of the schedule 
prepared for the Court, it shall appear that his 
difficulties have been occasioned by misfortune, 
and not by extravagance or culpable improvi- 
dence, or unless the case shall be characterized 
by previous circumstances of extenuation.”’ 


That was the measure which the Irish 
Government were anxious to apply to 
Irish Civil servants; they included Mr. 
Bolton in that category, and that mea- 
sure, and no other, they proposed to 
apply to him. The question obviously 
was, whether he had hitherto come 
under any one of the first three heads— 
being arrested, or being adjudicated a 
bankrupt, or entering into a composition 
with hiscreditors. What was the mean- 
ing of “‘ adjudicated a bankrupt?” That 
was the point, and he was not willing to 
state the opinion of someone on the Trea- 
sury Bench on so purely legal a ques- 
tion ; but they proposed to lay the case 
before the Law Officers, and likewise to 
apply to the proper authority, whom he 
would not then name, to ascertain what 
was the practice in the English Civil 
Service; and exactly that practice, so far 
as it could be ascertained, would be 
followed in this case. This was a clear 
statement of the course which the Go- 
vernment proposed to take, and he ear- 
nestly hoped it would be satisfactory to 
the Committee. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the Committee were in 
a position of some difficulty, because 
they had not had much light from the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, or from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who 
contented himself with the oracular re- 
mark that there were bankruptcies and 
bankruptcies, and then sat down and 
left the Committee where they were 
before. The Committee wanted to know 


the rule that was in force in the Service 
from official sources, and that had been 
clearly stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man who read the Treasury Minute. 
And they wanted to ascertain clearly the 
course which the Government intended 
to pursue, and they learned that it was 
one which differed widely from the 
course they had taken in other cases, 
because it appeared by the Minute that 
where a man was arrested or adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt, or made a composition 
with his creditors, he was to be at once 
suspended from the Public Service. He 
understood that, under the new Bank- 
ruptey Act, the first step to be taken in 
order to make a composition with credi- 
tors was to file a Petition; and though 
he did not state it as a question of law, 
he was informed that a composition 
could not be made without first filing a 
Petition in Bankruptcy. At any rate, 
the fact remained that, on the 24th of 
June last, Mr. Bolton filed a Petition in 
Bankruptcy, with a view to compound- 
ing with his creditors; and, without 
sympathizing with hon. Members be- 
hind him in their attack on Mr. Bolton, 
he did not see why a rule should be laid 
down for him different from that ap- 
plied to others. Nor did he see why the 
fact that Mr. Bolton was attacked by a 
certain party and defended by others 
should give him a privileged position. 
They had Mr. Bolton applying to the 
Bankruptcy Court on the 24th of June 
last, with a view to compounding with 
his creditors. Why, then, did not the 
Treasury Rule come into operation ? 
Not only did the Rule not come into 
operation when Mr. Bolton filed a Peti- 
tion in Bankruptey, but he doubted 
whether it would have come into opera- 
tion at all but for the question having 
been raised by hon. Members behind 
him. If Members of that House and of 
the House of Peers became, during the 
time of bankruptey, incapable of dis- 
charging public duties, he would ask 
the Prime Minister whether he thought 
that exceptional treatment should be 
adopted in the case of a legal official in 
the Public Service, and whether he 
thought it advantageous with regard to 
Ireland that an official who had come 
very prominently before the public, and 
who occupied a position which exposed 
men to much adverse criticism—namely, 
that of Crown Prosecutor—that such an 
individual should be singled out above 
all other officials for exceptional treat- 
ment? He thought, if it were neces- 
sary, as a general rule, to exercise care 
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in administration, that extreme care 
should be exercised when the Irish Go- 
vernment was concerned, because, un- 
fortunately, the Irish Government did not 
enjoy the respect of the great majority of 
the people of Ireland; and he could con- 
ceive nothing more likely to stimulate 
the unpopularity of that Government 
than that the House of Commons should 
be led to understand that an official of 
the Government was to be exempt from 
the operation of one of the ordinary 
Rules of the Public Service. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
venture to assure the noble Lord that 
nothing was further from the intention 
of the Government than to apply an ex- 
ceptional mode of treatment to the case 
of Mr. Bolton. The whole question 
was this. What was the rule of the Pub- 
lic Service, and what was the just appli- 
cation of that rule? The question put 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) a few minutes ago 
had been answered by what had been 
read by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland from the Trea- 
sury Minute of November, 1868. When 
the noble Lord spoke to him he had no 
recollection in the matter which was very 
serviceable ; but his recollection was, 
that the administration of the Minute 
had generally been in conformity with 
what had been said by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) — 
that there were bankruptcies and bank- 
ruptcies—that was to say, that every- 
thing depended upon the character of 
the bankruptcy. It might be said that 
this was with regard to the ultimate 
steps to be taken, and that suspension 
was not inevitable in any case; but sus- 
pension was not invariably insisted upon, 
and there was the case of a person in 
the Education Department, whom it 
would not be necessary to name, holding 
an important situation, who was actually 
adjudicated a bankrupt, but who was 
not suspended for an hour, so far was 
the nature of the case known to be in 
his favour. That, however, he admitted, 
was not a case in the same sense. It 
appeared to him that there was no room 
left for doubt. The Minute of Novem- 
ber, 1868, was clearly in the nature of a 
penal law, and, being so, it was the 
duty of the Treasury to administer it 
strictly ; and, whatever might be the 
amount of feeling in that House, it was 
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their duty to ascertain its legal construc- 
tion—not stretch its application—and 
that his right hon. Friend said was 
being done by the best means in his 
power. The Secretary to the Treasury 
was said to have been defending Mr. 
Bolton; but the extent of that defence 
was to see that strict justice was admi- 
nistered to him. He had one addition 
to make to what had been stated by his 
right hon. Friend, which, he thought, 
would satisfy the Committee. His right 
hon. Friend had promised that he would 
obtain the best legal judgment he could 
of the meaning and construction of this 
Rule; and to that he might add, as it 
was fair matter for discussion, that if 
this Vote were now allowed to pass, the 
Government proposed that the Report 
of the Vote should not be taken until 
his right hon. Friend had obtained the 
judgment he sought. He hoped the 
Committee, under the circumstances, 
would see that, if the Vote were passed, 
this question could be raised at a time 
when the Government would be in 
a position to state decisively their 
course. 

Mr. SEXTON said, they were en- 
titled to demand from the Government 
to take immediately a step which they 
were clearly not disposed to take. He 
failed to discover any reason in the state- 
ments of Members of the Government 
why this should not bedone. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had read 
a Treasury Minute to the Committee, 
the existence of which was quite as well 
known to the Government on Wednesday 
last as it was that night. Now, that 
Minute provided that if a Civil servant 
became bankrupt, or entered into a 
composition with his creditors, he should 
be suspended in consequence. What 
was the position of Mr. Bolton? He 
had filed affidavits in the Oourt of 
Bankruptcy; one of them, dated the 
2nd of July, was headed ‘‘ In the Bank- 
ruptey Court, Ireland, in the matter of 
George Bolton. Petition for arrange- 
ment.” He (Mr. Sexton) said then that 
Mr. Bolton had entered into a composi- 
tion with his creditors, so far as it was 
possible for him to do so. He had done 
all in his power to make a composition 
with his creditors; and he maintained 
that, applying the rule of the English 
Civil Service, the Government were 
bound to suspend him. They were told 
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that action would be taken when the 
construction of the Minute was ascer- 
tained; but he said that Mr. Bolton 
ought to be suspended now. No doubt, 
as it was said, there were bankruptcies 
and bankruptcies—so much the worse 
for Mr. Bolton, for a bankruptcy like 
his had not been seen for a long time. 
Judge Walsh had declared his conduct 
towards his own relatives and family to 
have been of a fearful character, and 
yet the Prime Minister contended that 
there were reasons for still further delay. 
He would not go so far as to say that if 
the Government agreed to take the Re- 
port of the Vote at a reasonable hour, 
and undertook before that to ascertain the 
law, they might not change the charaeter 
of their present opposition to the Vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the term 
“reasonable hour” was a relative one. 
As Mr. Speaker had stated the other 
day from the Chair, it did not mean ex- 
actly the same thing in August as it did 
in the month of May. With that reser- 
vation he was prepared to assent to the 
proposal of the hon. Member. 

Mr. HEALY said, he supposed the 
Government meant by a “reasonable 
hour” 9 or 10 o’clock. [Mr. Grapstonz 
dissented.} No doubt, then, they con- 
sidered 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning a 
reasonable hour. They had just had an 
instance of that, for the House had been 
discussing the Irish Magistrates Bill 
until 5 o’clock that morning. But there 
was one point about which he should 
like to have some information at the 
present moment. Mr. Bolton had com- 
mitted flat perjury on Thursday last. 
What notice had been taken of that by 
the Government? He swore before 
Judge Walsh, in order to procure a 
postponement, that he required an ad- 
journment on the ground that he was a 
material and necessary witness. His 
words were— 

“T say I am a material and necessary witness, 
and I believe a material witness for myself on 
the trial of both actions.” 

That affidavit was sworn in the Bank- 
ruptey Oourt on Thursday last. But 
what had occurred to-day in Belfast? 
After swearing in the Bankruptcy Court 
the other day that he was a necessary 
and material witness for himself for the 
purpose of procuring a postponement, 
Mr. Bolton declined to go into the wit- 
ness box at Belfast. Now, he asked, 
what notice were the Government going 
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to take of that affidavit? Here was a 
man charged with a series of crimes by 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) in United TIreland; he had 
been called by that hon. Member 
everything but one thing; and, not- 
withstanding the affidavit he had 
made, his case had to-day been closed 
without his daring to go into the wit- 
ness box. They asked the postpone- 
ment of the Vote; but he must say it 
was not merely as a bankrupt that he 
impeached Mr. Bolton. He regarded 
him as a fraudulent, perjured swindler, 
all along the line. He cared nothing 
whether he was a bankrupt or not. 
However his bankruptey might go, or 
whatever might be the verdict, he said 
it was a disgrace and a scandal for the 
Government to keep the -case over the 
Belfast Assize. Then they were told 
that it was a question whether Mr. Bol- 
ton’s bankruptey was of a character 
which ought to carry with it the penal 
action prescribed by the Treasury 
Minute. He would ask, who were the 
people seeking to make Mr. Bolton a 
bankrupt? Why, it was his wife’s 
trustees, who claimed to the extent of 
£26,000; and it was with regard to that 
money that Judge Walsh declared that 
Mr. Bolton had acted in a fearful man- 
ner towards his wife. Bolton had been 
let off by the late Lord Chancellor Law 
in this way—he produced a letter from 
his wife stating that if she got this 
£26,000, she was willing that her hus- 
band should continue in the Public Ser- 
vice—she did not want, so to speak, to 
take the bread out of his mouth. Hav- 
ing entrapped Lord Chancellor Law into 
continuing him in his position, what did 
he do? So far from paying the £26,000, 
he had pocketed the money which he 
got by a fraudulent deed ; he had acted 
as a fraudulent trustee, and in a way con- 
trary to the rules of the Profession, and 
in such a way that the Judge declared 
that he ought to be struck off the Rolls. 
And now it was his wife’s trustees who 
were seeking to make him bankrupt in 
Dublin. Such was the man whom the 
Government retained in the Public Ser- 
vice. The declaration of the Judge 
alone, with regard to his conduct, he 
should have thought would have been 
sufficient to induce the Government to 
come to a speedy issue in this matter. 
Whether the Rule of 1868 applied or 
not, George Bolton was not the man 
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whom it was desirable should conduct 
prosecutions in Ireland. Hon. Members 
on those Benches had pointed out his 
acts in that House; they had shown 
exactly the position in which he stood 
to English Gentlemen, not once but 
many times. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had used the expression with regard to 
this case that there were ‘ bankrupt- 
cies and bankruptcies;’’ and the Prime 
Minister also appeared to convey that 
the nature of the bankruptcy should be 
considered ; but one of the most extra- 
ordinary excuses for Mr. Bolton was 
that which had been put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Mr. Bolton, it appeared, had bought a 
lot of land ; he had raised the rents, and 
when he was wringing out of his unfor- 
tunate tenants sufficient to pay his debts, 
that laudable object was defeated by the 
operation of the Land Act. He (Mr. 
Dawson) asked whether that would be 
considered an extenuating circumstance 
when Mr. Bolton’s bankruptcy was con- 
sidered? Would any man, who had 
acted as Mr. Bolton had acted, be al- 
lowed to remain member of a London 
Club, an institution which, of course, 
had no responsibility, as the Govern- 
ment had, towards the people of Ire- 
land. He wished to say a few words on 
a subject referred to in connection with 
this Estimate before the Prime Minister 
entered the House. There were re- 
marks made upon the payments by fees 
instead of by salary, in the case of the 
legal officials in Ireland. That practice, 
payment by results, pervaded the whole 
system of Government in Ireland. It 
was the cause of the delay in the ad- 
ministration of the law, because every 
delay was money to the Law Officers ; 
it was profit in the hands of those who 
denied justice; and the people of Ire- 
land in consequence did not get that 
justice which, as the Attorney General 
for England said, the English people so 
much respected. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary pointed out 
that the hon. Member for Sligo had 
forgotten to refer to the £15,000 in 
the Supplementary Estimate, which he 
should have taken into his calculation. 
But how, he asked, were hon. Members 
to have information which was not put 
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into their hands until it was'too late to 


be considered ? The right hon. Gentle. 
man the Prime Minister had disestab- 
lished the English Church in Ireland; 
the right hon. Gentleman must also dis- 
establish that hierarchy of people in 
Ireland, who held their position on the 
pernicious system of payment by re- 
sults, if he would complete the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Irish people. 
It had been shown by evidence given 
before the Committee sitting to inquire 
into the prisons’ system that there were 
Assizes in Ireland without crimes to try, 
and prisons without prisoners; and, 
therefore, that there was no need for 
the expensive urrangements with which 
the country was saddled, and no reason 
for this enormous expenditure on prose- 
cutions and law establishments. They 
had no Assize business of any moment; 
and, therefore, it came to this—that if 
the men who were receiving the enormous 
salaries complained of were to give some 
value for the money they received, crime 
musi be directly promoted, so that there 
would be some justification for the 
great Law Charges inIreland. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) that the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. Walker) was very badly 
paid. He (Mr. Dawson) had a very 
high opinion of the conspicuous pro- 
fessional ability of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and he should certainly be 
disposed to give him a salary com- 
mensurate with his abilities ; but to give 
a salary of £5,000 a-year, and fees to 
the amount of £8,000 a-year, pointed 
the moral of the tale which the Irish 
Members were anxious to lay before the 
Committee. He trusted that at no dis- 
tant date public officials in Ireland 
would be paid by some fixed salary. 
Mr. HARRINGTON said, there was 
just one point he wished to direct atten- 
tion to with regard to Mr. George Bolton. 
He was perfectly satisfied with the as- 
surance given to his hon. Friend by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, and he believed that that the in- 
quiry which the right hon. Gentleman 
had promised to make could result 
in nothing but that which he (Mr. 
Harrington) and his hon. Friends had 
for some time been fighting for. He 
wished, however, to point out to the 
Government what the position of Mr. 
George Bolton was at the present time 
before the Court of Bankruptey. As 4 
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matter of fact, Mr. George Bolton 
pledged the Government and the cha- 
racter of the Government and the Trea- 
sury in trust to his creditors. Now, that 
was a position which the Government 
ought immediately to take steps to dis- 
associate themselves from. The chief 
objection to the position Mr. Bolton had 
assumed was that he pledged himself 
to give out of his salary a sum of £300 
a-year to his creditors as a portion of 
his arrangement. Now, he thought it 
should be made clear at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to Mr. Bolton and his 
creditors that while the Government 
was considering the question of the 
character of the bankruptey—that was 
to say, considering whether Bolton had 
been brought into Court by his own 
misconduct or by the course of circum- 
stances over which he had no control— 
the Government should take steps to 
secure that his promise to pledge them 
and their credit should not be a portion 
of any arrangement: which he proposed 
to make with his creditors. He (Mr. 
Harrington) was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would 
see the justice of that suggestion. In 
the first place, what he suggested was 
only just to the country. It was not 
that a public servant, whose conduct 
was to be made the subject of an official 
inquiry, should be able to pledge the 
credit of the Government as one of the 
means he intended to employ in order to 
escape from the position he had been 
reduced to. Then, again, it was not 
just to the creditors that Bolton should 
be able to state to them that he would 
allocate the sum of £300 a-year out of 
his salary. The creditors knew the man’s 
position in the Government of Ireland, 
they knew the character of the man, 
they were aware of the influence he had 
with the Executive, and they would 
naturally imagine that it was only by an 
arrangement with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that he was able to make the offer 
in question. It was, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that, at the earliest 
possible moment, it should be clearly 
stated that Bolton was not in a position 
to offer £300 a-year out of his salary 
until Her Majesty’s Government had 
considered whether his bankruptcy had 
been brought about by his own mis- 
conduct, or by the course of circum- 
stances over which he had no control. 
That was the only point to which he 
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(Mr. Harrington) wished to direct atten- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman. the 
Prime Minister had taken avery judicious 
and proper course in promising to in- 
quire into this case. No doubt, Mr. 
George Bolton had for a long time been 
in the service of the Crown in Ireland; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman knew 
the character of Mr. Bolton’s services— 
if he knew the estimation in which those 
services were held by the vast majority 
of the people of Ireland—~a majority 
composed of people who differed very 
widely as to political opinions and re- 
ligious convictions—he would have no 
hesitation in saying that the length of 
Bolton’s services to the Crown in Ire- 
land should be no element in the con- 
sideration of whether justice ought to 
be done; whether a man who had mis- 
used his position, and who had been a 
source of vital contention between the 
Government and the people of Ireland 
for years, should not be removed from 
office. 

Mr. D. GRANT said, he could not 
fail to admire the Irish Members for the 
clearness and power with which they 
had put their case before the Committee. 
As they always did, they had on the 
present occasion put their case in the 
very best aspect before the Committee ; 
but it was impossible to disguise from 
one’s mind the fact that for a consider- 
able time the Committee had been sub- 
jected to a repetition of the same argu- 
ments, the same phrases, and the same 
expressions, all of which led to the same 
conclusion. He put it to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite whether, when they had 
once stated their case with great fulness, 
and with the skill and power which was 
characteristic of their race, it was not 
fair to the Committee generally that they 
should be allowed to proceed with the 
work in hand? Was it not particularly 
reasonable that hon. Gentlemen should 
allow Business to be done on the 
present occasion, inasmuch as they had 
extracted from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland a pledge, 
as distinct and clear asit was possible to 
be, that before the matter proceeded one 
step further, it should be fully consi- 
dered in all its bearings? Furthermore, 
the pledge had been given that Mr. 
George Bolton should be placed on ex- 
actly the same footing as that on which 
any English Civil servant stood. What 
more could be asked? If the pledges of 
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the Government were accepted, why dis- 
cuss the subject further? If they re- 
jected the pledges of the Government, of 
course, the question assumed an alto 
ther new phase. He hoped the Irish 
Members would now be content with the 
assurances of the Government, and allow 
the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, inas- 
much as the assurance had been given 
that the subject should be discussed on 
Report, it would be rather hard on the 
Committee and on the Government, if 
hon. Gentlemen insisted on debating it 
now. It was generally admitted that 
the offer of the Government was a fair 
one ; and, therefore, he thought he would 
not be asking too much if he asked that 
the Committee should now be allowed to 
proceed with its Business. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had made 
an offer which, under all the circum- 
stances of the cases, was a fair one, and 
one which the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), before he 
left the House, commissioned him to 
accept in his name. But before doing 
so, he wished to direct the attention of 
the Committee to two points with refer- 
ence to this matter. First of all, they 
might fairly ask that the decision of the 
Government with regard to the suspen- 
sion of Mr. Bolton should be taken with- 
out any unnecessary delay. They were 
entitled to ask that, because it was two 
months since thismatter was first brought 
to the attention of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and he (Mr. 
Parnell) was certainly entitled to say 
that so far there had been very unrea- 
sonable delay on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was only now, after 
the lapse of two months since the differ- 
ences in the customs regulating the Eng- 
lish and Irish Civil Services was first 
brought before the notice of the House, 
that the Irish Members were told that 
the Irish Executive would inquire how 
far the suspension of Mr. Bolton would 
be necessitated by following out the 
custom of the English Civil service. 
Under the circumstances, he thought he 
was entitled to ask, firstly, that there 
should be no unnecessary delay in com- 
ing to the decision with regard to Mr. 
Bolton’s suspension ; and, secondly, that 
the Report of this Vote should be brought 
on at a not unreasonable hour—say, 
after 11 or half-past 11 o’clock at night. 
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He had now to ask, in the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), for leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed, 


Mr. KENNY said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of continuing the discussion 
with regard to the case of Mr. Bolton ; 
but there were one or two points on this 
Vote which he should like to bring under 
the notice of the Committee. He should 
like, in the first place, to say, in passing, 
that if Irish Members were sometimes 
forced to repeat arguments, it was owing 
to the stolid indifference with which their 
arguments were received by the Mem- 
bers of the Treasury Bench. One of the 
points to which he wished to direct atten- 
tion concerned the Law Adviser to the 

wn. It seemed, from a foot-note, that 
the salary attached to this Office had 
ceased ; and what he desired to know 
was, whether it was proposed to discon- 
tinue it altogether? The second point 
to which he had to refer was that some 
time ago he called attention to the con- 
viction of two persons at the Cork Winter 
Assizes of last year. The name of the 
persons convicted was Delahunty, and 
the significant point in the case was that 
one of the witnesses examined had since 
died ; but immediately before his death 
he made a declaration to the effect that 
a policeman had induced him to swear 
against the prisoners, although, as a 
matter of fact, he knew nothing at all 
against them. That dying declaration 
was of so unusual a character that the 
Chief Secretary decided to submit it to 
the Judge who tried the case—Mr. Jus- 
tice Barry — and to ask the learned 
Judge’s opinion as to its bearing upon 
the conviction. Seeing that that dying 
declaration was submitted te Mr. Justice 
Barry six weeks or two months ago, and 
seeing that the Delahuntys were still in 
penal servitude, and knowing, as he 
(Mr. Kenny) did, they had been con- 
victed on the most trivial evidence, a 
portion of which, according to the dying 
declaration of a witness, was suborned, 
it would be of great interest to the people 
of the district in Ireland to which the 
prisoners belonged, and also of great 
interest to many Members of the House, 
to know what the opinion of the learned 
Judge was in the matter. He (Mr. 
Kenny) gave Notice last night of his 
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intention to ask further questions of the 
Chief Secretary on the subject next Fri- 
day, in order that, perhaps, the right 
hon. Gentleman might, when the Vote 
was taken—he (Mr. Kenny) was not 
aware it would be taken to-night—be in 
a position to make some explanation re- 
garding the case of the unfortunate men 
in question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he should 
prefer to say nothing upon the question 
that night. Hisimpression was that the 
papers were still with Mr. Justice Barry. 
He would attend to the matter at once, 
and he had no doubt that by Friday he 
would be iu a position to answer the 
question of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny). He 
had no difficulty, however, in answering 
the question with regard to the Vote for 
the Law Adviser. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the Government in Dublin 
—at any rate, it had been thought ne- 
cessary during the last four or five years 
—should have someone who could fill 
the part of Law Adviser. That position 
was filled at present by the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Naish). If the 
time should ever come when the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland and the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) both 
found seats in the House of Commons, 
it would become necessary to consider 
whether a Law Adviser should be ap- 
pointed. He assured the hon. Gentleman 
that the Office would not -be revived un- 
less the services of a Law Adviser would 
warrant the payment of his salary. That 
contingency had not occurred, and he 
conceived it would not occur for some 
little time tocome. He trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would be satisfied with his 
assurance as to the case of the Dela- 
huntys. 

Mr. KENNY said, of late it had been 
very difficult to get opinions on legal 
subjects from Dublin Castle. He did 
not know whether that arose from the 
lapse of the Office of Law Adviser; but 
he hoped that in future it would not 
take three or four months to get an opi- 
nion from the Law Officers with respect 
to a very simple point of law. There 
were two other items in the Vote which 
struck him as very remarkable. One 
was the increase in the Estimate for the 
support of Crown witnesses. He pre- 
sumed that the Estimate was for the 
year beginning on the Ist of April, 1884, 
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so that the £1,000 which was put down 
for the support of Crown witnesses was 
pure guess work. But the charge was 
£250 in excess of the amount which was 
required last year. Now, they all knew 
that criminal prosecutions in Ireland, 
especially prosecutions of that character 
in which it was necessary for the Go- 
vernment to get under their control, and 
to keep under their control, for a con- 
siderable period persons who were re- 
quired to swear against others charged 
with serious crimes and offences had 
greatly diminished; and, therefore, he 
was anxious to receive some explanation 
of the extra amount which was asked 
for. The other item he had to bring 
under notice was the defence of prisoners 
in case of murder. Now, the fees which 
were paid by the Crown under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act to counsel who 
were engaged to defend prisoners were 
notoriously small ; indeed, they were so 
small that it frequently happened—it 
happened in the case of the Pheonix 
Park murders—that the prisoners were 
deprived of the most efficient legal ad- 
vice which was obtainable, and which, 
if it had been obtained, might have 
seriously altered the aspect of affairs. 
The item for the defence of prisoners 
was increased by the sum of £85. In 
view of the diminution of cases of mur- 
der, it was very surprising that the ex- 
penses in connection with them should 
have increased in so striking a manner. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) pointed out 
that the item for defence of prisoners 
charged with the crime of murder had 
no reference to the cases of murder 
which came under the Prevention of 
Crime Act. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that some time 
ago his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant a Ques- 
tion with regard to the case of the 
Tubbercurry prisoners, and the right hon. 
Gentleman read a telegram which had 
been received from the prisoners’ solici- 
tor, asking that those of them whom the 
Government intended to bring to trial 
should be brought to trial at once be- 
fore the Dublin Commission, and waiv- 
ing, on their behalf, the usual notice of 
trial which prisoners were entitled to 
receive. He (Mr. Parnell) would be 
glad to know whether the matter had 
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Gentleman in the interval which had 
occurred, and whether he had any an- 
nouncement to make? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the Go- 
vernment would be very glad to bring 
these prisoners to trial at the earliest 
possible moment; but, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman must see, it would be impossible 
to dispense with the usual notice, 
because the result would be a mis- 
trial. 

Mr.PARNELL: What are you going 
to do? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watkzr) said, the 
prisoners could not be tried at the 
coming Commission. It was impossible. 
[Mr. Parnett: Why?] Because there 
was not sufficient time to serve the no- 
tice of trial; the earliest day the men 
could be tried would be some day in 
October. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought that 
the statement of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was monstrous. It was now 
some weeks since the postponement of 
the trial of these prisoners was obtained 
from the Judge at the Sligo Assize, on the 
ground that the trial could not fairly 
take place in Sligo. [The Soxicrror 
Genera for IreLanp (Mr. Walker): 
Not very long ago.}] It was more than 
10 days ago ; that was to say the Crown 
had ample time, and more than ample 
time, to serve the requisite notice with 
regard to the trial of these prisoners at 
the August Assize. Did he understand 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
hered to that statement as a matter of 
fact? [The Soricrron Genera for Irz- 
tanD (Mr. Walker): Ido.] He should 
like to know why it was, if the only mo- 
tive of the Government, with regard to 
the case of Mr. Fitzgerald and the other 
Tubbereurry prisoners, was to secure a 
change of venue, in order to obtain a 
fair and impartial trial, they did not 
proceed to take steps for a trial else- 
where immediately after they obtained 
the postponement of the trial? What 
were the Irish Members and the Irish 
people to infer from the conduct of the 
Government in this matter? Was it the 
opinion of the Government that it was 
undesirable to keep untried prisoners 
in Ireland awaiting trial for length- 
ened terms ; and if it be not the opinion 
of the Government that it was so un- 
desirable, then all he could say was that 
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all the understandings, and protests, and 
accusations upon which the Government 
obtained the powers conferred upon 
them by the Act of 1882 for changing 
venues would be utterly thrown on one 
side by their conduct with reference to 
this case. Having regard to the whole 
course of the Crown prosecution with 
reference to the Tubbercurry prisoners, 
it was monstrous that a Liberal Govern- 
ment, havingresorted to the policy of delay 
from the very commencement of these 
proceedings, after having obtained re- 
peated adjournments of the proceedings 
before the magistrates, after having 
postponed the trial before the Sligo As- 
size upon flimsy pretexts that the act of 
another person in connection with the 
prisoners had prejudiced the chance of 
the Orown obtaining a conviction—he 
said it was monstrous they should not 
have immediately proceeded, with all 
the machinery at their command, to put 
the men upon their trial in a Dublin 
Court. What had the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Naish), with his swollen 
salary and his enormous fees, which the 
Committee were asked to pay him, to do 
but to attend to matters of this kind? 
He (Mr. Parnell) asserted it was mon- 
strous that the Government should lose 
a single minute in taking the necessary 
steps to bring these Tubbercurry pri- 
soners to trial. On a former occasion 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) read a 
telegram, which he had received from 
the solicitors to the parties, offering to 
waive the customary notice; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland now said that the 
waiver would be of no use, and that it 
was impossible to bring the prisoners to 
trial on the 5th of August, as 10 days’ 
notice of trial must by law be served on 
the prisoners, and that it was not in the 
power of prisoners in criminal cases to 
waive that duty on the part of the 
Crown. But this matter was under dis- 
cussion four or five days ago in Com- 
mittee, and the demand was specifically 
made that the Government should bring 
these men to trial at once. A telegram 
was sent from the prisoners claiming to 
be placed on their trial at the forth- 
coming Dublin Sessions; and the Chief 
Secretary replied, in the usual stereo- 
typed fashion, that there was no un- 
necessary time being lost. He had an- 
other telegram from one of these long- 
suffering men from Sligo Gaol— 
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‘« Please press the Chief Secretary to put us 
on trial at the Commission which opens early 
next month in Dublin.” 


In the face of the repeated delays and 
subterfuges resorted to by the Govern- 
ment, if these men could not be placed 
on their trial next, month, the only other 
honest and straightforward course open 
to the Government was to release them 
all on bail. How could they trust the 
declarations of the Government that they 
would bring these men to speedy trial, 
when this was the way in which a num- 
ber of prisoners were bandied about, and 
kept in prison for seven months, as they 
would have been next October, which, 
according to the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, was the next earliest time when 
they could be put on their trial? The 
truth of the matter was that, from the 
first moment of their arrest, the Govern- 
ment had no case against them, and they 
knew it. They were fishing for evi- 
dence, and were attempting to work on 
the fears of the prisoners, and in that 
illegal manner to induce them to turn 
Queen’s evidence against each other. 
They had a wretched informer, a man 
whose character was so bad that the Go- 
vernment were obliged to apply for a 
change of venue, because they could not 
produce this wretched character in the 
box as their sole reliance, in a district 
where his character and history were so 
well known. What evidence had they 
against Mr. Fitzgerald, one of his con- 
stituents in Cork? He was a gentleman 
whom he had known for years, and was 
as incapable of any dishonourable act as 
the Chief Secretary himself; and he 
would say that, although Mr. Fitzgerald 
had opposed him more than once in poli- 
tical matters. He was arrested in the 
streets of London opposite Scotland Yard 
five months ago, and the English news- 
papers were at once instructed to insert 
paragraphs about his arrest, saying that 
it signalized the arrival in London to 
show what a great man he was, and how 
speedily he could unravel the designs of 
the rebels against the Queen. He was 
arrested without a warrant. They had 
heard the other day of the unwillingness 
of the police to arrest persons accused 
of the most horrible offences without 
warrant; but there was no such un- 
willingness in the caseof Mr. Fitzgerald. 
He was arrested without a warrant, and 
the English papers were at once in- 
structed to say that the ehief of the 
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dynamiters had been discovered. He 
was then hurried over to Ireland and 
put in prison in Dublin; he was then 
sent to the prison in Sligo, anda rumour 
was sent round by the Crown officers 
that he had turned Queen’s evidence 
against the persons who had been pre- 
viously arrested. Every attempt was 
made to prejudice his case and excite 
public opinion in this country against 
him. Then he was charged with treason- 
felony ; then with conspiracy to murder; 
next the charge of conspiracy to murder 
was withdrawn, and the charge of trea- 
son-felony only was proceeded with. 
In 1882, when the Prevention of Crime 
Act was being passed, the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Home Secretary gave an 
assurance that these charges of treason- 
felony should not be raked up against 
men under the provisions of that Act, 
and he now claimed the fulfilment of 
that pledge. In view of the fact that 
the Government had taken the neces- 
sary steps to bring these prisoners to 
trial at the Special Commission in Dublin 
and not at Sligo, and that there had been 
abundant time to serve the notices on 
the Judges in Dublin for a change of 
venue, there was now no course open to 
the Government but to release these men 
on the solid and substantial bail they 
were prepared to give. They would all 
come up for trial when the time arrived. 
It was abominable and infamous that 
the wives and families of these men 
should be left in starvation owing to the 
illegal conduct of the Government to- 
wards these prisoners. He could not 
see what difference there was between 
the state of affairs in Ireland now and 
last year under the Prevention of Crime 
Act of the present Chief Secretary and 
under the Coercion Act of the former 
Chief Secretary (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
kept a vast number of men in prison for 
a long time without trial under the 
ordinary laws; and it was not right, or 
just, or Constitutional, or in accordance 
with the traditions of the Liberal Party, 
that this course of conduct should be 
persisted in, and he demanded from the 
Government the release of these men on 
that solid and substantial bail they were 
prepared to offer, or else that they 
should be at once put upon their trial. 
Mr. HARRINGTON said, the Chief 
Secretary would do well to listen to the 
advice of the hon. Member for the City 
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of Cork (Mr. Parnell). It was evident 
that the Government had been doing all 
in their power to delay bringing these 
men to trial; and although, no doubt, 
the Solicitor General for Ireland was 
technically accurate when he said there 
would be no opportunity of accepting 
the offer of the prisoners to bring them 
to trial before October next, yet he 
wished to draw attention to this fact— 
that a true bill had been found against 
these men at the Sligo Assizes. It was 
not necessary that they should be put on 
trial at the opening of the Commission 
in Dublin. A true bill having been 
found against them by the Grand Jury 
in Sligo, it was not necessary to have 
their case submitted to the Grand Jury 
in Dublin. If the Commission was to 
last several days in Dublin, was there 
not still time to serve the 10 days’ notice 
of bringing these men to trial before the 
end of the Commission? If not, then 
he would ask the Government to recog- 
nize the fact that the delay in this case 
had been all theirown. From thecom- 
mencement these men had been most 
anxious to be brought to trial, and they 
had challenged the Government to bring 
them into Court and try the charge made 
against them. A postponement was ob- 
tained at the recent Sligo Assizes, on the 
ground that a document had been cir- 
culated throughout the country asking 
for evidence for the defence of these 
men, and that that had been circulated 
in order to prejudice theirtrial. If that 
was so, the document was certainly cir- 
culated a month or two before the day 
of trial; and if the document was cir- 
culated so early as that, the Government 
had cognizance of it. Why, then, did 
they not change the venue in time to 
bring the men to trial on the 5th of 
August? Whatever might be the in- 
terpretation Ministers in London put 
on the action of officials in Ireland, 
the people in Ireland would only 
take one view, and that was that this 
was only a part of the Government 
policy in that country for years past. 
They had taken innocent men and put 
them in prison, and then worked upon 
their fears to get some of them to give 
information against others, and so get 
convictions against them. If that was 
not the intention of the Government 
what was their objection to admit these 
men to bail? They might, at least, ad- 
mit some of them to bail. They had 
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said the evidence was not so strong 
against some as against others; but 
they had no right to set themselves up 
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as judges of these men. The delays 
were not the fault of the men, but of 
the Government, and it was quite time 
that the Government stated they would 
not oppose the release of these men on 
bail. Bad as was the administration of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
when he was in Ireland; infamous as 
was the system practised under his ré- 
gime, the policy of keeping men in prison 
month after month and year after year 
without trial was far more infamous and 
disgraceful than anything practised by 
the right hon. Member for Bradford. 
There were now in prison in Ireland men 
who had been kept there for 18 or 19 
months; and some men who had re- 
cently been put upon their trial at Sligo 
had been kept in prison waiting for trial 
18 months. When the man who was 
charged with and convicted of the murder 
of a policeman in Galway was put upon 
his trial he had been kept waiting for 
18 months in prison, and whatever means 
he had of defending himself having 
been exhausted in that time, when he 
met his accusers in Court he was unable 
to meet the charge against him. When 
this man was convicted a further post- 
ponement was obtained of the trial of 
the other men who had been kept in 
prison 18 months. He himself had seen 
them brought to the prison office day 
after day, and there, without the presence 
of any of their friends, or of the Press, 
or any protection such as men in their 
unfortunate position ought to have had, 
an informal inquiry was made, and the 
remand was granted. On no less than 
nine occasions they were removed, and 
what was the object? Was it to get 
additional evidence? No; the evidence 
obtained at first was not altered in the 
least, and the evidence upon which they 
were committed on the last day was the 
evidence sworn to on the first day. 
What, then, was the object of the Crown 
in these repeated applications for delay ? 
Simply to allow the Assizes then being 
held to slip over, so that the Crown 
would then not have to make application 
to the Assizes for an adjournment ; and 
that enabled the Government to get over 
one Assizes. The March Assizes came 
on shortly afterwards, and then they 
claimed an adjournment on the strange 
ground that they were searching for 
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witnesses, and because they were search- 
ing in America for evidence these men 
were kept in prison six months longer. 
At the end of those six months there 
was another opportunity of bringing 
them to trial; but another application 
was made by the Crown for an adjourn- 
ment, and on the very same ground that 
they were searching for a witness in 
America. A more monstrous proceeding 
could not take place in any part of the 
world—on the flimsy pretext that they 
were searching for a material witness in 
America ! That material witness in Ame- 
rica had not yet turned up, and the 
Crown could not possibly make an ap- 
plication for neihont oflcuthenent on 
that flimsy pretext; but this time they 
had applied for an adjournment at 
Sligo, and another remand had been 
granted. They had no faith in the in- 
tention of the Crown to try these men. 
They believed that their policy with re- 
gard to these men was precisely the 
policy they had been pursuing and in- 
tended to pursue with regard to Mr. 
Fitzgerald and the other prisoners in 
Sligo Gaol. What had occurred with 
regard to the man who had been con- 
victed of the murder of a policeman ? 
He had been offered a free pardon if 
he would give evidence against other 
men. The Government might say they 
had not offered that ; but so long as they 
engaged such a man as Bolton they knew 
what the system was. If the Govern- 
ment wished to free themselves from the 
character of keeping men in prison in 
order togive information against others, 
and to swear away the lives of other 
men—a character which they held in 
Ireland, and very well deserved—there 
was only one course to adopt, and that 
was to at once consent to the release of 
these men on bail. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to look at this question in some- 
thing like a fair spirit. Here was the 
case of Fitzgerald, 200 miles away from 
his home and friends. He was first 
arrested in London, and most infamous 
rumours were circulated about him by 
the police officers who arrested him, to 
the effect that he intended to become an 
informer, and had offered to do so. 
That unfortunate man was taken not to 
Cork, his native place, where he could 
have communicated with his family and 
his friends, but to Sligo; and although 
his material witnesses were in Cork, 
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and all the nse of bringing them 
to Sligo seer fall upon is, until 
his innocence or his guilt was estab- 
lished, yet the Government would not 
admit him to bail on the substantial 
securities he was able to give them. 
What was it the Government wanted ? 
They wanted, he supposed, to put these 
men on trial. Well, the largest possible 
security necessary they were willing to 
give to come up for trial and to meet 
their accusers and establish their inno- 
cence; and if they offered the most sol- 
vent security, what was the pretext upon 
which theright hon. Gentleman defended 
the action of the Crown in refusing to 
admit these men to bail? If he wanted 
to rid himself of the character of keep- 
ing men in prison in order to make them 
become informers and swear away each 
other’s lives, he would no longer justify 
their continued imprisonment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, this Tubbercurry 
case was a very painful one, and he had 
no choice but to denounce the course pur- 
sued by the Government, as announced 
by the Solicitor General for Ireland, as 
a scandalous outrage upon justice. Four 
months had passed away since these men 
were arrested. There was no -pretence 
for saying that their conduct in life or 
their personal character was open to the 
slightest suspicion. Their lives had been 
honourable ; their position was respect- 
able. They were suddenly seized on the 
2nd of April, upon the whisper of an 
informer, and were taken from their 
farms in the district of Tubbercurry, and 
from their shops in the town, and thrown 
into the gaol at Sligo. The whole 
course of the Government in regard to 
these men had been furtive and stealthy. 
It was the course of men who, conscious 
that they had no case aginst the pri- 
soners, deprived them of their liberty on 
one pretext or another in the hope that 
some man might come and patch up a 
case against them. The first step taken 
by the Government was significant of 
the course they intended to take against 
these men. It was to refuse the admis- 
sion of their relatives and their solicitor 
to the gaol. It had been said, when he 
had repeatedly called attention to this 
case, that such cases were few in Ire- 
land. If he had been obliged repeatedly 
to call attention to this case, it was be- 
cause at every step he had found the 
Government, and the agents of the Go- 
vernment in England, determined to 
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pursue these men by mean and cowardly 
tactics. Why were they refused the 
right of the admission of their relatives? 
Why was their solicitor forbidden to see 
them? Why was it necessary for him 
to take advantage of the Rules of that 
House before the ordinary right of pri- 
soners under such conditions to see their 
friends and their legal adviser was 
granted? After their arrest, what was 
the next step? A system of “Star 
Chamber ” inquiry—secret examination. 
There was an absurd pretence of a 
judicial inquiry by the Resident Magis- 
trate, who went to Sligo Gaol every 
eight days. and went through a formal 
examination of these men. What was 
there in that proceeding in the nature of 
& proper examination? No witnesses 
were examined. The paid agent of the 
Government went every eight days, and 
sat down at a desk and received some 
formal police evidence, and then went 
through the insulting and outrageous 
form of further remanding these men, 
although the principle of the Constitution 
was that no man should be imprisoned 
unless there was cause shown. Several 
weeks had passed away, several remands 
had taken place, without anything like 
@ proper examination. At last he had 
succeeded in putting an end to that 
system ; but what happened then? He 
found, as he had found at every stage of 
this disgraceful case, that the Govern- 
ment pursued oblique and cowardly tac- 
tics such as the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) was never 
mean enough to pursue, and while 
‘‘ giving a promise to the ear broke it to 
the hope.” After they had undertaken 
to abandon this system of secret remand, 
he had surely reason to expect that they 
would proceed in a proper way to prove 
their case in Court, or confess that they 
could not do so. ‘They had already ex- 
hausted all the tactics of their unscrupu- 
lous police agents and spies. They had 
circulated from day to day general 
rumours with regard to Fitzgerald and 
the other men. He would invite hon. 
Members to allow their minds to travel 
to the prison cells where these men were 
lying without association with other 
men; and to consider the state of mind 
of a man in such a position when a 
George Bolton or some other agent wae? 
into the cell and told him the abominable 
lie that some of his friends had informed 
against him. No matter how innocent 
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that man might be, no one could tell 
what suspicions might enter his mind, 
and he might say it was better to save 
his own name and liberty, at the cost 
even of perjury, than to allow others to 
do so at his expense. This was how 
perjury waspromoted. During the weeks 
following the arrest of these men, society 
in Sligo was saturated with such rumours 
by the agency of the police. The police 
went to every one of these men and told 
him if he wanted to save his own life 
and liberty, and to have a fortune by- 
and-bye, he had better be the first to 
give information, lest he should be too 
late. At the same time, they were 
scouring the county of Sligo day and 
night for evidence. They established in 
Tubbercurry an inquisition far more 
terrible than that of the Star Chamber, 
and so ruthlessly was that conducted 
that the aged mother of two of these 
men was taken by the police to Sligo 
Gaol, and there subjected to a secret 
examination. And now, he asked if, 
after four whole months of constant en- 
deavour to convict these men by resort- 
ing to these shameful tactics, it was not 
time to do either one thing or the other 
with regard to them? If it had taken 
so many months to make out a case 
against them, was there not a strong 
presumption of their innocence? There 
had been secret inquiries conducted by 
a magistrate who had raised himself 


‘from a humble position in connection 


with the Constabulary; but all the skill 
of Mr. Horne and of the police had not 
been sufficient to enable them to send the 
men for trial with a confidence that they 
would be convicted. Under such cir- 
cumstances, had not the time come when 
the prisoners should be set free, or al- 
lowed to go out on bail; or, failing these 
alternatives, to be put upon their trial at 
once? When did the Government mean 
to have them tried? When was this 
private inquiry system to end? When 
they professed to bring it to an end they 
only ‘‘kept the promise to the ear and 
broke it to the hope.” They distributed 
the evidence of informers as if it was 
precious manna—they gave it only in 
small fragments ; it was evidently too 
rich a thing to be wasted. They would 
not allow it to be published all at once ; 
and it was only at intervals of eight 
days that the Gospel, according to the 
Informer Moran, was doled out. Some 
months had been wasted in this way, 
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and when he had renewed his appeals 
for justice, he had found himself fooled 
and humbugged over and over again. 
It was impossible for any public man to 
place any reliance nowadays upon the 
words of a Minister. If a Member of 
Parliament chose to believe the state- 
ments that were made to him, he would 
find that he would gain nothing by his 
credulity, but that he would be regarded 
by the constituents he represented as 
little short of an idiot. In this way the 
Irish Executive exhausted a few more 
weeks, and in the meanwhile the minor 
Fouches of Ireland were roaming all 
over the county of Sligo, holding private 
inquiries, although nothing came of 
them in the end. On his third appeal 
upon the floor of that House he obtained 
a promise that the Crown would give 
them the last fragment of their precious 
manna, by either bringing the men to 
trial, or by setting them at liberty. All 
this time the families of these men were 
left without care or guidance, and their 
businesses, both in town and country, 
were without supervision, so that the 
men themselves had been driven by the 
efforts of the Crown to secure what they 
called justice to that pitch of bankruptcy 
which seemed now to be so fashionable 
among the pet Crown agents in Ire- 
land. On the 16th of June, when the 
Crown made up its mind to commit 
these men for trial, an appeal was 
made for funds to help the prisoners 
and to assist them in obtaining a 
fair trial. That appeal was circulated 
throughout the county of Sligo, and the 
learned Solicitor General claimed that it 
was framed in terms that were calcu- 
lated to intimidate the jury and prevent 
a fair trialin that county. If that were 
so, why did the Government delay to 
take action in reference to that appeal 
until the Sligo Assizes were over. The 
Attorney General went down to Sligo 
to conduct the trial—at least, so it was 
said. Let who would believe it, he (Mr. 
Sexton) refused todo so. The Attorney 
General knew on the day he went down 
to Sligo, as well as upon the day he left 
it, that this appeal had been in print 
and had been circulated. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman went down for the 
purpose of other trials, and not for this. 
He would be aware at the earliest pos- 
sible moment what the terms and sub- 
stance of the appeal were ; and he would, 
therefore, know whether it was caleu- 
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lated to warp the judgment of any jury 
who might selected in the county of 
Sligo. What did the Attorney General 


for Ireland do? He allowed a week or 
a fortnight to pass; and it was only when 
the Assizes were coming to a conclusion, 
and when it was too late for the unfor- 
tunate prisoners to secure that any ac- 
tion should be taken in their own behalf, 
that the Attorney General for Ireland, 
at the last moment, came forward, pos- 
sessed of full knowledge of the evidence 
on which he claimed a conviction from a 
jury, and having all the facts in the dark 
recesses of his mind; but instead of 
avowing them, and allowing the prisoners 
out on bail, he came down at the last 
moment and pitifully put forward the 
fact of this appeal, published eight weeks 
before, as a reason why the trial was to 
be postponed. And now as to the ques- 
tion of bail. These 11 prisoners were al- 
most all of them in the same boat. Two 
informers—one, a branded soldier dis- 
missed from the Army; and another, 
possessing a treble qualification in con- 
sequence of having first committed a 
cowardly highway robbery upon a poor 
woman, next an attempt to murder a 
Judge, and charged, lastly, with being 
mixed up with the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke— 
it was upon the evidence of such a man 
as that that these unfortunate prisoners 
were kept month after month without 
their liberty. The whole of the evidence 
against them was that of this branded 
soldier and this monstrous criminal. 
What happened? When the question 
of bail arose, the Solicitor General for 
Ireland spoke to him (Mr. Sexton) as if 
he ought to be thankful because the 
Crown allowed three of the accused per- 
sons to be admitted to bail, and also 
because the bail was small. Now, if the 
Crown seriously believed that such an 
offence as treason-felony, and such a 
combination of offences as_ treason- 
felony and conspiracy to murder, could 
be proved against these three men, or 
that there was a shadow of hope of se- 
curing their conviction, did the Solicitor 
General mean tosay thatthe Crown would 
have liberated them on bail for the paltry 
sum of £25? The admission of a man to 
bailupon such terms would appeartoshow 
that it was not of the least importance 
whether he ever turned up again or not. 
It was perfectly evident that if the 
Orown had a case against these men, 
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they would never have admitted them to 
bail upon such terms as would be hardly 
likely to secure their appearance in the 
event of their being wanted again. Fur- 
ther, there was no difference whatever 
in the case of any one of these men as 
contrasted with that of the rest; and he 
could only conclude that the Crown be- 
lieved that no jury would—he would not 
say hang a dog, but even consent to put 
a dog to momentary discomfort, upon the 
evidence of this wretched brace of in- 
formers. He had received two telegrams 
that evening, which his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) had already read to the Committee. 
In the first of these he was desired to 
impress upon the Government and the 
Committee the necessity of putting these 
men upon their trial at once. In the 
second telegram the prisoners implored 
that they might be brought to trial, and 
declared their readiness to waive their 
right in respect of any change of venue. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland was a 
lawyer, and he told them that this 
waiver of right by the prisoners would not 
save the Crown. When he (Mr. Sexton) 
stated the other night that the motion of 
the Attorney General for Ireland at 
Sligo for the postponement of the trial 
was interpreted by some persons as in- 
dicating the intention of postponing the 
trial to the next Assizes, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman told him that the 
Crown had no such intention at all. 
Then why, when the postponement of 
the trial was moved for, had not due no- 
tice been given in regard to when and 
where it was to take place? It had 
been said that the appeal which had been 
made to the public would have the effect 
of preventing a fair trial in the county 
of Sligo; but the Attorney General for 
Ireland had not conveyed, in any way, 
an opinion that the circulation of that 
appeal would prevent a fair trial in any 
other county of Ireland. The 5th of 
August, when the Commission was to 
mect, was still seven days distant, and 
there had been between a fortnight and 
three weeks for the Attorney General for 
Ireland to give the necessary 10 days’ no- 
tice. What he now pressed for was a 
trial in some other part of Ireland than 
the county of Sligo, and he could not 
understand why the Attorney General 
for Ireland, on making the application 
to postpone the trial, had not served the 
prisoners with the necessary 10 days 
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notice of his intention to move the High 
Court of Justice in Dublin to change 
the venue and proceed with the trial 
elsewhere. He contended that the Go- 
vernment had broken faith with him, 
and that there was not a shadow of pre- 
tence for any further delay. There was 
no evidence which they did not possess 
now which they would get hereafter. 
He therefore called upon them, and he 
hoped his hon. Friends would support 
him and persist in the demand, to take 
the necessary steps for bringing forward 
the trial at once. The course they were 
at present pursuing simply conveyed to 
the public mind a sense of the unfairness 
of the treatment to which these men 
were subjected. After four months of 
imprisonment, and after having ex- 
hausted all the tactics of prosecutors, 
informers, and spies, it was their duty 
either to bring the men to trial at once, 
or to liberate them. He could not say 
where they were to be tried, and the 
prisoners themselves cared not; they 
were ready for trial anywhere. If the 
Crown declined to put them upon trial, 
let them then take the only iegal alter- 
native, and accept bail for their appear- 
ance, setting them at liberty until they 
en prepared to put them upon their 
trial. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had called 
attention at some length to the case of 
the Tubbercurry prisoners. He desired, 
therefore, to state to the Committee the 
position in which the matter stood. The 
crime of which these men were accused 
occurred some years ago. There were 
in all 12 men charged, and the charge 
brought against them was for one of the 
most grievous offences which could be 
imagined—namely, conspiracy to murder 
a Government official connected with the 
workhouse in that town, who, beyond all 
doubt, was fired at by some person. The 
other charge against these 12 men was 
one of treason-felony, which was also in 
itself a grave and serious crime. As he 
had said, these crimes occurred some 
time ago—as a matter of fact, two years 
ago—and he thought it would occur to 
the common sense of all in the House 
that when crimes of that nature had oc- 
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curred a couple of years ago, and the 
number of men accused was 12, that it 
would require a much greater time to 
complete and to inquire into the evi- 
dence than if the charges were against 


one man, or if the crime had been of 
recent date. Some time in April last, 
these prisoners having been arrested, 
evidence was taken in the usual and au- 
thorized way, according to the Act of 
Parliament, under the powers vested in 
the Executive by the Prevention of 
Crime Act. It was the duty of the 
Executive to enforce the law, and they 
would be very much to blame if they 
did not do so. In pursuance of the 
power the law vested in them for the 
suppression of crime, inquiries were held 
from time to time under the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament, and also when 
the men were arraigned. It was per- 
fectly true that there had been a consi- 
derable number of remands in the course 
of the inquiries, and it was inevitable 
from the nature of the case that these 
remands should take place. There were 
a considerable number of prisoners, and 
avery large number of witnesses, and 
they had to make out a case not only 
against each, but against everyone of 
them. It was, therefore, impossible to 
bring the case to a complete issue until 
a considerable time had elapsed, and it 
was for the benefit of the prisoners 
themselves, and in the interests of jus- 
tice, that in every case a. complete case 
should be made out before they were 
committed for trial, so that they might 
not find fresh charges launched against 
them on the trial. The evidence given 
upon the committal was the property of 
the prisoners. They were able to use it, 
and sift it thoroughly between the date 
of the committal and the period fixed for 
the trial. Therefore, it was in the inte- 
rests of the prisoners themselves, and in 
the interests of justice, that a complete 
case should be made out, as far as pos- 
sible, in every instance before prisoners 
were committed for trial. The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had com- 
mented upon the refusal to allow the 
prisoners to see their solicitor. What 
occurred was this. There were 12 men 
accused, and the 12 men had one soli- 
citor in common, and the Prison Rules 
did not allow the 12 men to be brought 
into one room for the purpose of consult- 
ing him. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land, however, as soon as the difficulty 
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was communicated to the Government, 
in the exercise of his discretion, gave 
orders that the prisoners should be al- 
lowed to see their solicitor together, 
subject to the Prison Regulations, and 
that was done. The inquiries had pro- 
ceeded, and necessarily they had occu- 
pied considerable time. They went on 
diem in diem for a number of days. The 
evidence of Moran, the informer, took 
up a considerable time. He told a long 
and a succinct story; but his cross-exa- 
mination occupied a considerable time. 
It was said that a rumour had been cir- 
culated throughout the prison that infor- 
mation had been given by A. and by B., 
and Mr. Bolton’s name was mentioned 
as appearing on the scene, and endea- 
vouring to poison the mind of this or 
that person in obtaining evidence for the 
Crown. That was altogether a gratui- 
tous assertion as far as Mr. Bolton was 
concerned. He had neither acted nor 
appeared in any shape in this prosecu- 
tion, which had been conducted entirely 
by the Solicitor for the county—Mr. 
Anderson. It was stated by the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that 
after the prisoners were committed for 
trial, the Attorney General for Ireland 
did not go down to conduct the prose- 
cution. He would not notice the impu- 
tation which had been made against his 
right hon. and learned Friend in regard 
to the motives upon which he had acted. 
It was asserted that his right hon. and 
learned Friend went down there as a 
sham, and that he had no intention when 
he went down to Sligo of conducting this 
trial at all. Now, what was it that oc- 
curred? His right hon. and learned 
Friend went down to Sligo. The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
taken the opportunity, in the course of 
his speech, of going through the evi- 
dence, from his own point of view, and 
of commenting upon the evidence of the 
informer, Moran. He had not only com- 
mented upon that evidence, but all the 
other evidence, and with all the elo- 
quence he was master of he had con- 
demned the case for the Crown. He 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) pro- 
posed to leave the evidence against the 
prisoners exactly where it was, remem- 
bering that these men were still to be 
tried, and because he did not think it his 
duty for one moment to answer the 
hon. Member. All he could say was 


that there was a strong primd facie case 
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against the prisoners; but it would be 
improper for any person holding the 
position he did, now that a trial was 
pending, to go into the evidence and 
endeavour to establish a case in answer 
to the statements of the hon. Member. 
Then, what was it that occurred? In 
the local newspapers there was circu- 
lated a document, dated the 16th of 
April, appealing to the public through- 
out the county for what was called a 
fair trial for these men. This appeal 
was made before the trial was to have 
taken place; and in consequence of the 
influence which such appeals were likely 
to have upon the minds of the jurors, 
the document having been circulated 
throughout the county not two months be- 
fore the trial, butimmediately preceding it 
—in consequence of that,a conclusion was 
arrived at that the trial ought to be post- 
poned. The learned Judge who presided 
at the Assizes, in the exercise of his 
discretion, came to the conclusion that a 
fair trial could not be had in the county 
of Sligo, and he, therefore, postponed 
the case. It was proved, to the satis- 
faction of the Judge, that these docu- 
ments had been circulated, and circu- 
lated in order to influence the minds of 
the jury, and to produce such an amouut 
of terrorism as might affect their verdict. 
It was upon that ground, and upon that 
ground alone, that the learned Judge, 
who was otherwise quite prepared to try 
the case, came to the conclusion that the 
trial ought to be postponed. He was 
not there to say that the learned Judge 
did not exercise a proper discretion, 
having the documents before him; it 
certainly was a wise and prudent discre- 


tion. He had gone down solely for the 
purpose of hearing the Tubbercurry 
trial. The Judge had come to the con- 


clusion that a fair trial could not be had 
in Sligo. Was it, then, the fault of the 
Public Prosecutor that the venue had 
been changed? The prisoners could 
not be altogether dissociated from thuse 
who were their false friends. The letters 
of these false friends it was which led 
the Judge to the conclusion that a fair 
trial could not be had on the spot. The 
Attorney General for Ireland, therefore, 
was coerced to the conclusion that a fair 
trial could not be had in Sligo, and the 
case was postponed until the next 
Assizes. What, then, did he start with ? 
In the first place, with the authority of 
the Judge that a fair trial could not be 
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had in Sligo. He was told that the 


Crown was responsible for the delay— 
abuse was poured on the Crown officials 
unstintingly because of the postpone- 
ment; but through whose act was the 
postponement? Why, through the act 
of the prisoners themselves, or those for 
whom they were responsible. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Who made the affi- 
davit on which the Judge acted ? 

Tre SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The District 
Inspector of Tubbercurry himself, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case. [*‘ Oh!” and 
a laugh.| Hon. Members opposite 
sneered—did they wish to imply that a 
District Inspector was not to be believed 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Not 
as a rule. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) said, heshould 
let that observation have all the weight it 
was entitled to. He should pass from it. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Dis- 
trict Inspectors are entitled to no more 
credence than any other officials in Ire- 
land. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford continues these in- 
terruptions after I now call him to Order, 
I shall have to call attention to his con- 
duct. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
Judge had considered the evidence im- 
partially, and, acting on his discretion, 
had come to the conclusion that the trial 
should be postponed. It was the Judge 
who had come to that conclusion, and no 
one else. When this matter was con- 
sidered in the House on Friday last, the 
complaint was that the prisoners were 
not going to be tried in Dublin at all. 
The hon. Member for Sligo (Bir. Sexton) 
had brought it forward in Committee of 
Supply; and he (the Solicitor General 
for Ireland) had said a few words in 
answer to him. He had stated then, as 
he stated now, that the men were to be 
tried in October, the earliest time at 
which they could be tried. No complaint 
was made then about the postponement, 
the only grievance being that the venue 
was to be changed, and that the prisoners 
had not been let out on bail. The com- 
plaint now seemed to be that, at the 
time the order was made to postpone 
the trial, the Judge should have seen 
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that such postponement was unnecessary, 
and that the venue should have been 
changed then, if it was necessary to 
change it at all. But at that time it 
was doubtful whether it was necessary 
to change the venue. The Attorney 
General for Ireland had to exercise his 
discretion in the matter. Within a few 
days the Attorney General for Ireland 
came to the conclusion that the proper 
course for him to follow, in the exercise 
of his discretion, was to change the 
venue; and before this subject was dis- 
cussed on Friday last, July 25th, the 
Attorney General for Ireland had come 
to the conclusion that the proper course 
for him to adopt was to change the 
venue, and changeit to Dublin. It was 
said now—telegrams were produced by 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) and the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) from the legal 
adviser of the prisoners — that the 
prisoners were willing to waive the 
10 days’ notice to which they were 
entitled under the Prevention of Crime 
Act. That wasan idle and empty offer. 
Coming from a lawyer it was an idle 
and empty argument, because every 
lawyer knew that prisoners could not 
waive their right. No man accused of 
acrime could give any consent of the 
kind on which the Crown could act. 
The Government were in the position in 
which they were on Friday last, when 
they stated openly in the House that 
the case was to be tried in October, the 
earliest time at which it could be tried. 
No objection was made on Friday, the 
objection then taken being against the 
trial being held in Dublin at all, instead 
of the locality in which the offence was 
committed, which would have led to the 
case being postponed until March. So 
far as the interests of justice would 
permit, and even stretching a point— 
considering the observations which had 
been made about a delay of two months 
—the Attorney General for Ireland 
would, he was sure, c:refully consider 
the case of every one of the prisoners, 
in order to see how far he could add to 
the number who had been let out on 
bail—namely, three; and, speaking for 
himself, he might say he should be glad 
to see the Attorney General for Ireland 
exercise his discretion as largely as 
possible with that object. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Is it not pos- 
sible to serve the 10 days’ notice and 
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_ ae prisoners to‘trial at a later 
te 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): No. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: A true bill 
has been found. Itis not necessary for 
7 case to go before the Grand Jury at 
a 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND said, he 
did not rise for the purpose of unneces- 
sarily prolonging the discussion; but he 
was bound to say, having listened very 
carefully to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that the only impression that 
speech had conveyed to his mind was 
this—that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man evidently was aware that he had a 
very bad case indeed to defend, and had 
endeavoured to make that case appear 
less bad by making a long and ramblin 
speech such as they had just listened 
to. He(Mr. W. Redmond) ventured to 
think that the case now under discussion 
was absolutely without parallel. It was 
a case which affected the liberty—he 
might almost say the lives—of 11 
respectable men in Ireland, and the 
people who were dependent on them for 
a livelihood. It was a case which he 
really believed would recommend itself 
to the consideration of the people of 
England, if it could be fairly stated to 
them. It would, if properly presented, 
create such an impression in this country 
as would compel Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take that action which it ap- 
peared they would not take upon the 
mere representation of the Irish Mem- 
bers of the House. Complaints were 
made from time to time against matters 
of this kind being discussed in that 
Assembly. Well, that Assembly was 
commonly called the High Court of 
Justice of this Kingdom. And what did 
they find when they came to this High 
Court to discuss a case of this kind? 
[Laughter.]| It was all very well fortwo 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench to laugh when the case of 11 men 
who might be about to lose their liberty, 
even their lives, was mentioned; but he 
did not complain of it, for that was not 
the first time they had had experience 
of the great disposition on the part of 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench to be unnaturally hilarious when 
serious matters affecting the welfare 
of Irishmen were under discussion. He 
had been going to observe, when in- 
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terrupted by the somewhat boisterous 
laughter of Members on the Treasury 
Bench, that it was a discouraging thing 
for Members from Ireland to come there 
and state calmly and fairly the affairs of 
certain men in Ireland who were about 
to be brought to trial, and to find that 
not more than a couple of dozen English 
and Scotch Members attended to hear 
the matter discussed. It was frequently 
said the Irish Members had no right to 
complain, because Ireland was fairly re- 
presented in the House. What repre- 
sentation had she? Why, whenever 
a case of this kind cropped up—a case 
which interested a large majority of the 
Irish Members — little or no attention 
was paid to it by the bulk of the Mem- 
bers of the House. They found it as 
much as they could do to get a quorum 
of Members to come in, from time to 
time, moving a ‘‘count.”” It was an ex- 
tremely discouraging thing, and a thing 
which should be impressed on the people 
of Ireland, that when their Representa- 
tives discussed a case of this kind they 
did so to absolutely empty Benches, no 
English or Scotch Members considering 
it worth their while to come down to 
listen to the claims the Irish Members 
were bringing forward. However, the 
Irish Members would not be deterred, 
by the absence of English and Scotch 
Members, from discussing the grievances 
and claims of their country. What was 
the case of these men in Sligo Gaol? 
Why, some four months ago 11 men 
were arrested without any specific 
charge being brought against them at 
all. They had been four months in 
gaol, cut off from their occupations and 
their families. They had been remanded 
time after time, with no evidence against 
them. If that was considered by the 
Government a proceeding consistent 
with justice, he did not think there were 
many people in the country who would 
agree with them. If these men were 
arrested on specific charges, why had 
they not been placed in the dock, why 
had not evidence been brought against 
them, and why had they not been made 
to stand their trial before their fellow- 
countrymen? Why, they had not been 
tried because there was no case against 
them. They had been arrested, it was 
believed, in order to satisfy the ambition 
of certain police officials who were crav- 
ing distinction in this particular way. 
They were arrested upon what with even 
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of Englishmen and Protestants 
fail to obtain a conviction, and 
they were kept in gaol while the police 
and officials were scouring the country 
for informers to give evidence against 
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them. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, who spoke just now, and had pre- 
cipitately retreated after his speech, as 
though ashamed of the part he had had 
to take, had said it was impossible, from 
the nature of the case, to avoid frequent 
remands. It was all very well to say 
that there was something in the case 
which made these remands necessary; 
but in order to prove their justice it 
was desirable that the circumstances 
which had led to them should be plainly 
stated, and not hinted at, asthe hon. and 
learned Gentleman had hinted at them 
in his speech. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the course of his observa- 
tions complained that until that evening 
no dissatisfaction was expressed by the 
Irish Members at the trial having been 
postponed until October. Well, it was 
true no dissatisfaction had hitherto been 
expressed; but the reason was that 
it was only that evening that Mem- 
bers on the Irish Benches absolutely 
realized or even heard that such a 
monstrous outrage was going to be per- 
petrated by the Government as the post- 
ponement of the trial of these men for 
two months longer, and the consequent 
detention of the accused for another two 
months longer without a tittle of evi- 
dence being brought against them. It 
was not at all the duty of Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament to see that men who 
were arrested by the. Government were 
brought to trial at once. It was nota 
part of their legitimate duty; it was 
owing to the distorted state of affairs in 
Ireland that Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment were obliged to occupy the atten- 
tion and time of the House of Commons 
in pressing claims of this kind upon the 
attention of Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
He could perfectly realize that it was 
with considerable indifference that Gen- 
tlemen representing English and Scotch 
constituencies listened to a case such as 
that now under discussion; but it was 
absolutely necessary that if justice was 
not meted out to the people of Ireland 
by the authorized officers of the Crown 
in that country, the Imsh Members 
should bring the action of those officers 
before Parliament, and, if possible, try 
to create such a state of public opinion as 


























would serve to cause these unfortunate 

men to be brought to trial at the earliest 

sible moment. Supposing these men 
when brought to trial were acquitted— 
as very probably they would be—what 
would be their position? They would 
have been six months in prison, cut off 
from their occupations, from their friends 
and from their families, and then even an 
acquittal would give them little satisfac- 
tion. The way the men were being treated 
was absolutely outrageous. He did not 
believe that any where else in the world, 
even under the most despotic Govern- 
ment in existence, could men be ar- 
rested in the light of day, could be 
thrown into prison, and remanded day 
after day, week after week, and month 
after month, without a single iota of 
evidence being brought against them. 

This kind of thing could not goon much 

longer in Ireland. The Irish Members 

had thrashed the case out very fully in 
the House of Commons. They had 
shown the injustice of arresting men 
and keeping them in prison without 
bringing evidence against them—they 
had shown the system to be inhuman, 
unconstitutional, and distinctly despotic. 

He (Mr. W. Redmond) would say, from 

his position as an Irish Representative, 

that he believed in his soul that if cases 
like these multiplied in Ireland, and if 
the Government persisted in arresting 
men and sending them to prison for 
long terms without bringing evidence 
against them, there would be a feeling 
aroused in that country against English 
rule far more extensive than any which 
had ever yet been aroused. If the Go- 
yernment did not take steps to put an 
end to the present mode of government 
—the present Liberal mode of govern- 
ment—they would find at the next Ge- 
neral Election and in the House that the 
Irish people and their Representatives 
knew how to treat an Administration 
which called itself Liberal, but which 
was before the world the most despotic 
in existence. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, this 
was a very serious case, and one which 
appeared to him to be made much more 
serious by the kind of defence set up by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. He (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) had not known much about 
the facts until he heard that night the 
povertet appeal of the hon. Member for 

ligo (Mr, Sexton), and the singularly 
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confused and confusing answer of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. Out of 


allthe brambles and brushwood of law, 
with which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman encumbered his speech, they got 
two or three facts for the understanding 
of men who were not lawyers. They got 
the fact that some four or five months 
ago some men were arrested on some 
charge or other, that from that time to 
this they had been kept in gaol without 
trial, and that the earliest date at which 
they could be brought to trial was two 
months off. They got the fact that 
though the men were seemingly charged 
with a grave and serious crime, three of 
them had been since set at liberty, on a 
bail of £25 each. He would ask the 
Committee to say whether there could 
be anything serious in the charge, or 
whether they believed there was evi- 
dence of any kind to be brought against 
any of these men, seeing that some of 
them were allowed to c at large on 
bail of £25? What reasons did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman give for 
keeping these men in prison? Why, 
first of all, he said that the 11 men were 
charged with the one offence, and that 
it took a much longer time to bring 
charges of guilt home against 11 men 
than against one man. If that was so, 
it was, he supposed, owing to his having 
an unlegal and unenlightened sort of 
understanding that he was unable to 
comprehend it. If these 11 men were 
all accused of the same crime, the same 
evidence which would convict one would 
convict all of them, or, at least, so he 
should suppose. If they committed one 
crime, it must have been committed to- 
gether, or in some kind of combination ; 
and he altogether failed to understand 
why a longer time should be required to 
get together evidence to convict 11 than 
would be required to get together evi- 
dence to convict one. He did not know 
why, in a case of murder, it should take 
longer to prove that a person was killed 
by three men, by five men, or by a dozen 
men, than that he was killed by one. 
He could not see what reason there could 
be for postponing the trial month after 
month in a case where the Crown must 
soon have exhausted the evidence. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
them another reason. He had told them 
what one official thought and what he 
did not think, and then he declared that 
the trial had to be put off because some- 
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one had said or done or published some- 
thing rather indiscreet, which made the 
learned Judge think that there should 
be a postponement. If this was a prin- 
ciple of law, they placed accused persons 
notonly at the mercy of indiscreet friends, 
but also at the mercy of enemies who 
chose to publish statements apparently 
on their behalf. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said the fault was the 
risoners’ own. How could that be? 
ow could he hold persons in prison 
responsible for statements published by 
other persons outside? What reason 
was there for saying the prisoners had 
authorized the publication? Were they 
to understand it as a point of their law, 
that when a man was charged with an 
offence, and some friend or enemy of his 
did an indiscreet thing, the man sv 
charged was to be punished, as a sort of 
vengeance on his head, by having his 
case postponed? He did not think such 
a principle would be listened to for a 
moment, unless in the case of a charge 
brought against some Irishman. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s conten- 
tion was correct, he (Mr. M‘Carthy) saw 
no reason why these men should ever 
be released or tried. At any moment, as 
the time of trial drew near, some indis- 
creet friend or some malignant enemy 
might publish or say something which 
would make the Judge say justice could 
not be done whilst the echo of it lived 
in the minds of the people. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s statement were 
the defence of the Government, all he 
could say was, that the speech of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
eloquent as it had been, was made ten 
times more eloquent in its defence of 
ublic justice by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman's attempt to reply to it. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland had 
now left the House; but his place had 
been taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. These two Gentlemen reminded 
him of a toy which combined instruction 
with amusement—a toy in which there 
were two figures, one of which came out 
in fair weather and the other in foul; 
the only difference being that, in the 
case of the two Gentlemen, they both 
represented foul weather. With regard 
to the case under discussion, if it had 
occurred in the Dominions of the Ozar, 
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they would have had Englishmen speak- 
ing in the House and writing in the 
newspapers about the tyranny of the 
Russian officials; they would have had 
presented to them highly-coloured pic- 
tures of miserable men confined in dun- 
geons for months without trial — for 
months of wretched days and melan- 
choly nights—and they would have 
heard a great deal about the blessings 
of English rule and the happiness of 
living in Great Britain. The history of 
the case was in many ways an instruc- 
tive one. It was now many months 
since Mr. Fitzgerald was arrested. He 
was arrested, as he (Mr. M‘Carthy) be- 
lieved, without warrant, and hurried 
over to Ireland without being allowed 
to see anyone. He had been imprisoned 
and kept for many months without any 
attempt at a trial, although, on the 24th 
of April, the Irish Members were in- 
formed that he would be brought to 
trial as soon as possible. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) at that time was censured in 
the House for speaking of the inquiry 
as it was then being conducted, as a 
“ hugger-mugger inquiry.”’ It was diffi- 
cult to say what the words ‘ hugger- 
mugger”’ precisely meant; but if they 
were at all applicable to this case at the 
time they were used, they were cer- 
tainly much more applicable now, when 
the ‘‘ hugger-mugger” inquiry was be- 
coming more ‘‘ hugger-mugger” than 
ever. These unfortunate prisoners, no 
doubt, had a fair appreciation of the 
position in which they had been placed 
by Her Majesty’s Government when 
they spoke of being ‘‘robbed”’ by the Go- 
vernment. They were robbed of their 
worldly goods by being kept in prison, 
and deprived of the means of earning 
their livelihood; but, more than that, 
they were robbed of their liberty, and 
of that sense of truth and justice which 
every citizen had at heart; while, seem- 
ingly, the only hope the Government 
had of obtaining a verdict was by some 
“Star Chamber” inquisition. The hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had been 
informed, months ago, that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was to be tried on charges of 
treason-felony and conspiracy to murder; 
but when it was pointed out that the two 
offences cou!d not be included in the one 
indictment, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary promptly shifted his 
ground, and declared that the time for 
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drawing up the indictment had not yet 
arrived. It seemed that the time for 
framing the indictment was never going 
to arrive. ‘The prisoners were in a 
worse position than the historical Flying 
Dutchman—they were never going to be 
set free at all. On the 23rd of April, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary again informed the Irish 
Members that it was the desire of the 
Executive to close the case at the next 
hearing, and that there was no intention 
whatever to postpone the trial over the 
summer. Now they learnt that the trial 
was to be postponed over the summer. 
It would probably be postponed over 
the autumn, and then over the spring. 
Next summer mightcome and go and find 
these men stillin prison. It was almost 
useless to make an appeal to the Govern- 
ment in these cases; so he would only 
ask them whether in this matter they 
thought their conduct just and reason- 
able—whether they did not think it 
passed into the region of the absurd? 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
listened to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), and also to 
the reply delivered by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. A lawyer was a 
trained disputant, and it would be a 
very bad case indeed in which the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland could not bring 
some arguments to bear in support of 
the position he was defending. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not, 
however, becongratulated on the strength 
of his arguments that night. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had assumed the 
whole case as he went along. Again 
and again he had repeated the state- 
ment that every delay which occur- 
red was owing to the fault of the 
prisoners; but never once did he offer 
an atom of proof. He had said it was 
owing to the fault of the prisoners. 
What fault? If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were present, he (Mr. Sulli- 
van) should press for an answer to that 
question. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ought to be present whilst this 
subject was under discussion; why was 
he not? Could he not be summoned— 
he was within the precincts of the 
House? What fault had he to allege 
against the prisoners as having caused 
the delay of the trial? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had neverstated that; 
but he had gone on triumphantly as- 
suming to the end that it was the pri- 
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soners’ own fault. That style of debate 
ought not to pass muster in the House 
of Commons, or elsewhere. Then, apo- 
logizing for the fact that these prisoners 
were not allowed freely to see their 
solicitor, he had said that they all had 
the one legal adviser, and that it was 
not desirable that they should all see him 
at one time. Why was it undesirable ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said these men were charged individually 
and collectively. It came to this, then 
—that the men were to be charged col- 
lectively, and might be hanged in a 
batch ; but they were not to see their 
solicitor collectively, so as to prepare a 
common defence? Was that fair play? 
Was it fair that the Crown should be 
able to make a collective charge against 
them, whilst they were not allowed to 
make a collective defence? Would that 
be considered fair play by any other 
assembly of Englishmen or Scotchmen 
in the world? Another great point of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
that the learned Judge, acting on 
his discretion, decided that because 
certain documents had been published 
in the locality it was not desirable that 
the case should there and then be 
brought to trial. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said—‘‘The Judge so de- 
cided.” Did he suppose that amongst 
Irishmen in Ireland that statement. 
would carry any weight whatever ? 
They knew how Judges decided cases in 
Ireland—they knew that as soon as the 
Judges found how the wind blew from 
Dublin Castle they trimmed their sails 
according to the breeze. The Judges 
knew what was required of them by 
Dublin Castle, and acted accordingly. 
It amounted to nothing to say the Judge, 
acting on documents submitted to him 
by the Crown, took a certain view of the 
case. But a more startling doctrine 
still, propounded by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, was this—that the pri- 
soners were responsible for the acts of 
their indiscreet friends. ‘‘It was im- 
possible,” said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, ‘‘to dissociate these indivi- 
duals from the action of their indiscreet 
friends.” He (Mr. Sullivan) denied 
that doctrine altogether. It was simply 
monstrous. There could be no safety 
for prisoners in Ireland if they were to 
be held accountable while safe behind 
prison bars for the action of their friends. 
That House was becoming accustomed 
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to extraordinary and unconstitutional 
doctrines, and he thought there should 
be some revolt against them, not only 
from those Benches, but from all parts 
of the House. The doctrine the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had laid down 
that night was monstrous and uncon- 
stitutional, and a case which rested in 
any way on such a device as that was 
flimsy and rotten. It was said that 
when things were done in a hurry, 
doubtless, niistakes were made—it was 
said there had been no deliberation 
exercised in connection with these 
matters. He said that the defence 
offered by the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, instead of meeting this case, had 
made it worse. The case was one which 
called for speedy action, and he asked 
the Committee to consider it in order 
that justice might be done. 

Mr. GREGORY said, this case had 
been laid before the Committee by the 
hon. Member below the Gangway (Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan) as one calling for the in- 
terference of the Committee. If it were 
true that these men, having been ar- 
rested in Ireland, had been subject to 
constant remands without evidence; if 
their trial had been adjourned by the 
Judge without any proper justification ; 
if they had been put on their trial with- 
out any evidence, or without any in- 
dictment being preferred against them 
—why, then, the case was monstrous. 
But, as an old practitioner, he ventured 
to doubt whether such things could 
happen ; he doubted whether men could 
be remanded from time to time without 
any evidence being brought against them. 
In England, he knew they could not. 
Norwould men be put on trial in England 
without any indictment being prepared 
against them, He took the case as 
stated by the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had very truly remarked that it took 
considerably more time to complete a 
case against a number of persons than 
would be required to complete the case 
against one individual, because the pro- 
secution had, with regard to the commis- 
sion of a certain act, to connect them 
with it and with each other—to bring 
them together, so to speak, and to ascer- 
tain their motives in connection with 
each other. All that, as a matter of fact, 
occupied a great deal of time, which 
everyone would know who was practi- 
cally acquainted with business of the 
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kind. Again, he presumed that evi- 
dence was from time to time brought 
before the magistrates previously to the 
remands of the prisoners; and he was 
satisfied that the magistrates would not 
have remanded them without evidence 
sufficient to justify that course, nor 
would they have committed them for trial 
without sufficient presumption. Then 
he came to the postponement of the 
trial. It was alleged by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland that when the trial 
was about to take place in Ireland, a 
large number of publications appeared, 
which would necessarily influence the 
jury, and which, in the opinion of the 
Judge, was calculated to prejudice the 
minds of the jury in respect of the trial 
of the prisoners. Now, that was a 
matter on which the Judge was strictly 
correct in exercising his discretion ; if 
the Judge on that occasion thought that 
a fair trial could not be had, it was 
quite right that the trial should be post- 
poned. With regard to the place of trial, 
he did not know why the case was not 
tried in Dublin. He freely admitted that 
the 10 days’ notice was an objection as 
to the time; but yet it seemed to him 
that the trial might have taken place at 
Dublin. It appeared to him that, in 
all other respects, the statement of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was a suf- 
ficient answer on the Crown case—that 
time was necessary to get the case up, 
and that remands were necessary from 
time to time, and he was satisfied that 
evidence was produced to justify those 
remands. He also believed that evi- 
dence was produced before the magis- 
trates to justify the committal of the 
prisoners for trial; and, further, that an 
indictment was preferred against them ; 
and, finally, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, bearing in mind 
the effect which the publications to 
which the Solicitor Genera! for Ireland 
had referred were likely to have on the 
minds of the jury, he ventured to think 
that the Judge was fully justified in 
changing the venue. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, the Com- 
mittee had to deal, not with the pre- 
sumptions of the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), but with the 
facts of the case, and those facts had 
been stated by hon. Members on those 
Benches, and were known to everyone 
in the House. They by no means ac- 
corded with the extraordinary and fan- 
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ciful presumption on which the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down took 
up his position. The hon. Gentleman 
assumed, of course, that everything had 
been done in a perfectly regular manner. 
Hon. Members in that House invariably 
did presume that everything was regu- 
larly done in such matters in Ireland, 
and it was only the force of circum- 
stances that in time compelled them to 
admit that things did not go on quite 
so happily there as they had been led to 
believe. It was not at all strange that 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Ireland, who represented at that 
moment the Irish Government in that 
House, had not made use of any of 
those extraordinary presumptions which 
the hon. Member for East Sussex had 
indulged in. He had referred, in the 
earlier part of the discussion, to a case 
within his own cognizance in Ireland in 
which there were no less than nine re- 
mands, extending over a period of nine 
weeks, and in which the evidence ad- 
duced at the final remand was precisely 
the same as that brought forward on 
the first day. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland knew the case he was referring 
to, and he could give him the names of 
the prisoners. He challenged the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to deny the 
statement he had made—that the evi- 
dence on the ninth day was precisely 
the same as that brought forward on the 
first. The Crown had recourse to those 
remands in order to tide the trial over 
the period of the Assizes; to keep the 
prisoners in their cells for months, in 
order, if possible, to pry into their 
thoughts, and to hold the thumbscrew 
over them with the object of making 
them give evidence against their com- 
panions. One of those prisoners was 
offered a free pardon if he consented to 
give evidence against his companions, 
He asked the Members of that House to 
look at the actual facts, and to contem- 
plate the position of the unfortunate 
man in gaol without friends, as that un- 
fortunate policeman was; let them con- 
sider what a risk was run in asking him 
to give evidence to save his life. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
blot out from the minds of the people of 
Ireland the belief that fearful misdeeds 
were worked by a system like this, and 
no amount of persuasion on the part of 
the hon. and sae Gentleman could 
get rid of the fact that everything of this 
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kind was possible under the system of 
legal chicanery which was bringing the 
English Government in Ireland into dis- 
repute. He should be sorry to accuse 
the hon. and learned Gentleman of 
making a statement which was calcu- 
lated to injure men in the position of 
these unfortunate prisoners, or of in- 
tending to do them an injury; but, 
undoubtedly, one portion of his speech 
was as unfair and ill borne out by facts 
as if he had the deliberate intention of 
injuring the prisoners. He alluded to 
the statement that the cause of the delay 
which had taken place in regard to the 
trial of the prisoners was due to the con- 
duct of the prisoners themselves. The 
statement was that the prisoners in gaol 
were connected with the circulation of 
the appeals which were made in their 
behalf for a fair trial; and with refer- 
ence to that he challenged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to produce one tittle 
of evidence in support of his statement. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in the last debate on 
this subject, admitted that there was no 
opportunity of establishing any connec- 
tion between the prisoners in gaol and 
the documents circulated throughout the 
country ; and everyone who knew any- 
thing of the gaol practice in Ireland, 
and the rigid gaol supervision exercised 
towards prisoners, would know perfectly 
well that the statement about their 
being able to publish documents outside 
was absolutely absurd. Again, the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had not at 
all addressed himself to the case to 
which he (Mr. Harrington) had drawn 
his attention—that was to say, to the 
case of the Galway prisoners who were 
remanded nine times. He mentioned 
the case, because in it the Crown had, in 
his opinion, acted in a manner precisely 
similar to that in which they had acted 
towards the men now in prison in Sligo. 
In the Galway case, it was then two 
years since the unfortunate men were 
taken away from their homes; and, in 
spite of all the means at their disposal 
under the Prevention of Crime Act for 
packing juries and for bringing them to 
speedy trial, the Crown still kept them 
in prison without trial. Irish Members 
knew what the Crown had done in the 
case of the Galway prisoners, and they 
felt that, were it not for the advocacy of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
the Crown would act towards the Tub- 
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bercurry prisoners in the same manner 
—that was to say, keep them in gaol for 
two years without trial, working on 
their fears, and tempting them with 
bribes, in the hope of inducing them to 
give information which would save their 
own lives, by taking the lives of others 
perfectly innocent. He thought that 
the Solicitor General for Ireland would 
find it necessary to supplement by an- 
other statement his observations made 
with the endeavour of connecting these 
unfortunate men with the documents 
circulated in their behalf. There had 
been no evidence brought forward at 
any time that these men shut up in 
prison had any opportunity of commu- 
nicating with persons outside. Besides, 
he contended that the document, al- 
though, perhaps, strongly worded, was 

erfectly fair, and a perfectly lawful 
oma and that, although it might 
have created some sympathy amongst 
the people, it could not at the trial have 
had the slightest effect on the jury, be- 
cause the Crown took care that they 
should pack into the jury boxes in Ire- 
land not men standing impartially be- 
tween Crown and prisoner—men who 
were sworn to look impartially at the 
facts of the case—but men from whom 
they were secure of a verdict. 

GotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
sympathies of hon. Members below the 
Gangway throughout the discussion was 
all on one side. There did not seem to 
be any sympathy for the unfortunate 

ersons who had been foully murdered 
Sailng the Reign of Terror in Ireland, or 
for their families. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westmeath (Mr. Har- 
rington) had said a good deal about pre- 
sumptions. He (Colonel King-Harman) 
was inclined to think that it was a fair 
presumption that these men were the 

erpetrators of some of the deeds which 
had disgraced Ireland, and that they 
should be kept in gaol as long as there 
was a fair opportunity of getting evi- 
dence againstthem. And then the hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the merciless grasp 
of thelaw. He would like to know what 
mercy had been shown to the unfortu- 
nate men whose lives had been taken? 
Why did the assassins now plead for 
mercy; or why did the advocates of as- 
sassins plead for mercy in their behalf? 

Mr. HARRINGTON rose to Order. 
He asked whether the hon. and gallant 
Member was entitled to charge Mem- 
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bers of that House with being the advo- 
cates of assassins and murderers in Ire- 
land ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I did not under. 
stand the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to apply the term to hon. Members. 

Cotoye: KING-HARMAN said, he 
had not done so. If any charge of 
making false accusations could be 
brought against any Member of that 
House, it would not be brought against 
him, but against hon. Members below 
the Gangway, who charged the Govern- 
ment with keeping these men in gaol 
in order to get information from them 
which would enable them to bring inno- 
cent men to the gallows. It was they 
who charged the Government with being 
the defenders of assassins. [ Laughter. | 
They might think this a matter for 
laughter ; but they knew there had been 
a Reign of Terror in Ireland for the last 
four years, and they knew that it was 
only by the determination of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland, and by the deter- 
mination of the Judges and jurors, that 
crime had been put down there, and that 
honest men had now a little chance of 
living in security. When murder was 
going on throughout the length and 
breath of the land, hon. Members below 
the Gangway took care not to denounce 
it; and now, whenever there was a rea- 
sonable case against the murderers, they 
vilified the Government for trying to 
bring them to justice. If these men had 
not committed the crimes imputed to 
them, they would have the security of 
beixg tried by a jury of their country- 
men; and it was perfectly ridiculous to 
tell the House about jury-packing under 
the present law. If the men were guilty, 
they would be convicted; and if they 
were not, they would be acquitted. And 
hon. Members had no more right to step 
between them and the jury, and try to 
prejudice the House in their favour, 
than he should have were he to declare 
that they were guilty, and try to preju- 
dice the House against them. But there 
was this to be said. He knew the neigh- 
bourhood where the crime was com- 
mitted, and he had lived in the county 
in spite of combination and intimidation, 
and had refused to be driven out of it. 
There was a foul conspiracy there to com- 
mit outrage, and murder was committed 
there. If hon. Gentlemen chose to de- 
fend men accused of murder, the condi- 
tion of their minds must be such as he 
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did not envy, and their conduct was 
but a simple waste of the time of the 
House, for they had not adduced a single 
fact that was not already known. And 
as to the persons for trial, he did not 
think they would be benefited by it. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had gone through a very 
chivalrous performance ; he was for 
some time Member of Parliament for 
the county in which these unfortunate 
men resided, and he said that he lived 
in the county, and was obliged to leave 
it. That might be true in a certain 
sense; but in a political sense he had 
been driven out of it when he became 
recreant to the principles of his life, 
and he (Mr. Sexton) could assure him 
that the sentiments of the people in 
Sligo towards him were such that the 
Orders of Debate would not allow him to 
discuss them. The hon. and gallant 
Member, either by the profession of 
arms, or from some other source, was 
entitled to be called “ gallant” in that 
House; and it was a great thing for 
him to stand up there, and with a voice 
which, although loud, was but the ex- 
ponent of a puny intellect, to declaim 
against an appeal on behalf of these un- 
fortunate men for the right to which 
they were entitled. He had cast in- 
sinuations on hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, and when those insinuations 
were found out he had retired behind those 
insinuations; and when called to Order, 
refused to accept the obvious meaning 
of his own language—the only meaning 
of which that language was susceptible 
—and withdrew. 

Coronet. KING-HARMAN : I never 
withdrew a single expression. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had spoken of murder, 
and the advocates of murder. He (Mr. 
Sexton) knew as much of Ireland as 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and he 
preserved quite as vivid a recollection of 
the scenes which had taken place there 
during the last four years. He knew 
that Irish Members did denounce 
murder, and not murder alone, but 
they denounced the smaller forms of 
vutrage and illegality; and he knew, 
too, that men who denounced murder 
and outrage were thrown into prison; 
and, further, he knew that when the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment announced, in reply to a Ques- 
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tion, that Mr. Davitt had been thrown 
into a cell at Portland, the House shook 
with the cheers of hon. Gentlemen. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I was 
not a Member of the House at the time. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he supposed the 
hon.and gallant Gentleman would accept 
the cheers of the Tory Party on that oc- 
casion. There was, probably, no one 
more glad than he was to hear of the 
arrest of Michael Davitt. Itrequired a 
strong conscience to denounce illegality 
when the landlords did nothing to help 
their starving tenants, and when the Go- 
vernment rewarded those who did de- 
nounce it with a convict cell. Would 
the hor. and gallant Gentleman say that 
the landlords helped the people ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: I say 
that they helped the people enormously. 

Mr. SEXTON: I say that when the 
peasants were shivering in the cold, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman cut off the 
supply of turf. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN: I rise to 
make a personal explanation. There 
is not the slightest foundation for that 
statement. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will have an oppor- 
tunity of replying. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman came down that even- 
ing and raised his voice against the un- 
deniable right of these men to be brought 
before a jury even of Orangemen in 
Sligo. Did they say a single word in 
palliation of murder or outrage? What 
was their contention? Simply, that these 
men who were in prison were respectable 
men, and had been so throughout their 
lives; that they were honourable men, 
and that they should have the same 
right of having their case brought before 
a jury which was given to the commonest 
foot-pad, and which would be granted 
to those criminals, nurtured in Dublin 
Castle, whose atrocities were now the 
horror of the civilized world. They 
asked nothing but what was right; and 
he trusted that no Member of that House 
would be led away by the hon. and 
gallant Member, who had made an 
attempt, which he would not characterize 
in the language it deserved, to interpose 
between these unfortunate men and the 
House of Commons in their appeal for 
justice. 

CotoneL- KING-HARMAN said, he 
wished to reply to one portion of the 
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attack made upon himself by the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), and 
from that point he would ask the Com- 
mittee to judge of the rest of the hon. 
Member’s statements. The statement 
was that in the winter of 1880-1, when 
fuel was scarce, he took the opportunity 
of cutting off the supply of turf from his 
tenants. Upon his honour—as he stood 
before God—during all that winter he 
strained every nerve to supply his 
tenants with fuel; he never charged 
them a single 6d.; he put down every 
farthing he could afford to raise fuel for 
them. He had had timber cut down, 
and the tenants were allowed to take 
away every root and branch and every- 
thing else they could take, and there 
was hardly a man on the whole property 
who suffered from a want of fuel. And 
he did not think there was one of them 
who at the end of the winter had not 
thanked him for what hehaddone. He 
had done his best, and the charge 
brought against him by the hon. Mem- 
ber was entirely unfounded. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s contradiction 
turned on a question of time ; but there 
was a period when the turbary was taken 


away. 

Me. SEXTON wished to add a word 
or two in reference to a certain matter 
that was notorious in Roscommon and 
all over Ireland—namely, the correspon- 
dence which was published in The Free- 
man’s Journal, in which it was shown 
that those who previously owned this 
property never charged the tenants for 
turbary ; but the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber avenged himself for the Land Act by 
putting a charge on the turbary. This 
was exposed in The Freeman’s Journal by 
the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien), who had never made an accu- 
sation against any man, whether an 
official or not, without proving it. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN said, this 
statement was made in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, but he had proved it to be abso- 
lutely false, and he was willing to appeal 
from the hon. Members to his own 
tenants as to what he had done. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, there was 
a matter which had not been touched 
upon by any of the previous speakers, 
and that was the item for the expenses 
of Crown Solicitors in connection with 
crimes in Ireland. He wished to point 
out to the Committee that one of the 
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gates injustices inflicted on men in 
reland who were waiting for trial was 
this changing of the venue, which threw 
upon them the onus of bringing their 
witnesses down and keeping them for 
many days during the Assizes at enor- 
mous cost. At the Winter Assizes many 
of the prisoners were removed from the 
different counties within the Circuit to 
the one town appointed for the Province. 
He would take the case of the prisoners 
awaiting their trial in Kerry. When 
their cases came on they were removed 
to Cork, where the Winter Assizes were 
generally held, and the rule at the 
Assizes as to prisoners was the same as 
with regard to Special Commissions and 
generally with regard to cases in which 
the venue had beenchanged. There was 
a ease in the past year in which a num- 
ber of prisoners who had been arrested 
in Mayo were taken for trial in Cork. 
That was practically disabling those un- 
fortunate men, whatever might be the 
charge against them, or whatever 
might be the evidence by which the 
Crown was able to sustain the charge, 
from meeting the charge. It reduced 
them to this position—that to get any- 
thing like a fair trial they would have to 
incur enormous expense, which men of 
their position were not able to bear. 
That inflicted upon them great hard- 
ships, and even the risk of losing their 
liberty, because they were unable to 
bear these expenses. He believed that 
it was provided by Statute that when 
prisoners had been removed by a change 
of venue it should be competent to the 
Crown to pay the expenses of witnesses 
for the prisoners. That was all very 
well, but when did the Crown pay these 
expenses? Not before the witnesses 
left home to attend the trial; not when 
they reached the Assize town where the 
trial was to be held, but after the trial 
was over. Then the Crowr. would pay 
the expenses of any witnesses whom the 
Crown Solicitor had considered neces- 
sary for the defence of the prisoner, but 
that was not a practice in accordance 
with justice. Itdid not meet the justice 
of the case to pay the expenses of a 
prisoner’s witnesses after the issue had 
been tried, and after the onus had first 
been thrown upon the prisoner of main- 
taining those witnesses, whether few or 
many, for many weeks in some cases, 
in the Assize town. Hardship of the 
gravest nature was inflicted in that way ; 
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and he knew of cases in which prisoners 
had been absolutely unable to bring up 
the witnesses necessary for their defence. 
Numerous casesof this kind had occurred 
—cases in which prisoners had witnesses 
who would have been able to prove an 
alibi, and completely rebut the evidence 
of the Crown. The Crown officials, of 
course, looked after their own witnesses, 
brought them up at the public expense, 
provided their travelling expenses, and 
everything else; but what was the case 
with regard to the witnesses whom the 
unfortunate prisoner might find neces- 
sary? They might come up if they 
desired to come; there was no com- 
pelling them to do so; and, taken as 
they were from a humble rank in life, 
and having such slender means as they 
generally had, it was impossible for the 
rhegg 9 to have adequate justice done 

im by having the necessary witnesses 
present, except by the aid of some in- 
fluential friends such as, unfortunately, 
rarely assisted them. What he con- 
tended was that the Crown. where it 
undertook to pay the expenses of a pri- 
soner’s witnesses, should do precisely what 
it did in the case of the witnesses for the 
Crown. The Solicitor fortheCrownshould 
obtain from the prisoner’s solicitor a list 
of the witnesses whom he considered 
necessary for the defence of the prisoner, 
and that the expenses of those witnesses, 


_ or, at least, a reasonable portion of the 


expenses, should be given to them before 
they were required to leave their homes 
to go long distances and remain for long 
periods at the Assize town. Suppose a 
prisoner required a dozen witnesses ; he 
must have them up at the opening of 
the Assizes. He had known cases in 
which the Assizes lasted three weeks. 
In Cork they had more than once ex- 
tended over three weeks. A prisoner 
must assume that his trial would come 
on upon the opening day ; and he must, 
therefore, have his witnesses up on that 
day. They must now come up at his 
expense, if they were not sufficiently de- 
voted to him and to the interests of 
justice to come up at their own expense. 
The onus of bringing them up was thrown 
upon the prisoner; the Assizes might 
last three weeks, and he might have to 
keep them there all that time at his own 
expense, or get his solicitor to maintain 
them on his behalf. That provision for 
paying the expenses of a prisoner’s wit- 
nesses was absolutely useless and worth- 
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less; because, owing to the money not 
being paid until after the trial, the wit- 
nesses for the defence could not be 
brought up at the time when they were 
necessary. He was not speaking of ab- 
stract matters at all, but of cases within 
his own knowledge. He knew that 
eases had occurred in Sligo County, in 
which prisoners had been taken from 
Galway to Sligo, and kept waiting some 
weeks for their trial, and their witnesses 
were knocking about the streets begging, 
in the endeavour to maintain themselves 
until the trial at which they were to give 
evidence should come on. And he had 
known of cases in which witnesses had 
been unable, through this cause, to re- 
main in the Assize town long enough to 
give their evidence in defence of un- 
fortunate prisoners. If the Crown 
wished to meet the justice of the case 
they must make provision for giving to 
the witnesses for a prisoner the same 
facilities for travelling and maintenance 
as they gave to Crown witnesses. They 
took great care of the witnesses for the 
Crown, giving them travelling expenses 
and maintaining them in the Assize 
town; but they told the prisoner that if 
he was rich enough to bring up his wit- 
nesses for his defence and keep them as 
long as they were wanted, then, when 
the case was over and he had been con- 
signed to a cell or had regained his free- 
dom, the Crown would consider whether 
they would pay for those witnesses. If 
such a case occurred in the county in 
which the prisoner was arrested, the 
grievance would not be so great, because 
the witnesses would not have to travel 
very long distances, and it would be 
easier to maintain them; but it was 
unfair, unjust, and contrary to every 
principle of equity that the onus should 
be thrown upon a prisoner of bringing 
witnesses perhaps 200 miles away from 
home, and of maintaining them for 
weeks in the town to give evidence for 
him, when he should have been tried in 
the county in which he was arrested. 
He hoped they would have some state- 
ment from the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land upon this point. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s connection with 
these cases had not been a very long one 
yet; but he could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that he could quote 
many cases in Ireland in which wit- 
nesses had returned home from the Assize 
town before a trial had come on, and 
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left the prisoner to his fate, simply be- 
cause they were unable to maintain 
themselves, and the prisoner, owing to 
his position in life and having: no friends 
to assist him, could not maintain them. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the 
point to which the hon. Member had 
called attention was one which might 
produce hardship ; but the hon. Member 
surely did not contend that in every case 
under the Prevention of Crime Act the 
expenses of witnesses for a prisoner had 
not been paid until after the trial was 
over. In his own knowledge that was 
not the case; and the course adopted by 
the Crown in regard to prisoners’ wit- 
nesses was the same as with regard to 
Crown witnesses. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he had 
known of several cases in which applica- 
tions for the expenses of prisoners’ wit- 
nesses before a trial had been refused. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the course adopted was the same in 
regard to Crown and prisoners’ wit- 
nesses. Undoubtedly the expenses were 
paid in the end; but Crown witnesses 
were taken in hand at once by a police- 
man who paid their railway fares, took 
them to lodgings, and paid all that was 
necessary until they were paid by the 
Crown on the close of the trial. But 
the opposite to this was the practice 
with regard to the witnesses for the de- 
fence. No care was taken of them un- 
less the prisoner had sufficient means to 
maintain them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Waker) replied that 
he had no doubt that if, in such a case 
as the hon. Member had mentioned, 
application was made to the Attorney 
General for Ireland or the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, he would take care 
that the expenses were provided. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had expected that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would intimate that the Go- 
vernment would reconsider their position 
in regard to this matter; but he had 
been disappointed, for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had confined himself 
to observations on the minor point 
raised by the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Harrington). The hon. and 
gallant Member for Dublin County 
(Colonel King-Harman) sympathized 
very warmly with the persons who had 
been murdered in Ireland in recent 
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years; but why the hon. and gallant 
Member reserved all his sympathy for 
those persons he did not know. He and 
his hon. Friends sympathized with men 
who were still suffering from injustice 
and oppression. The men whom the 
hon. and gallant Member for Dublin 
County had denounced were men who, 
in the theory of the law, were at that 
moment innocent men, because they had 
not yet been proved guilty. They be- 
lieved those men could not be proved 
guilty, because they were innocent. 
The speech of the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) was to an 
Irish Member perfectly disheartening. 
That hon. Member presumed that every- 
body employed under the Government 
was acting honestly, conscientiously, and 
consistently ; that whatever the Crown 
might do was done on good grounds; 
that there was ample evidence to justify 
constant remands of these men, and that 
there was good ground for supposing 
that a conviction was likely to follow. 
That sort of view was calculated to drive 
Irish Members to despair. English Mem- 
bers would always assume that whatever 
was done by the Crown in Ireland was 
beyond challenge. They assumed that 
French was an immaculate person, al- 
though Irish Members had denounced 
him until it was impossible at last for 
the Government to pretend that they 
had any faith in him. They had de- 
nounced Cornwall in the same way, and 
now he was abandoned. They had de- 
nounced Bolton, and now Bolton had 
been dealt with in the same way. Now, 
when they complained of the treatment 
by the Crown of these unfortunate pri- 
soners, there was the same presumption, 
always readily springing up in the mind 
of English Members, that their com- 
plaints were utterly groundless, and that 
the Crown was beyond rebuke in regard 
to its action in Ireland. They must, 
therefore, go on, as they had in the past, 
and endeavour by constant iteration to 
drive into the minds of English Mem- 
bers, who were not particularly quick to 
comprehend anything from Ireland, 
that there was a grievous cause of com- 
plaint; and however long it might be, 
and however hard it might be, they 
would not shrink from doing their duty 
in that House. The Committee was 
about to proceed to the discussion of a 
Scotch measure. That might be of great 
importance to Scotchmen ; but they must 
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excuse Irish Members if, in the dis- 
charge of what they conceived to be their 
duty, they stood some time longer in the 
way of the Scotch Bill being brought 
before the House. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland had not, in his opinion, 
given a satisfactory declaration, or mani- 
fested that readiness to be considerate 
in his dealings with these prisoners, 
which a fair-minded and considerate 
man ought to have manifested. Eng- 
lishmen ought to understand that the 
Irish Members were fighting now the 
same fight that was fought by Hampden 
and his friends in England. They were 
contending now for those principles 
which the learned Selden did so much to 
engraft upon the recognized law of this 
country, and they were maintaining for 
these 11 unfortunate men at Sligo that 
right which was established beyond ques- 
tion in this country under an Act of Geo. 
III., which provided that, after a man 
had been committed, he should have an 
absolute right to be tried at the next en- 
suing Term, or Session, or Assize. That 
right was withheld from these men ; but 
it was a right which was admitted and 
recognized in this country, and they 
claimed for these Irishmen who were 
now committed that! same right which 
was unquestionably the birthright of 
Englishmen. They had not yet got that, 
and it was necessary to keep on hammer- 
ing away as best they could by the 
instrumentality of these Estimates, first 
of all upon Parliament, and then in- 
directly on the public mind of England. 
However long it might take them, they 
must pursue that course, and as a first 
step he begged to move the reduction 
of this Vote by the first item—namely, 
the pay of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land and his allowances, and the pay 
and allowances of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, £4,353. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £44,678, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, of Criminal 
Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, 
including certain Allowances under the Act 15 
and 16 Vic. c. 83.’’"—( Mr. Arthur 0’ Connors 


Mr. DEASY said, he was glad his 
hon. Friend had moved to reduce the 
Vote by the salaries of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, because he wished to make some 
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remarks with regard to their conduct in 
forcing the trial of prisoners from dif- 
ferent parts of the South of Ireland on 
the jurors of the City of Cork. Last March 
he had brought under the notice of the 
House the manner in which the County 
and City of Cork were treated under the 
Prevention of Crime Act; and he was 
sorry to have to say, with regard to the 
undertaking which he then understood 
the Solicitor General for Ireland to give— 
namely, that no further jury-packing 
should take place—that that practice still 
prevailed as much as ever. It had again 
been put in force in the City of Cork, and 
jurors who had served in the last three 
or four Assizes under the Prevention of 
Crime Act had again been summoned 
to attend the present Assizes. He 
need not point out to those who knew 
Ireland the serious inconvenience and 
loss to which these men were subjected 
by being drawn from their business day 
after day, though they were scarcely 
ever permitted to act onajury. Under 
the old system the penalty for non- 
attendance was only £2; but under the 
Prevention of Crime Act it was £20, 
and although these men were invariably 
told to stand aside by the Sheriff, yet 
they were not released from duty, and 
if they failed even on one occasion to 
answer to their names the Judge in- 
flicted the full penalty of £20. He pro- 
tested against that practice, and against 
the way in which prisoners who had 
been brought to Cork for trial under the 
Prevention of Crime Act were treated. 
It was impossible for them to get a fair 
trial under the system now pursued. 
He did not say that juries empannelled in 
these cases went into the box with a 
determination to bring in verdicts of 
“‘ guilty ;’’ but they were so prejudiced 
by passion that they could not take an 
impartial view of any case of an agrarian 
character. In a few days these jurors 
would again be called upon to try pri- 
soners; and he appealed to the Solicitor 
General for Ireland to do all in his power 
to prevent these juries from being 
packed, and to prevent Roman Catholic 
jurors in Cork from being insulted when 
called upon to act as jurymen. There 
was another item in this Vote to which 
he wished to call attention, and that was 
the item for the expenses in connection 
with actions taken against Resident 
Magistrates, Divisional and other Jus- 
tices, and the Constabulary, for acts 
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done in the execution of their duty. 
How much of this, he wished to know, 
had been spent in conducting the case 
of Constable Griffin at Cork Assizes, for 
the balance of 2s. 74d. blood tax? The 
circumstances were as follows:—A gen- 
tleman, named Hallissey, in Cork, had 
had to leave the country some time 
ago, because he was ‘‘Boycotted ;” but 
before he left a large force of police 
were quartered in the district where he 
lived, and the cost of these policemen 
levied on that district. The farmers re- 
fused to pay it, and one of them living 
near Mallow had a mule taken for the 
debt .This mule was put up for auction 
by Constable Griffin and bought by the 
hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. Har- 
rington) for 24d. This left a balance 
due of 2s. 74d., which Constable Griffin 
sought to recover before the Judge of 
Assize, but failed, the jury having given 
a verdict for the defendant. He (Mr. 
Deasy) should like to know how much 
of the expenses under this head had 
been devoted to paying counsel in the 
case? It would be interesting to know 
how much this 2s. 73d. had cost the Go- 
vernment. There was another matter 
under Sub-head D to which he wished 
to draw attention. Some months ago, 
a case was brought before the Rivers- 
town, near Cork, Petty Session, in which 
an Emergency man was charged with 
having fired at a farmer with intent to kill 
him. The Crown Prosecutor refused to 
prosecute the Emergency man; and the 
result was that the magistrates, who, 
from their Orange leanings, were on 
the side of the landlord, did not send the 
case for trial. He was in favour of re- 
ducing the Vote on account of the case he 
had cited ; and when the Division had been 
taken upon the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) he (Mr. Deasy) should con- 
sider the propriety of asking the Com- 
mittee to reduce it by £300, which 
he believed was the salary of the 
Crown Prosecutor in that part of the 
county of Cork in which the case to 
which he had referred occurred. As to 
the case which the Committee had been 
considering all that evening, he did not 
wish to say much; but he had personal 
knowledge of the fact that on the arrest 
of Mr. Fitzgerald that gentleman’s soli- 
citor’s agent was not permitted to see 
him in Sligo Gaol. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
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asked a Question on the subject in the 
House, and the answer given by the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) was 
that the police made all possible in- 
quiries as to whether the agent was 
authorized by the prisoner’s solicitor to 
interview him in Sligo Gaol; and they 
were unable in the course of 24 hours to 
ascertain whether the man was really 
a solicitor’s clerk or not. He (Mr. 
Deasy) met the clerk on his way from 
Sligo, and he gave a different account 
altogether of what took place. The clerk 
stated that the policemen knew him well; 
but told him that they were instructed 
by the authorities not to permit any- 
one, even the solicitor himself, to see 
Mr. Fitzgerald. He (Mr. Deasy) hoped 
the discussion which had taken place 
would have the effect of bringing about 
either the release of the prisoners or 
their speedy trial. There would be no 
difficulty at all in trying the prisoners 
in the City of Cork; and hitherto the 
Government had not objected to bring- 
ing prisoners from all parts of Ireland 
to Cork to be tried. The case of the 
Tubbercurry prisoners was an excep- 
tional one; and there was not one on 
the Irish Benches who would object to 
have the prisoners tried even by an 
Orange jury in that city, if the alterna- 
tive was indefinite imprisonment with- 
out trial; but he supposed the Govern- 
ment would keep the men in confinement 
a little longer, in the hope that they 
might get such evidence against them 
as would lead a jury to convict them, 
it being quite clear that no such evidence 
was then in the possession of the Crown. 
If the men were not brought to trial 
immediately, surely it was not unrea- 
sonable to ask that they should be libe- 
rated on bail. If Mr. Fitzgerald were 
liberated on bail, or gave his word 
that he would not leave the country, he 
would be as sure to appear when called 
upon as he would now that he was shut 
up in Sligo Gaol. Although he (Mr. 
Deasy) had no personal knowledge of the 
other prisoners, he believed the same 
could be said of them. Why was it, 
therefore, that, perhaps in a week or 80, 
only two out of 11 might be released ? 
It had been said, in palliation of the 
action of the Government in the case, 
that three of the prisoners were already 
on bail in the nominal sum of £25 each. 
He did not regard the admission of the 
three men to bail as any great conces- 
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sion on the part of the Government. 
The people of Ireland -could not be 
expected to have confidence in the ad- 
ministration of the law if these unfor- 
tunate men were kept, month after 
month, and perhaps year after year, in 

rison, so that the Government might 
be able to trump up a case against them. 
He hoped that before the debate closed, 
and he did not propose that it should 
close for some time, the Committee would 
receive some more satisfactory assurance 
from the Government than they had 
done up to the present. He believed 
that if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary could, even at the 
eleventh hour, give them the assurance 
that the Tubbereurry prisoners would 
be treated justly and fairly much would 
be done to bring about the early Pro- 
rogation of the Session. It could not 
be expected that the Irish Members 
would go back to Ireland without being 
able to show that they had done every- 
thing in their power to see that justice 
was meted out to the men who had been 
so long and unjustly confined within the 
walls of Sligo Gaol. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 29; 
Noes 126: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 192.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SMALL said, he thought all 


Members were agreed that some expla- 
nation ought to be afforded of the item 
of £5,650, which represented the office 
expenses of the Crown Solicitors. To 
admit of an explanation being afforded 
by the Solicitor General for Ireland he 
moved to reduce the Vote by £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £45,031, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, of Criminal 
Prosecutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, 
including certain Allowances under the Act 15 
and 16 Vic. c. 83.’”’—(Mr. Smail.) 

Coronet NOLAN said, that perhaps 
he might trespass upon the time of the 
Committee before the Solicitor General 
for Ireland replied to his hon. Friend, 
as he wished to call attention to a point 
he had on previous occasions brought 
before the House. He noticed that there 
was a great deal of money put down for 
Law Officers; but only a small sum was 
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for jurors. Now, he had always 


contended that jurors should be paid as 
well as wa 4 Counsel were paid 
large sums of money; and why should 
the jurors who had to assist in trials be 
absolutely out of pocket in consequence 
of their attendance in Oourt? In his 
county jurors were summoned in large 
numbers to attend the Court in the town 
of Galway. Many of them had to travel 
so far as 16 statute miles, and they had 
to pay their expenses the whole way. 
He did not propose exactly that the 
jurors should be paid money in pocket ; 
but he thought that at least the Crown 
should pay them their travelling ex- 
penses, and so much to cover their hotel 
bills. Jurors were fully entitled to the 
payment he suggested, because they had 
to give up their time, which at this time 
of the year—harvest time—especially 
was very valuable; and if farmers gave 
up their time they had done a great 
deal for the country. As he had said, 
the jurors in Ireland were summoned in 
large numbers, and a great many of 
them were objected to. They had, how- 
ever, to remain in Court. Under such 
circumstances, it would be far better not 
to bring them in, because they would 
then be saved considerable trouble and 
expense. If the Crown were obliged to 
pay jurors their travelling expenses and 
so much a day, he was convinced that 
too many would not be summoned. It 
was really high time that the Executive 
Government in Ireland should pay some 
attention to this matter. He had no 
doubt it would be said that jurors were 
not paid in England, and why should 
they be paid in Ireland? He was not 
sure they should not be paid in Eng- 
land; but, anyhow, the case of Ireland 
was very different. In England, jurors 
were, as a rule, men in good positions ; 
and, besides, the Circuits were very con- 
veniently arranged. Yorkshire, for in- 
stance, was divided into three Ridings, 
and the railway facilities were very 
great. In Ireland, however, the jurors 
were required to travel very long dis- 
tances, and very frequently they had to 
do so by road. He submitted to the 
Trish Law Officers, and also to the Prime 
Minister, whom he was glad to see in 
his place, that some arrangement should 
at least be made by which Irish jurors 
could be paid their travelling expenses 
and hotel bills, because it was not de- 
fended for a minute that jurors should 
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have to pay hard cash out of pocket for 
their attendance in Court. ere was 
another reason why jurors in Ireland 
ought to be paid. Unfortunately, the 
weight of the Irish jury system fell, in 
almost all cases, on the farming class. 
Somehow or other the landlords escaped 
the duty of serving on juries; and they 
either lived out of Ireland, or they had 
certain occupations which exempted them 
from serving ; and most of the profes- 
sional men were exempted also. The 
consequence was that a great deal too 
much jury-work was thrown on the 
farmers, upon whom, as long as they 
were obliged to pay their own expenses, 
the duty was a very heavy tax. He 
hoped the Law Officers would take this 
great practical grievance into their serious 
consideration. 

Stir JOHN HAY rose (at 20 minutes 
to 12 o’clock) to move to report Pro- 
gress. He pointed out that at the com- 
mencement of the Sitting an arrange- 
ment was made that at half-past 11 Pro- 
gress should be reported, in order that 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill should be taken into consideration. 
He understood that the discussion upon 
this Vote was likely to last some con- 
siderable time longer; and if that were 
80, it would be extremely inconvenient 
to Scotch, and other Members, that they 
should be kept in attendance until the 
small hours of the morning, in order to 
consider the merits of such an important 
measure as that he had mentioned. He 
was sorry to interfere with the Business 
of the Committee; but, under the circum- 
stances, he felt bound to move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Sir John 
Hay.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman knew very 
well that such engagements as to which 
he had alluded were made in perfect 
good faith, but that some latitude must 
be allowed. The Government would 
not ask very much latitude; but it must 
be borne in mind that they had not yet 
taken the Vote. Under the circum- 
stances, and having disposed, as the 
Committee had done, of several import- 
ant Amendments to the Vote, he hoped 
that more time would be allowed to- 
night in which it might be possible to 
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take the Vote. The Government would 
not trespass upon the patience of hon. 
Members too much. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, 
‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £45,031, be 
ted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, of Criminal Prose- 
cutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, in- 
cluding certain Allowances under the Act 15 and 
16 Vic. c. 83.” —(Mr. Smail.) 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa xer) said, that in 
reply to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Small), 
he had simply to say that the Crown 
Solicitors undertook certain duties, and 
they were paid fixed salaries. The ques- 
tion which was raised bythe hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for County 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) was a very large 
one. It was, indeed, a question of 
general policy, and therefore did not lie 
within the province of any Law Officers ; 
it could not be dealt with by any ad- 
ministrative official. 

Mr. SMALLsaid, the item he referred 
to was the allowance for office expenses 
of Crown Solicitors. He wished to know 
what those expenses were ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) said, the 
item represented the salaries of the 
clerks which Crown Solicitors were ob- 
liged to keep, in order that they could 
discharge their duties properly. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, there was 
one other case to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Walker). From time to time he had 
drawn attention to the case—-namely, 
that of the failure of justice in the pro- 
secution instituted by the Government 
against Colonel Digby, a landlord in 
the county of Westmeath. The case 
curiously illustrated the manner in which 
the law operated with regard to the 
different classes in Ireland. If a poor 
person had been involved, no difficulty 
would have been experienced; but it 
was simply because the man concerned 
was a landlord and a Justice of the Peace 
that the Crown had found themselves 
wholly unable to bring him to justice. 
As early as the commencement of the 
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Session his attention was drawn to a 


case where this gentleman made a deli- 


berate attempt to obtain arrears by | fides 


fraud—by lodging an affidavit, and 
getting a certain number of tenants to 
join him in it, alleging, falsely, that 
rent was due to him. Some time after 
that, attention was called to another 
case by the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Healy); and Colonel Digby then 
saw the danger of the course he was 
entering upon, and wrote to the Land 
Commissioners, after they had certified 
him that the Court was prepared to fix 
the arrears, to say that he had made a 
mistake in the case. This was when 
attention was drawn to the case of John 
Burke, the Surveyor General in Dublin. 
It was strange that the Solicitor to the 
Land Commissioners acceded to the ap- 
plication of Colonel Digby to have the 
case withdrawn. The Commissioners had 
before them the affidavits sworn by the 
landlord and by the tenants ; and though 
he had made his formal application, the 
Land Commissioners, having before them 
the clearest evidence of an attempt to 
commit a fraud, allowed the withdrawal 
of the application, and never took the 
slightest step to bring the offender to 
justice for an attempt at fraud. This 
was in itself a very extraordinary case, 
and it showed how the whole system of 
officials and official life in Ireland worked 
for the benefit of one class of people as 
against the benefit of anether class, and 
how, with perfect impunity, a certain 
class of men occupying high social posi- 
tions in Ireland did what they liked to 
trample on the laws, and to commit in- 
justice and attemptembezzlement. When 
the facts were brought under his notice, 
as the Representative of the county, he 
had drawn the attention of the Land 
Commissionerstothem. He had pointed 
out the early period at which the affi- 
davit had been made by the landlord 
and the tenants, and had laid before 
the Land Commissioners two depositions 
sworn to by tenants, in which they stated 
that Colonel Digby had entered into a 
treaty with them to endeavour to de- 
fraud the Court; that he had told them 
they were fools, and that he could get 
money for them from the Court. The 
tenants also, in these depositions, stated 
that, in order to satisfy the very pointed 
demands of this gentleman for his rent, 
they had borrowed the money to pay 
him; and that, therefore, they them- 
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selves believed, the money having been 
borrowed, that they had acted in bona 
How about the position of the 
landlord? Here was a Grand Juror of 
Westmeath swearing falsely that arrears 
of rent were due, and getting these men 
also to swear an affidavit in the matter. 
The attention of the Land Commis- 
sioners had been specifically drawn to 
the case. At first they decided it as an 
application to discharge the case from 
Court, and they made no effort to bring 
the offender to justice. Several months 
afterwards, when he brought it again 


under the attention of the Commis- 


sioners, drawing their attention to that 
section of the Act which invested them 
with the power, where an attempt had 
been made to commit a fraud on the 
Court, to proceed against the person so 
attempting to commit a fraud. Not 
alone did the Act empower the Commis- 
sioners to take action where a person 
had committed a fraud, but where he 
had attempted todo so. The Commis- 
sioners did not move themselves, and 
when he brought the facts clearly be- 
fore their notice through a solicitor in 
Dublin, in whose charge he gave the 
case, the Commissioners refused to move 
one step in the matter. It would be a 
long time before the impression was re- 
moved from the minds of the people of 
Ireland that these Commissioners, to 
whom they had given the power of 
settling rents in Ireland, if they made 
themselves the friends of the landlords 
by refusing to punish them for fraud, 
would equally make themselves the 
friends of the landlords when appeals 
were lodged against decisions in favour 
of tenants. He (Mr. Harrington) had 
felt it necessary, when the Land Com- 
mission refused to take up the case, to 
send all the documents to the Attorney 
General for Ireland. It was complained 
in another case that evidence had not 
been given; but the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could not raise such 
a plea in this matter, because all the 
evidence, including depositions sworn 
before the magistrates, and the rent re- 
ceipts, clearly establishing the fraud, 
had been submitted tohim. Well, after 
some time, the Attorney General for Ire- 
land did move in the business, and sent 
down the Crown Solicitor for Westmeath 
to examine into the circumstances of the 
case, with the result that a prosecution 
was instituted against Colonel Digby for 
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attempting fraudulently to obtain arrears 
from the Land Commissioners in ory 
of two tenants. What happened ? Why, 
at the Petty Sessions where the case 
was tried, the Resident Magistrate 
attended, and with him two local Jus- 
tices, one of whom put in an appearance 
for the first time for two years. Mark 
this fact. For a period of two years this 
dispenser of justice, this officer of the 
law in Ireland, had not put in an ap- 
pearance in that local Petty Sessions 
Court; but he came down on this occa- 
sion, when one of his friends was in a 
little trouble, to shield him from that 
justice which he was supposed to be 
there to administer. The second of the 
two local magistrates, he was informed, 
had not, until the occasion in question, 
attended at the Petty Sessions for a 
period of nine months. He was a very 
irregular attendant at the Court—he 
very rarely turned up. At the conclu- 
sion of the hearing of the case, the trial 
having proceeded upon only one of the 
attempts at fraud, one of the tenants 
was examined, and the rent receipts 
were produced in Court; and because 
Colonel Digby had written this letter to 
the Land Court, withdrawing his appli- 
cation, or endeavouring to save himself 
from the consequences of his action, the 
two local Justices founded their decision 
upon that fact, and refused to return 
him for trial at the Assizes, though the 
Resident Magistrate expressed an opi- 
nion the other way, and was strongly in 
favour of committing the man for trial. 
Justice, therefore, was not done in the 
case. He (Mr. Harrington) believed it 
was competent for the Resident Magis- 
trate to have committed Colonel Digby 
for trial, in spite of the local magistrates ; 
and, if that were so, it was surprising 
that he had not done it. He did 
not know whether he was right in his 
statement of the law; but he believed 
it was competent for the Resident 
Magistrate, even where the local magis- 
trates did not concur, to have received 
the informations and have returned the 
case for trial at the Assizes. He (Mr. 
Harrington) had put a Question to the 
Government in the House on this case. 
He had asked whether they intended to 
prosecute, and a further step had been 
taken. The Grand Jury of Westmeath 
had been asked to present a bill; but 
they had decided in favour of Colonel 
Digby, and had saved him from the 
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consequences of the heinous crime of 
endeavouring to embezzle a sum from 
the Treasury. The Grand Jury threw 
out the bill. It was competent for the 
Crown to move to change the venue 
from the County of Westmeath; but 
they had done nothing at all of the 
kind. They had not changed the venue, 
and up to the present time they had 
taken no step whatever to endeavour to 
bring this gentleman to justice. A 
stronger case had since come to light, 
and stronger facts had been gathered. 
Immediately after the bill had been 
thrown out by the Grand Jury, he (Mr. 
Harrington) had received information 
directing his attention to a case where 
not alone was an effort made by this 
gentleman to abstract money from the 
Land Court, but where he succeeded in 
getting it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had admitted the facts so far as 
this—that, in the instance pointed out, 
application was made for arrears of 
rent which were alleged to be due, and 
that at the time the application was 
made this man had actually disposed of 
his interest in the holding—that when 
he had made the application, he had 
sold the holding to a tenant who had 
promised to pay him the amount of the 
rent due. Now, this was a case where 
there could be no question at all as to 
intention. The question raised before, 
in the other case, was as to the intent to 
defraud. Here, however, where the man 
received the money and pocketed it, 
there could be no question of the in- 
tention. He (Mr. Harrington) con- 
tended that a most unfortunate impres- 
sion would be produced in the minds 
of the people of Ireland if the Govern- 
ment showed they were unable to bring 
men to justice when they attempted a 
fraud and admitted — as they seemed 
inclined to do in this case—that they 
were wholly unable to bring to justice 
men of high social position who at- 
tempted to swindle the Government. 
Would the Crown attempt to bring this 
man to justice — would they, as they 
had done in the case of so many 
agrarian crimes in Ireland, change the 
venue and bring the man to trial out- 
side his own county, where he would 
not be on the Grand Jury and have 
brother jurors to protect him? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This is a case 





which, so far as it relates to Members 
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of the Government and officers whose 
salaries are being considered, can be 
dealt with in one sentence. The charge 
is against Justices of the Peace, who 
are unpaid, and against members of the 
Grand Jury, who are unpaid likewise. 
The main charge is, that this gentle- 
man attempted to take money corruptly 
from the Exchequer — attempted first, 
and then obtained it afterwards. What 
was the action of the Government? 
Why, in the first instance, they applied 
for information from the Bench of 
Magistrates. The magistrates refused 
to give it, and there, in the ordinary 
course of events, the case would have 
stopped. But the Government, thinking 
the case important, went further. They 
sent the case up to the Grand Jury 
without obtaining information from the 
magistrates, and the Grand Jury threw 
the bill out. The Government may, 
therefore, be said to have exhausted all 
the means at their disposal for obtain- 
ing a conviction. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Why did you 
not change the venue ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That would 
have been improper at a time when 
there was no reason to suspect fa- 
vouritism. The Government made full 
use of all the documents placed in their 
hands on the previous occasion. The 
Crown Solicitor—who is the only person 
concerned whose salary we are now con- 
sidering—was not to be blamed. The 
Government are still considering the 
matter—they are obtaining information 
and explanations. If they are satis- 
factory, the case will stand as at present ; 
if they are not, the Attorney General for 
Ireland will adopt the best means for 
bringing about a prosecution. Until he 
has the full case before him, it is im- 
possible to say what may be done. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he rose to move that the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. He should be very much sur- 
prised indeed if the Scotch Members 
were satisfied with the attempt the Prime 
Minister had made to release himself 
from the engagement he had deliberately 
entered into in the hearing of every 
Member of the House with reference to 
the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill. What reason had the right hon. 
Gentleman given for it? Why, that 
the Government had not obtained any 
money. Why had they not obtained 
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money? Because of their determined 
defence of a position for three hours— 
their defence of a position which, in the 
end, they had abandoned—surrendered 
to hon. Gentlemen sitting behind them. 
The Scotch Members were not respon- 
sible for that. He believed the Scotch 
Members would join with him in re- 
fusing to have their Business postponed 
to such a late hour. The Burgh Police 
and Health (Scotland) Bill was a con- 
siderable Bill, consisting of 529 clauses. 
It was opposed, and could not be taken 
after half-past 12—that was to say, in 
another 20 minutes it could not come on. 
It was opposed, not by Members repre- 
senting Scotch constituencies, but by 
an hon. Member representing an English 
borough. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot discuss the position of the Bill 
on the Question that I report Progress. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: I want 
to point out that the Bill, being blocked, 
cannot be brought on after half-past 12. 
I move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the 
speech we have just heard might very 
well have been spared, coming from a 
Scotch Member who desires to save time, 
and to prevent this Bill, being blocked. 
I will not reply to his kind compliment 
to me, that I have endeavoured to escape 
from my engagement. I think there are 
very few in this House who will agree 
with him in that charge. I do not think 
I am capable of endeavouring to escape 
from an engagement. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: The 
right hon. Gen—{ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’} 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Ba- 
ronet has had his say. The right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Sir 
John Hay) kindly and courteously ad- 
mitted the force of what I said; and 
I have actually suggested to my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant that it was time for us 
to say we might now report Progress 
and bring on the Bill. shall say no 
more. Progress will be reported. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, 
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REVENUE, &0. (LICENCE, &0.) 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the imposition of an Excise Duty of five shil- 
ange and three pence for the sale of Tobacco 
in Railway Carriages. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to direct to be written off, the claim of the Ex- 
chequer for any sum due in account from the 
Post Office, in respect of the excess of the ex- 
penses of granting and managing Government 
Annuities over and above the fees received. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOT- 
LAND) (re-committed) BILL.—[Brxu 296.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, that though he 
had given Notice of opposition to this 
stage, he had no desire to oppose it in 
any disagreeable spirit, as he understood 
it was the wish of the majority of the 
Scotch Members that the Bill should be 

roceeded with as far as possible at that 
ate period of the Session. But he 
thought it right to call the attention of 
the House to the very great importance 
of this measure, as well as to its enor- 
mous length. It was a Bill of over 500 
clauses, which dealt in the most drastic 
and severe fashion with every phase of 
life in urban districts in Scotland; and 
such a Bill seemed to him to deserve a 
greater degree of attention in that House 
than it had received or was likely to re- 
ceive. It interfered with the liberty of 
every citizen in Scotland in his domestic 
and public relations; and it was singular 
that the discussion of the Bill had not 
taken place in any public shape. Hon. 
Members who had received the Report 
of the Select Committee to which the 
Bill was committed would observe that 
the first Division in Committee was on 
the question whether reporters should 
be admitted, and he was surprised to see 
that the Committee decided to deal with 
the Bill with closed doors. He believed 
it was a fact that during all these days 
the Bill had been under discussion, not 
one single day’s proceedings had been 
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(Scotland) Bill. 
reported in any of the Scotch ne pers. 
The Committee was so appointed as to 


supply the place of the Grand Commit- 
tee. Well, the proceedings of the Grand 
Committees were reported, their busi- 
ness being conducted with open doors; 
but not so in the case of this Bill. In 
1882, a large number of Private Bills 
were introduced by the authorities of 
English and Scotch boroughs, going 
over much the same ground as the pre- 
sent Bill; and, thanks to the energy of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), those Private Bills 
were referred to a Select Committee, 
presided over by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Hampshire 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth). As a Member of 
that Committee, he (Mr. M‘Laren) was 
bound to say that the attention given to 
those Bills, of far less relative import- 
ance than the present measure, was far 
greater than the attention given to this 
Bill. He did not wish to disparage the 
Select Committee on the Police Bill; but 
the Police and Sanitary Committee of 
1882 took evidence in regard to the 
clauses which were now to be passed 
without the slightest discussion in this 
measure. The Local Government Board 
had supplied memoranda with regard to 
all parts of the Bills. Gentlemen at- 
tended from the Local Government 
Board, and gave their opinion as to the 
effect of these clauses. ‘They cross-exa- 
mined these gentlemen with considerable 
minuteness, and also numerous Medical 
Officers, Officers of Health, Aldermen, 
Town Councillors, and all who came up 
in support of the Bills, the result being 
that a vast number of clauses were 


struck out which now appeared in this 


larger measure. He admitted there was 
a difference between the Bills of 1882 
and the present measure. The Bills in 
1882 were Private Bills, and the Com- 
mittee had proceeded on the principle 
that it was not right to discuss in Private 
Bills matters affecting popular liberty, 
and which ought to be dealt with by 
the Whole House. He admitted this 
was a Public Bill, and that it was per- 
fectly right to deal with all these ques- 
tions in it; but he did appeal to English 
as well as to Scotch Members—was it 
possible for a Bill of 500 clauses, at that 
period of the Session, to meet with the 
attention it deserved? He did not wish 
to occupy the time of the House in de- 
bating the clauses of the Bill, therefore, 
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he would say nothing whatever about 
them. When the Speaker left the Chair 
—as he would shortly—he should not 
hesitate to press the Amendments of 
which he had given Notice; and he 
trusted his hon. Friends and other Scotch 
Members who had given Notice of 
Amendments would do the same. He 
felt sure that his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate would, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
be disposed to make such concessions 
as he could in these particular clauses. 
If that were not done, he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
was confident in the wisdom of ‘‘an- 
other place,’’ and he had very little 
doubt that the Bill would receive very 
severe treatment if ever it left the door 
of this House. He should not press 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
seemed to think that he (Mr. Hopwood) 
owed an apology to the House for inter- 
fering in this matter, because he was an 
English Member who had undertaken to 
call attention to this Bill, which proposed 
to deal with Scotland alone. But he 
supposed the hon. Member had no ob- 
jection to Englishmen travelling in or 
residing in Scotland; and it did seem 
necessary that English Members of Par- 
liament should take under their care the 
laws which greeted them when they ar- 
rived in Scotland. Nobody disputed the 
fact that Scotch Members had a perfect 
right to interfere in, and to endeavour 
to improve, English legislation. With 
this short apology, he would just say a 
word or two on the action he had ven- 
tured to take in this matter. His hon. 
and learned Friend who had just sat 
down had described what was done by 
a former Committee. His hon. and 
learned Friend had rendered excellent 
service on that Committee, and so also 
did his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ; 
and the same Gentlemen, with other 
Members of the House, rendered great 
service in going through a number of 
Bills. They had spent 30 days in going 
through those Bills relating to England. 
The Scotch Members who sat on the 
Committee upon the Scotch Bills devoted 
a number of days to the work, no doubt ; 
but they had not sought to bring the 
measure into harmony with English law, 
which was what he wanted to see done, 
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as much as possible, in these matters, 
and the result was that there would be 
different laws for the two countries. 
He quite admitted that it was impos- 
sible for that House to effect this in Com- 
mittee ; but it was possible for him to 
make some protest upon the subject; and 
he thought it was right that he should 
do so, because, with all respect for the 
hon. Members who supported this mea- 
sure, there was in Scotland a notion 
among the higher orders of men — the 
baillies, magistrates, Commissioners, and 
such like—that arbitrary powers were 
to be placed in their hands and in the 
hands of the police to guide and govern 
everybody in minute relations of life. 
He would avoid going into details 
generally ; but he wished in several re- 
spects to invite the attention of the 
House to the condition of things. Most 
of the provisions of this measure were, 
he believed, founded upon the various 
Improvement Bills which had been 
passed into law for various burghs in 
Scotland, and some of these Improve- 
ment Bills had been of the most arbi- 
trary description. He was aware that 
the Lord Advocate had considerably 
modified some of these provisions—pro- 
visions of such a character that they 
strongly attracted attention in the case 
of several Scotch towns, and provisions 
which were far more arbitrary than 
those sought to be brought in by the 
Municipal Authorities of English towns. 
It was this which brought about that 
reference to the Select Committee on 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fow- 
ler) did such excellent service. A 
short review of what was intended 
to be done by some of these provisions 
would certainly prove interesting. There 
were police regulations as to light- 
ing and cleansing on the staircases 
of “common dwellings,” and so on. 
That was a specimen of the minuteness 
with which they condescended to such 
small matters in Scotland—nothing was 
to be done without the police, and the 
public authority insisted on the carry- 
ing out of the details of the private rela- 
tions of people under the terror of penal- 
ties. Then there were orders for licens- 
ing porters and news-vendors. There 
was no such thing as free trade—every- 
body was to be dependent on the good- 
will of a couple of magistrates, as would 
be found on reference to Clause 360. 
That was the sort of thing that was to 
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Scotland. It was thought necessary to 
provide power to break into a house in 
ease of fire—that was how they legislated 
for Scotland—though he should have 
thought that the very necessity of the 
matter provided law and excuse enough. 
Then he absolutely found that if a swim- 
mer passed certain boundary posts, when 
he came back he would find himself in 
the hands of the police, and would be 
fined 40s.! That was the sort of thing 
which ran through the Bill throughout. 
He should abstain from going into de- 
tails, though they would make his case 
very much stronger. There were a series 
of bye-laws for controlliug old clothes 
dealers, and he protested against any 
burgh being allowed to frame such a 
series of bye-laws, even though the 
high sanction of the Sheriff was required 
to be given to them before they were to 
have the force of law. He found that 
the only check upon all this was that it 
was to be not repugnant to the law of 
Scotland. But he supposed that every 
fresh enactment was in a sense repug- 
nant to the existing law, because it was 
a new law; and if these burghs were to 
be permitted to control all these various 
matters, and others which he did not 
specify, because other Members might 
call attention to them bye and bye, the 
situation would be intolerable. Then 
there was authority to repeal, to alter, 
and to re-enact these bye-laws, so that 
there might be a perpetually shifting 
body of law. It was true that most of 
these provisions had reference to humble 
trades and occupations, where, perhaps, 
the poverty of the people, or their low- 
ness in the social scale, might render 
them powerless to object; and he protested 
on behalf of poor Scotchmen, just as he 
would on behalf of poor Englishmen, 
against their being made subject to 
shifting bye-laws ard to various penal- 
ties to be altered at the will of the 
Commissioners when sanctioned by the 
Sheriff. Then he came to the sanitary 
provisions, and he would commend them 
to the attention of any hon. Member as 
a perfect curiosity. He believed these 
sanitary provisions were not considered 
stiff enough for one or two towns which 
already had more severe ones of their 
own; but they presented a remarkable 
curiosity in legislation, as anyone might 
see, by looking at the clauses follow- 
ing the 32lst. He did not intend to 
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through them in succession; but 
he thought he might pronounce them 
to be exceedingly arbitrary. He found 
that, having named certain infectious 
diseases, for the notification of which 
provision was made, there was power 
given to the Commissioners, with the 
approval of the Board of Supervision— 
which was something like the Local Go- 
vernment Board in this country—to add 
any other infectious disease to the num- 
ber of those specifically mentioned, 
Then there were powers to remove per- 
sons, to prevent the spread of infectious 
diseases; and ali that had to be done was 
to get a certificate, signed by a medical 
officer, for the removal from a house of 
all the residents therein who were not 
suffering from the disease. The whole 
thing depended upon the discretion of a 
medical officer. .He would ask hon. 
Members how they would like to inflict 
such a law upon their own friends and 
families—to apply it to their own 
houses? Here was a single medical 
officer, who might be a first class man, 
or who might, on the other hand, be a 
very inferior man; and, at all events, as 
a rule, he would be a man who had his 
spurs to win, for the best medical men 
were not likely to take these appoint- 
ments—and upon the certificate of that 
man a whole family might be removed 
at his will and pleasure. Of course, it 
was argued that this sort of thing could 
only be done on the production of a 
certificate signed by a medical officer; 
but, on the production of such a certifi- 
cate, any magistrate might make the 
order. Then there were powers as to 
the disinfection of premises, and so on. 
Of course, ali these provisions were per- 
fectly futile and useless in the case of 
persons who had good houses of their 
own, and who might be as daring and 
as reckless as they pleased; but those 
who happened to be rather poor, and 
who had not a house to themselves, but 
dwelt with others, could not call their 
house their own, or be free from the In- 
spector or the medical officer, who might 
harass them in any way he pleased. He 
would give another specimen. It was 
provided that no one must deposit in 
any midden anything that might com- 
municate any infectious disease. He 
would abstain from reading the clause, 
for decency would not allow it; but it 
was Clause 328. Many of the powers 
given were such as could be much better 
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carried out, not by legislative enact- 
ment, but by coaxing, and by moral 
authority ; and to give to a magistrate 
power to tear away from a family 
those who were most dear to it, whe- 
ther living or dead, and all at the will 
of a medical officer—these were things 
which he must most strongly protest 
against. He believed that the sanitary 
regulation of the burghs of Scotland 
could be much better provided for with- 
out all these terrors and penalties, or the 
lacing of such extensive powers in the 
feuds of the police. One of these sani- 
tary regulations he should like to draw 
attention to fora moment. It provided 
that any person who took in washing, 
and whose house contained anyone sup- 
posed to be suffering from an infectious 
disease, was liable to a penalty for al- 
lowing the linen to go back from her 
house. That affected the poor laundress; 
and here he wished to point out how 
little the other side of the case was 
thought of, for he did not find any pro- 
hibition against those who employed the 
laundress. A man who had a house of 
his own, and who was rich enough to 
order the linen to be sent out, might 
have a child laid up with measles or 
scarlet fever, and might recklessly send 
the whole of the linen used by that child 
to the Jaundress, and infect her family 
with the disease; but if the laundress 
did it she was liable to a penalty. 
That was Clause 230. What he com- 
plained of was that nothing was left to 
personal prudence. Then he came to the 
offences, beginning ‘at Ulause 392, and 
they really formed a curiosity of legal 
study. He could hear an hon. Friend 
rather boasting, as if these were patterns 
to be followed; but he could only say 
that if such enactments were to be ap- 
plied to England, he hoped that all the 
old women of the streets would stand up 
in revolution against them. He would 
mention one provision as a matter of 
curiosity. If anyone used in any way 
whatever any sham bank note, whether 
it was done in sport or not, he would be 
liable to be charged as for an offence in 
Scotland. Then, in the street regula- 
tions, great care was taken in pointing 
out on which side of the street-—whether 
on the right or the left—a man should 
be permitted to drive a cart; and, by 
Sub-section 9 of Clause 393, a penalty 
was provided for the man who was 
driving a cart slowly, and who would not 
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get out of the way quickly enough for 
a swift carriage, perhaps driven by some 
imperious fellow. It was also provided 
that prostitutes and street-walkers should 
beliable to penalties, if they loitered about 
or importuned passengers; and that any- 
body who habitually or persistently im- 
portuned or solicited women or children 
should be liable to penalties. This was 
the first time that such a provision had 
ever been put into a Bill; and it did 
seem to be carrying the law to a point 
that had never been reached before. 
At the same time, he was rather glad to 
see that men who habitually or per- 
sistently importuned were to be put. on 
a more equal footing with the other sex 
for breaking the laws of morality. He 
did not see why the law should not 
be a little levelled down, to put men 
and women more on an equality in 
this matter. Then he found it was 
an offence to place a flower pot in 
an upper window without a sufficient 
guard to it to prevent accidents, or for 
anyone to throw from a roof any slate 
or brick. Surely, these things might 
be left to the natural protection afforded 
by the fact that the man who did this 
sort of thing was liable to damages for 
any accident that might happen, and 
that fact generally induced people to act 
with sufficient caution. If an injury 
was caused, then let the conduct of the 
offending person be an offence. He did 
not wish to waste the time of the House, 
and he thought he had justified, to some 
extent, what he undertook todo. He 
found it was provided that no one under 
the age of 14 years should drive any- 
thing, or be in charge of any vehicle, 
or, he supposed, should even hold a 
horse for a horseman. Then he turned 
to disorderly houses. He did not wish 
to dwell on that subject; but he main- 
tained that the whole policy pursued in 
that matter was to put things into the 
hands of the police, and everybody knew 
the difficulty and danger that ensued 
from that. When the police were em- 
ployed for these matters very great 
risks were run. The proper business of 
the police was to preserve order and to 
detect crime; and when they were pro- 
vided with inducements to watch these 
houses and control them they be- 
came a source of manifest danger to the 
country, for, possessing the power of 
laying informations, or informing their 
superiors of the existence of these places, 
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it was not to be expected that men who 
were being paid 25s. a-week would be 
able to resist the temptations which the 
keepers of disorderly houses would be 
sure to place in their way. It was very 
possible that any policeman might, under 
such circumstances, be corrupted; and 
when a policeman was corrupted it was 
easy to imagine what would be the 
result. The consequence of too great 
severity in the laws was well enough 
known. Where a policeman had power 
to bring a man before the magistrates 
for an offence, the first penalty for 
which was £20, with accumulating penal- 
ties for every subsequent offence, the 
natural result was to make their cities 
whited sepulchres, looking well enough 
outside, but no one knowing what 
abominations were going on inside, or, 
possibly, just outside their boundaries, 
where all the immorality might be con- 
gregated together. Then there was the 
question of the suppression of vagrants. 
It was very desirable tosuppress vagrants; 
but it might be done too cruelly, with 
too great severity—and he believed that 
many people who read the clauses of 
the Bill, from Olause 423 onwards, 
would look upon them as exceeding the 
real requirements of the case. He did 
not think he had wasted the time of the 
House; but he could not pursue this 
particular point any further. He came 
now to brokers and pawnbrokers, and 
he found that they were treated with 
uncommon severity. He found that it 
was not possible for a broker to carry on 
his trade without having his books, and 
the nature of his entries therein, pre- 
scribed for him. Such provisions did 
not repress the dishonest man, who 
would have his books in order with 
sham entries; but the honest trader 
was harassed in every way in carry- 
ing on his business. He had now 
done all that he could in pointing out 
these matters, though he felt that he 
could, perhaps, interest the House by 
continuing the catalogue. Hon. Gentle- 
men who were enamoured of this des- 

otic kind of legislation did not like to 
ie all these things; and, no doubt, it 
would be much easier and more com- 
fortable to pass the Bill and go home to 
bed than to stop there to discuss it. 
But here were 500 clauses to be passed 
in this way long after midnight, and he 
suggested that this was not the way in 
which legislation should be carried on. 
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He did not undervalue the services of 
those of his hon. Friends who sat on the 
Committee, and his personal inclination 
to gratify them would incline him at 
once to withdraw from any further op- 
position, but for the fact that duty was 
a matter far beyond any personal grati- 
fication of that kind. However, he felt 
that the House had now given him a 
sufficient hearing, and he could assure 
hon. Gentlemen that his statement of 
the case had much suffered from his 
anxious desire to bring his remarks 
within as small a compass as possible. 
He begged to move that the House do 
go into Committee on the Bill on that 
day three months. 

Mr. WARTON, in seconding the 
Amendment, desired to say that while 
he had every disposition to believe in 
the good sense of Scotland, he could see 
very little common sense in this Bill, 
which was one of a most extraordinary 
nature, abounding in petty tyrannies, 
and containing so many absurdities and 
tomfooleries that he thought the good 
sense of those Scotchmen who approved 
of it had utterly vanished. The hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) had not at all exaggerated 
the absurdities of the Bill. In this 
country it had been found necessary to 
check the almost insane tendency of 
little petty persons dressed in a little 
brief authority to make tyrannical laws 
in the most Puritanical spirit. If there 
had been collected all the most ridicu- 
lous specimens of regulations that could 
be found, and they had all been concen- 
trated into one single focus of absurdity, 
there could not have been made a worse 
Bill than this. He saw sitting on the 
Treasury Bench opposite the parent of 
the phrase ‘ grandmotherly legisla- 
tion;’’ and he must say that he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would do some- 
thing to rescue his Colleagues from the 
shame that would be cast upon them if 
this Bill were allowed to pass. If such 
a Bill were to pass at all, it should have 
been brought in at an earlier period of 
the Session, when it could have been 
properly discussed and amended. At 
5 o'clock that morning the Govern- 
ment gave way in the case of another 
measure, because the Irish Members 
had the sense to see that the Bill was 
absurd ; but Scotland, it seemed, was to 
be treated differently, and a Bill was to 
be passed to prohibit children under 10 
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rs of age from selling newspapers in 
the wor Some of the cuteusddinany 
provisions of the Bill dealt with swine, 
and the places in which they were to be 
kept. It almost seemed to give colour 
to the view that their Scotch fellow- 
citizens were descendants of the lost 
tribes, for they seemed to have the 
Jewish antipathy to swine. Then the 
curfew was actually to be re-established. 
The old Saxons, who did not like to be 
played with, almost thought that the 
most cruel and bitter thing which their 
conquerors did was to extinguish their 
fires at 8 o’clock; but the curfew was 
actually to be re-established in the 19th 
century in civilized Scotland, or semi-civi- 
lized Scotland, asit ought now to be called. 
Times were to be fixed for lighting and 
extinguishing the lights in common- 
stairs, passages, and private coverts, and 
the order was to be fixed in which the 
occupiers of flats were to be responsible 
for extinguishing the lights. The Nor- 
man Conqueror cruelly fixed a time for 
putting out the lights; but these modern 
people not only said when the lights 
were to go out, but how it was to be 
done, and fixed the order of rotation. 
Then there were regulations as to when 
the stairs were to be swept. The people 
must not sweep their stairs when they 
liked—it was to be a matter of regula- 
tion and law. Then there were regula- 
tions as to the numerous receptacles for 
every kind of filth, mentioned with ela- 
boration and scant decency, in the Bill. 
Without entering into anything uncom- 
monly nasty—though the Bill was full 
of such material—he might mention that 
one bye-law forbade foul water from per- 
colating from one house or building to 
another; and then there were to be 
depots established—a grand word for 
receptacles for bones, carrion, and rags. 
These ridiculous and paltry little matters 
were to be dealt with by a fine of 10s. 
for every day the offence was committed. 
It was difficult to express one’s opinion 
of this without indignation. Then they 
were weak enough to think that they could 
make everyone moral by petty restric- 
tions; but the days of Puritanism had 
gone by. It might be a sad thing 
that women should traverse the streets ; 
but this wretched piece of legislation 
decreed that they must move at a certain 
regulated pace, according to the bye- 
laws. The poor wretch must not loiter. 
Again, the boy who threw a snowball, 
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which was an act contrary to the bye- 
laws—what Member of that House had 
not thrown a snowball ?—was liable to 
severe punishment, and, worse than that, 
the poor boy who flew a kite was also 
liable to be punished. Wherever this 
Act was not extremely tyrannical it was 
supremely ridiculous. Here was another 
instance. If they were building a house 
and were having any lime ground up 
with the plaster, and the wind blew it 
about, that was another crime, because 
they ought to have put down water to 
prevent its being blown about. And 
then there was a moral injunction against 
shaking and beating any carpets or rugs, 
because it was contrary to the bye-laws. 
If one happened to crush up against a 
person in the streets of a town in Scot- 
land, that was a crime; and if a person 
stood on the sill of a window for the 
purpose of cleaning the panes, even if 
the sill were only two feet from the 
ground, he was to be punished. Then 
there was another provision about pieces 
of orange peel being thrown upon the 
pavements, which was also an offence 
under this Act. Hon. Members must 
know that a great number of offences 
set forth in the Bill were punishable at 
Common Law; but that was not suffi- 
cient for the framers of this Bill; they 
must deal with acts of juvenility in the 
way he had described. In Clause 394 
they found an extraordinary provision, 
which he did not think would be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. In that clause 
they were told that no public procession 
should take place without the consent 
of the magistrates. He rather com- 
mended that clause to the consideration 
of Liberal Members who might want to 
get up demonstrations; and he would 
ask them whether it was, or was not, a 
violation of the freedom of the subject ? 
Was it, or was it not, the right of all 
persons to walk in an orderly way 
through ‘the streets in procession? As 
a Tory, he was in favour of the liberty 
of the subject; but he found that 
tyranny was always inflicted by the 
Liberals. He asked them whether it 
was really intended that no public pro- 
cession, not even that of a Sunday School 
with its teachers, should be allowed to 
walk along the streets, however small 
the procession, five, six, or seven, as the 
case might be, without the consent of 
the magistrates? If the Bill were a 


sensible one, he should have no objec- 
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tion to its ‘being read a second time; 
but, under‘the circumstances, he should 
feel it his duty to support the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port; and unless Scotch Members wished 
to cover: themselves with ridicule he 
thought they would do well in following 
his example. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Oommittee,”’ — 
(Mr. Hopwood,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WEBSTER said, without at all 
adopting the views of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), he felt bound to express the strong 
feeling which prevailed in Scotland, that 
sufficient time and opportunity had not 
been allowed for the full consideration 
of this measure. He was in favour of 
the codification of the law, and also, in 
the main, in favour of the Bill itself. 
He had been a Member of the Commit- 
tee, which had devoted the greatest atten- 
tion to this Bill in discussing the clauses 
seriatim for very many days; but he 
could inform the House that the pre- 
vailing feeling in Scotland was one of 
regret with regard to the shortness of 
time at their disposal for the conside- 
ration of the measure. He held in his 
hand a letter from the Town Clerk of 
the Town Council of Aberdeen which 
had passed a Resolution to this effect— 

‘‘That the Town Council are of opinion that 
sufficient time has not been allowed for the con- 
sideration in Scotland of this Bill, as amended, 
and they strongly recommend that it be not 
passed by Parliament during the present Ses- 
s10n. 

The Bill was of enormous length, and it 
embraced the whole field of the duties 
and functions of administration in burghs 
with regard to police, public health, and 
the details of sanitary matters generally. 
The Bill had, no doubt, been carefully 
considered by the Select Committee ; but 
there were very many clauses struck out 
altogether, and many materially altered ; 
and he was sorry to find that the Town 
Council of Aberdeen, at least, did not 
consider that in many cases any improve- 
ment had been effected thereby. There 
had been, besides, many clauses added, 
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and other large changes made, and the 
Bill, as amended, was formally ordered 
by the House to be reprinted so recentl 
as the 18th of the present month; and, 
therefore, he was bound to admit that 
there was some solid ground for the con- 
tention of the public Bodies that they 
had not been allowed sufficient oppor- 
tunity to consider a measure which tra- 
velled over so wide a field, and which 
was of such immense importance. It 
must be considered also that the present 
Bill overrode and superseded the exist- 
ing Police Acts, which had been framed 
with very great care, and which, in 
many of their clauses, were, perhaps, 
actually better than the corresponding 
clauses in this Bill. He felt bound to 
say, in conclusion, that the feeling pre- 
vailing in the burgh which he had the 
honour to represent (Aberdeen) ap- 
peared to him to be very greatly in 
favour of the postponement of the Bill. 
Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that in the remarks which he made at 
an earlier part of the discussion he in- 
tended no reference whatever to the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) with regard to the course he 
had taken in this matter. As a matter 
of fact, he thought that the hon. and 
learned Member was fully justified in 
opposing this Bill. It was not reason- 
able to ask the House to consider a Bill 
containing 529 clauses on the 30th of 
July at 1 o’clock in the morning, espe- 
cially when they remembered that the 
House was still sitting at 5 o’clock yes- 
terday morning. He rose, however, for 
the purpose of offering some observa- 
tions on the course adopted by the hon. 
and learned Member for Stafford (Mr. 
M‘Laren). The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had stated that he would not persist 
in his objection to the Bill; he said he 
was not reconciled to the measure ; but 
he expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
that the Bill would be effectively and 
finally dealt with in ‘another place.” 
Now, he did not think that that was a 
course either creditable to the hon. and 
learned ‘Member or that House. They 
had to decide with regard to the Bill 
upon its merits ; and he thought it likely 
that when the hon. and learned Member 
went into the country he would have 
something to say more or less compli- 
mentary of the other House. And one 
of his complaints would probably be 
that the time spent by hon. Members in 
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the House of Commons in the consider- 
ation of Bills such as this was utterly 
lost in consequence of the action taken 
by the House of Peers. He thought he 
had replied to the observations which 
fell from the hon. and learned Member 
as to whether the Bill should be allowed 
to go into Committee or not. They would 
probably hear the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate on that 
question, as it was that on which would 
probably depend all his hopes of carrying 
the Bill through. In his opinion, it 
would be most regretable, if, in conse- 
quence of the mode in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had dealt with the 
time at their disposal, the labours of 
the Select Committee should be entirely 
lost. Had Her Majesty’s Government 
seen fit to introduce this Bill at a reason- 
able period of the Session, which he 
thought was quite within their power, 
it would have received the amount of 
consideration given it by the Select 
Committee ; and there would have been, 
besides, ample time for it to have been 
discussed and fully considered in that 
House. Believing that the Bill, as a 
whole, was desirable, if the Lord Advo- 
cate persevered in his determination to 
carry it through the Committee stage, 
he should very cordially support him. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, the Bill was 
of a very detailed character, and such as 
only men of great experience in muni- 
cipal affairs could adequately criticize ; 
but it had been very carefully considered 
by the Select Committee. It had issued 
from them within the last two weeks, 
and the earliest day on which his con- 
stituents could have got a copy of the 
amended Bill was last Wednesday morn- 
ing. They proceeded immediately they 
received the Bill to take it into consider- 
ation, and in order to make the position 
plain he would relate to the House what 
took place before the Bill was received. 
The Bill was sent to a Select Committee ; 
according to the Rules of the House 
that Committee sat with closed doors; 
but it was moved in the Committee that 
the public should be admitted in order 
that the various Amendments proposed 
might be reported and the progress of 
the Bill known out-of-doors. But that 
Amendment was defeated, and the re- 
sult was that the municipal authorities 
in Scotland had been unable to follow 
the discussions which had taken place, 
or the Amendments made in the Com- 
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mittee, and that the Bill came down to 


the House ically a new measure, 
He would put it to the Government, in 
view of at had taken place, whether 
it was reasonable, at that period of the 
Session—within, as they hoped, a week 
of the Prorogation, to endeavour to urge 
through the rose a Bill of these enor- 
mous dimensions, which, on account of 
its great elaboration of detail, could not 
possibly be discussed as it ought to be. 
Not only did the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh strongly disapprove the Bill 
being hurried through Parliament with- 
out adequate discussion, but every day 
that the Bill was before the Select Com- 
mittee he received numbers of letters 
asking if such or such a clause was 
retained in the Bill, what was the mean- 
ing of this alteration, was there any 
possibility of having the Bill restored 
its original form, and what opportunity 
there would beof submitting tothe House 
the Amendments thought necessary? The 
Bill had been very carefully considered 
in the Committee; but in the case of 
an enormous measure like this, when a 
great number of Amendments were sug- 
gested, it was almost impossible, with 
even the utmost care, to avoid inserting 
Amendments in one part that were con- 
tradictory of other portions, and to avoid 
the insertion of clauses which were ab- 
solutely incongruous with others. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate must be aware that the 
Bill was full of errors and contradictions, 
and he would ask him what line he pro- 
posed to take with the view of amending 
those defects? Of course, he did not 
consider it the duty of a private Mem- 
ber of the House to attempt to cope 
with the matter; and, for his own part, 
he had only to propose one or two 
Amendments on behalf of his consti- 
tuents. He trusted there would be a ge- 
neral expression of opinion on both sides 
of the House, and he was certain that 
the opinion of all the large burghs 
in Scotland was against the further 
progress of the Bill that Session. 
Finally, he put it to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether it was fair, at that 
late period of the Session, to proceed with 
a Bill of such enormous detail, and 
which could not fail to put in endless 
confusion the whole burgh administra- 
tion of the country ? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he felt bound 
to support the view taken by the hon. 
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Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
with regard to this Bill. Ever since the 
Bill had passed from the Select Com- 
mittee, he had been receiving the 
strongest remonstrances from the au- 
thorities in Glasgow against its being 
allowed to go any further that Session. 
They complained that the Sittings of the 
Select Committee were held in camera, 
and that they knew nothing of what 
was going on, and that they knew 
nothing of the form of the Bill until 
they saw the reprint of it. He had that 
morning received a telegram requesting 
him to replace all the Amendments 
which they had on the Paper, many of 
which had been rejected. They com- 
plained that the Bill had been made 
worse rather than better by the Amend- 
ments which had been introduced into 
it. He had also received a letter from 
Dr. Russell, a man of great authority in 
Glasgow in sanitary matters, who had 
been so successful in stamping out 
small-pox there, and whose opinion was 
deserving of the greatest attention. 
That gentleman wrote to say that the 
Bill, as it stood, was in his opinion un- 
workable, and that he would not like to 
undertake to work it in its present form ; 
and, further, that it would upset many 
private local Acts which had been 
passed. Hehad represented the matter 
to the Lord Advocate, who had given 
his assurance that these things would be 
put right in one way or another, and he 
(Mr. Anderson) had agreed to stop in 
his opposition to the Bill going forward. 
But he was now bound to say that if 
the Bill went forward he should be 
obliged to vote against it. His con- 
stituents in one point considered the 
Bill a very dangerous one, and that was 
in respect of the clause enabling burghs 
to amalgamate ; but they had offered to 
withdraw their opposition to that clause 
if the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would agree to a Royal Com- 
mission to deal with the boundaries of 
the great burghsin Scotland. That the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
refused to do, and the Bill therefore 
found no favour in Glasgow; and con- 
sequently he was satisfied that he should 
be doing his duty to his constituents in 
voting against the Bill going into Com- 
mittee. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he should re- 
gret it as much as anyone, if the Bill 
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did not pass into law; and he confessed 
that he should be astonished if the Lord 
Advocate were to drop the measure 
without making an attempt to get it into 
Committee. Such a course would be 
simply trifling with the people of Scot- 
land, who were most anxious about the 
Bill, and also with regard to the Bill 
for creating a Secretary of State for 
Scotland. He ventured to say that 
those two measures were of far more 
value and consequence to Scotland than 
the Representation of the People Bill, 
because they knew that either this year 
or next the franchise would be extended. 
He was in a position to know what was 
desired in the matter of legislation in 
Scotland, and he could assure the House 
that the people of Scotland were most 
anxious. about this measure. He had 
had the honour of being a Member of 
the Committee upstairs, and he was 
bound to say that nothing could exceed 
the courtesy of their Chairman, the Lord 
Advocate, in all matters relating to the 
Bill. The Bill, he believed, was in a 
shape which provided better law than 
at present existed in Scotland. It might 
be improved, no doubt; but he con- 
sidered it better to pass it now as it was, 
than wait another year for this legisla- 
tion. 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I believe this measure is 
very generally desired throughout Scot- 
land, except in the case of four or five 
of the largest towns which have Acts of 
their own open to grave question; and 
but for these large towns there would 
be no opposition to the Bill at all. In 
1862 a very important measure was 
passed, generally known as the Police 
Act, for Scotland. That Act has been of 
infinite benefit to the populous places of 
that country. We have had 22 years’ 
experience of it, and in the course of 
that time it has been found that in 
several particulars it required amend- 
ment. The consequence was that many 
boroughs and populous places, which 
desired to obtain the benefit of municipal 
institutions, made a representation to 
the Government that it would be ex- 
tremely desirable to amend the measure 
and extend its benefits. Asa result, the 
first edition of this Bill was prepared 
two years ago. I may say it originated 
very much with the Convention of Royal 
Burghs. It has been before the country 
for two years, and has been the subject 
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of a great deal of adjustment, and I am 
not guilty of inaccuracy when I say 
that do not believe there has been any 
Bill placed before this House to which 
there has been so large a contribution 
of assistance and of suggestion from 
the various towns and populous places 
throughout the country. No doubt, we 
should have been very glad if it had 
been in our power to have had the mea- 
sure brought forward at an earlier 

eriod of the Session; but after the Bill 
had been before the country for two 
years it was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of 27 Members, of 
whom 22 were Scotch. We had some 
nine or ten meetings, and the Bill was 
gone through with very great care, with 
the benefit of multitudes of suggestions 
from all the classes interested, and what 
is now before the House is the result. I 
do think it would be a great misfortune 
if the result of so much labour, and, I 
believe, beneficial labour, were lost. The 
number of Amendments on the Paper 
for this evening is very small, and I do 
not think that when we get to them 
their discussion will last any length of 
time. It is only right that the House 
should be aware that the opposition, at 
least so far as we believe, and has been 
indicated by the speaking to-night, has 
come almost entirely, if not entirely, 
from those places which have Acts which 
are open to the very gravest criticism. 
Iam not going to follow what has been 
said by some of my hon. Friends; but I 
may just say that, in framing the mea- 
sure, we had before us the result of the 
labours of the Committee presided over 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) two years ago. We 
had their Report before us, and one of the 
advantages of that Report was that it put 
an end to legislation by separate Private 
Bills, which very often contained pro- 
visions that, if brought before the House 
distinctly in important measures, never 
could become law. The fact of the 
Committee having reported and recom- 
mended against that separate legislation 
in these Bills made it all the more im- 
perative that such a measure as the pre- 
sent should be brought forward. I do 
not desire to delay the House by going 
into arguments as to the different pro- 
visions of the Bill. I gather that there 
is a great majority of Scotch opinion in 
favour of it. We have been very much 
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the circumstances, believing that the Bill 
is a good Bill—I do not know that there 
is any measure which could not be made 
more perfect if the ordinary conditions 
of time and place were to be disregarded 
—and taking into consideration all that 
has conduced to make the Bill what it 
is now, I think it would be a great mis- 
fortune if we did not go into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, he rose for 
the purpose of corroborating what had 
fallen from his hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster), Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan), and Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson). He could assure the 
House that it was with great reluctance 
that he rose to offer any objection to the 
Bill. He knew very well there was a 
very strong feeling in Scotland, espe- 
cially amongst the small boroughs, that 
some such measure as this was neces- 
sary, and that they had waited patiently 
for the Bills which had been brought 
before the House during last year and 
this year. He could quite corroborate 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Lord Advocate had said as to 
the strong desire which existed in Scot- 
land for the measure; but, at the same 
time, for years he had taken an active 
interest in local administration, and, 
having some knowledge of this kind of 
legislation, he was bound to say that he 
was afraid that this Bill, as presented to 
the House, would not fulfil the expecta- 
tions of those who had been so long de- 
siring legislation. He made that state- 
ment with great reluctance, because, as 
he said, he believed the Bill contained 
many very valuable provisions. Look- 
ing at its full sense, at the manner in 
which it was drafted in the first instance 
—or, he might say, at the manner in 
which it was constructed—and consider- 
ing that it had passed through Commit- 
tee, and that great care and attention 
had been devoted to it, he was very re- 
luctant to offer opposition to it; but, in 
passing through the Select Committee, 
it had been so altered that many of the 
large boroughs had not had time to con- 
sider what its present effect would be. 
He could not describe himself as adverse 
to the measure; but, from representa- 
tions which had been made to him by 
authorities in his own burgh—particu- 
larly by the police clerk, who was one of 
the most experienced police clerks in 
Scotland—it seemed there was a very 
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strong feelin 
allow the Bill to be thought over by the 
country for another year before being 
nmenys These representations, he was 
ound to say, corresponded with his own 
opinion. From his own experience in 
matters of this kind, he was afraid that 
the measure would disappoint those who 
looked forward with so much pleasure 
and satisfaction to its passing. Alto- 
ther, therefore, if the hon. and learned 
ember for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
pressed his Resolution, he (Mr. Hender- 
son) should have to support it, although 
from very different reasons to those 
which prompted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in bringing it forward. He, 
in fact, took this opportunity of protest- 
ing against the line the hon. and learned 
Gentleman took with reference to these 
Bills promoted by Scotch burghs. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
look at these matters from a purely poli- 
tical point of view, and—as he under- 
stood from his remarks, and as he could 
show if necessary—knew nothing what- 
ever of local administration. If he had 
known anything about it, he would never 
have uttered the sentiments he had 
uttered in that House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken the 
strongest objection to the Bill pro- 
posed in 1882 by his (Mr. Henderson’s) 
own burgh (Dundee), and also to the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie), who had fallen into 
the same mistake of bringing the Bill in 
as a small private measure. The great 
objection taken to the Dundee Bill, 
which was a Consolidating Bill, relating 
to clauses which had been in operation 
for 11 years, with the sanction of the 
House, to the great benefit of the com- 
munity, was that it was proposed to re- 
enact these clauses in it with the full 
consent of the inhabitants. The sani- 
tary provisions of the present measure, 
instead of being too stringent, were, in 
his opinion, too Jax, and that was one of 
the reasons why Dundee objected to the 
Bill. The Lord Advocate had stated 
that legislation in respect of these mat- 
ters had fallen back since 1862, and that 
the large boroughs had been obliged to 
promote local Acts of their own to remedy 
the existing evils. Well, the fault he 
(Mr. Henderson) found with the Bill 
was that, instead of bringing up the 
general law of Scotland to the advanced 
position reached by the burghs which 
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it proposed to level down these par- 
ticular burghs to the condition of the 
whole country. It would level down, 
instead of bringing the whole country up 
to the position which the burghs he re- 
ferred to had arrived by long expe- 
rience of the defects of the existing 
law. In the present Bill a retrograde 
reactionary step was taken. He felt 
very strongly on this point, and in Com- 
mittee he should have to bring forward 
many Amendments. Some Amendments 
he had put on the Paper; but there 
were many more which he should have 
to move which he had been unable to 
bring forward up to this time; and he 
believed there were other hon. Members 
in the same position as himself. Though 
the Motion for going into Committee 
were passed, there would still be a great 
deal to do. The Amendments on the 
Paper did not by any means represent 
the number which would be put down if 
they got into Committee. He made these 
remarks, as he had said, with the greatest 
reluctance. He should have been much 
better pleased if he could have found 
himself able to support the Lord Advo- 
cate in pushing forward the measure. 
He should have supported it if it had not 
been for the conviction that if it were 
passed it would, instead of reflecting 
credit on the legislation of this year, so 
far as Scotland was concerned, tend to 
the reverse state of things, and prove 
provocative of opposition and objection. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
were many things in the Bill of which 
he did not approve, and which he should 
be glad to see altered; but, for the most 
part, these clauses referring to them 
were of a re-enacting and consolidating 
character. They had heard quite enough 
from hon. Members representing im- 
portant towns in Scotlard —and they 
had also heard the mild and mitigated 
protest of the Lord Advocate—to show 
the extravagance of the Acts in force 
in some towns in Scotland. These Acts 
did not always meet with the con- 
currence and approval of the Local Au- 
thorities; and he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had come to the conclusion that it would 
be better to go forward with this Bill, 
and get a reasonable measure passed for 
the whole of Scotland, than to allow 
these eccentric Acts in force in some 
Scotch towns longer to prevail. For his 
own part, he was entirely in favour of 
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the policy which guided the Committee 
of 1882, to which reference had been 
made, and which guided the Committee 
which had been sitting this year. He 
trusted the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) would see 
that this measure was a step in the right 
direction. The Lord Advocate had been 
of great service in 1882, when the Scotch 
Improvement Bills were under considera- 
tion, in getting some extravagant pro- 
visions cut out of them. ‘The right 
hon. and learned Lord had been very 
much struck by the views which pre- 
yailed on that Committee; and it had, 
evidently, been his intention and desire 
in framing the Bill to have regard to 
those views. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
would be very sorry indeed if they were 
not to go into Committee on the Bill. 
Mr. DICK-PEDDIE wished to point 
out that the Scotch Members who had 
spoken against proceeding with the Bill 
were, without exception, Representatives 
of the large burghs, which had already 
Acts of their own. It might be of no 
great consequence to these large burghs 
that a general measure, such as that be- 
fore the House, should pass; but it was 
of very great importance to the small 
burghs, which had not the benefit of 
special Acts, that there should be a con- 
solidation of the various imperfect gene- 
ral Acts, under which their police and 
sanitary affairs were regulated. At the 
same time, it was most desirable that 
the large burghs should be freed from 
the tyrannical provisions which were 
found in their special Acts. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) spoke of Edinburgh as *‘ en- 
joying”’ its Acts. He(Mr. Dick-Peddie) 
had been a citizen of Edinburgh for a 
much longer time than his hon. Friend ; 
and he could testify that, by many of his 
fellow-citizens, the provisions of the 
local Acts were regarded as most oppres- 
sive. The Acts would have been found 
intolerable, had it not been that the 
authorities did not venture to enforce 
many of the powers conferred on them 
by these Acts. He sympathized gene- 
rally with much that had fallen from his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) regarding the 
undue interference with personal liberty, 
authorized by some of the local Acts, 
and the inquisitorial nature of many of 
their provisions; but he thought that 
some of the criticisms of the measure 
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now before the House, which had fallen 


from his hon. Friend, would not have 
been made had he been more familiar 
with Scotland than he was. While the 
Bill before the House contained clauses 
which might be objected to, it went far 
in the direction of modifying the strin- 
gency of many provisions found in 
existing local Acts; and, therefore, 
he trusted the House would agree to 
proceed with it. The small burghs 
wished to have a consolidation of the 
various Acts regulating their police and 
sanitary affairs. Though hon. Members 
said that Edinburgh enjoyed its Act, 
and had done so for many years, those 
who had resided in the Scotch capital 
for a long period—longer than those hon. 
Members—knew that it did not enjoy 
the advantages which were supposed to 
have been conferred upon it. If similar 
Acts were in force in England, it would 
not be long before there would be a re- 
volution in the country. Seeing that 
the present was a modified Act, he 
trusted that the House would take it 
into consideration. . 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) when he said that the small 
burghs desired to have a consolidation 
of their various Acts, and that an Act 
should be passed which would be gene- 
rally applicable to the small burghs. 
He must say, however, as representing 
two small burghs, that he understood 
they were opposed to the Bill. Asa 
matter of fact, he had presented a Peti- 
tion from one of them, the other day, 
against the passing of the Bill. Speak- 
ing from his own experience—and he 
must claim to have had some experience 
of local administration—he thought the 
measure, in many of its parts, was very 
unworkable, and required a great deal 
more adjustment, consideration, and 
amendment than it had, apparently, re- 
ceived. Hesympathized with the views 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) to a great ex- 
tent. Many of the clauses of the Bill 
gave extreme powers—utterly despotic 
powers—to the police. He had made 
some attempt to modify them; but was 
bound to say he had met with little sup- 
port on the Committee. A great many 
people thought tiat these powers could 
only be applied against evilly-disposed 
persons. lf that were so, there would 
not be much to object to; but it must be 














remembered that the application of the 
clauses in the Bill lay, in the first place, 
in the hands of the policemen who exer- 
cised the powers they had in many cases 
in an arbitrary manner. The chief 
power would be exercised by the magis- 
trates or baillies, as they were called in 
Scotland—very excellent gentlemen, no 
doubt, but gentlemen who knew very 
little about the law. They were very 
respectable townspeople ; but, however 
respectable townspeople might be, it 
could not be expected of them that they 
should know much about the Laws of 
Evidence, or even enough to be able to 
say what was evidence, and what was 
not. He was, therefore, very reluctant 
to give such powers as some of those 
contained in the Bill to ordinary citizens. 
The Lord Advocate said that many of 
the Police Bills, under which many 
large towns were governed, would not 
be able to withstand the scrutiny of the 
House. Well, he (Mr. Barclay) would 
say that many of the clauses of this Bill 
would not be able to withstand the 
scrutiny of the House. They were 
very stringent—seriously affecting the 
liberty of the subject—and he did not 
think that if they were brought under 
the scrutiny of the House there would be 
the smallest chance of their becoming 
law. He had another objection to the 
Bill. The Lord Advocate said that one 
of its objects was to prevent burghs, for 
the future, coming to Parliament for 
separate enactments. Now, he did not 
think this measure would be applicable 
to the case of small burghs growing 
into large ones. From his own ex- 
perience, he knew how, when a 
burgh grew, and new streets and 
pavements and municipal arrange- 
ments became necessary, how necessary 
it was to come to the House for a special 
Act dealing with these improvements. 
The clauses embodied in this Bill were 
very much the same as the law already 
existing in the burghs, but which was 
from time to time found to be insufficient. 
He was, therefore, of opinion that in 
these respects, at all events, the Bill was 
open to very considerable amendment, 
so as to make it workable and applicable 
to the cases of all the burghs, whether 
small or large—particularly to small 
burghs, to enable them to grow from 
time to time without a special Act. For 
the reasons he had given, speaking on 
behalf of two small burghs at least 
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within his own constituency, he thought 
it would be much better for the con- 
sideration of the Bill to be deferred till 
another Session. To make it a work- 
able Bill and insure the purpose in- 
tended, a good deal more consideration 
than it had yet received should be given 
to the Bill. No doubt the Select Com- 
mittee —of which he had had the honour 
to be a Member—had devoted a con- 
siderable amount of attention to the 
measure; but he did not think sufficient 
attention had been given to it to make it 
what it ought to be. The Session had 
not provided sufficient time to make the 
Bill such as deserved to receive general 
support. He should support the Motion 
of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Hopwood). 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he must express 
the great regret he felt at the opposition 
which had developed itself against this 
Bill on the part uf some of the Repre- 
sentatives of the large burghs in Scot- 
land. The burgh he had the honour 
to represent (Leith) was, perhaps, the 
largest in Scotland which had not a 
Police Act of its own. It was at present 
under the General Police Act of 1862; 
and he could assure the House—after 
having been very lately in conversation 
with some of the members of the Cor- 
poration of Leith—that that burgh most 
cordially approved of the Bill, and 
earnestly hoped it might pass into law 
that Session. He was sure the opinion 
the Corporation of Leith entertained was 
the opinion of all other Corporations 
under the General Police Act. The Bill 
made provision for a great many new 
wants which had sprung up in connec- 
tion with municipal government since 
the passing of the Act of 1862; and it 
embodied all that was really useful, and 
all that was defensible, and all that was 
reasonable in the Act of 1852, as well as 
all that was cefensible in the different 
Private Acts which had been obtained 
by the various burghs since the Act of 
1862 was passed. ‘I'he measure—as had 
been already stated—after having passed 
its second reading, was referred to a 
large representative Select Committee, 
by whom it was carefully scrutinized, 
and gone over at the expense of much 
timeand labour. He might say, further, 
that the Bill had the cordial approval of 
the Convention of Royal and Parliamen- 
tary Burghs; and he thought he might 
say, with the exception of one or two of 
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the largest towns, had thecordial approval 
of public opinion throughout Scotiand. 
Furthermore, he might say that the Bill 
was framed in such a way as to deal 
most leniently with the large towns 
which were now opposed to it. Out of 
seven parts of the Bill there were only 
two made obligatory, and those two were 
concerned with police offences, and penal- 
ties, and sanitary regulations. He ap- 
pealed to the House whether it was nut 
desirable that all the burghs in the coun- 
try should be placed under one uniform 
law as to police offences and penalties ? 
Whence came the opposition to the Bill 
which had developed itself that night? 
It had come partly from hon. Members 
who had no connection with Scotland at 
all; but that was not where the real op- 
position had come from. The real op- 
position lay amongst certain Municipal 
Corporations of Scotland, and it had 
been expressed by their Representatives, 
not as the individual opinions of these 
gentlemen themselves, but as the opi- 
nions furnished to them by the Local 
Authorities of burghs which had their 
own Acts—Local Authorities who were 
really the authors of those Acts. It was 
natural that the authors of those Acts 
should be in love with them, and should 
think they were the perfection of muni- 
cipal government. He frankly admitted 
that in many aspects the clauses of these 
Local Acts were most useful for local pur- 
poses. Some of the clausés referring to 
police offences were useful, no doubt ; but 
there were other clauses in the Private 
Acts of a different character. Many of 
them were most indefensible encroach- 
ments upon private rights, arid upon the 
liberty of the subject under the Common 
Law; and it was only last year—as had 
already been noticed that night—that the 
House had found that the practice of 
putting these indefensible stipulations 
into Private Bills had reached to such a 
height that it was compelled to interfere 
and prevent the practice from going 
further. He would only give the House 
one instance of the way in which these 
clauses in the private measures acted to 
the detriment of the people living in 
neighbouring towns. The Burgh of 


Edinburgh had obtained a very strict and 
stringent private Police Act in 1875. In 
that Act there were clauses referring to 
the regulation of improper houses. Those 
clauses were of such a nature that raids 
were made on the houses, and the inmates 
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were driven out of the Burgh of Edin- 
burgh. The burgh which he represented 
(Leith) lay contiguous to Edinburgh, 
the division line being often only a 
formal one running down the centre of 
a street; and what was the consequence 
to Leith of this exceptional clause, which 
had been slipped into the Edinburgh 
Act merely because there was no one 
present to prevent it, the Bill being 
passed as a private measure? In fact, 
with regard to that Private Bill the Earl 
of Redesdale in ‘‘another place” de- 
clared that if anyone lifted his little 
finger against it, he would prevent the 
Bill being passed, saying also—‘‘ If Edin- 
burgh is unanimous in demanding such 
a Bill I must give it to them; but God 
forbid that I should ever find myself in 
Edinburgh after this Bill has been 
passed!” To such an extent had this 
exceptional legislation on the part of 
Edinburgh acted to the detriment of 
Leith that the state of things had become 
intolerable. A Memorial had been pre- 
sented by the inhabitants of the districts 
in Leith which these people had invaded, 
stating the condition of things brought 
about by these persons in the neigh- 
bourhood. This district was imme- 
diately adjoining Edinburgh, and the 
Memorialists complained that since the 
Act came into operation in 1875 they had 
been sorely afflicted by these people, 
and that there were now in the district 
59 brothels, containing 177 prostitutes, 
conducted in the most shameless manner, 
and exercising a most injuriousinfluence, 
the behaviour of the inmates, even in the 
broad daylight in Leith Walk and other 
places, being most indecent. They added 
that the effect had been to lower the 
value of property in the neighbourhood, 
to drive respectable people away, and 
alter entirely the character of the locality. 
Now, he would not say for a moment that 
it was in the power of that House to put 
down immorality; but he did say that 
Parliament was bound to interfere to 
compel each different locality to bear its 
own burden of the mischief, and to pre- 
vent its neighbours from being inun- 
dated by its moral sewage. The pro- 
posal in this Bill to make the keeping 
of an improper house an offence, and to 
make the penalties uniform through- 
out the country, would have that effect ; 
and he trusted the Lord Advocate 
would not be turned aside by any selfish 
representations on the part of large 
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towns, such as Edinburgh, from using 
every effort to pass the Bill into law in 
the present Session. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that hav- 
ing sat on the Committee of 1882, and 
for 30 days this Session on a similar 
Committee, he should like to say a few 
words on the facts of the question. The 
Scotch Bill which came before the Com- 
mittee of 1882 was, without any excep- 
tion, the worst of them all, and the most 
grotesque; and he should be within the 
mark if he said that the Committee 
struck out 100 clauses from that Bill. 
They were very much assisted in that 
by the Lord Advocate. He agreed in the 
necessity for some general legislation 
with reference to sanitary matters, and 
the Report of the Committee strongly 
urged that with reference to England 
and Wales. This was an attempt, and 
a very praiseworthy attempt, on the part 
of the Lord Advocate to secure general 
legislation for Scotland; but he wanted 
to ask the Government how they were 
going to deal with this as a practical 
matter of business when winding up the 
affairs of the Session? This was not, as 
he understood it, exceptional legislation, 
but a general enactment of what the 
House thought should be the law which 
ought to prevail in Scotland; and no 
doubt it would be argued that if it was 
good for Scotland it was good for Eng- 
Jand and Wales. The Bill had been sent 
toa Select Committee, which he thought 
most unfortunately sat with closed doors. 
The Committee only sat for nine or ten 
days; and, therefore, it must be assumed 
that there was a vast mass of matter still 
demanding consideration, if they were 
to pass any general legislation which 
would be quoted as a precedent. Several 
of the clauses which had been read that 
night had been struck out unanimously 
by the Committee of which he was a 
Member, for they would not allow 
them to apply to England, considering 
them improper and oppressive. The 
Members of that Committee could not 
sit still and be parties to passing for 
Scotland enactments which they had 
reported ought not to be applied to 
England. There were 429 clauses in 
this Bill; it was now 2 o’clock on the 
80th of July; when the Government had 
got their last Votein Supply they would 
bring in the Appropriation Bill and close 
the Session with a view to the Autumn 
Session ; and, valuable as this Bill might 
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be, was there any reasonable prospect 
of its receiving that consideration 
which it deserved and ought to have? 
He did not think Scotland would suffer 
by the Bill standing over for six 
months for consideration. That in- 
terval would enable Local Authorities 
to give it careful consideration and sug- 
gest Amendments next Session, and the 
Bill next year would have that moral 
support which it had not at the present 
time, and would be the more likely to 
secure the general approbation of the 
House. He hoped the Government 
would say whether they thought that 
on the 30th of July, when they were in- 
tending to wind up the Session within a 
few days, they could pass a contentious 
Bill containing between 400 and 500 
clauses; and whether they could expect 
the House to give time and attention to 
a portion of the Bill, and then turn round 
and say it was useless to attempt to pro- 
ceed with it. He thought they had a 
right to ask the Government to say 
either that they would go on with the 
Bill to the bitter end, even to the end 
of August, or that they would abandon 
it now. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL agreed with 
many hon. Members that some Bill of 
this kind was required in Scotland; but 
he also agreed that this Bill was of too 
voluminous a character, and dealt with 
subjects too complicated, to be properly 
considered at that period of the Session. 
It must also be considered that the Bill 
was not known in Scotland in its pre- 
sent form, for it had been considerably 
altered by the Committee, and Scotch 
Members were receiving letters from 
Scotland every day with regard to it, 
showing that there was a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with many of the altera- 
tions made by the Committee. It would, 
he thought, be a misfortune if a measure 
of this kind was rushed through Par- 
liament at the end of the Session; and 
it would, therefore, be better to post- 
pone legislation upon this subject until 
the country had had a fuller opportunity 
of considering the Bill in its altered 
form. He hoped the Lord Advocate 
would reconsider his decision, and agree 
to postpone this measure until another 
Session, 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he tho- 
roughly agreed with every word of the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). It should 




















be remembered that a considerable ma- 
jority of Members were againstthis Bill, 
and had announced that they would vote 
against it. Four or five of the Members 
who had spoken that night had depre- 
cated proceeding with it further. Some 
Members from Scotland surrounding 
him had said a good deal in favour of 
the Bill; but they would vote with the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood); and, therefore, under 
all the circumstances, it would, he 
thought, be unreasonable to go on with 
it now. 

Mr. GRAY observed, that it was com- 
monly said to require a surgical opera- 
tion to get a joke into the head of a 
Scotchman; but after looking at this 
Bill he thought there was no truth in 
that saying. The Bill contained some 
of the most comical provisions. Clause 
829 provided a penalty against ‘any 
person who attempts to commit a false- 
hood.” He supposed the Bill only ap- 
plied to Scotchmen, as Scotchmen in 
Scotiand, and within a special district. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the hon. Member had 
been misled by the punctuation. ‘‘ False- 
hood and fraud” was the name in Scot- 
land for the well-known crime of swind- 
ling. 

Mr. GRAY said, he presumed that 
the penalty would only apply to a cer- 
tain district. Then the police regulations 
in Part VII. were of thé most extra- 
ordinary character. A boy who dropped 
a piece of orange peel, or laid hold of 
the end of a cart without the express 
permission of the owner, and so on, was 
to be punished by a fine of 40s. Really, 
to ask the House of Commons at the end 
of the Session to discuss all those details 
was something too preposterous. There 
was a provision against cruelty to ani- 
mals, and another providing a penalty 
for anyone who drove a bull through 
the streets unless the bull had a ring 
through its nose, which, of course, was 
not at all cruelty to the beast. If these 
provisions were intended to be enforced 
they were really of a most tyrannical 
character. For instance, a medical man 
must not send out circulars even en- 
closed in envelopes, without being liable 
to penalties. He did not wish to detain 
the House; but there was a provision 
that any person who hung from the 
back of any cart or carriage was to be 
punished ; and, again— 
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“Tf any persons shall stand together in the 
street so as to annoy foot passengers ’’— 
not so as to obstruct them, but only so 
as to annoy them—they were to be liable 
to punishment ; and— 

‘*Tf any person loiters, sits, or lies, on the foo 
way to the annoyance of the foot passengers,” 
he should be fined. In fact, under this 
Bill people might be fined for anything. 
The only excuse for these provisions was, 
he supposed, that the Bill was not in- 
tended to be carried out. No person 
might have a bagatelle or a billiard- 
table. With regard to the regulations 
for disorderly houses, no doubt the 
special constituency which the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) repre- 
sented would desire to have some re- 
gulations of that kind after the history 
he had given; but after the statistics 
that had been given he thought no 
one else would desire to impose such 
ridiculous regulations as these. It could 
not be seriously intended to enforce the 
provisions of the Bill. Any person find- 
ing any goods and not giving them up was 
to be subject to a penalty. He did not 
think it could be seriously intended to 
enforce that. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked for some 
authoritative statement as to the pros- 
pect before the House. It would be ob- 
jectionable for English Members to in- 
terfere with Scotch Business, and he did 
not mean to do so, except to say that it 
would be a most extraordinary thing if 
a Bill of this magnitude should be 
passed through Parliament without any 
proper public discussion; without even 
a discussion on the second reading, 
and after a few Sittings of a Commit- 
tee upstairs, and without any Reports 
of their proceedings having been pub- 
lished. If the Bill was a valuable 
one it must not be pushed through at 
the tail end of the Session, but must be 
deliberately entered upon. His object 
in speaking was to ask what the Go- 
vernment intended to do with regard to 
general Business. To go on with this 
Bill seemed to him a breach of the un- 
derstanding generally arrived at. It 
was understood that contentious Busi- 
ness was not to be proceeded with, and 
that the Government were strongly op- 
posed to any such Business being en- 
tered upon. He would like to know 
why the Home Secretary had withdrawn 
his London Government Bill if that was 
not the case. If they were to enter upon 
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any Bill of length and importance, that 
Bill, having advanced so far, was entitled 
to be taken up. He was satisfied that 
nothing would be lost by taking the 
winter for a fair and careful considera- 
tion of this measure, and that it could 
be entered upon early next Session, and 
passed with greater satisfaction than was 
now possible. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he thought the 
House had a right to a categorical 
answer to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler)—namely, whether the Govern- 
ment did or did not intend to carry this 
Bill to its conclusion? If they did, the 
House must prepare to sit until Septem- 
ber. If they did not, they were wasting 
time, and it was not fair to ask Members 
to make a House for them to take up 
Bills which they did not intend to push 
to a legitimate end. He hoped that be- 
fore the House went into Committee the 
Government would give some answer to 
that question. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Of 
course, the Government are in the hands 
of the House, and more particularly of 
the Scotch Members, upon a measure of 
this kind. Certainly, the Government 
had very strong reason to believe with 
reference to this Bill that there was—I 
will not say a unanimous, but—a pre- 
dominant agreement on the part of 
Scotch Members in favour of this Bill; 
but when the Division is taken we shall 
see what the opinion of the Scotch Mem- 
bers is, and, of course, the Government 
will be guided very much by the result 
of the Division. Everybody knows that 
a Bill of this kind affords opportunities 
for opposition; but certainly this Bill 
having been through a Select Commit- 
tee, we supposed that, with the exception 
of several large towns in Scotland which 
had Bills of their own, and did not want 
any general Bill, the greater part of 
Scotland was in favour of this Bill, and 
wanted it. The Government were pre- 
pared to go as far as they could to try 
to pass this Bill into law this Session ; 
but this question must be decided very 
much by the Division about to be taken. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 58; Noes 
32: Majority 26.—(Div. List, No. 193.) 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Ur, Iliingworth 
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( Distreets) Bilt. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN: I beg to move that 
the Chairman do now report Progress. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. — (Mr, 
H‘Laren.) 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): We will agree to reporting 
Progress after the 1st clause is disposed 
of. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Mr. GRAY: It is moved that the 
Chairman do report Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday. 


CHARTERED COMPANIES BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


[pitt 304.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Oommittee, and 
reported, without Amendment. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I would appeal to the 
House to allow the Bill to be read a 
third time—looking at the period of the 
Session, and at the fact that the measure 
is only a small one. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) (DIS- 
TRICTS) BILL.—[Bux 311.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Questior. proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land.) 


Cotonen NOLAN said, he did not 
think there was much harm in the Bill. 
It seemed to him to afford a great oppor- 
tunity to the Executive for removing & 
blot in the Public Health Act by which 
Town Commissioners were precluded 
from borrowing money to build Town 
Halls unless they were sanitary authori- 
ties. That was a most absurd state of 
things. It was a mistake in the legisla- 
tion of the past, and the Government 
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ought to pass a Bill and rectify the error 
as soon as possible. 

Motion agreed to. 


Infants 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 


[prix 307.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I understand there is 
no opposition to the House going into 
Committee on this Bill; but the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), I believe, desires to move an 
Amendment in Committee. I shall, 
therefore, propose to take the Committee 
stage pro formd—moving at once, when 
in Committee, to report Progress. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (REPEAL, 
&c.) BILL.—[{ Brix 254.] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Mr. HIBBERT said, there were three 
Amendments, two being méant to amplify 
and explain an Amendment in the 4th 
clause of the Bill by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), the others being merely 
explanatory as to auditors. 

Mr. WARTON said, he merely wished 
to complain that no means were adopted 
to bring before the notice of the House 
what the Lords’ Amendments were—not 
only in the case of this Bill, but in the 
case of all other Bills. There were no 
Amendments on the Paper to-day, and 
no one, but, he supposed, those in charge 
of the Bill, had any opportunity of 
knowing what the Amendments were. 
He must acknowledge the courtesy with 
which the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Hibbert) had met him; 
but he must insist that the House should 
be afforded some better opportunity 
than at present existed of knowing 
what was going on between the one 
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ful whether anyone but himself and the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hibbert) knew what, 
in the present instance, the Lords’ 
Amendments were. To his mind it was 
a serious defect in the proceedure of the 
House that there was no way of inform- 
ing hon. Members, as they ought to be 
informed, of what was going on, and 
what Amendments were being con- 
sidered. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


INFANTS’ BILL.—[Brxxz 308. ] 
(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Horace Davey, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Staveley Hill.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. BRYCE: I move that this Bill, 
as amended, be now considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.’’—( Mr. Bryce.) 

Mr. WARTON : I rise to Order—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Bryce) is in charge 
of the Bill; he has a right to make the 
Motion. 

Mr. WARTON: I have a right to be 
heard. I have given Notice of a Motion 
to re-commit the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Bryce) is in 
Order. 

Mr. WARTON: I have a right to be 
heard. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not the 
case; the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is disorderly. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE: I beg to move that 
this Bill be re-committed with respect 
to a new Clause. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed in re- 
spect of a new Clause (Court may make 
orders as to custody).’”’—( Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. WARTON: With the utmost 
deference, Mr. Speaker, I beg to call 
your attention to the fact that, under 
Standing Order 375, I was entitled to 
move my Motion. The words of the 
Standing Order are very distinct indeed, 
as it appears to me; and I now put it to 
you whether the fact of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the 
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has not precluded him from the right to 
re-commit the Bill generally ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport is entitled 
to raise this question. He can move to 
leave out the words ‘‘in respect of a 
new Olause;” and, if the Motion is 
carried, he can move the general re- 
commitment of the Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
know what the form of the Motion be- 
fore the House was, as it was not on the 
Paper; but he desired to move that the 
Bill be re-committed as a whole, or to 
strike out the words ‘‘in respect of a 
new Clause.”’ He wished to call attention 
to the manner in which the Bill was 
carried through the Committee last 
week. It was considered two days— 
first on Tuesday, and the Committee 
was then ordered for Thursday; but, 
by subsequent arrangement, the day 
was altered to Friday, and the con- 
sequence of that, to his (Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s) knowledge, was that several hon. 
Members who had intended to take part 
in the discussion in Committee were not 
present. It was probably owing to that 
circumstance that the Bill came before 
them in its present form, a form which 
all must confess a very awkward one. 
Clause 3, it seemed to him, was in a 
shape which was quite nonsensical. The 
hon. and learned Member in charge of 
the Bill had given Notice of two new 
Clauses on Report, and there were a 
large number of Amendments, some of 
which, he submitted, were necessary to 
make the measure a workable one. If 
the Bill was to pass at all, it was very 
unfortunate that they should have all 
these Amendments on Report. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ in respect of a new Clause.” 
—(HMr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he was very sorry 
that he should have appeared disorderly 
in trying to press a point on Mr. 
Speaker when Mr. Speaker did not 
think he was right in so doing. He 
(Mr. Warton) had given Notice of his 
Motion; he did not wish to argue the 
point; but desired to apologize if he 
had been disorderly in putting to Mr. 
Speaker what he thought he was en- 
titled to put. He was within the hear- 
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on Friday night, when the Solicitor 
General took a lively interest in the Bill. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, it 
would be remembered, was opposed to 
reporting Progress, a Motion for which 
was made because there was an extra- 
ordinary clause in the Bill, a clause 
which had not met with the approval of 
the House. There had been a dispute 
as to whether tke clause should be with- 
drawn or Progress should be reported, 
Ultimately the clause was withdrawn, 
on the understanding that it should be 
brought forward again in a modified 
form. He found to-day that very slight 
alteration had been made in accordance 
with the Amendment proposed by him- 
self to the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce). ‘The obnoxious provision 
had only been slightly altered. But, 
irrespective of that, it was obviously the 
feeling of the Committee with regard to 
the Bill—which was an important one, 
affecting the relations existing between 
husband and wife, between father and 
mother and child, and bringing up a 
great number of important questions— 
that it should not be gone on with this 
Session. The 2nd clause had been cut 
out, and was to be very materially 
altered ; and, seeing that it was such an 
important measure, interfering so seri- 
ously with domestic relations, it should 
not be proceeded with at so late an hour 
in the morning; but, under any circum- 
stances, it was important that it should 
go back to Committee, for the reason 
that, on Report, Members could only 
speak once on each Amendment. They 
could have fairer, fuller, and freer dis- 
cussion in Committee, and could lay 
their heads together and see what could 
be done to improve the Bill. The Soli- 
citor General was very fair and candid 
in the matter on Friday; and he (Mr. 
Warton) would put it to him whether 
the Bill should not be now re-com- 
mitted ? 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he wished to 
make an observation on a point of pro- 
cedure and Order. He believed that all 
the objection the last time the Bill was 
before them was to a particular clause 
now withdrawn. It had been omitted 
by the hon. and learned Member in 
charge of the measure, and another was 
to be substituted for it. What he 
wanted to know was, where they were 
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to see this new clause? It was not on 
the Paper. 


Mr. BRYCE: It is on the Paper. 

Cotoyet NOLAN: The clause moved 
last time ? 

Mr. BRYCE: No; the substituted 
clause. 

CotoneL NOLAN: That, then, is 
satisfactory. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
5: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 194.) 


Main Question put. 


Bill re-committed. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BRYCE said, he had to move 
the new Clause—‘‘Court may make 
orders as to custody.” It provided that 
the Court might, on application, make 
order for the custody of the infant. He 
had omitted all reference to the ques- 
tion of religion and education, to which 
objection was taken at the last Sitting, 
and he hoped the Committee would see 
no objection now to accepting it. 


New Clause :— 

(Court may make orders as to custody.) 

‘* The court may, upon the application of the 
mother of any infant (who may apply without 
next friend), make such order as it may think 
fit regarding the custody of such infant, having 
regard to the welfare of the infant, and to the 
conduct of the parents, and to the wishes as 
well of the mother as of thé father, and may 
alter, vary, or discharge such order on the ap- 
plication of either parent, or, after the death of 
either parent, of any guardian under this Act,”’ 


—tbrought up, and read the first time. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Bill reported, as amended. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Mr. BRYCE said, the clause of which 


he had given Notice he moved in conse- 
quence of a suggestion of the Solicitor 
General. 
moval of proceedings and to appeals, 
giving either party to a case power to 
make application for the removal of the 
case from the County Court, or in Scot- 
land from the Sheriff’s Court, to the 
Superior Court—namely, the High Court 
of Justice in England or Ireland, or to 
the Court of Session in Scotland. Pre- 
cedents in regard to the removal of cases 
had been followed in either case. There 
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was also a provision for an appeal from 
the County Court or Sheriff’s Court de- 
cisions to the Superior Court in England, 
Treland, or Scotland. 


New Clause :— 

(As to removing proceedings and appeals.) 

‘* (In England and Ireland when any applica- 
tion has been made under this Act to a county 
court the High Court of Justice may, at the 
instance of any party to such application, order 
such application to be removed to the High 
Court of Justice and there proceeded with be- 
fore a judge of the Chancery Division, on such 
terms as to costs or otherwise as it may think 


roper. 

Pe In England and Ireland an appeal shall lie 
to the High Court of Justice from any order 
made by a county court under this Act; and, 
subject to any Rules of Court made after the 
passing of this Act, any such appeal shall-be 
heard by a judge of the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice at Chambers or in 
Court, as he shall direct. 

‘*In Scotland any application made under 
this Act toa sheriff court may be removed to the 
court of session, at the instance of any party, 
in the manner provided by and subject to the 
conditions prescribed by the ninth section of 
‘ The Sheriff Court (Scotland) Act, 1877.’ 

“Tn Scotland an appeal shall lie to either 
division of the court of session from any order 
made by a sheriff court under this Act.)”— 
(Mr. Bryce,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. WARTON said, his objection 
was in regard to the jurisdiction of the 
County Court under this Act. It was 
rather an awkward manner of discussing 
the point on this Amendment. He was 
sure the hon. and learned Member did 
not wish to get the consent of the House 
beforehand, so that they would come to 
the consideration of the point with hands 
tied. It was obvious they could not give 
it the same consideration they could in 
Committee. But he had a great objec- 
tion to any jurisdiction of the County 
Court whatever—it would be better in 
such cases to go at once to the High 
Court. In so far as this clause involved 
the County Court, he thought this clause 
was unnecessary; and he submitted to 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
fairer way to decide the point would be 
to withdraw the clause now, and to in- 
troduce it as a sub-section at the end of 
the 6th section ; because those who at- 
tacked the clause altogether could raise 
the question fairly there, for though 
this was a new clause, logically it would 
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come after the 6th clause, and should 
not be introduced on a previous Amend- 
ment. If the House did not pass the 
clause now, he should, in one sense, be 
sorry; for if the House adhered to the 
retention of the County Court jurisdic- 
tion which the Committee adopted in 
Clause 6, of course there would be no 
objection to this clause; as a part of and 
necessary pendant to Clause 6, it would 
be a very proper provision indeed. But 
the objection now was it committed the 
House in advance, and tied them down 
to the 6th section. For his own part, 
he might say it was his intention to 
strike out County Courts, for he was 
quite sure it was an improper tribunal 
to be intrusted with jurisdiction over 
such delicate points as these. He did 
not know what view the Solicitor Gene- 
ral might take ; he should like to have 
it, for it would very much guide his 
(Mr. Warton’s) opinion. What he sub- 
mitted now was that if the House as- 
sented to this clause they committed 
themselves to Clause 6, whereas if it 
were withdrawn now it could very well 
be introduced at the end of Clause 6. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERscHELz) said, the course he 


proposed to take was to propose certain 
Amendments to the clause to make it 
clear—which he did not feel it was at 
present—that any party to the applica- 
tion should have the right to remove the 


case to the Superior Court. At present 
the clause stood—‘‘the High Court of 
Justice may, at the instance of any 
party, &c.’”’; he would have it made 
clear that parties were entitled to have 
it removed. Safe-guarded in that way 
they might leave the County Court with 
jurisdiction safely where no party ob- 
jected. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he re- 
gretted the Solicitor General had pro- 
posed this Amendment. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSOHELL) explained he had 
not done so yet. 

Mr. INCE said, he thought the ques- 
tion would be better considered after 
Clause 6. He thought the hon. and 
learned Member had not improved his 
Bill by putting in the reference to 
County Courts. In cases of dispute be- 
tween husband and wife it was as well 
there should be a little difficulty and 
some expense before the parties could 
rush into Court. He should be prepared 


Mr. Warton 
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to strike out the words ‘or County 
Court of the district,’ his object being 
not in the slightest way to cast a doubt 
upon the County Court, but simply be- 
cause, if disputes arose, there should be a 
little difficulty in the way before the 
— could make those disputes public 

y rushing into Court, giving a little 
time for reflection and for the bitterness 
to pass away. The practitioners in 
County Courts were not of the highest 
class, and he thought it was very un- 
desirable that second or third-rate at- 
torneys should be brought into actions 
of this kind. The morea little difficulty, 
and even a little expense, could be in- 
troduced, the better for all parties it 
would be in the long run. He would 
ask the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) to defer 
further consideration of the clause, to 
postpone it to the 6th clause, in order 
that the House might not be fettered 
when they approached the consideration 
of that. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, an appeal 
had been made to the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets to take 
the clause after Clause 6; he would like 
to ask the Speaker’s ruling, could not 
the House accede to that? His desire 
was to put the Bill in the best form 
possible. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That cannot be 
done. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause read a second time. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueEty) said, he proposed 
to amend the clause in the second line 
by leaving out the words “the High 
Court of Justice may, at the instance 
of;” and then, in the next line, after 
“‘ application,” to leave ovt “ order 
such application to,’’ and insert, ‘shall 
be entitled to an order of the High 
Court of Justice that such application 
shall.’”’ So the clause would run thus— 

‘In England and Ireland, when any appli- 
cation has been made under this Act to a County 
Court, any party to such application shall be 
entitled to an order of the High Court of Jus- 
tice that such application shall be removed to 
the High Court of Justice,” 
and soon. That would make it clear it 
was a matter of right. And then, in 
the next line but one, he would propose 
to leave out the words after ‘‘ division.” 
He did not think there should be any 
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other power but the absolute right of 
removal from the County Court to the 
High Oourt. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2 of 
new Clause, to leave out the words 
“the High Court of Justice may, at 
the instance of.”—(Ir. Solicitor Gene- 
ral.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
new Clause.” 


Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he re- 
gretted the Solicitor General had pro- 
posed this Amendment. He quite re- 
cognized the desire that there should be 
a line drawn beyond which applications 
should be to the High Oourt, and, of 
course, there was no line that could be 
defined by value; but, at the same time, 
those who were interested in this Bill 
felt that it was a Bill for the benefit of 
the poor as well as the rich—perhaps 
mainly for the benefit of the poor. 
Though it might be quite true, as the 
hon. and learned Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Ince) said, that County Court juris- 
diction might not always be administered 
with that nicety and precision which 
characterized the High Court, still 
people did appreciate the County Courts 
whose purses were not long enough to 
go to the High Court. He regretted 
that the Solicitor General made it com- 
pulsory for the Court to make an order, 
for the effect would be in some cases to 
deprive those persons whose purses were 
not long of the benefit of the Act. An 
applicant to a County Court, perhaps, 
might not have the means of applying 
to the Higher Court ; and the other side 
might then, having larger means, by 
the transfer to the High Court, deprive 
the applicant of justice. But they were 
at the mercy of the Government in re- 
spect of the Bill. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Bryce) would have an op- 


portunity of speaking; perhaps, in the | 
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nistering justice, he strongly endorsed 


what the Solicitor General had said. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he agreed the 
Amendment would result in a denial to 
many of the benefit of the Act. In 
cases of a struggle between man and 
wife, it was ten to one the husband had 
the heaviest purse, and the wife small 
means of asserting her right. In going 
to a County Court, the result would 
very likely be the parties would be satis- 
fied with the fair decision of the County 
Court Judge, and he should have hoped 
this was the case in Ireland as well as 
England; if they were not satisfied, 
there was still an appeal open. But 
now, instead of that, there would be the 
means in the hands of the party who 
wished to delay the matter to say—‘‘ No, 
it shall be removed to the High Court 
in the Metropolis or in Dublin.” He 
extremely regretted the Amendment had 
been moved. 

Mr. BRYCE regretted the line the 
Solicitor General had taken, and he 
thought it would considerably impair the 
value of the Bill; but at that hour of 
the night and time of the Session it 
would be useless to oppose the sugges- 
tion from the Government Bench, and 
he should not oppose the Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHety) said, it must be 
remembered this proposal in respect to 
the County Court having jurisdiction 
was only an afterthought; it was not in 
the original Bill. 

Mr. INCE said, he had some doubt 
if the Amendment really carried out the 
Solicitor General’s intention. There 
would be always a dispute whether the 
case should be heard in a Superior Court 
or not, interlarding another dispute to 
the one in existence. Would it not be 
better to introduce after ‘‘ shall” the 
words ‘‘as a matter of course,”’ or ‘‘as 
a matter of right?”’ That would carry 
out the intention which, as he under- 


interest of the Bill, he would accept the | stood it, was that, as a matter of course, 


Amendment; but if his hon. and learned 
Friend divided against it he should 
support him. Asa matter of drafting, 
he would suggest to the Solicitor General 
that, with less alteration of the clause, 
his object would be accomplished by 
substituting the word “shall” for the 
word ‘ may.” 

Mr. HEALY said, speaking with 
some knowledge of the County Courts 





of Ireland, and their manner of admi- 





it should be carried to the Superior 
Court. Ifthe words were left as they 
stood, there would always be a prelimi- 
nary dispute as to whether it was a case 
to be taken to the Superior Court or not. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersoweti) said, perhaps the 
simpler way would be to substitute 
“shall” for “may.” It was sometimes 
objected that to make it peremptory 
and say ‘“‘the High Oourt shall,” was 
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not respectful to the High Court; but 
he did not see much in the objection 
himself.. He would, with the leave of 
the House, withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2 of the 
new Clause, to leave out the word 
“may,” and insert the word “shall.” 
—(HMr. Solicitor General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5 of 
new Clause, to leave out the words “or 
otherwise.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 


quite know whether his Amendment | P 


would now come in; it was to add, after 
the word ‘Division,’ the words— 
**Or, in the case of any application within 


the County Palatine of Lancaster, to the Court 
of Chancery of the County of Lancaster.’ 


He wished to introduce this, for it was 
a Court that for many centuries had had 
jurisdiction over infants, and was per- 
fectly competent to have that jurisdic- 
tion; and it had the advantage that it 
lay at the door ready of access to parties. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot move the Amendment as he pro- 
poses ; the House has passed the point 
at which he wishes to insert his Amend- 
ment, and has omitted subsequent words. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, then he 
would move the Amendment at the end 
of the sixth line after the word ‘‘ Jus- 
tice.” The Amendment would then 
apply to appeals; and he urged it for 
the reasons he had given. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 6, after the word “Justice,’’ to in- 
sert the words, ‘‘ or, in the case of any appli- 
cation within the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
to the Court of Chancery of the County of Lan- 
caster.’’—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


_ Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he should 
now move the insertion of the new clause, 
of which he had given Notice, after 
Clause 3. The House was well aware 
by this time that the Bill effected very 
great changes in the law relating to in- 
fants; and he thought that parties en- 
tering into the state of matrimony would 


The Solicitor General 
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have before them the state of things 
applicable to their own case ; and, under 
the circumstances, it was only fair and 
right that persons should have the power 
of determining, by ante-nuptial settle- 
ment, the relations they wished to exist 
in the event of premature death, which 
might happen shortly after marriage. 
He thought it essential, in view of the 
change in the law, that parties should 
have the power of making such pro- 
vision as they thought proper. 


New Clause :— 

(Power to appoint guardians by ante-nuptial 
settlement.) 

‘* Tt shall be competent for all persons in con- 
templation of marriage, by ante-nuptial settle- 
ment or agreement for settlement, to make 
rovision for the guardianship of the infant 
children of the marriage; and in such cases 
sections two and three of this Act, so far as they 
are inconsistent with such provisions, shall not 
apply,” —(Mr. Tomlinson,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. BRYCE said, he hoped the House 
would not agree to the second reading 
of this clause, which was quite contrary 
to the principle of the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. WARTON said, the next new 


clause standing in his name was in- 
tended to provide for the religious edu- 
cation of children by deed or marriage 
settlement executed before marriage. 
If a father promised to bring up his 
children in a certain religion, and after- 
wards broke that promise, he could avail 
himself of the Common Law right. It 
seemed to him that the clause was very 
necessary, because without it there 
would be no means of carrring out the 
wishes of the parents with regard to the 
religion of their children. The effect of 
the clause would be to prevent hasty 

romises being made, and afterwards 
een The clause of which he begged 
to move the second reading was as 
follows :— 


(Effect of marriage settlement.) 

‘*‘ Any contract made, or covenant entered 
into, by means of any deed or marriage settle- 
ment executed before, and in contemplation of, 
marriage, touching the religion, education, or 

i ip of any child or children to be born 
of such marriage, shall prevail over the provi- 
sions of this Act.” 
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Mr. ANDERSON rose to Order. He 
asked whether this clause, if not in the 
same words, was not substantially the 
same as the clause which had just been 
negatived ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see any 
difference between the two clauses. The 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
cannot be put. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, to leave out the words ‘and shall 
come into operation on its passing.” — 
(Ur. Warton.) 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, it was now 
by Statute a rule of construction that 
the masculine included the feminine, but 
the neuter included neither the femi- 
nine nor the masculine. In line 10 of 
Clause 2, the word ‘‘its’’ occurred, and 
as it was not customary except in the 
case of very young children to speak of 
infants as of the neuter gender, he 
should move that the word ‘ his” be 
substituted for “ its.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out the word “its,” and 
insert the word ‘ his.” —( Mr. Tomlinson. ) 


Question, ‘“That the word ‘its’ stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, he had to 
propose an Amendment to Clause 3, 
which did not make it at all clear that 
it was to apply when the parents of the 
infants were living together. However 
repugnant the idea of divorce might be, 
yet divorce was the law of the land. It 
was quite clear that marriages were dis- 
solved in two ways by law—sometimes by 
divorce, and sometimes by judicial sepa- 
ration. He wanted to know whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
brought in this Bill had considered for 
a moment the positions of parties who, 
although married, were separated by the 
law? He did not speak of those who 
separated themselves, but of those who 
were judicially separated—that was to 
say, persons separated by order of the 
law ; because it was the duty of those 
otherwise separated to come together. 
Had the hon. and learned Gentleman 
considered whether a person divorced on 
the ground of cruelty or adultery was to 
have the same rights as a person only 
judicially separated, or did he consider 
that tha words were sufficiently wide to 
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cover this case? If not, he ho the 
hon. and learned Solicitor neral 


would interpose the weight of his autho- 
rity in favour of his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, before the word ‘‘ each,” 
to insert the words “ while the marriage is sub- 
sisting, and before any decree or order for 
divorce or judicial separation has been made.”’ 
—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRYCE said, the point raised by 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member was, no doubt, important; but 
he and his hon. Friendshad considered it, 
and come to the conclusion that that case 
was met by the 35th section of the exist- 
ing Act, and they were, therefore, un- 
willing to disturb the wording of the 
clause. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he felt bound 
to state that the explanation of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not satisfy 
him. The Act referred to related to a 
state of things which would cease when 
the present Bill became law. They 
must remember that this Bill was intro- 
duced for the purpose of changing the 
law with regard to infants, and he did not 
understand how it could be said that 
under the previous Act the Court had 
power to deal with the cases contem- 
plated by the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 2; Noes 
32: Majority 30.—(Div. List, No. 195.) 
Notice taken, that 40 Members had 
not voted, 

House accordingly adjourned 


at twenty-five minutes 
before Four o’clock. 
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HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
(MONEY) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the case of the Hull, Barnsley, 
and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock 
(Money) Bill, Standing Orders 84, 207, 214, 
215, and 239 be suspended, and that the Bill be 
now taken into consideration, provided amended 
prints shall have been previously deposited.’’— 
(Colonel Gerard Smith.) 


Mr. PULESTON said, he had no de- 
sire to occupy the time of the House, 
nor did he wish unnecessarily to divide 
the House upon this Bill, and he was 
perfectly prepared to state his views in 
opposition to the measure yesterday. 
He might say that he had no personal 
interest whatever in the Bill, nor was 
he acquainted with anyone who was di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in it. His 
opposition to it was based entirely upon 
@ question of procedure, and he would 
venture to suggest that the hon. and 
— Member for Wycombe (Colonel 

erard Smith) should give some reason 
why he proposed that all the Standing 
Orders of the House should be suspended 
by wholesale for the purpose of passing, 
in this way, a Bill of very great import- 
ance, the provisions of which were at 
variance with all the Forms of the House 
and with Parliamentary usage. It also 
ignored some very important principles 
laid down by the Standing Orders for 
the conduct of Private Business. The 
promoters of the Bill applied to Parlia- 
ment for power to create Debenture 
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Stock to the extent of £1,500,000, and 
hitherto the rule upon which Debenture 
Stock was granted had been rigidly en- 
forced by Parliament—namely, that a 
proportionate amount of share capital 
should also be issued. As he understood, 
this Company had already passed a 
Bill which sanctioned the issue of this 
£1,500,000; but they had failed to issue 
it under the name of Preference Stock. 
They, therefore, came to the House for 
power to call it Debenture Stock. Now, 
he thought it was only reasonable that 
there should be very strong reasons as- 
signed before the House consented, in a 
hurried manner, at a late period of the 
Session, to accede to a request to sus- 
pend by wholesale every Standing Order 
of the House in such an important case 
as this. The Standing Orders required 
that a Bill should have been printed 
three clear days before the House was 
asked to consider it; and, further, that 
the third reading and the consideration 
of it should not be taken on the same day. 
There were one or two other Standing 
Orders which also involved important 
principles, but which were proposed to 
be set aside exceptionally in this case. 
He thought it was necessary, before the 
House consented to the Resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. and gallant Member, 
that they should have a statement of the 
main provisions of the Bill, and know 
why this extraordinary course was pro- 
posed to be taken. He certainly must 
protest against such an attempt to pro- 
mote Private Bill Legislation, and to 
occupy the time of the House by stretch- 
ing its Rules to a point never previously 
proposed. He might further state, for 
the information of the House, that the 
Company promoting the Bill had already 
had, during the Session, twe Bills before 
the House, one of which only obtained 
the Royal Assent last month, and it was 
certainly competent for the Company to 
have included in that Bill the provisions 
now asked for, instead of leaving an im- 
portant matter of this kind to the last 
days of the Session, and then rushing 
the Bill through the House at railroad 
speed, in violation of every Rule and 
Standing Order of the House, and in 
violation of the fixed principle he had 
referred to—that a proportionate amount 
of shares should accompany the issue of 
Debenture Stock. The Bill, utterly re- 
gardless of the interests either of share- 
holders, or debenture-holders, or of the 
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time of the House, involved an innova- 
tion in the legislation of Parliament 
which ought not to be sanctioned. Hav- 
ing said so much, he would add that he 
had no desire whatever, in opposition to 
the opinion of the House, to call for a 
Division; and he thought a Division 
might be avoided if the hon. and gallant 
Member who had charge of the Bill 
would assign any adequate reason for 
departing from the usual course of Busi- 
ness in that House. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
thought it was desirable that he, as one 
of the Members of the Committee ap- 
pointed to deal with the Bill, should 
make an early statement as to what the 
facts were. It appeared to him that the 
opposition of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Puleston) ought to have been di- 
rected against the suspension of the 
Standing Orders on the second reading 
of the Bill. The House, however, had 
determined that they would take the Bill 
into consideration. They had appointed 
a Committee to consider it, and had in- 
structed that Committee to inquire into 
its provisions. The Committee sat for 
two days, and did not dispose of the Bill 
in any hurried manner whatever. Four 
hours each day they devoted to a consi- 
deration of the Bill, and they listened to 
the bondholders’ view of the subject, 
because the bondholders were repre- 
sented before them by counsel. He 
could only say that the Committee were 
unanimous in passing the Preamble of 
the Bill. The fact was, as far as the 
Committee were able to make things out, 
that the original promoters of the under- 
taking had miscalculated the cost which 
was involved in the construction of the 
works. It was also mentioned that they 
had suffered indirectly from losses which 
no prudence or foresight could have 
guarded against, and which no precau- 
tion, as far as he could see, would have 
prevented. Under those circumstances, 
the Committee unanimously decided that 
the Preamble of the Bill was proved. 
They took pains, however, to insert 
clauses in the Bill, by means of which 
the interests of the bondholders were 
protected in the fullest way; and they 
also took precautions to provide that the 
money to be raised under the Bill should 
be devoted entirely to the completion of 
the original projected line from Barnsley 
to Hull. As he had said, they devoted 
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measure, and they were not responsible 
for the suspension of the usual Forms of 
the House. Whatever injury was done 
to the Forms of the House, the House 
itself had done with its eyes open. He 
would add, however, that a vast amount 
of injury would be done if, after the 
Committee had arrived at the conclusion 
they had, solely upon the merits of the 
case, the House were now to reject the 
Bill. If the House decided that the 
Standing Orders ought not to be sus- 
pended, the labours of the Committee 
would have been entirely thrown away. 

Mi. PULESTON said, he begged his 
hon. Friend’s pardon. The Committee 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
suspension or non-suspension of the 
Standing Orders. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, the 
House had decided to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders, and had referred the Bill to 
a Committee; and that Committee now, 
in accordance with the reference to them, 
suggested that the Standing Orders 
might be further suspended, in order 
that the Bill might pass through its 
financial stages. 

Mr. PULESTON said, he maintained 
that the Committee had nothing to do 
with the proposal for suspending the 
Standing Orders of the House. 

Mr. ‘THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
would admit that the suspension of the 
Standing Orders was a very grave pro- 
ceeding ; but this was a very peculiar 
emergency, and one in which the House 
might easily concede the request now 
made, without inflicting any great 
amount of injury upon the regularity 
and safety of their proceedings. All he 
would say was that he was under the 
impression—and he believed it was the 
impression of the entire body of the 
Committee—that it was fair and right 
to give this important undertaking the 
chance of going on. The Committee had 
been assured, on unquestionable evi- 
dence, that the expenditure of the sum 
now asked for would be sufficient to 
complete the railway and convert it into 
a going concern, turning that which was 
at the present moment an unprofitable 
and unsuccessful undertaking into one 
of profit and success. At any rate, that 
was the view taken by the Committee. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would agree to suspend the Standing 
Orders, and allow the Bill to proceed. 
The difficulties which had been stated in 
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regard to the conduct of this Bill were 
very considerable. A large amount of 
money had been laid out, and the sus- 
pension of the works upon the railway 
would necessitate, if not the final aban- 
donment of the scheme, a considerable 
deterioration of property. The non-con- 
struction of the railway would be most 
injurious to the district which it was in- 
tended to serve. It was well known 
that the railway was greatly desired by 
a large body of persons who were con- 
nected with the locality; and, beyond 
that, he thought, although he made no 
charge against anybody, for he had no 
right to do so, that it was the business of 
the House to do all it possibly could to 
assist this struggling railway in com- 
peting with larger and more powerful 
Companies. One of the greatest dan- 
gers this country ran was in the mono- 
poly of the great Railway Companies, 
and in a combination among a few 
Companies to get the traffic in their own 
hands. They did not always succeed, 
even where they had obtained a mono- 
poly, in getting all the gain for them- 
selves, for one of the leading gentlemen 
connected with a great Railway Com- 
pany remarked to him the other day 
that he believed Railway Companies 
occupied much more of their time in 
spending £5, in order to prevent com- 
petition, than in earning an honest sove- 
reign for themselves. He thought it 
was the duty of Parliament to assist in 
the creation of independent lines, as far 
as possible, and not to throw an cbstacle 
in the way of their being carried out. It 
was true that there had been a great 
miscalculation in the case of this line, 
and that was the reason why the scheme 
had proved a failure ; but, for all that, 
it was most desirable, in the general 
interests of the public, that the project 
should be carried into effect. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to say a very few words on 
thisveryimportant Bill. He quite agreed 
that, under ordinary circumstances, the 
suspension of the Standing Orders of the 
House ought not to be permitted. But 
the Committee which sat upon this Bill 
was a Hybrid Committee, and he pre- 
sumed that fact was due to the very 
peculiar character of the Bill, it having 
been considered by the House that the 
question involved in the measure de- 
served more serious consideration than 
Bills which were originally sent to a Pri- 
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vate Bill Committee. But he, forone, was 
not ss ays to blink the great question 
involved in the Bill, because it had been 
proved to the Committee, even by thelead- 
ing counsel who promoted the Bill. He 
would not say that there had been gross 
extravagance; but there had been very 
great extravagance in the construction 
of the line. It was a highly responsible 
matter for a body of Directors, like those 
of the Hull and Barnsley Line, having 
already called up capital to the amount 
of £4,000,000 of money, not to take 
every means in their power to see that 
the works they had undertaken to per- 
form for a certain amount of money 
were carried out. He was not going to 
say there might not have been some 
excuse, but hardly for the great mis- 
calculations they had made; nor did he 
think, under the circumstances, they 
deserved any great amount of sympathy. 
He believed the line might have been 
constructed at a far less cost, and he 
only mentioned the matter because he 
thought it was right that the House 
and the public should know the real 
state of the facts, and especially that 
the shareholders, who had subscribed 
their money in good faith, on the 
understanding that the capital was 
fairly, judiciously, and properly ex- 
pended, should know what the position 
of affairs was. That, however, was 
not a matter with which the Oom- 
mittee had anything todo. What they 
had to deal with was a line which was 
very nearly completed. When the main 
line was laid down, a very important 
communication would be established be- 
tween one great centre of industry and 
another, and he presumed that Parlia- 
ment had originally granted the under- 
taking on the ground that it was to be 
independent of other lines. That was 
the point of view from which the Com- 
mittee had to look at the matter, and 
they had also to consider the interests 
of the shareholders themselves, who, if 
this money was not raised, would, in 
many instances, be absolutely ruined. 
The Committee took into their con- 
sideration whether it was right that 
the money should be raised, and, if 
so, under what conditions it should 
be raised? They did not agree to 
the Preamble of the Bill, until they 
had framed in their own minds what 
should be done, and they insisted 
upon certain clauses being inserted in 
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the Bill, by means of which important 
conditions were laid down. First of 
all, they provided that the present 
debenture-holders should have their 
money repaid in full, with all insterest, 
before any other dividends were paid ; 
and they further provided that the new 
shares to be raised on Debentures should 
rank after and behind the £1,000,000 of 
Debentures created by the original 
scheme. That was the first condition the 
Committee imposed, and he wasof opinion 
that their intentions were very well car- 
ried out by the provisions of the Bill as 
they now stood. The second condition 
was that no extension to Huddersfield 
and Halifax should be carried out until 
the line between Barnsley and Hull was 
absolutely completed. The third con- 
dition was that the money the Company 
were authorized to raise should be ex- 
ended in completing that portion of the 
ine, so that the Company should be 
able to earn something towards paying 
the interest on the cost of the con- 
struction of one portion of the un- 
dertaking. At any rate, until that 
was done, it was provided that no extra 
expense should be incurred. They had 
the assurance of Mr. Forbes that no 
extra expense should be incurred. | ‘‘Oh, 
oh!” ] He heard murmurs; but surely 
they wouldall admitthat Mr. Forbesknew 
how to make a pound go as far as any 
man. He believed the only interest Mr. 
Forbes had in becoming a Director of 
the line was to see that it should be put 
into working order, which was one of 
the conditions which the Committee had 
imposed upon the Company. Having 
seen that these three proposals were em- 
bodied in the Bill, the Committee thought 
it right to pass the Preamble, and to 
ask the House to accept the Bill. He 
was not surprised at the remarks which 
had been made. He had made some 
strong remarks himself, but it was an 
exceptional case. He hoped they would 
never have another case of the kind; and 
he trusted the House would agree to the 
recommendation of the Committee, which 
they themselves—a perfectly indepen- 
dent Committee, who had nothing what- 
ever to do with the line—had agreed to, 
and that they would allow the Bill to 
pass through its remaining stages that 
a 


day. 

; Me. CROPPER said, that although 
in some degree he agreed with the re- 
marks which had fallen from the hon. 





and gallant Baronet opposite (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), he felt bound to 
support the the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Mr. Puleston). He 
thought the Committee had given powers 
to this Company which enabled them to 
break the ordinary laws and rules which 
had been long established in regard to 
railway undertakings, and, especially, 
that when Debenture Stock was issued 
it should represent a certain amount 
of the ordinary and preference shares 
which had gone before it. If Parliament 
consented to interfere with those rules, 
what would be the result? They would 
inevitably reduce the value of Deben- 
ture Stock, and prevent it from having 
the value it had hitherto invariably pos- 
sessed with the public of the country. 
They were calling this Stock by the name 
of Debenture Stock, whereas it pos- 
sessed a totally different value from or- 
dinary Debenture Stock. They called 
it Debenture Stock; but, in reality, 
it was simply a substitution for Prefer- 
ence stock. He would be one of the last 
Members of that House to interfere 
with the decision of a Committee; but 
he maintained that this question was 
not intrusted to the Committee, and that 
they had nothing whatever to do with 
the suspension of the Standing Orders. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport, that they ought to 
require the promoters to give very strong 
reasons indeed before they consented to 
such extraordinary deviations from the 
rules which were applied to the con- 
struction of railways generally. He had 
not the smallest interest in this rail- 
way, or in any railway remotely con- 
nected or concerned in the matter. He 
looked merely upon the question as one 
of public policy, and he believed the 
interests of the public would be best 
served by protecting them, he would 
not say from fraud, or fraudulent pre- 
tences, but from the issue of Stock under 
a misleading name, lest it should be 
accepted by persons too thoughtless to 
go thoroughly into the matter, but who 
would find ultimately that what were 
called Debentures, were only ordinary 
Preference Stock after all. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he agreed 
that the matter was one of considerable 
importance, and that it was one in which 
the House should not only take interest, 
but should proceed to legislate upon 
with caution. He put it to the House 








whether, in asking the House to deal 
with hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
it would not have been only fair and 
right for the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wycombe (Colonel Gerard Smith) 
himself to have explained to the House 
what the circumstances were under which 
he came to Parliament for this large 
sum of money? The hon. and gallaut 
Member was Chairman of the Company. 
He (Sir Robert Peel) thought it very 
irregular for the Chairman of a Com- 
pany to submit the case of the Company 
tothe House. But, in addition to being 
Chairman of the Company, the hon. and 

allant Member was the banker of the 
so Aa Being both Chairman and 
banker of the Company, he came there 
in the interests of a particular railway, 
proposing to deal with hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and to ask the 
House to suspend its Standing Orders, 
in order that he—independent, of course, 
and in no way concerned as Chairman 
and banker—should, at the tail end of 
the Session, pass this Bill. The hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers), who spoke from the other side 
of the House, said that the Committee 
were unanimous in passing the Pre- 
amble of the Bill; but it would not be 
altogether an unprecedented thing for 
the House of Commons to reject the 
unanimous decision of one of their own 
Committees. There was nothing un- 
usual in such a matter whatever. He 
recollected himself, many years ago, 
upsetting the third reading of a Bill 
which had passed unanimously through 
Committee, and which had cost £30,000 
to the persons promoting the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Southwark said that 
the Company, in their original pro- 
spectus, had greatly miscalculated the 
cost of the line. Now, what was the 
original prospectus? The Hull and 
Barnsley Railway and Docks Company 
originally proposed to make a line 50 
miles in length. [Colonel Gzrarp SaitTH: 
66 miles.] Well, 66 miles. That almost 
made the case worse. They had not, he 
believed, completed 55 miles; and the 
original sum asked for as capital, and 
which had all been expended, was 
£4,000,000—£3,000,000 of Stock, and 
£1,000,000 of Debentures. Now, hedid 
not say there had been any fraud in the 
matter; but he did say that there had 
been an attempt to deceive the public, 
and to induce them to invest in a con- 
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cern which appeared to him to be rotten 
at the very core of it. He was speakin 

from information which had been loond 
in his*hands, and which he had been 
requested to submit to the House, 
having no interest himself in the mat- 
ter. He was told that, in the original 
prospectus, the. capital was fixed at 
£4,000,000; but that the Company let 
the works for the construction of 66 miles 
of line for something like £2,700,000. 
For that sum, both the railway and the 
docks were to be completed. It was not 
intended that the equipment of the line 
was to be completed for that sum; but 
£2,700,000 was the amount at which 
the works were let, and for which they 
were to becompleted. [Colonel Gxrarp 
Smiru said, the right hon. Baronet was 
altogether in error.| He should like to 
be informed in what way he was in 
error? There had been no statement 
from the Chairman and banker of the 
Company; and, instead of getting up and 
saying that he (Sir Robert Peel) was 
completely in error, it would be better 
for the hon. and gallant Member to rise 
in his place and state what all the 
circumstances were. He had seen the 
original prospectus, and he would defy 
the hon. and gallant Member to say that 
the sum of £2,700,000 was not the 
amount at which the works were let, 
and for which they were to be com- 
pleted, except in regard to their equip- 
ment. [Colonel Gzrarp SairH said, he 
would only repeat that the right hon. 
Baronet was in error.] If he was in 
error on that point, he was ot in error 
in what he was about to say—namely, 
that this railway never had been com- 
pleted. It was not completed in January 
in this year. This same Company tried 
to raise £3,000,000 at 4 per cent, osten- 
sibly for making a line from Halifax to 
Huddersfield, but, in reality, as he was 
informed by those who had invested 
their money in the Company, to com- 
plete the original line and docks. The 
Company, however, of which the hon. 
and gallant Member was Chairman and 
banker, were not to be put aside by one 
failure. Of course, the banker and 
Chairman of the Company knew better 
than that; and, therefore, immediately 
afterwards the same Company tried to 
issue Preference Stock to the extent of 
£1,300,000 at 4 per cent. The share- 
holders at once said—‘‘ That will not do 
at all;”’ and, consequently, that scheme 
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of the Chairman and banker was with- 
drawn. Therefore, there had been two 
failures in the course of the present year 
to raise money. But that was notall. In 
the month of June in this year a third 
attempt was made by the Company, of 
which the hon. and gallant Member was 
Chairman and banker, toraise £1,800,000 
at 5 per cent—at £85. That also failed ; 
and those three attempts to raise money 
in the present year had been entirely 
unsuccessful. What would the House 
suppose was the actual amount sub- 
scribed? There was only £75,000 ap- 
plied for; and in June last the Company 
issued an announcement that it would 
require £2,016,000 to complete the 
original railway of 66 miles between 
Hull and Barnsley, together with the 
docks, and yet there was an attempt 
now to induce the House of Commons to 
believe that, by the present proposal, 
£1,500,000 of Debenture Stock would 
be sufficient to complete and equip the 
line. At any rate, that was the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers). The hon. 
Member said that £1,500,000 would be 
sufficient to complete the railway and 
docks, and all he (Sir Robert Peel) 
could say was, that in the announce- 
ment made in June last it was clearly 
stated that £2,016,000 were required tu 
complete it. Ofcourse, he did not say 
in that House that there was anything 
underhand, or suspicious,” or dishonest 
in this transaction ; but all he would say 
in the interests of the public—and he 
had nobody else to consider in the mat- 
ter—was, that where they were dealing 
with hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
where they were asking the public to 
subscribe to a concern which he main- 
tained, without fear of contradiction, 
would not bear the light of day, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, who was Chair- 
man and banker of the Company, was 
bound to get up and state to the House 
what were the grounds for the extra- 
ordinary proceeding he was desirous of 
inducing the House of Commons to take 
for the purpose of passing a Bill in 
which he was himself so directly and 
primarily interested. 

Cotone, GERARD SMITH said, he 
rose to answer the appeal which had 
been made to him by the hon. Member 
for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) and the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Robert 
Peel). The hon. Member for Devonport 
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(Mr. Puleston) said he thought that he 
(Colonel Gerard Smith) ought to have 
given some reason why the Motion 
had been placed on the Paper. As 
far as concerned the general course 
of procedure adopted in regard to the 
Bill now before the House, he could only 
say that the promoters of the Bill had, 
in the first instance, as a matter of 
course, communicated with the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. No Motion 
for the suspension of the Standing 
Orders could be made without the con- 
sent of the right hon. Gentleman. Now, 
the Chairman of Ways and Means had 
already given to the House what he (Co- 
lonel Gerard Smith) thought were ex- 
cellent reasons why the Standing Orders 
should be suspended and facilities given 
for the introduction and passing of this 
Bill. The most prominent ground given 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
was that the state of affairs had become 
such that, at present, from 5,000 to 6,600 
men, either had been, or were about to 
be, discharged and turned out of em- 
ployment, thereby creating a consider- 
able amount of distress. ‘lhe same rea- 
sons held good at the present moment. 
The men had, as a matter of fact, been 
discharged, and he regretted to say that, 
unless they could be re-employed, there 
was every prospect that a considerable 
amount of distress would be brought 
about in the locality. He trusted that 
it would not be of long continuance ; but, 
nevertheless, the fact remained that a 
very large number of labouring men 
had actually been discharged. The hon. 
Member for Devonport asked why the 
provisions now asked for were not incor- 
porated in the omnibus Bill which the 
Company had introduced into Parlia- 
ment at an earlier period of the Session? 
The reason why they were not so in- 
corporated was that at the time the 
former Bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment and the plans deposited—namely, 
in the month of November last—the 
Company were busily engaged in en- 
deavouring to raise money, in the belief 
that the powers they then possessed were 
sufficient to enable them to obtain ade- 
quate capital for the completion of the 
works. Under those circumstances, he 
certainly would not have been a party 
to putting the provisions, now sought to 
be obtained, in the omnibus Bill to 
which reference had been made, because 
it was perfectly obvious that the Com- 
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mittee which sat on the Bill, and even 
the House itself, would have declined 
to sanction such exceptional provisions 
unless the Company could show that they 
had exhausted every other means of 
obtaining the capital which the Legisla- 
ture had placed at their disposal. There- 
fore, it had become necessary for the 
Company, in the first instance, with re- 
gard to other and more general arrange- 
ments, to deposit a Bill which was 
nothing more than an omnibus Bill, 
containing no provision whatever for 
raising fresh capital. That was his an- 
swer to the question the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport had put. In regard 
to the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) in reference 
to the extravagance of the Company, 
he was, of course, aware that they were 
open to thatcharge. He could only say 
that, in the construction of this great 
public work, he and his colleagues had 
turned their constant attention to the 
most economical mode of proceeding 
with it. The cost of the work had been 
very largely increased by expenses 
which were altogether beyond the con- 
trol of the Company’s engineers. The 
foundations of the work and the soil 
that had to be cut through proved 
harder than they thought even possible, 
and there were accidents at the docks 
of a very serious character, involving, 
in one instance alone, an extra cost of 
more than £100,000. He could only 
say that, although, looking back on the 
matter now, he thought the original 
estimate adopted was too low, he could 
not fairly acknowledge any other fault 
with reference to the price of the work 
than this—that he and his colleagues 
had endeavoured to do £5,500,000 worth 
of work for £4,000,000 of money. He 
thought that was a great mistake ; but 
he knew that the promoters had cut 
down the estimates to the lowest pos- 
sible point, in order that Parliament 
might not be influenced by any charge 
of extravagance in the estimates in the 
consideration of the Bill. In regard to 
the remarks of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Huntingdon (Sir Robert 
Peel), of course, it was not possible for 
him (Colonel Gerard Smith) to go into 
all the provisions of the Company’s con- 
tracts in that House; but he could 
assure the right hon. Baronet, in re- 
gard to the assertion that the works 
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were let for £2,700,000, without know- 
ing upon what information the right hon. 


| Baronet based his remarks, that they 


were very wide of the mark. The right 
hon. Baronet had made some strictures 
upon his (Colonel Gerard Smith’s) posi- 
tion as Chairman and banker of the 
Company ; but he felt certain the House 
would feel that he and his colleagues 
had entered into the undertaking solely 
from a desire to do their best in the in- 
terests of the public. The House would 
remember that they had approached this 
scheme without any previous experience 
in railway matters. If they had been, 
in the outset of the undertaking, able 
to have obtained the valuable advice 
they now had, it was probable that many 
of the errors they had committed would 
have been avoided, and that they would 
not have been compelled to ask the 
House for the assistance they were ap- 
plying for that day. Perhaps the right 
hon. Baronet would ailow him to assure 
the House that, owing to the advice and 
experience which he and his colleagues 
had now obtained, they would be able 
to carry on the works with due economy, 
and to finish them within the sum pro- 
posed to be raised by the present Bill. 
It was also quite true that, some time 
ago, the estimate for the completion of 
the works was larger than the sum now 
asked for. That was because he (Cvlonel 
Gerard Smith), with his experience, did 
not think they could be finished for less ; 
but Mr. Forbes and Mr. Swarbrick, who 
had now come to the aid of the Direc- 
tors, and who possessed far more prac- 
tical knowledge, were of opinion that 
they could be finished for the sum which 
had been inserted in the Bill. He was 
quite content to accept the opinion of 
those gentlemen upon that point; and 
he was sure the House would rely, as 
he himself had relied, upon their judg- 
ment and knowledge of railway affairs. 
He did not suppose that the House 
would desire that he should detain them 
any further. He would only add that 
he trusted, after the Committee had de- 
voted two days to the careful investiga- 
tion of the Bill, the House itself would 
not, at the last moment, and upon 
grounds which had already been fully 
discussed in the House and adjudicated 
upon by the Committee, withhold from 
the Company, whose faults were really 
due to inexperience, the facilities which 
were necessary for the completion of 





























the undertaking. He did not ask that 
those facilities should be given out of 
sympathy for the Company, but in the 
interests of the public at large, to whom 
this work, when completed, would be of 
the utmost importance. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the House would be 
rather struck by the admissions made 
by the hon. and gallant Member who 
had just sat down (Colonel Gerard Smith); 
but he thought the House ought not to 
be allowed to come to a decision upon 
the matter without some guidance from 
the Treasury Bench, and especially from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), who was the official guardian not 
only of the railway interests, but of the 
public in general. Now, what was the 
admission of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who was Chairman of the Com- 
pany? He had said, over and over 
again, that the difficulties the Directors 
of the Company had got into were owing 
to their inexperience in railway matters. 
“Owing to my inexperience,” said the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, ‘“‘I said 
that certain sums of money were re- 
quired for the completion of the line, and 
I found, on experience, that far larger 
sums were required.”” Was not that a 
complete admission on the part of the 
hon. and gallant Member who repre- 
sented the Board of Directors, that they 
had been, up to the present moment, 
perfectly ignorant of the nature of the 
duties they had undertaken to discharge 
in connection with the Company? That 
was a strong admission; but what were 
the real facts of the case? This was a 
very lute period of the Session to bring 
in the Bill ; and he thought it was a thou- 
sand pities that, if the Company wanted 
to get the decision of Parliament, they 
had not come much earlier, when the 
whole attention of the House might 
have been given to the question, and not 
have waited until the House was about 
to be prorogued. 

CotoneL GERARD SMITH said, that 
not a day had been lost in coming to 
Parliament the moment the attempt to 
raise Preference Stock had resulted un- 
favourably. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought that if the hon. and 
gallant Member had not been so com- 


pletely deluded, and devoid of all expe- | 
rience in railway matters, he would have 
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known that the Preference Stock the 
Company had tried to issue would never 
be taken by the public, and he would 
then have come to Parliament much 
earlier. But what was the state of the 
case? The Company asked Parliament 
to grant the issue of £1,500,000 worth 
of Debenture Stock. Now, Debenture 
Stock was very peculiar. It was Stock 
which trastees might invest in, and if 
the House allowed a Company to issue 
these Debentures, it would allow them 
to have command of a source of 
capital which otherwise they could not 
attract. He thought the House might 
judge of the soundness of the concern 
y the failure of the Company to issue 
their Preference Stock. They had not 
been able to do so, although they had 
offered it to the public on wonderfully 
favourable terms—£85 for £100 worth of 
Stock, at 5 per cent. This was the offer 
they had made to the public—this bril- 
liant and going concern—and the public, 
instead of subscribing, only took up 
£75,000. The Company knew well that 
they were not able to get more money 
from the ordinary investing public, and 
they asked the House to allow them to 
issue this enormous amount of Debenture 
Stock, so that they might be able to get 
holdof money now heldintrust. That was 
a matter in regard to which Parliament 
ought to exercise special and extraordi- 
nary precautions. He wished to know 
if such an offer had ever before been 
sanctioned? In the first place, the ordi- 
nary laws of Parliamentary procedure 
were against the Company. They had 
£3,000,000 of original Stock, and 
£1,000,000 of Debentures, already is- 
sued. That was within the ordinary 
Rules and Standing Orders of Parlia- 
ment; but now the Company came to 
Parliament and asked them to suspend 
the ordinary rules of procedure in the 
House of Commons in reference to rail- 
ways, in order to allow the Company to 
issue £1,500,000 worth more of Deben- 
ture Stock, which would bring the De- 
benture Stock to within £500,000 of the 
ordinary Stock; and what ground was 
there for believing that there was any 
hope of the concern being finished, even 
if Parliament allowed this sum to be 
raised? If the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber was successful in getting Parliament 
to take this step, he would have to issue 
his £1,500,000 worth of Debentures at 
a discount, and, consequently, he would 








not get the full sum of £1,500,000 ; and 
yet he said that he wanted £1,500,000 
in order to complete the line. Even if 
Parliament allowed the issue of these 
Debentures, they would be obliged to 
be issued at a discount. The argument 
was, that if Parliament did not allow 
the Company to issue this Stock, they 
would never be able to complete the line; 
and even if they were permitted to issue 
it, it appeared to be quite evident that 
they would have to come again next 
year, and ask for another £500,000, or 
£1,000,000, of Debenture Stock for the 
completion of the work. What would 
be the position of Parliament then? It 
seemed to him to be one of the worst 
cases that could be brought before the 
House for a relaxation of the ordinary 
Rules of the House. They had a Com- 
pany, whose financial management had 
been an utter failure ; and yet an appeal 
was to be made to the public to place 
confidence in them again. But the ap- 
plication went still further, because it 
involved the sanction of Parliament to 
the withdrawal of trust money, and the 
Company said—‘If you will not allow 
us to do that, this line will be altogether 
useless to the public.” He maintained 
that no case as bad as this had ever been 
gene to Parliament. The promoters 

ad utterly failed to carry out their 
scheme as it was originally promoted. 
Then why not follow the ordinary course? 
Hitherto, when a scheme of this nature 
had been put forward, and the promoters 
broke down after having completed a 
certain portion of the work, somebody 
else stepped in and wound up the con- 
cern; and instead of the money already 
expended being lost to the public, as 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wy- 
combe (Colonel Gerard Smith) attempted 
to make out, the only persons who were 
lost were the Directors ; and he, for one, 
could not see why Parliament, for the 
sake of covering and protecting the 
Directors of this Company, should allow 
them to make an extraordinary bargain. 
It was said that the Committee which 
had investigated the Bill sat for two 
days. He must say that, considering 
the peculiar circumstances of the line, 
its extraordinary history and demands, 
two days by no means constituted a 
very long and searching investigation 
into the financial position of the Com- 
pany. Everybody knew what happened 
when it was proposed to appoint a Com- 
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mittee in the last few days of the Ses- 
sion. There was great difficulty in 
getting a Committee together at all, and 
as soon as they met, they were desirous 
of getting away again. He, therefore, 
did not think that there was anything 
of importance in the fact that this 
Committee had come to an unanimous 
conclusion. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade would remember that the 
interests of the public were to be 
considered as well as those of the 
Railway Company. It was not abso- 
lutely necessary in the interests of the 
public that this railway should be com- 
pleted by the present Board of Direc- 
tors, and he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would remember that the 
source of money which the Directors 
now proposed to utilize were in all pro- 
bability of a trust character, in dealing 
with which Parliament ought to be most 
chary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
always somewhat chary in offering ad- 
vice with regard to Private Bills; but 
after the appeal which had been made 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), he felt it was only right 
to say a few words upon the matter. 
The issue before the House was a very 
simple one. The facts lay in a nutshell. 
The Company having expended a large 
sum—£4,000,000 of money—found that 
its original estimates were altogether too 
low, and that it would be impossible to 
complete works without an additional 
sum, now calculated at £1,500,000. The 
noble Lord, who had been very severe 
upon his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Wycombe 
(Colonel Gerard Smith) and the other 
Directors of the Company, now alleged 
that they had displayed an utter incapa- 
city of management. [Lord Ranpotrx 
Cuurcaitt: That was their own admis- 
sion.| He did not admit the admission. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that 
the Directors were convicted of incapa- 
city by their admission that the estimates 
had been exceeded. All that he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) could say was, that he had 
had a good deal of experience as to rail- 
way speculations, and he did not know 
of a single case in which the original esti- 
mates had not been exceeded ; and if the 
Directors were to be accused of incapacity 
because the original estimates had been 
exceeded, he thought there were very 
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few indeed who would escape condem- 
nation. At all events, a mistake had 
been made. Nobody would deny that 
this sum of £1,500,000 was necessary 
in order that the works might be com- 
pleted, and nobody denied that the 
Company had tried, with their existing 
wers, to raise the money, but had 
failed to do so; and unless they could 
create some kind of preference securities, 
which would stand better in the market 
than their ordinary Preference Stock,the 
works would have to be brought to a 
standstill. ©The first point he would 
suggest was that they were not asked to 
authorize the raising of any additional 
sum of money, but merely to substitute 
one form of security for another. The 
Bill had been sent to a very strong Hy- 
brid Committee, and the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill were unanimously 
adopted by that Committee after careful 
inquiry, and after, taking care to secure 
the insertion of provisions which should 
guard the existing interests of the de- 
benture and preference-hclders. He 
was also authorized to say that the 
matter had been under the considera- 
tion of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, who had approached the subject 
originally with something of a hostile 
prejudice against the proposal; but, 
after giving to all the bodies concerned 
his careful consideration, he had arrived 
ata strong opinion in favour of allow- 
ing the Bill to go forward, and had 
asked him (Mr. Chamberlain) to ex- 
press that opinion. Now, what were 
the objections that were urged? In 
the first place, it would appear to be 
that the matter almost entirely concerned 
the existing shareholders, and the pre- 
ference-holders on the line. The objec- 
tions came, as far as he understood, 
from shareholders representing only 
£30,000 of Stock out of a total capital 
of £3,000,000. It would therefore be 
found, practically, that there was a 
large majority of opinion in favour of 
the creation of this Preference Stock. 
He thought nothing of the technical 
objection which had been taken to the 
wholesale suspension of the Standing 
Orders by the hon. Member for Devon- 
ie (Mr. Puleston). There was, he 
elieved, a large number of precedents 
for a similar suspension of the Standing 
Orders, and also important precedents 
for the creation of Preference Stock in 
the manner contemplated by the present 
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Bill. He might refer to the case of the 
East London Railway Bill, which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin) was successful in 
inducing the House to pass. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The East London Line never paid any 
dividend at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
might be so; but he was only quoting 
it as a precedent to show that these 
powers had already been conceded in 
another case. When the noble Lord 
said the East London Railway never 
paid any dividend, he did not think that 
there would be very much difference be- 
tween that case and the present. On 
the contrary, it was very doubtful whe- 
ther, in the case of the ordinary Stock 
of the Hull and Barnsley Railway, any 
dividend would ever be paid, or, at any 
rate, within a short period. That, how- 
ever, was a question which had nothin 
to do with the creation of this Prefer- 
ence Stock. A more serious objection 
was one which was taken by the noble 
Lord opposite when he said that, by this 
proposal, the guwasi-sanction of VParlia- 
ment was given to a security in which 
many innocent persons might be induced 
to invest, but which, at the same time, 
was one of doubtful value. Against 
that objection must be put the consider- 
ation that, unless the present proposal 
was sanctioned, the interests of persons 
who had already invested, both in the 
original Shares and in the Preference 
Stock, would be seriously damaged. If 
the House refused to pass the Bill, and 
the money was not raised, the first re- 
sult would be, as the House had already 
been informed, that 6,000 men would be 
turned out of employment, which would 
be a very serious thing at a moment of 
general depression like the present. 
What would also happen would be that 
the works would be rendered practically 
valueless. All the enormous expendi- 
ture already incurred would be thrown 
away, and it appeared to him possible 
that this great undertaking, which, after 
all, was a public work of considerable 
importance to the district in which it was 
proposed to be established, would be- 
come a prey to any competing line which 
might have an interest in obtaining pos- 
session of it. Therefore, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, 
as far as his personal vote went, he 
should certainly support the recommen- 








dation of the Committee, and the sus- 
pension of the Standing Orders. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that as 
one of the Members of the Committee 
which had investigated the facts of the 
case, he wished to put before the House 
the issue which was raised before the 
Committee. It was, whether the exist- 
ing undertaking should be practically 
extinguished by the exhaustion of the 
money already expended, and _ the 
amount of objection referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, consisting of five 
shareholders who represented £30,000, 
out of a capital of £3,000,000? The 
Committee felt that that was a very 
small minority of the shareholders; and 
they were, moreover, acquainted with 
the fact that the objecting persons did 
not attend the meeting of the Company 
called for the purpose of approving the 
Bill, because they knew that they would 
be swamped. That was a very candid 
admission that they did not represent 
the opinion of the shareholders of the 
Company generally. As to the question 
of the miscalculation in the original 
estimates, the right hon. Gentleman had 
told the House that probably no Direc- 
tors were ever free from it. The right 
hon. Gentleman might have added that 
no private individual was tree from 
it also, for he (Mr. Macfarlane) was 
quite sure that most people who had 
ever had anything to do with estimates 
for building or other purposes, had 
invariably found that they were wrong 
to the extent of 50 percent. Therefore, 
that argument would have no weight. 
The issue was a very simple one— 
namely, whether the House would 
suspend its Standing Orders? And he 
maintained that that question was de- 
cided when it was agreed to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, and the 
Select Committee themselves were unani- 
mous in the decision they had arrived 
at. But the issue really was, whether 
this undertaking should be sacrificed ? 
It came out incidentally in the inquiry 
before the Committee, that the real 
motive of the opposition was that the 
undertaking might be strangled, and 
thus be thrown into the arms of one of 
the large Companies. He had himself 
put that question distinctly to one of the 
witnesses, and had pointed out that un- 
less something of that kind were con- 
templated, the whole of the money 
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expended so far would be lost. He had 
no interest whatever in these works; 
but he was told by this particular wit- 
ness, that the money expended would 
not be altogether wasted, because the 
Midland Railway Company were quite 
willing to take over the property. That 
admission let the cat out of the bag. It 
was an attempt to strangle this small 
concern—very small as compared with 
the great lines; and, in the interests of 
the public, he thought it was desirable 
that those who were promoting the 
undertaking should be protected. The 
country was suffering at this moment 
from the process of railway strangula- 
tion adopted by two or three of the 
great lines, who thought that the sooner 
they were allowed to absorb all the 
smaller ones, the better. He hoped the 
House would not be induced, on any 
technical ground whatever in reference 
to these Standing Orders, to set aside 
the decision of the Committee, unani- 
mously adopted only a few days ago. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, that he had mentioned in his re- 
marks the name of Mr. Forbes; and he 
wished to say that that gentleman had 
only just joined the Board, and that he 
had had no connection with the line 
until two or three months ago. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that he had 
no personal interest in the matter; but 
his attention haying been called to the 
character of the Bill, he had examined 
it carefully. The point to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House 


was this. It appeared to him that not: 


only the Committee who sat upon the 
Bill, but also the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
had missed the real point which ought 
to be brought under the notice of the 
House—namely, whether they ought to 
allow to this Company borrowing powers 
to the extent now asked for; that was, 
whether they ought to allow the Com- 
pany to raise money by borrowing in 
excess of the powers which Parliament 
ordinarily allowed? He understood the 
President of the Board of Trade to say 
that a similar case had occurred some- 
where or other ; but, be that as it might, 
he thought they ought to be most re- 
luctant to allow the borrowing powers 
of any Railway Company to exceed the 
due proportion of their share capital. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
had described the stock proposed to be 
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issued as Preference Stock. It was no- 
thing of the kind. It was not Prefer- 
ence Stock at all. It was Debenture 
Stock, constituting part of the loan capi- 
tal of the Company, and earrying with it 
the right on the part of the holders to 
put in a Receiver, if the Company failed 
to meet toe interest as it fell due. He 
mentioned that to show that it was not 
in any sense part of the share capital. 
It was a mortgage on the concern, to 
a limited extent—namely, for securing 
the interest on the money raised. The 
importance of the matter was, that by 
relaxing the Rules laid down by Parlia- 
ment in reference to borrowing powers, 
they were really weakening the value of 
securities which were open to trustees to 
invest in, as the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had pointed out. He thought 
Parliament ought to be most cautious 
before it did anything to diminish the 
value of such security in the market, 
and for that reason he should oppose 
the Motion. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—-Ayes 82; Noes 
31: Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 196.) 

Bill considered. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 207, 
223, and 243 be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time. 


Bill read the third time, -and passed. 


QUESTION. 


0. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—POLICE HUT AT RATHGORMAC. 


Mr. LEAMY asked'the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a police hut was erected in the 
parish of Rathgormac, county of Water- 
ford, over three years ago, in a district 
in which not a single outrage was com- 
mitted during the whole of the agitation, 
and which is a most peaceable district ; 
and, if he will state why the hut was 
erected, why it has been kept up for 
three years at the expense of the rate- 
payers, and when will it be removed ? 

Mx. TREVELYAN: A police station 
was established at Rathgormac a little 
over two years ago. The men are in- 








cluded in the county force, and are not 
charged to the district. It was neces- 
sary to establish a station in that 
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locality, as there was a large tract of 
country without a police barrack. I am 
informed that it is not correct to say 
that the district was free from outrage, 
and that a good deal of intimidation was 
carried on. The formation of this sta- 
tion enabled the Government to do away 
with two protection posts which it had 
been necessary to establish in the neigh- 
bourhood for the protection of caretakers 
on evicted farms. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
niente 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Crass V.—ForrEIGN AND CoLONIAL 
SERVICES. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £38,867 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £30,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for certain Charges 
eonnected with the Orange River Territory, the 
Transvaal, Zululand, the Island of St. Helena, 
and the High Commissioner for South Africa.” 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, that, in 
rising to move the reduction of the Vote, 
he must explain that he had no wish to 
deprive Sir Henry Bulwer of secretarial 
assistance with regard to his duties in 
Zululand, if only the Government would 
give the Committee some assurance that 
they would take the necessary steps to 
make that Office something more than 
the pretence and sham which their 
policy had made it become during many 
months past. He moved the reduction 
of the Vote in order that he might have 
an opportunity of calling attention to 
the terrible and disgraceful state of 
Zululand by the only means in his 
power-—-short of availing himself of the 
Forms of the House, to which hon. Gen- 
tlemen on those Benches were always 
reluctant to have recourse. He thought 
it had been most unfortunate that, for 
two successive years, the House had not 
had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on this question by a Division ; 
and he was anxious that the Committee 
should not lose this opportunity of re- 
cording against the Government, the 
censure which every impartial Member 
who had paid the slightest attention to 
the subject must acknowledge they had 
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most fully and richly deserved. Having 
obtained an opportunity at last of criti- 
cizing the policy of the Government in 
South Africa, he wished to trespass, as 
briefly as possible, on the attention of 
the Committee, and the reason which 
would induce him to curtail his remarks 
was not because he failed to realize the 
immense importance of the subject, but 
because it seemed to him that the case 
was so clear, and that the mismanage- 
ment of the Government in Zululand 
so acknowledged, that it would be mere 
waste of time for him to further prove 
such well-known facts, or to enter into 
the details of a story which for months 
past had been writing itself but too 
clearly and too plainly in such vivid 
characters of blood. It was curious 
that the same policy which had anarch- 
ized the Soudan, if he might use the 
expression, had been tried in South 
Africa with a precisely similar effect. 
All the skeletons which were at that 
moment whitening the sands of Northern 
Africa, had their counterpart in the 
Southern hemisphere, in the Golgotha 
into which Zululand had been converted 
under the “ No Responsibility” policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He had 
no doubt that the Government would 
find words to defend, if they could not 
find arguments to justify, that policy, 
and that they would attempt to do so 
on religious, moral, and philanthropic 
grounds. But could they also attempt 
to defend it as successful—as success- 
ful in this, that it had done anything to 
lessen the sufferings of humanity in 
Zululand? Could they deny that, from 
every point of view, the welfare of the 
Zulus, the security of Natal, the main- 
tenance of the honour of the English 
name among the Natives of South 
Africa—from each and every such point 
of view, the policy of the Govern- 
ment had failed in as complete and 
ghastly a manner as ever discredited a 
Government? He must express a hope 
that, in the interest of honesty and 
fairplay in politics, no hon. Member 
would on that occasion, as last year, 
rise in his place and throw the blame of 
the present state of anarchy in Zululand 
on the late Government and the Zulu 
War. That had been done last year; 
but he was sure that no hon. Gentle- 
man on the Treasury Bench could feel 
it consistent with his own self-respect to 
again rake up that past hietory as in 
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the smallest degree offering any justifi- 
cation for another 12 months’ continued 
and even more hopeless anarchy, and 
for an amount of unceasing inter-tribal 
slaughter which surpassed anything that 
Zululand had known since the Zulus first 
won the dignity of a nation. Last year, 
that ludicrously inadequate excuse was 
given, but only because the Government 
could find no other words to excuse the 
effects of their policy of restoring Cete- 
wayo. They could not deny that they 
were warned of the results which would 
follow that restoration, that they had 
neglected those warnings, or that those 
warnings had turned out to be true. 
He had urged as strongly as he could 
last year, however little weight his 
words might carry, that in view of the 
fatal fiaseo in which the restoration 
policy of the Government had then ter- 
minated, the Government should no 
longer lend an ear to the mistaken voice 
of unpractical humanitarians in that 
House or in the country, but that they 
should rather listen to those whose ex- 
perience in South Africa, either as Eng- 
lish officials or as Native-born dwellers 
in that land, entitled their opinions to 
be treated with consideration and their 
advice to be listened to with respect. 
He had urged, as earnestly as he could, 
that, as the only possible solution of the 
question, the Government should extend 
the principle of Reserved Territory up to 
the Black Umvolosi; he pointed out that 
such a policy would entail no expense 
upon the country; and he had over- 
whelming evidence to show that such a 
plan would have been giadly received 
and willingly adopted by the majority 
of the people in Zululand, and that it 
would have put an end to that anarchy 
and bloodshed which now for 18 months 
had disgraced our connection with the 
land. Sir Henry Bulwer had expressed 
the opinion that that course was one 
which ought to be followed as the one 
most hopeful for the welfare of the 
Zulus of any course, excluding our 
actual assumption of the rule of that 
country. He did not think they could 
justify their disregard of that advice 
on the ground of the success of their own 
policy, and still less could they justify 
that disregard on humanitarian grounds. 
Nor did he think that any hon. Members 
who last year warmly opposed this plan, 
could now, in the light of the history 
of the past 12 months, congratulate 
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themselves on the success of that policy 
of leaving the Zulus to manage their own 
affairs, which they then advocated, and 
under which system, as the Bishop of 
Zululand had pointed out in a letter in 
The Times at the beginning of the year, 
‘“‘ mutual extermination became the only 
possibility.” If it had been the de- 
liberate, the diabolical design of the 
Government to settle the question on the 
“ Kilkenny cat” principle, they could not 
have gone to work in a surer manner to 
effect that end. The country was settling 
down under the old Settlement of Lord 
Wolseley ; and whether or not that set- 
tlement might have been the best possible 
settlement, still, had that policy been 
faithfully followed, it would have pre- 
served order there. Hon. Members 
who differed from him might again talk 
of the Sitimela fight. What had hap- 
pened in that case bore out his state- 
ment, and was the best proof of the 
propriety of that policy. That was the 
case of one Zulu, who, with a consider- 
able following, revolted against his 
Chief; the Chief called in the help of 
a neighbouring Chief, and the revolt 
was put down with one fight. That was 
the exact reason why Lord Wolseley 
divided Zululand amongst a number of 
Chiefs—that if there was a revolt in the 
territory of one Chief, a majority of the 
other Chiefs would support the loyal 
subjects of the Chief. It was, however, 
absurd to talk now about the Sitimela 
fighting, or to make much of the Native 
bloodshed which then took place. Why, 
all the fighting that took place during 
the three years after Cetewayo’s deposi- 
tion did not result in as many deaths as 
took place in one half-hour of one morn- 
ing within six weeks of his restoration. 
All the bloodshed during those years 
were but as a single drop as compared 
with the ocean of blood which had 
deluged that land since that unhappy 
morning when Cetewayo was once more | 
restored to his Chieftainship at Ulundi. | 
The Government first encouraged the | 
agitation of a few malcontents, who pre- | 
tended to be anxious for Cetewayo's | 
restoration ; and having done that, they 
insisted on forcing back Cetewayo on an 
alarmed and reluctant people. And in 
order to do that they broke the solemn 
engagements made four years ago with 
the Chieftains. Now, that was a delibe- 
rate breach of faith with the Chieftains 
which he had last year challenged Her 
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Majesty’s Government to justify, to de- 
fend, or to deny—he challenged them, 
quoting the Prime Minister’s own words 
spoken in that House in support of the 
charge he brought against them, and 
they were dumb. He knew tbat that 
engagement was made by the Re- 
presentative of a Puwer which boasted 
that on its Dominions the sun never 
set, with a party of uneducated and 
naked Zulus in a Kaffir kraal; but 
he said that it was as solemn and sacred, 
and the breach of it as shameful and 
wrong, as if it had been made with the 
Representatives of a European Power 
and signed ina Royal Palace. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had set this solemn 
engagement aside, and had restored 
Cetewayo; and the firebrand having 
done its natural work in producing a 
general conflagration throughout the 
land— 

‘« The torch being lighted, and the flame being 

spread, 

And carnage smiling on her daily dead’’— 
the Government had then announced 
their intention of standing calmly by 
and waiting till the fire had burnt itself 
out, only watching to see that the flames 
did not come into too dangerous proxi- 
mity with their own immediate Posses- 
sions. This was the general result, this 
was the magnificent outcome of our 
philanthropy, our humanity, our Chris- 
tianity, and our statesmanship in the 
19th century, under a Liberal Govern- 
ment— 


‘To make a solitude and call it peace ’’— 


or, rather, to encourage the Zulus to 
make the solitude, and then, on the 
hustings, to point to it as peace. He did 
not know of any instance, and he believed 
no instance existed, of a Government 
behaving at the same time in worse 
faith, with more consummate folly and 
shortsightedness, and with more con- 
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spicuous and disastrous unsuccess. With 
the permission of the Committee, he would 
read the following extract from a Natal 
newspaper, which gave an excellent 
account of the state of Zululand— 


“Tt looks as bad now as can be in all the 
country between Umhlatuzi and the Umvolosi. 
The people are leaving their kraals, and they 
who are there sleep outside, because they are 
afraid. A great number of Zulus are wavering 
and afraid, fearing both sides. The people are 
surprised at the English Government doing no- 
thing ; they cannot understand it. They could 


when a King was alive, because it was a diffi- 
cult question what to do with him. But now 
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that is taken away, a lot of Chiefs have refused 
to pay taxes. The Resident went back to his 
residence the day after the women disturbed 
him, and the next day he set out to take the 
taxes, but heard there would be trouble up 
country, so turned back. He might easily have 
settled affairs in the Reserve; bat I suppose his 
hands are tied and he can do nothing. The 
Zulus are thoroughly demoralized, and they 
have lost all respect for the English. This is 
annoying when one thinks how easily the Eng- 
lish might have managed the country after they 
conquered it. The Zulus now say, ‘ We trusted 
in you, and you do nothing.’ They say further 
that the English only know how to write 
jetters.”’ 


The next extract which I will read, is a 
short one from a letter received a few 
weeks ago from John Dunn himself. 
He said— 


‘* Affairs here are in a pretty muddle. The 
Boers have got possession of the central part of 
Zululand, and in the Reserve the Resident has 
been attacked by Dabulamanzi at night, but 
fortunately he was warned and prepared, and 
beat them off. I have all my men under arms 
ready, and this is the only part of Zululand up 
to this where there has been no fighting or 
bloodshed.” 


And in one of the letters contained in 
the last Blue Book which had been 
issued with reference to Zululand, they 
had this account sent by Sir Henry 
Bulwer from Mr. Osborn with regard 
to the state of things in the Reserve 
Territory itself— 

“The attitude of the Usutus, Mr. Osborn 
states, is causing great alarm to the loyal people 
for many miles round the Inkandhla, who are 
repeatedly insulted and threatened by indi- 
viduals of the Usutu party, so much so that 
they and their families dare not sleep at their 
kraals for fear of being attacked at night, 
and after dark retire to the hills and donzas; 
and this is the case even with some of 
the people residing a long distance from the 
Inkandhla. The loyal Chiefs and people can- 
not understand why the lawless and defiant pro- 
ceedings of the Usutus should be tolerated in 
the Reserve. They consider they are in danger 
from the Usutus, and unless he (Mr. Osborn) 
takes steps to deal with Ictuka, they will take 
the matter into their own hands.”’ 


And now, as a corollary to that, they 
heard that at the date of a letter received 
three weeks ago, our Representative in 
Zululand, Mr. Osborn, had actually been 
attacked by 10,000 Usutus, under Dabul- 
manzi, the same Chief to whom the Go- 
vernment had been deferring, and coax- 
ing, and patting on the back for two 
years; the result being that about 200 
people had been killed. They found 
that a large proportion of the Zulu 


people, not only in the Central and 
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Northern parts, but also in the Reserve 
Territory, were hiding and starving in 
the bush; and, finally, they heard that 
Usibepu, the one gallant, plucky, and 
loyal Chief, had been ‘oalad not by the 
Usutus, for he had already defeated 
them, but by some 500 of those in- 
famous marauding Boers, who were 
the outcome of another portion of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
South Africa. The Government refused 
to rule, or to take any part in the ruling, 
of Zululand, and the result was that 
carnage, starvation, and desolation 
reigned triumphant in that country. He 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gladstone) and the Co- 
lonial Office, on the brilliant success 
which had followed from the diplo- 
matic wisdom and the timely courage 
which they had manifested throughout 
in dealing with the Zulu question. Now, 
answerable as they were for this state of 
things in Zululand, as they must confess 
they now were, he asked them what 
they intended to do, or, rather, whether 
they intended to still pursue the shame- 
ful—he might say murderous—policy of 
doing nothing—that policy of “ writing 
letters,” as the Zulus had so graphi- 
cally described it? Did they still in- 
tend to disregard the advice of Sir Henry 
Bulwer, and every competent authority, 
recognizing, as they must, that on every 
previous occasion on whieh they had 
disregarded it they had been utterly and 
fatally wrong? Just to show how con- 
sistently wrong they had been, and how 
persistently they had neglected advice, 
he would read a telegram from Sir 
Henry Bulwer, dated the 5th of May 
last, which ran thus— 

‘*It is reported that the Boers have pro- 
claimed Dinuzulu King of Zululand, and have 
declared an independent Republic. The report 
requires confirmation ; but there is good infor-, 
mation to the effect that a large number from 
the Transvaal and Pretoria Free State have 
agreed to the conquest of Zululand for Cete- 
wayo’s son in return for territorial cession, It 
is said that they will join in the united attack 
on Usibepu. Usibepu is well able to hold his 
own against the Usutu party, but not against 
the unjustifiable combination, and he will be 
destroyed; and Zululand, except the Reserve, 
will fall under Boer domination, unless we in- 
terfere.”” 


Then, 10 days later, he said— 


“ The action of the Boers is an interference 
with a Chief made independent of us. It intro- 
duces a new element in the Zulu question, and 
entirely revolutionizes it, destroys balance of 
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power existing in Usibepu, encourages the Usutu 
party, and intimidates the Natives of the Re- 
serve, who, fearful of the establishment of the 
Usutu party, powerful under Boer protection 
and not sure of us, will think how to save 
themselves. The question of the Boers, there- 
fore, presses for decision. In the meantime, 
the Reserve is seriously endangered by the 
Usutu party being able to concentrate against 
it, and already people are taking refuge in 
Natal.” 


On the same page there was another 
letter, if anything, stronger; but he 
would not trouble the Committee by 
reading it. He would only ask if they 
were to stand still while they saw a new 
Stellaland arising in South Africa? 
Were they to remain passive while they 
saw these rascally filibustering Boers 
taking possession of the country, and 
carving it out into farms for themselves ? 
It was curious, and he thought worthy 
of notice, that the Boers were, with re- 
gard to Zululand, occupying very much 
the same position as the Abyssinians 
now were to occupy towards the Soudan ; 
and as their civilization wasin about the 
same rudimentary condition, and as their 
Christianity was in about the same fos- 
silized state, they were equally valuable 
allies to the Government in carrying out 
a policy which in both countries ap- 
peared to aim at the utter extermination 
of those Native races, whose struggles 
for freedom and whose patriotic valour 
they were once bidden to admire and 
respect. Was that, he asked, their 
policy? It was, at least, an intelli- 
gible policy, because the extermina- 
tion of the Zulus would relieve the 
Government of any further responsi- 
bility or troubles in regard to Zululand. 
[Mr. Warton: Just what they want. | 
And while the Government would reap 
all the advantages of that extermination, 
all the dirty work—all the direct blood- 
shed—would be done by the Boers, and 
the Government would be able to relieve 
their conscience by a combined Scribe 
and Pharisee policy of writing letters 
and publishing Blue Books, deprecating 
bloodshed and addressing remonstrances 
to the officials of the South African Re- 
public. He would not, however, seriously 
charge Her Majesty’s Government, or 
any Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with a policy so ineffably 
mean; but it was a possible policy, and 
a policy to which there were only two 
alternatives—one that a Commissioner 
should be appointed to reside on the 
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frontier to prevent aggression by the 
Boers, and to allow the Zulus to ex- 
terminate themselves without any White 
man’s assistance; the other, that policy 
which he had already advocated in that 
House, and which he now again advo- 
cated, as warmly as he could—namely, 
the extension of the Reserve Territory 
to the Black Umvolosi. It was of no 
use going again into details; but let it 
be understood that such extension and 
its proclamation would mean at once 
the cessation of bloodshed in Zululand, 
the future civilization of that country, 
and the saving from extermination of 
the finest race of savages which South 
Africa had produced. Let the Commit- 
tee understand that, from the midst of 
the misery and desolation of their land, 
the cry of the Zulus themselves was for 
such a settlement of the question, and 
for such a deliverance for themselves. 
Now, he said that, at least, if the Go- 
vernment would not consent to extend 
the Reserve Territory, it was their duty 
to give some reason for such refusal. 
What was their reason? Did it rest on 
the ground of expense? They might 
almost believe that, for Lord Derby, 
some few months ago, telegraphed to 
Sir Henry Bulwer, asking him what 
would be the expense of extending 
the Reserve Territory, and the latter 
replied that, for the first year, it 
would be about £6,000, and after that 
there would be no further expense at all. 
Since that time they had heard no- 
thing more on the subject of the ex- 
tension. £6,000 for putting an end to 
all this savagery and bloodshed! Why, 
it would probably save the country a 
hundred times the amount in future. 
£6,000—only three times greater than 
the amount of expense entailed upon 
the country by the determination of our 
sesthetic Government to banish the statue 
of the Great Duke from Hyde Park 
Corner to its place of exile at Aldershot. 
It was true that, at the same time, they 
got rid of a somewhat unpleasant sub- 
ject of reflection and comparison. The 
cost of moving round troops from Cape 
Town to Natal alone, on account of these 
disturbances, went far to reach this total 
of £6,000, which it was said this exten- 
sion would cost ; and Sir Henry Bulwer 
pointed out in that letter which he had 
referred to, but not read, that the ex- 
pense would be just as great, whether 
the troops were employed to extend the 
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Reserve to protect the Reserve, or to 
ultimately protect the borders of our 
own Colonies from the victorious Usutus. 
In conclusion, he would point out—and 
it was a lesson which the Government 
should by this time have learnt by 
heart—that the longer they delayed, in 
the folly of their misplaced economy, to 
take that one step, which sooner or 
later they would be forced to take, the 
heavier would be the expense which this 
‘* penny-wise and pound-foolish ”’ policy 
would lay on the British taxpayer, 
the more prolonged and cruel would be 
the bloodshed which they would entail 
on the Zulu people, and the darker and 
more inexcusable would be the guilti- 
ness for that blood which would lie at 
the door uf the Government, and of the 
Party which supported them in their 
misused or wasted power. He begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£300. 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
rose to second the Motion for the reduc- 
tion of the Vote; but in doing so he 
wished to explain, as his hon. Friend the 
Moverof the reduction (Mr.Guy Dawnay) 
had done, that he did not, of course, de- 
sire the reduction itself; but that was 
the only way left to them to protest 
against the policy of the Government in 
Zululand. He would have been glad if 
the question could have been discussed 
on the Resolution which he had placed 
on the Paper, but which he had now 
been compelled to withdraw, as it would 
have been discussed in the House, and 
not in Committee, and would have 
afforded a larger basis for argument. 
That Resolution contained the view 
which he now desired to bring under 
the consideration of the Committee— 
namely, that, looking to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the re- 
sponsibilities which the country had in- 
curred, owing to that policy, the Govern- 
ment and the country could not get rid 
of, or properly meet, those responsibili- 
ties by merely maintaining, as by the 
telegram of May 16, 1884, they had de- 
cided to do, ‘‘ the integrity and peace of 
the Reserve.” He desired to get the Com- 
mittee practically to affirm that the Go- 
vernment were bound to endeavour to 
restore some kind of peace and order in 
the part of Zululand beyond the Re- 
served Territory. In that way the 
hands of the Government would be 
strengthened in any forward action they 
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might take to restore peace in that un- 
fortunate country, to which our inter- 
ference had been so fatal. It was not 
necessary for him to go back to the 
original Zulu War. He would content 
himself with saying that he had always 
considered that war to have been un- 
necessary, and therefore unjust—so un- 
necessary and so unjust, that he had 
felt himself compelled both to speak and 
vote against the late Government, be- 
cause, though they disapproved of the 
war, they had not, in his opinion, suffi- 
ciently condemned the policy of Sir 
Bartle Frere. He could not mention 
the name of Sir Bartle Frere without 
expressing, however imperfectly, his 
sense of the loss this country had sus- 
tained by the death of so zealous a ser- 
vant of the Crown. We could never 
forget his able administration in India; 
we could never forget the splendid ser- 
vice he rendered in the time of the great 
Mutiny, in denuding of troops, at consi- 
derable personal risk to himself, the 
Province over which he presided, in 
order to assist the efforts of Sir John 
Lawrence. And with regard to his 
policy in South Africa, those who, like 
himself (Sir Henry Holland) differed 
entirely from it, had never doubted but 
that it was adopted from most conscien- 
tious motives, and in the belief that it 
was necessary to save Natal from a great 
and impending danger. The argument 
which he desired to lay before the Com- 
mittee, and which he would afterwards 
support by proof, was briefly as follows: 
—That after the termination of the war, 
Zululand, its Chiefs, and people, were at 
our mercy; and that it was our duty, 
more especially if the war was an unjust 
one, to endeavour to restore peace and 
order in that country; that the Settle- 
ment of 1879 made by Lord Wolseley, by 
which the country was divided and 
placed under 13 appointed Chiefs, was 
the best that could then have been made; 
that it was effectual in fairly securing 
peace and order; not absolute peace and 
order, for that could not have been se- 
cured in a country so lately devastated 
by war, and with Natives whose feelings 
had been embittered by the contest, and 
who were hostile to us, but a fair amount 
of peace and order; that it was certainly 
beneficial tothe Zulu people, and appre- 
ciated by them; that certain defects in 
the working and administration of that 
Settlement could have been remedied, he 
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would not say without difficulty, but with 
the exercise of a little tact and judg- 
ment, and by our willingness to take 
upon ourselves a little more direct and 
guiding authority ; that this could have 
been done without the employment of 
British soldiers, and without the expen- 
diture of British money ; that the unfor- 
tunate and ill-judged restoration of Cete- 
wayo destroyed this Settlement of 1879 ; 
and that as that policy proceeded entirely 
from this country, and was against the 
wishes of the majority of the Chiefs and 
Zulu people, as he would prove later on, 
we were bound morally to protect the 
Zulu people against any evil conse- 
quences resulting from the failure of 
that policy; that the scheme failed, 
mainly owing to the conduct of Cetewayo 
himself; and that, therefore, our responsi- 
bility attached, and we were bound to 
endeavour to restore to the Zulus such 
peace and order as they enjoyed under the 
Settlement of 1879, and which they would 
probably have enjoyed to a still greater 
extent, if the Settlement, instead of being 
destroyed, had been confirmed and 
strengthened in the manner which he 
had already indicated. He must add, 
further, that the settlement of the Boers 
in Zululand, while greatly complicating 
the case, made it still more necessary for 
the Government to take some action be- 
yond the Reserved Territory in order to 
protect the Zulus against the Boers. 
That was the argument he desired to 
press upon the Committee, and he would 
now endeavour to support it, by re- 
ference to the evidence contained in the 
Papers presented to Parliament. For 
that purpose he had read and re-read 
those Papers with care; and if he had 
arrived at a wrong conclusion, he could 
conscientiously state that it was not from 
want of study of them. But a difficulty 
arose from there being so great a mass 
of Correspondence, and the necessity 
of dealing with it as a whole, because 
many stories of misconduct of Chiefs, 
and acts of cruelty end hardship, and 
cases of disturbance which were relied 
upon in the earlier stages of the Corre- 
spondence, and which were brought for- 
ward as proof against the working of the 
Settiement of 1879, were contradicted, 
or explained away, or materially weak- 
ened, in a later stage; and he would 
give an instance of that later on, in con- 
nection with complaints brought against 
Ohiefs. His first point was that the 
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Settlement of 1879 was the best that 
could have been then made; that, on 
the whole, it had worked well; and that 
it was beneficial to the Zulus, and appre- 
ciated by them. It was the best that could 
then have been made, because Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, rightly as he ven- 
tured to think, had decided not to annex 
Zululand, and govern it as a Crown 
Colony. They had determined, and 
wisely determined, that the country 
should be governed by Native Chiefs, 
under Native laws; but the defect in 
the scheme was that it did not retain 
any direct and guiding authority. That 
it worked well, upon the whole, was 
shown by the following facts: —In 
August, 1880—that was something like 
a year after the making of the Settle- 
ment—we find Sir Pomeroy Colley re- 
porting that— 

‘‘The conditions are sufficient to shield the 
people from serious injustice and abuse of power 
on the part of the Chiefs ; ”’ 
and Mr. Brown, the Resident, reports 
that ‘‘order and quiet prevail.” Indeed, 
as stated by Sir Evelyn Wood, in his 
address to the Legislative Council of 
Natal, in October, 1881, peace pre- 
vailed in Zululand till July, 1881. 
The Sitimela outbreak then occurred; 
but, as shown by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay), Sitimela was an impostor, 
and he was soon put down—and to th's 
fact he would call the special attention 
of the Committee, as bearing upon an- 
other point in the case—by John Dunn 
and Native levies. In truth, as Sir 
Henry Bulwer says, this case of Siti- 
mela ‘‘ can scarcely be said to bear upon 
the Settlement.”? It was true that, in 
April, 1881, cases of oppression against 
two out of the 13 appointed Chiefs were 
brought forward. But they were brought 
forward by the ex-Prime Minister of Cete- 
wayo, and by two brothers of Cetewayo, 
and not sustained by the decision of Sir 
Evelyn Wood, to whom all the parties 
agreed to refer their differences. He 
would venture to call the attention of the 
Committee to this fact, as showing the 
readiness of the Chiefs to submit their 
differences to the decision of the British 
Governor of Natal. Order was certainly 
restored before December, 1881, for Mr. 
Osborn then reports that ‘‘ the country 
is at present perfectly quiet in every 
part.” The Settlement of 1879 worked 
then, upon the whole, peacefully up to 
and well into the year 1882. But then 
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came the rumours of Cetewayo’s in- 
tended visit to England; andthence arose 
ir and doubts in the minds of the 

atives as to the continuance and per- 
manency of the Settlement. These 
rumours also afforded a ground to the 
discontented members of Cetewayo’s 
family to agitate for his restoration. 
But what he (Sir Henry Holland) wished 
to impress upon the Committee was, that 
all this agitation, excitement, and dis- 
turbance arose, not from any internal 
defect in the working of the Settlement, 
but from causes outside that Settlement; 
and, indeed, it might be said outside the 
country itself. That the Settlement 
worked beneficially for the Zulu people, 
and was appreciated by them, could 
hardly be doubted. He would give one 
very conclusive proof. In the latter 
years of Cetewayo’s reign, hundreds of 
families fled from Zululand into Natal; 
fugitives from a cruel despotism, under 
which no man’s life was safe; but, in 
1881, permission was given to no less 
than 1,630 Natives, men, women, and 
children, to return from Natal into Zulu- 
land. Surely this fact showed conclu- 
sively two things; first, that Cetewayo’s 
rule was feared; and, secondly, that the 
change from his rule was acceptable, 
and that the working of the Settlement 
was appreciated by the Natives. But 
there was further proof of this feeling, 
for Sir Evelyn Wood reports in April, 
1881— 

‘* There can be no doubt that the bulk of the 
nation already appreciate its improved condi- 
tion ;”’ 
and, again, in September, 1881, after 
he had traversed a large part of the 
country, he reports— 

‘¢ Every Zulu whom I met alone in my ride 

through Zululand told me, in the course of con- 
versation, that the Zulus would not willingly 
go back to the old system which obtained under 
Cetewayo, preferring the present system.” 
No doubt, there were stories of Chiefs 
“eating up” and ill-treating their 
people, and those had been relied on; 
but, as he had already pointed out, 
many of these were afterwards proved 
to be much exaggerated, or without 
foundation. Some were clearly disposed 
of by Sir Henry Bulwer, in his Report 
of August 25, 1882, with which, of 
course, he would not trouble the Com- 
mittee; but he would venture to read a 
few words, in which Sir Henry Bulwer 
sums up the case. He said— 
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“T, at least, must do them justice, and acquit 
them of the great crime, so wrongfully and un- 
justly charged against them ;”’ 


and, finally, in his Report of February, 
1883, in which he reviewed, after full 
consideration, the state of Zululand, he 
wrote— 

‘¢ The Settlement of 1879 had conferred great 
benefits upon the Zulu people, benefits which 
every true friend of the Native races ought to 
rejoice at.’’ 

He (Sir Henry Holland) could have 
added to those proofs, had there been 
time; but he trusted that he had estab- 
lished the first point of his argument. 
Now, as to the second point; he had ad- 
mitted that during the working of the 
Settlement certain defects became mani- 
fest, and he had indicated the nature of 
the chief defect—namely, the want of 
a more direct and guiding authority on 
the part of the British Government. 
That defect had early been pointed out 
by Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Osborn; 
but Her Majesty’s Government had de- 
clined to exercise it, on the ground that 
the exercise of it, if it did not amount to 
annexation, would, of a certainty, lead 
to annexation. He thought that the 
Government were wrong in this view, 
and in their fears. They were exercising 
this authority through their Resident 
in Bechuanaland, but they had not 
annexed that land, nor would they have 
to do so ; they were exercising that autho- 
rity in the Reserved Territory, and, as 
yet, they had not had to annex it; and 
if they had to do so, it would be on 
account of the Boers, and not on account 
of any authority exercised over the 
Natives in that territory. It was very 
desirable that immediate rule should be 
carried on by the Native Chiefs over 
their people, and it would have been 
unwise to have deprived them of that 
power ; but a direct and guiding autho- 
rity was necessary to maintain that power 
to them; to prevent these Chiefs from 
quarrelling among themselves; and to 
check in the bud intertribal disputes, 
before they had attained to such a size 
as to render it difficult to repress them 
without bloodshed and expense. There 
could be no doubt that the Zulu people 
themselves expected the exercise of such 
a paramount authority. It was charac- 
teristic of all Natives to expect that the 
victors in a contest would not retreat, 
but would continue to hold and exercise 
the power they had won in battle. This 
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authority, he contended, might then 
have been secured and exercised without 
fear of annexation, and without the em- 
ployment of British troops, or British 
money, by the appointment of Residents 
and Sub-Residents, exercising certain 
judicial and guasi-political powers. There 
was a remarkabie consensus of opinion 
in favour of the appointment of Resi- 
dents by men most competent to form 
an opinion. He would cite the names 
of Sir Henry Bulwer, Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, Mr. Osborn, Bishop Douglas, 
Mr. Robertson, and John Dunn, men of 
very different views, of very different 
characters, looking at the question from 
very different sides, and yet all agreeing 
upon this point. That the Zulu Chiefs 
would have been ready to yield to such 
authority was shown by their readiness 
to refer their disputes upon the occasion 
to which he had already alluded. That 
no British troops would have been re- 
quired was the opinion of Sir Henry 
Bulwer in his Report of February 15, 
1883 ; and they could probably have en- 
gaged all the Chiefs to assist in putting 
down quarrels at the request of the 
British authority. Upon that point he 
would refer to the telegram of Sir Evelyn 
Wood of September 2, 1581— 


‘* All Chiefs agree to combine for the repres- 
sion of rebellion, if advised to do so by the Re- 


* sident ;”’ 


and to the fact, before alluded to by 
him, that Sitimela was put down by 
Dunn and Native levies. The Chiefs 
would have been ready to recognize that 
the primary obligations of maintenance 
of territory and maintenance of peace 
rested upon them and their people, act- 
ing in concert with the Residents. Upon 
that point also, he would add that a Hut 
Tax, or some other tax or contribution 
of a like kind, would have covered the 
expenses. If these steps had been taken 
in this direction, he believed that the 
Settlement of 1879 might have been 
strengthened and continued, and the 
good etiects of its working would have 
been largely increased. It might be 
said that this was, after all, a matter of 
speculation and conjecture; but the view 
was supported, as he had shown, by the 
actual working of the Settlement till 
1882, and by the opinions of men best 
acquainted with the state of affairs, and 
with the wishes and views of the Zulu 
Chiefs and people. But if this were 
matter of speculation, there could be no 
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doubt at all as to the absolute failure of 
the alternative plan adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government—namely, the re- 
storation of Cetewayo. From that plan 
he entirely dissented; it put an end to 
the Settlement; it was a violation of 
our pledges to the Chiefs and people; 
and it was, he believed, against the 
wishes of the great majority of the 
people themselves. The first unfortunate 
step was the visit of Cetewayo to Eng- 
land. The announcement of the pro- 
posed visit had given rise in Zululand, 
as he had already pointed out, to agita- 
tion, and uncertainty and doubts as to 
the continuance of the Settlement of 
1879, and all the disturbances in 1882 
were traceable to this cause. It was 
clear that Cetewayo himself looked upon 
this visit as the first step towards his 
restoration; and no less clear that the 
Zulus took a like view. And it was to 
him most extraordinary that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not seem to have 
foreseen, or suspected, that agitation 
would arise in Zululand when the re- 
ports of the proposed visit reached that 
country. They seemed to have beentaken 
by surprise when they had temporarily 
to postpone the visit upon receiving a 
strongly worded Report from Sir Henry 
Bulwer in May, 1882, that the intended 
visit had— 

‘Led to the report of his restoration, and 
had been the cause of the recent demonstration 
of the ex-King’s brothers, and was producing 
uneasiness in Zululand, and interfering with 
the settlement of that country.” 


He (Sir Henry Holland) was justified 
in assuming that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were thus wanting in foresight, 
because no steps were taken in Zululand 
toexplain the state of the case to the 
Chiefs, and to prevent any uneasiness 
and agitation, nor were any instructions 
to that effect given to Sir Henry Bul- 
wer. Well, the restoration was decided 
upon; it was decided upon against the 
strongly expressed opinions of hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, and, if he remembered 
rightly, on the other side also. He 
himself had ventured to point out the 
almost certainty of the failure of such a 
scheme. It was decided upon against 
the views of Lord Wolseley, who pro- 
tested against it on the ground of danger 
to Natal; of causing serious trouble and 
bloodshed in Zululand; and as being in 
direct contravention of the guarantee 
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given to the 13 Chiefs that, under no cir- 
cumstances, should Cetewayo be allowed 
to settle again in the territory. It was 
against the views of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, who thought it would “ be 
certain to produce the most disastrous 
consequences.” It was against theviews 
of Sir Henry Bulwer, who strongly op- 
posed the scheme, and only yielded 
when he was informed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had decided upon it, 


and when he was instructed to take the | 


necessary steps to prepare the country 
for the return of the ex-King. It was 
against the views of the Colonists of 
Natal, if we might judge from a protest 
of the Legislative Council of that 
Colony, and from resolutions passed at 
such important places as Durban, Pieter- 
maritzburg, and Newcastle. And, lastly, 
it was against the wishes of the majority 
of the 13 appointed Chiefs, and of the 
bulk of the Zulu people. As regarded 
the Zulu people, he had shown how en- 
tirely satisfied they were with the work- 
ing of the Settlement of 1879, and there 
was no reason to suppose that the bulk 
of the people had altered their views. 
No doubt a certain number of the 
people, who had been most intimately 
connected with Cetewayo and his family, 
were interested and excited by the pros- 
pect of his restoration ; but, even when 
he came back, their number was so 
limited that he was almost alarmed at 
the want of enthusiasm. It was true 
that no direct protest was made by the 
people against the return; but, at all 
events, there was nv Petition in favour 
of it; and whatever advances in civiliza- 
tion the Zulus had made it might be 
admitted that they had not advanced 
so far as they had in this country in 
the art of getting up and presenting 
Petitions. And it must not be for- 
gotten that Natives very readily fell in 
with the decision of higher Powers, 
when once made, however much they 
might dislike it, from fear of opposing 
it. And when they were considering 
the feeling of the people, they could not 
but treat the protests of the Chiefs and 
Headmen as representing, to a con- 
siderable extent, the views and wishes 
of their followers. Now, how did the 
case stand as regards the 13 appointed 
Chiefs? In October, 1882, five only 
were disposed to acquiesce in the re- 
storation, while eight were opposed to 
it; and even after the decision was an- 
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nounced, 7 out of 13 expressed dis. 
sent. It was to him somewhat surpris- 
ing that, after the determination of Her 
Majesty’s Government was made known, 
so many Chiefs were bold enough to 
protest, because the Chiefs might na- 
turally have feared that further opposi- 
tion would draw down on them the 
hostility and vengeance of Cetewayo 
when he returned to Zululand, backed 
up by the power of the British Govern- 
ment. And, again, as late as January, 
1883, they would find 30 Chiefs and 
Headmen protesting; and the tone of 
their complaints was so simple and 
touching that he would venture to read 
it to the Committee. They said— 

‘Ts it true that you White people now find 
that Cetewayo has done no wrong? What 
wrong have we done that we are to be driven 
from our homes? We cannot live under Cete- 
wayo again. We look to the Government to 
protect us, and to allow us to oceupy the coun- 
try to which we belong, and which we must 
leave if Cetewayo is put over us.” 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone also reports 
that— 

“ All complain bitterly of the changes now 
made without in any way consulting their 
feelings.” 

The restoration was made, as he thought 
he had shown, against the wishes of the 
majority of the Chiefs, and, therefore, 


against the pledges given to them in . 


1879. It had been urged that, in par- 
tial redemption of those pledges, the 
Reserved Territory had been set aside 
for such Chiefs as did not wish to serve 
under Cetewayo. But whens one came 
to look at it, this offer was little better 
than a mockery. There would be a very 
natural reluctance on the part of the 
people to leavetheir property, and homes, 
and settle down in a new territory ; and, 
unless the people would move, it was 
hopeless to suppose that the Chiefs would 
separate themselves from their people, 
aud power, and property. He believed 
that, in fact, not a single Chief had up 
to this time availed himself of the offer, 
with the exception of Usibepu, who, 
after his total defeat by Boers and 
Usutus, had no other place of refuge. 
The result of the restoration was, as pre- 
dicted, disastrous. The scheme failed, 
and mainly owing to the conduct of 
Cetewayo himself. He returned to his 
country dissatisfied with the conditions 
imposed upon him; sore that so large a 
portion of the country had been sepa- 
rated from his rule; and especially sore 
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that the Chief Usibepu, his ‘‘ dog,” as 
he called that Chief, had been allowed 
to retain his separate power and terri- 
tory. He began at once to assume 
power over the Chiefs and Natives in 
the Reserved Territory, in spite of re- 
peated warnings from Sir Henry Bulwer 
and Mr. Fynn; he soon commenced 
hostilities against Usibepu—an attack 
uiterly unprovoked, and characterized 
by Sir Henry Bulwer as “ another 
direct and most serious violation of the 
conditions.” Cetewayo was defeated, 
and died, and the scheme of the restora- 
tion failed, after destroying the Settle- 
ment of 1879. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
believed that he had so far proved his 
argument that this country had incurred 
a responsibility to the Zulu people that 
they should not suffer—he would not 
put it higher—from the failure of a 
scheme which they did not desire, and 
which was forced upon them by the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They should be restored, as far as pos- 
sible, tothestate in which they wereunder 
the Settlement, and which they would 
still have been in had not that Settle- 
ment been destroyed. Her Majesty’s 
Government had, however, declared that 
they would not extend British authority 
or protection over Zululand, but would 
only undertake to preserve the peace 
and integrity of the Reserved Territory. 
He quite admitted that it was absolutely 
essential to protect this territory. It 
was essential in the interest of the 
Colony of Natal, and it was essential 
not only in the interest of the Natives 
within that territory, and who proposed 
to remain there, but for the interest of 
those without the territory. The pledge 
that was given originally, that this ter- 
ritery should be reserved as a place of 
refuge for those who did not desire to 
remain under Cetewayo’s power, must 
certainly be held to continue in full force 
for those who desired to fly from the 
fighting and bloodshed which had fol- 
lowed upon the failure of the scheme of 
restoration. It was not easy to know 
exactly what was going on in the Re- 
serve, and what danger there was of an 
attack upon it; but as British troops 
were employed there, he could not con- 
ceive that there would be any substan- 
tial difficulty in maintaining it. The 
difficulty—and a very grave and serious 
difficulty it was—with which we had to 
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side the Reserve. Here, again, it was 
not easy to ascertain what was the exact 
state of things, as the conditions were 
constantly changing. We knew that 
the Chiefs had been fighting amongst 
themselves ; we knew that Usibepu had 
been attacked and defeated by a united 
force of Boers and Usutus ; but the state 
of things had been undoubtedly com- 
plicated, and the difficulties greatly in- 
creased, by the introduction of the Boer 
element. The Boers were like stormy 
petrels. They scented storms from afar, 
and were always to be found East or 
West of the Transvaal, wherever Native 
quarrels arose. They combined also the 
rapacity of vultures, for they always 
got good pickings from the battlefields 
where Native quarrels were fought out. 
Their mode of proceeding was simple 
enough. They began by settling down 
in small numbers on the land which 
they desired to have. They created or 
fostered tribal disputes, and they took 
one side or the other in consideration of 
concession of land; and then, when the 
time was ripe, and the Natives were 
sufficiently weakened by fighting each 
other, they threw off all disguise and 
annexed the land. That pian had been * 
pursued with great advantage to them- 
selves on the West of the Transvaal, and 
that plan they were pursuing on the 
East of the Transvaal; and they would 
succeed unless we interfered, which, ap- 
parently, we were not going todo. We 
found them negotiating with the Usutus 
in 1882, and we learnt in 1884 that a 
large number, from 400 to 800, armed 
Boers had entered the territory, and 
had made Dinizulu King, in return for 
territorial concessions. He would ven- 
ture to read to the House Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s remarks upon this Boer inva- 
sion or settlement, as they seemed to him 
to carry great weight. Sir Henry Bul- 
wer said— 


“The situation is very grave. If we allow 
the Boers to interfere and make Dinizulu King, 
it will be a most serious blow to British power 
in South Africa. They will also become masters 
of Zululand, to the permanent !oss of the Zulu 
people, and to the great injury of Natal, to 
which will resort refugees, for whom there is no 
room and no future outlet. The Native ques- 
tion will be thereby gravely complicated. In 
the Reserve, also, we should probably have 
immediate Usutu contests.” 


Those fears were probably well founded. 
What, then, had been the result of 
the policy of the Government in Zulu- 
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land? They had destroyed the power 
of the Zulu people, and now it was 
proposed to leave them in the hands 
of their most hated enemies, whom, 
in Cetewayo’s time, they could easily 
have conquered, and would have con- 
quered but for our remonstrances with 
Cetewayo. What policy had been sug- 
gested to meet the difficulty of the 
case? Sir Henry Bulwer had suggested 
an extension of the Reserved Territory ; 
but this suggestion was made before 
Usibepu was defeated, and if any exten- 
sion were now to be made it would have 
to include all Zululand. He did not 
know whether Sir Henry Bulwer would 
recommend such an extension; but Her 
Majesty’s Government had, at all events, 
declined to be parties to any extension 
beyond the Reserved Territory, and he 
was not prepared to find fault with that 
decision. 1t was not for hon. Members 
on that side of the House to state what 
policy the Government should pursue. 
They had not the Papers and the confi- 
dential information which the Govern- 
ment had, and were not in a position to 
advise. But he ventured, with very 
great diffidence, to submit to the Govern- 
ment a course of policy which he thought 
was wortby of consideration, which was 
quite distinct from annexation, but 
which, if practicable and acted upon, 
might even now restore peace and order 
in this unfortunate country, and relieve 
us of much of the danger and difficulty 
surrounding the present position. He 
would endeavour to treat the country 
again as we treated it in 1879; in other 
words, he would endeavour to revert to 
the lines of the Settlement of 1879, and 
to govern the people by Native Chiefs; 
but, at the same time, to strengthen the 
authority of those Chiefs by the reten- 
tion and exercise of a direct and guiding 
authority through Residents who should 
have judicial and political powers. It 
might be asked, how could this plan 
now be put in operation? He would 
suggest that Sir Hercules Robinson, or 
Sir Henry Bulwer, or someone in whom 
the Chiefs had confidence, should be de- 
puted to summon the Chiefs to meet at 
some point outside the Reserve Terri- 
tory. The Chiefs should be asked to 
appoint, or to allow the British Govern- 
ment to appoint, some single Chief, or 
as many Chiefs as they desired, under 
whom they would serve. ‘The Chiefs 
should be required to agree, as Sir 
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Evelyn Wood suggested, to combine to 
put down any fighting or disturbance at 
the request of the British authority. 
Residents should be appointed with 
judicial and political powers. An ap- 
peal should lie to the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Natal in all intertribal disputes; 
and provision should be made against 
the sale of land to White men. Of 
course, he did not conceal from himself 
‘the difficulty arising from the Boers. 
A firm hand would have to be kept on 
the Boers who had settled down in Zulu- 
land. They must be called upon either 
to assent to the authority of the Chiefs 
and the British authority—and they 
might be induced to do that if their 
titles to the lands which they now held 
were confirmed to them—or to retire. 
Some might be disposed to take the 
latter course, if their hopes of further 
gain, and of establishing a Boer Re- 
public, were thus taken from them ; and 
he would not be disinclined to give them 
some compensation for the land they 
gave up. Compensation, he knew, was 
an ugly word; but he believed any 
amount of compensation would be well 
spent if, by giving it, we could once get 
the Boers out of Zululand, and thus 
free the Zulus. Then, as regarded the 
prevention of further encroachments, be 
did not believe we should have much 
difficulty if the Government would have 
the courage to act firmly with the Trans- 
vaal Government—a quality in which 
they had been deficient up to this time. 
The Government should call upon the 
Transvaal Government to act upon the 
Second Article of the recent Convention. 
By that Article it was provided that— 

‘“‘The Government of the South African Re- 
public will strictly adhere to the boundaries 
defined in the First Article of this Convention, 
and will do its utmost to prevent any of its 
inhabitants from making any encroachments 
upon lands beyond the said boundaries. The 
Government of the South African Republic will 
appoint Commissioners upon the Eastern and 
Western borders, whose duty it will be strictly 
to guard against irregularities and trespassing 
over the boundaries. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, if necessary, appoint Commissioners 
in the Native territories outside the Eastern 
and Western borders of the South African Re- 
public to maintain order and prevent encroach- 
ments.”’ 


He had read this Article in full to the 
Committee, because, a short time ago, 
in answer to a Question, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) said 
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that they could not well call upon the 
South African Republic to appoint a 
Commissioner until Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had appointed one themselves, 
which they had not determined to do; 
but it was clear from the terms of 
Article II. that, while the Boers were 
bound to appoint Commissioners, the 
British Government were only required 
to do so if necessary. [Mr. Evetyn 
AsuLeY: The Convention has not been 
ratified.| That was true; but he (Sir 
Henry Holland) thought that if this 
Article could not be legally enforced, a 
compliance with it might be pressed 
upon the Boers, or that the Boers might 
be required to take such a step under 
the former Convention. We were bound 
to settle this Boer question; and so im- 
portant was it to prevent any further 
trespassing that he would be ready to 
make further concessions to the Trans- 
vaal Government—as, for example, the 
abandonment of the large debt now due 
to this country—if he could thereby ob- 
tain an honest and bond fide security that 
the Republic would prevent any further 
encroachments. He had ventured to 
suggest some policy of this kind for the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but he did not ask the Com- 
mittee to affirm this or any other special 
course of action, but only to affirm that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
this country had incurred obligations 
and responsibilities to the Zulu people 
outside as well as inside the Reserved 
Territory; and that the Government 
ought to endeavour faithfully to meet 
those obligations and responsibilities, 
and to secure some kind of peace and 
order in this unhappy Zululand. He 
must apologize to the Committee for 
having detained them so long, and for 
having gone so far back into the history 
and details of this case. His excuse 
was that he had to contend with the 
very natural reluctance of this country 
to engage in further expeditions and 
further expenditure in Zululand; he 
had to contend with the still more na- 
tural reluctance to engage ourselves in 
further complications with the Boers; 
and he had to contend with the desire 
to limit our responsibilities, instead of 
extending them, and to content ourselves 
with maintaining peace in our own Colo- 
nies. He had been compelled, there- 
fore, to make it clear that we had, by 
our policy, incurred duties and responsi- 
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bilities towards the Zulu people. If he 
had convinced the Committee that that 
was the case, he could not doubt that 
this country, however unpalatable the 
task might be, or however expensive 
and difficult, would support the Govern- 
ment if they firmly, manfully, and 
honestly endeavoured to perform those 
duties and responsibilities. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £38,567 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £30,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for certain 
Charges connected with the Orange River Terri- 
tory, the Transvaal, Zululand, the Island of 
St. Helena, and the High Commissioner for 
South Africa.””— (Mr. Guy Dawnay.) 


Mr. WODEHOUSE said, he did not 
propose to follow the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Holland) in his vindication of the 
Wolseley Settlement, nor in his obser- 
vations adverse to the restoration of 
Cetewayo. He would confine himself 
exclusively to the present state of affairs 
in Zululand. He never heard the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Guy Dawnay) 
speak of the affairs of these distant ter- 
ritories, which he knew so well, and on 
which he was so well entitled to speak, 
without regretting that the weight and 
authority which would naturally attach 
to his words were marred by that exu- 
berant animosity against Her Majesty’s 
Government which seemed to inflame 
all he uttered. But he fully shared the 
hon. Member’s (Mr. Guy Dawnay’s) 
sense of the gravity of the situation in 
Zululand, and of the need of prompt 
and decided action there. It was time 
for a more direct and determined exer- 
cise of authority on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We could not, 
without discredit, ignore our obligations 
to the entire Zulu people, whether they 
were in the Reserve or beyond it. The 
hon. Member for the North Riding for 
bade them, if he (Mr. Wodehouse) 
might say so, to allude to the Zulu War. 
But they must allude to it, because that 
war was the origin of our responsibility 
for the present distracted condition of 
Zululand. Until that war the Zulus 
were a strong and compact Native race, 
more than able to hold their own against 
the Boers. We shattered their strong 
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greed of the Boers. He must remind 
the Committee that when Her Majesty’s 
Government were negotiating the Pre- 
toria Convention, through their Com- 
missioners on the spot, they proposed to 
sever from the Transvaal a strip of terri- 
tory on its Eastern border; but the 
Boers objected, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment gave way to them on this point. 
From this decision, however, one of the 
Commissioners, Sir Evelyn Wood, dis- 
sented, on the ground that the separation 
of the Transvaal from Zululand was 
essential for the prevention of intrigues 
which would be fatal to the peace of 
Zululand, and might even menace the 
safety of Natal ; and certainly the sequel 
of events had tended to prove rather 
than disprove the accuracy of Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s foresight. We must anticipate 
sustained aggression on the part of the 
Transvaal Boers, in whatever directions 
they were free to advance. Some check 
had been put on their encroachments on 
the Western side of the Transvaal by the 
appointment of Mr. Mackenzie as Com- 
missioner in Bechuanaland; and he 
wished that some similar action were 
taken to check their advance on the 
Eastern border. It was vain to suppose 
that the Transvaal Boers would observe 
any boundaries fixed by Treaty or Con- 
vention. They would violate without 
scruple the most solemn assurances and 
the most formal engagements; and they 
were more than ever likely todoso now. 
He would tell the Committee why. When 
the Transvaal deputation were over in 
this country negotiating the recently- 
made Convention, their ostensible organ 
and advocate in the London Press was 
The Times; and The Times argued 
throughout that, as we had no inten- 
tion of undertaking military operations 
against the Boers in any case, we had 
better accept at once whatever terms they 
might be graciously pleased to offer 
Now, if the Transvaal deputation had 
carried back to their countrymen the in- 
formation that, do what they would, 
England would never fight them again, 
why should they observe inconvenient 
engagements? But that was not all. 
The Transvaal deputation made a tour 
on the Continent, and visited some of the 
principal capitals of Europe. In Paris 
and Berlin, every newspaper that wished 
to be spiteful to this country flattered 
them about their military prowess, 
which had thrice defeated British arms. 
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In Berlin they were received with effu- 
sive honours by the German Emperor 
and his Chanceilor; and they were fur- 
ther gratified by the Imperial patronage 
of the German settlement at Angra Pe- 
quena. Now the reports of all these 
things had gone out to South Africa, 
and were circulating through every 
Dutch farmhouse, inflaming the vanity 
and self-assertion of the Boers, and 
giving a fresh impulse to their restless 
aggression. Again, there was another 
circumstance which pointed in the same 
direction. There had recently been a 
change of Ministry in the Cape Colony, 
and the new Ministry could not stand 
without support from the extreme Dutch 
Party. Moreover, these new Ministers 
were the very men who forced the Ba- 
sutos into rebellion by their disarma- 
ment policy, and who would have confis- 
cated Basuto territory, if Her Majesty’s 
Government had not intervened. And 
what was the first declaration of policy 
made by them after taking Office? Why, 
that they intended to keep a firmer hand 
on the Natives than their Predecessors 
had done. Every Native in South Africa 
would understand the meaning of that 
declaration. All these circumstances 
pointed to the likelihood of self-assertion 
and increased aggression on the part of 
the Dutch farmers, and a corresponding 
increase of alarm and uneasiness on the 
part of the Natives. Now, whether we 
had to deal with trouble in Zululand, or 
Swaziland, or Basutoland, or Bechuana- 
land, one dominant consideration always 
lay at the root of the question; and that 
was, did England intend, or not, to be, 
in fact, as in name, the paramount con- 
trolling and guiding Power throughout 
South Africa ? The Transvas#l deputation 
made no secret of their views as to the 
proper position of England in South 
Africa; they would leave to England 
neither place, nor power, nor duty there, 
except the single duty of guarding those 
territories from transmarine invasion. 
Happily, these pretensions met with no 
countenance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They had rescued the trade route 
through Bechuanaland from the Trans- 
vaal Boers; and they had got rid of the 
Sand River Convention. ‘That Conven- 
tion being gone, we were free, if we 
thought proper, to enter into friendly 
relations, by Treaty or otherwise, with 
Native Tribes all round the Transvaal, 
and free also, if ever we found it expe- 
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dient, to supply the Natives with arms | tatives of Her Majesty, wherever the 
and ammunition. Moreover, Her Ma- | peace of South Africa demanded the 
jesty’s Government had reserved to them- | presence of such officers. It would be 
selves the right of veto upon all Trea-| better for us to make an abrupt and 
ties concluded by the Boers with Foreign | complete repudiation of all our obliga- 
States. They had put a British Com- | tions to the Natives, and extricate our- 





missioner in Bechuanaland, and had | 
also resumed Imperial administration in 
Basutoland. All these acts were clear 
recognitions of Imperial duties and re- 
sponsibilities in South Africa. If, then, | 
these duties and responsibilities were | 
recognized—if this line of policy was 
deliberately chosen, he hoped that what- 
ever was done might not be marred by 
procrastination and half - heartedness. 
Whatever we meant to do let us do it 
quickly, because every hour of delay | 
raised fresh obstacles in our path. We 
ought to do our work well, or else we 
had better leave it alone altogether. He 
made these observations because he 
gathered from the language of the 
Secretary of State for'the Colonies (the 
Earl of Derby) that he regarded the re- 
sumption of Imperial rule in Basutoland, 
and the appointment of Mr. Mackenzie 
in Bechuanaland, as measures of a ten- 
tative and experimental character. He 
(Mr. Wodehouse) strongly deprecated 
such language. It carried misgiving and 
uncertainty to the minds of all friends of 
English policy in South Africa, and was 
a direct incentive to its enemies to plot 
and intrigue to make the policy a failure. 
If these qualifying phrases were in- 
tended to diminish Imperial responsi- 
bility, or to provide paths of escape from 
future embarrassments, they were futile ; 
they would not lighten the burden of 
our responsibility by the weight of a 
single grain, nor shorten its duration by 
asingle hour. This was not a time to 
temporize and minimize in South Africa. 
Things would not settle down, if left to 
themselves ; but they would go from bad 
to worse. In addition to the aggression 
of the Transvaal Boers, we had to} 
reckon with the fact that, owing to the 





discovery of the Diamond Fields, and 
all the recent wars there had been, | 


selves by a sudden wrench from every 
quarter of South Africa, except Simon’s 
Bay and Cape Town, rather than linger 
on the scene while we suffered the name 
of the Queen, which had been to the 
Natives in the past a symbol of fidelity 


| to Imperial obligations and the pledge 


of national honour, to fade into a mere 
delusive phantom, and be known to 
them only as a broken reed to lean on. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER (Lorp Mayor) 
said, he had listened with great interest 
to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Wodehouse). 
The hon. Gentleman had given them a 
very graphic description of the position 
of things with respect to the Boers at 
the present moment. With all the re- 
marks of the hon. Member he cordially 
agreed. He had had an opportunity of 
speaking on this subject during the 
present Session, and he did not propose 
to trouble the Committee at any length. 
They had listened to a very remarkable 
speech from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland), and 
they knew that everything the hon. 
Baronet said in that House was al- 
ways worthy of the utmost attention, 
and on this question particularly every- 
thing which fell from the hon. Baronet 
deserved the greatest consideration. He 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) approached the 
matter, however, from a different point 
of view to his hon. Friend. The hon. 
Baronet was a consistent opponent of 
the restoration of Cetewayo ; but, so far 
as an humble Member like himself 


| could, he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) took the 


responsibility of having recommended 
that restoration. His hon. Friend seemed 
to think that, in 1881, under the Settle- 
ment of 1879, the condition of Zululand 
was as nearly that of a paradise as it 
could wellbe. His(Mr. R. N. Fowler’s) 








South Africa swarmed with adventurers | recollection of the condition of Zulu- 
of the worst kinds, who fostered all in- | land, so far as he could gather from 
tertribal quarrels and family feuds of | what he heard when he made a per- 
Native Chiefs for their own sordid ad- | sonal visit to the Cape and Natal in 
vantage. He therefore hoped that Her | November, 1881, was that Zululand was 
Majesty’s Government would grasp the} not in the very peaceful, and happy, 
situation in Zululand and elsewhere with | and Elysian state described by his hon. 
vigour and decision, and that they would | Friend. At that time many people were 
not shrink from appointing Represen- | recommending that John Dunn should 
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be made King of the Zulus, vice Cetewayo 
deposed. John Dunn himself was cer- 
tainly going about recommending that 
there should bea Paramount Chief, and 
suggesting that he was the man who 
would best promote the peace of the 
country by assuming that position. He 
rather thought that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the North Riding (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay), judging from his speeches at 
the time, was an advocate of that course ; 
at all events, the hon. Gentleman was not 
very much opposed to it. Well, there- 
fore, they had the evidence of that well- 
known character, John Dunn, that the 
state of Zululand at that period was not 
as peaceable as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) had represented. Her Majesty’s 
Government thought it proper to restore 
Cetewayo. Those of them who recom- 
mended that course might be twitted for 
having given such advice, inasmuch as 
it had failed; but, in the first place, he 
ought to say the course the Government 
took was not altogether the course he 
and others recommended. The resto- 
ration of Cetewayo was done in a half- 
hearted manner. Cetewayo was only 
restored to a portion of his Kingdom. 
Though, no doubt, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought he ought to be very 
grateful for what they had done, Cete- 
wayo and others thought he had not re- 
ceived full justice; and, therefore, there 
was a misunderstanding in that respect. 
Again, although Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sent back Cetewayo in accordance 
with their own policy, that policy 
was very strongly disapproved of 
by the Government of Natal. The 
Government of Natal, as a matter of 
fact, took a very different view to that 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and he asked anyone what was the 
chance of the policy being successful, 
when it was carried out by an agent 
who utterly disapproved of the views of 
his superiors? What chance was there 
of the success of the pvlicy, when Sir 
Henry Bulwer, who was the agent 
appointed to carry it out, disapproved of 
it? He did not mean to say that that 
distinguished man would not do his best 
to carry out the orders of the Govern- 
ment; but still they knew that when 
aman had to carry out a policy which 
he considered was foredoomed to 
failure, that policy was sure to be carried 
out in a half-hearted sort of way; all 
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sorts of difficulties were sure to be 
raised; and it seemed to him (Mr. R.N, 
Fowler) that, under such circumstances, 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which was urged upon them by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, never 
had a chance of success. Ifthe Govern- 
ment wished their policy to succeed, 
they had only one course to pursue, 
and that was to promote Sir Henry 
Bulwer to some other Colony, and place 
in Natal a Governor who was prepared 
to carry out their views. He would re- 
mind the Committee that the position of 
things at Natal had altered very con- 
siderably of late; there was a great 
alteration in the condition of things at 
Natal in the beginning of 1882. Her 
Majesty’s Government at that time pro- 
posed to revert to the old system, by 
which Natal was administered by a 
Lieutenant Governor, subordinate to the 
Governor at the Cape. When Lord 
Kimberley had appointed a gentleman 
to take the place of Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, under Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Natal raised considerable opposition. 
Her Majesty’s Government altered their 
plans, and appointed Sir Henry Bulwer 
as full Governor. Whether that pro- 
ceeding had answered was open to ques- 
tion. A point had been made about the 
disturbance before Cetewayo’s return, 
and it had also been said that Cetewayo 
promoted disturbances amongst the 
other tribes. The Bishop of Natal (the 
late Dr. Colenso), however, in a letter, 
had said— 

“ At the present moment there is no evidence 
that Cetewayo has had anything to do with 
these disturbances; they seem to be the out- 
come of Sir Henry Bulwer’s Settlement.” 


He quoted this extract to.show that it 
was just possible that Cetewayo was not 
open to the charges brought against 
him by the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Holland). He did not quite understand 
what his hon. Friend’s (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay’s) view was as to the Motion 
he submitted to the Committee. He 
thought it was as well they should have 
a discussion on this very important 
question, and for that reason he was 
glad his hon. Friend had initiated the 
debate; but, at the same time, he did 
not quite understand what was the 
exact question they were to decide by a 
division. As he had already said, the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
had failed ; and he (Mr. R, N. Fowler) 
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was as much’ responsible as a private 
Member could be for the adoption of 
that policy. If his hon. Friend meant, 
by proposing to reduce the Vote, to 
censure the Government for the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo, he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
certainly could not support him; but 
would be obliged to go into the Lobby 
against him. He did not well see what 
could be the use of dividing on a ques- 
tion of this kind ; certainly, if his hon. 
Friend did go to a division, he ought to 
tell the Committee more clearly than he 
had yet done what his object was. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not 
propose to follow the Lord Mayor 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) into the ques- 
tion of the restoration of Cetewayo, 
because he thought, in the short space 
of time they had at their disposal, they 
ought to direct their attention specially 
to the future; he did not think they 
need go at all into the past. Ifhe were 
to venture upon a discussion of what 
had taken place, he certainly should 
condemn the late Government; and he 
was not quite sure also that he would 
not have something condemnatory to 
say about the present Government. 
But that was not the point. They were 
placed in circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, occasioning great anxiety; and 
the real question was, what was to be 
our policy. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse) had 
made a speech, in which he advocated 
what might be called the Imperial 
spread-eagle policy. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said that we must have a sub- 
stantial and real Suzerain power over 
the whole of South Africa. What did 
he mean? Did he consider that two- 
thirds of the White inhabitants of South 
Africa were Dutch, and that the remain- 
ing population, for the most part, con- 
sisted of various African tribes? Did 
he remember that British Imperialism 
was represented by a comparatively 
small number of Colonists, and by the 
red coats of the British Army; and did 
he wish the Committee to understand that 
the policy he was prepared to recom- 
mend to Her Majesty’s Government was 
that that small handful of British 
Colonists should be backed up by all 
the force of the British Army, in order 
to compel the Natives to submit to the 
Imperial Suzerainty of England? Did 
the hon. Member propose that? because, 
if so, he was only proposing what had 
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been tried again and again, and the con- 
sequence of which had been that we had 
caused bloodshed and misery over many 
parts of Africa. We had entailed upon 
the British taxpayer large burdens, that 
had gone on increasing from year to 
year, and for which they had actually 
nothing to show. He recollected read- 
ing, some years ago, a book by Anthony 
Trollope, in which the writer commented 
upon the fact that, when he was in Natal, 
he saw very few Whites who did not 
wear red coats. It struck Mr. Anthony 
Trollope that these red coats were doing 
the work of the Natal Colonists, but were 
not paid by the Natal Colonists, but by 
the British taxpayer at home; and he 
said he could not help fancying that he 
saw each of these red coats being carried 
on the back of the struggling operatives 
of Lancashire. And so it was with these 
Colonies. He (Mr. Rylands) knew pre- 
cisely what the motive of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the North Riding 
(Mr. Guy Dawnay) and his hon. Friends 
was. What they wanted was that we 
should take an active part in Zululand ; 
that we should stand all the burden; 
and that the Natal Government should 
have any advantage that might arise 
from our endeavours and exertions. 
Were the Natal Government prepared 
to pay for any operations that might be 
undertaken ? No; they would not pay 
the miserable amount that was now 
owing to us, and we had a number of 
soldiers in Natal, for whom they did not 
pay anything at all. Why should we 
protect these Colonies if they would not 
do anything to protect themselves? Hon. 
Gentlemen argued that it was important 
we should take care that all the tribes 
who were fighting with one another 
should be bound over to keep the peace. 
How bound over to keep the peace? 
Were we to occupy that enormous terri- 
tory by our soldiery; were we to decide 
between the tribes; and were we to use 
our power to crush any portion of the 
Natives we thought were doing wrong? 
We had done all that before; and he 
ventured to say that, whenever we had 
intervened amongst the Natives — no 
doubt we had done so with the best 
motives—we had produced evils that had 
been absolutely greater than those we 
sought to suppress. Hon. Gentlemen 


who had been accustomed to read South 
African Blue Books, as he had for seve- 
ral years, could not fail to have noticed 
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the sameness in the story. They might 
take up a Blue Book published 10 years 
ago, and, while probably they would not 
be familiar with the names of the Chiefs 
and, it might be, the districts of South 
Africa there mentioned, they would find 
that the course of events was so similar, 
one time with another, that they might 
say that the whole history of South 
Africa ran upon the same line. There 
were constantly men, on the verge of 
civilization, who oppressed the Blacks. 
These men were all of the same charac- 
ter; they had few scruples; they were 
men, perhaps, of enormous energy, and 
of little fear; they pressed upon the 
Blacks, and by-and-bye there was a 
larger range of the disputes; certain 
Chiefs took one side, and some the other; 
the White men allied themselves to some 
or other of the Chiefs; and so gradually 
the White men were involved in the 
conflict. The Chiefs were sometimes 
loyal, and sometimes not; they were 
barbarians, and were influenced at the 
moment by what they thought would 
promote their special interest. Such was 
the course of South African events. But 
of all the schemes he had heard of for 
the settlement of South African affairs, 
the scheme of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) 
was the most untenable. What was the 
hon. Baronet’s scheme? Why, that we 
should take possession of Zululand to 
that extent that we must become actually 
the Suzerain Power, and get rid of the 
Boers. But how were we to get rid of 
the Boers? By buying them otf! Now, 
he thought that was about the most un- 
wise suggestion that could possibly be 
made. His hon. Friend (Sir Henry 
Holland) actually said that the British 
Government were to go to the Boers, 
who had invaded a certain portion of 
Zululand, and out of the taxes of this 
country buy them off. He(Mr. Rylands) 
thought that that would not only be an 
unwise policy, but that it would be a 
eg which would altogether fail. His 

on. Friend also suggested that we 
should go to the Boer Government, and 
say to them—‘“‘ We will give up our 
charge against you—that is, the debt 
you owe to us—on condition that you 
pledge yourselves to leave the country.” 
Why, if we did do that, and the Boers 
consented to those terms, in five years’ 
time there would be a new race of Boers 
ready to enter the district. It was really 
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no use attempting impossibilities, whe- 
ther it was from the Imperial sentiments 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bath, or the Natal sentiments of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, or the philan- 
thropic sentiments of some of his (Mr. 
Rylands’s) Friends; it would be useless 
to adopt the suggestions which had been 
made. He feared that hon. Gentlemen 
would drag us into a policy that past 
history had proved to be a bloody and 
wicked policy. It was impossible to in- 
terfere in these things from a philan- 
thropic point of view. We could not 
interfere in these affairs with any good 
effect; and he would recommend to the 
Government that they should, as far as 
possible, narrow their obligations with 
regard to South Africa. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bath had ad- 
mitted that the new Ministers at Cape 
Colony were obliged to rest for a certain 
amount of support upon the Dutch ele- 
ment. It was an undoubted fact that the 
Government of the Cape Colony must 
always rest upon the Dutch element toa 
great extent. He (Mr. Rylands) well 
recollected that at the time the question 
between the Transvaal and ourselves was 
to the fore, he was told by a very high 
authority from the Cape whom he hap- 
pened to meet—it was the Speaker of 
the House of Assembly of the Cape of 
Good Hope—that if the Government 
pressed on their views with regard to 
the Transvaal, that which appeared so 
simple a thing in the beginning would 
develop into a very large and difficult 
question, and he feared that the Free 
State would be dragged in in the first 
place, and that subsequently there would 
be dragged in the sympathy of the entire 
Dutch population of the Cape, who 
would feel it was their duty to prevent 
any action of the British Government as 
against their brethren in the Transvaal. 
He (Mr. Rylands) considered that if the 
Government of the Cape, representing, 
as it did, a large Dutch element, chose 
in any way to sympathize with the action 
upon its borders, we had no right to 
step in with our Imperial authority, in 
order to put a stop to that action. We 
ought not to allow the Natal Govern- 
ment to drag us, at our own cost, into 
their quarrels; if we did, the only effect 
would be that more mischief than good 
would be done, and many lives sacri- 
ficed. 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, it was 
refreshing, in discussing the very thorny 
and difficult question of South Africa, to 
encounter a speech like that of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. Guy Dawnay), couched, 
as it was, in such eloquent terms, and 
showing that there was, at least, one 
hon. Gentleman with no doubt or 
hesitation as to what was the right 
course to pursue. He (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) must confess he was not in the 
happy position of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and he was consoled to see that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland), tempered as 
he was by official experience, was more 
moderate and more hesitating than the 
Mover of the Amendment. He fully 
appreciated the earnestness of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the North 
Riding; but he was bound to say the 
hon. Gentleman failed to make any 
practical suggestion for the solution of 
the difficulty. The hon. Gentleman 
certainly suggested that we should 
annex Zululand; bunt this the present 
and also the late Government had per- 
sistently refused to do. Anybody who 
took up the map of Zululand would see 
that if the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man were adopted, there would be no- 
thing left of Zululand proper, except a 
very small strip of territory. Briefly, he 
would say to the hon. Member that the 
annexation of Zululand was what Her 
Majesty’s Government had declined, and 
what they still declined to do. In their 
opinion, the proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be tantamount to the an- 
nexation of Zululand. Let him come to 
the more detailed, and, he might say, 
the more plausible suggestion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland) ; and he must 
ask the Committee to allow him, very 
shortly, to follow the hon. Baronet in 
what he had said. It was necessary to 
do so, although he respectfully pro- 
tested against the question being again 
raised in the House as to the rights or 
the wrongs of the restoration of Cete- 
wayo. He ventured tosubmit that that 
belonged to ancient history, although it 
was legitimate in the course of argu- 
ment for the hon. Baronet to point out 
that that restoration had caused this or 
that evil, and had involved this or that 
responsibility. The hon. Baronet had 
done more than that, for he had dis- 
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cussed at length the advisability or the 
non-advisability, underthe circumstances 
then existing, of the restoration of Cete- 
wayo. He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) was not 
prepared to follow the hon. Baronet into 
the details of that question, inasmuch as 
he did not expect that the question would 
be started to-day ; furthermore, he was 
not prepared to follow the hon. Baronet 
in detail as to his statement that, at the 
time of Cetewayo’s restoration, Zululand 
was in a state of tranquillity and quiet. 
He could have armed himself with pas- 
sages from the Blue Books to prove the 
contrary if he had expected that the hon. 
Baronet would have raised the point. 

Stk HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was sure the hon. Gentleman did not 
wish to misrepresent what he had said. 
He did not say that Zululand was in a 
state of tranquillity and quiet at the 
time of Oetewayo’s restoration ; but that 
it was in a fairly peaceful condition 
until it was rumoured in the country 
that there was a probability of Cetewayo 
being restored. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
thoroughly understood the hon. Baronet 
to mean that the rumours of Cetewayo’s 
restoration, which were subsequently 
fulfilled, were the cause of the disturb- 
ances that existed in Zululand. As he 
had said, he was not prepared to an- 
swer the hon. Baronet’s allegations in 
detail, although he was sure he could 
have brought sufficient evidence to show 
that his assertions were not correct, had 
he known that the question would be 
raised. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Mayor of London (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler), who took considerable interest 
in the restoration of Cetewayo at the 
time, had told them that, in his opinion, 
Zululand was in a very unsatisfactory 
state at the time the King was restored ; 
and the hon. Baronet himself delivered 
a speech in the House in April, 1882, in 
which he said— 

“‘He would admit it to be probable that the 
arrangement made at the conclusion of the war 
had not worked in an altogether satisfactory 


manner, and that acts of bloodshed and cruelty 
had been perpetrated.’’—(3 Hansard, [268] 778.) 


He quite agreed with the hon. Baronet, 
who, in the passage quoted, acknow- 
ledged that Zululand was not in a satis- 
factory condition at that time. It was not 
in open revolt, because of the very un- 
certainty as to whether Oetewayo would 
return or not; but ifit had become certain 
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that Cetewayo would not be restored, it 
was very probable that the people would 
have broken out very much in the same 
way as they had done at present. Her 
Majesty’s Government finding it was 
universally acknowledged that the Set- 
tlement was an unsatisfactory one, there 
were only two alternatives before them ; 
and if the hon. Baronet would look at the 
Papers, and the information laid before 
the House at the time, he would easily 
see what those alternatives were. One 
alternative was the restoration of Cete- 
wayo; and the other alternative was 
annexation. The hon. Baronet said just 
now, very accurately, that the fault of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Settlement was 
the want of a paramount authority. He 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet; but how was that 
paramount authority to be supplied ? 
It could only be supplied by the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo, or by the substitution 
of the paramount authority of this coun- 
try. ‘The hon. Baronet, speaking in the 
House of Commons in 1882, said— 

‘“Tf the state of things described continued, 
it would undoubtedly be the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to interfere and put an end 
to it—by deposing those Chiefs who behaved in 
this outrageous manner ; by strengthening the 
hands of the British Resident ; and by appoint- 
jng, if necessary, more Residents and Magis- 
trates.’’—( Ibid.) 

But to appoint more Residents and 
magistrates was virtually to annex the 
country ; and he (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
would, in a short time, when they ap- 
proached the question as to the present 
condition of the Reserve, show that 
we were, in spite of ourselves, approach- 
ing very rapidly the condition where 
its annexation might become necessary. 
Well, then, as he had said before, the 
Government had before them, by uni- 
versal consent, only two alternatives, 
and they chose the alternative which he 
believed the nation thought the wiser— 
namely, that of restoring Cetewayo, and 
creating a permanent Native power, in 
preference to annexing Zululand and 
making British rule permanent. It was 
said that the restoration of Cetewayo 
was a mistake, and he did not deny that 
it had failed to restore peace and order 
to Zululand; but he confessed, at the 
same time, that it was a far happier 
solution of the question that Cetewayo 
should have returned to his own coun- 
try and fallen, as he had done, a victim 
to his own impetuosity, than that he 
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should have died a captive in our 
hands. We had, at all events, escaped 
the obloquy that would have attached 
to his dying in captivity. But had the 
Settlement failed by any fault of the 
English Government, or was it a Settle- 
ment manifestly foredoomed to failure, 
and a Settlement that no set of reason- 
ably wise men would have proposed ? 
He maintained that it was not a Settle- 
ment that had failed owing to the action 
of the British Government, and that it 
was not an experiment absolutely fore- 
doomed to fail. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Midhurst told them that 
he condemned the Zulu War, and al- 
ways had done so; and in his speech on 
the 17th of April he said that Cetewayo 
never broke his pledges, but constantly 
sought the assistance and advice of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Natal and of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and almost 
always acted upon the advice they gave. 
{Sir Henry Hoxtanp: That was before 
he was deposed.| Yes; but they should 
judge of a man’s character by his ante- 
cedents. Such was the character given 
Cetewayo by the hon. Baronet himself. 
It was naturally supposed that his cap- 
tivity, instead of destroying those good 
qualities, would have strengthened them. 
It was the belief of the Government that 
Cetewayo was capable of taking the 
good advice offered to him; and he (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) asserted that Cetewayo 
would have succeeded after his restora- 
tion, if it was not that he took the ad- 
vice of people who pretended to be his 
friends, but who were not so far-seeing 
as they ought to have been. He spoke 
of people whom he would not name, 
both in this country and in Natal, who 
seemed, in the case of Cetewayo, to have 
raked up the old doctrine of the divine 
right of Kings, and who thought that 
Cetewayo had a right to rule over 
Zululand, the whole of Zululand, and 
nothing but Zululand. They told Cete- 
wayo that he ought to be restored to the 
whole of his territory, that its reduc- 
tion was wrong, that the establishment 
of the Reserve was unjust, and that if 
he only exerted himself sufficiently many 
friends in this country and elsewhere 
would assist him in regaining the whole 
of his old Kingdom. He (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) maintained that it was this ad- 
vice which led Cetewayo astray. If it 
had not been for these voices, which 
Cetewayo mistook for the voices of more 
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Important people, he would have been 
content with the territory over which he 
was placed. But while he said that the 
Government had no reason to suppose 
that the experiment they were going to 
make was foredoomed to failure, he 
owned it did fail; it failed entirely by 
the spontaneous action of Cetewayo him- 
self. Usibebu was left in the North- 
Eastern corner of Zululand, for a very 
good and practical reason, and people 
dealing with public affairs must take a 
practical view of them. The practical 
reason in this case was, that Usibebu 
had so esconced himself in his position, 
that he could not be removed without 
the use of considerable force. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, recognized Usibebu. 
But the fact was, that Cetewayo was not 
only misled by officious friends and others; 
the savage nature of the Zulus also came 
to the fore, and the people were bent upon 
revenge. It was a most singular thing 
that not one of the speakers that day, 
who had dealt with the question of the 
invasion of the freebooters, had pointed 
out what was the turning point of the 
matter, when it was considered from the 
Government’s point of view. The turn- 
ing point really was that the Boers had 
come there at the pressing invitation of 
the inhabitants of Zululand themselves. 
It was not an invasion, in the strict 
sense of the term, although he very 
much believed that the Zulu people 
would suffer just as much as if it had 
been an invasion. The Boers received 
a deliberate invitation, and the majority 
of the Zulu people living in the centre 
of Zululand distinctly made up their 
minds that revenge was sweeter than 
land, and that they would part with 
their land, in order to buy the as- 
sistance of those who would revenge 
them on their enemy Usibebu. That 
was the secret of the whole matter. It 
was perfectly true that a Government 
like that of the Transvaal was respon- 
sible, to a great extent, for what hap- 
pened on its frontier; but let him re- 
mind hon. Members what were the 
qualities of the people who engaged in 
these feuds. We talked about the fron- 
tier, but there was no frontier to them ; 
they were a floating population, and 
were on one side of the frontier on one 
day, and on the other side the next day, 
ready to fight wherever profit led the way. 
What he wanted to point out to hon. 
Gentleman was, that though we had 
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called on the Transvaal Government to 
use their authority to prevent the viola- 
tion of their frontier, and the Trans- 
vaal Government had acknowledged 
their duty in that respect, and had put 
out proclamations strongly forbidding 
any violation of the frontier, it must 
be remembered that the freebooters 
were not a class of men over whom a 
Government like the Transvaal Govern- 
mert, which was not well established, 
and had no abundant means of repress- 
ing disorder, could exercise any great 
control. Well, then, he maintained 
that the Zulus had, by reason of their 
own spontaneous action, caused the in- 
cursion of Boers. We were, therefore, 
to a very great extent, absolved from 
protecting them in any way from the 
evils which they had so deliberately 
brought upon themselves. It had been 
said by some hon. Members to-night 
that when the death of Cetewayo oc- 
curred, we ought to have put the Na- 
tives in the position in which Cetewayo’s 
restoration found them—that was to say, 
that upon the death of Cetewayo, weought 
to have endeavoured to re-establish the 
Settlement of Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
Whether we ought to have done so or 
not he would not delay the Committee 
by arguing ; but he would point out that 
the Government had very little time 
allowed them by the Zulus to exercise 
any moral influence, or any guidance, 
or give any advice, or send any messenger 
or Commissioner, if they had been dis- 
posed to do so. The moment the breath 
was out of Cetewayo’s body, preparations 
were made to declare his successor. 
While these preparations were going 
on, the Usutus proceeded to perform 
certain rites of burial over Cetewayo, 
and then proceeded to attack Usibebu 
without any delay, calling on the 
Boers to assist them in their attack. 
There was an account given by Mr. 
Grant, who was the spokesman of the 
Usutu Party, which, if he could only lay 
his hands on it, he should be very glad 
to read to the Committee, because, on 
many occasions, the matter. had been 
dealt with as a case in which this coun- 
try was coercing the Usutus, in conse- 
quence of their presence in the Reserve, 
and most abominably injuring a lamb- 
like and civilized race. Mr. Grant was 
himself an advocate of the Usutu Party. 
He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) could not lay 
his hand on Mr. Grant’s stateme ; but 
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he could recollect what it was. It would 
be included in the Papers which would 
be laid on the Table of the House in the 
course of a few days. Mr. Grant de- 
scribed the funeral rites of the Zulus, 
and said it was their habit, directly their 
King was buried, to go and “‘ wash their 
spears,” as a religious rite, in the blood, 
usually, of some neighbouring and de- 
fenceless tribe; but, as there was no 
defenceless tribe in this case, they per- 
formed the right by attacking Usibebu. 
So that the attack by the Usutus was a 
part of the burial ceremonial of Cete- 
wayo. He did not wish to delay the 
Committee by going at any greater 
length into this matter. He had brought 
the case down to this point—that Cete- 
wayo having died, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were allowed no time to exer- 
cise any moral influence, or give any 
advice for the settlement of Zulu affairs, 
for the reason that the Usutus, who were 
the majority of the Zulu race, at once, 
contemporaneously with the death of 
Cetewayo, plunged into an attack upon 
Usibebu, and called upon the Boers to 
assist them. This was all very de- 
plorable, and he regretted it in the ex- 
treme ; and he should like to ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to say at what point 
they would have had the British Govern- 
ment interfere? Did they mean to say 
that the British Government should 
have sent a body of troops to take the 
side of Usibebu? He admitted that his 
symputhies were on the side of Usibebu, 
whv had shown himself a good tactician 
and a gallant man, and had proved him- 
self the friend of England ; but why were 
they to send troops to attack him, and 
to take part in a civil war taking place 
in Zululand? Hecould not follow that ; 
and, short of annexation, he did not see 
that the Government could have done 
anything to prevent the state of things 
brought about by the ferocious spirit 
and general lack of civilization of the 
Zulu people, coupled with what the de- 
fects in the character of Cetewayo had 
brought into existence. The question 
now was, what were the Government to 
do in the future; and, what had the 
Government announced as their policy ? 
Well, they had, first of all, declared 
that the Reserve Territory should be de- 
fended and maintained in good order; 
and he might tell the Committee that 
there was at that moment a very con- 
siderable body of British troops in the 
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attacks from outside. In the Papers 
which would be laid on the Table of 
the House in the course of a few days, 
hon. Members would find recorded the 
attacks which had been made by the 
Usutu Party upon certain loyal Chiefs 
in the Reserve. They would see the 
means taken by the British Resident to 
put a stop to these attacks and viola- 
tions of peace; and they would see 
that at present, owing to the energetic 
steps which had been taken, matters 
wore a much more peaceful and orderly 
aspect than they had some time ago. 
The hon. Member who had opened the 
discussion had made some reference to 
the defeat of Mr. Osborn, the British 
Resident. [Mr. Guy Dawnay: No; to 
the attack on him.] He thought the hon. 
Member had implied that Mr. Osborn 
had been defeated ; but, at any rate, the 
matter was not very important. He did 
not know what were the arguments 
which the hon. Member drew from the 
attack, except that the Reserve was not 
maintained in that state of order in 
which it ought to be. He could only 
say that the attack was made upon Mr. 
Osborn most unexpectedly, and was 
the first sign of the real activity of the 
rebellious element in the Reserve. 
When Mr. Osborn knew that this ro- 
bellious spirit existed he retired some 
distance, and communicated with the 
Governor of Natal and the Officer in 
command of the Forces, who took such 
steps as succeeded in absolutely coercing 
and overcoming the disturbing elements 
in the Reserve. The hon. Member, 
therefore, might take it for granted that 
when the House had these things brought 
before it, it would see that nothing had 
been wanting on the part of the Govern- 
ment to vindicate the position and autho- 
rity of England within the Reserve. 
That policy would be continued in the 
future. But he would point out to those 
hon. Members who talked about extend- 
ing the Reserve, that the question would 
become one of incorporating surrounding 
land. We had a considerable body of 
troops in the Reserve, and very likely 
they would have to be retained for some 
time; and he demurred entirely to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Mid- 
hurst, that if the principle of the Reserve 
had been extended over a very large 
part of Zululand, they could have acted 
without any large body of troops. 
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Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
had not advocated the extension of the 
Reserve, but a development of the sys- 
tem of Residents, as advocated by Sir 
Henry Bulwer—the substitution of the 
guiding authority of Residents for the 
present system. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
would have involved much larger mea- 
sures, both civil and military, than 
the Government had thought it ex- 
pedient to adopt. The Papers which 
would be laid on the Table of the 
House very shortly would, he believed, 
show that as far as the Reserve was 
concerned the Government had done 
what they ought to do. As to the 
Transvaal Border, the Government were 
still considering whether, under the pro- 
visions of the Convention, they should 
appoint a Resident on the Border or not. 
Of course, the matter was more difficult 
and complicated now than it was a short 
time ago, owing to the action of the 
Zulus. [‘ Oh, oh!”] No less an au- 
thority than Sir Hercules Robinson had 
told them that, in the present state of 
things, the matter was much more diffi- 
cult to deal with than it was a short time 
ago. With regard to what was said a 
little earlier as to calling on the Trans- 
vaal Government to appoint a Resident, 
what he had stated the other day was, 
that it would be premature to do that at 
the present moment, for the reason that 
the Convention had not been ratified by 
the Volksraad. It would be better to 
wait to see if the Convention was rati- 
fied. When he said that things were 
now more complicated than they were a 
short time ago, some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had chuckled. His point was, 
that what had complicated matters 
during the last three or four months was 
the action of the Zulus themselves. The 
Zulus would have followed the same line 
of conduct, whether a Resident had been 
on the Transvaal Border or not. They 
would have sacrificed everything to their 
desire for revenge against Usibebu. 
He wished, before concluding, to alludeto 
the speech of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse). That 


hon. Member, in very eloquent language 
and largely-extended views, had told 
them that they must everywhere, and at 
once, assert the Suzerainty of England in 
South Africa, if they wanted to maintain 
the supremacy of this country in that 
He would only 
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say one word on the point, and that 
was, that the future of British rule and 
influence in South Africa depended a 
great deal more, in his humble opinion, 
upon the action of the Anglo-Saxons, 
as individuals and communities, than on 
the action of the Imperial Government. 
They must remember the very curious 
circumstances of the South African Co- 
lonies. They could not have it repeated 
too often—because it was the key to the 
whole of our difficulties in that part of 
the world —that though, in common 
language, these Colonies were called 
‘‘ British,” yet the British-speaking and 
British-educated Colonists were in a 
distinct minority. Not only at the 
Cape, but in Natal itself, at least 
half, or more, were Dutch. But he 
would point out something still more pe- 
culiar—namely, that this distinction of 
race and language was coincident with 
the distinct condition and pursuits, and, 
therefore, with the aims and aspirations, 
of the Colonists, because the British- 
speaking part of the population would 
be found almost entirely in the towns, 
carrying on trades; whilst the Dutch 
and Africander races would be found in 
the country districts, carrying on the pur- 
suit of farming. ll the crucial, per- 
petual difficulties in South Africa were 
owing to the coming together of these 
different races, holding diametrically op- 
posite views, not only from their habits, 
but also from their interests. They had, 
on the one hand, the British element, 
desiring to see the Native races prosper, 
and increase, and live in safety, in order 
that they might carry on trade with 
them ; and, on the other hand, they had 
the Dutch element, the land seekers and 
landowners, desiring to see the Native 
races more or less swept out of the 
way, in order that they might enter into 
possession of their land. They had these 
two elements constantly at variance. 
Which of the two was to succeed in 
the long run? He ventured to say that 
the future of that country must depend 
upon the British people, quite apart from 
the Imperial Government. He confessed 
he deprecated any rivalry of races; but 
the facts were there, and were not to be 
got rid of by simply ignoring them. 
If the emigration from these shores to 
the shores of South Africa was large, 
and ifthe enterprize and perseverance of 
the Anglo-Saxon race continued to be 
what it was, then the future was with 
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us; and, in that case, he ventured to 
prophesy that the Mother Country, what- 
ever Government might be in power, 
would not be backward in protecting and 
maintaining the elements of British in- 
fluence there. But if emigration from 
the Mother Country was small, if enter- 
prize fell off, and if the Colonists in 
South Africa were disposed to look too 
much—as they were very often—not to 
their own exertions for the prosperity of 
the Colony, but to the expenditure of 
Imperial money, to deliver them from 
the stagnation of trade; if the men of 
the Africander and Dutch races increased 
in numbers and power, while the others 
remained stationary or declining, it 
would only be a mistake on the part of 
the Imperial Government to try to bolster 
up what would be a dying interest. He 
was only speaking his own opinion in 
these matters ; but it seemed to him that 
to engage in such expeditions as had 
often been advocated by hon. Members 
of the House into countries which had 
not yet been occupied by a civilized race, 
which were far removed from the centres 
of population—partly abandoning coun- 
tries not yet peopled for the purpose— 
expeditions, whether over the Zulu 
border, the Zwasi border, or the Ama- 
tonga border, would entail unfortunate 
and useless responsibilities, and would 
not really and truly tend to what hon. 
Members desired, and what he himself 
certainly desired—namely, the extension 
and maintenance of the British name 
in South Africa. No; let them consoli- 
date what they had got. Let them con- 
sider every question put before them 
which required the acceptance of new 
responsibilities in South Africa as form- 
ing a part of a whole question, and not 
as new and separate questions. He had 
no doubt it was perfectly easy to prove 
that if Zululand were the only place in 
which we had responsibilities, actual or 
accruing, it would be an infinitely better 
thing for Zululand, for Natal, and for 
this country, that Zululand should be 
annexed. But that was not the fact. It 
was necessary to convince men who were 
responsible for the whole of the Empire, 
and who had the same call coming from 
a thousand different places—from New 
Guinea, Basutoland, Walfisch Bay, Be- 
chuanaland, and elsewhere—that the 
responsibility ought to be assumed. He 
ventured to submit that Her Majesty’s 
Government were, no doubt, as Suc- 
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cessors of a former Government, respon- 
sible for the disturbed state of Zulu- 
land ; and, before he sat down, he would 
just answer what had fallen from the 
hon. Member who made the Motion they 
were discussing with regard to their 
saying nothing more as to the heritage 
of the Zulu War. He could only answer 
the hon. Member as he had answered 
a Conservative Friend of his, who had 
said—‘‘ I am sick of hearing you all talk 
of the heritage left by the late Govern- 
ment.”” He had replied—‘‘ My dear 
Sir, you are not half so sick of hearing 
of it as I am of dealing with it.” That 
was the feeling of the Colonial Office on 
this matter. There was a responsibility 
imposed on Her Majesty’s Government 
by the heritage of the Zulu War, and 
the affairs of Cetewayo and the Zulu 
people; and, he imagined, they had 
done the best they could, short of taking 
the step they had declined to take in the 
past, and must still decline to take in 
the future—namely, the annexation of 
Zululand to the Empire. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
We have been told, from authoritative 
sources, that the policy of the Tory 
Party, at the present moment, is to force 
an appeal to the people. Certainly, no 
stronger argument in favour of such an 
appeal could have been well adduced 
than the appearance of the House of 
Commons ever since half-past 12 this 
afternoon ; because, although this is a 
matter of first-class Imperial importance, 
as everyone will admit, and although it 
is a question in which the Liberal Party 
are supposed, as a whole, to be animated 
by the strongest and most ardent views 
— they, in particular, posing as the 
champions of aboriginal races, and as 
the friends of nationality — there has 
not, to my knowledge, since the debate 
began, been an attendance of 20 Liberal 
Members in the House. I think if that 
is the state of the House, at a period of 
the Session not too far advanced for an 
important discussion on a matter of Im- 
perial concern—if you cannot get 20 
Liberal Members to give the Govern- 
ment the assistance of their counsels— 
it is not a bad argument in favour of 
the construction of a new House of Com- 
mons, and an appeal to the people. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) has 
made a speech of some length and im- 
mense pretensions. He appeared to me 
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to imagine that he was, for the moment, 
filling the place of the Prime Minister, 
and to be making as good an imitation 
as he could of the manner, the great 
eloquence, and the variety of expression 
which that right hon. Gentleman usually 
exhibits. The object of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was excellent, but the perform- 
ance fell very short of the object. His 
whole tone appeared to be extremely 
didactic, but the substance of the speech 
was extremely feeble. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to me to have been 
studying recently some child’s “‘ Guide to 
South Africa,” and to have detailed from 
it some elementary information about 
the geography of that country to the 
House of Commons. There were one or 
two points in his address which deserve 
brief notice. In the first place, he 
freely admitted the total failure of the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
Cetewayo. Well, Sir, I do not know 
what state of mind other hon. Members 
may be in, but, for my own part, I am 
getting extremely tired of these con- 
fessions of total failure. We have never 
yet discussed the question of South 
Africa without the Government admit- 
ting that their policy has been “a total 
failure.” Their policy with respect to 
the Transvaal, Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land, and now Zululand, has been ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
Under Secretary of Staté for the Colo- 
nies to be a total failure. Five or six 
times in succession—as regularly as 
these subjects come before us—it is no- 
tified by the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies or by the President of 
the Board of Trade, at the Table, that 
the policy of the Government has totally 
failed. But it is not only on these sub- 
jects that the House has had to listen to 
these confessions of failure. The House 
has listened to the confession of the total 
failure of the Government’s Irish land 
legislation, and of their Egyptian policy, 
before now. For the sake of variety, to 
say nothing of the credit of the Govern- 
ment, if only once in a way, I could wish 
they had been able to announce some 
slight success. The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was extremely 
frank, and said— “I admit that our 
policy with regard to the restoration of 
Cetewayo was a total failure; but it was 
not a failure which was foredoomed, or 
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pate. The failure was entirely owing 
to the Liberal Party, and,” he said, 
“especially the advanced wing of the 
Liberal Party.” [‘ No, no!”] Yes; 
those were his words, and that was the 
only interpretation any man of sense 
could place upon his observations. The 
hon. Gentleman said the restoration of 
Cetewayo would have been gloriously 
successful, and that Cetewayo would 
have been at this moment King of Zulu- 
land, if it had not been for the bad ad- 
vice given to him by the Liberal Party, 
especially the advanced wing of the 
Liberal Party. So far, indeed, is this a 
cause of failure, that it seems to me to 
be one—to use a French expression— 
which “jumps to the eye.” You might 
be certain that the advice given from 
such a quarter to the King of a historic 
race would be one that would necessa- 
rily lead him to his ruin. The hon. 
Gentleman used the words—‘‘ The policy 
of restoring Cetewayo was, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, in- 
augurating a reign of peace;” but, a 
little farther on, he proceeded to say— 
**T do not deny that the present condi- 
tion of Zululand is wretched in the ex- 
treme.”” Now, when we have Ministers 
getting up at the Table and making 
statements of that kind, what are we to 
conclude, except that the whole Colonial 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
defective, from beginning to end? The 
restoration of Cetewayo was the subject 
of a debate in this House some two years 
ago, and, fortunately, by the kindness 
of some unknown friend, I have come 
across an article on Zululand in a highly 
respectable journal—a journal whose 
views, I think, on ecclesiastical doctrines, 
will recommend themselves to the Prime 
Minister—I mean Zhe Guardian. In this 
article an expression used by the Prime 
Minister was quoted—an expression of 
immense value at this moment. When 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in restoring Cetewayo was under con- 
sideration, it was said— 

“The subject was brought forward two years 
ago, and the Prime Minister was kind enough 
to express sympathy with the Monarch in his 
adversity ; but he said that it must be remem- 
bered that the peace and welfare of the country 
ought to be the dominant consideration ; and he 
went on to remark that Cetewayo’s release, unless 
desired by the great body of the Zulu people, 
would be a new cause of political disturbance 
and of the extensive shedding of blood. And 
he said, further, that a restoration bereft of 
such result would be no relief to the responsi- 
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bility we had already incurred ; on the contrary, 
he thought there would be a very serious addi- 
tion to that responsibility.”’ 


Well, Sir, the Prime Minister, having 
stated that Cetewayo’s release would be 
likely to produce extensive shedding of 
blood, shortly after consented to that re- 
storation, and we are now told by the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
that that was a policy which no reason- 
able man could see was foredoomed to 
fail. Then the Prime Minister states that 
the restoration of Cetewayo, if effected, 
would greatly increase the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s Government. { Mr. Guap- 
STONE: Unlessdesired. | Thearticlesays— 

** And he said, further, that a restoration 
bereft of such result would be no relief to the 
responsibility we had already incurred ; on the 
contrary, he thought there would be very 
serious addition to that responsibility.”’ 


How do they meet that responsibility ? 
The condition of Zululand is wretched 
in the extreme, and the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies gets up and 
states that the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government will never, under any cir- 
cumstances and conditions, be a policy 
which can lead to any extension of 
British authority in Zululand. I submit 
to the House that there is a total, ob- 
vious, and complete contradiction be- 
tween what the Prime Minister said two 
years ago, and what the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has said 
to-night. I do not think it at all possible 
to acquit Her Majesty’s Government of 
carelessness in respect to the carrying 
out of their policy, because how was 
Cetewayo restored? He was restored toa 
small and most barren and unproductive 
portion of his territory. The British Go- 
vernment took away from him an enor- 
mous slice of Zululand, which they 
called ‘‘the Reserve,” and gave another 
slice to Usibebu, and then they expected 
that this Monarch, who had been de- 
throned, and had lost his prestige before- 
hand by being defeated by the British 
Forces, would be able to assert himself 
as King of Zululand. They expected 
this of him, although they had sent him 
back in that degraded and humiliated 
and diminished way. I venture to say 
that if the restoration had been carried 
out in a larger and broader manner, 
there is no reason to suppose it would 
have failed ; but the means the Govern- 
ment took to carry out their policy were 
the means that foredoomed it to fail. 
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Before I leave the speech of the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies I 
should like to notice one more argument. 
He said, in the lengthy peroration with 
which he concluded his remarks, that 
he regretted to say there were some hon. 
Members on his own side who were 
anxious that British Sovereignty should 
be asserted in South Africa. We know 
that there are opinions of that kind— 
heretical, sadly heretical opinions— 
amongst some Members of the Liberal 
Party. Only yesterday, some Members 
of the Liberal Party, under the presi- 
dency of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W.E. Forster), 
met for the purpose of advocating a very 
large extension of British Sovereignty 
and Imperial rule, and I imagine the 
Under Secretary of State must have had 
that meeting in his mind when he spoke 
so bitterly of people who wished British 
Sovereignty to be asserted in South 
Africa. But what was the reason he 
gave against British Sovereignty being 
asserted in South Africa? Why, it was 
that the British Colonists were in a mi- 
nority. That was the convincing reason 
why British Sovereignty, instead of being 
asserted, should rather be withdrawn. 
Apply that argument to India. How 
would your British Sovereignty succeed 
in India if, because you are in a mino- 
rity, it must not be asserted? Apply 
the argument, again, to Ireland. How 
many ‘‘ British-speaking ” and “ British- 
educated’ subjects are there in Ireland 
who are in favour of British Sove- 
reignty? They are in a minority; and 
I think, therefore, that the great theory 
of Colonial and Imperial policy, which 
the Under Secretary of State has laid 
down. though it may be accepted in his 
own Department, is one which it will 
be very useful and advantageous for us, 
his political opponents, to develop be- 
fore the enlightened constituencies of 
the country. I venture to think that in 
all these: matters there are two things 
which Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to consider, and one thing that they 
ought not to consider; and the one 
thing they ought not to consider they 
have considered, while the two things 
they ought to have considered they have 
not given a thought to. In the first 
place, they ought to consider the in- 
terests of the Colony of Natal; and, se- 
condly—and only secondary to that— 
they ought to consider the interests of 
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Zululand. What they need not consider 
—the parties whose interests they need 
not consider are the Boers. Those who 
have absolutely no claim or title for one 
moment to their consideration are the 
Boers and the Boer Republic, for whom 
they have, up to now, sacrificed almost 
every shred of their dignity. The whole 
of our difficulties in South Africa—our 
modern difficulties, for I decline alto- 
gether to go back to what occurred 
under the late Government, that being, 
if you like, ancient history—the whole 
of the difficulties which the Committee 
is considering, spring from the sur- 
render to the Transvaal Boers which 
took place in 1881—that utterly dis- 
graceful and cowardly surrender of a 
British Army, nearly 10,000 strong, ad- 
mirably equipped, with one of our best 
Generals at its head, before a parcel of 
undrilled, plundering, freebooting Boers, 
whom they could easily have swept from 
off the face of the earth. That is the 
origin of all these difficulties. All along 
the Government has been frightened of 
these Transvaal Boers. I took down the 
expression of the Under Secretary of 
State—‘‘ Under the last Convention the 
Government have a right to appoint a 
Commissioner-Resident upon the fron- 
tier of Zululand and Boerland. But,’’ 
says the hon. Gentleman, ‘we cannot ap- 
point a Resident now, because the Zulus”’ 
—he ought to have said the Usutus— 
“have invited the Boers into Zululand ; 
and, that being the case, we can no 
longer proceed—in fact, we dare not 
proceed—to put in force an important 
Article of the Convention just con- 
cluded.” Therefore, lam right in my 
statement that, in all these matters, the 
Government are actuated by fear of the 
Boers. It seems ridiculous to say it; 
but you can hardly doubt the truth of 
it when Her Majesty’s Government, with 
a great Army in the field which could, 
by no possibility, have been checked, 
first of all begged for a Convention, and 
concluded one which was repudiated 
and broken in every Article by the Boers, 
then begged for another, and concluded 
that also—the Boers sending over Am- 
bassadors to negociate it—and when you 
find the Under Secretary of State now 
getting up and saying—‘‘ We dare not, 
under the circumstances, appoint a 
Resident to carry out the Article of the 
Convention.” What is the state of 


things existing in Zululand? Why the 
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same state of things which existed in 
Bechuanaland. You have the free- 
booting Boers there, and you know 
that the result of their operations in 
Bechuanaland was that a large part of 
the country was cut off and handed to 
them, and that there existed there any 
amount of slaughter, disturbance, and 
disorder, and plundering, cruelty, and 
misery of every kind. The same con- 
dition of things is coming about in 
Zululand, under the eyes of the House 
of Commons. The Boers, in spite of 
their Treaty with you, invade the coun- 
try. How can it be expected that the 
quibble, the colourable statement, by 
the Under Secretary of State, that they 
were invited there, will satisfy the 
House of Commons? The Guardian 
says— 

“By the help of some hundreds of these 
Boers the loyal Chief Usibebu, made inde- 


pendent by us, has been attacked with great 
slaughter and driven from his territory.’’ 


And it goes on to say that hundreds of 
thousands of acres have been taken, 
and are in process of being taken away, 
from the Native races who are ruined. 
I do not think that is a bit too strong. 
What I want to point out to the House 
of Commons is this—that the same state 
of things, which the House of Commons 
felt so deeply about Bechuanaland last 
year—and which, but for their great 
respect for the Prime Minister and the 
great hold he, personally, had upon 
them, his own Party would have cen- 
sured—is coming about in Zululand. 
It is absolutely impossible that the 
statement of the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies can satisfy this 
House. You said you would not under- 
take the protection of Basutoland. You 
have been obliged to protect it. You 
said you would not undertake the pro- 
tection of Bechuanaland; but that is 
now under the protection of the British 
Crown; and so it will be with Zululand. 
At least, if Her Majesty’s Government 
will not recognize their responsibilities 
in South Africa, the country will place 
other persons in their place who will 
do so. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will only 
detain the Committee a short time; and 
I should not rise at all to take part 
in the debate, if I did not feel that the 
speeches we have heard to-day have 
regard quite as much to the prin- 
ciple on which the action of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government should be based as 
to the actual measures which have been 

roposed, and that some remarks have 
Been made which I could hardly hear 
without rising to protest against. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Bath (Mr. 
Wodehouse) made a speech, which I was 
very sorry there were not more hon. Mem- 
bers present to hear—a speech evidently 
of great thought, and, asit seemed to me, 
of remarkable ability, as well as power. 
He was followed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
who attributed to him and his speech 
views which he entirely disowned. The 
hon. Gentleman attributed to the hon. 
Member for Bath the advocacy of spread- 
eagle Imperialism. I cannot accept 
that definition of my hon. Friend’s 
speech ; for what I understood my hon. 
Friend to be advocating was, that where 
we incurred responsibilities, we should 
fulfil them; and if we were not pre- 
pared to take that line, I understood 
him to say we had better creep out of 
the country as soon as possible; and I 
think he is quite right. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley evidently thinks 
it due to the taxpayers of this country, 
that matters in Zululand should be left 
alone, and left to take care of them- 
selves, and that we should see that no 
money is spent on the place, and that 
no troops, under any circumstances, are 
sent out there. Well, the whole mean- 
ing of that policy is, that we should 
withdraw from South Africa altogether. 
If we are to remain in Zululand at all, 
we must bear in mind the responsibilities 
we have undertaken. It is said that it 
is a mere question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. If that is the case, we may 
meet our difficulties there at the pre- 
sent moment by a comparatively small 
expenditure; whereas, if we wait until 
these difficulties have increased, we 
shall have to incur a great and an un- 
known expenditure. Let us keep to the 
particular matter before us. I am not 
going to say a word about past history, 
or, as my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) calls it, the ancient his- 
tory of the subject, except in so far as 
it bears upon our actual position in 
Zululand at the present moment, and 
upon the responsibilities which we have 
undertaken there. I, like many others, 
was opposed to the original Zulu War, 
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defeated, and the King of Zululand 
was deposed. We did not feel at that 
time that, in destroying the only re- 
cognized Government of that country, 
we had divested ourselves of all respon- 
sibility for the future of the country; 
and certainly the English Government 
did not then attempt to take that line, 
and, had they done so, the people of 
England would have protested against 
their action. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, an arrangement was then entered 
into with 12 or 13 of the Native Chiefs. 
The arrangement was open to a great 
deal of objection. There were grave 
doubts as to how far peace and order 
could be maintained; but the arrange- 
ment, upon the whole, worked quite as 
well as could have been expected, and, 
perhaps, rather better. Then came the 
restoration of Cetewayo, and that was 
a matter upon which I do not agree with 
many of my hon. Friends with whom I 
generally act in these matters. I agreed 
with what fell upon the subject from the 
Prime Minister—as quoted by the noble 
Lord—‘‘ that we had toconsider the peace 
and welfare of the country.’ I had 
grave doubts whether any Chief—above 
all, any savage Chief—who had been 
deposed, could be sent back to rule the 
country with any great chance of peace, 
especially after the English Government 
had entered into an arrangement with 
these 13 Kinglets, under which they had 
parcelled out the country among them, 
but which was set aside on the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo. It was impossible 
for Cetewayo to be restored, without 
infringing on thisarrangement. There- 
fore, I think the arrangement was fore- 
doomed to great difficulty, though, per- 
haps, not necessarily to failure. It 
could not be expected that these 13 
Kinglets, or any number of them, would 
willingly subject themselves to the rule 
of this man whom we sent out. What 
has been the result of such a policy? I 
do not want to throw blame upon either 
the present or the past Government. 
The Zulu question is difficult and com- 
plicated beyond measure, and I think 
anyone would be most unreasonable 
who complained of the present or even 
the past Government, and did not sym- 
pathize with their difficulties. What are 
the actual circumstances of the case? 
We have to deal with this country, 
which is in a state of disturbance and 


but it was undertaken. The Zulus were | disorder owing to our action—a state of 
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disorder for which we are responsible. 
In consequence of our having set aside 
our own arrangement, the country is 
in a state of warfare and bloodshed, 
and for that state of things we are 
in some measure, certainly, respon- 
sible. It has been remarked that the 
Zulus have dreadful customs, such as 
washing their spears in each other’s 
blood. So they have, undoubtedly ; but 
they appear to have washed their spears 
in rather a more bloody manner within 
the last two or three years than they did 
before. How can we regard such a state 
of things, which has been brought about 
by our own action, and say, with any 
degree of self-respect or without shame, 
that, having got the Zulus into this state, 
we will leave them to kill one another off 
in order to save ourselves from further 
trouble? I do not think that we can 
safely leave matters there. When the 
hon. Member spoke about the future of 
Zululand, I confess, if he will allow me, 
good-naturedly, to say so, what he told us 
about the future was very little indeed. 
His plan for the future appeared to be 
limited to the protection of the Reserve 
Territory—which is absolutely necessary. 
No one would think for a moment about 
not protecting it. His plan, however, 
appears to be limited to the protection 
of the Reserve, and the production of 
some fresh Papers. I do not think he 
gives us an idea as to how we are 
to deal with these difficult circum- 
stances. Difficult, however, as they 
are, the Government will have to deal 
with them, and to feel that they have 
some responsibility for the warfare that 
is going on in Zululand, and that it is 
their duty to try and see how it can be 
stopped. I believe it will be found, in 
the long run, that duty and expediency 
go together, and that the fulfilment of 
our responsibilities is, after all, the most 
economical course. As regards the 
actual matter, what is likely to happen ? 
In consequence of having left this coun- 
try entirely to itself, after having, by 
our arms and by our arrangements, 
utterly disorganized it, freebooting ad- 
venturers are coming over from both 
borders—not only from the Transvaal, 
but also from Natal—and fermenting 
disorders, and the opinion of those in 
South Africa best fitted to judge is that 
the danger will not be confined to Zulu- 
land, but will spread to Natal itself. 
The instant that danger is realized, 
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economy will be no longer considered, 
and we shall send over a Force which 
will probably cost 10 or 100 times the 
sum for which Lord Derby is informed 
the whole difficulty can now be settled. 
I must acknowledge that I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the subject 
to take upon myself to recommend to 
Her Majesty’s Government the adoption 
of any particular course; but I am 
convinced of this, that, whatever be the 
difficulties, the Government cannot rest 
contented with merely protecting the 
Reserve Territory, but must feel that it 
is their duty to try and restore that 
peace and order which we, by our arms 
first, and then by our diplomacy, and 
next, and lastly, by our change in that 
diplomacy, disturbed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), in the speech that he has just 
made, and to which we have attentively 
listened, has merely emphasized the 
difficulties which have been brought into 
view in the course of this debate; and 
his observations go to show that there 
are only two alternative policies which 
can be adopted by this country in refe- 
rence to Zululand. In the first place, 
there is the policy which has been adopted 
and defended by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—that of interfering as little as 
possible with the internal affairs of Zulu- 
land. We have come to the decision 
to abstain from all such interferences, 
and to accept the policy of our Prede- 
cessors, so far as to refuse any proposal 
in any shape or form for the annexation 
of the country. That policy has been 
condemned as strongly as possible by 
the hon. Member for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. Guy Dawnay). The 
hon. Member made us a very eloquent 
and very interesting speech at the com- 
mencement of this discussion, and the 
only criticism that I shall make upon it 
is to say that it was too emphatic, and 
rather too full of superlatives. The 
hon. Member described our policy as 
“ghastly,” ‘‘ vile,” ‘‘ infamous,” ‘ con- 
summate folly,” ‘‘ murderous,’ and as 
‘< dictated by fear of the scoundrelly and 
infamous Boers.’”’ I admire very much 
his command of invective and adjec- 
tives; but I followed with still greater 
interest his subsequent remarks, in 
which he proposed an alternative policy 
for our acceptance. I find that the hon. 
Member was in favour of what is called 
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‘‘expansion of the Empire.” He was 
in favour of a policy which practically 
would amount to the annexation of the 
whole of Zululand—of a policy which 
would have entailed the annexation of the 
Transvaal. IfI weretoimitatethestyleof 
the hon. Member, I should be entitled to 
say that that would bea blundering policy, 
a plundering policy, a policy of pick- 
pockets, filibusters, and brigands. At 
all events, without developing the argu- 
ment any further in the style of the 
hon. Member, I would say that, while I 
am prepared to accept the statement just 
made by my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), that this country is bound 
to fulfil the responsibilities which it has 
undertaken, I am also of opinion that 
it is bound to look all round to see whe- 
ther it has not responsibilities at home 
as well as in these distant places, and 
to inquire whether it would be wise 
and judicious to undertake new respon- 
sibilities from which so little advantage 
can possibly be expected to result to any- 
one. Well, Sir, I think the House lis- 
tened with some amusement to the rather 
extraordinary speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). The noble Lord com- 
menced his observations by referring to 
the state of the House when he was ad- 
dressing it, as a proof of the lack of inte- 
rest taken in the question. I do not think 
there is any lack of interest in it, either on 
the Liberal or Conservative side; but I 
think, perhaps, it is rather natural, at 
this late period of the Session, and when 
the House has been sitting until 3, 4, 
or 5 o’clock in the morning on previous 
nights, that no very large attendance 
should be brought down on a Wednes- 
day afternoon to listen to a discussion 
that is understood to be somewhat hollow 
in its character, and, above all, to listen 
to the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock, when—to use an expression of his 
own—“‘careering”’ about a subject with 
which he hasthesmallest possible amount 
of practical acquaintance. The noble 
Lord says that I and my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) on this and on pre- 
vious occasions have admitted the failure 
of their policy. I confess I do not plead 
guilty to ever having made any such ad- 
mission, and I certainly have not heard 
such admission made bythe Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. What my 
hon. Friend really did say was, that the 
state of Zululand was not, at the pre- 
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sent time, entirely satisfactory. It would 
hardly be expected that the policy of 
the Government, or of anyone else, 
could secure a perfectly satisfactory state 
of Zululand in the course of a few 
months. The state of Zululand is now 
very much what it has been ever since 
the country was disturbed by the policy 
of the late Government, and by the 
policy of the Zulu War. From that 
time down to the present day, the state 
of Zululand has been unsatisfactory. 
All that can be said of us is, that our 
policy of non-intervention has not re- 
sulted in a satisfactory state of things. 
The noble Lord went on to say that the 
condition of affairs in Zululand was 
owing to Cetewayo having been left with 
a miserably small portion of territory 
when he was restored. The noble Lord 
is perfectly aware that two-thirds of the 
whole territory ruled over by Cetewayo 
was restored to him. [Lord Ranpotru 
Cuurcuitt: No, no!] That is perfectly 
true, as the noble Lord will see if he 
will study the map on a large scale. The 
fact is, that if the whole of the country 
was not restored to him, it was because 
we took the view which has been put 
before the Committee by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford, that having come 
under obligations to the Kinglets, by 
reason of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Settle- 
ment, we did not think it right to hand 
them over, against their will, to the re- 
stored Chief. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford made a statement, 
in which he followed, I think, the kon. 
Baronet the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland). He sai? that, after 
all, the arrangement with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley for setting up these Chieftians 
was working satisfactorily, when the re- 
storation of Cetewayo was contemplated 
by the Government. Nothing could be 
further from the truth than thatstatement. 
In this House, on the occasion of the 
last debate, there was not a single Mem- 
ber who did not admit that the state of 
the country was wholly unsatisfactory ; 
that the Settlement made by the late 
Government, or by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
under their instructions, had absolutely 
and entirely failed. In order to be quite 
certain about this, let me ask the Com- 
mittee to listen to two quotations giving 
an account of the state of the country 
before the restoration of Cetewayo. The 
first, which I take from the Blue Books, 
is this— 
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“The relations between Ohamu and his too 

werful subject Umnyamana, which were, 

m the first, unfriendly, became this year 
strained almost to the point of war. Ohamu 
was also defied by the tribe of the Amaquilisi, 
living in the north of his territory, who, no 
doubt, acted under the influence of Umnyamana. 
The authority of Usibebu, another of our 13 
nominees, was persistently resisted by Undabuku 
and Usiwetu, two of Cetewayo’s brothers. Um- 
landela, another of our nominees, was driven 
out of his territory by Sitimela, a grandson of 
Dingewayo, Chaka’s Predecessor ; and Sitimela, 
who perhaps aspired to reunite Zululand under 
his own rule, was joined by Somkeli, himself 
one of the nominated Chiefs. Three other se- 
lected Chiefs, Chingwayvo, Seketwayo, and Un- 
fanawenahlela, reported at different times that 
they were being opposed by their people, whom 
they could not control—the reason being appa- 
rently in some cases that they had been imitating 
the tyrannies which popular belief ascribes to 
Cetewayo.”’ 
In fact, according to this statement, and 
to other statements which will be found 
in the Blue Books, there was hardly a 
single portion of the territory that was 
not, at the time of the restoration of 
Cetewayo, the scene of tumult, disorder, 
and massacre. In April, 1882, speaking 
in the debate on Zululand in this House, 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst), I think, quoted a pas- 
sage from a letter dated October 27th, 
written by the Rev. R. Robertson, in 
Zululand. The hon. Member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) has told us that the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government had led to 
inter-tribal slaughter, which exceeded 
anything ever known since Zululand 
was annexed. I beg to call attention 
to this statement by Mr. Robertson, 
who is one of the missionaries in Zu- 
luland— 

“You have heard, no doubt, of the recent 
slaughter of the Abagulusi. Iam told it was 
greater than that of Isandlana. I fear there 
will be more yet. In fact, I am expecting every 
day to hear that the Usutu (Cetewayo’s own 
tribe) have broken out. Their patience has 
been severely tried, and it needs just a little 
more provocation to bring about another crash. 
Maduna is strong enough to make mincemeat 
of Hamu and Zibebu any day. What he will 
end in doing, I know not.’’ — (3 Hansard, 
[268] 766.) 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: What is the 
date of the letter ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: October 27th, 
1881. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: What I said 
was, that the greatest slaughter ever 


known in Zululand had been during the | 


last 18 months, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My object 
is absolutely to deny the statement of 
the hon. Member. I say that the dis- 
turbances previous to the restoration of 
Cetewayo were quite as serious as any 
that have since occurred. And let me 
say that, although Sir Henry Bulwer 
has been referred to several times as 
being opprsed to the restoration of 
Cetewayo, his opposition was based, as 
his despatches show, entirely on the fear 
that, if Cetewayo was restored, the mili- 
tary power of the Zulus would be re- 
created, and great danger would arise in 
consequence to Natal. He admitted that 
the state of Zululand could not continue 
as it was previous to the restoration of 
Cetewayo, and he put before the Go- 
vernment in effect two alternatives. He 
said— 

“ Either you must consent to exercise “- 
mount authority over the thirteen Chiefs, or 
you must endeavour to carry out the policy 
you prefer and restore some kind of Native autho- 
rity.” 

Her Majesty’s Government declined, 
without due consideration, to accept the 
suggestion of Sir Henry Bulwer to 
assume paramount British authority in 
Zululand, because they were convinced 
by all past experience—and subsequent 
experience has shown that they were 
right—that the creation of this British 
authority in Zululand would necessarily 
result in the practical annexation of the 
country. But having decided against 
that policy, then I think it was impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that, at all 
events, the restoration of Cetewayo was 
an experiment that ought to be tried. 
If the Zulu War was, as is admitted by 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Holland), so unjust and so unnecessary, 
then common justice required that Cete- 
wayoshould be restored, as far, at least, as 
was consistent with the engagements 
into which we had entered with the other 
Chiefs. But there is another reason—the 
reason of policy. Cetewayo’s name, was, 
at all events, the most powerful name in 
Zululand, and the probabilities were 
more in favour of a peaceful settlement 
of the country under his leadership, than 
under the leadership of any other single 
Chief; and I entirely agree in what has 
been said by my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley), that if he-had been well 
advised, in all probability that Settle- 
ment might have been a lasting and 
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satisfactory one. The proposals now 
made to us vary very much. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire is that we should 
extend the Reserve Territory to the 
Black Umvolosi. That would practically 
be to assume absolute control over two- 
thirds of Zululand. The proposal of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
hurst, although a little more specious, 
comes to practically the same result— 
that is, that we should exercise para- 
mount authority over the country by 
means of British Residents and Magis- 
trates. But who is to enforce that au- 
thority ? It is absurd to tell us that the 
Zulu people would welcome these gentle- 
men among them. We know, from all 
past experience, that friction would 
inevitably arise, and then we should be 
called upon to defend the authority of 
the servants of the Crown by a British 
Army, and when we heard of bloodshed, 
we should be told that we were respon- 
sible for it. But suppose we adopted 
the plan of establishing authority on the 
Black Umvolosi, or extended the Re- 
serve up to that line, there would still 
be Natives beyond that frontier, and 
Boers outside it. There would still be 
freebooters, and all the difficulties we 
have had we should be called upon to 
encounter still further away. What we 
have done has been to reserve the least 
possible amount of territory under our 
control which, in our opinion, was con- 
sistent with our obligations to those 
Chiefs who were unwilling to accept 
the rule of Cetewayo. We have re- 
served the territory of John Dunn, and 
have allowed fugitives from other parts 
of the country to come in and find se- 
curity within that Reserve. The forma- 
tion of this Reserve border is a protection 
to Natal. Either the noble Lord the 
. Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) declared that the result of the 
Government policy had been to create 
danger to the Colony of Natal; but, as 
a matter of fact, on the contrary, a band 
of neutral and protected territory has 
been interposed been Natal and the 
country of the Zulus. Then there only 
remains the question of what responsi- 
bility falls upon this Bench with re- 
ference to the territory which is beyond 
the Reserve—the territory inhabited by 
the Basutos. The position there is 
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truly and entirely due to those from 
whom we have inherited it. I agree 
with the opinion expressed by Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, the High Commis- 
sioner. He is the best authority on 
such a subject; and while, as he says, 
he is reluctant to offer advice upon a 
matter which is not within his High 
Commissionership, he gives this opi- 
nion— 

“T think it right to say that, in my opinion, 
we shall be spared future complications and 
questions if we define without further delay the 
precise limits of our obligations in relation to 
the Reserve Territory. Nothing short of a 
Protectorate over the whole of Zululand, sup- 
ported by force, can prevent the eventual occu- 
pation by the Boers of a large portion North of 
the Reserve. I confess I do not see that weare 
bound to incur grave trouble and expense to 
save those outside the Reserve from the conse- 
quences of their own folly and misconduct.” 


Now, that is exactly the state of the 
case. The condition of affairs North of 
the Reserve is due to the folly and mis- 
conduct of the Chiefs in that part of the 
country. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) says it was a rotten 
pretext to pretend that an invitation was 
sent by the Basutos to the Boers; but 
there is most distinct evidence of invita- 
tions addressed to the Boers, probably 
by both parties, and certainly by the 
Basuto Party, and there is no doubt 
that portions of land have been awarded 
to these fortune-hunters. That is the 
commonest thing in South Africa. There 
is never a tribal conflict in which the 
Chiefs do not get the Whites in their 
neighbourhood on their side. Usibebu 
himself, who is now suffering from the 
interference of the Whites, had pre- 
viously received assistance from the 
Whites against Cetewayo. Under these 
circumstances, it would bemonstrous that 
we should involve the English taxpayer 
and the English people in responsibili- 
ties in order to prevent a state of things 
brought about by no fault of our own, 
and for which we are not in the slightest 
degree responsible. I will go further, 
and say that I am certain that we could 
not bring about a state of things which 
would offer a better chance of the settle- 
ment of this matter than the present 
system. Disturbances there must be, 
after such a war as that which de- 
stroyed and broke the power of the Zulu 
Chiefs; but it is absolutely untrue to say, 
as the hon. Member for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire said, that the rule of the 
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Boers over the Natives has been brutal 
and tyrannical. The proof is, that the 
Native population in the Transvaal has 
increased enormously and multiplied 
many-fold by the voluntary migration of 
the Natives into the Transvaal. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: I never said 
anything of the sort. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I should be 
sorry to misrepresent the hon. Member ; 
but when he comes to read the report of 
his speech, he will find it was one of his 
contentions that we ought not to leave 
the country to the incursions of the Boer 
freebooters, because they were people 
of a low and barbarous civilization who 
had brutally ill-treated the Natives. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY; I entirely 
agree in that; but I never said it to-day. 
The right hon. Gentleman is putting 
into my mouth words which I never 
used. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I am sorry 
to misrepresent the hon. Member. Will 
he state what he did say ? 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY: The only ex- 
pressions I used in reference to the Boers 
were applied to the Boer freebooters ; 
those I called ‘‘infamous”’ and ‘‘ scan- 
dalous.” I never said a word about 
their ill-treating the Natives in the 
Transvaal. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I can assure 
the hon. Member that he does injustice 
to his own graces of oratory. He used, 
I think, many words equally abusive, 
and I am certain he will find that he 
did accuse the Boers of having ill-treated 
the population under ther rule. But it 
is not necessary that I should say more 
about that, because I understand that 
the hon. Member admits that, if he did 
not say that to-day, he did say it on 
& previous occasion. Whenever he did 
say that, he was entirely mistaken as to 
the facts of the case. So far from the 
rule of the Boers being brutal and bar- 
barous towards the Natives, it must be 
& very much better rule than the Na- 
tives have been accustomed to; other- 
wise, they would not have migrated in 
these enormous numbers into the Trans- 
vaal Territory. Although I do not pre- 
tend to say that the government of the 
Transvaal State is to be compared with 
the European civilization, I have no 
doubt it is an immense improvement on 
anything to which the Natives have been 
accustomed; and even if the result of 
this should be that the Boers acquire 
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some footing in Zululand, I am not cer- 
tain that that will constitute any dis- 
advantage to the Natives, and certainly 
it will not cause any danger to British 
rule in South Africa. At any rate, it 
isa problem much too doubtful for us 
to undertake the responsibility urged 
upon us by the hon. Member; and, 
under no circumstances at present, can 
we indefinitely extend British rule in 
this part of South Africa, for such an 
extension would involve enormous addi- 
tional responsibilities, and entail very 
serious fresh demands on the treasure 
and resources of this country. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Sir, I do not feel myself competent to 
decide the question between the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Chamberlain) and my hon. Friend 
the Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr.Guy Dawnay). Although 
I heard a considerable part of my hon. 
Friend’s very spirited speech, I did not 
happen to hear the portion which has 
given rise to so much controversy. It 
is quite clear, at all events, that between 
the opinion which my hon. Friend en- 
tertains of the Boers, and that which 
Her Majesty’s Government, as repre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, hold, 
there is a very considerable difference, 
and a large amount of latitude. I am 
not going to trouble the Committee with 
a discussion of the question as to the 
oe mode in which the Boers have 

een in the habit of treating the Natives 
of this country. If they really deserve 
all the commendations which have been 
bestowed upon them by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I must say our position is 
very much more simple, and much less 
difficult, than I supposed; but I fear 
the general impression under which we 
have laboured for a long time is very 
different from that rather rose-coloured 
view which the right hon. Gentleman 
has taken. What I wish to call atten- 
tion to is the barrenness and meagreness 
of the statements on the part of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the policy they 
have pursued. Whatever may be said 
about the past history of the Zulu ques- 
tion, and whatever charges may be 
made on the one side or the other with 
regard to particular events, there is no 
doubt that the matter has now come to 
that ition in which we are, as a na- 
tion, deeply responsible for the condition 
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of that country; and it is important 
that we should really have some assur- 
ance on the part of the Government that 
they are pursuing a policy which is 
likely to be for the benefit and safety 
both of our own Colony of Natal and 
of the Zulu people, in whom we have, or 
ought to have, great interest, and for 
whom we ought to entertain a sense of 
responsibility to a great extent. As far 
as I can gather, the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was summed up by 
the right hon. Gentleman when he said 
it was their intention to interfere as little 
as possible with the internal affairs 
of the country. Accepting those words 
literally, I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that we ought to interfere as 
little as possible with the internal affairs 
of Zululand; but we have to take into 
consideration, and in connection with 
those affairs, the admission of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
that we have responsibilities which we 
cannot get rid of, and that it is our duty, 
and part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, to protect the Reserve Territory. 
If you have to protect the Reserve Ter- 
ritory, then you have to consider in what 
manner that it is to be done. It is all 
very well to say, as the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) said, that 
these are matters which will involve 
great questions and very great responsi- 
bilities on the part of this country. If 
you are to accept the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade in regard to the charac- 
ter of the Boers, and if you are to carry 
out the views of the hon. Member for 
Burnley, I suppose we might solve the 
whole question by retiring from the 
country and leaving everything to take 
its chance. But if we are not to leave 
things to take their chance, if we are to 
recognize certain responsibilities, and if 
we are to make ourselves responsible for 
the protection of the Reserve Territory, 
then it becomes a serious question whe- 
ther we have such a policy as will re- 
duce this responsibility to a minimum, 
and enable us to discharge the duties 
which devolve upon us in a manner 
which shall be the simplest, the easiest, 
and the best; and, therefore, it is a ques- 
tion, not whether we ought to interfere, 
but on what lines we ought to fulfil the 
duties which we acknowledge. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
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Henry Holland), in the very temperate 
and able speech which he made this 
afternoon, and which I am sorry there 
were so few Members present to hear, 
laid down on broad lines, and, of course, 
avoiding questions of detail, what he con- 
sidered to be the right policy to pursue— 
and that was to the effect that we ought to 
fall back on the lines of the Settlement of 
1879; that we ought to take that for our 
main guidance, but in connection with 
that we ought to establish a Resident and 
Sub-Residents who should have certain 
powers with regard to the affairs of the 
Transvaal. But my hon. Friend said he 
would not interfere with the details of 
local government, and that his view was 
that we should hold a meeting of Chiefs; 
that those Chiefs should be in communi- 
cation with us, and should establish the 
lines of a home policy which they would 
pursue, and to them should be left the 
administration of the country which be- 
longs to them. It was not my hon. 
Friend’s proposal—it was, as far as 
possible, from his intention—that we 
should accept or claim for ourselves any- 
thing approaching to annexation or a 
Protectorate. His object was that we 
should insure and guarantee to those 
Chiefs the right to administer their own 
affairs, and that we should maintain 
ourselves in a position which would give 
us authority, and enable us to settle 
questions that might arise. These ques- 
tions are of two classes —questions which 
will arise among the Zulus themselves— 
quarrels among themselves, and disputes 
between the tribes; and then you have 
the difficulties that may arise between 
the tribes of the Zulus as a whole, and 
the Boers, their neighbours. Now, with 
respect to both the one and the other 
of these classes, I do not venture s0 
much as to give my own opinion ; 
I am rather speaking of what I 
understand to be the opinion of my 
hon. Friend, who is so well qualified to 
speak on these matters; and his opi- 
nion is, that you would prevent a great 
deal of difficulty from arising—which 
difficulty, if you do not prevent it, will 
arise sooner or later, and put you to 
much greater expense than you would 
otherwise incur—by being wise and firm 
intime. That is really the whole of the 
contention between, I will not say the 
two sides of the House, because there 
are several hon. Gentlemen on that—the 
opposite—side of the House, who take 
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the same view, and who have expressed 
it extremely well, such as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath (Mr. Wodehouse) and the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), who have indicated that 
these are their opinions. Those are the 
two views of the subject, and I venture 
to think the experience we have had so 
far is decidedly in favour of that general 
policy advocated by my hon. Friend 
behind me (Sir Henry Holland), rather 
than that which is now indicated by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and when we 
talk about these questions of the restora- 
tion of Cetewayo and other matters, we 
talk about them in order to show that, 
in the policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have carried out since they 
have had charge of this business, they 
have not been successful. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade was very angry with my 
noble Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
for saying that their policy had failed, 
or that they had admitted that it had 
failed. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had never said that it had failed; 
only that it had not succeeded. That, 
of course, is a distinction, and, no doubt, 
it is one satisfactory to the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but what we 
want to point out is, that this policy 
which has not succeeded was a policy 
which was not very likely to succeed. 
At all events, it was undertaken only, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
as an experiment. It was an experi- 
ment which the Government may have 
been justified in trying; but it was an 
experiment which, when they tried it, 
certainly ended with a considerable 
amount of non-success; and it is to be 
remembered that when that policy was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and before it was adopted, the 
Prime Minister himself pointed out to 
the House, as a reason for being slow in 
adopting such a suggestion, that if we 
did sv, and the policy was not successful, 
the Government and the country would 
have incurred a large addition to their 
responsibilities. That. is so. They 
adopted that policy, and they have in- 
curred that additional responsibility, I 
will not say through any blameable 
motives, they were doing that which 
they considered was, on the whole, the 
best thing to do; but, undoubtedly ; they 
did incur that additional responsibility ; 
they did disturb and destroy the system 
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which had been established but a very 
short time before, and which there was 
every prospect they might have main- 
tained and improved. [‘*No, no!’’] 
We say that this is the view we take, 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Midhurst brings forward the evidence 
upon which he supports his contention. 
I am not saying that everything before 
was perfect, or that when you began to 
talk of the restoration of Cetewayo, and 
of unsettling all that had been settled 
before, that then disturbances would 
arise ; but I am speaking of a time when 
it was thought that that Settlement 
was to be maintained; and I think the 
evidence which my hon. Friend brings 
forward, as to the numbers of people 
returning to the country which they had 
left, seems to me to show very strongly 
that you were disturbing that which 
had considerable elements of hope in it, 
and that you were disturbing that new 
state of things, the result of which must 
have been felt to be very doubtful. 
That was the result at the time; but 
now we have very clear before us that 
the result was bad, and no longer doubt- 
ful. The result was the introduction of 
more troubles, more quarrels, and more 
bloodshed; and all that must be borne 
in mind in the presence of a further 
element in the question—namely, the 
settlement of the question with the 
Boers. It was not only the question of 
inter-tribal disturbances in Zululand ; it 
was the encouragement given thereby to 
the Boer population in the neighbour- 
hood to advance themselves into that 
country, to disturb the position of the 
inhabitants, and no doubt to cause a 
great deal of mischief which we, in our 
position, had no longer the means to stop 
or nip in the bud. My hon. Friend (Sir 
Henry Holland) sees the weakness of 
the position, as it stood under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Settlement. He sees that 
something more was required, and he 
suggested that that something might 
have been supplied in a manner which 
would not have involved annexation or 
a Protectorate, but would have put us 
in a position which would have enabled 
us to deal quickly and firmly with the 
domestic inter-tribal difficulties, and at 
the same time give us a position in 
which we could check the incursions and 
the depredations of the Boers. That is, 
I take it, the position of the case, and 
this discussion has been raised for the 
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purpose of expressing dissatisfaction on 
the part of my hon. Friend (Sir Henry 
Holland) and others, with the course 
which matters have taken under the 
recent administration of the Government 
—of expressing our dissatisfaction and 
our uneasiness at the position of affairs 
there, and to endeavour to obtain, what 
I am afraid we have not yet obtained 
from the Government—namely, some 
more satisfactory statement of the 
policy which it is their intention to pur- 
sue than we have yet been favoured 
with. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
feel in all respects dissatisfied with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). I own myself to have been very 
considerably alarmed by the high-sound- 
ing doctrines of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill); but nothing could be more 
remarkable, and nothing could offer a 
more glaring contrast, than the differ- 
ence between his opinions on this sub- 
ject, and those of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite who has just spoken. The 
whole sense of the noble Lord’s speech 
was annexation and more annexation. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
No; I beg pardon, it was not. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
says ‘‘No.” Very well; then I will go 
a little further into detail. I am not 
speaking of the noble Lord’s words; but 
I am putting my own construction upon 
his speech, and as he questions my con- 
struction, I want to know what he meant 
when he said that the restoration of 
Cetewayo would have succeeded if it 
had been undertaken on a larger basis, 
and in a bolder manner ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I meant if you had given back the whole 
of the country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Exactly so; so 
much for the basis; and now what is the 
bolder manner? To support Cetewayo 
by force, no doubt. To give him back 
the whole country—that is the cool re- 
commendation of the noble Lord; but 
what had happened? We had made a 
Settlement in 1879. We had set up 13 
Kingletsin Zululand. Noneofthosemen, 
so far as I recollect, had been guilty of 
any breach of faith to us. We had estab- 
lished them, and put authority into their 
hands. A large number of the people 
were I think, as was clearly shown to our 
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satisfaction at the time, desirous of the 
return of Cetewayo; but a portion of 
them were determinedly opposed to the 
restoration; and these were the Kinglets 
whom we had set up, and who had com- 
mitted no fault against us. The noble 
Lord says we ought to have deposed 
them, putting back Cetewayo in their 
place. That is the manner in which the 
noble Lord thinks a peaceable restora- 
tion might have taken place. That would 
have been a most gross breach of faith, 
which it was impossible for us to enter- 
tain for a moment, on the part of the 
Government. The noble Lord adopts a 
method of proceeding which really in- 
volves an assumption by us of authority 
over Zululand, and, if I understand 
him rightly, of authority over South 
Africa in general. That is what I un- 
derstand the noble Lord to intend. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not say so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am aware of 
that, and I am not using the noble 
Lord’s own words; I am simply using 
every effort to construe what the noble 
Lord said; and, as I understood his 
high-sounding words as to the extension 
of British authority, I understood him 
to mean that the extension of British 
authority ought to be exercised over the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
in one form or another. It is in that 
view that I say the noble Lord is in 
glaring contrast to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Now, I wish to come to the 
closing remarks of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He says this debate has been 
raised for a certain purpose; and I 
agree with him that it has been raised 
for a very proper purpose. It was quite 
right that, in a matter of this kind, an 
opportunity should be taken before the 
close of the Session to discuss the diffi- 
culties of our position in Zululand ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Settlement which was set up in 1879 was 
working in a tolerable manner; that 
there was something to be desired which 
ought to be supplied; but that, on the 
whole, the Settlement was not unsatis- 
factory, and our fault was that we did 
not endeavour to improve it. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman, I conclude, 
was not present in this House on April 
17th, 1882, when that subject was dis- 
cussed for a whole evening; for if he 
had been present, or if he had read 
that debate, he would have been aware 
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of that which is evidently at present 
totally unknown to him—namely, that 
while we debated that subject through 
an entire evening, while the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
made a very able speech, exhibiting the 
deplorable condition of, and the almost 
prevalence of bloodshed and anarchy in 
Zululand, not only did the Government 
find themselves obliged to concur sub- 
stantially with his statements, but there 
was not a single speaker that evening— 
I believe I am correct in saying that 
—who rose while the subject was fully 
discussed, from all quarters of the House, 
to maintain that the Settlement of 1879 
was in any degree tolerable. That was 
the state of things in 1882; and permit 
me to say that when the subject has 
been debated in that way, as it was in 
this House—not as a Party question, 
but with great ability and impartiality 
from all quarters of the House—it is idle 
in 1884 to overlook and ignore entirely 
what was then admitted and demon- 
strated, and to speak of that state of 
things as a state of things upon which 
we ought to have fallen back. I am not 
prepared to agree to that. The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks matters are worse 
now than they were then. That is not 
my opinion, for what have we to con- 
sider? We have to consider two things 
—first of all, the anarchy and bloodshed 
in Zululand; and, secondly, the ques- 
tion of danger to the Colony of Natal. 
With regard to the latter point, I am 
prepared to contend that that danger 
has been wholly removed, because a 
neutral fringe of territory has been in- 
terposed between Natal and the dis- 
turbed parts of Zululand, where British 
authority is effectively maintained, where 
peace prevails, and which serves to hold 
off Natal from the different parts of 
Zululand. Therefore, as to that im- 
portant part of the case, and as to the 
fact that a large piece of Zululand— 
about one-fourth or one-third, I believe 
—is in a peaceful condition, much has 
been attained, though certainly with an 
increase—I do not deny it—of British 
responsibility, an increase which it was 
absolutely necessary for us in honour to 
agree to, because we could not for a 
moment think of the restoration of Cete- 
wayo to the prejudice of those Chiefs 
who objected to the restoration, and for 
whom we were bound to find a refuge 
in what is now known as the Reserve 
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Territory. We adopted the restoration of 
Cetewayo, not as a measure that was cer- 
tain to succeed, but as a measure the most 
hopeful of any before us. In the state of 
things then existing, it was absolutely 
necessary for us to find a remedy; and 
that was the remedy which appeared to 
offer the least amount of responsibility 
with the greatest amount of compromise. 
I am not prepared to admit that a great 
addition of responsibility has fallen upon 
us in consequence of the failure of that 
plan as a remedy. What we said in 
1882 was, that if we restored Cetewayo 
without obtaining, in the first place, 
competent and sufficient evidence that 
his return was desired by a large pro- 
portion of the masses of the people, 
then, indeed, we should incur a great 
responsibility ; but that evidence we did 
obtain; and I have no reason to believe 
that even now there was an untrue 
impression of the state of things then 
conveyed to our minds. I will not now 
go back to that part of the matter, 
because the important part of the ques- 
tion is that which is before us. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) has, with 
great prudence, stated that he holds 
that we ought to discharge all the re- 
sponsibilities we have undertaken, and 
that no benefit is to be gained by shrink- 
ing from that duty. I entirely agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in that 
view ; but our responsibilities, although 
they should be acknowledged, ought not 
to be exaggerated, and, above all things, 
new responsibilities ought not to be as- 
sumed in a hurry, and without sufficient 
consideration. What, then, is the ques- 
tion before us, as defined by the right 
hon. Baronet? He says there are two 
plans. I say there are three, because, 
unquestionably, a large and distinct 
portion of the debate has tended in the 
direction of annexation of territory not 
now ours; but that is put aside so far as 
the right hon. Gentleman is concerned. 
He condemns that policy, as we did; 
but he says that the hon. Baronet be- 
hind him (Sir Henry Holland) has re- 
commended a return to the system of 
1879; but the system of 1879, if I re- 
member rightly, was a system under 
which no authority was assumed over 
the Chiefs. They were entirely inde- 
pendent; whereas, as I understand the 
recommendation of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet it is that some authority should 
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be assumed over the Chiefs in the Settle- 
ment which he recommends. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) has contended—and we con- 
tend—that if you assume partial autho- 
rity over these Chiefs, that can only end 
in becoming a complete authority, and, 
consequently, in amounting to an equiva- 
lent of the annexation which has been 
recommended as the measure to be at 
once adopted. At any rate, that is not 
a return to the system of 1879. There 
is in that no recommendation of a re- 
turn to the system of 1879. The system 
of 1879 was essentially different, inas- 
much as it fully recognized the indepen- 
dence of the Chiefs, and only offered 
them any friendly aid, in the way of 
good offices, that our Resident might be 
able to give them. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND: I did not 
suggest that. I suggested, very diffi- 
dently, a return to the system of 1879 
—that is to say, the government of the 
Natives by the Native Chiefs, under 
Native laws; but that the system of 
1879 should be so extended that we 
should exercise a more direct and guiding 
authority by Residents and Deputy 
Residents. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Ba- 
ronet spoke in subdued tones; but how 
that is to be done is a most important 
part of the plan. The hon. Baronet 
says he made the suggestion diffidently. 
I have no doubt—nay, I am sure he did, 
because he is a man of sense and ex- 
perience ; and all those who know South 
Africa will be apt to make recommenda- 
tions with considerable diffidence; but 
one point is this. We do not see how the 
assertion of authority by us over these 
Chiefs can possibly end in anything ex- 
cept the establishment of a virtual supre- 
macy. You were very liberal in your 
system. Ido not question that. I am 
sure that was the intention of the hon. 
Baronet; but we are not prepared to 
establish in these portions of Zululand 
beyond the Reserve a British supre- 
macy, which we feel must amount vir- 
tually to that annexation which is dis- 
claimed by us, disclaimed by the late 
Government, and disclaimed by the hon. 
Baronet in his speech to-day. I do not, 
on the other hand, say we wash our 
hands of all duty whatever with regard 
to Zululand beyond the Reserve. A 
friendly interest we should, in any case, 
feel towards it. The circumstances—the 
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unhappy circumstances—under which it 
was broken up at a former time un- 
doubtedly leave us in a condition in 
which it is impossible to say we look 
upon that land asif it were a mere por- 
tion of Central Africa ; but, at the same 
time, we are not in a position in which 
we have any other duty towards that 
country than this—of doing so far as we 
can what is best for that country. Now, 
we are not prepared to say that it is 
best for that country, or best for South 
Africa generally, that we should assume 
authority over it. If the time eomes— 
and it may come—when we can be use- 
ful in promoting its peaceful settlement, 
I think it will be our duty to avail our- 
selves of such an opportunity; but what 
we disclaim, under all the circumstances 
now before us, or which we can antici- 
pate, is the desire to establish British 
supremacy over that country. The 
noble Lord used, I think, strong lan- 
guage in his description of the inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal; and the hon. 
Member for the North Riding of York- 
shire (Mr. Guy Dawnay) does not dis- 
claim having used language which I 
think would have been exceedingly 
strong, even if applied to some country 
with which we were at war, and which 
I must take the liberty of saying was 
a great deal too strong for the present 
occasion. It was described by the right 
hon. Baronet as interesting; but, in my 
opinion, it was too strong, especially 
having regard to the fact that it was 
applied to people with whom we pro- 
fess to be on friendly terms; and it is 
also unjust, in face of the fact that enor- 
mous multitudes of the Natives are 
living under the dominion and auspices 
of the Transvaal; and in, face of the 
fact that we were content to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where these people 
had prior possession, and make it so 
uncomfortable for them that they mi- 
grated in large numbers. In face of 
the fact that we have had indisputable 
evidence that the Natives have migrated 
into the Transvaal, on account of the 
peace and good government they can en- 
joy there, I must say it is imprudent, im- 
politic, and hardly consistent with those 
terms of comity and decency which 
ought to prevail between people of one 
State and another, to describe these 
people in the superlative language used 
by the hon. Member for the North 
Riding. I feel that the time is ex- 
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hausted, and that it would be wrong in 
me to enter into the details of the ques- 
tion, which have been so fully stated by 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), and my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley). With their state- 
ments I am perfectly content. I am 
further contented and satisfied with 
the limited and cautious terms in 
which the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Stafford Northcote) has ex- 
pressed himself. I may point out to 
him that our object has been gained by 
the establishment of the Reserve ; and as 
to the maintenance of British authority, 
he must be aware that it will be main- 
tained there by the same means as those 
adopted in other places in case of need, 
and that there are, I believe, a force of 

nearly 1,000 men in the Reserve for that 
purpose. With regard to what is be- 
yond it, I by no means say that that is 
a country which does not excite our in- 
terest; but we see no reason for violent 
interference in that country. In fact, 
the people themselves have chosen to in- 
vite Natives into the Transvaal to settle 
there in a peaceful manner, totally dif- 
ferent from the proceedings of Bechu- 
analand; and we decline to be bound by 
a scheme of policy which we believe to 
be dangerous, impolitic, and not in con- 
formity with any sound principle, even 
of morality, by extending British autho- 
rity over that country. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, the Prime 
Minister had rebuked him for having 
used strong terms with regard to people 
with whom we were on friendly terms. 
He denied that we were on friendly 
terms with these filibustering Boers; and 
it was to these filibustering Boers, and 
not to the inhabitants of the Transvaal, 
that he had referred. He had compared 
the action of the Boers in Zululand with 
the action which, so far as he could un- 
derstand, the Government were allowing 
the Abyssinians to take with regard to 
the Soudan, and had said that their civi- 
lization was in the same rudimentary 
condition, and their Christianity in 
the same fossilized state. He denied 


that he had advocated a policy of 
annexation—unless the Government con- 
sidered — which they said they did 
not—that the Reserve had been an- 
nexed—for he only desired an ex- 
tension of the principle which applied 
to the Reserve to other parts of Zululand. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) had declared that a policy of annexa- 
tion was, to use the term borrowed from 
his (Mr. Guy Dawnay’s) vocabulary, a 
policy of filibusters, brigands, and pick- 
pockets; but if he (Mr. Guy Dawnay) 
had wished to brand such policy in the 
strongest term, he should not have em- 
ployed any such feeble words from his 
own vocabulary, but should have de- 
nounced it instead in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own language as a policy 
ofshipowners. He should ask the Com- 
mittee to divide, and to express their 
opinion that the responsibility which 
the House and the country had incurred 
owing to the reversal of the policy of the 
late Government, and owing to the Con- 
vention with the Boers, especially with 
regard to the Articles in relation to the 
Border Tribes, would not be fulfilled 
merely by protecting the Zulus in the 
Reserved Territory in the future, after 
failing to do so in the past. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 99; 
Noes 155: Majority 56.— (Div. List, 
No. 197.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


HOTION. 


~~ 9 —— 
CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF 
ELECTIONS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
to suspend, on account of corrupt practices, the 
issue, during the Prorogation of Parliament, of 
writs for the holding of Elections of Members 
to serve in the present Parliament for certain 
cities and boroughs, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arrorney GENERAL and Mr. So.icrror 
GENERAL. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 314.] 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 31st July, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Birts—First Reading— 
Chartered Companies * (231) ; Military Pen- 
sions and Yeomanry Pay * (232); Prosecu- 
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tion of Offences (233); Metropolitan Asylums 
Board (Borrowing Powers) * (234) ; Superan- 
nuation * (235) ; Expiring Laws Continuance * 
236). 
Snond Resding—Prisons® (213) ; Smoke Nui- 
sance Abatement (Metropolis) (109); Turn- 
ike Acts Continuance * (206) ; Public Works 
s * (221); Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * (222); Municipal Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) (212). 
Committee—Canal Boats Act (1877) Amend- 
ment (198-228); Cholera Hospitals (Ire- 
land) (204-229); Trusts (Scotland) * (209). 
Third Reading—Tramways (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (211); Tramways (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2)* (144); Yorkshire 
Registries * (219-230) ; Naval and Greenwich 
Hospital Pensions * (203); Teachers’ Resi- 
dences (Ireland) * (214), and passed. 


Egypt— 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—THE MARQUESS OF SALIS- 
BURY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish, before the Business of the House 
commences, to refer to a statement the 
Prime Minister made in ‘another place”’ 
with respect to some observations of 
mine. The Prime Minister was pleased 
to quote, and, as I think, misconceived 
the meaning of some observations which 
I made at the Cannon Street Hotel on 
Monday. The Prime Minister is re- 
ported to have said this— 


‘‘T find that in a speech ascribed to Lord 
Salisbury—I rather think in the papers of to-day 
—there is the following passage :—‘ The House 
of Lords has a right to say—‘‘ We do not ap- 
prove of the measure you bring forward. If 
you like to accept its rejection, well and good ; 
if you object to its rejection, your remedy is to 
go to the people.””’ That I take to imply that 
the Bill has been rejected.” 


That seems to be a very captious cri- 
ticism; and although I do not ordi- 
narily take any notice of misconstruction 
of things that I say, I think that, if the 
Prime Minister condescends to misun- 
derstand you, you are bound, as a mat- 
ter of respect, to correct him. What I 
wish to point out is that I was speaking 
when I used those words—as anyone 
who will consult the speech will see— 
of the general Constitutional rule affect- 
ing the action of the House of Lords 
upon the question of Dissolution, and it 
was impossible for me to state it in more 
limited terms than I did. As a general 
rule, it is perfectly true that the House 
of Lords has a right to say—‘‘ We do 
not approve the measure you bring for- 
ward ; if you like to accept its rejection, 
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well and good; if you object to its re- 
jection, your remedy is to go to the 
people.” But in saying that I did not 
mean, nor does it necessarily follow, 
that in every particular case coming 
under that general rule the statement 
would require to be in equally large 
terms. The general rule is necessarily 
larger than the particular instance. 
What happened in this particular in- 
stance was, that we did not reject the 
measure, but that we rejected a Motion 
in respect of that measure, which rejec- 
tion had for its effect that the Bill could 
not pass until certain necessary and sup- 
plementary legislation had been added 
to it. But what I wish to point out is 
that I was discussing the general rule, 
and that I did not in any way impugn 
the fact that our rejection of the Motion 
in respect to the measure had not in- 
volved the rejection of the measure, if 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
pleased to take the steps which we 
thought necessary to its passing. The 
matter is only of importance, as I say, 
because the Prime Minister is pleased to 
misunderstand me. He himself is per- 
fectly aware of what really took place, 
for he goes on to say that, in strictness, 
the measure had not been rejected as 
regards the Forms of the House of Lords. 
But he goes on to make one further ob- 
servation, which, I think, in the interest 
of this House, I ought to notice. He 
says that the noble Earl opposite (Karl 
Granville)— 

‘“‘Has no intention of making any further 

Motion on the Bill as at present advised ; and 
our reason is, that, without insuring any im- 
portant public advantage, it would give trouble 
to the House of Lords, which ought not to have 
any trouble of that kind put upon it, and would 
only result in the production of some third by- 
Motion. If we could have some direct issue 
taken on the Bill itself, I think that it would 
be very desirable ; but I do not think it would 
be in our power to procure it.” 
Now, when a man offers me wine and 
water and leaves out the wine, it seems 
to me that I am taking a very direct 
issue with him in declining to drink the 
water by itself. 


The Conference. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 
QUESTION, 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville), Whether he can now give the 
House any information with respect to 
the progress of the Conference ? 























Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I am 
afraid my answer will appear somewhat 
unsatisfactory, and, indeed, monotonous; 
but it will not surprise the noble Mar- 
quess, who has had the experience of 
more than one Conference. He is aware 
how unavoidable delays are at meetings 
of the Representatives of all Europe, 
who have to refer to their respective 
Governments. The Conference met this 
morning, when the French Ambassador 
expressed his regret that he had not yet 
sufficient instructions to answer ques- 
tions which had been raised. He re- 
quested—and was supported by other 
Plenipotentiaries in the request—that we 
should meet again on Saturday morning. 


SMOKE NUISANCE ABATEMENT 
(METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 
(No. 109.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anv CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I rise to move the 
second reading of the Bill on Smoke 
Abatement, although, during this Ses- 
sion, I do not wish it to go further than 
the stage in question. If it is once read 
a second time, the subject will be ripe 
for Governments to deal with. If it does 
not reach that point, much toil of many 
persons will be wasted. Since it was 
presented at the end of May, it has been 
supported by a public meeting under 
the Lord Mayor in the City; by the 
Westminster District Board of Works; by 
the Parish of St. Martin’s; by the Hamp- 
stead Vestry; by the Council for the 
Institute of Architects; by the Associa- 
tion under the noble Duke the Master 
of the Horse (the Duke of Westmin- 
ster); while it has also had a favourable 
echo in the Provinces. At the same 
time, I do not ask your Lordships to 
accede to it, even to the qualified extent 
I have described, unless a proper case 
can be submitted in its favour. Instead 
of going through all the clauses in de- 
tail, which anyone can look at, I will 
explain at once, if it should become law, 
the course of operation to be anticipated 
from it. A number of Local Bodies would 
find themselves invested with a discre- 
tionary power of restraining smoke in 
houses, under bye-laws which must have 
the previous sanction of the Home Office. 
The City would be, probably, at first, 
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the only Local Body to apply it, in con- 
sequence of the greater public spirit 
which prevails there, of the municipal 
authority which is strong enough to 
urge it into action; of the desire to vin- 
dicate itself against powers which are 
hostile to it; of the readiness to lead the 
way which becomes an ancient Corpora- 
tion; and of the superior facility for re- 
straining smoke in offices ahd ware- 
houses, which make up that part of 
London far more than domiciles and 
residences. The last advantage is a 
most important one belonging to the 
City, and should not be forgotten by 
your Lordships. If the result was good, 
other Local Bodies would exert them- 
selves, and the whole of London would 
be gradually purified, at least of the 
carbonic matter which oppresses it. If 
the result was bad, nothing more would 
follow, except a better heating apparatus 
in new buildings, which the Bill pro- 
vides for. More I should scarcely add 
to justify my limited demand upon the 
House, if it were not that the Vestry of 
St. James’s, under great misapprehen- 
sion, as I shall soon point out, have 
petitioned against the measure being 
adopted. The Vestry of St. James’s, 
whose Petition I have carefully exa- 
mined, quite forget that, as regards 
themselves, there is nothing compulsory 
or threatening. If they do not like the 
ower, they need not exercise it. The 
orce will only be a latent one. It can- 
not injure or embarrass them. Indeed, 
their modesty is singular. It is a pro- 
clamation of unfitness to be invested 
with a right to act in a given manner, 
which, as they think, may lead to in- 
convenience. But if it leads to incon- 
venience in their eyes, of course it can- 
not be exerted. They cannot mean that 
the temptation will be so great that, 
against their better judgment, they will 
use it. They can hardly urge either 
that, because they are not prepared to 
exercise the right, no other Local Body 
should possess it. Although they repre- 
sent a celebrated parish, are they the 
only Local Body to whom prudence has 
been granted? The Petition is not so 
much unfounded as irrelevant. If the in- 
habitants of St. James’s united to petition 
against imparting a new power to the 
Vestry, which might be dangerously re- 
sorted to, their language would be per- 
fectly intelligible. But nothing of the 
kind has happened. The inhabitants 
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regard the Vestry with confidence, which 
has not been diminished, but which the 
Vestry blushes to enjoy, awakened to a 
sudden consciousness of dangerous falli- 
bility. It is true the Vestry urge that 
science has not gone far enough to make 
the object of the Bill attainable. That 
point might be insisted on in their pro- 
ceedings, as a reason for not exercising 
the new authority conferred; but it is 
not a reason for withholding it. It might 
be shown, with ease, that a Bill of this 
kind is certain to advance the science of 
mechanical invention, which they think 
defective, if enacted. But on the ques- 
tion of mechanical invention being in- 
adequate I join issue with the Vestry 
altogether. I am prepared to show that 
great facilities exist for averting smoke 
in houses at this moment. It may be 
Yaga to remark at first that I have 
or years attended to this point, in con- 
cert with a scientific engineer, whose 
mind has been directed to all the intri- 
cacies of the problem. We have made 
various experiments together. We re- 
cently inspected all the fireplaces the 
Health Exhibition furnishes, and he is 
thoroughly conversant with everything 
which appeared before in the same line 
at the South Kensington Museum. These 
are the leading methods by which smoke 
may be prevented. You might attempt 
the Russian system of central furnaces 
in houses, by which hot air or hot water 
is distributed to rooms in flues or pipes 
respectively. You might make that 
central furnace smokeless, on the prin- 
ciple by which Lord Palmerston’s en- 
actments are carried out, wherever they 
are operative. Such a change would 
be too violent, although the merit of 
the system in diffusing equal warmth 
is undeniable. In this way, St. Peters- 
burg becomes almost a winter quarter. 
To pass on to another, a mechanical in- 
ventor came to me the other day, and 
explained his mode of introducing ori- 
fices at the top of chimneys, by which 
the draught is so augmented that it be- 
comes easy to burn coke or anthracite in 
ordinary fireplaces. They may be burnt 
in ordinary fireplaces if there is suffi- 
cient draught, and they are smokeless. 
Next, I may touch upon the principle of 
Arnott, by which coals are constantly 
moved upwards, instead of added to the 
surface, and thus ignition forwarded 
while smoke is overcome, since, when 
ignition is complete, smoke naturally 
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vanishes. Some years ago, a gentleman 
in Stratford Place, who is not living 
now, resorted to this method over nearly 
all his house, which I have visited, and 
deemed it thoroughly successful. Asbes- 
tos is a good expedient, and, lighted up 
by gas, presents a cheap and unobjec- 
tionable fuel. Gas stoves may be em- 
ployed, and are now much more attrac- 
tive than they used to be. Oil stoves 
may be substituted where gas is not 
laid on; but, unless of excellent con- 
struction, do not recommend themselves. 
The best invention we have reached as 
yet, if I am not deceived, is that of the 
late Sir William Siemens. It consists 
in the union of coke and gas, so that 
heat is thrown out, combustion is pro- 
moted, and flame is never wanting. The 
outlay would be soon recovered in the 
economy of chimney sweeping. In an- 
swer to the Vestry of St. James’s, 1 
have now enumerated seven modes 
among which the householder would 
choose, as soon as the Local Body of his 
district brought the law to bear upon 
him. Leaving behind these technical 
researches, there is a wide consideration 
which might recommend the second 
reading to your Lordships. This Bill is 
the best security against too rapidly 
erecting a vast and central Body for the 
government of London. A vast and 
central Body of that kind is incompe- 
tent to deal with smoke, because it must 
bring its restrictive effort to bear upon 
the whole circumference or none of it. 
It has no locus standi for a partial opera- 
tion. It could not fix upon one district ; 
it could not venture to control the aggre- 
gate of districts. It would be disabled 
as the Legislature is disabled—except 
through intermediate agency—by the 
necessity of acting on too large a sur- 
face of resistance. To conquer smoke, 
you must uphold a distributica of muni- 
cipal authority. But it by no means 
follows that the existing Vestries ought 
to be perpetuated. Under this Bill, 
they may appear still more inadequate 
than they are felt to be already. A Bill 
of this kind points rather to the control 
of London by a group of Corporations, 
with a well-poised authority to lead 
them—such as the late Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, such as the late John 
Stuart Mill, such as the lamented 
politician, Mr. Buxton, recommended ; 
such as every inquiry has proposed ; 
such as the experience of the present 





























Session powerfully urges. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought not to be 
alienated from the present Bill by the 
expressions I have hazarded, and that 
when the noble Duke the Master of the 
Horse is known to be in favour of it. It 
really offers them a good retreat from 
an untenable position. But those who 
are resolved at any hazard to form a 
large and central power for directing 
the Metropolis are bound to legislate 
effectually against smoke before they 
plunge into that system. It might up- 
hold restraints upon the evil ; it cannot 
possibly initiate them. My Lords, if I 
detain the House, it is only to secure 
the Bill, as I am bound, against any 
dangerous opposition. It is well known 
that many noble Lords have leagued 
themselves into the defence of liberty 
and property, and that, intent upon that 
aim, they view all legislation with con- 
siderable jealousy. If, however, they 
oppose every project which involves re- 
straint with undistinguishing severity, 
their cause will suffer, their end will be 
defeated, and they will come to be re- 
garded as the blind and zealous scourges 
of improvement. If you condemn all 
interference, you condemn all sanitary 
benefits. I share the doctrine of these 
noble Lords; but it ought not to be 
exaggerated. In fact, it is a question 
of degree. They ought in every case to 
ask, is the object great, and is the inter- 
ference moderate and limited? Theob- 
ject in the present case is to retain 
London as a capital, elevate its architec- 
ture, purify its atmosphere, correct its 
fogs, and check the inconveniences, the 
depression, the disorders, the mortality 
they generate. The interference is most 
guarded. It depends upon a Local Body 
which the householder can influence. 
No course of action is dictated to him; 
no right is overthrown. On general and 
abstract grounds the householder is no 
more entitled to pour smoke out of a 
chimney than on such grounds he is en- 
titled to fling sewage from a garret. It 
may be said that long custom has shel- 
tered one of these proceedings in our 
capital. No doubtit isso. But I have 
often been informed that in the old town 
of Edinburgh long custom authorized 
the other. When it was first restrained 
the friends of liberty and property may 
have been exceedingly dissatisfied. But, 
if I understand the noble Lords who 
form this League, they are not indifferent 
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to architectural improvement. They 


would willingly raise London to a higher 
level than it has yet attained in every- 
thing which relates to beauty, order, and 
magnificence. The Council of Archi- 
tecture have furnished me with the best 
authority for the position that, until 
smoke is overcome, these ends will be 
frustrated. It is that of the late Mr. 
Street, in his Presidential Address of 
1881. In substance, he affirmed that 
new modes of heating were essential ; 
that there could be no excellence in his 
(Mr. Street’s) vocation, however just 
the plan, however accurate the work- 
manship, if, in a short time, the colours 
and materials employed were certain to 
degenerate. I have heard from a con- 
siderable quarter, well entitled to atten- 
tion, that the restraint of smoke is in- 
expedient; that it is not without an 
hygienic influence; that it dries the air, 
and ought, for some complaints, to be 
perpetuated. A theory of this kind was 
once advanced by Horace Walpole. But 
there is a fallacy involved in the opi- 
nion. The atmosphere is dried not by 
smoke, but by ignition. It is quite true 
that, if you put out all the fires of 
London, more humidity would follow; 
but, by removing the carbonic particles, 
an opposite result is forwarded. These 
carbonic particles attract and fix the 
moisture, which would otherwise be 
volatile, which would otherwise ascend, 
and thus they render London damper 
than it would be. As it enters the do- 
main of science, I have brought this 
point under the notice of a medical 
authority. Of all the grounds which 
recommend the Bill, those which relate 
to atmospheric influence appear to me 
the strongest. At present, in November 
and December the most important public 
questions are resolved by Cabinets in 
London, under conditions which must 
often depress the mind beneath its nor- 
mal level, whether of invention, enter- 
prize, or firmness. But I will not 
pursue so large a topic at this moment, 
or one which noble Lords on either side 
are so well qualified for judging. My 
Lords, although, even ifthe Bill was 
negatived to-day, I should feel no doubt 
of legislation on its principle eventually 
arriving, the result would be in a high 
degree unfavourable to its object. It 
would discourage unexpectedly and 


harshly the current of mechanical in- 
vention which exists, and which is still 
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desirable to give perfection to the va- 
rious contrivances I have referred to. 
It would be taken as an indication that 
your Lordships are not disposed at any 
time to go beyond the statutes of Lord 
Palmerston. It would prevent those 
statutes from being more rigorously 
executed. It would proclaim distrust of 
Local Bodies with the City at the head 
of them. It would furnish Govern- 
ments, whoever may compose, whoever 
may direct them, with a pretext for 
avoiding or abandoning the subject as a 
hopeless one. There is a further conse- 
quence to mention. Ata time when the 
name of this House is about, or has 
begun already, to be driven to and fro 
between the battledores of faction, it 
would be said that no social measure 
can be originated in it with any prospect 
of succeeding. If, on the contrary, the 
second reading is accepted, there will be 
a guarantee that the House is not in- 
different to the welfare of the capital, 
however slow to try political experi- 
ments. If the second reading is accepted 
there will be a guarantee that the House 
has taken for its motto words of which 
I cannot find an adequate translation, 
or else I would not mention them in the 
original— 

**Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare 

lucem cogitat,”’ 

in order that new triumphs may occur 
in architectural as well as sanitary pro- 
gress. I move that the Bill be read a 
second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
that the Government could not accede 
to the second reading of the Bill, be- 
cause it was still their intention, at some 
time or another, to pass a Bill for the 
Municipal Government of London; and 
in spite of what his noble Friend (Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) had said, this 
was a subject which must be dealt with 
by a Municipal Council of the whole 
Metropolis. Moreover, there was no 
chance of the Bill passing into law at 
that period of the Session. He desired, 
however, to give emphasis to the first 
reason, as the principal one, why the 
Government abstained from supporting 
this measure. He must also add that 
there did not appear to be any strong 
feeling in its favour on the part of those 
most concerned in it. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 


{LORDS} 
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Tre Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not wish to challenge the decision 
of the Government, since it was obvious 
that if the Bill were to go any further 
the House would have to deal with it at 
an earlier period of the Session. He 
wished, however, to protest against the 
remark of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Dalhousie), that they must wait 
for legislation in regard to the govern- 
ment of London before any of those ques- 
tions affecting the Metropolis were taken 
in hand. He thought that that was 
a practical arrest of all legislation of 
that kind for a considerable time to 
come. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
that this was a matter in which they 
might exercise some individual influence, 
Many of their Lordships were influential 
members of the committees of clubs, who 
were, in his opinion, among the greatest 
offenders in this respect. They were, 
no doubt, most hospitable institutions ; 
but every day they poured forth immense 
volumes of smoke, to the great detri- 
ment of the surrounding atmosphere. 
Another new offender he had noticed 
was the great hotel in Trafalgar Square, 
where, no doubt, without any idea of the 
consequences, a huge volume of smoke 
was now poured out. All this showed 
that this was a question by which they 
might with advantage use their indi- 
vidual exertions. 

Tur Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
thought that the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Stratheden and Campbell) de- 
served very great credit for this attempt 
to deal with a great evil; and he should 
be sorry if the Bill was dealt with by 
their Lordships in a manner which 
showed a want of sympathy in the sub- 
ject. There was nothing more de- 
pressing to the poor of the Metropolis 
than the dark canopy of staoke which 
enveloped the town, and the dust and 
soot which covered everything in their 
houses, and amidst which they lived. 
He could only hope that when the House 
came to deal with the matter, they would 
do so in a manner which showed that 
they were conscious of the magnitude of 
the evil. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE said, he 
considered that the question was too 
large to be dealt with by a private Mem- 
ber, though, in common with the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Harrowby), 
he must acknowledge the obligations 
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under which they lay to his noble Friend 
(Lord Stratheden and Oampbell) for 
having called attention to the subject. 
While he (Lord Mount-Temple) was in 
favour of some general measure to apply 
to the whole Metropolis, it should be 
kept in mind that the Local Authorities 
had the best chance of knowing the 
exact desires of the district which they 
administered. It would be useful, there- 
fore, if they were allowed powers of 
adapting a general measure to the par- 
ticular wants of their district. 

Tae Eart or REDESDALE (Cauarr- 
mAN of CommirTEss) said, that he would 
look with very great jealousy upon the 
granting of these powers to the Local 
Authorities. The matter was one which 
required very great attention to details. 
If powers were given to Local Autho- 
rities, and if two neighbouring parishes 
were to differ, it would lead to consider- 
able difficulties. Not only that, but it 
would be objectionable to have a set of 
bye-laws adopted by one Vestry on the 
subject, while no similar restrictions 
were in force under adjacent Vestries. 
He thought it would be necessary to 
have some general scheme, and not 
leave too much to the Local Bodies. 
He, therefore, hoped the matter would 
be taken up by the Government. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he deeply 
regretted that the Government had 
wished to deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of recording their opinion on the 
principle of the Bill, with which he cor- 
dially sympathized ; and that they must, 
so to speak, hold their admiration of the 
principle in reserve until the passing of 
some gigantic scheme for subjecting all 
the 4,000,000 of people in London to 
one centralized authority. 

Lorp TRURO said, he thought it was 
due to the noble Lord who had moved 
the second reading of the Bill (Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell) to acknow- 
ledge the good intentions evinced in the 
effort he was making to deal with this 
subject ; but, in his (Lord Truro’s) view, 
it was just one of those questions which 
must be dealt with rather by the Govern- 
ment than by a private Member. He con- 
sidered, however, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, owing to the varying 
structure of houses in London and other 
circumstances, to carry out legislation on 
that subject with any degree of uniformity. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN ann CAMP- 
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make a few remarks before this question 
is disposed of. It seems to me the 
House can hardly be directed by Her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion, 
as they have heard one speech against 
the Bill from the Treasury Bench, and 
another in its favour. The speech 
against it from the noble Earl who fol- 
lowed me (the Earl of Dalhousie) was 
based a good deal on an extraordinary 
statement that the Bill had gained no 
countenance in London. I feel entitled 
to protest against that statement, having 
already mentioned that, on the 10th of 
July, it won the sanction of a public 
meeting in the City under its first magis- 
trate, and I also enumerated other quar- 
ters where it is approved. The noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) has not attempted, nor do I 
believe he wished, to overthrow a single 
proposition by which it was maintained, 
that the second reading ought to be 
adopted. Whatever falls from the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees de- 
serves and gains consideration from 
your Lordships. But there is no ground 
for apprehending in the Local Bodies too 
much impatience to exert the discre- 
tionary power when they have it. In 
St. James’s it is clear that they are not 
at all disposed to use it. As it is only 
proposed to read the Bill a second time 
this Session, it is not necessary to defend 
it as if it was on the border of the 
Statute Book. The noble Earl beneath 
(Earl Fortescue), and the noble Lord 
upon the left (Lord Mount-Temple), have 
given it support so perfectly unanswered, 
that I am bound to ask your Lordships 
to divide upon it. I am bound still more 
by my own language, in the sense that 
the defeat of such a Bill at such a time 
would add something to the elements 
of obloquy accumulating out-of-doors 
against the House and its decisions. I 
may incur defeat ; but it is better than 
the discredit which would justly fall upon 
me, if, without a plea of any kind, I with- 
drew a Bill, on which even Her Majesty’s 
Government are free to vote according to 
their judgment. I ask the House at 
once to go to a division. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided: 
—Oontents 31; Not-Contents 17: Ma- 
jority 14. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly. 
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CANAL BOATS ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—No. (198.) 
(The Lord Carrington.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 
Bill.” —( Zhe Lord Carrington.) 


THe Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
wished to say a few words in reference 
to this Bill, which he looked upon, to 
a great extent, as a piece of superfluous 
legislation. The Canal Boats Act of 
1877 provided that boats which were 
inhabited during the day or night were 
to be reckoned as dwellings, and 
treated accordingly. They had to be 
registered by the registration authori- 
ties—namely, the Sanitary Authorities 
having districts abutting on the canal 
where the boats plied. A registration 
fee had to be paid, and the Local 
Government Board had the power to 
regulate those fees, and for the letter- 
ing, marking, and numbering of the 
boats, &c. The Local Government 
Board had also the power, under the 
existing Act, to fix the number, age, 
and sex of the persons to be allowed to 
dwell in a canal boat, the power to 
regulate the cubic space of air and 
ventilation, the separation of the sexes, 
the general healthiness and convenience 
of accommodation, and the removal of 
persons affected with infectious disease, 
and might detain the boats for the pur- 
poses of disinfection. It was also pro- 
vided that officials of registration or 
Sanitary Authorities might enter a canal 
boat by day for purposes of inspection, 
and that a fine of £2 would be incurred 
for obstructing the officials in their 
examination. Children on registered 
canal boats were brought under the 
Elementary Education Acts, and provi- 
sion was made for the continuous in- 
struction of a child in the several school 
districts through which the boat to 
which he belonged successively passed. 
Their Lordships, he thought, would see 
that these provisions were already very 
stringent, stronger and more stringent 
provisions by far than any which were 
applied to houses in any towns on shore, 
or in ships afloat. He contended that 
the Report of the Registrar General did 
not bear out altogether the statements of 
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Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, to whose 
efforts this legislation was due; and he 
ventured to think that if any attempt 
were made to apply to working men’s 
houses in the Metropolis, or in any 
other of our large towns, the powers 
given under the Act of 1877 as re- 
garded canal boats, it would not be lis- 
tened to for a moment, and would not 
be sanctioned by the other House of 
Parliament. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that it was not desirable to extend 
this kind of legislation. He desired 
to point out that the present Bill 
sought to draw tighter the restrictions 
placed upon the inhabitants of the 
canal boats by the Act of 1877. The 
main provision of the measure was 
one to which he wished to draw their 
Lordships’ particular attention. It 
was to the effect that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had to appoint a special 
staff of Inspectors for the purpose of in- 
specting the work of the Inspectors of 
the local registration or Sanitary Autho- 
rities. He might say—he thought with 
justice—that the Inspector in this coun- 
try was becoming a public nuisance. 
Here, for example, it was provided that 
Inspectors were to be appointed to in- 
spect—for what purpose ?—Inspectors. 
There were already Inspectors, sanitary 
and educational, working under the 
Local Government Board; and because 
Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, was not 
satisfied, it was asked that more should 
be appointed. Speaking on this ques- 
tion of Inspectors last year, he had said 
that an Englishman, instead of having 
no shadow like Peter Schlemil, would 
soon have two—his own shadow and the 
shadow of the Government Inspector ; 
but if this Bill passed he would have 
three—his own shadow, the Inspector’s 
shadow, and the shadow of the In- 
spector’s Inspector. He thought this was 
a superfluous measure, and in it philan- 
thropists showed that their zeal outran 
their discretion. In the case of a philan- 
thropist like Mr. George Smith, it was 
well that their Lordships should know 
what was before them in the matter of 
legislation on social lines. Mr. Smith 
was not only anxious for legislation 
dealing with canal boats, but for travel- 
ling vans throughout the country. He 
was also anxious that the gipsies should 
become settled members of society ; but 
how did he propose to convert them 
into such? In a Memorandum which 
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Mr. Smith handed in to the Select Com- 
mittee last year, he showed how he 
would deal with the gipsies, and men- 
tioned his plans for putting them under 
State inspection in the same way as the 
canal population. He said— 

“‘ T would grant to each (gipsy) family of man, 
wife, and two children four acres. . . . The 
Government should grant small sums of money 
to the tenants by way of loan, at a small in- 
terest, to enable them to erect a hut, and to pro- 
vide food for the first year. I should think 
£100 for each family would be amply sufficient 
to tide them over the first year, and to be spent 
as follows :—£30 for the hut, £40 for one year’s 
keep, £17 for alittle Welsh cow, £3 fora pig 
and fowls, and £10 for tools and implements.’’ 


This was the sort of legislation they | 


were threatened with from philan- 
thropists in these Socialistic days; and 
he could not help thinking that, in the 
case of all Bills of this kind, it would 
be well to call them in future ‘little 
Welsh cows.” 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, he did 
not complain of the speech of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Wemyss) ; 
but he must take exception to one re- 
mark which he had made. That remark 
was to the effect that this Bill was super- 
fluous. He (Lord Carrington) main- 
tained that it was not superfluous. If 
the Act of 1877 had been beneficial in 
its effect, it had also been found to have 
some defects as well. Those defects were 
remedied in the Bill now before their 
Lordships, which consisted of additions 
and explanations. He believed it was 
Clause 4, dealing with the Inspectors, 
which the noble Earl opposite proposed 
to cut out of the Bill; he hoped to be 
able to show, when they went into Com- 
mittee, that it would be inadvisable to 
doso. He also hoped their Lordships 
would support him. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Inquiries and report by 
Local Government Board). 

Tuz Eart or WEMYSS, in moving 
the omission of the clause, said, it pro- 
posed to appoint additional Inspectors. 
He thought they were quite unnecessary, 
and should, therefore, move its rejection. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Clause be omitted 
from the Bill.”"—( Zhe Earl of Wemyss.) 


Lorp CARRINGTON, in supporting 
the retention of the clause, said, that the 
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duty of enforcing the Act remained with 
the Local Authorities, many of whom had 
acted uncommonly well. There were 
instances, however, in which it could not 
be denied that they had rather failed in 
their duty ; and the object was that the 
Inspector, by visiting the canal boats in 
the different districts, should ascertain 
how the Local Authorities were doing 
their work. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that, in his opinion, the provisions of the 
Bill were in exact accordance with the 
policy which had been usually pursued 
by Parliament in legislation of this kind. 
It was the ordinary practice, and a ne- 
cessary one, when they gave such powers 
to Local Authorities, for the Central Au- 
thority to appoint Inspectors to see that 
they did their duty efficiently. 

Eart FORTESCUE, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, he considered so 
many Inspectors superfluous. They did 
not require the agency of a steam-engine 
to draw a cork. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill?” 


There being no Second Teller for the 
Not-Contents, 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


On the Motion of The Lord Carrine- 
ton, the following new Clause inserted 
after Clause 5 :— 

‘“‘The Education Départment shall every 
year report to Parliament as to the manner in 
which the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 
and 18738, 1876 and 1880, are enforced with 
respect to children in canal boats, and shall for 
that purpose direct Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools to communicate with the School Boards 
and School Attendance Committees in their 
district.’’ 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 228.) 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 204.) 
(The Lord Keane.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 
Moved, ‘“‘That the House do now 


resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.’”’—( Zhe Lord Keane.) 
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Tue Eant or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought their Lordships were entitled to 
some explanation in regard to the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and the source whence 
it came. It was hardly respectful to 
their Lordships to propose to go into 
Committee upon the Bill without some 
such explanation. He had looked at 
the Bill, and he found that it was a 
measure of very considerable stringency 
and scope, giving Sanitary Authorities 
in Ireland power to take possession of 
land for the purpose of erecting cholera 
hospitals, and also providing for the in- 
fliction of very severe penalties on per- 
sons interfering with the officers of the 
Sanitary Authorities, or persons deputed 
by them to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. One of the provisions was, 
that any person so interfering might be 
summarily convicted by two Justices, or 
one stipendiary magistrate, andsentenced 
to a term of imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, apparently without the al- 
ternative of a fine. The Bill might bea 
necessary one ; but he thought they were 
entitled to some light as to where it 
came from. He knew, of course, that 
it came from the House of Commons; 
but he was not aware who had charge 
of it there. They were all the more 
entitled to hear something about it, 
inasmuch as the wording of the Bill was 
very remarkable. Olause 2 provided 
that certain notices should be posted on 
the ‘walls of the Union.” What did 
the drafter of the Bill think a ‘‘ Union” 
was? Did he imagine it to be a room, 
or apark? Then, the last clause was 
one the meaning of which utterly puzzled 
him; for it said that ‘‘ when the Sani- 
tary Authorities of any Maritime Union” 
— what on earth was a Maritime 
Union ?— 

‘‘That when the Sanitary Authorities of a 
Maritime Union had been directed by order of 
the Local Government Board to exercise juris- 
diction for the prevention or suppression of 
cholera over any port which included portions 
of any other Union or Unions, then the words 
‘sanitary district’ in this Act shall be con- 
strued to include such portions of the lands 
comprised within the limits of the said port as 
lie within one mile of high-water mark.”’ 

He fairly failed to comprehend what 
this meant. 


After a pause, 


Tux Marauzss or SALISBURY asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
any information to give the House re- 
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— the Bill? Had they taken 
charge, or in any way made themselves 
responsible for it ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Certainly not. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Keane) 
is in charge of the Bill. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that, while agreeing that some ex- 
planation was certainly required respect- 
ing the Bill, he thought it would be a 
great pity if it were lost. Cholera was 
too evidently approaching our shores, 
and although some Amendments were 
required, the Bill was very useful. He 
thought the House ought to go into 
Committee, and consider the clauses. 


After a further pause, 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he was surprised that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had expressed no 
opinion with reference to the mea- 
sure. The matter was one in regard 
to which they were entitled to ask 
for their advice. He, also, should 
be sorry if it were lost, and once more 
invited the opinion of the Government 
upon it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that as his 
noble Friend the Lord President of the 
Council (Lord Carlingford) was unavoid- 
ably absent, and as he (Karl Granville) 
was not present when the Bill was in- 
troduced, it would, perhaps, be better 
to go into Committee, and then, if 
thought desirable, report Progress upon 
the Bill, in order to afford noble Lords 
on both sides of the House an oppor- 
tunity for forming a judgment with re- 
gard to the measure. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that he 
had carefully considered the Bill, and 
had given Notice of several Amendments 
in it with the view of making it safe, 
and of preventing it from being abused. 
If those Amendments were inserted, 
he believed they would carry out that 
purpose. The Bill provided for a pass- 
ing emergency, being intended to be in 
operation only till May 1, 1885; and it 
was almost identical with one that had 
been passed last year for a temporary 
purpose. In point of fact, it was simply 
a renewal of that measure. It would 
enable the inhabitants of a district, on 
the certificate of the medical officers of 
the Union of the existence of Indian 
cholera in the district, to take immediate 
steps for the erection of a cholera hos- 
pital in the district. He recommended 
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the House to go into Committee upon 
the Bill. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that, 
in view of the announcement of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Fitzgerald), he would not persist in his 
opposition to the Bill. He must, how- 
ever, at the same time, protest against 
Her Majesty’s Government taking no 
part in the decision of the question. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Tre Earnt or MILLTOWN said, that 
the author of the Bill in the other House 
might have supplied a translation of the 
phrases used. 


Amendments made: The Report there- 
of to be received on Monday next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 229.) 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 

(No. 212.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that its object was 
to extend, in the main, the principle of 
the Act passed last year dealing with 
corrupt practices at Parliamentary elec- 
tions, not only to municipal elections 
proper, but elections for Boards of 
Guardians, Local Government Boards, 
Town Improvement Commissioners, and 
School Boards. It was a purely English 
measure, applying to neither Scotland nor 
Ireland. It was to provide against illegal 
practices and illegal payments. The 
Bill had been before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law in the other House, and 
had passed through that House with 
very general assent, and it was hoped 
that it would prevent corrupt practices 
at elections. He moved the second 
reading. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
felt great regret and surprise that [re- 
land had been omitted from the Bill. 
Why that had been done perhaps the 
noble Earl, or some of his Colleagues, 
would explain, as Ireland was included 
in the Bill up to the last moment, and, 
indeed, passed through the Standing 
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Committee with “Ireland” in it. He 
did not know that there were any cor- 
rupt practices at Irish elections; but 
there certainly was terrorism, and that 
might be the reason why some Members 
in the other House objected to the ap- 
plication of the Bill to Ireland. He 
asked, why had Ireland been omitted ? 
Unless a satisfactory reason were given 
for it, he should move to re-insert the 
word “ Ireland.” 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
his answer to the question was a very 
simple one. It was, that great objec- 
tion was taken by Irish Members to the 
Bill being applied to Ireland, and that 
the objection was of such a nature that, 
if Ireland had not been excepted, the 
Bill would probably not have been 
passed this Session, and it was thought 
better to retain it so far as it related to 
England. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he wished to point out that the 
limitation of expense as fixed in the 
Bill was placed at a very low figure, 
and he had heard complaints that it 
would be impossible to work the scheme. 
Although it might suffice in some places, 
it would be found, on inquiry, utterly 
insufficient in others. He thought that 
was a point which ought to be carefully 
considered, more especially as the figures 
now in the Bill were not those which 
were in it when it first appeared. He 
desired also to suggest the Bill should 
be made uniform as to duration with the 
Act of last year. That Act was limited 
to a certain period, whereas this Bill 
was permanent. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD agreed 
with the noble Earl (the Earl of Milltown) 
that the Bill might properly be applied to 
Ireland. Practices amounting to terror- 
ism were resorted to there, to deter in- 
tending candidates from coming for- 
ward, so that apparently there were few 
contests. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — COMMER. 
CIAL AGREEMENTS WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY, in rising 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, What is the present position of 
the negotiations with Spain, Turkey, and 
Japan for fresh commercial agreements, 
which were mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech from the Throne ? 
said, he should not have thought of 
raising this question at a time when his 
noble Friend must be overwhelmed with 
a very important work, but for the 
urgent necessity of the case. He hoped 
his noble Friend, if not then, would, at 
all events, soon be able to give them the 
information he asked for. It was griev- 
ously needed by many persons of influ- 
ence and consideration in the country. 
He would only say that, from his long 
connection with these matters in the 
House of Commons, he watched them 
with great interest and anxiety, and also 
any announcements with respect to com- 
mercial affairs. Unfortunately, .as he 
had heard from all quarters, the state of 
their commerce was such as to cause the 
greatest anxiety among men of the 
greatest experience; and he thought they 
were bound to take every opportunity of 
impressing on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the great desirability of doing 
everything that was possible to push on 
whatever negotiations they might be en- 
gaged in with foreign countries in regard 
to new tariffs and other similar matters, 
to open up fresh outlets for commerce. 
During his absence abroad for the bene- 
fit of his health, he saw with the greatest 
possible satisfaction that the Government 
had announced in the Queen’s Speech 
that they were proceeding to take steps 
with regard to Spain, Turkey, and 
Japan, with the object of securing en- 
larged commercial intercourse with those 
countries. From his connection with 
Liverpool and other circumstances, he 
knew that commercial circles were largely 
interested in the countries mentioned in 
the question, especially with Spain. In 
trade matters, Turkey had always been 
more liberal in her treatment than al- 
most any other country in Europe; and 
he hoped the noble Earl would be able 
to assure them that, if they did not get 
better treatment, they should, at all 
events, fare as well in the future as they 
had done in the past. As to Japan, he 
would point out that the tendency of the 
whole people was for larger and more 
extended commercial intercourse with 
Europe. Before sitting down, he could 
not help remarking that the prolonged 


depression of trade in this country had | 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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not, up to the present, shown any satis- 
factory signs of righting itself; and to 
whatever commercial authority they ad- 
dressed themselves they would find that 
they allspoke with great alarm ofthe want 
of elasticity and the want of power of re- 
covery which almost every trade in the 
country showed. Formerly periods of 
depression were succeeded by periods of 
prosperity ; but the outlook now was as 
depressing as ever. When they spoke 
of commercial depression, they some- 
times forgot what a terrible meaning 
those words had for the working popu- 
lation. They saw something to-day in 
the Bankruptcy Returns and something 
in the number of unused houses; they 
also saw a diminishing demand among 
the population for fresh meat. This, 
again, re-acted on the price of stock, 
butchers being unable to dispose of so 
much as they used. He had recently 
visited a leading county town, and, on 
asking how the farmers in the district 
were getting on, he had been told that 
they were doing very badly, because 
there was no active demand for stock. 
One butcher in the town, who had for- 
merly killed 14 sheep a-week, now killed 
only 10; and he (the Earl of Harrowby) 
thought that was a proof that working 
people could not afford to buy so much 
butcher’s meat as formerly on account 
of the depression of trade. He trusted 
the noble Earl would be able to supply 
a satisfactory answer to his Question, 
and to assure them that these Treaties, 
which promised to give increased open- 
ings to our commerce, were, if not con- 
cluded, at any rate in a fair way of being 
concluded. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am aware that my noble Friend and 
Relative (the Earl of Harrowby) has, 
for many years, taken a great interest 
in all commercial questions; and, there- 
fore, I am not surprised that he has put 
this Question to me, which relates to 
three very important points. With re- 
gard to Japan, our new Minister has been 
for some time there, and he has been 
constantly in communication with the 
Japanese Government on commercial 
matters ; but this simply illustrates what 
I mentioned before—that the revision 
of the Treaties have not been begun yet 
in consequence of some of the European 
Representatives not having received 
their instructions. With regard to 
Spain, Her Majesty’s Government attach 
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the greatest importance to the Protocol 
signed by the Spanish Minister and the 
English Representative in December of 
last year. The reasons why we deferred 
that Protocol are stated in a Parliamen- 
tary Paper which has been presented to 
the House. They are shortly these— 
It was found, in April last, that in con- 
sequence of the then coming elections 
the Sitting of the Cortes would be so 
short that it would be impossible for 
the Spanish Government to press upon 
the Cortes the consideration of a ques- 
tion of that sort; and it was, there- 
fore, quite necessary to defer to the 
December Session both the question 
of the English Protocol and the ques- 
tion of the Treaties and Conventions 
which had been signed by the Spanish 
Government and by other European 
Powers. That being the case, it was 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make a corresponding proposal 
to Parliament in regard to that Protocol, 
and it was necessary to postpone it till 
next Session. It can only then be done 
if the Cortes approve of the Protocol. 
Our Minister in Spain is still in com- 
munication with the Spanish Govern- 
ment on the subject, and he is under 
instructions to press it on most urgently. 
With regard to Turkey, the position is 
somewhat different. Delegates have 
been appointed, and they are at this 
moment considering the new Tariff; 
but they have not yet arrived at a con- 
clusion which will enable me to state 
anything to the House. I do not wish 
to say one word on the general subject 
of depression which the noble Earl has 
introduced, or as to the character, the 
causes, or even the extent of it; but 
what I feel perfectly certain about is 
that, both with regard to agricultural 
depression and as to the question of 
prices as they affect our industrial popu- 
lation, we are certainly not in a worse, 
and I believe we are in a better, posi- 
tion than any other country in the 
world. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, the 
expectations which had been raised by 
the Liberal Party, prior to their coming 
into power in 1880, with respect to a 
return of commercial prosperity, had 
not been realized. At the last General 
Election, he remembered having seen a 
placard at Oxford with these words— 
“Vote for Harcourt, Chitty, and Pros- 
perity.”’ 
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Eart GRANVILLE: I cannot an- 
swer for all the election placards put up 
in different boroughs by respective can- 
didates. 


BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SOOT- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


In reply to the Marquess of Lorutan, 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, 
there was no chance of the Bill reaching 
their Lordships’ House. In fact, he 
believed its withdrawal had been an- 
nounced ‘‘ elsewhere.” 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’elock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 31st July,. 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commitrer — Report— 
Education, Science, and Art Administration 
[No. 312]. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Ci1viL SERVICE 
Estimates—Ctass [II.—Law anp Justice— 
Votes 20, 22, 24, 26, and 28. 
esolutions [July 30] reported. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—East Indian 
Unclaimed Stocks [269]. 

Report of Select Committee—Ulster Canal and 
Tyrone Navigation.* 

Committee — Report — Revenue, &c. [300]; 
Cholera, &c. Protection [303]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Public 
Health (Ireland) (Districts)* [311]; Crimi- 
nal Lunatics [295]; Infants [308], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Crown Lands * [99] ; Royal Courts 
of Justice * [139]; Burgh Police and Health 

(S cotland) (re-comm) * [296]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——9 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SER- 
GEANT CORBETT. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that Sergeant Corbett, of 
Stradbally, is in the habit of firing shots 
out of the barrack door and on the 
barrack prémises, killing birds and 
crows, the barrack being beside the 
public street, or if it is a breach of the 
regulations to have a gun other than the 
one served out to him; and, whether the 
sergeant has an excise licence ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: The District In- 
spector reports that Sergeant Corbett is 
not in the habit of firing shots as stated. 
But on the morning of the 3rd of July 
he fired two shots with a borrowed fowl- 
ing piece, at the back of the barrack 
premises, for the purpose of frightening 
away birds which were injuring crops in 
the garden. He was more than 60 feet 
from the public street at the time. The 
sergeant has not an Excise licence, nor 
was one required, as he had the gun 
within the curtilage of the barrack. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE LAND QUES- 
TION IN MALABAR. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he will 
cause inquiry to be made into the com- 
plaints of certain tenants in the district 
of Malabar that they are being evicted 
from their holdings for giving evidence 
before the Special Commissioner, Mr. 
Logan, against their landlords; and, 
whether affairs in that province are not 
in a most critical state ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The Government 
of Madras deputed, in 1881, a Special 
Commissioner to inquire into the Land 
Question in Malabar, which, from the 
complexity of the tenures, the density of 
the population, and the keen competi- 
tion for land, is a difficult one. They 
are now considering Mr. Logan’s Report; 
and, pending a decision, they have 
appealed to the loyalty and good sense 
of all classes to disturb as little as pos- 
sible the existing state of the relations 
we all parties interested in the 
soil. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—FOREST LEGISLA- 
TION—ACT 5, 1882. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether attention 
will be paid to the increasing number of 
complaints of ryots at the vexatious 
nature of the recent legislation in Madras, 
Act 5, of 1882, Forests ; and, whether it 
is true that section 56 declares that all 
wood timber, produce, &c., &c., shall be 
presumed to be Government’s, and that, 
In consequence, such enormous powers 
are placed in the hands of low paid offi- 
cials, that most serious discontent is 
spreading over the Madras Presidency ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Act 5 of 1882 did 
not come into force until the Ist of 
January, 1883, and no Report on its 
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working has yet reached this country. 
Neither have any complaints been re- 
ceived, so far as is known, of the vexa- 
tious nature of its clauses. Section 56 
provides that when a question arises 
under the Act whether forest produce is 
the property of Government, such pro- 
duce shall be presumed to be the pro- 
perty of the Government till the contrary 
is proved. The powers reserved to the 
District Forest Officers are, in many 
instances, not capable of being delegated 
to subordinates; and, in any case, there 
is no reason to suppose that ‘‘ enormous 
powers are placed in the hands of low- 
paid officials,” or that serious discontent 
has arisen therefrom. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, CARLOW UNION. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
is aware that there were twelve contested 
divisions at the late election of Poor Law 
Guardians for the Carlow Union; were 
the Nationalist Guardians defeated in 
eight of them; were the elections of 
three of these eight set aside, on the 
ground that the returning officer (Mr. 
E. L. Jameson), who is also clerk of the 
Union and sub-sheriff of the county, re- 
ceived informal claims to vote, and 
allowed votes thereon to the Conserva- 
tive candidates; is it a fact that in the 
other five divisions investigations have 
been made and numerous similar in- 
formal and improper claims discovered 
as having been received by the same 
returning officer, and votes improperly 
allowed by him on said claims for the 
Conservative candidates ; if these matters 
were brought before the Local Govern- 
ment Board by resolutions and state- 
ments of the Carlow Board of Guardians, 
and by petitions of the defeated candi- 
dates several weeks ago, and has any 
answer since been given by the Board, 
and what is the cause of the delay; will 
the defective claims be permitted to be 
amended before the new elections; if 
the said Local Government Board, in 
the case of the Rathanna Division of the 
above Union, received two resolutions of 
the Guardians calling for a sworn inves- 
tigation on numerous grounds; did the 
Board disallow eight votes recorded for 
the Conservative candidate (his majority 
being nine), but refuse to grant the 
sworn investigation, although the Guar- 
dians by resolutions objected to over 
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20 more votes that were counted for the 
successful candidate; did the Guardians 
of the Carlow Union, by resolution of 
the 26th of June, call on the Local 
Government Board to discontinue Mr. 
Jameson as such returning officer, as 
they had no confidence in him; did the 
people of the county of Carlow (in public 
meeting assembled) protest against the 
conduct of Mr. Jameson, and have copies 
of such resolutions been sent to the Local 
Government Board, and has the Board 
taken any, and what, steps in the matter ; 
and, will the Board continue Mr. Jameson 
as clerk of the Carlow Union, he being 
sub-sheriff of the county ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that 12 
elections were contested in the Carlow 
Union ; but they have no record of the 
politics of the candidates. The returns 
in three districts were set aside, on the 
ground that the persons returned did 
not obtain a majority of valid votes— 
some votes having been allowed in re- 
spect of informal claims. Statements of 
objections to the validity of elections 
have also been received with regard to 
several other districts ; and the Local 
Government Board, having obtained the 
explanation of the Returning Officer, 
have communicated with the Guardians, 
and await any further observations they 
may wish to offer. It is competent to 
have the defective statements of claim 
amended, so that they will contain all 
the particulars required, and thus be 
available at subsequent elections. In 
the Rathanna Division, which is named 
in the Question, the Board disallowed 
eight votes which were given on invalid 
claims ; but the disallowance of these 
votes does not affect the result of the 
election. The Local Government Board 
have communicated to the Guardians 
their views respecting each of the other 
cases to which objection was raised, and 
have stated that from the information 
then before them they were not prepared 
to accede to the request for a sworn 
inquiry. The Board have received ap- 
plications for the discontinuance of Mr. 
Jameson as Returning Officer ; and have 
informed the applicants that they do not 
feel called upon to comply with that pro- 
posal. There is nothing to show par- 
tiality towards any particular candidate 
on the part of the Returning Officer ; 
and the errors he committed were made 
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apparently in ignorance of the law. 
They have been pointed out to him, and 
he has been warned that he will be held 
strictly responsible for the proper dis- 
charge of his duties. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: May I 
ask if that is the first occasion on which 
there was a complaint against this Re- 
turning Officer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not ready 
to state at this moment. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND) — TEELIN PIER, 
CO. DONEGAL. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the so-called 
‘soft’? foundation, for 20 feet in front 
of Teelin Pier, county Donegal, is not 
the same or nearly the same nature as 
that upon which the pier has been built; 
whether the 20 feet which has been cut 
off from the most important part of the 
pier-head was not part of the work con- 
tracted for with the contractor, and paid 
for as if same had been duly executed ; 
whether the nature of the foundations, 
upon which the Board of Works were 
going to erect so important and expen- 
sive a structure, were correctly ascer- 
tained in the first instance, and not when 
too late; whether a strong representa- 
tion has been forwarded to the Lord 
Lieutenant by or on behalf of the 
Grand Jury of the County of Donegal, 
at this Assizes, protesting against the 
mismanagement and waste, by the Board 
of Works, upon numerous fishery piers 
around that county, and complaining of 
the ruinous state of some of the very 
newest piers on the Coast, and calling 
for an investigation ; and, whether the 
supervision of these important works at 
Teelin was left to a young and inexpe- 
rienced man, son of a clerk in the office 
of the Board of Works, and whether 
his name and previous qualifications will 
be given ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: It is not the fact 
that the completed part of Teelin Pier 
rests on a soft foundation, nearly the 
same as that which had to be abandoned, 
as the former is built on rock or other 
hard material. The 20 feet length cut 
off was originally contracted for; but as 
it appeared that the contractor was en- 
titled to extra payment for unforeseen 
work, no deduction was made from the 
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total amount paid him. No doubt, it 
was unfortunate that the existence of 
this soft bed was not discovered at first ; 
but it should be remembered that the 
arrangements for this pier were not 
made by the Board of Works, but by 
the special Relief Committee of 1880, 
and so were probably more hurried than 
they would otherwise have been. The 
county surveyor of Donegal has com- 
plained of the condition of four piers in 
that county, though nothing has yet 
reached the Lord Lieutenant on the sub- 
ject, and a special inquiry will be made 
into the matter; but I must observe that 
it is the duty of the Grand Jury to main- 
tain these piers, and the Board of 
Works have nothing to do with it. The 
Clerk of the Works at Teelin was named 
Latimer; he is a regularly trained en- 
gineer and member of the Irish In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, besides which 
he had three years’ practical experience 
before he was employed by the Board. 
I am told he is the son of a clerk in the 
Board of Works. 

GenerRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
suggested that the Treasury should 
order an altogether independent inquiry 
into the matter. 

Mr. HEALY said, that he could not 
catch what the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) 
had just said; but he would ask if the 
Government would kindly send some 
gentlemen from England who would be 
competent to find out whether the Board 
of Works had done the work satisfac- 
torily or not? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
prepared to take that step; but he 
would take care that a full inquiry was 
made. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would renew 
this subject on the Vote. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND) —IRREGU- 
LARITIES IN SOUTH UIST. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE (for Mr. Fraser- 
MacxinTosu) asked the Postmaster'Gene- 
ral, Whether, in reference to the grave 
irregularities in certain Post Offices in 
South Uist, recently brought to his no- 
tice, and made the subject of Question 
in this House, it is the fact that William 
Mearns, Sub-Postmaster of Loch Bois- 
dale Pier, one of the persons implicated, 
was formerly a domestic in the service 
of the proprietors of South Uist ; and, 


Mr. Courtney 
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whether, in view of the Report (page 65) 
of the Crofters’ Commissioners— 


‘‘In the remoter parts of the Highlands and 
Islands it is considered specially desirable that, 
in the nomination of Postmasters and tele- 
graphic officials, persons be selected who are 
altogether independent of local or political autho- 
rity or influence,” 


he will take care, in future appoint- 
ments in these localities, that discrimi- 
nation be exercised on the lines indicated 
in the Report? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
was not aware whether the Sub-Post- 
master to whom his hon. Friend referred 
was formerly in the service of the pro- 
prietors of South Uist. He was ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the 
surveyor that he was the most suitable 
person in the locality. He thought there 
would be great difficulty in carrying out 
the suggestion of the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion; because if no one in the locality 
could be appointed to these offices, it 
would be necessary largely to increase 
the salary of the offices, in order to 
induce persons to come from a distance 
to hold them. Moreover, he thought it 
would hardly be just to act on the prin- 
ciple that no one in the locality was 
fit to be trusted with the charge of a 
Post Office. He might add that in 
The Post Office Circular of that week 
a special notice had been issued to 
Postmasters and Sub-Postmasters in 
Scotland which would, he hoped, pre- 
vent any further irregularities of the 
kind alluded to. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — LAND 
VALUATION—COUNTIES CAVAN AND 
LEITRIM. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that Mr. Bell, the 
Court Valuer to the County Court Judge 
for Cavan and Leitrim, gave a report as 
to the value of land in Nedd, near 
Killeshandra, county Cavan, also in 
Annagh, Curraghaboy, Corglass, and 
Dumbrick townlands, parish of Carri- 
gallen, county Leitrim, without having 
gone on the farms; and, if so, will he 
appoint a more careful valuer? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Bell em- 
phatically denies that he gave reports 
- -_ valuations without visiting the 
ands. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
MAIMING HORSES — CARRICKMA- 
CROSS PRESENTMENT SESSIONS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the action of the Monaglen Grand 
Jury in granting £50 compensation to 
Messrs. Tenison and Porter for alleged 
malicious injury to horses, although 
the presentment had been rejected as 
bogus by the cesspayers, and the 
police, according to Zhe Belfast Morn- 
ing News of 10th instant, made the fol- 
lowing depositions, showing that the in- 
juries had been deliberately inflicted on 
the animals by the Emergency men, 
Nelson and Weir, paid by the landlords 
to take care of them :— 

‘* Sergeant M‘Donnell stated that he was sta- 
tioned at Carrickmacross, and no complaint had 
been made to him by either Nelson or Weir up 
to the 7th January. He had gone to every 
person who could throw any light on the 
subject, and, up to the present time, he had 
never met a man who could corroborate the 
statements made by Nelson and Weir. He had 
deposed, at the Presentment Sessions at Carrick- 
macross, that he believed this outrage had been 
committed by the wife of Nelson, and he still 
held that opinion. Mrs. Nelson seemed to be 
the prime mover in the whole matter : 

“Constable Farrell corroborated, and added 
that he believed the statements of Nelson and 
Weir to be a fabrication, and their statements 
were conflicting. He was further of opinion 
that there was collusion between Nelson and 
Weir with regard to the stabbing of these 
horses : 

“ Sergeant Timothy Kerry corroborated ; ’’ 


will the Government assist the ratepayers 
to get the presentment traversed before 
the Assize Judge; and, can he hold out 
any hope that the Law will be so 
amended as to place the taxes of the 
people beyond the control of irrespon- 
sible magistrates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This outrage 
was not considered by the police to be 
of an agrarian character, and it was not 
recorded as such; but that circumstance 
did not preclude the owners of the horses 
from a right to seek compensation for 
the injury to the horses, which there can 
be no doubt was inflicted, whether by 
the person in charge of them or not. 
The opinion of the police as to their 
suspicions on that point is accurately 
quoted in the Question ; but no conclu- 
sive evidence could be obtained. It is 
true that the claim for compensation was 
thrown out by the Presentment Sessions; 
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but the Grand Jury, after a long in- 
quiry, found that the injury was mali- 
cious, and made a Presentment for com- 
pensation. This has already been tra- 
versed at the Assizes; but the Judge 
stated that the ratepayers who opposed 
‘‘had no ease, as malice was clearly 
proved,’’ and he fiated the presentment. 


CROWN MINING LEASES—THE COM- 
MISSIONERS OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS. 

Mr. ROLLS asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether holders of mine- 
ral leases under the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, more especially in 
the counties of Cardigan and Merioneth, 
are required to pay higher rents and 
royalties than those asked by the ad- 
joining landowners; whether clauses are 
inserted in the leases from the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests not known 
of in any private mineral leases; whe- 
ther, in some cases, the lessees have been 
threatened with forfeiture of their leases 
for not working the mines, although 
their doing so, in the face of the present 
price of minerals, would entail a serious 
loss, and although all rents have been 
paid up; whether he would grant. as 
an unopposed Return, a statement of 
the number of acres belonging to the 
Crown in the counties of Cardigan and 
Merioneth, and how many acres of the 
same are at present let under mineral 
leases; and, whether he is aware that 
the conditions imposed by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests in these 
two counties are such as to practically 
prohibit searches for minerals therein ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have no reason 
to think that Crown mining leases are 
more onerous in respect of royalty or 
other conditions than those given by 
other Welsh landowners. The only 
special provision in the former, known as 
“the one-fourth clause,’ is now no 
longer inserted. In no recent case has 
forfeiture been threatened because the 
mines were not worked. I will obtain 
for the hon. Member the acreages for 
which he asks; but I donot think there 
would be any use in laying them before 
Parliament. I have seen no evidenee to 
show that the terms required by the 
Crown injure mining enterprize; on 
the contrary, the Commissioners of 
Woods are especially anxious to de- 
velop their mining properties in every 
proper manner. 
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LAW AND POLICE—THE DYNAMITE 
EXPLOSIONS AT WESTMINSTER 
—COMPENSATION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If application has been made to 
the Government on behalf of inhabi- 
tants of Westminster who have suffered 
by the explosions caused by the criminal 
acts of persons known to the police, but 
who have not yet been apprehended ; 
and, if it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make any compen- 
sation for the losses and sufferings re- 
sulting from those acts ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have received various applications on 
this subject, and I need not say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have the greatest 
possible sympathy with the persons who 
have suffered by the explosions; but it 
is necessary to consider on what prin- 
ciple compensation could be awarded 
to them. Many people, unfortunately, 
suffer every day from crimes of violence, 
such as burglary, highway robbery, and 
arson, in which property of value is de- 
stroyed and injured; and the State never 
makes any compensation in these cases, 
nor would it be expedient or safe to do 
so. I have not been able to discover 
any distinction between these ordinary 
crimes and the crimes referred to in the 
Question ; and, therefore, I have not felt 
myself justified in applying to the Trea- 
sury on the subject. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE RELIQUARY OF ST. 
LACHTEEN. 

Mr. DAWSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in view of 
the willingness of the Science and Art 
Department to hand over the reliquary 
of St. Lachteen to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, where similar objects of interest 
are collected, he would be willing to re- 
coup the Science and Art Department in 
Dublin the sum of £450 paid for the re- 
liquary out of their annual grant? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurtpErs): No, Sir; the 
reliquary will go to the Royal Irish 
Academy, and a Vote will be asked for. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—THE RAJPOO- 
TANA RAILWAY. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
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Whether it is the case that the working 
of the Rajpootana State Line of Railway 
is about to be made over to the Bombay 
and Baroda Railway; and, if so, whe- 
ther, in addition to other “precautions 
for the benefit of the public, the Go- 
vernment have reserved a complete con- 
trol over the rates charged, and have 
not, as in the case of the East Indian 
Line, handed the Railway over to a 
private Company, with certain pre- 
scribed maximum rates, which the Go- 
vernment has no power to vary or de- 
crease from time to time in the interest 
of the public without the consent of the 
Company ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The working of 
the Rajpootana Railway is about to be 
made over to the Bombay and Baroda 
Company ; and the Government has re- 
served the power of fixing and varying 
from time to time both maximum and 
minimum rates. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—CIRCUIT EX- 
PENSES OF JUDGES. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Trea- 
sury Minute of 16th June, as to the pay- 
ment of the Circuit expenses of the 
Judges and their suites, is to be treated 
as temporary only, so that, if the Order 
in Council is amended and the Chancery 
Judges and the Admiralty Judge are 
hereafter required to go on Circuit, it 
will be competent for the Crown to re- 
quire them to do so without increase of 
salary 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to add the further Question, whether the 
Judges had the right to roam about the 
country abusing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I cannot answer 
the second Question. The Treasury 
Minute provides that, if the ordinary 
Circuit business of the country is per- 
formed by the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, the Judges who go on 
Circuit will be allowed £7 10s. a-day 
during their absence from London, and 
per contra one of their two clerks will, as 
vacancies occur, be discontinued. This 
is part of, and dependent upon, the ar- 
rangements as to Circuit business which 
have been agreed to by the Judges gene- 
rally ; and if these arrangements should 
fail in their object of relieving, as far as 
possible, the Court of Appeal, and the 
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Probate and Admiralty and Chancery 
Divisions, they would be open to recon- 
sideration. While stating this as a 
matter of right, I must not be under- 
stood as having arrived at any conclu- 
sion with respect to the best arrange- 
ments for the discharge of Circuit busi- 
ness. 


In reply to Mr. Hzauy, 

TazrCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuizpers) said, that the 
salaries of the Judges were fixed by the 
law, and the expenses did not form any 
part of their salaries; therefore, their 
expenses must be submitted as Votes in 


Supply. 


ARMY—DIRECT COMMISSIONS IN THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, How many officers ob- 
tained direct commissions in the Royal 
Artillery between 1852 and 1857; how 
many of those officers are still in the 
service; was the average age of those 
officers three or four years higher than 
that of officers who did not obtain direct 
commissions; had some of those officers 
been recently superseded by a large 
number of Indian Majors, gazetted in 
May last to the Royal Artillery; and, 
is it intended to now compulsorily retire 
some of those officers who so entered 
the service at the aforesaid age, and thus 
deprive themZof the advantages which 
were within their contemplation when 
they entered the service at the invitation 
of the Government ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Direct commissions in the Royal Artillery 
were obtained between 1852 and 1857 
by 46 officers, of whom 14 are still 
serving in the Corps. Their average 
age exceeded theYaverage age of those 
otherwise appointed to the Corps during 
the same period,by three-and-a-quarter 
years. In May last, in consequence of 
vacancies among the lieutenant-colonels 
of the Indian cadres, Indian majors 
junior not only to some of these direct 
commission majors, but also to those 
commissioned at the same time from the 
Royal Military Academy, were promoted 
to be lieutenant-colonels in their own 
cadres. It is expected that three majors 
who entered by direct competition will 
be compulsorily retired during the next 
three months on attaining the age of 
50 years. The promotion of the majors 
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in the Indian cadres has had no bearing 
on the compulsory retirement of the 
other officers referred to in the Question. 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY (IRELAND)— 
THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What proportion of the funds voted for 
the Royal University is spent, first, on 
rewards for the Students; second, for 
the payment of Fellows and Examiners ; 
third, on the Sustentation Fund of the 
Senators ; do the Senators of the Royal 
University, in addition to their travelling 
expenses, usually allowed to members 
of public Boards, also get Sustentation 
money; is this a usual practice; on 
what scale is the Sustentation allowance 
to the Senators calculated ; do they send 
in their hotel bills to the secretaries of 
the Royal University; is the benefit of 
the Sustentation Fund extended to the 
families of the Senators; do the 
Senators draw any Sustentation money 
when under no expense; and, will he 
consent to grant a Return of the names 
of the Senators who have availed of the 
Sustentation Fund, with the amount 
drawn in each instance ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the accounts of the Royal University, 
which were annually certified by the 
Auditor General and presented to Parlia- 
ment, would afford the hon. Member 
the first portion of the information he 
required. It was in Paper No. 289. 
The expenses and allowances to Senators 
comprised their actual travelling ex- 
penses, together with one guinea for 
each night necessarily spent away from 
home on the business of the University. 
No payment whatever was made to mem- 
bers who could attend without travelling 
for the purpose. All members of the 
Senate necessarily away from home 
were entitled to the subsistence allow- 
ance, although they did not all claim it. 
They were not required to send their 
hotel bills to the secretary. There was 
no ground for suggesting that any ex- 
penses or allowances were paid for in 
respect of any member’s or Senator’s 
families. He was not prepared to con- 
sent to such a Return as the hon. Mem- 
ber suggested. It would be regarded 
as invidious and of an inquisitorial 
character, and it might imply that those 
Senators who asked to be paid the 
allowance did so improperly. Similar 
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Returns in regard to the Commissioners 
of National Education were recently ob- 
jected to on the same ground. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (IRELAND) 
—CASE OF MRS. CRAIG — SLIGO 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. WARTON (for Colonel Kine- 

Harman) asked the Chief Secretary to 

the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
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force by additional detachments of other 
Regiments from the Curragh to assist in 
furnishing the duties? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The garrison of Dublin consists nomi- 
nally of about 3,600 of all ranks, which 
is not in excess of the usual number; 
but about 450 are on detachment duty. 
It is the practice at this time of the 
year to detach two companies per batta- 


( Re-organisation). 





ther it is true that Mrs. Craig, who was lion for musketry and special drill; and 
head teacher of the Sligo Model Schools, | after deducting these, the necessary duty 
was obliged to resign her situation, ; men, and the sick, there scarcely remains 
owing to ill-health, after fourteen years’ | enough privates, considering the heavy 
meritorious service, and was granted by | garrison duties, to allow the men four 
the Commissioners of Education the sum | nights in bed. When, from time to 
of £78, to which she was entitled; whe- | time, the strength has fallen too low for 
ther Mrs. Oraig died before the cheque | this purpose, detachments from the Cur- 


was drawn, and if it is true that the 
authorities have refused to give the 
money, or any portion of it, to her aged 
mother; and, whether he will consider 
whether the whole or, at any rate, a 
portion of the money fairly earned by 
Mrs. Craig may not be given to the 
mother, who nursed her in her illness, 
and who is in straitened circumstances ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mrs. Craig held 
the appointment stated, and resigned on 
the ground of ill-health. She signed a 


claim for gratuity on the 1st of December, | 


and after the usual investigations the 
Treasury approved the award; but it 
subsequently transpired that in the 
meantime Mrs. Craig had died, and no 
payment under the award could legally 
be made to her representatives. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked, whether, 
having regard to the repeated delays in 
these matters on the part of the ‘l'rea- 


sury, the right hon. Gentleman would | 
make such representations as would ex- | 


pedite the grants ? 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would | 


get a list of cases and see how long 
the delays were. 
tions ought to be dealt with promptly. 


ARMY—THE GARRISON OF DUBLIN. 
Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether there 


are now six battalions of Infantry, form- | 


ing the Dublin Garrison, having a paper 


effective strength of 3,859 of all ranks, | 


according to the latest Returns, and 
whether this is not in excess of the 
usual number; if he will state what 
number of this total are available for 
garrison duty; and, why it has been 
found necessary to supplement this large 


Mr. Trevelyan 


This class of applica- | 


| ragh have been made available. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—AUTONO- 
MOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether, considering the 
| great stress laid by Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment on the experiment of autono- 
| mous institutions in Egypt formally in- 
| stituted last year, he is yet able to lay 
| upon the Table any Reports on their 
| working, and to explain the circum- 
stances of the difference between Mr. 
Chifford Lloyd and the Legislative Coun- 
cil in connection with the proposed Mu- 
nicipality Bill; if he will state generally 
whether the provisions of the Decree of 
lst May 1883 have been complied with; 
whether the Legislative Council have 
met on the dates appointed by Article 
26; whether they have been consulted 
regarding every Law and every Decree 
regulating the public administrations, 
| as required by Article 18; whether, in 
accordance with the same Article, the 
|reasons have been communicated to 
them for any decisions contrary to their 
| advice; whether the Budget has been 
| submitted to and discussed by them in 
' accordance with Article 22; and, whe- 
| ther, in accordance with Article 35, the 
General Assembly has been consulted 
regarding all loans raised, and will be 
consulted on any fresh loans which may 
be raised ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
| As I have already informed the House, 
‘Sir Evelyn Baring, on his return to 

Egypt, will forward to Her Majesty’s 

Government a Report on the working of 
the autonomous institutions, which will 
\ 
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be laid before Parliament. I am not 
aware of any differences between Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd and the Legislative Coun- 
cil on the subject of the Municipality 
Bill. The provisions of the Decree of 
May 1, 1883, appear to have been com- 
plied with. I am unable to say whether 
the Legislative Council have always met 
on the days appointed. I understand 
that they have been consulted respect- 
ing Administrative Laws and Decrees; 
but I cannot say whether, in case of 
dissent from their views, the reasons 
have been communicated to them. Owing 
to the uncertainty of the finances, the 
Budget has not as yet been submitted, 
and Decrees have from time to time been 
issued postponing the date of its pre- 
sentation. One of these Decrees is given 
at page 57 of ‘‘ Egypt,” No. 12, 1884. 
No loan having been raised, it has not 
been necessary to consult the Assembly. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask if the noble Lord can tell us if the 
Legislative Council is still in existence ; 
and whether it will meet to-morrow, the 
Ist of August, under Article 26? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Legislative Council is still in exist- 
ence; and if my hon. Friend will refer 
to a very interesting letter by Mr. Shel- 
don Amos in Zhe Times of to-day, he 
will find some information in regard 
to it. 


LUNACY LAWS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will call for Reports 
from the Secretaries of the different Em- 
bassies as to the working of the Lunacy 
Laws on the Continent, and in the 
United States, and especially as to the 
following points :—Whether there are 
private as well as public asylums; what 
are the checks against improper ad- 
mission or detention of persons in an 
asylum; what supervision and inspec- 
tion, if any, is exercised by any public 
and recognized authority; and, the na- 
ture and powers of such authority ; and, 
whether he will present such Reports to 
Parliament ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: I 
think my hon. Friend will find most of 
the information he asks for in a collected 
form in a work privately printed in Phila- 


delphia by Dr. Harrison, Legislation on | : 
Insanity, which 1 shall be happy to show | magistracy in that district during that 
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him; but any further information he 
may require will be at once procured. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, what 
he wished to do was to get the informa- 
tion placed in the hands of Members of 
the House before the Session of next 
year. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION. 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council, 
Whether it is a fact that, owing to the 
very easy compliance with the Fourth 
Standard, the number of children under 
fourteen years, who never return to 
school, is largely increasing; whether 
he will make any change in the Code to 
insure longer attendance and more ex- 
tended knowledge; whether, in view of 
this extremely early abandonment of 
ordinary schools, he will take any steps 
to provide night schools for the classes 
affected; and, whether the Education 
Department will purchase, for the use of 
industrial exhibitions in the United 
Kingdom, the exhibits of technical 
teaching and its results in Foreign 
Countries, and now on view at the In- 
ternational Health Exhibition ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is true that 
children pass the Fourth Standard at an 
earlier age than heretofore, owing to 
better attendance and better teaching. 
The Standard of exemption, however, 
cannot be raised by the Code, which 
merely deals with the curriculum, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
Standard prescribed by the bye-laws, 
the raising of which without the consent 
of the Local Authorities can only be 
effected by legislation. Very consider- 
able changes have been made in the 
new Code with a view to the encourage- 
ment of night schools. The purchase 
of some of the most desirable exhibits 
is at present under the consideration of 
the Science and Art Department. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CO. 
WATERFORD. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that, while three 
Catholic magistrates of the district of 
Kilmacthomas, county Waterford, have 
died within the last seven or eight years, 
only one gentleman, a non-Catholic and 
a land agent, has been appointed to the 
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time; whether it is the fact that there 
is not at present a single justice resident 
in Kilmacthomas Petty Sessions district ; 
whether the Kilmacthomas Board of 
Guardians, in April last, forwarded a 
Memorial to the Lord Chancellor, set- 
ting forth these facts, and asking him to 
appoint Dr. Walsh, of Kilmacthomas, 
and Mr. Brian Finn, of Carigmorna; 
whether a similar Memorial was for- 
warded by the priests of the parish ; 
and, whether the Lord Chancellor has 
received these Memorials; and, if so, 
whether he intends to act upon them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that, in consequence 
of a want of magistrates in the Kilmac- 
thomas district, he appointed two gen- 
tlemen to the Commission of the Peace 
last month, on the recommendation of 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county. One 
of them is a Roman Catholic and a 
farmer; the other is believed to be a 
Dissenting Protestant—neither of them 
is a land agent. They will be immedi- 
ately available for the Kilmacthomas 
Bench. The Memorials on behalf of 
the two gentlemen named in the Ques- 
tion have been received ; and the Lord 
Chancellor is at present in correspond- 
ence with the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county on the subject. 

Mr. LEAMY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the names of the two 
magistrates who have been appointed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. The 
names are not given in the Minute of 
the Lord Chancellor. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—WEST- 
MINSTER HALL (WEST FRONT). 
Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the First 


Oommissioner of Works, Whether, hav- | in 


ing regard to the important effects which 
the proposed works on the west side of 
Westminster Hall will have on the 
architectural character of the group of 
buildings of which the Hall forms part, 
and to the insufficiency of the opportu- 
nities which have been given for con- 
sideration of the designs, he will post- 
pone till next Session submitting an 
estimate for the works, and will agree 
to the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the question of the best 
mode of dealing with the west side of 
the Hall? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: When I 
laid Mr. Pearson’s plans before the 
House, about three weeks ago, I stated 


Mr. Leamy 
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that if I found that there was likely to 
be serious opposition to them on behalf 
of Members, I would refer the subject 
to a Select Committee. Since then I 
have been in communication with a 
large number of Members in all parts of 
the Honse, and I find that there is a 
general concurrence of opinion favour- 
able to these plans. There are some 
few exceptions, but that must be ex- 
pected to any scheme ; the general ver- 
dict, however, is certainly favourable. 
Under these circumstances, I do not 
think it necessary to refer the question 
to a Committee, and I shall ask for a 
Vote during the present Session to com- 
mence the work during the Autumn. 
This is the more necessary, as the walls 
of the Hall were much injured during 
the past Winter, and I am unwilling to 
expose them to the injury of another 
Winter. There is, however, one part of 
the work which cannot be commenced 
at present—namely, the raising of the 
towers at the north end of the Hall. 
The Vote I shall ask for will not include 
any money for this purpose. This part 
of the work will stand over, and hon. 
Members who object to it will have an 
opportunity of raising the question next 
ear. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he was aware 
that all the architectural journals had 
written strongly in disapproval of the 
designs; and whether he had not re- 
ceived from the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings a very urgent 
request to postpone the matter until 
next year, in order that the public, as 
well as the Members of the House, 
might have an opportunity of consider- 


Westminster. 


git? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
aware that two of the architectural papers 
had commented unfavouraily on the 
designs; but he had observed that they 
commented unfavourably upon anything 
he proposed. So far as he had observed, 
papers of that kind were nothing if they 
were not critical. The Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings had 
pressed him to postpone the question; 
but he did not understand that they were 
unfavourable to the scheme; they only 
criticized some of the points. He should 
consult the architect as to details, and 
later on he should be able to tell the 
House whether any modifications were 
thought desirable. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE 
LATION.” 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND (for Lord 
Craup Haminron) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in face 
of the statement of facts relative to the 
case of the Consolation contained in the 
letter of the Directors of the Clyde Steam 
and Sailing Shipowners’ Association, 
dated July 26, and addressed to him, 
he still adheres to his declaration pub- 
licly made that— 

‘© The case of the Consolation was one in which 
no lives were lost; that the vessel was insured 
for £17,000 ; that her original cost was £17,000 ; 


that she was ten years old, and valued at 
£11,500 ?” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have not 
seen the statement in the letter referred 
to in the noble Lord’s Question; but I 
have been in correspondence with the 
owners of the Consolation, and I very 
readily accepted the statement from them 
to the effect that the sum I stated as the 
original cost of the vessel was consider- 
ably understated. This, however, does 
not affect the other statements in my 
speech upon which my argument was 
founded. It isthe fact that that vessel was 
insured for £17,000, and she was valued 
by my orders by those independent 
valuers. The highest of these valua- 
tions was the sum I quoted—namely, 
£11,000, and I have since applied to the 
valuers, Messrs. Bayley and Ridley, and 
they adhere to their original valuation. 
I ought to add, although I do not think 
this is a matter of complaint against me, 
that when I referred to this case I was 
under the impression that no lives had 
been lost in connection with this ship, 
and I thought it fair to the owners to 
state that ; but I have since learnt that, 
unfortunately, two sailors were drowned 
when the ship was lost. 

Mr. WHITLEY: Had the valuers 
seen the vessel ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No; they 
could not, as she was lost. They valued 
it, after it was lost, in the usual way in 
which such valuations are made. 


“ CONSO- 


BANKRUPTCY AOT, 1883—CIVIL SER- 
VICE ESTIMATES. 

Mr. WAUGH asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether, as com- 
pared with the charge of £34,677 for 
Bankruptcy last year, the following re- 
presents the total charge this year, 
viz. :— 
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& 
Inspector General, &c.. . . . 78,3877 
Transferred to Supreme Court, &c, 15,360 
£94,737 


whether any othersumsare chargedin the 
Estimates in respect of Bankruptcy for 
the year 1884-5 ; why are the particulars 
of the gross sum of £23,514 charged in 
Class 6, for abolishing officers and com- 
pensation in the Court of Bankruptcy, 
not given in this year as usual; and, 
whether such sum has been added to by 
further abolitions under the Act of 1883, 
or whether the charge has been dimi- 
nished by the appointment out of officers 
on the abolished list to new offices under 
the Act of 1883; and, if not, why have 
none of such persons been appointed ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The charge 
of £34,677 in the Estimates for 1883-4 
was the charge for bankruptcy in the 
Supreme Court only. In addition, the 
sum of £40,000 was charged for Regis- 
trars in Bankruptcy in County Courts, 
making a total of £74,677. The charge 
for bankruptcy in the Estimates for 
1884-5 consists not only of the sum of 
£78,000 on the Board of Trade Vote, 
but also of the sum of £14,000 for Re- 
gistrars, &c., in the Supreme Court; 
£36,000 for Registrars in County Courts, 
and minor charges for rents, furniture, 
&c., amounting to about £5,000. This 
gives a total of £133,000. The addi- 
tional income is estimated by the Board 
of Trade at £76,300. As to the third 
Question, I must refer my hon. Friend 
to the Treasury. With regard to the 
last Question, I may say there are very 
few abolitions under the new Act of 1883 ; 
and at present the greater part of the 
increased work has been performed by 
old officers. All the changes made will 
be fully detailed in the next Report on 
Bankruptcy. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Is the in- 
creased charge in consequence of the ex- 
penses of the Act? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
anticipate any increased charge at all. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER—QUETTA. 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is 
the case that certain regiments of 
Oavalry have been added to the Indian 
Forces in connection with the frontier 
exploits in the district of Quetta ? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: I do not under- 
stand what my hon. Friend means when 
he speaks of frontier exploits in the 
district of Quetta; but there has been 
no increase in the Indian Cavalry. 


CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE CROWN— 
SIR WILLIAM GURDON. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether Sir 
William Brampton Gurdon, K.C.B., 
who is an accepted candidate for the 
representation of West Norfolk, is still 
a first-class clerk in the Treasury, in 
receipt of a salary of £1,000 a-year? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I have to say 
that Sir William Brampton Gurdon is a 
principal clerk in the Treasury, receiving 
£1,000 a-year. I have received from 
him no intimation that he intends to 
become a candidate for a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 


PARLIAMENT—DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
STATUTES TO MEMBERS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether he is 
aware that, notwithstanding his promise 
to direct that the Acts passed this 
Session shall be issued as they are 
passed to those Members who require 
them, no orders to that effect have been 
given at the Vote Office; and, whether 
he will at once inquire into the cause 
of the failure to carry out his promise ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: [I have no control 
over this matter, which rests with the 
authorities of the House. But, on inquiry 
at the Vote Office, I learn that no appli- 
cation for loose copies of the statutes has 
been made there. They will, however, 
be supplied to any hon. Members who 
require them and give Notice to that 
effect. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE MAIL 
SERVIOE BETWEEN DUBLIN AND 
CORK. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Postmaster 
General, If the mail train under the 
new service from Dublin to Cork could 
not, without slackening speed, slip a 
carriage containing passengers and 
mails for Waterford at Maryborough; 
and, if so, whether, considering the 
desire of the people of Kilkenny and 
Waterford that this should be done, and 
the willingness of the Waterford and 
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Central Ireland Railway Company to 
send a special train to meet the mail at 
Maryborough, he will, in the contract 
about to be entered into between the 
Post Office and the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, make an arrangement 
for the slipping of a carriage at Mary- 
borough ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, no postal advan- 
tage would be likely to result from 
sending the Kilkenny and Waterford 
mails by way of Maryborough. If the 
Great Southern and Western Company 
wish to slip a carriage at Maryborough 
for the convenience of passengers, I cer- 
tainly should offer no opposition, pro- 
vided the mail train was not delayed. 

Mr. LEAMY: No; but will the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the interest of the 
public, require it to be done by the con- 
tract he is about entering into with the 
Company ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: If there are no 
postal advantages, I do not think I 
could. Ido not know what my legal 
powers are; but if, for the convenience 
of passengers, the Company would like 
to do it, I would not offer opposition, 
unless it would interfere with the Postal 
Service. 


PARLIAMENT—* REMINGTON PER- 
FECTED TYPE-WRITERS.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he 
would have any objection to place in one 
of the rooms of the Library of the House 
of Commons, or in some other room set 
apart for the purpose, a small num- 
ber of ‘‘Remington Perfected Type- 
Writers,’’ for the convenience of the 
Members of the House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not recommend what the hon. 
Member proposed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND)—MULLIN- 
GAR GUARDIANS. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Guardians of the 
Mullingar Union agreed to delegate 
their duties, as a Sanitary Authority of 
that town, to the Town Commissioners 
as a Sub-Committee; whether the Local 
Government Board refused to agree to 
this arrangement; and, whether, having 
regard to the necessity for prompt action 
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on the part of the Sanitary Authorities, 
owing to the danger of a spread of 
cholera, the Local Government Board 
will reconsider their decision ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, it 
was the case that the Guardians of the 
Mullingar Union, being the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, desired to appoint a 
Sanitary Committee for Mullingar; and 
the Local Government Board were 
obliged to point out to them that they 
could not legally carry out such an 
arrangement, as the power to appoint 
Committees under the 5th section of the 
Public Health Act was limited to Urban 
Sanitary Authorities. The danger of a 
spread of cholera would not enable the 
Local Government Board to authorize 
the appointment of such a Committee by 
the Board of Guardians. 


POST OFFICE—SORTERS AND LETTER 
CARRIERS—THE PARCEL POST. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether any step has 
yet been taken to remedy the complaints 
of sorters in connection with mail trains, 
or to give additional remuneration to 
letter carriers in connection with the 
increased duty under the parcel post ? 


Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to a Ques- 
tion put to me a few months ago by the 
hon. Member for Mallow, I stated that 
in the matter of Sunday duty arrange- 
ments were being made to place the 
Irish mail sorters, as far as possible, on 
an equality with those employed in Eng- 
land. Assuming that to be the matter 
to which the hon. Member refers in the 
first part of his Question, I beg to state 
that to those arrangements effect is now 
being given. In reply to the second 
part of the Question, there is no inten- 
tion of entering upon another general 
revision of letter-carriers’ wages, which 
was completed only two years ago ; but 
where information reaches me of the 
need of revision in any particular case, 
the circumstances are carefully consi- 
dered. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — LETTER 
CARRIERS—THE PORTUMNA LETTER 
CARRIER. 

Mrz, T. P.O’CONNOR asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is a fact 
that the rural postman has to carry the 
mails between Portumna and Power’s 
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twelve Irish miles, for six days of the 
week; whether, in order to accomplish 
this task, the postman has to leave at 
six in the morning; and, whether the 
remuneration given for this work is 
eight shillings per week ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The facts appear 
to be substantially as stated in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, the distance 
mentioned being, of course, understood 
to be the total distance travelled by the 
postman there and back. The postman 
does not hold a regular appointment, 
but is one employed by the local Post- 
master, who receives an allowance to 
provide for the performance of the duty. 
I will, however, make further inquiry, 
with a view to revising the allowance if 
necessary. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS—GLEBE LANDS OF DRUM- 
CREE, CO. ARMAGH. 

Mr. WARTON (for Colonel K1ne- 
Harman) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the Land Com- 
missioners have, in the case of the Glebe 
Lands of Drumcree, county Armagh, 
reduced, by 18 per cent., rents proved 
to have been unchanged since 1827, 
and, subject to which, tenants were 
proved to have, even so lately as 1880, 
given £12 10s. per acre for the tenant- 
right; whether said lands were purchased 
from the Church Commissioners by the 
present owner, Mr. Law; whether the 
rental furnished by them showed the 
old rents; and whether the valuation 
made by the Commissioners’ valuator, 
Mr. M. O’Brien, to give the tenants the 
benefit of the clause in the Church Act 
in their favour, placed nearly twenty- 
four years’ purchase on said rents, and 
thus represented them as moderate rents; 
and, whether the Government are pre- 
pared, out of the Irish Church surplus, 
which got the benefit of the price pro- 
duced by the Commissioners’ representa- 
tions, to refund Mr. Law the proportion 
of the purchase money so obtained from 
him by such representations ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the Land Commission reported that 
in the case referred to the rents were 
reduced, on the whole, by a little more 
than 18 per cent. Evidence was given 
that the rents were not changed since 
1837; that in some cases a considerable 
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Mr. Law paid 380 years’ purchase for 
the land at the old rents, that being the 
just value, according to Mr. O’Brien’s 
valuation. No evidence as to value was 
given by the landlord at the re-hearing 
of the appeal, and the Commissioners 
came toa conclusion on the whole evi- 
dence laid before them. He could not 
hold out any hope that he would make 
the representations to the Treasury 
suggested in the last paragraph of the 
Question. 


SWITZERLAND—THE “SALVA- 
TIONISTS.”’ 

Srr ROBERT PEEL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any more Papers, in continua- 
tion of ‘‘Switzerland, No. 1, 1884,” 
manifestly incomplete, will be laid upon 
the Table; and, what information he 
can supply respecting the recent renewal 
of outrages, and of religious persecu- 
tions on British subjects and others, of 
a most serious description in the town 
of Bienne, on which occasion a house 
occupied by British subjects was attacked 
with the utmost violence and completely 
gutted; the local police being over- 
powered by the mob, so that it was 
deemed necessary by the Cantonal autho- 
rities, at the instance of the Federal 
Government, to call out the Military ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Further Papers will be prepared and 
laid. The Cantonal authorities of Neu- 
chatel, Vaud, and Berne recently agreed 
that private meetings of Salvationists 
were to be allowed in those Cantons 
under certain conditions. The Salva- 
tionists commenced to hold private meet- 
ings in a building at ‘Bienne, which 
they had hired for the purpose; a mob 
attacked the building, and serious dis- 
order ensued. The Council of State of 
the Canton of Berne have, in conse- 
quence, and in order to keep the peace 
and preserve public order, prohibited 
the holding of Salvationist meetings in 
Bienne and its neighbourhood. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE CONGO 
RIVER. 

Stir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the right of pre-emp- 
tion of certain territory on the Congo, 
occupied by the International Associa- 
tion, has been obtained by the French 
Government; and, whether this right 
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had been previously offered to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
From an agreement between the French 
Prime Minister and the President of the 
Belgian Association, which has appeared 
in the public Press, it would appear 
that the right of pre-emption, to which 
the hon. Baronet refers, has been ob- 
tained by the French Government; but 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
official cognizance of this agreement. 
This right had not previously been 
offered to Her Majesty’s Government. 


THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS—CONDUCT 
OF A COLONIAL OFFICIAL, 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he has received any information as to 
the conduct of a high Colonial official, in 
consequence of which he was placed in 
irons on board the Royal Mail Steamer 
Don, which left Barbadoes on the 30th 
of May of the present year; and, whe- 
ther any steps will be taken in conse- 
quence ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
received a newspaper containing an 
anonymous statement of that sort; but 
we have given no credence to it. We 
do not think it necessary to take any 
steps at present. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Is the hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that what he calls an 
anonymous statement is a leading article 
in the newspaper which charges this 
official with crime? Will the Under 
Secretary make any inquiries from the 
authorities of the steamship Don, on 
board which such crimes; arezsaid to 
have taken place? If the Under Secre- 
tary cannot answer now I will postpone 
the Question. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I can 
answer now. We believe, thse charges 
to have no foundation; and until we 
have something more}substantial to go 
upon we cannot make any inquiries. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Will the Govern- 
ment require this? official to bring an 
action for libel against the newspaper 
which charges him with crime ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I cannot 
answer that Question without Notice. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SALE OF 
GLEBE LANDS, CO. KERRY. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Se- 

eretary to the Treasury, Whether his 
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attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to tenants in 
Kerry who have purchased Glebelands: — 
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“Trish Land Commission, 
“ Church Property Department. 

“You are hereby informed that, unless the 
amount claimed in the inclosed receivable form 
is paid within the time specified therein, the 
Commissioners will direct their solicitors to take 
legal proceedings to recover the amount due 
without any further notice. 

‘* By Order, 


-* , Secretary.” 





Whether this notice only allowed a 
month after date for the payment of the 
instalment, though in every other year 
since the purchase of their farms they 
were not called upon until the end of 
September to pay the instalment falling 
due on July Ist; and, whether it is true 
that, in the lands adjoining these farms 
in Kerry, the Sub-Commissioners have 
fixed judicial rents at 25 per cent under 
the amount of such annual instalment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN (who replied to 
the Question) said: I find, on inquiry 
from the Land Commissioners, that the 
receivable orders, issued to persons 
owing one instalment, due on Ist of July, 
allow in allcases three months (tothe 30th 
of September) for payment. If two or 
more instalments are due one month 
only is given, and in such cases the 
notice referred to in the Question ac- 
companies the receivable order. These 
regulations have been in force for 14 
years, and legal proceedings are not 
taken unless it is found impossible to 
recover the instalments in any other 
way. With regard to the last para- 
graph of the Question, it appeared 
that there are about 38 persons scat- 
tered throughout different parts of the 
county of Kerry whose holdings were 
purchased from the Church Tempo- 
ralities Commissioners —the purchase 
moneys being still outstanding on mort- 
gage; and, unless further particulars be 
given, it is impossible to say what 
reductions, if any, have been made in 
the rents of tenants whose farms ad- 
join the properties of these persons. 


POST OFFICE—THE GALWAY MAILS. 


Mr, T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he will 
consider the necessity of accelerating 
the arrival of the English and other 
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celeration could not be carried out by 
the starting at eight o’clock from the 
Broadstone Terminus of the train that 
now leaves at nine, by the reduction of 
the number of stoppages, and by the in- 
crease of the speed from 24 to 34 miles 
an hour; and, whether the Chairman of 
the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company has not declared his readiness 
to supply an accelerated mail service in 
the case the Post Office offer sufficiently 
remunerative terms ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I beg to say that an 
acceleration of the mails to Galway (such 
as that suggested in the Question) is 
quite feasible, but would involve the 
running of an additional train, and _is, 
largely, a question of expense. I am in 
correspondence with the Midland Great 
Western Railway, and will come to a 
decision on the subject as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Am I right 
in saying that for mail services, while 
the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company receives £70 a-mile, and 
the Great Northern £90, the Midland 
Company receives only £40 a-mile ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It is impossible to 
draw any comparison between the mail 
service to Cork, which carries all the 
American mails, and the mail service to 
Galway and Sligo, which is compara- 
tively light. The Companies are also 
paid in proportion to the pace of the 
trains. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is there any essential 
difference between the Great Northern 
Railway Company in this matter and the 
Midland Company; and has the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his communications 
with the Midland Company, offered them 
any improvement whatever on the pre- 
sent terms ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The Great North- 
ern Company is going to start from 
Dublin at an earlier hour, and will arrive 
at Belfast earlier than now. The 
whole subject of the acceleration of the 
mails throughout Ireland generally is 
now being considered. Itis a very com- 
plicated subject; but I am pushing it 
on as quickly as possible. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman offered any improvement in 
the terms to the Midland Company ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I find it rather diffi- 
cult to answer that Question without 
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carry them in mind; but if the hon. 
Member will write to me I shall be 
happy to give him information. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—CASE OF FRANK STOCK- 
WELL—SENTENCE ON A OHILD. 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will state the reason for remitting 
any portion of the sentence on a boy 
named Frank Stockwell, sentenced by 
Baron Pollock, at Reading, to a month’s 
imprisonment, without hard labour, for 
setting fire to hay ricks ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 
soon as I was aware that a child of seven 
years old had been imprisoned for a 
month, I wrote to the learned Judge, a 
most humane man, on the subject, and 
he said, in reply—‘‘I shall ‘feel very 
much pleased if you can do better for 
him than I could.” Subsequently, I 
wrote to the Governor and the Chaplain 
of the prison to report to me specially 
upon the case. The Chaplain’s Report 
has been received. He says— 


“ According to the Prison Rules, the boy was 
allowed one hour's school with other juveniles, 
if any ; but there were none in the prison when 
Stockwell arrived. Subsequently, a boy of 14 
years of age was sentenced to a month’s im- 
prisonment, so that the present class of juveniles 
consisted of two. But for the one hour’s in- 
struction the child has the rest of 24 hours in 
solitary confinement, except for most casual in- 
terruption. I am very decidedly of opinion 
that thisis not morally healthy for the child. I 
gather from my own observation, and from the 
schoolmaster, that Stockwell is not sharp, but 
rather idle, and without any show of appli- 
cation, and, if anything, dull, and even appa- 
rently sullen, which, I take it, means that he 
feels strange in a strange place. He is not 
quick of speech, and also seems as if he knew 
what it was to be in fear ofa scolding. I find 
nothing artful or vicious about him, I have 
studied him much, owing to the bad opinion 
held of him by the Vicar of the parish. I have 
talked to him quietly, and he has admitted he 
was sorry for what he did, and that he would be 
a better boy. I am quite sure the boy lighted 
the hay-rick to see how it would burn, but 
never dreamt of the probable consequence, and 
ran away frightened. I have a very strong 
opinion of the unsuitability of the prison for 
such a child, and I should greatly rejoice if it 
were thought better to give the boy a second 
birching and discharge him. Such a case as 
this is for home treatment.” 


Before this communication was received 
the child had been in prison—practically 
in solitary confinement—for nearly three 
weeks ; and I do not think that any- 
body in this House will condemn my 
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conduct when I decided that the best 
thing to do was to discharge the child. 
I wish those who pass sentences of this 
kind would remember what solitary con- 
finement is as applied to a child of 
tender years. It is a most terrible—I 
think improper—punishment. I have 
known a case in which a child suffered 
so dreadfully from solitary confinement 
that the warder took him into his own 
house—a breach of prison discipline— 
which I had not the heart to condemn. 


The Income Taz. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS) — POLAND 
STREET WORKHOUSE—MR. BLISS. 


Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the Guardians of the 
Poland Street Workhouse of the West- 
minster Union have unanmously decided 
to suspend Mr. W. J. D. Bliss from the 
office of master of that workhouse ; whe- 
ther the Local Government Board have 
confirmed, or propose to confirm, that 
suspension; and, how soon their deci- 
sion will be made known ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: It is true 
that the Guardians of the Westminster 
Union unanimously suspended Mr. Bliss 
from the office of Master of the Poland 
Street Workhouse. We have since com- 
municated with Mr. Bliss and the Guar- 
dians on the subject; and on the 26th 
of this month we received from the 
Guardians their reply to the explanation 
which had been furnished by Mr. Bliss. 
That letter is now under our considera- 
tion, and we will very shortly inform 
the Guardians of our decision. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME TAX 
—ASSESSMENTS UNDER SCHEDULED. 

Mr. LEAHY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he is aware that it is 
the practice of Mr. Turner, surveyor of 
taxes at Tralee, and other surveyors in 
Ireland, to increase, year after year, the 
assessment for income tax on traders 
under Schedule D, without assigning 
any reason for so doing until appealed 
against, at very considerable trouble and 
expense to the trader; and, whether, 
when the assessment is once fixed, it 
can be so arbitrarily increased by those 
officers ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: This Question only 
appeared on the Paper to-day. Assess- 
ments under Schedule D are only fixed 
for one year, and it is the duty of the 
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surveyors to increase them if they ap- 
pear to be insufficient, ample opportunity 
of appeal against such increase being 
given by law. Ifthe hon. Member will 
communicate to me the particulars of 
any case of apparently arbitrary assess- 
ment at Tralee it shall be at once in- 
quired into. 


IRELAND—THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, DUBLIN. 


Mr. MAURICE BROOKS asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
can say if some one of the architectural 

lans for the Science and Art Museum, 
Dublin, will be adopted before the Pro- 
rogation of Parliament ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I hope it may be 
possible to decide this matter before the 
House rises; but I can give no promise, 
as the decision depends, in part at 
least, on the result of certain valuations 
now being made. 

Mr. DAWSON: Seeing the great 
delay there is in getting a building up 
in Dublin, and seeing the promptness 
with which the First Commissioner of 
Works is going to proceed with the 
works at Westminster Hall, I would ask 
him whether he would not take the Irish 
Museum into his hands also ? 


EGYPT—THE MUDIR HUSSEIN WASIF. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has noticed the following 
statement, in a Despatch from Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd to Mr. Egerton, dated 11th 
May 1884 :— 


“In the early days of September 1883 a 
serious robbery had been committed in the Pro- 
vince of Garbieh. The mudir accordingly ar- 
rested about seventy persons of the locality, 
including many sheiks and other respectable 
persons. They were all put in prison, and 
tortured in the most barbarous manner. They 
were thumbscrewed, tied up to beams by their 
feet and by their fingers, and were kourbashed 
to such an extent that two unfortunate men 
were said to have died under the operation. It 
was with great difficulty that I succeeded in 
getting an English Officer, attached to the Mi- 
nistry of the Interior, sent-down to assist the 
mudir in the inquiry he was making. The 
result of this inquiry proved that there was no 
evidence of any description against any of the 
accused, but that many of them had been forced, 
under torture by the mudir’s subordinates, to 
sign prepared confessions, implicating them- 
selves and other prisonors in the robbery. I 
have but to add that it was only by calling for 
the support of our Government that I was able 
to obtain the removal of this mudir, who was 
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immediately promoted to be Governor General 
of Eastern Soudan ; ”’ 

whether, in the original Despatch, the 
name of this mudir was suppressed ; and, 
if not, why it is in the published Docu- 
ment; and, whether he can give the 
House some assurance that this official 
is no longer employed by the Egyptian 
Government either as a governor or as @ 
mudir, or in any other capacity ? 

Mr. HEALY, before this Question 
was answered, said, he would like to 
ask the noble Lord whether he was 
aware that there was no essential differ- 
ence between the conduct of the Mudir 
and Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s own conduct in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a proper Question to be asked. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The name of the Mudir referred to is 
not given in the original despatch ; but 
the evidence shows him to have been 
Hussein Wasif Pasha, who, as I have 
already informed the House, is no longer 
in the employment of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
ARREST OF MR. CHANCE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is he aware that Mr. Chance wholly 
denies the allegations of the policeman 
who arrested him, and declared that, on 
seeing Alice Carroll, he at once told her 
he was solicitor for Mr. O’Brien, M.P., 
and that he wanted her evidence about 
Bolton, and that he denies the statement 
about being sent by Mallon ; and, will 
the Government grant an inquiry, sworn 
or otherwise, into the arrest, or rely 
solely on the policeman’s version of the 
matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This Question, 
the hon. Member knows, only appeared 
this morning; but I think I have an 
adequate answer to it. There are 
two ways in which a person in the 
position of a constable acting wrongly 
may be dealt with. He may be dealt 
with criminally, if the case comes within 
the law; or he may be dealt with by 
the Head of the Department by way of 
punishment or dismissal. In the pre- 
sent case, I am advised that the con- 
stable cannot be proceeded against cri- 
minally, and the other branch of the 
case is to be dealt with by the Chief 
Commissioner. Assuming that the con- 
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stable was told by the Carrolls what he 
says he was told, I see no reason for 
holding that he acted otherwise than he 
ought. He had a most responsible duty 
to discharge, and I think he acted as he 
was in duty bound to act. If the arrest 
was unwarranted, and if Mr. Chance 
feels aggrieved, as I hear he does, he 
may take an action against the constable 
for unwarranted arrest, and so elicit the 
facts on oath. 

Mr. HEALY: If he takes such an 
action, will the Government defend him 
and pay his damages ? 


[No reply. ] 


ITALY—CONFISCATION OF THE PRO- 
PAGANDA PROPERTY. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
been informed of the resolutions of the 
Irish Catholic Hierarchy, against the 
confiscation of the Propaganda property 
in Italy; and, whether any communica- 
tions, in reference to the Propaganda 

roperty, have been linia by the 
ritish Government to the Government 
of Italy since questions on the subject 
were asked in this House three months 


ago? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not any 
particular cognizance of the resolutions 
to which the hon. Member refers; but 
I am aware that the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy consider themselves and their 
Church materially aggrieved. That is 
the substantial part of the Question. 
With respect to the latter part of it, I 
have to say that the British Ambassador 
in Rome was directed, some time back, 
to make any representations to the Go- 
vernment of Italy which he could make 
with propriety and which might appear 
to be useful. He was also instructed to 
have some regard to what was done by 
the Representatives of the other Powers. 
The Ambassador has not seen any such 
opportunity ; and I am informed that no 
Power has been in a position to make 
representations to the Italian Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask whether the 
United States Congress did not pass Re- 
solutions on the subject, and has not the 
Ambassador of the United States taken 
action, if no other Power has ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am really not 
aware what Resolutions the United 
States Congress passed ; but if they did 
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pass such a Resolution, it would not in 
any degree modify the statement I have 
made, which was with regard to repre- 
sentations of the Powers to the Italian 
Government. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give Notice 
that on the Diplomatic Vote the hon. 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. Par- 
nell) will call further attention to this 
subject. 


Conference. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will now state to the House the 
nature of the financial proposals made 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers to the Con- 
ference in order to pay the costs of the 
bombardment of Alexandria and the 
evacuation of the Soudan, and restore 
equilibrium to the Egyptian Budget? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has on this occasion done what he 
has done on some other occasions—he 
compels me to repeat an answer which I 
have given him formerly, and in regard 
to which I have no option. It would 
be a breach of understanding and a 
breach of faith with the Conference, in- 
dependently of anything else, if any 
communication with regard to the pro- 
ceedings within it were made during the 
time that Conference has its sitting. 
But I may take the opportunity which 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman 
affords me to say with much regret, and 
to my own disappointment and to that 
of the House, that the Conference which 
met to-day was informed by the French 
Ambassador that he was not in posses- 
sion of sufficient instructions, and that 
he had to request a further adjournment 
until Saturday. To that request, under 
the circumstances, there could be but 
one answer ; and perhaps I may say this 
—though I have no doubt it is a disap- 
pointment to the House to receive the 
intelligence—yet those who have paid 
attention to what has been passing in 
France within the last few days will be 
prepared for it—it will be seen that the 
French Cabinet has been placed in a 
peculiar position with regard to domestic 
concerns. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: In 
consequence of that answer I am obliged 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
course he proposes to take with a view 
of giving the House an opportunity, 
before the Prorogation, of pronouncing 
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an opinion on the proceedings of the 
Conference ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, Sir, 
it would be premature if I were to en- 
deavour to explain precisely the course 
of the proceedings we should adopt until 
the Conference shall arrive at a decision. 
We shall not lose a moment after that ; 
but I am in the confident hope that the 
House will not be put to any practical 
inconvenience. We shall not lose a 
moment in telling the House both what 
the Conference has done, and likewise 
what we intend to do, with a view to 
redeeming the pledge which I gave the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman in a position 
to say whether it is probable that he will 
have to submit a proposal to the House 
upon which its judgment will have to 
be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I think 
it would not be advantageous to state 
what is probable or what is improbable, 
for it would probably be the cause of 
further disappointment. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: With 
regard to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the reason for declining 
to answer my Question as to the financial 
proposals was that it would be a breach 
of faith with the Conference, I beg to 
ask him whether it is not the fact that 
out of the four main heads of the 
proposals now before “the Powers, 
three—namely, that with regard to the 
evacuation by the British troops; that 
of the extra powers proposed to be given 
to the Debt Commissioners; and that 
with regard to the neutralization of 
Egypt and the Canal—have already been 
before this House; and whether he will 
explain what reasons exist for consider- 
ing that the communication of the finan- 
cial proposals to the House would be a 
greater breach of faith than the com- 
munication of the other proposals ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The other pro- 
posals are not before the Conference. 
The financial proposals are. 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT: I 
would ask the Prime Minister whether 
the House is to understand that the state- 
ment made by him, I think on the 23rd 
of June, that the proposals of the Go- 
vernment would be laid before the 
Powers, has not been carried out ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly they 
have been communicated to the Powers ; 
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but they have not been brought before 
the Conference, because the Conference 
is limited to the object which was de- 
scribed in the invitation. 

Mr. BOURKE: I should like to know 
whether any Papers will be laid on the 
Table at the same time as the right hon. 
Gentleman makes his Statement; be- 
cause it would be perfectly impossible 
for the House to gain even a slight 
notion of the case from the statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman, however 
clear they may be. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the other day that by far 
the most important part of these nego- 
tiations had taken place in the Commis- 
sion ; and I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man used the expression—‘‘ The chief 
labour with respect to this business has 
been performed by the Commission.” 
Of course, the Papers with respect to 
the Commission are now ready. At any 
rate, they might be presented at a few 
days’ notice; and I hope, therefore, the 
Foreign Office will be prepared with 
them at a very short Notice. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say that after the 
meeting on Saturday—that is to say, on 
Monday—he will be in a position to 
make a statement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: AIlTI can say is, 
that I hope it, and I expect it. I can- 
not go beyond that. With reference to 
what I said of the Commission, I did not 
say that the most important part of the 
labours was performed by the Commis- 
sion—I think I said it was the most 
laborious, requiring time, and a great 
deal of hard work. I quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that any state- 
ment would be inadequate to the object 
in view that did not deal with the 
operations of the Commission. I cannot 
undertake to say what Papers will be 
presented; but, undoubtedly, Papers 
giving what Her Majesty’s Government 
may think a full view of the case will be 
in readiness, and will be presented at 
once. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)—MR. 
W. H. SMITH’S WATCH. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Gir, I do not see 
the Home Secretary in his place; but, as I 
see the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, perhaps he will be able to answer 
my Question. It is, Whether he has 
observed in the public Press to-day that 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster lost his watch at a Con- 
servative meeting last night; and, whe- 
ther the Home Secretary will do his best 
to induce the police to take measures to 
prevent such an occurrence taking place 
again ? 

Mr. W."H. SMITH : I did not sup- 
pose the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton would have thought it 
necessary to bring any question affecting 
myself personally before the House. If 
IT had had any complaint to make against 
the police, or any application to make to 
the Government, I should have made it 
myself. But I wish to say that the cir- 
cumstance to which the hon. Gentleman 
alludes did not occur at the meeting, but 
outside the meeting, where the hon. 
Gentleman’s friends objected to my 
entering the meeting. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD. 

Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If the Government have 
come to any decision as to the future 
employment of Mr. Clifford Lloyd ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must appeal to 
the hon. Member to postpone this Ques- 
tion until Monday. I have only seen it 
this morning, and Lord Spencer is not in 
town. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY— 
STANDING ORDER 425a. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in whose name 
the following Notice of Motion stood on 
the Paper :— 

“That, for the remainder of the Session, the 
Standing Order of the 27th November, 1882, 
relating to Notices on going into Committee of 
Supply on Monday and Thursday, be extended 
to Friday and Saturday,” 
said: I wish to postpone my Motion until 
to-morrow, in order that we may ac- 
quaint ourselves more fully with the de- 
sire of the House upon the subject. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can say when the Diplomatic 
Vote will be taken; and, whether he 
will undertake that when it is taken it 
will be with Notice? It would be an 
immense convenience to a number of hon. 
Members if he could do so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid that 
until I am able to make the communica- 
tion to the House about the Conference, 
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on which the course of Business will 
somewhat depend, it would be idle to 
give any undertaking about the date of 
taking the Diplomatic Vote. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I cannot see what connection there is 
between the Conference and the Dip- 
lomatic Vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Conference 
may lead to a statement, and a statement 
to a debate; for a Notice of Motion 
might be given asking the Government 
for the redemption of the pledge they 
have already made, and that might 
render it necessary to interrupt the course 
of Business. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The Prime Minister will not take the 
Diplomatic Vote without Notice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 


PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BORLASE: I wish to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to the horrible smells in the 
**Aye”’ Lobby of this House to-day, 
and to the danger that must accrue to 
the Party therefrom ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DiILKE: The 
matter has nothing whatever to do with 
me. I understood, however, that the 
First Commissioner of Works had ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
subject, and I have not yet seen the Re- 
port of that Committee. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say, as Chairman of that 
Committee, that the Committee sat on two 
occasions and took evidence; but were 
not able to trace the cause of the nui- 
sance. They have, however, requested 
further assistance to be given them in 
the Recess in order to trace the origin 
of these smells. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I may 
say that, although I have not seen the 
Report of the Committee, I have already 
instructed the Local Government Board 
to place Inspectors at the service of the 
Committee. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE--BURGH POLICE AND 
HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

GenerAt Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
In the absence of the hon. and learned 
Member for Stafford (Mr. M‘Laren), I 
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beg to ask the Lord Advocate, Whether 
he intends to proceed further this Ses- 
sion with the Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) Bill? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Having regard to what 
passed in the discussion on Tuesday 
night, we could not hope, in the short 
period of this Session which remains, 
to pass this Bill through both Houses 
of Parliament; and, therefore, we are 
reluctantly obliged to abandon the in- 
tention of proceeding further with it 
now. [Mr. Warton: Hear, hear! } 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
MAJOR KITCHENER. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
friendly tribes near Agig on the Red 
Sea have been massacred by Osman 
Digna’s followers; and, whether Major 
Kitchener has gone to Dongola ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; it is not true that the friendly 
tribes have been massacred. Major 
Kitchener has gone to Dongola in order 
to open communications with the Kaba- 
bish Arabs. If the hon. Member will 
refer to “ Egypt, No. 25, 1884,” page 
113, he will find Papers on the subject. 


INDIA — REVENUE SETTLEMENT 
DEPARTMENT—NATIVE 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can inform the House what 
the answer was which was given to a 
Memorial or Letter forwarded by Mr. 
Rungiah Naider Garu in reference to 
the appointment of Messrs. Tarrant and 
Thornhill to offices in the Revenue 
Settlement Department, which offices 
the writer of the Memorial is said to 
contend are by the terms of the Royal 
Proclamation confined to Indian Na- 
tives; and, whether it is the case that 
the noble Lord, the former Secretary of 
State for India, desired that such in- 
fractions of the Proclamation should be 
pointed out to him? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: On the 9th of 
June I informed the hon, Member for 
Cavan County (Mr. Biggar) that Mr. 
Garu’s letter had been returned to him 
for submission through the Government 
of Madras, in accordance with fixed 
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rules. The Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil has disallowed the appointments of 
Messrs. Tarrant and Thornhill, which 
were made by the Madras Government, 
subject to the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. Natives of India have no ex- 
clusive right to such appointments in 
the Revenue Settlement Department, 
nor is there any Royal Proclamation to 
that effect. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
sas 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £49,031, begranted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1885, of Criminal Prosecu- 
tions and other Law Charges in Ireland, in- 
cluding certain allowances under the Act 15 & 
16 Vict. c. 83.’ 





Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £45,031, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 18865, of Criminal Pro- 
secutions and other Law Charges in Ireland, 
including certain Allowances under the Act 15 
& 16 Vict. c. 83.’""—(Mr. Small.) 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished, in a 
few words, to direct the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to a case which had been under the 
notice of the Irish Executive Govern- 
ment for the last six months, but in re- 
gard to which it had been found impos- 
sible to extract from them, up to the 
present moment, any other than a for- 
mal answer. He referred to the case of 
a man called Brian Kilmartin, who was 
now undergoing penal servitude for life 
at Chatham. The facts of the case were 
these. On the 5th of April, 1882, a 
land bailiff, named Kernaghan, was shot 
at, at 10 o’clock at night, on the Island 
of Arran, in the county of Galway, The 
year previously the same bailiff had been 
shot at, and a man named Varney was 
accused of the crime, and put on his 
trial; but, although the bailiff Kerna- 





ghan positively swore that Varney com- 
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mitted the offence, the jury acquitted 
him. On the 5th of April, 1882, this 
bailiff was shot at a second time, and, 
on his information, Brian Kilmartin 
was arrested, and lodged in gaol. He 
had been placed upon his trial in the 
month of December at the Winter 
Assizes at Sligo, and, on the unsupported 
evidence of Kernaghan, he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. He must go back now to what 
happened in the month of May, 1882. 
A young man named Thomas Gauly, 
between whom and Kilmartin there was 
a strong personal resemblance, and who 
resided on the Island of Arran with his 
mother, was evicted by Kernaghan. He 
suddenly fled from the Island and went 
to America, without telling his friends 
anything of his intention. He lived at 
Boston for a year, at the end of which 
time he died. On his death-bed he sent 
for a Roman Catholic clergyman, the 
Rev. Father Curran; and a little before 
his death, under the tremendous sanction 
of the last Sacrament, he confessed 
that he was the man who shot the 
bailiff Kernaghan, and that he was the 
man who had committed the crime for 
which Brian Kilmartin’ was now un- 
dergoing his sentence of penal servi- 
tude for life. Father Curran reported 
the matter to his ecclesiastical Chief, the 
Archbishop of Boston, at whose recom- 
mendation Father Curran lodged an 
affidavit, embodying the facts, with the 
British Vice Consul. The Committee 
had, therefore, these three facts—first, 
the statement of the doctor who at- 
tended the young man Gauly; secondly, 
a certificate of his death and burial; 
and, thirdly, the affidavit from the Rev. 
Father Curran that a man, in confession, 
had made a statement that he was the 
person who had fired the shot. There 
was also a certificate from the Arch- 
bishop of Boston that Father Ourran 
was duly ordained, and that any state- 
ment he made was worthy of complete 
belief. These documents fully established 
the guilt of Gauly, and the innocence of 
Kilmartin. Several months ago he (Mr. 
Sexton) had called attention to the case 
at the instance of the Rev. Father 
O’Donoghue, the parish priest of the 
Island of Arran, who was thoroughly 
convinced that Gauly was the man who 
fired the shot ; that the man now under- 
going penal servitude had nothing to do 
with the matter; but that it was a clear 
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case of mistaken identity. He had fre- 
quently applied to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to know what 
was to be done; but, up to the present, 
he had failed to receive anything beyond 
a formal answer.- He thought that was 
a favourable opportunity for extracting 
from the Government a statement of 
their intentions ; and he would impress 
upon the Committee that there were two 
points which went a long way towards 
establishing Kilmartin’s innocence. In 
the first place, the bailiff Kernaghan 
must have been a person with a very de- 
fective power of identification ; because, 
having been fired at on a previous occa- 
sion, he fully identified a particular 
person as the man who fired at him; 
but the man was unanimously acquitted 
by the jury. The time at which the 
shot was fired was 10 o’clock on a very 
dark night, when the identification of 
the assailant must have been a matter 
of difficulty, if not of impossibility. 
There was a further fact, that the man 
Gauly fled from the Island soon after 
the arrest of Kilmartin; that he was a 
man who, in his personal appearance, 
strongly resembled Kilmartin; and that 
he, together with his wife and mother, 
had been evicted from their farm by this 
very bailiff. Further, there was con- 
clusive evidence that he had confessed 
his guilt to the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man who attended him, and who ad- 
ministered to him the last rites of the 
Church. He (Mr. Sexton) had never 
heard a more conclusive case; and he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to in- 
form the Committee what he proposed 
to do with regard to it. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) has given an 
account of the additional documents with 
perfect accuracy, so far as Gauly’s con- 
fession, which was made some little time 
before his death, is concerned ; and I am 
also ready to admit that the hon. Mem- 
ber has not spoken too highly of the cha- 
racter of the Rev. Father Curran, who is 
a gentleman beyond all suspicion ; but I 
am, nevertheless, obliged to give an un- 
favourable answer to the appeal which 
has been made to me. The case has 
been very carefully gone through, as is 
necessary when the only fresh element 
in the matter is a declaration of guilt, 
unsupported by other circumstances on 
the part of a person who has not been 
tried. It must be quite clear to hon. Mem- 
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bers that the mere fact of the confession 
is not sufficient to absolve a person who 
has had a regular trial, because it is a 
very common thing for persons to charge 
themselves with crime. [Mr. Sexton: 
On their death bed?] - Such a thing is 
not unknown at all. Persons have been 
known to charge themselves with crimes 
even upon their death bed, especially in 
cases where it is possible that the person 
who made the declaration may not have 
regarded the act as highly criminal, and 
where his feeling for the person who 
had been condemned on account of such 
act was a feeling of genuine sympathy 
and pity, and not impossibly of admira- 
tion. That being so, it was necessary 
to go into the case very carefully, and 
to see what bearing this declaration of 
Gauly’s had on the evidence. The case 
was carefully gone into by the Judge 
who tried it. All the papers were sent 
to the Chief Secretary, whose sole func- 
tion it is to represent the mercy of the 
Crown, and the power which the Crown 
has of re-trying the case. [Mr. Sexron: 
Who was the Judge who tried it ?]} 
Judge Lawson. [ Cries of “Oh!” from 
the Lrish Members.| Yes; Judge Law- 
son, than whom, I must say, there is no 
abler nor juster Judge. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant went carefully into the case him- 
self; and as an application had been 
made to me in this House, and as it was 
not improbable that the question would 
come before the House upon the Esti- 
mates, His Excellency submitted the 
papers to me, and I studied them with 
great care. I may say that I entirely 
concur with the judgment of His Ex- 
celleney and of Judge. Lawson that the 
case stands quite complete, and separate 
from the confession of Gauly, and that 
that confession does not shake the case 
as it stands in the very least particular. 
I regret very much that this decision 
has been come to; but we have felt our- 
selves bound to arrive at it; and I do 
not consider that the House of Commons 
is a place where cases can be tried over 
again. I cannot, in the least, concur 
in the opinion of the hon. Member that 
the evidence of the bailiff was unsup- 
ported. I think it was supported by 
very material testimony indeed. I re- 
peat that I am sorry His Excellency had 
to arrive at this decision ; but I believe 
he could arrive at no other. 

Mr. SEXTON was bound to say that 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man was very different from that which 
he had a right to expect. It was ex- 
tremely disappointing in its result, and 
very extraordinary in its substance; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman had given 
such careful and exhaustive study to the 
case, he might have spoken for five 
minutes longer at the Table for the pur- 
pose of informing the Committee what 
the points were which had induced the 
Government to arrive at that decision. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
identification of this unfortunate man by 
Kernaghan, the bailiff, was not unsup- 
ported; but he had not told the Com- 
mittee how it was supported. His (Mr. 
Sexton’s) opinion was that in the essential 
facts of the identification the evidence 
of the bailiff, Kernaghan, stood alone. 
On a previous occasion, the same man, 
having been shot at, fully identified a 
man named Varney as his assailant; but 
the identification was so weak, and so 
little worthy of credence, that, although 
the bailiff swore positively, and the jury 
had both men before them, one in the 
dock and the other in the witness-box, 
they unanimously gave a verdict of ac- 
quittal. How did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman explain that fact? There was 
another fact; this youth Gauly, who 
died in Boston, had been evicted from 
his farm, together with his mother, a few 
months before the bailiff was fired at, 
and evicted, too, at the hands of this 
very individual. There they had evi- 
dence of motive in regard to the man 
who confessed his guilt. It was not 
asserted that Kilmartin, or any member 
of his family, ever suffered any wrong 
at the hands of Kernaghan; whereas, 
on the other hand, the man Gauly had 
sustained a grievous wrong at the hands 
of the bailiff. How did the right hon. 
Gentleman deal with the sudden flight 
of Gauly? There was no doubt that 
Gauly had suddenly fled from the coun- 
try, without informing his family or his 
friends where he was going. Then, 
again, was it denied that there was 
a strong physical resemblance between 
the youth Gauly, who fled to America, 
and the man Kilmartin, now lying 
in Chatham Gaol? Was it denied that 
the attack took place at 10 o’clock on 
a dark night, when even the sharpest 
man might very well have been mis- 
taken? The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that it was common for persons, 
who were ill or dying, from motives of 
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sympathy, or admiration for prisoners 
who were found guilty of crime, to make 
statements which were untrue. He 
thought that such a case would be heard 
of very rarely indeed; and would any- 
body who was acquainted with the Ca- 
tholic religion, who knew that a man on 
the point of death, confessing to his 
priest under the sacred seal of the Sacra- 
ment, the most solemn and awful cere- 
mony known to persons who professed 
the Roman Catholic faith—would any- 
body tell him that a man, under such 
circumstances, would be prepared to 
enter eternity, and appear before his 
Maker with a falsehood upon his lips, 
or that he would accuse himself of a 
crime which he had not committed, 
necessarily believing that such an ac- 
cusation would condemn him to eternal 
damnation? Any man who was ac- 
quainted with the forms of the Catholic 
religion must be of opinion that the 
confession made to Father Curran was 
a sincere and honest confession of guilt, 
and must be driven to the conclusion 
that the youth Gauly, who died in Bos- 
ton, was the man who fired the shot, 
and not the unfortunate man who was 
now undergoing penal servitude for life. 
On considering the whole of the evi- 
dence, documentary and otherwise, only 
one conclusion could be arrived at. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT confessed that 
he had heard the reply of his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary with regret. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not seem 
to imply that there could be any doubt 
as to the facts. This was the first he 
had heard of the case; but, from the 
statements which had been made, it 
certainly appeared to him far more 
probable that the man Kilmartin was 
not guilty of the crime. The probability 
was extremely strong that a confession 
made upon a death-bed was a true con- 
fession ; and he therefore hoped that the 
case might not be ended in that House, 
but that there might yet be some fresh 
inquiry. It was not very long ago that 
in England a man imprisoned for mur- 
der was released from imprisonment 
upon the confession of a man named 
Peace, who was himself of notoriously 
bad character and a convicted murderer. 
The case was inquired into, and Peace’s 
confession was accepted. In this case 
the doubt was in favour of the prisoner ; 
and if there were to be an error at all, 
it was far better that it should not be 
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on the side of keeping an innocent man 
in prison. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped that the Government would take 
up the matter seriously. He had no 
doubt in his own mind that the man 
now in prison under a sentence of penal 
servitude for life was as innocent of 
firing at, and attempting to murder the 
bailiff, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary himself. He had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that 
all the circumstances, apart from any 
case of proof accepted at the trial, 
showed that the man who had since 
then accused himself must probably have 
been guilty of the crime which he con- 
fessed; whereas there was no evidence 
whatever, except the identification by 
the bailiff, to criminate the man who 
had been convicted. There was primd 
facte evidence that the man who made the 
confession was guilty, and not the man 
who was in gaol. He had had a good 
deal of experience from time to time in 
regard to this class of confession—state- 
ments made to priests and others by 
persons on the point of death. He 
knew perfectly well that the greatest 
solemnity prevailed on such occasions, 
and it was absurd to present to him the 
idea that a Catholic would have con- 
fessed to his priest that he had been 
guilty of an attempt to murder an indi- 
vidual, for which another person was 
suffering at the time, if he was alto- 
gether innocent, or that he would have 
died leaving his spiritual adviser under 
that impression. The impression con- 
veyed to his mind was that it was much 
more likely the jury and Judge Lawson 
were wrong. Toask him to believe that 
a true case had been put forward on the 
trial of Kilmartin, or that the verdict of 
the jury was right, when upon his death- 
bed, or immediately before it, the man 
Gauly had confessed to his priest and 
spiritual adviser, under the seal of the 
Sacrament, that he was the guilty per- 
son, was perfectly absurd. He ventured 
to say that there was no place out- 
side the House of Commons where a 
confession, under such circumstances, 
would not be received as the truth. 
He hoped the matter would not be lost 
sight of for a moment by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was not in the habit 
of mixing in disputes of this kind, or 
even of speaking in the House on sub- 
jects upon which he had no strong feel- 
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ing; but he was prepared to say deliber- 
ately—although, of course, his asser- 
tion might be taken for what it was 
worth—that having had great experi- 
ence in cases of this kind, he was as 
convinced as he was of his own exist- 
ence that the individual now under sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life was a 
perfectly innocent man, and that the 
man who had accused himself was the 
only guilty man in the matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to express 
all possible respect for the religious feel- 
ings of hon. Members who professed the 
Roman Catholic faith. It was well 
known that he was opposed to the policy 
of the Church of Rome; but no man 
ever heard him express any disrespect 
for the religious feelings of hon. Mem- 
bers belonging to that Church. But, as 
an English Member—the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright)—had 
taken the same view as hon. Members 
from Ireland who had spoken, he (Mr. 
Newdegate) wished, as an English Mem- 
ber, to express his sincere hope that the 
House would not attempt to arrogate to 
itself the privilege of pardon which was 
vested in the Crown. Let the Minister of 
the Crown exercise that privilege, and be 
responsible to the country for the exer- 
cise of it; but he deprecated most sin- 
cerely the idea of the House arrogating 
to itself functions superior to those of a 
Court of Law. He had himself, under 
the Act of 1866, been subjected to pecu- 
niary penalties for prosecuting a person 
who arrogated to himself the right to 
sit in that House until he had gone 
through the forms prescribed by law. 
He lamented that circumstance, and, 
perhaps, it had no bearing upon the 
present case. This was a case in which 
the Crown had exercised an undoubted 
discretion vested in itself, and in its 
immediate advisers; and that which he 
deprecated was that the House should 
attempt to constitute itself a superior 
tribunal, not only to the Courts of 
Law, but superior to the Crown, so 
far as the privileges of the Crown 
were concerned. He maintained that 
if the House of Commons was to lend 
itself to either of those courses it 
would be distinctly violating the funda- 
mental terms of the Constitution, and it 
was upon that ground, and because he 
held that the Minister of the Crown was 
sufficiently responsible, that he could see 
no reason why the House should incur 
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the danger of a just imputation of trans- 
gressing and invading the functions and 
the duties of another Estate of the 
Realm. 

Mx. T. P. O°CONNOR wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that the position taken by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) was not that which was 
taken up by the Chief Secretary. On 
the contrary, the right hon. Gentleman 
went into the merits of the case. He 
would further remind the hon. Member 
that the Irish Members were not at- 
tempting to interfere with the exercise 
of the mercy of the Crown. They had 
no power to do so, even if they felt in- 
clined, and they were only calling upon 
the Crown to exercise that mercy. With 
regard to the general principle, it was 
one of the platitudes of Parliament that 
Parliament was not a Court of Appeal. 
It was a platitude which had no mean- 
ing exceptin the mind of the hon. Mem- 
ber. It was one of the highest functions 
of that House to represent every griev- 
ance of every subject of Her Majesty 
throughout the Realm, and it was 
the right of every Member to ven- 
tilate those grievances and see them re- 
dressed. If any hon. Member was con- 
scious of any injustice done by a Court 
of Law, it was his duty to bring it be- 
fore Parliament as a high Court of Ap- 
peal. The platitudes of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire had now 
been as often repeated as the celebrated 
illustration of King Charles’s head by 
Mr. Dick, which was so familiar to 
everybody. Parliament was the bighest 
Court of Appeal in the Realm, and 
every Member had a right to bring any 
case of grievance into that Court of Ap- 
peal. He had been much surprised at 
the answer of the Chief Secretary, and 
his surprise was not unmixed with in- 
dignation, although the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman was characteristic 
ot the whole attitude of the Government 
with regard to the administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland. It was a mistake to 
substitute the blind fury of revenge for 
the calm strength of men who were 
anxious to govern in accordance with 
justice. The Chief Secretary, as a literary 
man, and accustomed to write about 
various matters, might be supposed to 
have something of a sympathetic nature ; 
but he had noticed that whenever the 
Chief Secretary spoke about the reli- 
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gious feelings of the Irish people he in- 
variably introduced something that was 
absurdly and grotesquely wrong. There 
was not aman who had any knowledge 
of the feeling of the Irish people who 
did not know that a man on the brink 
of the grave, receiving the last Sacra- 
ment, and being on the point of death, 
would not be prepared to perjure him- 
self. He maintained that such an asser- 
- tion was so grotesque as to be almost 
beyond the bounds of imagination. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would pay attention to these remarks. 
[Mr. Trevetyan: I am doing so.| The 
right hon. Gentleman must be even an 
abler man than he gave him credit for 
if he was able to pay attention to the 
debate and carry on a conversation at 
the same time. What he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) asserted was, that anybody 
who had any acquaintance with the feel- 
ings of the Irish Catholics would be pre- 
pared to say that it was not within the 
bounds of reason and probability that a 
man who was receiving the last Sacra- 
ment would be guilty of an atrocious 
lie, and perjure himself by confessing a 
crime of which he was innocent. He 
challenged the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, now seated beside the right 
hon. Gentleman, who, although not a 
Catholic, knew something about Ireland 
and Irish Catholics—he challenged the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to get up 
and say he agreed with the Chief Seere- 
tary that it was at all probable an Irish 
Catholic, receiving the last Sacrament, 
and within a few hours of his death, 
would pledge himself to what he knew 
to be a wilful lie. That was a deliberate 
challenge. Such an assumption could 
only show the grotesque ignorance of 
the man who made it in regard to the 
feelings of the Irish people. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were speaking of the 
religious feelings or sentiments of the 
Hindoos or Mahomedans of India, among 
whom he had spent some years of his 
life, he would not have been guilty of 
so great a misrepresentation. He saw 
another right hon. Gentleman upon the 
Front Opposition Bench, who was in 
Ireland once as Chief Secretary (Sir 
Robert Peel). He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman to get up and say whe- 
ther he agreed with the Chief Secretary 
that an Irish Catholic, within a few mi- 
nutes of his death, would receive the 
Sacrament of penance and forgiveness 
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for all his sins, and then would add to 
his soul the sin ofa lie on his death bed? 
Would the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General,, or the right hon. Member for 
Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel), deny that 
they had in this case, besides a confes- 
sion made under solemn and convincing 
surroundings, a motive on the part of 
the man who confessed the crime. In 
the second place, there was the case of 
the man, which went to prove the truth 
of his story as well as his own confes- 
sion. He had absconded from the 
Island almost immediately after the 
crime was committed, and there was evi- 
dence that before doing so he made no 
communication with his relatives or 
friends. In the third place, there was 
the fact that, in addition to the confes- 
sion, the man who was convicted bore 
a strong resemblance to the man who 
confessed, and the fact that Gauly ran 
away in the interval between the arrest 
of Kilmartin and the trial was a strong 
additional testimony of the conscious- 
ness in his mind that he was guilty. 
They had the fact that the men re- 
sembled each other, the further fact that 
the crime was committed in a dark hour 
of the night, that the identification was 
confined to one witness, and that he was 
a witness so weak on the question of 
identification that on a previous occasion 
his evidence against the person whom 
he accused of a similar crime was dis- 
believed by the jury. He would venture 
to say that there was not a single 
Member of that House who had listened 
to the case who did not consider that the 
Chief Secretary’s attitude in this matter 
was shameful to the Administration of 
which he was a Member. He knew that 
a great deal of crime had been commit- 
ted in Ireland between the years 1882 
and 1883. He deplored the fever of 
crime which had taken place; but it 
ought to be remembered that, as had 
happened in France, the red terror had 
been succeeded by a white terror equally 
terrible, so in Ireland the red terror had 
been succeeded by a white terror, and 
there was not a man who did not be- 
lieve that Her Majesty’s Government 
were now retaining in penal servitude a 
man who was wholly innocent of the 
crime imputed to him. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
dealing with a matter of this kind, it 
certainly requires the calmest exercise 
of judicial faculties, and I hope that it 
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will not be approached in the spirit of 
the speech to which we have just listened. 
We are, however, used to the violent 
and abusive language in which the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) has indulged. 

Mr. HEALY: Sir Arthur Otway, I 
rise to Order. I wish to know whether 
the expression which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has used is in Order ? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
has spoken of the violent and abusive 
language of my hon. Friend. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot say that 
the words used by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman are out of Order. I 
have often heard language to the same 
effect used in this House. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should like to know what hon. Members 
opposite would say if I applied the 
epithet ‘‘shameful” to them, as the 
hon. Member has applied to the conduct 
of my right hon. Friend? He has dis- 
tinctly charged my right hon. Friend 
and the Government of Ireland with 
exercising a white terror. Probably the 
hon. Member does not consider that 
violent and abusive language. I do; 
and I say that habitually the language 
used by the hon. Member, and by hon. 
Members sitting by him, towards my 
right hon. Friend is violent, abusive, 
and most unjustifiable. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” 
from the Irish Members.| Well, that is 
my opinion. I dare say that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite do not share it. I am 
quite as much against white terror as 
hon. Members opposite; and I am glad 
to hear, for the first time, that they do 
not approve of red terror. At the same 
time, I must say that I have heard very 
little from those hon. Gentlemen in de- 
nouncing red terror since I have been in 
Office. I can only say that this is not 
the spirit in which a question of this 
kind is to be approached. It is a very 
serious thing to reconsider, in a matter 
of this description, the deliberate de- 
cision of a Judicial Tribunal. I say, in 
spite of what has been affirmed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, whether it be the 
Irish Government, or whether it be the 
English Government, there is no duty 
they undertake with a graver sense of 
responsibility than that of revising or in- 
quiring into the sentences passed by the 
Judges. Although, of course, I do not 
deny for a moment the right of any 
Member of Parliament to bring forward 
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a matter of this kind, still I assert that 
it is most inconvenient, and almost im- 
possible, for this House, upon ex parte 
statements, or even upon an argument 
upon the case, to arrive at any proper 
decision upon the matter. Now, I have 
every day to deal with such matters, and 
Ican assure hon. Gentlemen that if they 
were to attempt to discuss the questions 
I have every day to deal with, days 
would not suffice for discussing and 
arguing, in a public Assembly, the vari- 
ous points which are raised in a string 
of questions of this kind. What is the 
present case? As I understand it, a 
man has been convicted upon evidence 
which, apart from this confession, has 
never been challenged. Nobody says 
that the evidence given at the trial was 
not such as might well have satisfied the 
jury ; and if it satisfied the jury, then 
the sentence was justified. 

Mr. SEXTON: We impeach the evi- 
dence of the bailiff, which was the sole 
evidence in the case, on the ground that 
his previously sworn evidence, in identi- 
fication of a man alleged to have com- 
mitted a similar crime, was not believed 
by the jury, and the prisoner was ac- 
quitted. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member may impeach the evidence ; 
but surely, in such a case, the evidence of 
the man who was shot at was very 
strong evidence. What is now wanted 
is to get in the confession of another 
person, who says that he committed the 
crime. It is supposed, apparently, that 
the confession of this man is an unex- 
ampled and conclusive case. Now, in- 
stances of confessions of this character, 
entirely unfounded, are very numerous. 

Mr. SEXTON: No. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member chooses to say ‘‘ No.” I, 
who have to deal with these matters, say 
a 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Were they 
dying declarations ? 

Strk WILLIAM HARCOURT: On 
the whole, I should say that dying de- 
clarations are a great deal more sus- 
picious than other confessions. | ‘‘Oh! a 
Really, if hon. Members opposite wil 
only be calm and patient, and hear what 
I have to say, they will have ample op- 
portunity by-and-bye of replying to me. _ 
The man who is dying has nothing to 
suffer in this world, at all events, 
[Oh!’] If hon. Members opposite 
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wish the matter to be discussed, they 
are pursuing a very improper method of 
disposing of a question of this kind. I 
am only endeavouring to say what my 
experience of cases of this kind—cases 
in which there has been no question of 
Party sentiment, or religious prejudice 
—has been. It would, however, be en- 
tirely ridiculous to discuss the question 
on the basis on which the hon. Gentle- 
man has put it—that the declarations of 
Irish Catholics are to be treated other- 
wise than those of English Protestants. 
I regard the one with neither more nor 
less favour than the other; but we are 
bound to pay respect to all the circum- 
stances which surround it. In the first 
place, the confession of a man that he 
has committed a crime, for which an- 
other man has been convicted and 
punished, is a very serious matter in- 
deed. No doubt, such a confession 
throws a grave primd facie doubt upon 
the conviction. But it is not, and ought 
not to be, regarded as conclusive. It is 
nothing of the kind There are great 
temptations, under certain circumstances, 
to make a confession of that character. 
I have known several cases of confes- 
sions made by men under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SEXTON: Dying confessions ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have answered the word “dying” al- 
ready. I say that dying confessions are 
not to be regarded ditferently from a 
confession made by a man who is not 
dying, because the man who is dying 
has nothing to fear, so far, at least, as 
this world is concerned. Dying con- 
fessions are most of all suspicious on 


occasions of this kind. I have known! 


how confessions have sometimes been 
made. It may have been that the man 
who confessed had already received 
penal servitude for life, and he would 
know that he had no more favour to 
expect; but he thinks that he can 
benefit a friend by making a confession 
of this kind. Such declarations have 
been made from time to time, and I 
have had to examine them, and I have 
found them totally unfounded. Hon. 
Members would be astonished if they 
knew, as well as I do, the circumstances 
under which confessions of this kind 
have been made. The motive is not 
difficult to conjecture. The man knows 
that he has nothing to suffer in making 
such a confession. He is already beyond 
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the reach of justice; and if under a 
sentence, for instance, of death, he 
knows that he has nothing more to fear. 
He wants no protection against the con- 
sequence of making a false confession. 
Therefore, I say, having had a consider- 
able amount of experience in matters of 
this kind, that they must all of them 
be carefully examined. No doubt a 
confession arouses a strong presumption, 
in the first instance, against the sentence. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to in- 
quire into the whole facts of the case, and 
see whether the circumstances of the 
case itself corroborate the confession. I 
have had to consider cases in which the 
surrounding circumstances have corro- 
borated the confession, and the man 
who has been innocently convicted has 
been pardoned. But there have been 
cases of true confession, and cases of 
false confession ; and it has required the 
most careful judgment and the most 
anxious exercise of the judicial faculty 
to determine to which of the two classes 
of cases the confession belongs. It can 
only be done by a very careful and im- 
partial examination, and by considering 
the confession together with all the facts 
which led to the conviction. If it were 
once assumed that those charged with 
the duty did not bring to the perform- 
ance of the task those qualities which 
are necessary to its performance, the 
assumption would condemn the system 
of administering the prerogative of 
mercy. It has been found that the ad- 
ministration of the prerogative of mercy 
can only be effectually discharged by 
leaving it in a very few hands. We 
cannot dispose of matters of this kind 
by a debate—even if it be most calmly 
and carefully conducted—in a popular 
Assembly. We could not hope to arrive 
at a fair and just conclusion upon it 
without a most laborious comparison of 
particulars in each individual case. I 
believe Earl Spencer will not deliberately 
refuse to give weight to the important 
circumstances of a confession of this 
character. Indeed, if it were believed 
that Earl Spencer would not examine 
into the surrounding circumstances of 
the case, there would be no use in argu- 
ing the matter further. If, on the other 
hand, hon. Members opposite are dis- 
posed, as I believe the majority of this 
House will be disposed, to entrust the 
Executive Government with the dis- 
charge of this duty, and to leave the 
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matter within their responsibility, then 
I believe the House will be of opinion 
that, however right it may have been to 
call attention to such a case, the ultimate 
judgment must rest with those who alone 
are capable of forming a judgment 
upon it. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that as 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) had referred to him he should 
like to say a word upon the subject. 
The Home Secretary had commenced 
his remarks by saying that it was ne- 
cessary to approach the subject in a calm 
and judicial spirit, and then he pro- 
ceeded to point out that his experience 
upon the subject gave him a vast supe- 
riority over any other man in the House. 
From that point the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, instead of approach- 
ing the question in the calm and judicial 
spirit he had suggested, proceeded to 
use language towards the Irish Mem- 
bers, which, if it had been used against 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Irish Go- 
vernment, would have been received 
with a torrent of disapprobation. Now, 
any hon. Member who had sat in the 
House during the last three months 
must have heard cases submitted to the 
House which had certainly startled Eng- 
lish Members. He did not shrink from 
that declaration. The hon. Gentleman 
had talked about white terror. There 
could be no doubt whatever that the 
system of Government in Ireland at this 
moment, and during the last three years, 
had been most repugnant to English feel- 
ing; and what must it be to the Irish 
people? [A laugh.] The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
sneered and laughed at his remark; he 
was in the habit of doing so; but it 
would not have the least effect upon him 
(Sir Robert Peel), nor would it prevent 
him from saying what he was entitled to 
say in that House. He would only take 
this one case which had been brought 
under the attention of the House of 
Commons. He knew the difficulties 
which his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary had to contend against. No 
doubt he had to deal with difficult cases 
day by day, and he admired the ad- 
mirable way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had dealt with them, and the 
tact and temper which he had displayed. 
He had told the right hon. Gentleman 
80 himself on more than one occasion ; 
but here was a case where the hon. 
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Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) told 
them that a person whom he believed 
to have been really guilty, on escaping 
to America and dying abroad, confessed 
that he was guilty of the commission of 
a particular crime. Upon his death 
bed, in the presence of a Roman Catholic 
priest, this man declared that he was 
the person who committed the crime, 
and that it was not the person who had 
been convicted in Ireland. His right 
hon. Friend, nevertheless, said that he 
attached no weight or trust to such a 
death-bed confession. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
eretary said that in regard to death-bed 
confessions he would have attached just 
as much weight to that of a Protestant 
as that of a Catholic. Now, he (Sir 
Robert Peel) had had some experience 
of Ireland and the Irish people many 
years ago ; and he was bound to say that 
in his humble judgment, if a Roman 
Catholic upon his death bed, and in the 
presence of his priest, were to make a 
declaration that he himself had unhap- 
pily committed a crime for which another 
had been convicted, he (Sir Robert Peel) 
would be far more inclined—and he said 
it as a Protestant—to place weight and 
confidence in the statement of that man, 
than he would be in a similar declara- 
tion made by a Protestant. He had 
lived for years in Catholic countries, 
and he firmly believed, if this man 
Gauly made the statement in question 
to a priest in the hope of receiving abso- 
lution after having escaped from Ireland 
in consequence of an attempt to commit 
murder, that his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary, and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland, 
would do well to consider whether it 
might not be necessary, not, as his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) said, to refrain 
from interference, but for the House of 
Commons to take the matter into their 
own hands. They did not seek to take 
from the Government the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy, nor the faculty 
which rested in the Crown of granting 
pardon. This was the case of a man 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
and he thought the House of Commons 
might well express an opinion upon the 
subjeet. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General would address the 
Committee in a very different spirit from 
that in which the Home Secretary, who 
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always had his sneers and his flouts 
whenever anybody differed from him, 
had addressed it, and that he would ad- 
dress himself to the point which had 
been submitted from the Irish Benches 
—namely, that the Government should 
exercise the power they had of inducing 
the Sovereign of the country to consider 
a question which in the Irish mind was 
entitled to consideration, and grant to 
this unhappy man a pardon. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN said, that 
a case had occurred not long ago in 
Manchester in which an Irishman was 
convicted and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life on a charge of murder— 
namely, shooting a policeman. After- 
wards, a man named Peace was tried 
for another murder, condemned, and 
subsequently hung for it; and that man 
confessed that he had committed the 
murder for which the Irishman had 
been sentenced to penal servitude. Upon 
that confession, of which there was no 
corroboration or anything else, the Go- 
vernment parduned the man under sen- 
tence of penal servitude, and even com- 
pensated him for the sufferings he had 
undergone. Surely this was a similar 
ease, if it was anything at all, of mis- 
taken identity. Did anybody in that 
House mean to say for a moment that 
the identification by the bailiff who had 
sworn to the man was so undoubted that 
it might not be a case of mistaken iden- 
tity ? It was not a case of political dis- 
pute, but something more—namely, of 
human life; because the case of a 
human being kept during the whole 
period of his life in slavery—for penal 
servitude was slavery—was surely worthy 
of something more than an answer 
stating that there had been a compari- 
son of papers by lawyers, and a balance 
of probability without any evidence 
whatever. Would it be too much for a 
rich country like this to send over to the 
priest at Boston, to the doctor who at- 
tended Gauly, and to the others who were 
acquainted with the facts of the case? 
It would be remembered that for the 
murder of a policeman in the attack on 
a police van at Manchester, several per- 
sons were convicted, including a man 
named Maguire, who was found guilty 
and sentenced to behung. It happened 
that he (Sir Edward Watkin) was on in- 
timate terms with one of the Judges who 
tried the case, and he saw that Judge off 
from the Manchester railway station on 
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his way to London. He remarked to the 
learned Judge, having heard the evi- 
dence in Court, that he did not believe 
the man Maguire was guilty. The Judge 
—it was Sir John Mellor—said that he 
himself had the gravest doubt upon the 
subject, and that he would require more 
conclusive evidence than had yet been 
given to convince him that Maguire was 
one of the persons who had murdered 
the policeman. The learned Judge fur- 
ther said that he intended to write to 
the Home Secretary upon the subject. 
By following up all the circumstances, 
it was afterwards proved to absolute 
demonstration that it was impossible for 
the man Maguire to have been in the 
Manchester Road on the day the police- 
man was murdered ; and on the Report 
of the Judge that he had grave doubts 
in his own mind, and on the new evi- 
dence obtained, the man was ultimately 
pardoned, and through the kindness of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was then 
Secretary to the Admiralty, was re- 
instated in the ranks of the Ma- 
rines, to which he had formerly be- 
longed, and, he believed, had been com- 
pensated for the sufferings he had 
undergone. He mentioned that as a 
case which had occurred within his own 
knowledge; and he would ask, in the 
present case, was it too much for this 
country, instead of balancing probabili- 
ties on documentary evidence, to send to 
the priest and the doctor in Boston in 
justice to a man who would otherwise 
be doomed to a life of slavery ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I think the very 
few observations which I made early in 
the debate have been quite justified by 
what has occurred since. The discus- 
sion has shown how inconvenient it is 
to try a case of this kind over again in 
the House of Commons; for the hon. 
Member who has just spoken practically 
tried this case over again, not from any 
new evidence he has brought forward in 
regard to the case itself, but upon an 
argument in connection with a case that 
occurred in Manchester some years ago, 
in which it was shown that there had 
been a case of mistaken identity. He, 
therefore, contends that there may 
have been a similar case of mistaken 
identity here. That only shows how 
extremely inconvenient it is to argue a 
case of this sort in a popular Assembly, 
and, above all, to argueit without Notice of 
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the intention to discuss it. In a matter 
of this extreme importance, it certainly 
would have been well if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), being deter- 
mined to take a course which I must 
say I deprecate, had given Notice of his 
intention. 

Mr. SEXTON: The case has only 
just been brought before me; but I 
may remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that he has had six months to give an 
answer to the representations made to 
him. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not know 
what the date was when the case was 
first brought to my notice; and as a 
matter of fact, in answering the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Sligo, I pur- 
posely abstained from entering into the 
facts of the case, because I think we 
should, as far as possible, recognize the 
principle that the question of dispensing 
the mercy of the Crown should not be- 
come a matter of debate in this House. 
But this debate has now gone on for 
some time, and statements have been 
made by hon. Members opposite, on the 
full faith that they are correct, which 
have been accepted by other hon. Mem- 
bers chiefly sitting on this side of the 
House, and by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite the Member for Huntingdon 
(Sir Robert Peel). Those statements 
have been accepted as premisses from 
which to argue the case ; and, therefore, 
I may say that when I remarked that 
this bald statement on the part of the 
poor man Gauly that he had committed 
the crime—a statement made without any 
circumstances whatsoever, that had any 
bearing on the trial, I spoke with a full 
knowledge of what the circumstances of 
the trial were. Now, the hon. Member 
for Sligo says that the case rests upon 
the unsupported evidence of the bailiff 
who identified Kilmartin as the man who 
fired at him. In the first place, the iden- 
tification of a person who has attempted 
to commit a murder, or has committed 
a murder, is not in itself necessary. 
Frequently a man has been punished 
for committing a murder who has not 
been actually seen in the act of com- 
mitting it. But here you have, at any 
rate, the man who was fired at stating 
that he did identify his assailant. Nor 
is it the case, as the hon. Member for 
Sligo has been informed, that Kilmartin 
18 @ man who might easily be confused 
with Gauly. Kilmartin, judging from 
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the evidence in the papers, and I am not 
going to put forward any point which I 
have not absolutely ascertained—Kil- 
martin was a very remarkable looking 
man indeed, and that fact strongly 
weighed upon the mind of Judge Lawson 
in coming to his decision, and also upon 
Earl Spencer in‘ accepting Judge Law- 
son’s decision. In the next place, be- 
sides the direct identification, there was 
a considerable amount of strong cor- 
roborative evidence. A perfectly reliable 
witness had seen Kilmartin in what he 
called his stocking feet or ‘‘ pouchetts,”’ 
which meant that he had no boots on. 
Now, the marks of stockinged feet an- 
swering to those which would have been 
made by Kilmartin were traced from the 
scene of the murder to Kilmartin’s 
house. That is a piece of evidence of 
which I have a clear recollection, al- 
though there is a great deal more, of an 
important nature, which I do not re- 
member. Then, again, Kilmartin’s 
house was searched, and some extremely 
suspicious things were found there, or 
on the immediate premises. I remember 
that, among other things, a cartridge 
and a mask were found. Recollect that 
I am not trying the case; but I am 
merely giving a few of the strong points 
which remain in my mind to show that 
there was a great deal of corroborative 
testimony. Against this evidence there 
is the single statement of the man 
Gauly that he committed the murder, 
and nothing else. 

Mr. SEXTON: It was not a murder, 
only an attempted murder. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I mean the at- 
tempted murder. The only corrobora- 
tion of that statement is that Gauly had 
fled from the country, and might have 
had a motive for committing the crime. 
It is very difficult to unravel these 
crimes ; but to say the least it was pos- 
sible, when we remember what the 
machinery of crime has been in Ireland, 
that there may bave been men who 
have been selected as the instruments 
of crime, and it may have been the case, 
in this as in other crimes in Ireland, 
that a man had been selected who may 
have had no special quarrel with the 
person sought to be injured. With 
regard to the declaration made by Gauly, 
I must say that I do not think it showed 
any ignorance of Ireland on my part to 
have said, or now to repeat the observa- 
tion, that there are men there, perhaps 
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many men, who would regard a person 
who committed a crime that would be 
called a political crime, as, indeed, I have 
heard crimes’ called in this House—who 
would regard a person of that sort with 
sympathy, with pity, and even with ad- 
miration, and would feel that he was 
doing a justifiable act in accusing him- 
self in order to get that person off. I 
hope hon. Members will not jump at the 
conclusion that I am saying anything 
offensive. I state it as a matter of fact, 
quite apart from the religious question. 
Putting the religious question aside, I 
believe that a man who, like Gauly, is 
said by hon. Members opposite to be a 
murderer in intention would be capable, 
from motives of sympathy and admira- 
tion for a man accused of a crime of this 
description, of making a false statement 
that he had committed the crime. The 
Irish Government, by the light thrown 
upon the evidence by the confession of 
Gauly, on considering Gauly’s declara- 
tion, have come to the conclusion that it 
does not in the least degree shake the 
evidence that whatever knowledge Gauly 
might have had of the crime, Kilmartin 
committed it, or took part init. I may 
say, however, if it will be satisfactory to 
hon. Members opposite, that the Govern- 
ment have no objection to send an adept 
to the spot in order to make special 
inquiries about Gauly; but 1 am satis- 
fied that anyone who is accustomed to 
investigate criminal charges upon simi- 
lar evidence to that on which Kilmartin 
was convicted, and who afterwards saw 
Gauly’s confession, would come to the 
conclusion that Gauly’s confession has 
not in one whit shaken the strength of 
the evidence which convicted Kilmartin. 
I purposely abstain from answering 
further the observations of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor). 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the suggestion which the Chief 
Secretary had thrown out was a most 
remarkable one. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had suggested that a man, on his 
death bed, just before going into the 
presence of his Maker, at the moment of 
accomplishing the most solemn act of 
the Roman Catholic religion — more 
solemn, perhaps, than a Protestant could 
realize—had, for what might be called 
the sake of glorification, accused himself 
of a crime of which he was entirely 
guiltless. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : I did not say it 
was for the purpose of glorification ; but 
I said that perhaps the confession was 
made out of sympathy or admiration for 
another person whom he was anxious to 
save from a terrible fate. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the explanation of the Chief Secre- 
tary did not, in his mind, alter the case 
at all. That a man under such circum- 
stances, just before his death, in the 
presence of his priest, should deliberately 
accuse himself of a fearful crime of 
which he was guiltless, knowing that 
his name would be handed down with 
infamy to his family and in the locality 
in which he had lived as that of a man 
who had committed a fearful crime, was 
a proposition which he ventured to say 
might be submitted to the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, from Dublin Castle, 
for the purposes of Irish justice, but 
would not convince one single indepen- 
dent person in the House of Commons, 
He did not wish to say a word against 
the Home Secretary, for it would be 
difficult for any impartial person to find 
fault with the present administration of 
the Home Office. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had on more than 
one occasion proved that he possessed a 
generous and merciful disposition, and 
he was always desirous to lean to the 
side of mercy, and give a convicted per- 
son the benefit of a doubt. But in 
reply to the evidence given at the trial, 
which the Chief Secretary had just 
quoted, as to the remark about the ap- 
pearance of Kilmartin, the absence of 
his boots, and other details, the Home 
Secretary must know perfectly well that 
cases were constantly arising where there 
was apparently the most crushing cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and yet that evi- 
dence was absolutely compatible with 
the complete innocence of the prisoner. 
A case occurred the other day which he 
wished to call to the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman—the recent case of a 
man named Siddell, which occurred 
somewhere in the North, at Newcastle 
or Durham. He was a man who was 
charged with being concerned in a mur- 
der with another man, and against him 
the evidence was perfectly crushing. 
The jury found him guilty, the Judge 
sentenced him to death, and, as far as 
he (Lord Randolph Churchill) remem- 
bered, the Judge concurred in the ver- 
dict; and yet, within a very few days 
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after that trial, the Home Secretary acci- 
dentally discovered that Siddell was ab- 
solutely innocent, and in the interests of 
justice he was given a free pardon, the 
pardoned man having only a few days 
before been convicted of wilful murder 
and sentenced to be hanged. When an 
astonishing case of that kind could occur, 
it showed the importance of thoroughly 
investigating such cases, and ought to 
put them on their guard as to the nature 
of some of the verdicts that might be 
found. Although there might be strong 
corroborative testimony in Kilmartin’s 
case, he fairly thought the confession of 
the man Gauly ought to be investigated 
with special care by the Home Office. 
No doubt, there were death-bed confes- 
sions of persons who were about to 
undergo a capital sentence to which it 
would be almost impossible for the 
Executive Government to attach any 
value. It was not, however, necessary 
to go into that point—namely, that 
when a man was convicted, and about to 
be executed, he might make a statement 
of the innocence of someone else in the 
nature of a death-bed confession which 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to act upon. But this declaration 
was not a death-bed confession of that 
character; it was one of a person who 
had escaped from all the consequences 
of his act, who could not be got hold of 
by the police, and who had not been 
suspected of committing the crime; and, 
moreover, it was made when the man 
was lying upon his death bed from 
natural causes. It was made in the 
presence of a Roman Catholic priest, 
whose respectability was vouched for, 
not only by the Archbishop of the Dio- 
cese, but by the British Vice Consul. 
He dared say that the Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Curran, had never heard 
of this man before; but he had pub- 
lished the story told by Gauly because 
he felt it to be true. He maintained, 
therefore, that when they had a delibe- 
rate statement of that kind made in the 
presence of a priest, and without fear of 
arrest, it threw the gravest doubt upon 
the corroborative evidence on tho other 
side; and he thought the Government 
were bound to investigate the matter 
thoroughly, especially when a man had 
been condemned to the awful penalty of 
penal servitude for life. Even if it 
were necessary to send out a special 
Commission to Boston to make a further 
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investigation he was certain the House 
would not grudge the expense. The 
Chief Secretary, to a certain extent, had 
acceded to the demand, because he had 
stated that he was going to send down 
an adept to the locality where the at- 
tempted murder was committed to in- 
quire into the facts of the case; but he 
was sure the House of Commons on 
both sides would support the right hon. 
Gentleman in sanctioning an extension 
of the inquiry if there was any possi- 
bility of relieving a man who had been 
unjustly condemned to a most fearful 
punishment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hunt- 
ingdon (Sir Robert Peel) and the noble 
Lord who had just addressed the Com- 
mittee had quoted the fact of the con- 
fession having been made before a priest, 
as if it added to the importance of the 
man’s declaration. In the name of re- 
ligious equality he asked the Committee 
to discard that fact from their minds in 
any decision at which they might arrive. 
He claimed, in the name of religious 
equality, that the case should be judged 
by Her Majesty’s Government as if the 
man were a Protestant, and that no 
weight whatever should be attached to 
the fact of his baving been a Roman 
Catholic, or having confessed to a priest. 
He would make no observation upon 
the possible conduct of a Roman Catholic 
priest; he would not enter into that 
subject. But this he did claim—that in 
the name of religious equality there 
should be no favour shown in this case 
on account of a confession having been 
made to a priest; and he trusted that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel) and the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) would not 
be deaf to that appeal. Both of their 
speeches attached to this confession a 
peculiar gravity, because it was made 
before a Roman Catholic priest. That 
was distinctly inviting the Committee to 
depart from the principle of religious 
equality, because if a confession was to 
have an extraneous weight given to it 
from the fact that it was made to a priest, 
there would at once be established a vio- 
lationof the principle of religious equality 
as between a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant. Hon. Members, no doubt, 
knew that. {Mr.S:exron: Hear, hear! } 
Would not a Protestant who had not 
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confessed to a priest have been under 
a disadvantage under similar circum- 
stances? [{Mr. Sexton: No.j If the 
hon. Member denied that, he clearly 
attached no weight to the fact of the 
confession having been made before a 
priest. Two speeches, however, had 
been made by English Members, in 
which peculiar emphasis was given to 
the confession of a Catholic as dis- 
tinguished from the confession of a 
Protestant, and because it was made 
before a priest. Therefore, he claimed 
that the fact of this confession having 
been made to a priest should be dis- 
carded from the mind of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and from the mind of the 
Committee, or otherwise they would 
attach to a Roman Catholic confession 
a peculiar virtue which would not be co- 
incident to the confession of a Protes- 
tant. He thought he had made that 
position perfectly clear, and he further 
maintained that since the Long Parlia- 
ment no House of Commons without 
evidence had ever entered into questions 
which had been decided by the Courts 
of Law, in minute detail. Perhaps the 
Long Parliament might have appointed 
a Committee to try this case over again ; 
and what he deprecated was, either the 
notion that the Committee should follow 
the precedent of the Long Parliament, 
or, without a tribunal, should presume 
to decide upon the case. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
be the general feeling of the Committee 
that this is a case which could only be 
properly discussed in the House upon 
exceptional grounds—the grounds of 
necessity. The discussion, however, 
ought not to take place on the grounds 
of necessity. A very strong feeling has 
been manifested with regard to the 
possibility of an error, which is inherent 
in all human affairs, having occurred ; 
but I wish to remind the Committee that 
my right hon. Friend has, in deference 
to that feeling, undertaken to adopt a 
step which is not usual, and which is of 
greatimportance. We all admit that in 
a case of this kind, where a doubt is 
raised as to a question of identity, there 
ought to be an exhaustive inquiry, and 
that nothing which applies to the case 
ought to be left uninvestigated. On 
that ground my right hon. Friend has 
stated that he will undertake to send a 
competent and suitable person to the 
spot where Gauly lived, to institute an 
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examination into all the circumstances 
relating to Gauly which may have any 
bearing on the commission of the crime. 
It was quite a mistake—an unintentional 
mistake I am sure—on the part of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Huntingdon (Sir Robert Peel), when he 
said that the Home Secretary had 
treated the matter as one of minor 
importance. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke 
of Gauly’s confession as a bald state- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was a bald 
statement ofcourse. It was a statement 
put forward without corroboration or 
collateral evidence. What my right 
hon. and learned Friend said, was that 
a statement of that kind did not consti- 
tute a strong presumption, or provide 
strong primd facie evidence, and, there- 
fore, that it ought not to be absolutely 
received; but it ought to be made the 
subject of careful examination. What 
I wish to point out to the Committee is 
that the pledge which has been given by 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary will embrace that careful examina- 
tion. The noble Lord says that my 
right hon. Friend ought not to grudge 
even the expense of sending a person to 
Boston if that would tend to elucidate 
the truth. I quite agree with that, and 
if it should be found that the sending of 
a person to Boston would tend to eluci- 
date the truth, it shallbedone. But my 
right hon. Friend has pointed out that 
the measure which is evidently the best 
measure to be taken, and he has 
engaged that the matter shall be fully 
inquired into, and that, so far as human 
means can go, there shall not be left an 
element of uncertainty in the case; 
because, on the one hand, there is this 
prima facie presumption which the Home 
Secretary frankly admits, and, on the 
other hand, there is a great mass of 
corroborative evidence which, in the view 
of my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Judge who tried the case, has not been 
met by the examination they have 
made. A thorough examination will be 
made, whether it involves sending to one 
place or another. What I hope is that 
under these circumstances, and with 
that admission, it will be felt that no 
advantage would arise from pursuing 
the subject further, for the Committee 
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may confidently rely on the engagement 
of my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had considerably altered 
the complexion of affairs. With regard 
to the pledge given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, both as to the nature of 
its details and its extent, it was very 
different from anything they could 
extract from the doubtful language of 
the Chief Secretary. He hailed the 
pledge with satisfaction, and he would 
express a hope that, in sending an ex- 
pert to the spot, the Government would 
select some person of known and unim- 
peachable character. He was himself 
proceeding to Boston shortly; he would 
see Father Curran and the Archbishop, 
and he should be happy to do what he 
could to have all the facts placed at the 
service of the gentleman who might be 
sent by the Government to make the 
inquiry. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he was obliged 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) for having brought the 
matter under the notice of the Oom- 
mittee. His hon. Friend had not done 
so until all other means had been ex- 
hausted. He had himself forwarded a 
Memurial to the Chief Secretary some 
months ago, and he did not think that the 
Trish Members could, for a moment, be 
accused of a desire to try the case in the 
House of Commons until they had ex- 
hausted every other means. There was 
one circumstance connected with the case 
which he had been told not to bring for- 
ward unless it was absolutely necessary ; 
but he thought it was absolutely neces- 
sary, after some of the remarks which 
had been made by the Home Secretary 
and the Chief Secretary. The circum- 
stance in question had reference to the 
manner in which this confession came 
to the knowledge of the near relatives of 
Gauly, who had accused himself on his 
death-bed of having committed this 
crime. His relatives were in a highly 
respectable position, and the papers 
were forwarded to them—if necessary, he 
would give the Government the name; but 
naturally they had no desire to be mixed 
up with the case. It was painful for them 
that such a thing should have occurred ; 
but they had thought it their duty, and 
a matter of conscience, to forward the 
papers to their parish priest, who had 
since taken great interest in the case. 
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He really believed that when the Go- 
vernment fairly inquired into the matter, 
they would arrive at the conclusion that 
the confession was an honest and sincere 
one. It was the very last thing the 
family of Gauly would desire, that his 
name should be connected with a crime 
of this kind; but, however painful it was 
to them personally to stir up the matter, 
they had ronsidered that they had no 
alternative but to place the papers in the 
hands of their parish priest in Ireland. 
He must say that the Irish Members 
were under many obligations to the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for: Hunt- 
ingdon (Sir Robert Peel) for the great 
assistance they had afforded in the mat- 
ter. That assistance was of the utmost 
importance to the Irish people, because 
there was a general impression in that 
country that justice to Ireland was not 
generally conceded in that House. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £7,561, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Ireland. 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
time had now arrived when the Com- 
mittee should hear some statement from 
the Government in regard to the course 
they proposed to take with reference to 
Mr. George Bolton. That gentleman 
had just obtained a verdict against his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien) from an Orange jury at 
Belfast for certain alleged charges of 
libel. That, however, did not in the 
slightest degree change the position Mr. 
Bolton occupied in that House. Neither 
the charges made against Bolton at Bel- 
fast, nor the verdict of the Orange jury of 
that town, had in the slightest degree al- 
tered the position of Bolton so far as Her 
Majesty’s Government were concerned. 
Two days had now elapsed since the ver- 
dict, and, ofcourse, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had had ample time to communi- 
cate with their Legal Advisers, all of 
whom were Members of that House with 
the exception of Mr. Naish. He would, 
therefore, ask them if they would state 
what course was proposed to be taken 
in reference to Mr. Bolton ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I suppose that 
the affairs of any person who is in the 
Bankruptcy Oourt may be said to come 
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under this Vote. I will only, therefore, 
remind the hon. Member of one or two 
facts in order to show him that he is 
premature in his application. Wednes- 
day was the first day on which my right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Naish) 
and myself could take action in this 
matter. The debate upon Mr. Bolton’s 
affairs lasted until long after post time 
on the Tuesday, and I remember dis- 
tinctly stating that the comparative 
leisure which Wednesday would give us 
would enable us to approach the ques- 
tion. That letter, written on Wednesday, 
would obviously only reach Dublin on 
Thursday for the consideration of the 
Attorney General, who, of course, would 
approach the matter from a legal point of 
view, and the Under Secretary, who would 
approach it from an administrative point 
of view. The matter has been discussed 
both by letter and by telegram, and it is 
maturing towards a decision. But it 
would be wrong altogether to hurry it 
on. Undoubtedly, and above all, it 
would be extremely wrong to come to a 
decision until the views of the Irish Go- 
vernment have been ascertained in the 
matter. We fully agree that it is a mat- 
ter in which the views of the Govern- 
ment should be clearly ascertained with 
the utmost expedition, because the de- 
cision to be adopted is one of the pre- 
mises which are already before us. At 
all events, before the Report is taken of 
the last Vote, the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government has pro- 
mised that the decision of the Irish Go- 
vernment on the question of Mr. Bolton’s 
suspension shall be announced. The 
statement of the Prime Minister ap- 
peared to be received with satisfaction 
by hon. Members opposite, and it may 
be regarded as a binding bargain on 
both sides. From that bargain I do not 
suppose that any hon. Member would 
for a moment insult the Prime Minister, 
by saying that he had any intention of 
receding. 
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Mr. HzAty rose. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman; but I wish 
to point out to him that the person in 
reference to whom he has made this in- 
quiry is not an officer of the Bankruptcy 

ourt, and it would be necessary, in 
discussing the Vote, to connect the dis- 
cussion with some member of the Bank- 
ruptey Court. The hon. Member has 
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now asked a question; the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has re- 
plied to it, and it will not be in Order to 
continue the discussion in reference to 
the affairs of this gentleman upon this 
Vote. The fact that a person has pre- 
sented a Petition in Bankruptcy does not 
give a right to any hon. Member to dis- 
cuss the question of that bankruptcy in 
connection with the present Vote. 

Mr. HEALY said he did not intend 
to continue the discussion; but he would 
submit that the conduct of Judge Walsh 
would regularly come under the Vote. 
Time after time Judge Walsh had made 
statements in regard to Bolton, and, 
therefore, it would be in Order to call 
attention to the conduct of Judge Walsh. 
He had risen, however, merely to express 
a hope that after the statement of the 
Chief Secretary, no further postpone- 
ment by Judge Walsh would be allowed 
to affect the decision of the Government. 
It must be borne in mind that Judge 
Walsh, who had already granted two 
postponements of 10 days in  suc- 
cession, might be prepared to propose 
another. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,670, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office for the Registration of 
Deeds in Ireland.” 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he desired 
on this Vote, to call attention to the 
case of a very hard-working, intelli- 
gent, and deserving class of men 
—the clerks in the Registry of Deeds 
Office in Ireland. They complained 
that in regard to their position they were 
not well treated as compared with that 
of other public servants in Ireland. 
Their principal and most pressing com- 
plaint had reference to classification. 
They had minor grievances as to the 
maximum salaries of the first class 
clerks, and the annual increment being 
less than in other Offices; but he would 
pass those minor grievances by. In 
1874 a reorganization of several Public 
Offices in Ireland took place, including 
the Registry of Deeds. As regarded 
other Offices, this reorganization was not 
final. Subsequently, a further change 
was made in their favour by the abolition 
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of the third class of clerks, and the 
limitation of classes to two. It was not 
necessary to point out to the Committee 
how very beneficial this reduction of 
classification was to the men in whose 
favour the change was made. By it 
promotion was stimulated, and a man 
of merit saw his way within a reason- 
able number of years to attain to the 
first class. He did not know for what 
reason the Registry of Deeds clerks 
were omitted from the reorganization. 
In this Department the three classes 
still existed; and the result was, that 
while in the other Offices a salary of 
£300 was attainable in 16 years, in the 
Registry of Deeds it would take some 
of the second, and all of the third class, 
from 31 to 38 years to attain it—more 
than double the service in other De- 
partments. On this point he begged to 
refer to the evidence of the Registrar 
given before the Royal Commission in 
1878, of which he had had the honour 
to bea Member. The Committee con- 
sisted of eminent legal authorities, and, 
among others, of Vice Chancellor Chat- 
terton, who, in examining Mr. M. F. 
Dwyer, asked— 


- According to the present system it would 
appear that it would take a man 22 yearsin the 
Department, as I make it out, before he reaches 
the maximum of £300 a-year. Supposing there 
was no distinction between the second and third 
classes, and that they were to go on up to the 
maximum of the second class, that is, to £300 
a-year by £10 annual increments from £90, 
before he could attain the maximum of £300 
a-year, I think he would be 21 or 22 years in 
the Department? Answer: I think you are 
correct in that.—1413. And that is, supposing he 
went on without any stop? Yes.—1414. Would 
it be an unreasonable thing to say that a man 
at the end of 21 or 22 years’ service should be 
entitled to a salary of £300 a-year? I do not 
think it would.—1415. Considering the duties 
to be discharged by these men? I donot think 
it would, and it is very painful to me to see a 
number of meritorious officers at the small 
salary of £200 a-year doing first class duties 
without even any approximate prospect of im- 
provement in their position.”’ 


Now, as the Office was at present con- 
stituted, there was a very slender pros- 
pect of promotion for many members of 
the third, even to the second class, and 
none to the first class. In one group 
there were several clerks of nearly the 
same age, whose service did not vary to 
the extent of five years. Of this group 
the senior reached the second class after 
& service of 10} years; the 1ith in num- 
ber, and the last promoted, reached it 
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after 20 years and 10 months. At that 
rate, it would require a service of 28 
years to enable the last of the group to 
reach the second class. He had already 
a service of over 17} years. On referring 
to the Report of the Royal Commission, 
he found this passage— 


“Tt is a Department which requires to be 
officered by a superior class of clerks who should 
have every fair inducement to make it their 
permament employment, and to look to promo- 
tion in it as their only reward for long and 
efficient service. The entire landed property of 
Ireland is dependent upon this Department for 
the security of its titles, and the services to be 
performed in this respect are of high importance 
to all who have any dealings with land. It 
takes many years of training to fit a clerk to 
discharge the higher duties of the Office. We 
have had statements from the different classes 
of clerks employed in the Office laid before us, 
and have also examined representatives of these 
classes, selected by themselves. They all com- 
plain of the slowness of promotion in this Office 
in comparison with other Nepartments of the 
Civil Service, and they attribute this slowness 
to the division of the clerks into three classes, 
and to the small number of first class clerks. 
We have inquired into the necessity for the 
present classification, and find that there is no 
distinction in the nature of the business per- 
formed by these different classes. The only 
use, then, of the division into three classes is that 
it may afford a check upon the advancement of 
persons not entitled to promotion, and may 
enable promotion to be awarded to men of 
special merit. We do not attach much weight 
to these reasons as regards the division between 
the second and third classes; and we think that 
they are more than counterbalanced by the 
delay it causes in the increase of the pay of de- 
serving officers and the discontent thereby pro- 
duced. We, therefore, recommend that the 
present second and third classes be united as a 
second class, the salaries to commence, as at 
present, at £90, and to advance by yearly in- 
crements of £10 to £300, the present maximum 
of the second class.”’ 


Would the Committee believe that that 
Report was issued in 1880, and that, not- 
withstanding repeated applications, not 
one single step had been taken to im- 
prove the position of these gentlemen 
occupying posts of responsibility and 
discharging these very onerous duties ? 
There could be no doubt that an Office 
of this importance, through which the 
whole land of Ireland might be said to 
pass, required the fullest consideration 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he could not conceive why its 
claims should remain in abeyance, while 
the claims of other Departments of the 
Civil Service, which certainly discharged 
duties by no means so responsible nor 
fraught’ with such consequences, were 
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attended to. For his own part, he con- 
sidered that the Office demanded the 
fullest attention on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’sGovernment. He might mention 
that the search given in the Registry of 
Deeds negatived the existence of any 
encumbrance not appearing on its re- 
turns. And then with regard to the 
accuracy of the work, purchasers and 
lenders had the security of a £10,000 
bond given by the Registrar, and two 
bonds of £2,000 each given by the two 
Assistant Registrars. while the personal 
monetary responsibility of the clerks 
was secured by Statute 2 & 3 Will. IV. 
c. 87, s. 8. There was no other Office 
with such responsibility. The import- 
ance and magnitude of the work done 
in the Registry of Deeds Office might 
be judged of from the fact that in 
1880 there were registered 18,414 
deeds, representing the consideration 
of £15,000,000 sterling. In 1881 there 
had been a diminution of the amount of 
work, but it had since then increased. 
Again, had the Purchase Clauses of the 
Irish Land Act of 1881 been in opera- 
tion the work would still farther have 
been increased, because it would have 
been necessary to register two documents 
in each of the 600,000 tenures. Asa 
further illustration of the magnitude of 
the transactions of this Department, he 
could inform the Committee that pro- 
perty had passed on the security of its 
searches and certificates to the extent of 
many hundreds of millions sterling in 
value. Now, he wished to point out 
to the Committee and to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the relief sought in 
this case would cost but little to the 
country; and at this point he would ask 
permission to refer to the second Report 
of the Royal Commission, page 24, 
which stated that the entire income 
would be sufficient to counterbalance 
the expenditure. The words of the Re- 
port were these— 


“But the entire revenue of the Office de- 
rived from duty stamps, seals, and fee stamps, 
appears from the evidence before us to have 
been at gll times sufficient to counterbalance 
the expehditure; and inasmuch as we are of 
opinion that the revenue derived from duty 
stamps, seals, and fee stamps should be ex- 
pended exclusively on the maintenance of the 
Office, we do not consider that the deficiency 
of revenue from 1864 to the present time, made 
out by taking fee stamps alone into considera- 
tion, could be relied upon by the Treasury as 
affording any answer to the claim of the Office 
against the surplus fees realized before 1864.” 


Mr. Findlater 
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Now, in addition to these there was the 
sum of £40,000 from fees earned, and 
now in the Consolidated Fund, by Sta- 
tute 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 87, s. 35, ex- 
pressly permitted to be expended in 
maintenance and improvement. This 
money was ordered to be invested 
in the name of the Office, which 
it would be perceived stood in an en- 
tirely different position from other 
Offices seeking improvement, inasmuch 
it was able to pay its way, and had funds 
available to meet the expenditure neces- 
sary. Those funds were invested in 
Government securities. From what he 
had said he thought it was clearly es- 
tablished that the character of the Office 
entitled it to improvement; and as he 
had shown that it required improve- 
ment, and that its financial position per- 
mitted the carrying out of such im- 
provement without expense to the State, 
he hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 
would consider the case of these gentle- 
men. He had himself very large and 
constant dealings with the Office, and 
he was bound to say that in the whole 
course of his practice he had never met 
with a more efficient, intelligent,and hard- 
working class of men. They devoted the 
whole of their time to the duties of the 
Office, they were always at their post, 
and he never heard against them a 
single charge of neglect, which, he 
thought, could hardly be said of any 
other Public Office. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN said, he 
was very glad his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) had 
called attention to what had been for 
years justly the subject of complaint on 
the part of the clerks in the Registry of 
Deeds Office, Dublin. He desired to 
supplement what had been stated in 
respect to the unfair scale of remunera- 
tion given in the Registry of Deeds 
Office, and the gross act of injustice on 
the part of the Treasury in withholding 
and applying, in contravention of statu- 
tory provisions, the surplus of £42,000, 
of which they had obtained possession. 
It should be borne in mind that so far 
back as 1880 a Royal Commission had 
investigated these complaints, and sug- 
gested that the Treasury should grant 
the trifling addition of pay which was 
asked for by the copyists and other 
clerks in the Office. He used the 
word ‘‘ copyists’’ advisedly, hecause the 


hon. Member for Monaghan, incalling at- 
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tention to the case, did not dwell on 
the grievances of a body of elerks in 
the Office, who were specially pointed 
out in the Report of the Commission. 
These unfortunate men were mere 
copyists, receiving 1}d. per folio of 72 
words transcribed. They were paid no 
salary, like the copyists of the Courts of 
Justice ; they received no compensation 
for the other work they might do in the 
Office ; but, in addition to that, the Trea- 
sury required them to transcribe the heads 
of Memorials, which often amounted to 
two folios, and for that they were not 
paid a single farthing. Again, these 
transcribers had, as the Committee would 
be aware, to do their work on parchment 
which they had to prepare at a consider- 
able expenditure of time, and for that 
preparation they were not allowed any 
payment whatever. Now, the Commis- 
sioners had alluded to this matter most 
forcibly in their Report; they pointed 
out that it was not fitting that men 
should do work for which they were not 
paid, and that the grievance was one 
which demanded early consideration. 
That Report had been sent into the 
Treasury as far back as the year 1881 ; 
but nothing whatever had been done 
to remedy the existing state of things, 
and the copyists were left at the miser- 
able pay of 14d. per folio. The Com- 
missioners also suggested the mode in 
which the management.of the Office 
might be improved, and the unnecessary 
loss of time and money to which those 
transacting business at the Office had 
been and were still subjected, might be 
saved. Yet nothing had been done. 
The Committee ought not to pass this 
Vote until they had a clear and satisfac- 
tory explanation of this culpable neglect. 
It would not do for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to say there were no available 
funds. The sum of £42,000, with its 
accumulations, thus wrongfully received 
by the Treasury, was, as a matter of 
right, specially intended to be applied 
in aid of the suggested improvements. 
Let him remind the Committee that, 
under the 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 87, 8. 38, 
it was provided that no greater sum 
should be charged in fees than would 
amount annually to a sum of money 
sufficient for the current expenses 
of the Establishment. But there had 
been an excess over the expenditure of 
the Office, and the Treasury had taken 
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to the bettering of the arrangements of 
the Office, and for the use of the Office, 
they had put it into their own pockets, 
so to speak, and applied it to their own 
purposes, contrary to the statutory pro- 
visions. He asked what was the mean- 
ing and object of appointing Royal 
Commissions, if their recommendations 
when printed were to remain on the 
shelves of the Treasury covered with 
dust and without the slightest attention 
being paid to them by Her Majesty’s 
Government? He trusted that some 
satisfactory answer would now at last 
be forthcoming from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury in 
respect of this matter, which, as he had 
said already, vitally concerned every 
person having dealings with land in Ire- 
land. Registration was a matter made 
compulsory in that country to give 
validity. It never was intended, in- 
deed it was expressly provided, that the 
duties levied in respect of this compul- 
sory registration from the public should 
not be applied otherwise than in the 
proper maintenance of the Registry 
Office, or for the benefit of those dealing 
with land in Ireland. The conduct of 
the Treasury in the matter might, if a 
private individual had so acted, been 
fairly characterized as a fraudulent 
breach of trust. 

Mr. GRAY said it appeared to him 
that the claim of the clerks in the 
Registry of Deeds Office was almost, if 
not absolutely, irresistible; it appeared 
to him that the charge against the 
Treasury in relation to these matters 
was two-fold. First, it was that they 
did not fairly remunerate the officials of 
the Office, whereas the recommendation 
of the Commissioners was that the re- 
muneration of the officials in the various 
Departments in Ireland should be made 
to correspond as far as possible. The 
second charge appeare( to be that while 
they underpaid the officials they over- 
charged the public in respect of fees. It 
appeared that the Treasury had accumu- 
lated a sum of more than £40,000, 
which they had put into the Consolidated 
Fund, and which they had used for Im- 
perial purposes, contrary to the intention 
of the Act of Parliament, and that while 
doing so the officials of the Department 
were left in a position very much inferior 
to that of the officials of other Irish Offices 
—that was to say, the officialsof the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Works, 
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the Paymaster’s General’s Office, the Na- | 
tional Education Office, and others. Now, , 
the Commission which sat in 1880 recom- | 
mended that the third class clerks in the | 
Office should be merged with the clerks | 
in the second class, and thus afford relief 
to the inferior clerks. But there were 
three classes of clerks in the Deeds 
Office, the result of which was that pro- 
motion was very much retarded, and he 
understood that some of the clerks had 
worked for 20 years without getting 
anything like adequate pay. If the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
could plead that the revenues of the 
Office were insufficient, if he could plead 
that the cost of increasing the salaries of 
the clerks in this Office would constitute 
an additional public burden, why, then, 
he might have the sympathy of the Com- 
mittee. But he could scarcely say any- 
thing of that kind in this case, because 
the question would then be asked, 
‘‘Where is this £40,000?” If the 
Treasury did not intend to give any 
part of that sum for the equalization 
of the salaries of the clerks in the 
Deeds Office with the salaries of 
the clerks in other Departments in 
Ireland—why, then, if they insisted 
on paying the money into the Ex- 
chequer, and not acting up to the 
spirit of the Statute, Irish Members 
were perfectly justified in the charge 
they made. ‘The revenue from the re- 
gistration of deeds was sufficient for the 
maintenance of the Office. No one 
would contend that the Treasury ought 
to make a profit out of this transaction, 
and therefore he hoped that the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) 
would follow up his observations by a Mo- 
tion, and that he would have the courage 
to carry it to a Division, because it was 
of no use raising questions of this kind 
unless the opinion of the Committee was 
taken, and unless something was done. 
But when the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury rose to speak on 
this Vote, he should be glad if he would 
give the Committee some information as 
to the mechanical improvement some 
time since proposed to be introduced 
into the Office. He understood that an 
instrument was being introduced for the 
purpose of mechanically registering all 
the deeds in the Office, and doing away 
with the services of clerks altogether. 
That, as far as he could remember, was 
the object of the patent. Perhaps the 
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hon. Gentleman had himself investigated 
this marvellous mechanical contrivance, 
and could state to the Committee whe- 
ther the public were to have the advan- 
tage of it? He would be glad to know 
whether the Treasury had completely 
abandoned this scheme, or whether they 
were still considering it? He trusted the 
hon. Gentleman would consider the ap- 
peal which had been made to him on 
behalf of the clerks in the Office ina 
favourable spirit, and that he would 
carry out the recommendation of the 
Commission, which, as he understood it, 
was that the clerks in the Registry of 
Deeds Office should be placed on an 
equality with the clerks in the other 
Departments. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had not 
heard lately much about the ingenious 
invention to which the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray) had referred. His 
impression was that, although the in- 
genuity of the plan was well recognized 
and admired, it was practically unwork- 
able, and would not be introduced. With 
regard to the clerks in this Office, the 
change would be analogous to that 
adopted in all the other branches of the 
Civil Service—namely, there would be 
a large introduction of the lower division 
of clerks. He would point out that the 
figures before the Committee showed 
that the expenses of this Office, having 
regard only to the effective charge, was 
something between £18,000 and £19,000 
a-year, and that there was a non-effec- 
tive charge of between £2,000 and 
£3,000 a-year, so that the whole charge 
of the Office was £21,000 a-year. Against 
that charge of £21,000 a-year, the re- 
ceipts for fees for the last year amounted 
to £12,00V, so that there was absolutely 
an excess of expenditure over revenue of 
something like £9,000. He admitted 
that last year was a bad year as re- 
garded the Revenue. It was true that 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Findlater) attempted to bring in aid of 
the deficiency the duties charged; but 
they were no part of the fees of the Office 
any more than the stamps in Chancery 
would be part of the fees of that Office. 
The duties were part of the general 
Revenue of the country. The fees for 
work done were those which strictly re- 
lated to the Office. The duties had to 
be paid when the deeds were registered ; 
but they formed no part of the income 
of the Office, and if the Office were abo- 
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lished to-morrow, the duties on Memo- 
rials would still have to goto the Re- 
venue. With respect to the £40,000, 
that was a very old story, and dated as 
far back as 1864, and with regard to 
which he might say that the Treasury 
had acted perfectly within their rights. 
With regard to the complaints that had 
been made respecting the position of the 
clerks, he had to say that the Govern- 
ment would wish to remove the obstacles 
which existed in the way of their re- 
ceiving some advance and promotion ; 
but that could not be done without re- 
moving some of the superior clerks, and 
the superior clerks resisted their removal 
as much as the lower clerks desired it. 
Many of those clerks had served for a 
considerable number of years, and he, at 
one time, believed it quite possible that 
some of them might be willing to retire 
on superannuation terms, and communi- 
cations were accordingly made to the 
Office with that object. Butit was found 
that the proposal could not be carried 
out; that the clerks had no desire to 
retire; and, consequently, the Treasury 
were not justified, at all events for the 
present, in compelling them to do so. 
They were efficient servants of the pub- 
lic; they were doing their duty well; 
and, therefore, for the time, they would 
be left in their present position. He 
thought, however, that something might 
be done hereafter in the direction indi- 
cated. With regard to the position of 
the transcribing clerks, it was, no doubt, 
extremely deplorable that persons of 
education and trustworthiness should 
labour at the low rate of 10d. an hour; 
but all he could say was that whenever 
& vacancy occurred there were always 
two or three applications for it. There 
was, in fact, a full supply of such men 
ready to work on those terms both in 
England and Ireland. It was natural 
that copyists who entered the Service on 
these conditions should, after a few 
years, ask for an improvement of their 
position ; but the fact was that the work 
of transcribing was purely a mechanical 
operation, and however much the Go- 
vernment desired to see persons of this 
respectable and intelligent class ade- 
quately remunerated for their work, they 
were quite unable to add to their pay in 
the interests of the public. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN feared the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) 
had not yet even glanced at the Re- 
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port of the Royal Commissiom If he 
had, he would have found a fu}land de- 
tailed answer to those arguments .on 
which he rested his defence. \ What 
answer did he give to the comptat 

of the copyists? Their case was that 
they were obliged to write that for 
which they were not paid. In point 
of fact, under the Treasury Regula- 
tions, there were deducted from the 
folios written by the clerks the head- 
ings to the Memorials, which formed a 
considerable portion of the clerks’ work. 
The Irish transcribers, who were, accord- 
ing to the Secretary to the Treasury, 
gentlemen of charater and position, were, 
under the Treasury Regulations, forced 
to do work at the rate ot 94 words to the 
folio. He (Mr. P. Martin) denied that 
that was the case in England. In Eng- 
land, the transcribing clerks were paid 
at the rate of 13d. for 72 words, and the 
headings of the Memorials were not de- 
ducted. He certainly was astonished 
to hear the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury gravely stating 
that the duties and tees specially paid 
for registration formed no part of the 
fees of the Office, but were a portion of 
Imperial Revenue. Forsooth, said he, if 
this Office was abolished the fees would 
remain. Evidentiy, the Chief Secretary 
did not understand on and in respect of 
what those duties and fees were levied 
and paid. He appeared to consider them 
as ordinary stamp duties. A deed was 
stamped according to its value in both 
countries, under the same Act of Parlia- 
ment; but in Ireland, in addition to 
that, it was insisted that there should be 
a Memorial of a deed prepared, and on 
that Memorial another duty stamp should 
be affixed; it was not a stamp duty on 
the deed, but a stamp duty on the Me- 
morial. In addition to all this, in Ire- 
land, the poorer country, a duty must 
be paid on the demand for a search. 
There were also fees on affidavits 
charged. If these special fees and 
duties were accounted for, this Office, 
instead of showing a deficiency, would 
really show a surplus. He was rather 
surprised at the Ricoctiiey to the Trea- 
sury falling into these extraordinary 
and confusing blunders, because, if the 
hon. Gentleman had paid the slightest 
aitention to the Report which he received 
from the Royal Commissioners, he would 
have found the matter very plainly set 
forth. As he (Mr. P, Martin) endea- 
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voured to point out a moment ago, the 
hon. Gentleman would have found, if 
he had carefully studied the Report in 
question, that the charges imposed on 
the public in respect of the Registry 
Office consisted of two classes—firstly, 
the fees taken in the Office; and, se- 
condly, the stamp duties payable to the 
Crown in respect of Memorials such as 
he had described, and in respect of re- 
gister searches. They did not appear 
in the account; if they did, so far from 
the balance being against the Registry 
Office, the balance would be in its favour. 
He maintained that the Treasury at the 
present moment were wrongfully with- 
holding from the Irish public £42,000, 
of which mention had been made. It 
was a most singular thing that the Trea- 
sury officials, in withholding money of 
this description from the public, should 
have had recourse to a statement such as 
the Committee had listened to, because, in 
the very Report to which reference had 
been made, it was held that the fees and 
duties received ought to go towards the 
maintenance of the Office. The Royal 
Commissioners said that— 

‘*Tt is plain from the language of the depu- 

tation that the Office fees of the Registry of 
Deeds were never intended to form a source of 
Imperial revenue, but were intended to be ap- 
plied for the benefit of persons dealing with 
lands in Ireland, and the proper maintenance of 
the Office ; but, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the section, we have evidence that sums 
amounting to upwards of £42,000 have been 
received by the Treasury on account of these 
excess of fees.”’ 
Under these circumstances, he contended 
that it was trifling with the common 
sense and judgment of the Committee 
for the Secretary to the Treasury to 
tell them that the expenditure of 
the Office had been in excess of the 
receipts. Up to 1881, £42,000 received 
in emoluments was invested and applied 
to Imperial sources; and he asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury to give the 
Committee the accounts since 1881. He 
believed, that if those accounts were 
given, they would show that, even in 
the recent bad years, there had been an 
excess of receipts over the expenditure 
in the Office in question; and he cer- 
tainly trusted that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) 
would move to reduce the Vote. 

Mr. GRAY said, the Secretary to the 
Treasury had argued that certain fees 
could not be taken into account or placed 
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to the credit of the revenue of the Office ; 
and he had said that, if the Office were 
abolished to-morrow, the duties payable 
to the Crown would remain the same. 
Was that the fact? If the Office were 
abolished to-morrow, the stamp duties 
would, no doubt, remain the same; but 
what would become of the duties now 
charged upon Memorials? As he under- 
stood it, no such thing as a Memorial 
existed in England, except in connection 
with particular legal arrangements for 
the registry of deeds in Yorkshire and 
Middlesex. {Mr. Courtney: There are 
many Memorials.| He was not talking 
of the deeds registered in the Court of 
Chancery; but he was talking of the 
register kept in Dublin of all transac- 
tions in relation to land. What he 
wanted to fix the attention of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury upon was this par- 
ticular point. If the Office were abo- 
lished, would these payments still come 
to the Crown? If they would not, was 
it not manifest that they should be cre- 
dited to the Office, and not to the gene- 
ral Imperial Revenue? He asked the 
hon. Gentleman to explain the positive 
statement he made that, if the Office 
were abolished, these fees—by these 
fees he meant the Office fees payable on 
Memorials, and payable for searches in 
the Office—would still be payable to the 
Crown. What right would the Crown 
have to receive the fees if the Office 
were abolished? If they were only fees 
payable in connection with the Office, 
and not general fees chargeable and 
payable for Imperial purposes, how 
could the Secretary to the Treasury con- 
tend that they ought not to be paid to 
the Office? If the hon. Gentleman’s 
contention be wrong, a grave question 
of principle was involved in the with- 
holding of the sum of £42,000. Of 
course, if there was a deficit, the public 
would have to meet it; but if, on the 
contrary, there was a surplus, the Office 
ought to be credited with it. He ima- 
gined that the Secretary to the Treasury 
would admit that if his (Mr. Gray’s) 
contention were right, and the stamp 
duties on Memorials and the fees of 21s. 
for searches were put down to the Office, 
the revenue of the Office would show a 
surplus, and not a deficit. If it be the 
fact that, if these sums were credited to 
the Office, there would be a surplus, 
that surplus should, according to the 
whole argument of the hon. Gentle- 
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man, be devoted to the Office. He (Mr. 
Gray) imagined that the hon. Gentle- 
man would not consent to that; there- 
fore, it became a matter of extreme im- 
portance to decide the question whether 
these particular sums should or should 
not be credited to the local Office, and 
not to Imperial purposes. He contended 
that the fees should be credited to the 
Office ; and he wanted the Secretary to 
the Treasury to tell him whether he 
would have any objection to give the 
House a Return showing the revenue in 
connection with the fees—that was to 
say, the amounts which he acknowledged 
should be credited to the Office, and the 
amounts payable in stamp duties on 
Memorials, and for searches which some 
people thought ought to be credited to the 
Office, so that they would know exactly 
how this Office account stood, and whe- 
ther they had good ground to make good 
their contention that the Treasury ought 
to refund the £42,000, and whatever 
other accumulations might have taken 
place since 1881? If, after crediting 
the fees to the Office, the account still 
showed a deficit, his (Mr. Gray’s) argu- 
ment, of course, went by the board. 
[Mr. Courryey: I have no objection. | 
Then he would move for the Return. 
He did not think the hon. Gentleman 
had sufficiently recognized the difference 
between the stamp duty on a deed, 
which, of course, went to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and the stamp duty in con- 
nection with a particular local Office 
procedure. Where they had a local 
Office exacting stamp duties which were 


not generally charged elsewhere, it was | 


manifest that those charges ought to be 
credited to the Office. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had said so 
well a good deal of what he was about 
to say that it was not necessary he 
should occupy the Committee at any 
great length. He would not accuse the 
Secretary to the Treasury of deliberately 
trying to confuse their minds; but the 
hon. Gentleman certainly appeared to 
wish to confuse their minds by stating 
that the stamp duties on conveyances 
would not, of course, be paid to the 
Office. They were all agreed about the 
stamp duties on conveyances ; but, apart 
from that altogether, it seemed to him 
that the stamp duty on Memorials eould 
not exist unless Memorials were regis- 
tered. It seemed to him that no pay- 
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ment for a search could be made unless 
there was a registry in which that search 
could take place ; therefore, they ought 
to have a complete and honest statement 
—not a vague statement about £12,000 
or £14,000—of what was received in 
every kind of way. They would then 
know what was the income of this Re- 
gistry Office, and be able to make up 
their minds as to the future arrangement 
that ought to be made. The Secretary 
to the Treasury never shrank from what 
he said, and the objection he had taken 
to the proposal which had been made 
by hon. Members was, that if all the 
payments made in the Office were cre- 
dited to the Office, there would still be 
a deficit. If there would be a deficit, 
how was it there was a surplus of 
£42,000 ; how had that money been ac- 
cumulated? He (Mr. Warton) thought 
there might also be given an account of 
what had become of the £42,000. He 
supposed it was absorbed in the general 
Revenue of the country. Well, now, a 
point with regard to the remuneration 
of clerks had been raised. There was 
no doubt that whenever a post was 
vacant there was always a large number 
of applications for it, and he thought it 
would be throwing away the money of 
the country if they were to make ex- 
travagant payments for very humble 
services; but it was one of the ele- 
mentary evils of the social condition of 
the present day that there were so many 
hundreds of thousands of persons who 
wished to be writers and clerks. The 
fact was, that there was a sort of con- 
tempt thrown on the handycraftsman, 
and therefore it was that so many people 
were found to refuse to work with their 
hands. Discontent came, and that dis- 
content did not fail to find expression. 
He sympathized with the argument of 
the Secretary to the Treasury as re- 
garded the remuneration of clerks, sub- 
ject, however, to one exception. The 
Secretary to the Treasury compared the 
payment of 1}d. a folio with the pay- 
ment of 10d. an hour. He(Mr. Warton) 
was not going to say how many folios 
a scribe could write in an hour; but 
there was this difference between the 
two systems of payment—that a man 
who was paid 10d. an hour, wrote ac- 
cordingly ; but if they told a man that 
he was to be paid at the rate of 14d. per 
folio, and then gave him a number of 
words to write for which he was not 
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paid, that was a distinct breach of faith. 
It would be well to remedy such a little 
matter, because, when men received such 
very small salaries, every penny or half- 
penny was of importance to them, and 
if any emoluments were deducted, the 
employés became dissatisfied. It was 
not fair that, if men were paid 14d. for 
every folio, that they should write a 
single word that did not form part of 
the total. If men were paid upon the 
piece system, they ought to receive pay- 
ment for every bit of work they did. 
It was only natural if, upon the piece 
system, a man ought to receive 1s., but 
as a matter of fact only received 4d., that 
he should become discontented. Honesty 
was the better policy, as far as the 
Government were concerned, and it was 
far better that they should say that 14d. 
a folio would not be paid when they 
really did not give it. A little justice 
in that respect would be a good thing, 
and the Secretary to the Treasury ought 
to take good care that men in the service 
of the Crown were not defrauded out of 
anything which was their due. 

Mr. SMALL confessed that he heard 
with great surprise and dissatisfaction 


the statement of the hon. Gentleman | 


the Secretary to the Treasury, especially 
that portion of it which related to the 
clerks of the Registry Office. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that the clerks 
were not men of very superior intelli- 
gence. That was quite true; but, atthe 
same time, there was no Public Depart- 
ment in Ireland which was so satis- 
factorily worked as the Registry of 
Deeds. He (Mr. Small) had been ac- 
quainted with the working of the Office 
for many years, and he was hardly 
aware of any mistake made by the clerks. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) had 
not as yet explained to the Committee 
why it was that in almost every other 
Public Office in Ireland — the Local 
Government Board Office, the Office of 
the Board of Works, the Paymaster 
General’s Office, the National Education 
Office—there were first and second class 
clerks, while there were only third class 
clerks in the Office of the Registry of 
Deeds. He certainly did not think that 
the clerks in the other Offices required 
any greater intelligence than those in 
the Office of the Registry of Deeds. As 
a matter of fact, the Office of the Board 
of Works was unsatisfactory and in- 
efficient, whereas the Registry of Deeds 


Mr. Warton 
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Office did its work very satisfactorily. 
The Local Government Board was dis- 
tinguished for doing nothing that they 
could possibly avoid doing. The Pay- 
master General’s Office and the National 
Education Oftice were Offices with which 
he was not well acquainted. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
said thatin a very short time he thought 
the Office of the Registry of Deeds could 
be worked by one or two Registrars who 
would supervize a number of clerks of 
the same standing as those now em- 
ployed. [Mr. Courtney: No.] He 
understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
that one or two Registrars and an Assis- 
tant Registrar with a number of clerks, 
would be sufficient tv do the work of the 
Office ; but perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
would kindly state what he did say ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would be 
glad to do so. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Small) asked him why it was that 
third class clerks were employed in the 
Registry of Deeds Office, whilst first and 
second class clerks were employed in 
other Public Offices in Ireland? He had 
previously stated that the Government 
wished to remove the obstacles that ex- 
isted in the way of the clerks receiving 
some advance; but they could not do 
anything without taking steps at the 
same time for the removal of the superior 
clerks. Great responsibility was thrown 
upon the Registrar, and it was thought 
that if an Assistant Registrar and a 
limited number of first and second class 
clerks were appointed, the work of the 
Office might be performed very satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. SMALL said, he could not see 
very much difference between what the 
hon. Gentleman had now said, and the 
observations he (Mr. Small) thought he 
had made originally. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of a limited number of first 
and second class clerks, together with an 
Assistant Registrar, being drafted into 
the Office; but why should not the 
superior clerks in the Office be made 
first class clerks, and the clerks of an 
inferior grade be made second class 
clerks ? He failed to understand whe- 
ther the mode of admission to the Office 
of the Registry of Deeds was different 
to the mode of admission in any other 
Office he had mentioned. He was aware 
that the admission into the Registry 
of Deeds Office was by a very open 
system of competition; but he was not 
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aware whether that was so with regard 
to any other Office. If there was not 
the same open competition in the Board 
of Works and the Local Government 
Board Offices, and so on, he could easily 
understand how it was there were so 
many third class clerks in the Registry 
of Deeds Office, and none in the other 
Offices. The Registry of Deeds Office, 
as a matter of fact, was a popular Office, 
and that, no doubt, was the reason why 
the clerks discharged their duties so ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he thought 
that the stamp duties would at all times 
be sufficient to counterbalance the 
expenditure of the Office; indeed, the 
Royal Commissioners were of opinion 
that they would, if all the Duty and Office 
fees went towards the expenses of the 
Office. He admitted the courtesy of the 
Secretary to the Treasury; but he could 
not allow that the hon. Gentleman had 
at all satisfactorily answered the diffe- 
rent points which had beenraised. He, 
therefore, moved to reduce the Vote by 
£1,000, in order to test the feeling of 
the Committee by a Division. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £11,670, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office for the Registration 
of Deeds in Ireland.’’—(Mr. Findlater.) 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was 
surprised to find that Irish Members 
should expect,after what took place with 
regard to the Register House, Edin- 
burgh, that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would listen to their case. He en- 
tirely sympathized with the case put 
forward on behalf of the clerks in 
Dublin; but their case was very much 
less strong than the case of the clerks 
in Edinburgh. The third class clerks 
in Dublin began at £90 a-year, rising 
by £10 a-year to £200; but the unfor- 
tunate third class clerks in Edinburgh, 
though beginning at £90, only rose by £5 
a-year to £160. At the same time, the 
latter did more important work than the 
clerks in Dublin, not only doing all the 
work the clerks in Dublin did, but also 
preparing all the minutes of the deeds 
sent in for registration, which was not 
done by the clerks in Dublin, but by 
solicitors who charged largely for the 
work. The clerks in Edinburgh re- 
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ceived a less income and a less yearly 
increment than the Dublin clerks, and 
they could not expect promotion in less 
than 25 or 30 years. Still, he did not 
think that because the Edinburgh clerks 
were badly treated it would be right to 
treat the Dublin clerks badly, and, 
therefore, he should support the Motion 
for reducing the Vote. He thought the 
Irish case was one which the Secretary 
to the Treasury should carefully con- 
sider; and he hoped that by helping 
to vindicate the case of the Dublin 
clerks, he might do something to induce 
the hon. Gentleman next year to look 
with a more favourable eye on the claims 
of those unhappy clerks who did the 
national work in Edinburgh, and were 
worse paid than they would be in any 
private office in the country. 

Mr. HEALY observed, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Dick-Peddie) had several 
times taunted the Irish Members upon 
their action with regard to Scotch Votes ; 
but he would remind the hon. Member 
that the Irish Members had all voted 
with him, except the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who was well- 
known to be a rigid teetotaller in re- 
spect to financial matters. They had 
voted in favour of the Scotch clerks; 
but he did not at all agree with the hon. 
Member, on the merits of the case, that 
the Dublin case was not so strong as 
that of Edinburgh, because the clerks 
in the Registry of Deeds Office in Dub- 
lin performed duties to which there was 
no parallel in England or Scotland. The 
Office in Dublin was recognized as one 
of the most important and most valuable 
Offices in the country, in which no mis- 
takes were made, and in which the clerks 
performed duties of a most laborious 
and important character, but were worse 
treated than the clerks in any other 
Office. A Bill had been passed some 
time ago, to give them some additional 
remuneration, on the representation of 
his hon. Colleague (Mr. Findlater) ; and 
the very fact thata Bill had to be passed 
showed how these clerks had been 
treated. If this was an Office of the 
Board of Works, or some other rou- 
tine Office, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in giving the clerks what 
they wanted. The Board of Works did 


nothing; it was hated by everybody, 
and got everything it wanted; while a 
body like the clerks of the Registry of 
, Deeds Office, who were admitted to be 
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efficient, against whom he had never 
heard a breath of complaint, and with 
regard to whom, on the contrary, solici- 
tors and suitors were loud in eulogium, 
were refused by the Government what 
they had asked for with great modera- 
tion. He did not wish to disparage the 
Scotch clerks. He had voted in their 
favour; but, at the same time, he cer- 
tainly thought the clerks in the Dublin 
Office occupied a peculiar position, and 
ought to be treated with regard to that 
fact. In comparison with the duties 
they discharged they had not been fairly 
treated by the Government, and if they 
looked at the onerous and responsible 
duties cast upon them, he certainly 
thought there was no body of men in 
the country who more deserved the con- 
sideration of the House and the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the Bill to which the hon. Member had 
referred was necessary because of an 
Act of Parliament. These clerks were 
paid according to commercial principles, 
having regard to what they would re- 
ceive for similar duties in a private office, 
and the question was, whether that plan 
should be adhered to, or whether an 
appeal should be made to Parliament 
for a special and a compassionate allow- 
ance? The receipts of the Registry of 
Deeds in Dublin did not at present pay 
the expenses of the Office; but there 
were accumulations from the time when 
the Office was remunerative. With re- 
gard to what the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) had said, 
the rate of pay was 14d. a folio, and the 
clerks had accepted their position with a 
full knowledge of what the remunera- 
tion would be. 

Mr. WARTON agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman as to the proper principle of 
paying these clerks, though he did not 
much like the commercial principle. He 
considered 14d. a folio a low rate of 
pay. The Attorney General charged 
for bills of costs at the rate of 4d. a 
folio, and, of course, he got a good 

rofit. 

Mr. FINDLATER asked whether the 
Secretary to the Treasury would pro- 
duce a Return, if moved for, showing a 
statement of the revenue derived from 
duty stamps, seals, and fee stamps on all 
the documents, so that they might test 
the question whether they were appli- 
cable to the expenses of the Office ? 


Mr, Healy 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, he would be 
willing to give these particulars, with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr. GRAY said, the issue was not,as 
the Secretary to the Treasury supposed, 
whether these clerks should be paid on 
commercial principles or not. That was 
only a very small portion of the total 
issue. The issue, as it appeared to him, 
was whether, considering the nature of 
their duties, these clerks should be given 
advantages equal to those given to clerks 
in other Departments. That was a very 
different thing from whether they should 
be paid only upon commercial principles, 
or receive a compassionate allowance. 
He was not at all in favour of that 
course ; but he was in favour of paying 
what was fair, judging by the current 
rate of pay. The question at issue was 
whether these clerks should be paid ade- 
quately, and he contended that they 
should be, but were not. An important 
point was whether the revenues of this 
Office were dealt with in consonance 
with the spirit of the express words of 
the Act of Parliament. The Secretary 
to the Treasury had not explained how 
he maintained his assertion that the 
special duties charged in this Office in 
connection with the services of the Office 
should not be credited to the Office, and 
that if the Office did not exist the fees 
would still have to be paid. That was 
what the hon. Gentleman had specifi- 
cally stated. Thenas to the commercial 
principle, that was, no doubt, a very ad- 
mirable sentiment, and came very well 
from the hon. Gentleman. Was the hon. 
Gentleman ready to abide by that prin- 
ciple generally, or did he only apply it 
to these poor scriveners—these animated 
machines? How about the Head of the 
Office? Who was the Head of the 
Office, and was he appointed by the late 
Government on commercial principles ? 
He was a broken-down editor, and he 
was appointed solely because he had for 
years and years constituted his paper 
the tool and organ of the Whig official 
class in Dublin. When, in consequence 
of public opinion deserting him, his 
paper was reduced to a worthless condi- 
tion, and practically to bankruptcy, the 
Government rewarded this gentleman, 
on commercial principles, of course, by 
giving him the Headship of an Office of 
which he knew nothing at all, and a 
salary of £1,000 or £1,200 a-year. He 
was certain that when that gentleman 
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entered the Office he had not the most 
remote notion of how a deed was regis- 
tered, and his sole claim to the office 
was that he had been the proprietor of 
a paper in Dublin which he. had made 
the tool of the Government, and which 
became no longer useful for that pur- 
pose, because the people would have 
nothing more to do withit. In saying 
that he was not animated by any per- 
sonal feeling, for the paper had disap- 
peared for 10 or 15 years, deserted by 
the people. He held that the commer- 
cial principle should be applied to the 
entire Office, if applied at all, and he 
contended that any man who had served 
for a long time in any Public Depart- 
ment should be allowed an opportunity 
of becoming a permanent official and of 
rising to other posts when they became 
vacant. It was most discouraging and 
demoralizing to such men to find per- 
sous from outside put over their heads, 
not on commercial, but on political prin- 
ciples. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 28; 
Noes 45: Majority 17. — (Div. List, 
No. 198.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £83,430 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum- of £25,340), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land 
Commission.”’ 

Mr. HEALY said, that it was an un- 
fortunate thing to have to rise to speak 
on this matter, when there was no one 
connected with the Irish Office on the 
Treasury Bench; but he wished to draw 
attention to two or three matters in 
connection with this Vote, in regard to 
which he had already given Notice to 
the House. He observed, in the first 
place, that there was a very large de- 
creass in the Vote this year of nearly 
£70,000, the amount last year having 
been £157,381, while this year it was 
£88,090. That decrease was, of course, 
due in a large degree to the fact that 
the fair rent cases appeared, judging 
from the statistics, to be in a fair way 
to being all settled. He noticed that, 
according to a Return dated June 30th, 
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of 114,544 cases, the Land Commis- 
sion claimed ‘to have disposed of 
105,058 cases, leaving about 9,000 cases 
still to be disposed of. In reality, of 
eourse, they had only disposed of about 
74,000 cases, as over 30,000 had been 
either withdrawn or dismissed. His 
complaint that night was that the Com- 
mittee were asked to discuss this Vote 
without having any information as to 
the character of the Sub-Commissioners, 
except a simple statement by the Chief 
Secretary, that certain gentlemen would 
no longer continue Sub-Commissioners. 
There was no printed document to which 
they could refer, giving the names of 
the gentlemen who were to ccntinue 
and those who were not toremain. That 
was not a proper way in which to dis- 
cuss this Vote, and he must complain 
of those who were responsible in this 
matter for not having provided the 
House of Commons with information of 
a precise and adequate character respect- 
ing the gentlemen who were charged 
with the responsible duties of fixing 
fair rents. It was true the Chief Secre- 
tary had stated that certain gentlemen 
were to be dismissed ; but they were left 
to work out piecemeal and by subtrac- 
tion those who were to remain. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had given 
the names of the gentlemen who were 
not to becontinued; but there was no oc- 
casion to give those who were to remain. 

Mr. HEALY said, his impression 
was the other way; but, at all events, 
his point was, that merely giving a state- 
ment in the House which no one could 
carry away in his head was no way 
in which to deal with this matter. 
The Government were at no loss for 
funds, and to print a small slip or docu- 
ment giving the names of those who 
were remaining or leaving could not 
have been too much even for the intelli- 
ligence of the Irish Office. He had been 
at some pains to find out which gentle- 
men were to be continued—without re- 
ference that was to the seven years’ 
men—and he must say that anything 
more calculated to infuse distrust into 
the minds of the Irish tenants he had 
never imagined. With regard to the 
Commissioners, it was most extraordi- 
nary that the Government had dismissed 
everyone whose term would elapse on 
the 31st of August, who was trusted by 
the tenants, and had kept on everybody 
who had been the subject of complaint 
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on the part of the tenants. All whom 
the Tory Members had assailed had 
gone down before tle landlords’ advo- 
cates ; whereas men like Mr. Grey, Mr. 
Meek, Mr. Davidson, and others of that 
stamp, who had given satisfaction, to a 
large extent, tothe Irish tenants, had gone 
‘‘ where the woodbinetwineth.” Every- 
cneattacked by the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) and the hon. and gallant 
Member for the County of Dublin (Co- 
lone] King-Harman) had gone, while 
those Commissioners, whom he (Mr. 
Healy) and his Friends had assailed, re- 
mained in office. Who had been left 
atthat moment. Let them consider the 
residuum. He proposed to give a bio- 
graphical account of the gentlemen who 
were to be retained. There was, first 
of all, Mr. Burke, a Protestant gentle- 
man, son of an Inspector of the Local 
Government Board—that in itself being, 
of course, a recommendation for him to 
be appointed to fix rents—a Conserva- 
tive and a strong landlord partizan. 
The very fact that he was the son of a 
Local Government Board Inspector made 
him almost a man sent from Heaven 
with a stamp of extra fitness to discharge 
the duties of the office. Mr. Burke was 
a barrister. Hon. Members would not 
be able to discover that fact from having 
seen his name in the papers, because he 
(Mr. Healy) could not find that he ever 
held a brief, but they would discover it 
if they put themselves to the trouble of 
looking over Zhe Law List. Well, Mr. 
Burke was, of course, a Conservative in 
politics—a strong Tory partizan—and 
what could be a higher qualification for 
any man to fix rents in Ireland? Well, 
Mr. Burke was No. 1. Then he 
came to the name of Mr. M‘Devitt. 
Now, if there was any person in Ire- 
land in whom the people of that country 
had no confidence, it was Mr. M‘Devitt. 
He was the son of a tenant farmer ; but 
he had discarded that position in life, 
and he was now imbibed with the worst 
prejudices of the class in whose ranks 
he aspired to enter, and whose favour, 
to a certain extent, he appeared to have 
obtained. At any rate, he had the con- 
fidence of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and they had continued him in the ser- 
vice of the Crown as a fit and proper 
person to fix rents. He had already de- 
scribed Mr. M‘Devitt’s visit to Ulster; 
and when he considered the letters that 
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had been written to the newspapers, and 
the hue and cry raised in the country 
about Mr. M‘Devitt, he was certainly 
amazed to find that Earl Spencer should 
fly in the teeth of the opinion’ of the 
people of Ireland by continuing this 
man in office. Of course, Mr. M‘Devitt 
had a conscience, but it was a landlord’s 
conscience, and whenever the interests 
of the tenant had to be balanced against 
those of the landlord, Mr. M‘Devitt’s 
qualms of conscience always weighed 
him down upon the landlord’s side. 
While they dismissed men like Wild, 
Meek, Davidson, and Grey, they con- 
tinued to employ men like M‘Devitt. If 
they desired to employ certain officials, 
who were notorious landlords’ men, why 
did they not mix up half-a-dozen of them 
with half-a-dozen tenants’ men, so as to 
do the thing with some appearance of 
fairness and decency? Mr. M‘Devitt, 
like Mr. Burke, had been called to the 
Bar ; but he was a barrister under false 
pretences. He had made a representa- 
tion to the Benchers that he had no in- 
tention of practising in Ireland; but as 
soon as he had succeeded in getting 
called to the Bar by the Benchers, Mr. 
M‘Devitt practised at the Bar like any 
other Irish gentleman. The North-West 
Bar, which Mr. M‘Devitt had joined, had 
marked their disapproval of his breach 
of faith by having “ blackbeaned” him, 
and therefore he had been appointed a 
Sub-Commissioner. Those were his cre- 
dentials; but he believed that Mr. 
M‘Devitt had a further claim in the 
assistance he had given at a recent 
Tyrone election on behalf of the Liberal 
caudidate. Hisclaims to the confidence 
of the tenants were absolutely ni, al- 
though he professed to have worked in 
their behalf prior to the passing of the 
Prevention of Crime Act of 1881. At 
the outset of his career, no doubt, Mr. 
M‘Devitt declared himself the friend of 
the tenant; but at the moment it be- 
came necessary to obtain a position as a 
friend of the landlords, Mr. M‘Devitt 
was not ashamed to wheel entirely 
round. He passed on now to the next 
gentleman, also a barrister, Mr. Rear- 
don. Mr. Reardon, like Mr. Burke and 
Mr. M‘Devitt, never had any practice 
at the Bar, and, of course, as the Go- 
vernment were at great straits to get 
gentlemento act as Legal Commissioners, 
they had been obliged to fall back on 
the brigade of briefless barristers who 
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hung about Dublin, and to shove them 
anyhow into the position of Legal Com- 
missioners. Mr. Reardon’s principal 
claim to office was that, on several occa- 
sions, as representing the Commission 
on which he had served, he had been 
burnt in effigy by the tenants. Mr. 
Reardon had, accordingly, been ap- 
pointed a Sub-Commissioner. Now, a 
gentleman who had been burnt in effigy 
should, undoubtedly, enjoy the confidence 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers. Certainly 
the fact ought to increase his credit with 
Earl Spencer at Dublin Castle, because 
that noble Earl had over and over again 
been burnt in effigy; and it ought to 
require no other credentials whatever to 
entitle a man to an appointment as Legal 
Commissioner. Then he came to the 
next gentleman, Mr. Doyle. Mr. Doyle 
happened to belong to the county, the 
borough of which he (Mr. Healy) had 
represented for some time—namely, 
Wexford. Mr. Doyle was also a Legal 
Commissioner, and he was a Legal 
Commissioner because he had never had 
a brief in his life. That fact, of course, 
gave him unquestionable claim upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. The mere 
fact that a man was required for the office 
of Legal Commissioner, and that persons 
could be found who never held a brief, 
undoubtedly constituted at once a very 
strong reason why Earl Spencer should 
employ them. Mr. Doyle further had 
the influence of his Conservative friends 
who were very powerful in Dublin 
Castle, and Mr. Doyle had very little 
difficulty in retaining his position. 
Mr. Doyle’s legal light was, in the first 
instance, not recognized, and his origi- 
nal appointment was that of Agricultural 
Commissioner; but having gained ex- 
perience as a fixer of rents, from a land- 
lord’s point of view, Mr. Doyle sud- 
denly blossomed out as a Legal Com- 
sioner, and was now continued in 
that capacity. He now came to the 
gentlemen who were appointed to act 
as Lay Commissioners. First, there 
was Mr. Walpole. Of Mr. Walpole he 
would only say that if the voice of his 
own tenants could penetrate into that 
House, Mr. Walpole would never have 
been heard of as a Sub-Commissioner. 
He was a Tory in politics, and a no- 
toriously bad landlord, distrusted by 
every man who had been brought in 
contact with him. His decisions were 
appealed against and dismissed. But 
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it would be found that Mr. Walpole 
possessed everything that ought to con- 
stitute a Landlord Commissioner. Then 
came Mr. Barry. Mr. Barry was a Ca- 
tholic gentleman; but it was remark- 
able in Ireland how the Government 
picked out all the ‘‘ Shanneen”’ Catholics 
they could find if they desired to ap- 
point any man to any office of profit. 
Mr. Barry was a Catholic landlord, and 
he had shown himself, throughout his 
judgments, one of the greatest and 
bitterest enemies of the tenant farmer. 
It seemed as though the Government, 
having exhausted all the bigoted Pro- 
testants they could find, fell back upon 
the rotten Catholics; and he must say 
that this system of governing a people 
by men whom the people themselves 
detested and despised was a remarkable 
feature of the Government of Ireland. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers appeared to 
have employed a microscope in order to 
discover and drag out their agents by 
that means from utter obscurity. As 
long as there was an objectionable man 
left in Ireland, Earl Spencer would get 
hold of him and utilize him in building 
up the foundation of peace and order 
and security in Ireland, at any rate, for 
the next 15 years. The next man was 
Mr. Bamford. Mr. Bamford was a 
land agent, and a detested land agent, 
and, therefore, as a matter of course, he 
had been appointed by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and Mr. Bamford had 
been sent round upon estates, in which 
he was himself personally interested, in 
order to fix rents upon his own relatives. 
The manner in which he had fixed those 
rents upon tenants, who were his own 
relatives, had already been brought 
under the notice of the House. Of 
course, @ man of such a character was 
bound to be employed as a Sub-Com- 
missioner. Mr. Mowbray, another Sub- 
Commissioner, was, as far as he recol- 
lected, aScotechman. Of course, in deal- 
ing with Irish rents, they must naturally 
have a Scotchman. The first thing to 
do in Ireland was to subject the Irish 
people to the judicial influences of a 
Scotchman ; that appeared to be one of 
the great principles of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Even the Chief Secretary 
represented a Scotch borough ; but whe- 
ther he was a Scotchman himself, he 
(Mr. Healy) was unable to say. Of 
course, that fact might have had nothing 
to do with the appointment of Mr. Mow- 
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bray. Mr. Mowbray’s first claim to the 
appointment was that he was a Scotch- 
man ; secondly, that he was a Tory ; and, 
thirdly, that he was Secretary to the 
Agricultural Society of Ireland, which 
was a Landlords’ Association. Mr. 
Mowbray’s conduct on the Bench had 
been of such a character that the 
tenants regarded him as their worst 
enemy; and, therefore, Mr. Mowbray 
had been continued in his position as 
Commissioner, while such men as 
Meek, Davison, Crane, and Grey had 
been got rid of. There was still an- 
other—namely, Mr. Lynch—who, strange 
to say, although a barrister, had not 
been appointed a Legal Commissioner. 
He could not understand why Mr. Lynch 
had been appointed a Lay Commis- 
sioner, because Mr. Lynch, like all the 
other gentlemen to whom he had re- 
ferred, had never held a brief. He, 
therefore, failed to see why he should 
not have been appointed a Legal Com- 
missioner. By some strange freak the 
Government had only appointed Mr. 
Lynch a Lay Commissioner. He (Mr. 
Healy) thought it was a great mistake. 
He did not know whether Legal Com- 
missioners drew higher salaries than the 
rest; but the fact that Mr. Lynch had 
never held a brief had not been suffi- 
cient to insure his promotion. He cer- 
tainly saw no reason in the world why 
Mr. Lynch should be allowed to remain 
among the common herd of Lay Com- 
missioners. What Mr. Lynch did not 
know about land would fill a library. 
Mr. Lynch, being an extremely young 
man, had had no real agricultural ex- 
perience whatever, and, having had 
none, he was considered fit to adorn the 
position of Lay Commissioner. He had 
now gone through the list of the gentle- 
men Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to continue in the office of Sub- 
Commissioner; but he would ask why, 
in the name of common sense, gentle- 
men of this kind had been continued, 
and why other gentlemen had been 
dismissed? The inference was plain. 
Why had Mr. Meek been dismissed? 
Why had Mr. Wild gone? Why should 
they never hear again of Mr. Davidson, 
of Mr. Grey, of Mr. Crane, and others ? 
It was because the Government had 
found it inconvenient, in view of the 
Tory attacks upon them, and especially 


of the attacks in “another place,” to. 


continue them ; and the Commissioners 
Mr. Healy 
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who were dismissed were those who had 
acted with the greatest fairness towards 
the tenants. The conduct of the House 
of Lords in this matter had been the 
curse of the Land Act. In the House 
of Commons the friends of the tenants 
had never been able to bring forward 
their grievances, because the Rules of the 
House, and the time which was at the 
disposal of private Members, were such 
that even with constant attempts it was 
impossible to bring the grievances of the 
people before the House. But noble 
Lords, who were themselves interested 
in land in Ireland, when they found 
the Land Commissioners acting impro- 
perly, from a landlord’s point of view, 
had only to put down a Motion on the 
Books in order to bring on a discussion. 
Everybody who knew him knew that he 
had never had, nor was ever likely to 
have, an acre of land in his life. He 
had, therefore, no more interest in this 
matter, from a personal point of view, 
than the first man they might meet in 
the street; but Members of the House of 
Commons could not bring their griev- 
ances fairly forward, and speak on be- 
half of those they represented, while 
noble Lords in ‘‘ another place,” the mo- 
ment they found that things were going 
in a way they considered improper, as 
landlords, had only to put down a Mo- 
tion on the Books of the House, and in 
a jiffy apologetic speeches came from 
Lord Qarlingford and other noble Lords 
who represented the Government, but 
who were totally unfitted to speak on 
Irish subjects. The consequence was 
that the attacks on the Commissioners 
conducted in the House of Lords had 
been sufficient to intimidate the Sub- 
Commissioners who had been endeavour- 
ing to do their duty. Thwir decisions 
had been distinctly attacked in that 
House. Motions had been put down 
which enabled certain noble Lords to 
bring the question forward ; and the 
result was that every Sub-Commissioner 
who had acted with any approach to 
fairness had been dismissed. They 
might call it dismissal, discontinuance, or 
suspension, or anything else they liked 
in the vocabulary of official phrases ; but 
he called it dismissal, and dismissal be- 
cause they were attacked in “ another 
place” by noble Lords who belonged to 
the Tory Party. In the House of Com- 
mons, the only facility they had for 
attacking the Commission or the agents 
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of the Government was once a-year, 
when the Vote for the Land Commission 
was brought forward. He ventured to 
assert that if the Government had been 
willing to pay attention to the complaints 
and demands of the Irish people, instead 
of pinning their faith on the complaints 
of noble Lords, that very few of the 
gentlemen who had been continued in 
office would have been acting now as 
Sub-Commissioners. This was the state 
of affairs. They had created a gangrene 
in the minds of the tenants of Ireland. 
They thought they were settling the 
Land Question. Aye, they were'settling 
it with sticking-plaister—underneath the 
old sore was running; and, although it 
might be that by their Prevention of 
Crime Act, for a time, they might be 
keeping down the real public sentiment 
upon the abortive work of the last few 
years, these sticking-plaister remedies 
would yet be found to be utterly futile. 
They could not keep the country in its 
present position, straight-waistcoated as 
it was. He would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to what happened 
the other day at the Limerick Conven- 
tion. At that Convention the question 
of the rents fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners was considered by a representa- 
tive body in the most calm and moderate 
manner. It was an expression of opi- 
nion by tenant farmers; and what was 
the opinion expressed by the delegates ? 
The County of Limerick was one of the 
most prosperous and comfortable in the 
whole of Ireland, enjoying as rich a soil 
as any county in the country. But at 
that Convention the delegates expressed 
their opinion by resolution that sooner 
or later a strike would come against the 
judicial rents imposed upon them by the 
Sub-Commissioners. Of course, having 
passed that resolution, no notice was 
taken of it. The Government might 
treat the matter lightly, because anyone 
could govern in a state of siege; but 
they would find in the end that it was 
deserving of their serious consideration. 
Nobody admired more than he did the 
straight up-and-down way in which the 
Chief Secretary endeavoured to address 
himself to his duties. He had never 
attempted to depreciate his uniform cour- 
tesy to the Irish Members; they were 
treated by him at all times with fairness, 
as far as fairness could be exhibited by 
the partizan of one side towards the par- 
tizan of another ; but, at the same time, 
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while he admired the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and believed that 
he endeavoured to discharge his work 
with official conscientiousness, as far as 
his mind would enable him to address 
himself to the work, from every prac- 
tical point of view the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was just about as fit for the posi- 
tion he occupied as he (Mr. Healy) would 
be to govern the entire world. There was 
a total want of sympathy on his part with 
the Irish people ; a failure to appreciate 
and to understand what it was they 
wanted. Asa matter of fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman was altogether in the 
hands of a few first-class clerks in. Ire- 
land, and if he wanted to carry on any 
new idea, he dared not initiate it or take 
it in hand. It was impossible for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say—‘‘I will 
have this or that done.” He was imme- 
diately put off by some first-class clerk 
in Dublin, with a salary of £750 a-year, 
who said—‘‘ You cannot do that; that 
would be altogether against the rules. 
You must continue Mr. M‘Devitt, but 
we cannot have Mr. Meek or Mr. Grey; 
because in Dublin Castle we understand 
all these things, and you do not. You 
may understand something about India 
and a little about Devonshire, or the 
Border Burghs; but you do not know 
anything about Ireland.” The result 
was that the right hon. Gentleman fol- 
lowed humbly in the track into which he 
was directed. Now, he (Mr. Healy) 
wished to know whether this was a Land 
Act passed for the people or not, or were 
the Government prepared to depend upon 
the Land Act when they had got the 
Prevention of Crime Act no longer in 
operation? That was the point to which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and the Radi- 
cals of England must address themselves. 
They could not coerce the people of Ire- 
land for ever, and sooner or later they 
must give up their coercive régime. 
Next year they would have the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill to consider, 
and they knew, from the Prime Minister, 
that it was impossible to pass a Redis- 
tribution Bill in the same year; but 
surely it would be harder to pass a Pre- 
vention of Crime Act. Already hon. 
Members were beginning to appeal to 
their constituents. The hon. and learned 
Member opposite the Member for Chel- 
sea (Mr. Firth), who had voted steadily 
all through for the Prevention of Crime 
Act 
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Mr. FIRTH said, he was sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member; but it was 
quite a mistake to represent him as hav- 
ing steadily voted all through for the 
Prevention of Crime Act. 

Mr. HEALY said, he accepted the 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber; but, nevertheless, he had the im- 
pression that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and a good many of his Friends, 
had voted steadily for the Prevention of 
Crime Act. They now found that it was 
necessary to go to their constituents, and 
it was wonderful how they were begin- 
ning to appreciate the statistics of Ire- 
land in regard to the decrease of crime. 
As their only reliance must be the Irish 
Land Act, why on earth could not they 
see that it was necessary to have it car- 
ried out honestly and fairly? He had 
never been an advocate of the justice of 
fixing rents; he believed they could not 
do it. He had never voted for the Land 
Act, because he believed that it was an 
impossible settlement of the Land Ques- 
tion; but he had endeavoured to improve 
the Act as much as possible. But the 
fact that it was an impossible settlement 
of the Land Question was no reason why 
its administration should be given into 
the hands of landlord partizans. If 
there were to be partizans of the land- 
lords, let them act in a straight up-and- 
down manner, and have partizans ap- 
pointed on the side of the tenants. If 
they were to have 40 partizans of the 
landlords, let them have 40 partizans of 
the tenants. He ventured to think that 
out of the 70 or 80 men the Government 
had appointed, they had not appointed 
more than a dozen who represented the 
tenants’ side of the question; and the 
moment any one of them gave a de- 
cision against the landlord, he was 
instantly dismissed at the instance of 
some noble Lord in ‘another place.” 
The land'ords did not know what a deep 
debt of gratitude they owed to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). He ventured to think that by 
the action of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman on the Land Act alone he had 
saved the landlords, at least, £1,000,000 
a-year, and by his constant and untiring 
efforts on their behalf he had saved them 
hundreds and thousands of pounds in 
the shape of an adequate reduction of 
rents. The landlords did not realize the 
service of their best friends; but the 
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unwearied patience of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman on their behalf had 
simply astonished him (Mr. Healy). The 
tenants had arrayed against them the 
Whigs and the Tories combined, and, 
with the exception of a dozen or a score 
of the people’s advocates in that House, 
there was no one to present their cause to 
the country. With the House of Lords 
closed against them ; with all the entire 
hierarchy opposed to them; with Earl 
Spencer a landlord, Mr. Vernon a land- 
lord, and Mr. Justice O’ Hagan an in- 
vertebrate Whig, the entire body of the 
Land Court were in favour of the land- 
lord and against the tenant. He be- 
lieved the Government had never made 
a greater mistake than they had in their 
conduct in regard to this Commission. 
He ventured to think that, before many 
years were over, the whole of this busi- 
ness would have to be done over again. 
At the end of 15 years the rents fixed 
for the first general term would come 
to aclose; but he was of opinion that 
long before 15 years there would bea 
revision of rents, and, if that were so, 
the landlords would only have them- 
selves to thank for it. They had ap- 
pointed a set of gentlemen upon the 
Land Commission, in whom nobody had 
confidence except the landlords. Every 
man who had evinced a disposition to 
befriend the tenants had been chassed, 
while every man who was necessarily a 
friend of the landlords had been con- 
tinued in his post. At the present mo- 
ment they had 17,000 appeals lodged 
for hearing, and out of them only 6,000 
had been disposed of. When they had 
only been able to dispose of 6,000 ap- 
peals in the course of three years, and 
when they had 11,000 left, he left it to 
the calculations of any statistician in 
that House to say what would be likely 
to be the state of things. Out of the de- 
cisions which as yet had been taken to 
the Court of Appeal, how many had 
been confirmed before Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan or Mr. Vernon? About one 
in 20. How many were altered? All 
the other 19. And how were they 
altered ? By the rents being raised in 
almost every single instance. Landlord 
appeals had been increased by the sys- 
tem of rent-raising initiated by Mr. 
Justice O’ Hagan. When an appeal was 
made, in almost every case the old rent 
had been imposed. The real rent re- 
ducers, the real Sub-Commissioners, were 
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the gentlemen who signed the ‘No 
Rent’? Manifesto. The tenants were 
buoyed up with the false hope of their 
rent being reduced 10, 15, or 18 per 
cent; but by the present system of rent- 
raising the old rent. or very nearly so, 
was reverted to in the Appeal Court. 
The Prime Minister had admitted that 
he would run the Land Act against the 
Land League, and so the right hon. 
Gentleman ran the Act against the Land 
League. The bayonet, false alarms, the 
gibbet, the cell, and exile reduced the 
Land League to comparative quiescence, 
and from that moment the rent. regula- 
tion fell from 28 to 24 per cent, until at 
last in the Appeai Court they were left 
at 15 and 10, and even 5 percent. In 
certain instances, as he had noticed the 
other day, they had stood higher than 
they had ever been before. Landlords 
like the Marquess of Waterford and 
Mr. Blennerhassett, the Member for 
Kerry, had sent in applications to have 
their rents raised. He should like to 
have seen them send in such applications 
when the ‘‘ No Rent”? Manifesto was in 
force. These things would not have been 
done ‘‘in the brave days of old.”” The 
Government Sub-Commissioners would 
have looked twice at these petty little 
mountain grazing plots before they at- 
tempted to raise the rents of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Waterford). 
What was the conclusion.drawn from 
all this experience? It was this. As 
long as the tenants of Ireland de- 
pended on the sense of justice of the Bri- 
tish Government, so long would they be 
baffled, beaten, and defeated ; but when- 
ever they attempted to raise an agi- 
tation, whenever they showed them- 
selves desperate and determined, then, 
and then only, would their claims re- 
ceive attention. 

CotoneL O’BEIRNE said, the Land 
Commission arrangement was a sham 
from beginning to end, the supposed 
valuation of land which was going on 
being a pure pretence. It could not be 
anything else, looking at the work the 
Commissioners had to do, therefore this 
Vote was a pure waste of money. Only 
the other day he saw a statement in a 
newspaper to the effect that 197 Irish 
estates had been, in one place, valued in 
four hours, the Commissioners having 
had a drive of six miles out and six miles 
back again for the purpose. How was 
it possible that such an extent of land 
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could be valued in so short a time and 


under such circumstances? It was 
simply impossible. He had heard, also, 
that as much as 600 acres of grazing 
land in Tipperary had been valued in a 
space of two or three hours—nearly a 
square mile. How was such a thing 
possible? It was not to be done—the 
whole thing was the merest farce. See- 
ing what the Judge of the Appellate 
Court had been able to say before the 
House of Lords Committee, he (Colonel 
O’Beirne) could not think that this was 
a Court which valued land as carefully 
as it should. When the Prime Minister 
was introducing his Bi!l, he stated that 
the Court which was to fix the rents was 
to be a Judicial Court; but that state- 
ment had not been verified. They knew 
what had happened since 1881. A num- 
tcr of Commis<ioners had been ap- 
rcinted for political reasons—it was 
qvite true, as the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had stated, 
that this was much more of a Poli- 
tizal Court than a Land Court, and that 
* Political Court’’ ought to be its proper 
name. He protested most emphatically 
against this waste of money ; and, if any- 
one would support him in moving a re- 
duction of the Vote by £5,000, he should 
only be too happy to propose it. There 
was one observation made by the hon. 
Member for Monaghan with regard to 
the Appellate Court, which had struck 
him (Colonel O’Beirne) as unfair. The 
hon. Member had said the Court was 
more an institution for raising rents 
than anything else; but the fact was 
that by far the larger proportion of the 
rents submitted to the Court had been 
confirmed or lowered. That was the 
case in the Province of Connaught, at 
any rate, whatever it might be in the 
rest of Ireland. He had it from per- 
sons connected with the land in that 
Province. He did not wish to say more 
on the subject than that—he was satis- 
fied with entering a protest against what 
appeared to him to be nothing more or 
less than a sham. 

Mr. LEA said, he did not how far it 
was desirable to raise a discussion as to 
the working of the Land Commission on 
this Vote; but his object in rising was 
to take exception to some observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) with regard 
to one of the Sub-Commissioners, Mr. 
M‘Devitt. He did not know much 
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about the working of the Commission ; 
but he was sure that Mr. M‘Devitt was 
an honest, conscientious man, who might 
be depended upon to do his best as be- 
tween landlord and tenant. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan had also said 
that the House of Lords had been 
averse to the Land Act. To a certain 
extent he (Mr. Lea) was bound to agree 
with the hon. Member, because, no 
doubt, whilst the Act was passing 
through the House of Lords it was 
altered to an appreciable extent ; and, 
further, there could be no question that 
the discussions which had taken place 
in that Chamber from time to time had 
had the effect of intimidating the Land 
Commission. He had been sorry to see 
discussions taking place in this House 
regarding the operations of the Com- 
missioners. Mr. Grey—to whose con- 
duct reference had several times been 
made by Questions in the House—had 
been dismissed in consequence of his 
working of the Act in Donegal; and the 
result was that nothing would ever 
drive out of the minds of the tenants 
that Mr. Grey was in favour of them, 
and that he had been sent away because 
his decisions had been favourable to 
them. They would never be able to 
wean the tenants from the belief that 
Mr. Grey was dismissed, not because he 
was less capable than the other Com- 
missioners, but because he was supposed 
to be just in his dealings with the pea- 
santry. This gentleman had been en- 
gaged in deciding cases in the West of 
Donegal, one of the poorest districts in 
the whole of Ireland. Since his removal 
another Commissioner had heard cases 
there, and had given valuations of a 
very similar kind; and, strange to say, 
a second Commissioner had given de- 
cisions there of a somewhat different 
character. The public had been made 
acquainted with this difference. He 
did not know under what procedure it 
had taken place; but, of course, it had 
given rise to the opinion that the Chief 
Commissioners had been influenced not 
to permit gentlemen of Mr. Grey’s views 
to try the cases of the tenants. He (Mr. 
Lea) could not believe that the Chief 
Secretary was responsible; but pro- 
bably the right hon. Gentleman dealt 
too much with the head Commission, in 
Dublin, who saw the Questions put to 
him in the House from time to time, 
and were, to a certain extent, intimi- 
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dated. He believed the system of in- 

timidation had done very much to pre- 

— the fair working of the Land 
ct. 

Mr. DAWSON wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant whether 
it was convenient that acting land 
agents like Mr. James Green Barry— 
the land agent of Lord Emly—paid as 
servants by landowners, should have to 
do with the consideration of tenants’ 
applications? Was it possible that men 
receiving salaries could properly sit as 
Land Commissioners to adjudicate be- 
tween landlords and tenants? He must 
press for an answer to that, because, if 
the facts were as he stated, it must be 
apparent to the Committee that no sys- 
tem of Land Commission carried on in 
such a way could have the confidence of 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
might tell him that Mr. Barry did not sit 
toadjudicate rents in the district in which 
Lord Emly owned land; but, in what- 
ever part of Ireland he sat, unless he 
(Mr. Dawson) was misinformed, he was 
the agent, and the paid agent, of Lord 
Emly and other landlords; and it was 
utterly impossible that a man who was 
receiving a portion of his daily bread— 
a large portion of his daily bread—from 
landlords who derived their livelihood 
from largely-increased rents, could do 
justice when he came to adjudicate on 
these matters. When a man was made 
a Land Commissioner, he ought to give 
up other occupations—certainly those 
connected with land. Ifa man took an 
ordinary public office, he was obliged to 
give up other occupations. An ordinary 
official could not even receive a salary 
from the Government, aad come here 
and perform the duties of a legislator. 
The two things were incompatible; how, 
then, could a man receive a salary from 
a landlord, and then go and adjudicate, 
as a servant of the Government, between 
landlords and tenants? He could not 
do it; the position of such a man was 
absolutely untenable. If he were as 
snow or ice, he could not escape ca- 
lumny. And yet the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had shown that 
several of the Commissioners were cir- 
cumstanced in this way. Mr. Vernon 
himself was agent to Lord Pembroke 
—the richly-paid agent of the largest 
landlord, and bound to him by more or 
greater monetary ties than he was to 
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the Land Commission. How could a 
man like this adjudicate fairly between 
landlord and tenant, when his first duty, 
his first love, was to the landlords who 
paid him? Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman answer this simple question—was 
it possible that paid land agents could 
adjudicate fairly between landlords and 
tenants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) has 
made a speech to which I listened with 
interest and considerable admiration of 
the great fertility of criticism which it 
displayed in regard to gentlemen who 
had been retained as Sub-Commissioners 
in Ireland. But I do not propose to 
follow the hon. Member into the details 
of his criticisms, in the first place, be- 
cause I consider it would beextremely un- 
fortunate that we should discuss—at any 
rate, that I should discuss—in this House 
the fairness or unfairness of people who 
hold a judicial position. It was another 
matter when there were 70 or 80 gentle- 
men who had to be taken out of the 
ranks of private persons in Ireland, and 
taken on very short notice (Mr. 
Heaty: Hear, hear!] Obviously, on 
very short notice. How could it be 
otherwise when 70 or 80 men had to 
be appointed as Judges who had 
never been Judges before? It was 
very possible that out of this number 
—nay, it was almost certain—that there 
must be many who would not possess a 
judicial temperament. But it was a 
very different matter when, after two or 
three years’ experience, three gentlemen 
of the very considerable qualities of the 
Land Commissioners in Ireland, having 
watched the proveedings of these gentle- 
men, have picked out from among them, 
for recommendation to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, those whom they consider to 
possess judicial faculties. The hon. 
Member uses the word “ dismissed ”’ in 
connection with the Sub-Commissioners, 
and says that it will be impossible to 
invent any words which will veil the 
fact that the 50 or so gentlemen whose 
appointments had been discontinued 
were practically dismissed and discredited 
because of the decisions they had given. 
Sir, the position of the Irish Govern- 
ment was this—the work which this 
large number of Sub-Commissioners 
was appointed to perform had been 
nearly accomplished. It was absolutely 
necessary, in the interests of public 
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economy, that the Commission should 
be largely reduced in numbers—should, 
in fact, be reduced to less than half its 
size—and, under these circumstances, it 
was absolutely impossible that the whole 
number of the Sub-Commissioners could 
be retained. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to select from the total number 
about a third. That is the state of the 
case, and I think that, under these cir- 
cumstances, I have been quite justified 
in deprecating the use of the word ‘‘ dis- 
missal.”” The Chief Commissioners in- 
form me, in view of this debate, that 
what has most struck them, in the enor- 
mous majority of the decisions that 
have been given by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, is the absence of any trace of 
partizanship ; and they are very anxious 
that from this Bench, at any rate, there 
should not be said one disparaging word 
of the gentlemen whose appointments 
have not been continued. It was neces- 
sary that out of a large number a few 
should be selected ; and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was charged with the func- 
tion of making the selection, made it 
after most careful consultation with the 
Commissioners, and, for the main part, 
I may say pretty well entirely on their 
advice. Now, perhaps the most eloquent 
—certainly the most pointed—sentence 
of the hon. Member’s speech was that in 
which he described the Land Commis- 
sion. His description is still in the 
memory of the Committee, or of such 
part of the Committee as heard it; 
and I must say that I think that, pointed 
as it was, the hon. Member did not con- 
vince the Committee that such men as 
Mr. Litton, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan can be called a Board who 
are in the interest of the landlords as 
against the tenants. I believe these 
three gentlemen may be thoroughly 
trusted to make suggestions which can 
be relied upon by the Irish Government ; 
and, carefully as I listened to the criti- 
cism of the hon. Gentleman, I cannot 
say that my confidence in their recom- 
mendations was at all shaken. I will 
take, for instance, the case of Mr. 
M ‘Devitt, who was referred to as a man 
whom the tenants could not trust. Now, 
Mr. M‘Devitt was a gentleman who was 
thoroughly conversant with the Land 
Act to begin with. He wrote an exposi- 
tion of it in the early part of the his- 
tory of this question which, in a very 
short time, ran through four editions, 
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He was recommended by the Bishop of 
Raphoe. 


Mr. HEALY: He is the Bishop’s 
brother. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No. 

Mr. HEALY: Then he is a Bishop’s 
brother. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That is no dis- 
qualification for the Land Commission. 
Tbe Bishop said that, in addition to his 
legal qualification, he had an intimate 
knowledge of the land tenure of Ulster, 
and possesses one quality that is sure 
to win the confidence of all—— 

Mr. HEALY: Why do not you send 
him to Ulster, then ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Really, I must 
ask to be permitted to go through my 
task without interruption. The Bishop 
said— 

“He possesses one quality that is sure to 
win the confidence of all—that is, scrupulous 
honesty of purpose. From what I know of 
him, I believe it would be difficult to find any- 
one who would take greater pains to discharge 
conscientiously any duty entrusted to him.” 


The hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Daw- 
son) objected to the re-appointment o 
Mr. Barry, and described him as a pure 
landlord’s man, who could not be trusted 
to do justice between landlord and 
tenant. 

Mr. DAWSON: I beg pardon. I 
mentioned his as a typical case, de- 
scribing him as an agent. He is a per- 
sonal friend of mine, and I certainly 
was not objecting to him as an indi- 
vidual. What I desired to point out 
was, that a land agent, whoever he may 
be, is hardly the person calculated to 
be a disinterested adjuster of rents. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber states it as a fact that Mr. Barry 
holds an appointment as land agent. I 
should be sorry to say, in the face of 
that, that Mr. Barry has given up his 
agency ; but I certainly understood that 
he had. 

Mr. DAWSON: I am under correc- 
tion—I may be wrong. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not say 
that this gentleman is not an agent. 
The subject is one on which I should 
like to inform myself before making a 
statement; but my impression is cer- 
tainly not the same as that of the hon. 
Member. I should be very glad to 
abandon my opinion if it turns out that 
the hon. Member is right and I am 
wrong. It is difficult to imagine a per- 
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son who has a more intimate knowledge 
of matters affecting Irish land than Mr, 
Barry. So far back as 1869 he was an 
advocate of the reform of the system of 
land tenure as it then existed ; and I am 
told that when he was acting as land 
agent the property under his manage- 
ment was one that was singularly, if 
not entirely, free from eviction. When 
I consider these things, and when I 
look at the Gentlemen who recom- 
mended him—whether they are Mem- 
bers of Parliament or Members of the 
House of Lords—and when I remember 
also that the Archbishop of Cashel, 
Dr. Croke, recommended him, I must 
say that the retention of Mr. Barry as a 
Sub-Commissioner can in no sense imply 
that the Land Commissioners, in their 
recommendation, or the Lord Lieutenant 
in his acceptance of that recommenda- 
tion, has done anything which ought to 
induce the tenants to look with suspicion 
on the Sub-Commissioners. Then, as to 
Mr. Vernon himself, whom the hon. 
Member describes as a land agent, it is 
very true that he is still an agent, but 
he is the agent of Lord Pembroke, and 
the property with which he has to do is 
in the nature of ground rents. I do not 
know that it would be too much to say 
that Lord Pembroke had no agricultural 
tenants on the property over which Mr. 
Vernon is ageat; but, as a broad asser- 
tion, it may be stated that Mr. Vernon, 
when appointed as Land Commissioner, 
gave up the agricultural agency of the 
Marquess of Bath, and, I believe, several 
other agencies. The hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) remarked that 
the noble Lords have very great advan- 
tages for starting questions connected 
with the Land Commission. Now, with 
that part of his speech I must own I 
have sympathy. I do not quite know 
what one may say about what passes in 
‘another place.’’ Remarks are made in 
‘another place ’’ as to what passes here 
with very great freedom; but we, 

suppose, are bound by much stricter 
Rules than prevail there. In so far as 
advantage has been taken of facilities 
afforded for debate in ‘another place” 
for throwing discredit upon the Sub- 
Commissioners, who are, as I think, 
doing their duty in Ireland, it has been 
excessive and very unfortunate. Noble 
Lords have taken advantage of their 
privileges much too frequently, and I 
have no doubt that their conduct in that 
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respect has had a disturbing influence, 
so far as it has gone, upon the minds of 
the Sub-Commissioners. It is because 
I do not wish to lay myself open to 
similar charges that I do not propose to 
speak in detail of the Sub-Commissioners 
who have been re-appointed. I conceive 
that the effect of a hot discussion on the 
proclivities of any given Judge has al- 
ways a tendency—human nature being 
the same on the Bench as off it—to dis- 
turb the balance of that Judge’s mind. 
But the hon. Member says that those 
Sub-Commissioners who have been at- 
tacked in the House of Lords have been 
removed. Well, Sir, on that point, again, 
I do not wish to enter; but this I will 
say—that if all the Sub-Commissioners 
who have been attacked in this House 
and in the House of Lords, from one 
side or the other, had been removed, we 
should have had no Sub-Commissioners 
at all. [Mr. Hearty: Oh, oh!] Yes; 
I think that is hardly too broad an as- 
sertion to make. During the past year, 
no doubt, owing to my earnest expostu- 
lations, there has been a happy suspen- 
sion of those attacks on the Sub-Com- 
missioners, which used to be made from 
more than one quarter in this House at 
Question time. Months and months may 
be said to have passed with scarcely a 
complaint of the conduct of the Sub- 
Commissioners; but it was not so in the 
early days of the Commission. Then, 
scarcely a day passed without some re- 
monstrance as to the course taken by 
these officials. The hon. Member made 
some remarks, which, I must say, did not 
meet with the general approbation of 
the Committee, as to the Appeal Court. 
I do not refer to his remarks ag to the 
number of appeals. That is a matter of 
statistics, and has attracted the observa- 
tion of everyone interested in Ireland. 
The number is to be regretted, and it 
would have gratified the Government 
very much if they had been able to es- 
tablish two Courts to get on with the 
appeals more quickly than they have 
been doing. But, when you pass on to 
the procedure of the Court and the cha- 
racter of its decisions, I do not think the 
hon. Member at all carried with him 
the unanimous adhesion of the Com- 
mittee. He described the Appeal Court 
as a ‘‘rent-raising’’ Court. He stated 
that in one case out of 20 the rent re- 
mained as it was, and that in 19 cases 
out of 20 they were altered. Well, on 
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that point I have not by me accurate 
statistics ; but, as it is a question of 
assertion against assertion, I would 
venture to say that he kas been misled, 
and greatly misled, by the feelings with 
which he regards the decisions of the 
Appeal Court. As a matter of fact, the 
Court is far from being a rent-raising 
Court. The amount to which it has 
raised rents is quite as likely to be 
counted by hundreds as by tens of thou- 
sands. Taking Ireland through, I think 
that, so far from 19 rents out of 20 hav- 
ing been altered, it will be found that 
decidedly those which have been con- 
firmed are a large proportion of the 
total number of cases. On that point, 
however, I speak more from general ob- 
servation than from statistics. I will 
try and ascertain exactly how the case 
stands; but I do not hesitate to say that 
the sweeping condemnation the hon. 
Member passed on the Appeal Court 
was one which did not meet with the 
adhesion of the Committee. The hon. 
Member speaks of the real effective 
Land Commission being the body which 
issued the ‘‘ No Rent” Manifesto. He 
says that Manifesto had great influence; 
that soon after its issue large reductions 
were made, and that the reductions have 
now come down to a very small figure. 
Sir, it is quite true that during the very 
first months the reductions were dis- 
tinctly larger than they have been at 
any other period; but I believe the 
reason of that was a very simple one— 
namely, that the worst cases, to a very 
large extent, came into Court first. 
There was a fall very soon, but that fall, 
after the very first period, has been ex- 
tremely slow; and I have no reason‘ to 
think that at this moment there is any 
fall at all. I believe that at present the 
reductions of rent are on an average of 
18 or 19 per cent, and that is very little 
below the figure at which they have 
stood during almost all the period the 
Sub-Commissioners have been sitting, 
with the exception of the very first months. 
The hon. Member says that certain noble- 
men and gentlemen have lately contrived 
to get their rents raised. Well, I must 
say that considering the enormous num- 
ber of cases that have been brought into 
Court, and considering that on some 
estates in Ireland the tenants were very 
lightly rented, that it would be a very 
serious imputation against the Sub-Com- 
missioners if the rents were not oceasion- 
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ally raised. I think that to make a 
general observation to the effect that 
rents have been raised, and that, there- 
fore, the decisions have been unjust, is 
to make a charge against a Judicial 
Body which should not be made. The 
hon. Member says that in these matters 
I am in the hands of first class clerks 
who are paid £750 a-year. In this case, 
at any rate, itis not so. I do not deny 
that I am in the hands of certain gen- 
tlemen who understand these matters 
better than I do; but they are not first 
class clerks with salaries of £750 a-year 
—they are the Land Commissioners who 
are paid £3,000 a-year. I trust to these 
gentlemen, and if it be possible to get 
three persons who represent the average 
opinion and the average judgment of 
Ireland as between landlord and tenant, 
they are the persons, and it is upon their 
recommendation that the appointments 
have been made. There is not one ap- 
pointment with regard to which our 
hands have been forced. The original 
recommendations may have been modi- 
fied—no doubt they have been modified 
by discussion—but the 10 or 15 gentle- 
men who have been selected out of the 
entire body of Sub-Commissioners are 
those who have acquired the confidence 
of the three Land Commissioners. The 
hon. Member says that the Act of 1881 
was passed in order to pacify Ireland, 
and he asks me whether [ think that it 
has done so. Ido not know, but at any 
rate I should be right in saying this— 
that the work which has been done by 
the Land Commission is a gigantic work. 
It has been probably in amount in ex- 
cess of that which was expected even by 
those who took a favourable view of the 
operations that might be anticipated 
from the Land Commission. In the 
course of two years no less than 105,000 
cases of fair rents have been disposed of. 
Some 74,000 have been actually fixed, 
and 70,000 agreements have been ar- 
rived at under the auspices of the Court 
—that was to say, that in 144,000 cases a 
lease of 15 years and a judicial rent has 
been given to the tenants, with a reduc- 
tion on the previous rents of £540,000 
a-year. That represents only the direct 
work of the Commissioners. The in- 
direct work is recorded nowhere except 
in the rent books of the various estates 
where arrangements have been made 
between landlord and tenant under the 
knowledge that, if arrangements are not 
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made in an amicable manner, they must 
be made under litigation. The Land 
Act has proved so far a real land settle- 
ment for Ireland. If that be so—and I 
believe it is—the effect which it must 
have on the country will be a pacifying 
effect. I do not know what result it 
may have upon the political movement 
in which the hon. Member and his 
friends take so much interest; but I 
know that the Irish tenant farmers now 
entertain a sense of security such as 
they have ardently wished to enjoy, and 
such as they have never enjoyed before, 
and that, at the same time, even on the 
very worst estates in Ireland, they have 
been able to obtain that reduction of 
rent which the English and Scotch 
tenants have obtained by economical 
causes. These are propositions which 
can hardly be denied. As I have 
before stated, I am unwilling to enter 
into any discussion on the personal 
merits of the gentlemen who have been 
selected for appointment ; but I believe 
they represent the result of the most 
careful observation on the part of the 
Land Commissioners during the last two 
years, and I am certain that the Com- 
missioners themselves, who have been 
the advisers of the Government in this 
matter, have been actuated alone by the 
love of justice towards Ireland. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that this Motion 
was One of such extreme importance that 
he did not like to allow the opportunity 
to pass without making a few brief ob- 
servations upon it. The Land Act was 
now the law of the land, and the posi- 
tion which he had always taken up in 
reference to it had been uniform and 
consistent—namely, that since it had 
been placed on the Statute Book it was 
entitled to be regarded fairly and reason- 
ably by all members of the community, 
and that it was bound to be administered 
by those who were responsible for its 
administration impartially, temperately, 
and fairly, not in the interest of one 
class, but in the legitimate interests of 
all parties concerned. He had never 
swerved from that attitude towards the 
Land Act since it became law, and it was 
not his intention to do so now. But he 
thought it should not be open to objec- 
tion if he were to point out where the 
administration of the Act had failed to 
substantiate the statements of its authors. 
When it was passing through Parlia- 
ment, they were told it would only apply 
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to exceptional, few, and rare cases in 
Ireland ; that was stated in speech after 
speech by right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench; but, as a matter of 
fact, they found that the Act had been 
applied to almost all classes of estates 
in Ireland; that no class of property 
and no class of rent had been in the 
slightest degree exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Act. They had been told 
over and over again by the Prime Minis- 
ter and others that the old properties 
were safe, and that it was only the new 
proprietors who had abused their rights 
who would be called into question under 
this Act. But that was not their ex- 
perience of its administration. Some 
old proprietors had been brought into 
the Land Court, and they could un- 
doubtedly point to substantial reduc- 
tions made in their rentals. It would 
appear, without going into details, that 
those who had been rack-renters got off 
best, and that the man who had not 
raised his rents at all, inasmuch as it 
was thought wise and politic to have 
reductions, had his rent reduced; and 
if a man had raised his rent to a rack- 
renting level, his rents were, of course, 
reduced too, but rarely had he been re- 
duced below the level from which he had 
succeeded in raising them for himself. 
The hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Lea) 
had mentioned what was at that moment 
a rather prevalent theory on the other 
side of the House. The hon. Member 
had had a fling at the action of the 
House of Lords. He did so most tem- 
perately, as if he were not standing upon 
strong ground; he alluded to the 
changes made in the Act when it was 
passing through the other House of 
Parliament. He need not go into the 
details of those changes; but he pre- 
sumed that the hon. Member had some 
belief in Earl Granville and in Lord 
Carlingford. Now, those eminent states- 
men had pointed out that when the 
Land Bill was emerging from the House 
of Lords, it was emerging with distinct 
improvements effected by the changes 
made in it by the other House. That 
was the statement made by responsible 
Members of the Government with refer- 
ence to the few and limited alterations 
to which the House of Lords had sub- 
jected the measure. If the Prime 
Minister, in the progress of the discus- 
sion on the Land Act, with his boundless 
resources of language and his absolutely 
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illimitable ingenuity, had foreshadowed 
what would be its actual working, as 
they now knew it by experience, he had 
a strong suspicion that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have had considerable 
difficulty in making a statement which 
would be acceptable to the House. With 
respect to the gentlemen who had been 
appointed as Sub-Commissioners—a very 
important and serious appointment—he 
was bound to say that the system of hav- 
ing temporary Judges without stability 
in their appointments, and without any 
guarantee whatever for their independ- 
ence, appeared to him to be radically un- 
sound. It was, in his opinion, quite ab- 
surd to have men, invested with the most 
tremendous judicial discretion, hanging 
upon the breath of the Government for 
the bread they ate day by day and month 
by month ; and it was a perfect miracle 
to him that the administration of the 
Act had not utterly broken down under 
the logic of facts. He declined to go in 
detail into the very disagreeable task of 
canvassing the particular merits of the 
Sub-Commissioners. He presumed that 
the Government had proceeded upon 
some system of selection, and that they 
had acted, as had been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Trevelyan), on the recommendation of 
the Land Commissioners. If that were 
so, he supposed they had tried to dis- 
charge this most difficult and delicate 
function in the best way they could. He 
did not mean to say that if other people 
had had the selection of these gentle- 
men, that the very same names would 
have been found on the list. But he 
declined to go into that question. He 
had now come to that point of experience 
with regard to the Land Act that he pre- 
ferred not to indulge in prophecy, but to 
wait for further experience of its opera- 
tion. He found that some of those Sub- 
Commissioners, whom he believed would 
turn out fairly good, had not come up to 
that very moderate expectation, and that 
those from whom he expected nothing 
had not proved to be quite so deficient. 
No one could say that he was using the 
language of exaggeration. He had not 
used wordsof great eulogy onthe one side 
or severe condemnation on the other—he 
simply said he had been somewhat dis- 
appointed in the expectations he had 
formed. He did not like to ask any 
questions on one subject of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
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the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It 
seemed to him, however, that Lord 
Monck occupied a very curious position ; 
and he inferred from the fact that a Bill 
was to be introduced that he was within 
the last days of his judicial cereer. He 
did not know the position in reference 
to the new Bill for the appointment of a 
new Land Commissioner; but hesupposed 
that some information on that subject 
would one day be forthcoming. He did 
not like to go beyond negatives on that 
occasion ; but he supposed they would 
be told in due time who was the remark- 
able person pointed at. He should be 
glad to know when they might look for 
a reduction of the enormous expense of 
the administration of the Land Com- 
mission. He had always understood that 
there would, in a year or two, be a con- 
siderable reduction of expense, and that 
at the end of seven years there would be 
a still further reduction, and that it 
might be assumed that then the matter 
would settle down to something like a 
normal state. There was one figure 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman 
which ought not to be forgotten. It 
was stated that the Land Act had done 
very little; butit had had one tremendous 
effect—namely, that of reducing the 
rents by over £500,000 a-year. That 
was a great fact which should not be 
forgotten in considering this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
—he did not know whether he intended 
to make any charge against the Irish 
landlords—that the English tenants had 
gained their reduction of rents by the 
operation of economic laws; and he 
seemed to point out that the Irish tenants 
were gaining a similar reduction by the 
operation of the Land Act. But he 
(Mr. Gibson) would make this remark— 
that the English tenants had gained a re- 
duction of rent by the application of 
economic laws which could not be re- 
sisted or controlled, while the Irish land- 
lords had had to submit to a reduction 
by putting aside economic laws. There 
had been in England nothing like the 
demand for land which existed in Ire- 
land; the Irish landlords, therefore, were 
compelled to submit to the reduction 
of their rents in the face of that de- 
mand, whereas the question of rent in 
England had been simply settled by the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand. At that period of the Session 
he did not propose to discuss the Rent 
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Purchase Clauses, which were, of course, 
a very tempting subject; but he was 
bound to say that the Bill dealing with 
those clauses might, as to several of its 
clauses at least, very well have been 
kept alive. Upon that subject there 
was no considerable difference of 
opinion; and while he believed that the 
Guarantee Clause had not many friends 
in any part of the House, he thought 
there was a substantial agreement of 
opinion upon other parts of the Bill. 
He thought it was a matter for regret 
that some efforts had not been made to 
get ridof the controversial matter, and 
to adhere to those parts of the measure 
in regard to which but little controversy 
was. likely to arise. If the Guarantee 
Clause had been dropped, no doubt many 
other things might have gone with it; 
but there were other portions of the Bill 
which might have done something sub- 
stantial to remove friction in the work- 
ing of the Purchase Clauses of the Land 
Act, and which might have tended to 
modify the present deadlock in the land 
market. Even at that late period ofthe 
Session he should be glad to welcome 
any effort that could be made, or any 
suggestion that could be offered, for the 
removal, orthe modification at all events, 
of the present dead-lock in the Irish land 
market, which everyone must deplore, 
and the modification or removal of which 
would be well worth a substantial ex- 
penditure of Imperial funds. 

Mr. SYNAN said, there were some 
observations in the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down to which he desired to re- 
ply briefly. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told them that the Prime 
Minister, when he introduced the Bill, 
had held out a promise which induced 
the House to pass that measure, and 
that that promise had never been ful- 
filled. But there was nothing very ex- 
traordinary in that. It was the business 
of everyone who introduced a Bill to the 
House of Commons to hold out hopes 
that the Bill would not be so bad as cer- 
tain persons thought it would be; and 
the Prime Minister had, in order to 
tempt the Irish landlord to swallow the 
pill, to make certain promises which 
had not been realized, and which could 
not be realized. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had told the Com- 
mittee that the reduction of rents, brought 
about as between England and Ireland, 
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had been effected by different means. 
The argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was that the demand 
for land in Ireland was so much greater 
than in England. But that was the 
argument on which the Land Act of 
1870 was founded, and on which the 
Act of 1881 was also founded; it was 
that the demand for land had raised the 
rent above its ordinary price and pro- 
duced rack-rentals. The consequence 
was that the Irish landlords had had to 
yield to Acts of Parliament when they 
would not yield to the force of economic 
laws. Then the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had gone into the question 
of property, and had concluded his re- 
marks upon that subject by saying that 
he would not prophesy ; he had, in fact, 
adopted the maxim—*‘ Do not prophesy 
before you know.” That was the prin- 
ciple upon which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman acted, and he had 
very prudently done so on the present 
occasion. Then he said that £500,000 
a-year of reduction in Irish rents had 
been made ; but he did not tell the Com- 
mittee what proportion that amount 
bore to the amount of the reduction of 
rents in England, and whether that pro- 
portion was more or less than the pro- 
portion which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland stated had been brought 
about by economic laws in England ; so 
that he thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had left that part of 
the case in the same position in which 
he found it. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had addressed himself to the 
Motion before the House in a general 
sense ; and he did not think he had pro- 
duced the case of any landlord to show 
that the landlords had been greatly in- 
jured. But he had not said one word 
as to whether the tenants had been in- 
jured, or whether they were satisfied 
with the working of the Act. Now, that 
brought him to the statement—perhaps 
the cardinal statement made that even- 
ing by the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—that the Land 
Commission was a representative body 
of the tenants of Ireland, as well as 
of the landlords of Ireland. But where, 
he asked, did the right hon. Gentleman 
discover that ? Would he give the Com- 
mittee the name of one Land Commis- 
sioner who was the representative of 
the tenants of Ireland? There was the 
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first Commissioner, whom he knew to 
be a distinguished man in every sense, 
as a lawyer, a man of letters, and, as 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had called him, a poet. He 
did not wish to say one word derogatory 
of that gentleman; but he himself had 
stated that he did not know much about 
the value of land in Ireland, and that 
he was simply the administrator of the 
law; he knew nothing as to whether 
rents ought to be raised or reduced ; all 
he had to do was to consider the evi- 
dence laid before him. But he was 
bound to express the opinion in his be- 
half that his sympathies were as much 
for the tenants as for the landlords; 
and that when he (Mr. Synan) was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, that, per- 
haps, they were more with the tenants 
than with the landlords. But how 
could anyone in the position which he 
now occupied be said to be a represen- 
tative of the tenants? Surely that could 
not be maintained, because he was a 
Judge to administer the law, and he 
would perform his office without sym- 
pathy either for one class or the other, 
simply carrying out the law upon the 
evidence before him. The second Com- 
missioner was a lawyer, a mediocre 
lawyer, bearing no proportion in respect 
of abilities or attainments to those ex- 
hibited by the Chief Commissioner. 
Could the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland tell the Committee that he 
was a representative of the tenants of 
Ireland? This gentleman sprung from 
the landlords. He did not know whe- 
ther his sympathies were with the land- 
lords or with the tenants; but he had 
spent a few months in that House, and 
certainly had shown himself to be con- 
versant with the Act of 1881. But what 
evidence had he given in that House, 
or what evidence had he given since his 
appointment, of his being the represen- 
tative of the tenants of Ireland? Surely, 
then, it was absurd to say that either 
the first or second Commissioners were 
representatives of the Irish tenants. 
Now with regard to the third Commis- 
sioner. He had been an agent for the 
collection of ground rents; there was a 
good deal of agricultural land in his dis- 
trict; but, surely, from his whole life 
and associations, Mr. Vernon must be 
rather a representative of the land- 
lords than of the tenants of Ireland, 
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Indeed, when there was a difference 
of opinion between the Commissioners, 
he had almost always sided with the 
landlords as against the tenants, and he 
had succeeded to this extent—that he 
always managed to get the Court of 
Appeal to decide in his favour. Now, 
he had gone through the qualifications 
of the Commissioners one by one, and 
he trusted that he should never hear 
again that they constituted a Body re- 
presentative of the tenants of Ireland. 
What was the opinion of the tenants 
themselves? Did they think that the 
Land Commission was representative of 
their interests? He was not going 
into any cases; but he could say that 
the Irish tenants certainly did not re- 
gard the Land Commission in that light. 
And now he came to the question of 
appeal, on which subject he could not 
go to the same length as his hon. Friend 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
had gone. He said that the rents in 
one case out of 20 had been left the 
same as before they came into Court. 
Now, so far as his (Mr. Synan’s) expe- 
rience and knowledge of the matters 
published to Members of the House, and 
which he had seen in the newspapers, 
went, the Commission, unless where over- 
ruled by the third Member of the Com- 
mission, who was a landlord Commis- 
sioner, generally adopted the decision of 
the Sub-Commissioners ; but that did not 
prove that the Sub-Commissioners were 
right. He had a word or two to say to 
the Committee as to what the tenants of 
Ireland thought upon this question. 
Let him allude to what had been stated 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Mr. Gibson). The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated—and he 
(Mr. Synan) was astonished to hear 
him—that the House of Lords improved 
the Bill of 1881. He (Mr. Synan) 
thought he knew something about the 
Bill, and also about the Bill of 1870. 
Who destroyed the Improvement Clause 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), the very thing 
that the tenants of Ireland complained 
about, the very thing that constituted 
the grievance of the tenants? Who de- 
stroyed the effect of the clause suggested 
by his hon. Friend but the House of 
Lords? That was certainly an improve- 
ment of the Bill in a wrong direc- 
tion; and if the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman meant that, he (Mr. Synan) 
agreed with him; but if he meant to 
say that they improved the Bill in the 
tenants’ direction, surely the proof was 
palpable that the tenants of Ireland had 
lost all confidence in the Bill and the 
administration of the Bill since the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal in the case 
of ‘*Adams v. Dunseath,” upon the 
Improvement Clause of the Act of 1881, 
which Improvement Clause was the act 
of “another place.” Well, now he 
came to the general question as to the 
action of the Sub-Commissions. He 
did not propose to go into the individual 
merits of the Members of the Sub-Com- 
missions ; beyond the legal Members of 
the Sub-Commissions he knew nothing 
about the Commissions. He, however, 
knew this—that he recommended that it 
was his duty to recommend several men 
in his own county whom he thought 
ought to be on the Sub-Commission. 
The men he proposed were large work- 
ing farmers ; but every recommendation 
of his was rejected, and they were, he 
thought, rejected on the ground that the 
sympathies of the men were with the 
tenants, and not with the landlords. 
He did not mean to say that their sym- 
pathies were not with the tenants, but 
they certainly had no prejudices against 
the landlords; but every man who was 
known to have sympathy with the 
tenants, and who was a working farmer 
himself, was, to his (Mr. Synan’s) know- 
ledge, rejected. He did not complain 
of that ; he did not blame the Irish Go- 
vernment ; he did not mean to say that 
the Lord Lieutenant knew anything 
about these men; His Excellency took 
the recommendations submitted to him 
by Members of Parliament, by land- 
lords, and by others. He (Mr. Synan) 
understood that the Members for Ulster 
had the nomination of the whole of the 
Sub-Commissioners, so far as the North 
of Ireland was concerned. He did not 
deny that the Lord Lieutenant made the 
appointments faithfully and honestly ; 
but then what was the body that ap- 
pointed ; to whom did the Lord Lieu- 
tenant refer the appointments? Viris 
custodes custodiet ? What did the two 
lawyers of the Land Commission know 
about the merits of the men who 
were submitted to them so far as the 
valuation of land was concerned? No- 
thing whatever; how was it possible 
they could know anything about it? 
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Mr. Vernon might know the merits 
of the men with whom he was per- 
sonally acquainted; but he could not 
know anything about the others who 
were recommended, and what he (Mr. 
Synan) had said about the third Mem- 
ber of the Commission, both in and out- 
side that House, he was quite prepared 
to repeat. Mr. Vernon’s sympathies 
were decidedly with the landlords; and 
if he was to be the person who was to 
have the nomination of the Sub-Com- 
missioners, what was the meaning of 
telling him (Mr. Synan) that the Sub- 
Commissioners were really men who 
sympathized with the tenants? He did 
not want to say there were not excellent 
men on the Sub-Commissions, number- 
ing 24. The Commissions, however, had 
now been reduced to 10; and what was 
the character of the 10? He would not 
say anything about it himself; but his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Monaghan | 


(Mr. Healy) had expressed his opinion. 
The hon. Member had told them that 
the Sub-Commissioners, who were to be 
dismissed on the 18th of August, had 
sympathies and leanings with the 
tenants, and the hon. Gentleman had 
stated that to the Committee as a 
grievance. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Healy) considered the statement he had 
made well founded; and surely he ought 
to be a good judge, inasmuch as he had 
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If they deducted the 100,000 lease- 
holders there would still be left 500,000 
tenants. The 24 Commissions which had 
been sitting up to this had decided only 
100,000 cases, while 70,000 cases had 
been decided out of Court. If, there- 
fore, 24 Commissions could only decide 
100,000 cases in three years, how long 
would the 10 Commissions be occupied 
in deciding the remaining cases? The 
right hon. Gentleman could work the 
matter out for himself. What was the 
goal at which they were aiming, and at 
which the right hon. Gentleman endea- 
voured to aim by the Bill he introduced 
a short time ago, but which he dropped 
so very hastily? Was it peasant pro- 
prietory? If so, how could they have 
peasant proprietory until they had fixed 
the judicial rents of the tenants of Ire- 
land? Would any man of the 400,000 
or 500,000 who had not gone into Court 
come to any arrangement with his land- 
lord as to number of years’ purchase 
that he was to give for a rack rent? 
Why, the most remarkable instance had 
occurred in his own county. The Earl 
of Devon had his land for sale, and he 
was willing to take less even than the 
20 years’ purchase which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, by his 
Bill, fixed as the value of Irish land. 
Why, some of the tenants refused to 
make an offer; some of them would 
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mixed with them all his life; but his | settlement of the question upon the pre- 


hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) had the unani- | sent system. He did not mean to say 





mous sympathy of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland wherever he went, and he told 
the Committee that every man on the 
Sub-Commission who sympathized with 
the tenants had been dismissed, while 
only those were being retained who had 
landlord leanings and proclivities. Now, 
he (Mr. Synan) came to another point 
of a general character, and he men- 
tioned it because it had been forced upon 
him; he mentioned it because the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) had said that 
the Land Commission was a representa- 
tive Body of the tenants of Ireland ; but 
it was nothing of the kind. When did 


the Committee think that the 10 Com- 
missions would have disposed of the 
cases of the 600,000 tenants of Ireland ? 





judicial rents. 





that some of the tenants were not as un- 
reasonable as some landlords; but was 
it unreasonable for any man to ask how 
a tenant and landlord could come to- 
gether to fix the number of years’ pur- 
chase which should be paid for a hold- 
ing when the judicial rent of that hold- 
ing had not been fixed? And by the 
scheme the Government had just framed 
they were postponing the settlement of 
the question until the remote future. 
He had given the Committee a rule-of- 
three sum, and if they worked it out 
they would find that the 10 Commissions 
would be 15 years in deciding the re- 
maining applications for the fixing of 
It was impossible to 
obtain a peasant proprietary in Ireland 
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until the judicial rent of the different 
holdings had been fixed; and yet the 
Government would stop, by the very 
thing they were now doing, the progress 
of their Bill of 1881. The Govern- 
ment were, by their own action, de- 
feating the object of their own Bill. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) had said that the 
judicial rents which were now being 
fixed were rack rents, and that an 
amendment of the law was necessary. 
He did not go as far as his hon. Friend; 
but he did go the length of saying that 
some of the judicial rents were rack 
rents, and he would give a proof of his 
assertion. In his own county there were 
two estates lying side by side, on one of 
which the judicial rents had been settled. 
In the one case the tenants went into 
Court and came out with a reduction of 
about 5 per cent, the land there being 
very good. Upon the adjoining estate, 
however, the landlord had settled with 
his tenants. The land was of the very 
same character as that in the first 
case, and yet the landlord had granted 
reductions of rent of 10 per cent. 
Did they mean to tell him that under 
such circumstances the tenants would go 
into the Land Courts; but even if the 
tenants were disposed to go into the 
Courts, the Government had so limited 
the number that many cases could not 
be decided for years to come. He was 
sorry to say that tenants would not go 
into the Courts. He knew many lease- 
holders who had refused to go into 
Court, even where the landlord had 
given his consent; they would sooner 
deal with the landlord outside the Court 
than go to the Court and come out with 
what they considered rack rents. What 
had produced this feeling on the part of 
the tenants? A want of confidence in 
the Sub-Commissions. He did not say 
that the Sub-Commissions were not 
useful. Where there was a rack-rent- 
ing landlord the Sub-Commissions were 
most valuable, because the tenants had 
some chance at all events of having a 
fair rent fixed. Unless, however, the 
tenants had confidence in the Sub-Com- 
missions they would not resort to the 
Land Courts, but would prefer to 
arrange with their landlords. He 


believed in the indirect benefit of the 
Land Act rather than in its direct bene- 
fit. 
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meke arrangements with their tenants; 
but by what they were now doing, and 
by alleging that the Land Commission 
and Sub-Commissions represented the 
tenants as well as the landlords of Ire- 
land, the Government were making the 
greatest mistake they ever made. They 
were destroying the benefit of their Act. 
They were postponing its operation to 
the remote future, and doing much to 
prevent the establishment of that peasant 
proprietary which they were all anxious 
to see. He was afraid that unless the 
administration of the Act was vastly im- 
proved there would be another land 
agitation as violent as that which had 
just closed. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he 
should confine the few remarks he had 
to make to one portion of the subject. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
Committee that by Clause 19 of the 
Land Act an attempt was made to en- 
courage the building of labourers’ cot- 
tages on the farms of Ireland. He 
noticed that in their Report this year 
the Land Commissioners stated that the 
19th section of the Act had not been 
operative to any large extent. The 
number of orders made by the Sub- 
Commissioners under this section, during 
the year ending August, 1883, was 260, 
and in the preceding year 226—that was 
to say that in round numbers, up to 
August of last year, about 500 orders 
were made by the Sub-Commissioners 
for the erection or repair of labourers’ 
cottages; and, supposing the progress 
to be about the same up to August in 
this year, about 700 orders had been 
made. Now they came to the subject 
of how these orders had been carried 
out. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Leamy) succeeded in 
passing an Act making and putting a 
heavy penalty upon the occupier who, 
having obtained a reduction of rent 
himself, and having been ordered to 
provide for his labourer, failed to do so. 
But he added a condition which, unfor- 
tunately, was not accepted by the 
Treasury. He suggested that the Land 
Commissioners should have the power 
of appointing Inspectors to see that their 
orders were carried out. The Treasury 
objected, and obliged the hon. Member 
to withdraw that provision from his 
Bill, and a very unfortunate interference 
it was on the part of the Treasury. 
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When the Labourers’ Act was passed 
last year a clause was introduced seek- 
ing to remedy that evil by making the 
Sanitary Authority—that was to say the 
Boards of Guardians—responsible forthe 
carrying out of the orders of the Sub- 
Commissioners, and the Land Commis- 
sioners stated in their Report that they 
had in every instance communicated the 
order to the Union concerned. He 
hoped that by a Return that would 
shortly be furnished to the House the 
Committee would be able to form a 
correct opinion as to how many of the 
orders had been carried out. He was 
perfectly certain that it would turn out 
that not half of the 600 or 700 orders 
had been complied with; because, al- 
though the Act said that the Sanitary 
Authority should do so and so, there 
was no one to see that any given Board 
of Guardians put the Act in force in its 
Union, unless the Jabourer himself came 
forward. Now, they knew that the 
labourer was generally in a very de- 
pendent position, and that, therefore, he 
was not likely himself to come forward 
and complain of the inadequacy of his 
dwelling. It was very much to be re- 
gretted that the action of the Treasury 
had marred the effect of that clause, 
and the question now was what legisla- 
tive enactment could be passed to 
remedy the defect. He thought his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan), in his 
capacity as President of the Local 
Government Board, might do some- 
thing; he might have the attention 
of Boards of Guardians called to the 
necessity of putting the clause into 
operation, and of employing the reliev- 
ing officers, who were also sanitary offi- 
cers, for the purpose of seeing that the 
orders made under the section were 
carried out. He thought, also, some- 
thing might be done by hon. Members 
opposite, because there was no doubt 
that if there had existed any public 
opinion on this subject many cottages 
would have been built before now. 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland repre- 
sented to a very great extent public 
opinion. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) on a recent occasion 
attacked very warmly the Board of 
Works, because they did not carry out 
in a proper spirit Acts which had been 
passed for the benefit of the Irish 
people. Now, here was an Act involving 
no expense upon the Treasury, no 
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responsibility upon the Boards of Guar- 
dians, except that of seeing that an 
occupier who had obtained a reduction 
of rent should share that reduction, in a 
sense, with his labourers. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had possession of the 
platform and of the Press to a great ex- 
tent in Ireland; and, therefore, they 
could do a great deal—and he hoped 
they would—to secure the operation of 
the clauses affecting labourers’ dwell- 
ings. He was sorry to see the other 
day in Coutny Limerick an advocate 
of the labourers complaining that 
the Labourers’ Act was not put in 
force in a certain Union, the far- 
mers in which Union were opposing 
the operation of the Act. He hoped 
the Chief Secretarywould see that the 
19th clause of the Land Act was made 
operative. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
thought that from the action of the 
Sub-Commissions in Ireland lately, and 
from the manner in which the most 
popular of those Commissions were 
about to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, there was a plain moral to be 
drawn which the Irish people would not 
be slow to draw; and that was that it was 
an evil day for popular interests in Ire- 
land when political agitation in that 
country declined. The Government pro- 
fessed to be very anxious for a return of 
peace and quietude, and of what they 
called law and order in that country; 
and from time to time they quoted, with 
great pleasure, statistics tending to show 
that that was the course which events 
were now taking. But what did the 
Irish people see concurrently with all 
this? They,could see that as crime 
declined, and as peace and order were 
restored in Ireland, in the same pro- 
portion the reduction of rents which 
the Sub-Commissions had been making 
declined. When Ireland was. alive, 
when the people were determined, and 
when there was a serious agitation for 
popular rights and common justice and 
relief from oppression, the rack rents 
came down pretty fast; but now that a 
period of comparative quietude had come 
it was remarked that the reductions of 
rent had dwindled down from 25 per 
cent to 18 and 15 per cent. He had 
no doubt whatever that as the condi- 
tion of Ireland improved, the reduc- 
tion of rack rents or unfair rents would 
become smaller and smaller until they 
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did not amount to more than 10 or 5 per 
cent. Now, they were told by the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) that the 
difference in the amount of reductions 
made by the Sub-Commissions wasowing 
to the fact that there was a rush into the 
Land Courts in the earlier stages of the 
business, and that the worst cases were 
the first to be dealt with. How did the 
right hon. Gontleman make that out? 
Undoubtedly there was a great accumu- 
lation of cases when the Land Courts 
commenced their sittings, but how did 
the Chief Secretary make out the allega- 
tion that the worst cases were the first 
to be dealt with? He (Mr. Sullivan) 
maintained that the cases taken first 
were average cases and that the cases 
were taken in the order in which they 
came. There was no selection made of 
the worst cases, none whatever, and he 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to make good his 
allegation. But if it were true that the 
reductions of 25 per cent made by the 
Land Commissions in the early stages of 
their inquiries were the consequence of 
the rush that was made into Court the 
Government stood convicted. The Go- 
vernment were convicted of preventing 
the Irish National Land League sub- 
mitting test cases. It was declared by 
the Leader of the Irish people, and by 
the Leaders of the Irish National Land 
League, that they intended to submit to 
the Irish Land Commission a set of test 
cases on the very opening of the Com- 
mission’s business, and for so saying 
and doing the Leader of the Irish people 
was thrown into prison. That was one 
of the counts of the indictment against 
him—namely, that instead of allowing 
the rush into Court he intended to have 
submitted to those Courts a series of test 
cases. It was for recommending the 
Irish people to await the result of the 
test cases that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), and others who acted with him, 
were thrown into the cells of Richmond 
and Kilmainham Gaols. Therefore, he 
(Mr. Sullivan) thought that the expla- 
nation on the part of the Government 
lay very badly indeed in their mouths. 
Now, with reference to some of the Sub- 
Commissions which were about to be dis- 
continued, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary did not like the 
word ‘‘dismissed.”” It was a very re- 
markable fact—and nothing the right 
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hon. Gentleman could say would ex- 
explain it away to the satisfaction of the 
Irish people—it was a very remarkable 
fact that the Sub-Commissions in which 
the tenantry of Ireland had the most 
confidence were those which were to be 
discontinued. They did their business 
in the most impartial and most proper 
manner; but it happened, nevertheless, 
that the services of the gentlemen in 
whose decisions the people of Ireland 
had the greatest confidence were to be 
dispensed with, while the pets and fa- 
vourites of the landlords, and of the 
Irish Tories and Orangemen, were to be 
continued in office. The Chief Secre- 
tary was very fond of the dismissed 
gentlemen, no doubt; but they might 
apply to him, with singular appropriate- 
ness, the old saying :— 
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‘* Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love; 
But why did you kick me downstairs ? ”’ 


Taking the case of M‘Devitt, the right 
hon. Gentleman said he was highly re- 
commended—highly spoken of and writ- 
ten of by, amongst others, eminent and 
respected Catholic Bishops in Ireland. 
He (Mr. Sullivan) did not see anything 
very astonishing in that. It was not 
with what had been said about these 
gentlemen before their appointment that 
they had to deal, but with what was 
to be said of them now that the Irish 
people had had some experience of their 
way of thinking and way of acting. It 
was within the recollection of all that 
gentlemen of very excellent reputations 
indeed had been appointed to various 
public offices in Ireland, and had very 
soon changed. That was their expe- 
rience in his country. It was a well- 
known fact that men soon changed their 
colours and their minds, or, at least, their 
mode of action, after commencing to 
put Government pay into their pockets. 
Therefore, the question was not ‘‘ What 
sort of a character had Mr. M‘Devitt 
before he became a Government place- 
man?” but ‘“‘ What character has he 
earned for himself since he has been in 
the Government service?’’ His (Mr. 
Sullivan’s) contention was that this gen- 
tleman’s conduct had not been such as 
to cause the Irish people to prefer him 
to any of the Sub-Commissioners who 
had been dismissed by the Irish Govern- 
ment. The Committee heard a great 
deal about the Chief Commissioners. 
They, too, were all excellent and able 
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men; but he recollected very well that 
the very moment the names of these 
three gentlemen were first mentioned to 
the House, it was said by Irishmen who 
knew them all that one man was, in 
reality, the whole Commission, and that 
man was the representative of the land- 
lords—Mr. Vernon. It was said and 
believed at the very first, and expe- 
rience from that day to this had con- 
firmed the judgment, that that one man 
would rule the Commission. Mr. Litton 
—whom he (Mr. Sullivan) had had the 
pleasure of knowing in the House—was 
avery excellent gentleman, a fair-minded, 
just man; but he was no match, in a 
contest of this kind, for Mr. Vernon—a 
representative of the landlord party—a 
very extensive land agent. So with re- 
gard to Mr. O’Hagan. He was a very 
estimable man, no doubt; at one time 
aman of patriotic and national procli- 
vities —a man who wrote some beautiful 
poetry, full of national sentiment, which 
would live long after the character of its 
author, as a patriot, had departed, which 
would live in Irish literature long after 
the man himself had been gathered to 
his fathers. But the man who, in his 
youth, or in his manhood, as the case 
might be, had written national poems, 
or national letters, or national articles, 
was about the last man he (Mr. Sullivan) 
would trust after he had become a place- 
man in the pay of the British Govern- 
ment; because the memory of his former 
reputation would be always before him. 
and he would be always trying to con- 
vince his colleagues, wherever he might 
be, that he was no longer a Nationalist, 
no longer a patriot, and that he could 
be relied on as much as any other man 
to do the work that the British Govern- 
ment had appointed him to do. So it was 
with the Sub-Commissioners, and so it 
was with the Chief Commissioners. And 
now they came to this—that Ireland, 
being again forced down in one way or 
another—the stress of public agitation in 
that country having somewhat abated— 
had to submit to constantly-decreasing 
reductions of rent in the Land Court. 
The reward of the Irish people for this 
so-called return to peace, law, and order 
was this coming down of the Land Com- 
missioners—this falling-off in their mode 
of dealing with unfair rents. What was 
the lesson the Irish people had to derive 
therefrom? The peopleread these things 
broadly and roughly; but they read 
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them, he thought, rightly on the whole. - 
The moral they would draw from the 
whole set of circumstances was this— 
that if they wished justice to be done to 
them, as justice did yet remain to be 
done, they must keep up agitating, and 
make their enemies, as they had made 
them before, afraid of them. He was 
old enough to remember in Irish history 
periods in which there was no political 
life. He remembered the time of de- 
pression which followed the Famines of 
1848 and 1849, and the traitorism of 
the Keogh and Sadleir party, who be- 
trayed the interests of the Irish people 
on the floor of that House. He remem- 
bered the hush of misery and despair 
that came over the country ; and this also 
he remembered—that during the whole 
of that time nothing was done for Ire- 
land. Nothing was done until the people 
took heart again, and rose to a certain 
sense of their position in their own 
country. They had won something, and 
he was glad of it—proud of it. He had 
never denied it—he had stated on Irish 
platforms, as he stated here, that the 
Land Act had been a great Act of Eman- 
cipation for the Irish tenantry, and for 
the whole Irish nation, not merely be- 
cause of the reduction of rents that it 
had brought about, but because of the 
lifting up of the hearts of the Irish 
people, who found that, after all, not- 
withstanding the mighty furces arrayed 
against them, they could yet conquer as 
they had conquered in the past. The 
Irish people, up to this, however, had 
only conquered half justice, and he coun- 
selled them not to subside and suspend 
their efforts, but to go on with open and 
fearless agitation for their rights. If 
they did, in time they would win the 
other half measure of justice which was 
their due. That was the moral he drew 
from existing circumstances, and that 
was the moral he trusted the Irish people 
would draw from them. It was not 
well, he maintained, for the Govern- 
ment to teach that moral to the Irish 
people — to teach that, in proportion 
as they subsided and held their peace, 
and were not organized, so did the de- 
sire of the British Parliament to do 
them justice decline, and that it was 
only as they rose in agitation, and 
almost set the country aflame, that that 
House, and those who ruled it, would 
listen to their demands, however just 
and reasonable they might be. He had 
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heard that night that about £500,000 
per annum had been saved to the ten- 
antry by the action of the Irish Land 
Act. He did not doubt it—he was glad 
of it—but every penny of this money 
was their own. They had got nothing 
from anybody—nothing which did not 
belong to them. He had heard the 
taking of this money from those who 
lately had been receiving it stigmatized 
as “robbery.” Aye, there was robbery 
in the case, but the robbers were those 
who had been taking the £500,000 out of 
the pockets of the Irish peasantry, with 
no justice for it except the permission of 
the law of the land. That there was 
that permission he granted. But what 
was this law of the land? It was law 
made by landlords to enable them to 
= the peasantry. He had heard 

on. and right hon. Gentlemen in that 
House speak of the Irish servant girls 
in America, England, and elsewhere, 
sending over money to Ireland to sus- 
tain their poor relatives. The fault 
found with these servant girls was that 
they no longer sent this money over to 
go into the pockets of these hon. and 
right hon. Gentleman. Where had these 
earnings gone hitherto? Why, into the 
pockets of the Irish landlords. Such 
was the old system—of so cruel and in- 
famous a character was it that it ex- 
tracted not only from the poor people 
at home, working and living on the 
soil, the fruits of their toil, but it putunder 
contribution their sons and daughters 
who had fled to other lands to sustain 
themselves, and to escape the misery 
and poverty that they had experience of 
at home. It was a fact that in years 
gone by the rack rents in Ireland were 
paid, to a large extent, out of the earn- 
ings of the young men and young 
women in England, America, and Aus- 
tralia. Thank God that that system, if 
not quite ended, at all events had been 
broken down ; and, he asked, with what 
face could these rack-renters—whose 
names appeared in the Blue Books as 
such, whose names were on record and 
would stand in these official volumes, in 
everything but the strict legal sense, as 
those of convicted thieves—with what 
face could these people stand upon the 
Benches of that House, or anywhere 
else, and censure the Irish people at 
home and abroad for their efforts to 
mitigate this oppression and end this 
cruel law? If he had unduly detained 
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the Committee, it was because he had 
wished to put before it this plain fact— 
that he felt himself, and believed that 
others felt also, that the cause of this 
proportionate diminution in the reduc- 
tion of rents was the peace and quietness 
and absence of excitement in Ireland, and 
he hoped there would be an end to that. 
Not that he counselled disorder, not that 
he counselled criminal acts; but he did 
counsel organization and legitimate pub- 
lic action, and did tell the Irish people 
that failing in that they would fail in 
everything, and that maintaining that 
as they ought to maintain it they would 
obtain from this House of Commons or 
from any House of Commons, and from 
this Government or from any Govern- 
ment which might follow it—they would 
ultimately obtain, in spite of all the 
powers arrayed against them, the full 
measure of the rights they were so justly 
entitled to, and for which they had so 
long and so patiently struggled. 
Cotone, KING-HARMAN : It is not 
my intention to trespass for long on the 
time of the Committee; but when an 
hon. Member below the Gangway, with- 
out your interfering at all, Sir, speaks 
of a party in this country as a party of 
“‘ convicted thieves,” and with his finger 
deliberately points to hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on these Benches, emphasizing 
the expression, I think it is only right 
that I should rise, not to say much as 
to what has fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber, but to say that I do not much care 
about his opinion; that I do not think 
we are ‘‘ convicted thieves;’’ but that I, 
and those who believe with me, are 
strongly of opinion that there are con- 
victed thieves in Ireland, and murderers 
and associates of murderers, and that 
they are sitting, not where i am sitting, 
but not very far off 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
the hon. and gallant Member is in Order 
in saying that he believes there are not 
only convicted thieves, but murderers 
and associates of murderers, sitting, not 
where he sits, but not far from him ? 
Toe CHAIRMAN: I think the ex- 
pressions used by the hon. and gallant 
Member highly improper, and I must 
call upon him to withdraw them. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Who 
minds? f[ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!’ ] 
Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member will withdraw the ob- 
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servation, if he applied it to any hon. 
Member in this House. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: Sir, I 
wish—[ Loud cries of ‘‘ Withdraw !” |—I 
trust I may be allowed to say what I 
have to say. I wish to remark that, as 
the words ‘‘convicted thieves” were 
applied to the Bench on which I sit, I 
did think I might be allowed to use 
some strong expression in reply. I ac- 
knowledge that I used a strong expres- 
sion—a stronger one than that used 
below the Gangway. The words “ mur- 
derers’”’ and ‘‘ associates of murderers”’ 
were stronger than ‘‘ convicted thieves,”’ 
and, therefore, I beg to withdraw and 
to apologize for having used the ex- 
pression. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must say I lis- 
tened very carefully to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for Westmeath (Mr. 
Sullivan), and did not understand him 
to apply the observation to which the 
hon. and gallant Member takes excep- 
tion to anyone in this House. If I had, 
I certainly should have called him to 
Order. 

Coroyen KING-HARMAN said, he 
was sure the Chairman would allow him 
to use 15 seconds in the remarks he was 
about to make. He could assure him 
that not only were the words to which 
he had called attention used, but the 
words were accompanied with a gesture 
—the hon. Member had_pointed to the 
place where he (Colonel King-Harman) 
sat. It was beeause of that that he had 
taken it that the expression was applied 
to that part of the House where he sat. 
If it were not so, he apologized most 
distinctly and decidedly for what he had 
said. If, however, he was right in his 
suspicion that the observation was ap- 
plied to where he sat, he was sure the 
Chairman would support him in saying 
that, while he withdrew the expressions 
he had used, and apologized for using 
them, there had been, at the same time, 
some excuse for his indignation and for 
using the words he did. It was not his 
intention to go into the question as to 
whether or not the Land Commissioners 
in Ireland had done their duty ; it was 
far too late in the Session to venture 
upon such a subject. He had very 
strong opinions on the subject, and he 
believed those opinions were tolerably 
well known, at any rate, to the 
right hon. Gentlemen who represented 
the Irish Government. He believed 
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the working of the Land Act had 
been contrary to the declaration which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister made when he brought in the 
Bill and when he put it to the House. 
The Prime Minister had said that no 
damage would be done to the landlord 
interest, and he was supported in that 
statement by a noble Lord in the House 
of Lords, who said that the landlord 
interest would be rather improved by 
the measure than otherwise. But they 
knew perfectly well what had happened. 
They knew perfectly well that the land- 
lord interest had been reduced by from 
25 to 30 per cent all overIreland. They 
knew perfectly well that it had not been 
a question of whether rents were high 
or rents were low, but that the Sub- 
Commissioners, wherever they had gone, 
had obeyed an unwritten, although a 
perfectly understood, law, which was 
that the landlords’ rents were to be re- 
duced whether they were high or whe- 
ther they were low. It was perfectly 
well known that in Ireland where there 
had been two landlords side by side, 
one a rack renter and the other a fair 
and considerate man—one having raised 
his rents during the bad times 20 per 
cent, and the other never having raised 
his rents at all—the man who had raised 
his rents had had them reduced 20 per 
cent, while the same, if not a greater, 
reduction had been made in the case of 
the man who had never raised his rents. 
It was a well known fact—hon. Members 
below the Gangway knew it as well as 
he did, and hon. Members sitting by the 
side of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
knew it as well as he did—that the good 
landlords, so called, had suffered far 
more than the bad landlords. It was 
perfectly well known that the operation 
of the Land Act had been this—that the 
man who had bought his estates under 
the Landed Estates Court, or when it 
was established, or had acceded to them 
at that time, and had raised his rents to 
an exorbitant extent, rendering the in- 
troduction of some Land Act or other 
a yp was the man sitting in his 
saddle rejoicing; whilst the man who 
had always worked with his tenantry 
and had done the best he could for 
them, not asking rents which were too 
heavy, not raising them when he could 
do so, was the man who was now suffer- 
ing poverty because of the action, he 
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would not say of the Government, but 
of the Sub-Commissioners appointed by 
the Government. He would not say 
more about that. The Government 
brought in the Land Act, and appointed 
three Commissioners, whose names com- 
manded, to a great extent, the respect 
of Irishmen of all classes. The Land 
Act had been accepted by them in the 
belief that the three Commissioners to 
whom he referred were a true and 
legitimate sample of the Officers who 
were to be appointed under it. After 
that, a number of Sub-Commissioners 
were appointed such as the Irish people 
never could, and such as he did not 
believe the House of Commons ever 
could, have expected. It had been 
shown that the appointment of these 
men was wrong, and that the men were 
not fit to go throngh the evidence thev 
had had to go through, and to deal with 
the extraordinary perjury and malver- 
sation they had had to deal with during 
the past two or three years; yet these 
men, being men of honour, though, 
perhaps, prejudiced in one way or 
another, had come round, and had not 
gone on reducing rents in the way in 
which they had done when they were 
inclined to accept the sworn testimony 
of those from whom, at first, they had 
to take evidence. He did not mean to 
go on on this particular subject, but 
merely made these observations in com- 
mencement of what he had to say. 
In the Vote for the Land Commission 
they had to take an item for the chief 
agent for the land sales, and he said 
that, while they could not go hack, and 
while he did not seek to go back—he 
wished they could, of course; but he 
knew that what was done could not be 
undone—in the matter of the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners and Sub- 
Commissioners, he did want to go back 
on the question of the Commission for 
the Sale of Land. He was glad to see 
the First Lord of the Treasury in his 
place, for he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree that he (Colonel 
King-Harman) had a right to speak on 
that question, as he had had the honour 
of speaking to the right hon. Gentle- 
man not long ago upon it in Committee. 
It was said, when the Land Act was 
passing through, that the Irish land- 
lords would not be prejudiced by it— 
that their rights would not be disturbed, 
and that the land would, if anything, be 
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made of greater value than it was be- 
fore. Now, what was the fact? They 
knew perfectly well—they saw it from 
the Returns he held in his hand bearing 
on the value of land—that if a landlord 
wished to sell his estate he could not 
get more than 10, 12, or 14 years’ pur- 
chase for it, whereas, before the Land 
Act was passed, he could get 22, 24, or 
25 years’ purchase. How was that? 
He was not going to inflict a long speech 
on the Committee, and he did not believe 
in long speeches. He believed in making 
a few short statements, and one short 
statement he would make was this—that 
a very few years before the Land Act 
was passed, there was a certain gentle- 
man of the name of Murrough O’Brien 
appointed a Commissioner by the Church 
Commission to regulate the sale of lands 
totenants who held under the Church 
Body. Mr. Murrough O’Brien used to 
go down and value these lands, and he 
valued them, generally speaking, at from 
24 to 25 years’ purchase. He (Colonel 
King- Harman) was putting this at 
the very lowest average he could pos- 
sibly adopt. After the Land Act was 
passed, Mr. Murrough O’Brien went 
down on behalf of the Land Purchase 
Commission, and wherever he went the 
tenants, after listening to him, con- 
sidered that from 10 to 12 years’ pur- 
chase was as much as they were entitled 
to offer for the land. They were told to 
believe that the establishment of a pea- 
sant proprietary was the only means of 
pacifying Ireland; but could it be be- 
lieved that Irish landlords would be dis- 
posed to part with their lands at 10 or 
12 years’ purchase, when their tenants, 
four or five years ago, were forced by 
the same man who now.valued the 
estates at 10 or 12 years’ purchase to 
give 24 or 26? He (Colonel King-Har- 
man) was at a loss to know how these 
things could be reconciled. The facts 
were certainly as he stated, and he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister could put them in any 
other way. If this question were de- 
ferred to a time when there was a pos- 
sibility of more thoroughly considering 
it, he would be able to mention several 
cases in support of his statement. He 
would be able to show the extraordinary 
way in which the Purchase Clauses of 
the Land Act had been administered. 
He had been from the first, even before 
the Land Act was passed, an advocate 
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of the extension of peasant proprietary | personally, he had not a single word to 


in Ireland. When sitting some years 
ago, immediately behind where the Prime 
Minister was now sitting, speaking in 
support of a Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee by the right hon. Gentleman the 
present First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre)—then an unknown 
Member of the House—he had made 
the suggestion that a certain sum of 
money should be applied each year to- 
wards the solution of the problem of 
peasant proprietary. He believed he had 
proposed that for 10 years £1,000,000 
a-year should be applied to the purpose. 
At the end of that time they would see 
whether the plansucceeded. £10,000,000 
would not have been much to have spent, 
even if the plan was a failure, whereas, 
if the experiment had turned out a good 
one, the gain would have been very 
great. But the House of Commons in 
its wisdom would not listen to that sys- 
tem. What was now going on in Ire- 
land made a peasant proprietary impos 
sible. They might wish for it; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter could not expect, not only in the in- 
terest of the landlords in Ireland—who 
had been forgotten and forsaken, and, 
he might say, trampled upon by the Go- 
vernment—but in the interest of the 
mortgagees, and those who had em- 
barked their money in land securities, 
that 9 or 10 years’ purchase would 
be accepted. All the landowners wanted 
was to have a fair and proper mode of 
sale. He did not say they wanted to 
force sales, for he did not think it would 
be right to do that; but he did think 
the majority of them would be glad to 
sell and get out of the country as fast 
as they could. Whether that would be 
good for the country he did not know— 
and he would not tell hon. Members 
below the Gangway whether he was 
leaving or not—but he would tell the 
Prime Minister this, that if he really 
wished to carry out the Purchase Clauses 
of the Act—if he really wished to bene- 
fit the people of Ireland by these clauses, 
if he really wished to act in a fair and 
legitimate manner to those who were 
interested in this subject, he should look 
into the matter. If he would look into 
it, he would see that the Purchase De- 
partment of the Land Commission was 
not carried on properly by those gen- 
tlemen who were associated with it. He 
assured the right hon. Gentleman that, 








say against the gentlemen who had to 
do with the Purchase Department of the 
Land Commission. He did not know 
them—he had only seen one of them, 
Mr. O’Brien, once. He had, however, 
watched the matter very carefully, and 
had thought over it, and he was per- 
fectly certain that the idea of these gen- 
tlemen was that it was their business to 
induce the tenants to give as little as 
possible for the land, to grind down the 
landlords in such a way that they would 
accept, under duress, the smallest sum 
of money to turn out. In support of 
his statement, he would mention one 
case—that of a gentleman who he knew 
could be trusted, and who was an hon- 
ourable man. He had known him for 
many years; but he had not been in 
communication with him upon this mat- 
ter, and he had the facts from that gen- 
tleman’s solicitors. Mr. Arthur Costello, 
a member of one of the oldest families 
in Mayo, held some property in a wild 
district where the Land League had con- 
siderable authority, and during two or 
three years he had received no rent, 
Driven into a corner, his mortgagees 
pressing him hard, he asked the tenants 
if they would purchase their holdings, 
and after some negotiation they said 
they would give him 16 years’ purchase. 
Would any hon. Member say that 16 
years’ purchase was a fair sum to give 
for land which was not over-rented ?— 
and no one accused Mr. Costello of hay- 
ing over-rented. ‘The tenants were pre- 
pared to give that, and they applied to 
the Land Commission for the two-thirds 
of the money required which they were 
entitled to have under the Land Act, 
they being prepared to provide the other 
one-third. In the cases where they 
were not prepared to put down the 
money themselves, the local bank was 
ready to provide it. Could there be a 
better proof that the security was good 
enough for the Government to advance 
two-thirds, when the local bank—which 
was only a branch of a larger bank—was 
prepared to advance the remaining one- 
third? The Land Commission sent down 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien, and the result 
was that the Land Commission told the 
landiord that they did not consider the 
land worth 16 years’ purchase, but only 
12 years’ purchase. Were Irish land- 
lords to be beaten down in that way to 
12 years’ purchase? Did the noble 
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Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
suppose that his property, or the pro- 
perty of his father, would be sold at 12 
years’ purchase? If he carried this 
matter to a Division, no doubt the noble 
Marquess would vote against him ; but 
he should like to know whether the Duke 
of Devonshire’s property would be sold 
on those terms? In Heaven’s name, 
were Irish landlords to be crushed down 
in that way? If the Government were 
going to carry out their Land Purchase 
scheme, they must put fair and honest 
men on the Land Commission. Having 
mentioned Mr. Murrough O’Brien’s 
name, he should move to move to reduce 
this Vote by the sum of £750, the amount 
of that gentleman’s salary. He was not 
going to impute anything dishonest to 
Mr. O’Brien, for he believed him to be 
‘as honest a man as could possibly be ; 
‘but he was a man of the strongest pos- 
sible political opinions, and believed that 
landlords ought to be brought to their 
knees and driven out of Ireland. He 
was, therefore, not the proper person to 
hold the position he was now in. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, Mr. Mur- 
rough O’Brien was a gentleman whom 
he did not know by sight. With regard 
to the valuations of land in 1874-5-6, 
he must say that during those years 
the price of land reached a very high 
point in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien valued 
the Church land; but he did not caleu- 
late the tenants’ rights, although he did 
estimate the tenants’ improvements. 
Since he did that, the Church Lands Act 
had been passed, and that provided that 
tenants’ improvements should be ex- 
cluded, so that his valuations in 1874-5-6, 
of 24 and 26 years’ purchase, included 
not only the fee simple of the land, but 
the entire improvements. He regretted 
deeply that tenants should have had to 
pay such enormous prices for land. In 
his own county they had had to pay 28 
and even 30 years’ purchase, and they 
were still suffering extreme poverty. 
But in connection with the remarks upon 
Mr. O’Brien, they must take into consi- 
deration the entirely altered circum- 
stances between 1874 and 1883, when he 
valued under the Land Act. With re- 
ference to Mr. M‘Devitt, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
stated that one reason why that gentle- 
man was maintained on the Land Com- 
mission was owing to speeches he had 
made in connection with the contest in 
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Tyrone; but he was not aware that that 
gentleman had made any speech in con- 
nection with that contest. With regard 
to Mr. Wyllie, he believed the Land Com- 
mission could not have an ablerlawyerora 
more upright man than Mr. Wyllie in con- 
nection with the work of the Commis- 
sion; and he regretted that some other 
men were to be removed from the Oom- 
mission. He had inquired as to their 
removal, and the explanation was that 
they were of recent appointment, but 
were to be displaced. There were 85 
in all; but 55 must go, and he deeply 
regretted that men like these, and Mr. 
Maguire and others, had been removed. 
With respect to the Appeal Court, he 
had looked carefully into their decisions, 
and he would undertake to say that the 
variations in the rents fixed by the Com- 
missioners, and confirmed by the Appeal 
Court, would not amount to £1,000 all 
round. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Dublin County (Colonel King-Harman) 
had referred to the Purchase Clauses for 
small improvements. No one regretted 
more than he did that the Govern- 
ment had allowed the Purchase Clauses 
Bill to fall through. That was a great 
loss to Ireland; and he thought that, no 
matter what might have been the diffi- 
culties of the Session, the Government 
ought to have passed, at least, some of 
the clauses of that Bill. That would 
have given great relief to the state of 
affairs in Ireland, and he only hoped 
that one of the first things the Govern- 
ment would do next Session would be to 
reintroduce that Bill. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
believed that hon. Members on both 
sides were in favour of promoting the 
efficacy of the scheme for purchasing 
land in Ireland ; but he considered the 
Bill as it stood inefficacious. He did 
not wish to cast any reflection on Mr. 
Murrough O’Brien; and what he wanted 
to imply by his Motion was that the 
Purchase Clauses ought to be most care- 
fully considered during the Recess, so 
that a really useful measure might 
be brought in, and not a Party mea- 
sure. 
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“That a sum, not exceeding £82,680 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £25,340), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries and 
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Expenses of the Office of the lrish Land Com- 
mission.’’—( Colonel King-Harman.) 

Mr. KENNY said, he thought the hon. 
and gallant Member for Cork County (Co- 
lonel Colthurst) had done well in point- 
ing out that the average of Mr. O’Brien’s 
valuations for the Church Commission 
was 22} years’ purchase. Those might 
be taken as representing the landlords’ 
interest ; but since then there had been 
agricultural depression, and that had 
brought down the value of land consi- 
derably, and also the landlords’ interest 
in the land. He, for one, entirely dis- 
agreed with the Motion to reduce the 
Vote by Mr. O’Brien’s salary, believing 
that when that gentleman fixed the 
landlords’ interest in the land in Ireland 
at only 10 or 12 years, or, at the outside, 
14 years’ purchase, he fixed a fair level. 
He wished now to call attention to the 
present position of the Commissioners. 
The hon. and gallant Member for the 
County of Dublin (Colonel King-Har- 
man) had said the original appointments 
of the Sub-Commissioners were not to be 
found fault with; but that subsequent 
appointments were extremely bad. It 
was a remarkable thing that a Gentle- 
man sitting on the landlords’ Benches 
should not have made himself acquainted 
with the practice in regard to these ap- 
pointments ; and it so happened that the 
reductions made by the original Sub- 
Commissioners were considerably greater 
than those made by the subsequent Sub- 
Commissioners. He was, therefore, 
surprised to hear that the subsequent 
Sub-Commissioners were not so satisfac- 
tory as the original Sub-Commissioners. 
It had been stated that the Sub-Com- 
missioners who were not to remain, had 
been discontinued because their ap- 
pointment was of more recent date; but 
whoever had informed the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, he could not agree 
that these Sub-Oommissioners were dis- 
continued simply because their appoint- 
ments were of more recent date than the 
appointments of those who were to be 
continued. He had a list of the dates of 
the appointments of those who were to 
be continued, and also of those who were 
to be discontinued ; and he found that 
one of the gentlemen, Mr. Davidson, 
who was discontinued, was appointed in 
November, 1881, and the fact that he 
was one of the first who received an ap- 
pointment, showed that the date of his 
appointment had nothing whatever to 
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do with his discontinuance. He was 
well known to be a fair man and a friend 
of the tenants, and that, perhaps, had 
more to do with his dismissal than the 
mere date of his appointment. Then 
he found that of six Sub-Commissioners 
who were appointed in December, 1881, 
four had been retained, Mr. Wyllie 
being one of the number appointed at 
that time. He would like to know why 
that gentleman had been discontinued ? 
Again, while the Legal Commissioners 
appointed since then had been con- 
tinued, none of the Legal Commis- 
sioners appointed in April, 1882, were 
now on the Commission. Of the non- 
Legal Commissioners appointed in 1881, 
three had been dismissed, and six con- 
tinued; and it was a singular thing that 
all those gentlemen who were appointed 
in 1881, and had been now continued, 
were all gentlemen who notoriously 
sympathized with the landlords. 

CotoneL KING- HARMAN rose to 
Order, and asked whether it was right 
for an hon. Gentleman to say that 
Judges appointed by the Government— 
although they were not sworn Judges— 
were notoriously in favour of the land- 
lords, and sympathized with any one 
class ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The observation 
of the hon. Gentleman did not reach my 
ear. If the hon. Gentleman spoke in any 
way disrespectfully of the Judges, that 
would be very improper. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
would quote the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber. Hesaid ‘‘ the Judges who were re- 
appointed to the Land Commission were 
notoriously sympathizers with the land- 
lords,” implying that they were corrupt. 

Mr. KENNY challenged the accuracy 
of the hon. and gallantGentleman’s state- 
ment. He had not implied that these 
gentlemen who had been reappointed 
were corrupt. 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, he 
was speaking of the gentlemen who had 
not been reappointed. 

Mr. KENNY said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had entirely mistaken 
him, because his contention was not 
that the gentlemen who had been re- 
appointed were gentlemen who acted 
unfairly, but simply that they were 
sympathizers with the landlords. He 
was endeavouring to show the Committee 
that a number of gentlemen had been 
continued on the Commission as Sub- 
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Commissioners not because, as had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. A. Dickson), of the date of their 
original appointment, but simply be- 
cause their reappointment or non-reap- 
pointment had fallen into the hands of 
the Chief Commissioners, they being 
gentlemen who sympathized with the 
landlords, and who recommended gen- 
tlemen for appointment who were of 
their own way of thinking. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN again rose 
to Order, and said the hon. Gentleman 
was repeating what he had previously 
stated, and asked whether the hon. 
Member was in Order? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I think it will 
be better for the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman to reply to these observations, 
and explain his views, when the hon. 
Member for Ennis has concluded 

Mr. KENNY, resuming, asked for 
the protection of the Chairman against 
the interruptions of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. The hon. and gallant 
Member had grown suddenly very fas- 
tidious as to the use of Parliamentary 
language, and a few minutes after ac- 
cusing Gentlemen of being ‘‘ murderers,”’ 
it was strange that he should carp at his 
language. With regard to the Land 
Commissioners, the Lay Commissioners 
were not entitled to associate with the 
Legal Commissioners in the decision of 
legal points; but he thought that if the 
law was fairly interpreted, they were 
entitled to associate with the Legal 
Commissioners in the decisions of such 
points. Under the Land Act, he be- 
lieved, it might fairly be assumed that 
the Lay Commissioners, instead of being 
virtually merely valuers, as they now 
were, and entitled only to consult with 
the Legal Commissioners on questions 
purely as to the value of land, were as 
much entitled to consult with them on 
other points which arose as the Legal 
Commissioners to consult with the Chief 
Commissioner, Mr. Justice O’ Hagan. 
The present composition of the Land 
Court and the Sub-Commissioners’ Courts 
was very different now from what it was 
at first, the plan of attaching mere 
valuers to each Court having been found 
to work badly, and having, therefore, to 
be discontinued. But he feared that, 
under the present arrangements, the 
non-Legal Commissioners were little 
better than the official Valuers originally 
appointed in 1882, and he thought that 
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if they were deprived of the right to 
consult with the Legal Commissioners, 
the same state of things would come 
about, and the same state of dissatisfac- 
tion which arose before would recur, and, 
in like manner, the non-Legal Commis- 
sioners would have to be discontinued. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Cork 
County ( Colonel Colthurst) had called at- 
tention to the manner in which orders for 
the erection of labourers’ cottages, made 
out_by the Sub-Commissioners, had been 
disregarded. An Order had been made 
for a Return showing the number of 
such orders, and he wished to ask whe- 
ther the Solicitor General for Ireland 
would be able to include anything like 
an accurate estimate of the orders that 
had been complied with? If all the 
orders of the Sub-Commissioners for the 
erection of labourers’ cottages had been 
complied with, the necessity for a sham 
Labourers’ Act would have been ob- 
viated. The number of orders that had 
been made by the Sub-Commissioners 
was also, he thought, below the number 
that ought to have been made ; and that 
was so apparent to the Chief Commis- 
sioners that, he believed, twice, if not 
three times, new orders had been issued 
for the direction of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners who had drawn attention to the 
matter. He hoped the recommendations 
made by the Chief Commissioners upon 
this matter would not be lost sight of. 
But there was another point in relation 
to this Vote to which he would, in a few 
words, call the attention of the Commit- 
tee, and that was with regard to the 
effects of the operation of the Act in 
respect to the leaseholders. This was a 
question of particular importance ; and 
although he did not propose to discuss 
it at length, he could not but express 
his great regret that when the Land Bill 
of 1881 was introduced in two successive 
Sessions in that House it had been re- 
jected by enormous majorities, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government, although 
some of their Irish Legal Advisers had 
a contrary opinion, should have gone in 
the face of the almost unanimous desire 
of the Irish Members, and concurred in 
the rejection of that salutary proposal to 
amend the law. He sincerely trusted 
that when the question of the admission 
of the labourers to the benefits of the 
Land Act was again brought forward in 
that House, another and a better state 
of feeling would have arisen, and that 
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those who might be in power at the time 
would see their way to the acceptance of 
the recommendations of the OCommis- 
sioners of the Irish Land Act. There 
was another point to which he would 
also call attention, and that was to the 
enormous increase that had taken place 
in the number of appeals from the Sub- 
Commissioners’ decisions. The appeals 
in the Chief Commissioners’ Court num- 
bered altogether something like 17,000, 
and the number remaining was about 
11,000. At this rate of progress, it was 
quite evident that the number of ap- 
peals to the Chief Commissioners, unless 
some additional machinery were brought 
into play, would not be disposed of for 
a great many years tq come, and that, 
in point of fact, the statutory term under 
the Land Act would almost have expired 
before that result could be achieved. 
The hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy) had called attention to the man- 
ner in which these decisions were given. 
He had stated that in about 19 out of 
every 20 appeals the rent had been 
raised. He might say, with all defer- 
ence to his hon. Friend, that this esti- 
mate was accurate to this extent—that 
in 19 out of 20 appeals which had 
originated with the landlords the rents 
had been raised. If, in connection with 
this point, the number of appeals by the 
tenants were taken into consideration, 
he was disposed to think-that the esti- 
mate of his hon. Friend was by no means 
inaccurate. He had noticed that, in a great 
many instances, the amount to which the 
rents fixed by the Sub-Commissioners 
had been raised had been extremely 
ridiculous. He knew instances in which 
something like an increase of 5s. on a 
rental of £20 had been made. In looking 
over the opinions that had been from time 
to time expressed before the decision of 
the House of Lords by some of the Chief 
Commissioners, he found that it had 
been laid down by them that changes 
should not be made on the granting of 
leases by Sub-Commissioners, unless the 
Court should be of opinion that the rent 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners was 
substantially wrong. But, instead of 
this principle having been adhered to, 
they found that the Chief Commissioners 
had gone down intothe country and made 
changes in the rent that were of so 
trifling a character as to be merely 
vexatious. What object, he asked, could 
the Chief Commissioners have in making 
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these trivial alterations? It was always 
an invidious thing to attribute motives; 
but one thing was quite certain, and 
that wasthat, whatever the motive of the 
Chief Commissioners might have been, 
the effect of these alterations on their 
part had been to stimulate the number 
of appeals, and to encourage the land- 
lords throughout the country to rush into 
the Appeal Court, in the hope that their 
rents would be, at least, slightly raised, 
they being well aware that the tenants, 
in a great number of instances, were too 
poor to be able to appear with advantage 
in the Court of Appeal. There was an- 
other point, and it was one of the few 
that had been advanced by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
County of Dublin (Colonel King-Har- 
man) in which he agreed, and that was 
that, in a large number of instances, 
the greater the rack-renter, the better 
off was the landlord likely to be when 
he came intoCourt. He had known in- 
stances in which the rent charged had 
been six times the valuation put upon 
the holding, and in which it had been 
reduced to three times the valuation, 
and he ventured to think that if, in the 
first instance, it had only been three 
times the valuation, it would have been 
reduced to the actual valuation, or to 
something very near it. This was the 
state of things which practically pre- 
vailed all over the country, and it was 
ncetoriously true in the case of those who 
had only in very recent times become 
the owners of land which had been 
chiefly purchased through the medium 
of the Landed Estates Courts, and who 
had raised the rents so as to give them- 
selves a dividend of 5 or 10 per cent on 
the outlay they had made, purely from 
selfish motives, and who ought to have 
those rents reduced proportionably to 
the merits of the case. There were a 
few points in the Vote which were more 
in the shape of mere matters of figures, 
to which he desired briefly to direct the 
attention of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He found on Page 289, which 
gave the details of the summary of the 
Vote, that there was one accountant who 
had a salary of £610 perannum. He 
wished to point out that the minimum 
figure was £600, and that the annual 
increment of the income was £25 ; con- 
sequently, he was unable to see how it 
was possible that the salary could be 
£610, unless the person in receipt of it 
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had commenced at that figure? There 
was also a number of other inaccuracies 
noticeable throughout the details of the 
Estimate. For instance, there was a 
sum of £333 put down as the salary of 
an agency clerk. Now, in that case, the 
minimum salary was £300, and the an- 
nual increment £15. That being so, he 
failed to see how it was possible for the 
figure of £333 to be reached. Then 
there was an item under the head of 
Deputy Superintendent of Church Pro- 
perty, and his salary was stated at £255. 
The minimum, according to the Table 
given, was £350. There were other and 
similar instances running through the 
page, and he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury would be 
able to state how it was that these inac- 
curacies occurred ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he could at 
once explain the apparent discrepancies 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman. The 
accountant referred to was appointed on 
some date such as the Ist of January, 
and his salary would be £600 for the 
year ending on the Ist of January fol- 
lowing. The Estimate, however, gave 
the salary for the official year from 
the Ist of April to the 1st of April fol- 
lowing, and the salary of the officer from 
the 1st of April to the Ist of January— 
or whatever the date might be—would 
be at the rate of £600 per annum, and 
would then begin to run at the rate of 
£625 per annum, so that the sum payable 
from April to April would be £610, as 
stated in the Estimates. The other diffe- 
rences referred to were to be accounted 
for in the same way. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not wish to detain the Committee 
more than a few minutes longer. There 
was, however, one point with regard to 
the action of the Land Commission in 
his own constitency which he desired to 
mention. He referred to the action of 
Mr. Thomas Walpole, one of the As- 
sistant Commissioners. In the district 
in which that individual was best known 
the idea of retaining him upon the Com- 
mission was regarded with anything but 
favour. He wasa man who, in the opi- 
nion of the people of that district, was 
utterly unfit for the post he held. His 
relations to his own tenants had been 
of the most unsatisfactory description. 
He was a man who, some five or six 
years ago, had foisted on one of those 
‘tenants, aman named Higgins—an igno- 
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rant man —an agreement for a lease, 
which, however, had never been exe- 
cuted, the terms of that agreement being 
of an exceptionally hard and aggressive 
character. The yearly rent was £15, 
and the value of the holding was only 
£8 perannum. The first clause of the 
agreement was against burning any- 
thing but bog, and the penalty was 
£25 per acre. The next was against 
disposing of turf, and the next against 
cutting timber, the penalty being £1 
per acre. In consideration of liberty to 
reclaim the bog, which was very much 
to the benefit of the landlord, the tenant 
was required to forfeit all right to com- 
pensation under the Land Act of 1870, 
or any other Act which might be passed. 
The other clauses of the lease were also 
particularly hard; but that which was 
to exclude the tenant from the benefit of 
the Act of 1870, which had been passed, 
and any other Act which might be 
passed for the relief of the tenant, 
showed the kind of man the landlord 
was. The tenant refused to execute the 
lease or any other with such covenants. 
But Mr. Walpole handed the man a 
draft agreement, and gave him to un- 
derstand that those were the terms on 
which he was to hold, and no other. A 
short time afterwards, the land of the 
tenant being practically at the mercy of 
the landlord, he added some acre and 
a-half to the holding, and at once raised 
the total valuation to £10, and, at the 
same time, raised the rent by £4, 
making the total £19. When the tenant 
applied to the Assistant Land Commis- 
sioners, he was met by the alleged 
agreement, and although he repudiated 
it and had never signed it, and although 
the draft agreement was never dated, 
the case was decided against him on the 
assertion of the Assistant Commissioner 
landlord. The tenant took the case to 
the Land Commissioners themselves, 
and they in turn refused him any relief. 
This was only one illustration of the 
treatment Mr. Walpole’s tenants had 
received at his hands, and it was not to 
be wondered at that, under these circum- 
stances, the tenants generally through- 
out Ireland should regard him as a man 
from whom they were not likely to meet 
with even-handed justice. So much with 
regard to Mr. Assistant Commissioner 
Walpole. The next matter to which he 
desired to call the attention of the Chief 
Secretary was one with regard to which 
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he thought he should be able, at least, 
to excite the surprise of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In order not to make the 
story too long, he would confine him- 
self to the reading of a short statement 
which he had received from the tenant 
whose interests were affected. The ten- 
ant was a Mr. George Hetherington, 
and he said— 


“J served an originating notice in time for 
the first sitting of the Land Court under the 
Act of 1881, and my case was listed for hear- 
ing at Maryborough in July, 1882, when the 
Court dismissed the case owing to Mrs. Dix ”— 
who was the landlord—“ being a middle land- 
lord, and having only a profit rent of about £7 
per year.” 


Some years ago, there was a very cele- 
brated series of letters written by a gen- 
tleman who was now a County Court 
Judge in Ireland, and who acted as 
Special Commissioner for The Times, in 
regard to the Land Question in Ireland. 
That gentleman devoted a considerable 
portion of those letters to the task of 
showing that the great curse of Ireland 
at that time was the middleman land- 
lord. What he then said about the 
middleman landlord was perfectly true. 
Well, Mrs. Dix was in the position of a 
middleman landlord, and she drew only 
£7 profit out of the particular holding 
referred to. Mr. Hetherington went on 
to say that— 


‘‘ The Sub-Commissioners refused to come out 
and inspect my farm, although I am paying a 
rent of £155 per year for 63 Irish acres, the 
Poor Law valuation of which is £80 per annum, 
£20 of this being for buildings, leaving the Go- 
vernment valuation of the land only £60. My 
valuator, Mr. William Grange, auctioneer and 
land valuator of Portarlington, valued the farm 
at £81 odd, to which valuation he swore at 
Maryborough. I lodged an appeal against the 
decision of the Sub-Commissioners, which was 
heard before the Head Commissioners in Dublin 
on the 19th of June last, after two years’ wait- 
ing, and then they decided it in the same way 
as the Sub-Commissioners in Maryborough in 
July, 1882. The ‘Sub and Head Commis- 
sioners all admitted that my rent was too 
high ; but, owing to the small profit, they said 
they could not think of reducing the rent. I 
was under the impression the Act was passed 
to give redress to tenants who paid exorbitant 
rents, irrespective of how their landlords held 
their holdings or what head rent they paid; 
and if such is not the case, I hope you will 
bring this defect in the Act under the no- 
tice of the Legislature with the view of having 
it redressed. Here am I, an unfortunate tenant, 
paying a rent of nearly 100 per cent. over the 
Government valuation, and what my own prac- 
tical valutor swore it was worth, and because 
my landlady holds as a middle one, I must con- 
tinue to be rack-rented without redress.” 
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This was the statement of Mr. George 
Hetherington ; but he had had confirma- 
tion of the story from quarters alto- 
gether independent of the tenant. He 
thought the Committee would agree 
with him that anything more monstrous 
than what had happened in this case 
could hardly be imagined. Here was a 
Tribunal that had been established for 
the purpose of fixing, when necessary, 
what was a fair rent. The Sub-Com- 
missioners admitted that the rent de- 
manded was not a fair rent; but they 
found that if they reduced it the middle- 
man would hold the land at a loss, and, 
therefore, they who were appointed to 
look after the interests of the tenant, re- 
fused to make any reduction, but left 
the tenant to pay a rental which they 
themselves acknowledged to be exorbi- 
tantly high. This finding of the Assis- 
tant Commissioners was upheld by the 
Chief Commissioners of the Land Court. 
Under these circumstances, he should be 
disposed to support a Motion for the re- 
duction of the Vote; but, of course, he 
could not think of giving his support to 
that which had been moved by the hon. 
and gallant Member for the County of 
Dublin (Colonel King-Harman) in his 
interesting and singularly sober state- 
ment, which was calculated to attract the 
attention of all who heard it, and which 
had led him (Mr. A. O’Connor) to look 
into the record of the Land Commission, 
which he held in hand, to see how the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had himself 
fared at the hands of the Land Tribunal 
against his own tenants in support of 
appeals; but as the hon. and gallant 
Member was no longer in his place, he 
would not further refer to that matter. 
He must say, however, that he could 
not understand the ground on which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had moved 
to reduce the Vote, except it was that 
he objected to Mr. Murrough O’Brien, 
because he had not thought the land 
was worth as many years’ purchase as 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman bad 
estimated it to be worth. He (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) trusted that some Official on 
the Treasury Bench would give the Com- 
mittee an undertaking that the state- 
ment he had read, as having been 
written by Mr. George Hetherington, 
of Ballintougher House, Monasterevan, 
would receive some consideration at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, if the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County would put 
his request in reference to the Laud 
Commission in the form of a Question, it 
would be much better, because, when 
applications for opinions on particular 
cases had to be taken from the Parlia- 
mentary Reports taken in that House, 
the result was not always so satisfactory 
as hon. Members might wish. With 
regard to the remarks the hon. Member 
had made in reference to Mr. Walpole, 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) had been informed 
that the rent at which the tenant alluded 
to sat was actually £5 less than the rent 
Mr. Walpole paid the head landlord. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: What 
has that to do with it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it had this 
to do with it, that when Mr. Walpole 
proposed an agreement to a tenant hold- 
ing under him, giving him a farm at a 
rental of £5 less than he himself was 
paying to the head landlord, it was not 
unnatural that he should ask for and 
expect some concession on the part of 
the tenant. This, therefore, was a 
matter that had to be taken into con- 
sideration when the Committee were 
asked to criticize the terms of an agree- 
ment Mr. Walpole had made with one 
of his tenants. When the agreementin 
question was referred to the Sub-Com- 
mission, the Sub-Commissioners decided 
that it should stand, and after that it 
was confirmed by the Court. The ob- 
servations he should have made in an- 
swer to the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
County of Dublin (Colonel King-Har- 
man) he did not now think there was 
any occasion for him to make; but he 
believed he should have been able, had 
it been necessary, to have put a very 
different face on the case from that 
which had been put upon it by the hon. 
and gallant Member. He was bound, 
however, to say, in justice to Mr. Mur- 
rough O’Brien, that he had found m the 
case referred to that where that gentle- 
man had sanctioned the sale to the 
tenant, the purchase was at the rate of 
20 years’ purchase. The real difficulty 
in those cases was that the tenant was 
unwilling to give the 20 years’ purchase 
which the hon. and gallant Member had 
put as the standard. Mr. Murrough 
O’Brien had been considered as rather 
an enthusiast in favour of the peasant 
proprietor, and not one who would be 
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likely to throw any difficulty in his way, 
With regard to what had been said by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst), he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
thought it a very good suggestion that 
the Local Government Board should call 
the attention of the Boards of Guardians 
to the powers given under the Labourers’ 
Act. 

Mr. GRAY said, the speech just made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary certainly seemed to him a 
marvellous piece of logic. The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to point to this—that if the 
tenant paid a rack rent it was right that 
he should continue to pay it, however 
exorbitant it might be, if it so happened 
that, in consequence of any reduction in 
that rental, the intermediate holder as 
between the landlord and the tenant in 
occupation would be compelled to pay 
more than he was himself receiving. 
This, putting it shortly, was the argu- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
was putting before the Committee as 
applicable to all cases where it was said 
that the tenant was paying £5, or any 
other sum. less than the middle landlord 
was paying. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was interrupted by the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor), who had very pertinently 
asked, ‘‘ What has that to do with it?” 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) had emphasized his 
argumeut by saying he thought it had a 
great deal to do with it; so that, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman’s view, 
the immediate occupier ought not to be 
relieved of the rack rent in any case in 
which the giving of such relief would 
injuriously affect the interests of the 
middle landlord. If the Chief Secretary 
wished to initiate the very extraordinary 
principle that the payment of a fair rent 
was not to apply fully if it were found 
to be injurious to the middleman, he 
would be going entirely outside the 
principle of the Land Act, and leaving 
untouched an evil which the Land Act 
was intendedtoremedy. The statement 
just made by the Chief Secretary was 4 
very serious one, and he ought either 
to make his meaning quite clear, or else 
to qualify what he had been saying. 
There was one point which he (Mr. 
Gray) wished to put to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury. A 
case was recently tried before Chief 
Justice Morris. It was a case in which 
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one of the parties, named Bromfield, 
was a tenant of Lord Congleton. The 
point was this—whether the holder 
of a lease could not claim the full 
benefit of the Land Act, except where 
the entire land was in the hands of 
the immediate lessee. The case of 
the tenant Bromfield was as follows: 
—He got a lease in the year 1880 
from Lord Congleton, and was mid- 
dleman as regarded the entire pro- 
perty, which was all occupied by sub- 
tenants. A good deal of the land fell 
out of the hands of the sub-tenants at 
that time, owing to death and other 
causes, and came into the hands of 
Bromfield’s father and Bromfield him- 
self. But, when his lease was almost 
expired, he had to consider whether he 
would evict all the sub-tenants or leave 
them alone. He adopted the plan of 
leaving them alone. The sub-tenants 
claimed to have a fair rent fixed, and 
were now statutory tenants. For the 
portion of the land in his own possession, 
Bromfield also claimed a similar right ; 
but the Court ruled that he had no /ocus 
standi, but that he would have had if he 
had evicted all the tenants and got all 
the land into his own possession. He 
(Mr. Gray) wished to ask whether this 
was really the law? 

Caprary AYLMER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant had just stated, in 
reference to the arguments used by the 
hon. and gallant Member for the County 
of Dublin (Colonel King-Harman), that 
he need do no more than make a cursory 
reference to what had been urged. But 
hon. Members on that side of the Com- 
mittee were anxious to hear some more 
explicit answer to the points that had 
been raised, especially with regard to 
what had been stated in reference to 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien. That was a 
matter on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not given a satisfactory reply. 
The Committee had not been told why it 
was that when the tenants had agreed 
with the landlord for what must be con- 
sidered not an unfair price for the land, 
and had applied for the money under 
the Purchase Clauses of the Land Act, 
that gentleman had recommended the 
Commissioners not to allow the money, 
because he did not approve of the price. 
The price was 16 years’ purchase, and 
Mr. Murrough O’Brien had said it was 
not worth more than 11 or 12 years’ 
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purchase, the result being that the sale 
had not been carried out. If this was 
the course that was to be pursued in 
these cases, he was afraid it would not 
be of much use to try to sell Jand under 
the Purchase Clauses of the Land Act. 
He would like the Committee to be in- 
formed what was the reason of this 
remarkable change? Mr. O’Brien was 
for some time an agent under the Church 
Commissioners for valuing land, and for 
naming the price which the tenants 
were to pay for it; and in that capacity 
he had valued it, in some cases, as high 
as 26 years’ purchase. But now that he 
represented the Land Commissioners, 
he was valuing it at 11 or 12 years’ pur- 
chase. Now, it must be evident that the 
real value of the land could not have 
changed to that extent in so short a time. 
One hon. Member had endeavoured to 
explain the difference by saying that the 
tenants’ interest in the land had reduced 
its value—that was to say, that the 
tenants’ interest must be taken out of the 
valuation; in other words, the hon. 
Member allowed that the Land Act 
accounted for a diminution in value of 
50 per cent. 

Mr. GRAY said, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just spoken had not 
carried his argument far enough. He 
should have gone a step farther, and 
shown that in this case the property was 
the same which, at one time, had been 
valued by Mr. O’Brien at 26 years’ pur- 
chase, and, at another time, at 11 or 12 
years’ purchase. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman clearly did not understand 
the position, which was simply this. The 
land valued by Mr. O’Brien at 26 years’ 
purchase might have been the property 
of a Corporation, such as the Church 
Commission, who might have allowed 
the tenants to acquire a very considerable 
interest in their property; and, again, 
the land might have been tolerably 
good. Church lands generally were 
good; and 26 years’ purchase of such 
land, held upon liberal conditions, and 
at a low or moderate rental, from a 
Corporation not accustomed to disturb 
its tenants, might have been a very 
proper valuation; whereas 12 or 14 
years’ purchase of land of low quality, 
and rack-rented, might be a very high 
value. There was no comparison be- 


tween the two cases. 
Captain AYLMER: I spoke of a fair 
rent. 
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Mr. GRAY said, that could not be 
applied as a basis of valuation. One lot 
of land might be had for 12 years’ pur- 
chase, if it were fully rack-rented, and 
of go quality ; another lot of good 
land, which yielded a profit on the rent, 
and was moderately rented, might be 
had for 26 years’ purchase. It was en- 
tirely a matter of business, and the land 
valued at 26 years’ purchase might be a 
better investment than that valued at 
14 years’ purchase. What the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman should do, in order to 
establish a bias in the action of Mr. 
O’Brien, would be to show that the 
tenants paid the same rent, had the 
same interest, and that the quality of 
the land was equal in both cases. Until 
the hon. and gallant Member could show 
that, he did not think he was justified in 
bringing against Mr. O’Brien the charge 
that he was acting mald fide. If Mr. 
O’Brien did not exercise some discretion 
as to the money to be advanced, he 
would not be fit for his office at all, and 
landlords and tenants would have no- 
thing’more to do than to arrange a value 
between themselves, and get the money 


from the Treasury; all they had to do| q 


was to place upon the land a value so 
high that three-fourths of the amount 
would pay the landlord. The Treasury 
was, of course, right in securing itself 
against transactions of that kind; and 
Mr. O’Brien had not to consider whe- 
ther the rent of the property was fair, 
but whether the property constituted a 
full security to the Treasury for the 
amount which they were called upon to 


ay. 
. Mr. SMALL said, he thought the 
Committee were entitled to some infor- 
mation as to why some of the Sub- 
Commissioners had been reappointed, 
and others dismissed. He should like 
to know on what principle the Land 
Commissioners or the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland had acted in this matter ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, he -could 
not afford the hon. Member any more 
information on this point than that the 
Land Commissioners watched, with the 
reatest care, the action of the different 
ub-Commissioners. When cases came 
up on appeal, they were able to form a 
correct estimate of the fitness of the 
Sub-Commissioners, and would be 


guided thereby in their recommenda- 
tions. With regard to the case referred 
to by the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
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Gray), he had not laid down in his ob- 
servations any doctrine of law; he had 
simply explained the decision of the 
Land Court in the case, and defended 
the gentleman in question from what he 
imagined to be the effect of the very 
imperfect account of the case given by 
the hon. Member. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, he 
could express no opinion on the case, 
which he understood was before the Law 
Courts. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, before 

the discussion on this Vote came to an 
end, he desired to make a personal ex- 
planation. He had learned that it was 
the opinion of the Chairman that the ex- 
pression ‘‘convicted thieves,” used by him 
(Mr. Sullivan) some time since, was un- 
Parliamentary when applied to Members 
of that House. In that case, he begged 
to say he most unhesitatingly withdrew 
it, because he never desired in any way 
to contravene the Rules of the House. 
Further, he begged to say that in using 
that phrase he had no intention what- 
ever to apply it to any Member of the 
ouse. 
Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was glad 
the hon. Member had withdrawn the 
phrase; and, as he had done so, it did 
not appear to him necessary to say any- 
thing more on the subject further than 
that it would have been not only un-Par- 
liamentary, but highly improper, if the 
hon. Member had applied it to any hon. 
Member of the House. Had he sup- 
posed the hon. Member meant so to 
apply it, he should at once have called 
upon him to withdraw it. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £86,094, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, 
the Police Courts, and the Metropolitan Police 
Establishment of Dublin.” 


Mr. HEALY asked why the Vote for 
the County Courts, Ireland, was not 
taken next in its regular order? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it would he 
better to go on with this Vote next. His 
object was to save time, and he did not 
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think the discussion of the Vote would 
occupy more than an hour or an hour 
and a-half. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
was not quite sure that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
was right in his estimate of the time 
that would be occupied in discussing this 
Vote. The Vote might open up some 
large questions, in the discussion of 
which many hon. Members would wish 
to take part. The subject was in itself 
a difficult one, and ought not, in his 
opinion, to be considered at 1 o’clock in 
the morning. His own opinion was that 
the discussion on the Vote should not be 
taken then. 

Mr. HEALY said, the question he 
desired to raise on this Vote had re- 
ference to the conduct of the police in 
the matter of the arrest of Mr. Chance. 
The complaint which he and his hon. 
Friends had to make was, that two in- 
dividuals, one of them at least a gentle- 
man, had been arrested by policemen in 
the service of the Government on a 
charge of entering a house for an un- 
lawful purpose, and that these persons 
on being arrested were taken to the 
police station, and then instantly dis- 
charged. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland had stated that 
ifthe persons interested in this matter 
were not satisfied, they could bripg their 
action for damages; that the Govern- 
ment would simply stand aside and take 
no steps in the matter. But they had 
had from the Government no real expla- 
nation of the conduct of the police in this 
affair. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to be good enough to say 
whether, if an action for false imprison- 
ment were brought against the police, 
the Government would or would not de- 
fend it and pay the damages, if the ver- 
dict went against the police? He had 
yet to learn that the Government would 
not do this in Ireland. They were in- 
formed that the Lord Lieutenant had no 
control over the local police; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had given them 
no satisfaction whatever. The question 
was whether the police in Ireland had 
power to take up whomsoever they 
chose on flimsy charges, and march them 
with ignominy through the streets to the 
police station without giving them any 
satisfaction. He put the case to the 
English Members, whether British 
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liberty was held at so cheap a price that 
any policeman might arrest a man on a 
totally false charge, drive him to the 
station-house and then, instead of bring- 
ing him before the magistrates, having 
ascertained who he was, turn him loose 
into the streets? He had put that case 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and he said that any respectable 
lawyer would take the case up. But 
the question was, would the police be 
defended by the Government if an action 
were brought? The police, however, 
had a bogus story to tell in this matter, 
and the Government, of course, defended 
them. He had often observed the right 
hon. Gentleman’s receptivity of mind 
with respect to the statements of the 
police; a policeman had only to make a 
statement and the right hon. Gentleman 
swallowed it at once. He asked whether 
he was prepared, in this instance, to ac- 
cept the policemen’s statement as against 
that of persons equally credible? Police- 
men in Ireland were regarded as very 
superior persons, no doubt; but he had 
yet to learn that a policeman was neces- 
sarily a man of high character, and 
that his account of his own conduct in 
the streets was to be received without 
question. Now, the statement of Mr. 
Chance bore the stamp of truth on the 
face of it. He went to a woman to get 
evidence against Mr. George Bolton in 
connection with the trial at Belfast. 
Was it likely that anyone wanting to 
get evidence against Mr. Bolton would 
say that he came from Inspector Malone? 
But the Government had accepted that 
statement on the part of the police, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary was willing to allow the matter 
to rest solely upon that statement. This 
was not the way in which matters were 
usually conducted in this world; if 
people could get off on their own state- 
ments alone, every thief and burglar 
would escape punishment. But the Go- 
vernment took the statement of the in- 
criminated parties in this case, and had 
no regard whatever for anything said 
on the other side. His case was 
dual— Did the Government approve 
the arrest; and, secondly, if the 
action were brought would the Govern- 
ment defend the action and pay the 
damages, if damages were awarded? 
In order to give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman an opportunity of replying, 
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he would move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £85,094, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1884, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, 
the Police Courts, and the Metropolitan Police 
Establishment of Dublin.” —(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he believed 
that what had passed on this subject in 
the House up to the present time was 
that the hon. Member for Monaghan 
had, four or five days ago, read out a 
telegram giving, he supposed, Mr. 
Chance’s view of what had passed. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had since read a longer 
telegram giving the official account, in 
which the essential point was that the 
police were under the very decided im- 
pression that the Carroll family had been 
frightened by people whose identity 
turned out to be different from that 
which they supposed it to be. He 
thought then, and he thought now, that 
under those circumstances, with that 
information before them, the police were 
in the right to interfere. He should 
compare the case to that of a man who 
was arrested in the act of getting into 
his own house through the balcony ; it 
would be a parallel case if, under those 
circumstances, the policeman pulled him 
down, and took him off to the station- 
house, and then discovered that having 
lost his latch-key he was merely getting 
into his own house. He was informed 
that under such circumstances, if a com- 
plaint were made by a person so arrested, 
an official inquiry would be held. He 
understood that Mr. Chance maintained 
that he had not been properly treated, 
and that his story was not the same as 
that represented to the police by the 
Carroll family. However, he would con- 
sult with the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land as to whether an inquiry should be 
advised. He was informed that an 
action for unwarrantable arrest would 
lie; but he hoped the matter would not 
go as far as that. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he trusted he 
should be in Order in drawing attention 
to the question of the continued post- 
ponement by the Government of any 
action with regard to the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission appointed 
by the late Government to inquire into 


Mr. Healy 
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the extension of the boundaries of the 
city of Dublin. The people of Dublin 
were situated in this way with regard 
to the police reserve—they had to pay a 
contribution towards the police main- 
tenance of 8d. in the pound, while the 
Metropolitan Police were scattered over 
a vast area. Now, that was one of the 
hundred disabilities the city laid under 
from the want of an extension of the 
boundaries, and an increase of the area 
of taxation. A Commission was issued 
some time ago, and the Corporation was 
represented by the present Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker), and, 
therefore, very well represented. The 
net recommendation of that Commission 
was that the city boundary, for the pur- 
poses of police and other things, should be 
extended, and that the outlying townships 
should be brought within the city area. 
From that day to this, not a single thing 
had been done, and if acase was wanted to 
show the sor: of legislation there was in 
regard to Ireland it was this— Whatever 
was just, whatever was reasonable, and 
whatever was equitable was put off from 
day today, and from year to year, while 
the most obnoxious things and regula- 
tions, totally opposed to the interests 
and wishes of the people, were imme- 
diately put in force. He would like to 
know if there was any chance whatever 
of this Liberal Government giving any 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of the late Govern- 
ment? He had nothing to say against 
the police in Dublin, indeed, in his official 
capacity of Lord Mayor of Dublin, he 
did what he could in a time of great 
disturbance to bring about a rapproch- 
ment between the city authorities and 
the police; he did everything he pos- 
sibly could in order to preserve the 
order of the city, and to try and bring 
about a unity of purpose, by saying a 
kind word between the police and the 
authorities. But he had this, neverthe- 
less, to complain of, that there was no 
sympathy between the police and the 
people. He saw the other day that 
magnificent demonstration in London 
conducted with marvellous regularity 
and order, simply because of the conduct 
of the police towards the people. Why, 
if there had been a similar concourse of 
people in Dublin, and if the police had 
been called upon to preserve order, there 
would not have been the same results. 
He would mention a case to illustrate the 
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way in which the Dublin police failed 
to discharge their duty. On the occa- 
sion of any popular demonstration the 
police of Dublin afforded no facility 
whatever for keeping order. Recently 
a banquet was given to the Parliamen- 
tary Party; but the utmost confusion 
arose in the streets, in consequence of 
the complete absence of the police. If 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
however, had been going to the Mansion 
House, policemen would have been 
stationed at different parts of the route 
taken to preserve order. On the occa- 
sion to which he referred, thousands of 
people collected around the Hall; but 
the police did not turn up until the con- 
fusion had almost become appalling. 
On another occasion there was a recep- 
tion in Dublin of a distinguished actor, 
Mr. Barry Sullivan. On that occasion, 
though the railway authorities applied 
for the services of the police to keep 
order, the police were conspicuous by 
their absence. While the police were 
always prompt to strain their duty in 
matters that were obnoxious, they were 
never present to give assistance to the 
Civil authorities whenever it ought to 
be given. In conclusion, he asked the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) if he 
could hold out any hope of an extension 
of the boundaries of Dublin according 
to the expressed wish and recommenda- 
tion of a Royal Commissign which had 
held a long and arduous inquiry? 

Mr. GRAY said, he had a question 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, with regard to a ques- 
tion which had already been raised by 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Healy). It was a very important ques- 
tion, involving official sanction to the 
new practice about to be introduced of 
arresting men and bringing them to the 
station, and then refusing to prefer a 
charge against them. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted, in justification of a 
proceeding of that kind, the case of a 
man who, being found under suspicious 
circumstances, might be arrested and 
brought to the police station, and then 
set at liberty. He (Mr. Gray) thought 
it was very dangerous for the police to 
act in such a manner; and he would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
or possibly some official connected with 
the English Administration could tell 
him, whether, if a man arrested under 
suspicious circumstances demanded to 
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be charged, or asked the Inspector at 
the station to prefer the charge against 
him, the Inspector could refuse to enter 
acharge? That was the point at issue 
in the case of Mr. Chance. If a man be 
arrested through some mistake of a con- 
stable, and was content then to suffer in- 
convenience and annoyance, and be set at 
liberty, there was little to be said. He 
could quite understand a policeman in ig- 
norance arresting a man and then setting 
him at liberty, although he believed that 
to be against the Rules of the Force. He 
had always been under the impression 
that there was a regular Rule, both in 
England and Ireland—certainly in Ire- 
land—that when a policeman set hands 
on a man and took him into custody, he 
had no discretion to liberate him; and 
manifestly such a Rule was very neces- 
sary, if for no other purpose than to 
guard the police against terrible tempta- 
tions. A policeman might be open to a 
bribe, and money might be offered to 
him to liberate a man. He had always 
understood that when once a policeman 
took a man into custody and laid hands 
upon him, that he was bound to bring 
him to the police station, and that, hav- 
ing done that, he was bound to make 
some charge against him. In such a 
case as that instanced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary in justi- 
fication of the arrest of Mr. Chance— 
the case of a man arrested on his own 
premises because he was found under 
suspicious circumstances, and the police 
thought he was a burglar, he wanted to 
know, and perhaps the Home Secretary 
would tell him, would a subordinate 
police officer dismiss that man and re- 
fuse to enter a charge against him if 
the man claimed to have a charge en- 
tered against him, in order that, in a 
summary manner before the magistrate 
next morning, he should have an oppor- 
tunity of clearing his character? It was 
one thing for a man to be dismissed 
with his own consent, in fact condoning 
the offence of his arrest; but this was 
not such a case. Mr. Chance, when he 
was arrested and brought to the station- 
house, asked the Inspector to enter a 
charge against him, in order that, on 
the following morning, he should have 
an opportunity of clearing himself be- 
fore the magistrate. The Inspector, 
however, refused to enter the charge, 
and insisted upon Mr. Chance going 
away and taking his own remedy by 
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law. Would such a practice be allowed 
in England? He hoped the Home Se- 
cretary would tell them whether he 
would permit a policeman to arrest any 
man, and then, if that man wanted to 
have a charge entered against him, he 
would permit a subordinate officer to 
refuse to enter a charge, but to turn the 
man out? He thought that such a 

ractice, if allowed, was manifestly 

aught with the greatest danger; it 
was fraught with the greatest possible 
temptation to the police, who were open 
to temptation like other human beings. 
By such a practice they would open the 
door for very grave abuse; and he 
could scarcely believe that such a prac- 
tice, which had been followed in the 
case of Mr. Chance, would be permitted 
in England. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuHett.) said, he knew from 
experience in Courts of Justice that it 
was by no means uncommon in England 
for an Inspector to refuse to take a 
charge against a person brought to the 
station—not at all an uncommon thing. 
If a mistake had been made and the 
Inspector refused to take the charge, 
the man would be set at liberty. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) had asked if an Inspector 
would not be obliged to enter a charge 
if the man arrested insisted upon it? 
He (the Solicitor General) would cer- 
tainly say the Inspector would not be 
bound to enter a charge if it was clear a 
mistake had been made. An Inspector 
who believed a mistake had been made 
would not keep a man in custody a whole 
night, because the only effect of that 
would be to aggravate the wrong and 
increase any possible damages that 
might be given. It sometimes hap- 
pened that when a person insisted upon 
a charge being entered the Inspector 
made a note of the fact that the man 
was brought in, but he had refused to 
enter the charge. If it was perfectly 
clear that no offence had been com- 
mitted, the Inspector certainly would 
not enter a charge. 

Mr. HEALY said, the point was this. 
If a man was taken to the station on 
some serious offence—loitering for an 
unlawful purpose, or for burglary, or 
for assault of some kind, or perhaps for 
murder—was it in the power of the con- 
stable who arrested the man to refuse to 
make the charge, but to turn him loose? 


Mr. Gray 
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If a policeman saw him (Mr. Healy) in 
Palace Yard, and, thinking he was 
loitering about Westminster Palace for 
an unlawful purpose, arrrested him and 
took him to the nearest police station, 
would the constable be at liberty, on his 
own motion, to turn him out in the 
street on finding who he was? Who 
was it who was supposed to have discre- 
tion in such matters ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if a policeman saw a man getting 
over the area railings, he would think 
possibly that it was intended to make a 
felonious entry of the premises, and he 
would arrest the man. The man might 
be the owner of the house, who had lost 
his latchkey, and took this method of 
getting into the premises. The police- 
man, however, would be perfectly right 
in arresting him and taking him to the 
station. If the man satisfied the In- 
spector that he was the proprietor of 
the house, and that though he was en- 
tering in an unusual manner he was not 
there for an unlawful purpose, it was 
quite plain that he would be imme- 
diately discharged. It would be a 
monstrous absurdity to insist that the 
proprietor of the house should be charged 
with burglary. The Inspector, by dis- 
charging the man, would show his 
common sense. If the man said, “I 
will be charged with burglary,” it would 
not be a reasonable request. If, of 
course, the policeman acted in any im- 
proper manner—if there had been no 
reasonable grounds for doing what he 
did, he would be punished by the Police 
Authorities; and if he was not suffi- 
ciently punished, an action for unlawful 
arrest would lie. Of course, these were 
not details with which he (Sir William 
Harcourt) was every day conversant; 
but, so far as he knew, the practice in 
England was the same as that elsewhere. 

Mr. HEALY said the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir William Har- 
court) had put a case of an extreme 
character; and, of course, if a man was 
seen, at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
climbing over area railings, everyone 
would say a policeman was justified 
in arresting him. It was another ques- 
tion altogether whether it was a suspi- 
cious circumstance for a solicitor and an 
attendant to be pursuing certain investi- 
gations in broad daylight. He accepted 
for the moment the statement of the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
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tary (Mr. Trevelyan) that he would; with his right hon. and learned Friend 
grant an inquiry; but what he wanted to| the Home Secretary, so as to see what 
know was, whether the Government—if | would be done in England under similiar 
the inquiry was against Mr. Mallon, the | circumstances. The object of granting 
Head of the Police, and if Mr. Chance | the inquiry was to give full satisfaction 
was not satisfied—would assume the posi- | to all concerned, and to give them the 
tion of judicial bottle holder as regarded | assurance that the case had been treated 
damages, if in an action brought against | fairly. He would take good care that 
thepoliceman damages were given? That | the inquiry should be in every respect 
question had not been touched upon that | fair. 
night. If such a case as that described; Mr. HEALY asked leave to withdraw 
by the Home Secretary occurred in Lon- | his Motion. He supposed, however, the 
don—that of the arrest of a man found | Government would tell them before Re- 
climbing over the area railings under | port what the nature of the inquiry 
suspicious circumstances — everyone | would be? 
would say it was quite right to defend| Mr. GRAY agreed with his hon. 
the policeman who made the arrest, in | Friend (Mr. Healy) that it was only fair 
the event of an action for false arrest | the Government should undertake to tell 
being brought. But the question in-|them what the nature of the inquiry 
volved in the arrest of Mr. Chance was would be before the Report stage. 
totally different. This was a matter} Mr. COURTNEY remarked that the 
occurring in broad daylight, and a solici- | inquiry might not possibly be held before 
tor was not a man who was likely to act | next month. 
in an illegal manner. Mr. Chance and| Mr. HEALY said, he and his hon. 
Mr. Meiklejohn entered Carroll’s house | Friends only wanted to know what the 
to make inquiries from her respecting | nature of the inquiry would be. Per- 
the case in which Bolton and the Crown | sonally he had no desire to delay the 
were mixed up, and a policeman stepped | Vote that night, and he would be satis- 
in and arrested them for, so far as he| fied if the Government gave them an 
(Mr. Healy) could see, no earthly reason | answer to-morrow. 
at all. The question he had now to put| Mr. DAWSON asked the right hon. 
was, whether the English practice was or | Gentleman the Chief Secretary to say 
was not to be followed in this case, and | something about the Dublin Commis- 
whether the Government would, in case | sion ? 
an action was brought against the con-| Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was im- 
stable, defend him, and pay his damages | possible to bring forward, at that period 
if any were given ? of the Session, a Bill dealing with the 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, the answer to | Dublin boundaries in the manner recom- 
the question of the hon. Member practi- | | mended by the Commission to which the 
cally depended on the result of the in- | hon. Gentleman referred. Answering a 
quiry. It was quite certain that if it | question put to him a few days ago by 
was stated that hereafter the Govern- | the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
ment in all cases would defend any | | County of Carlow (Mr. Gray), he stated 
action that might be brought against its | that at the beginning of next Session— 
servants the effect would be to give to ‘the Session which would commence in 
those servants too much latitude and | the usual course in February next—he 
induce them to act rashly at critical | should be prepared to bring forward a 
times. On the other hand, to say posi- | Borough Funds Bill, to bring about the 
tively that the Government would not | | very limited result of enabling the Dub- 
back up its servants would cause their | lin Corporation to spend Corporation 
servants to act timidly on occasions when | money‘in the interests of the Corpora- 
they ought to act boldly. Every case'tion. He did not think he could go 
must be judged by itself. In this case | further than that. 
an inquiry would be held, and the whole} Mr. DAWSON said, there was not so 








thing depended upon the i inquiry. much contention in this matter as the 
Mr. HEALY: Will the inquiry be} right hon. Gentleman seemed to suppose. 
public ? The Royal Commission which inquired 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that as to the | into the question of the extension of the 
nature of the inquiry he would consult | Dublin Municipal Boundaries sat for 
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some weeks, and their recommendation 
was perfectly clear and lucid, and it was 
very improbable that its carrying out 
would create any contentious agitation. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not wish to 
discuss the question of the boundaries 
at that moment; but he wished, in the 
mildest possible manner, to convey to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, who possibly did 
not take any profound interest in the 
question of the boundaries of Dublin 
City, and who had on previous occasions 
taken care to inform the House that he 
neverread Irish newspapers, that the Irish 
Parliamentary Party had resolved, that so 
far as it in their power laid, no Bill for the 
reform of London should pass unless the 
Government would give a pledge to en- 
deavour to carry a Bill embodying simi- 
lar principles in regard to the Metro- 
polis of Ireland. Now, he could not 
allow this Metropolitan Police Vote to 
pass without a word of protest against 
the whole Dublin police system. He 
had very little concern with the amount 
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of money which the Government might. 


think fit to vote for the maintenance of 
the expenses of the Force called the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Force; but it 
so happened that this Force was main- 
tained not merely out of Imperial funds, 
but to a large extent out of local funds. 
Dublin City and the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan District, which extended beyond the 
City, was taxed to the nominal amount 
of 8d. in the £ for the maintenance of 
this Force; but not only had the people 
to pay that direct tax, but they also had 
to pay indirect taxes, which he calculated 
brought the rate which they had to pay 
for the maintenance of the Dublin Me- 
tropolitan Police up te a sum equal to 
about ls. 2d.in the £. A cruelly un- 
just and oppressive tax was maintained 
in Dublin simply because the pro- 
ceeds of it went towards the maintenance 
of the police—he alluded to the £100 
licence paid by every pawnbroker in the 
City of Dublin. He need not explain to 
the Committee that pawnbrokers did not 
pay that tax out of their own pockets; 
they must levy it on the poor whose 
emt they took in pawn. The tax had 

een condemned as a thing which could 
not be justified by a Royal Commission 
or by a Committee—he was not sure 
which—he believed it was a special 
Committee of the House of Commons 


Mr. Dawson 
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which investigated the whole question 
of the Pawnbroking Laws. The tax was 
only paid in Dublin, and there was no 
excuse for its maintenance there except 
that the £100 a-year paid by the pawn- 
broker was added to the local contribu- 
tions towards the maintenance of the 
police. The Government did not care to 
re-open the question of the local con- 
tributions towards the Police Force, be- 
cause they knew perfectly well that an 
overwhelming case would be made out 
against the present system. To levy so 
cruel a tax as this upon the poorest of 
the poor was exceedingly unjustifiable ; 
and he thought the Chief Secretary 
ought to consider whether he could not 
modify the system in some way. It was 
patent to everyone that the Force was 
not kept up to prevent crime, or to 
maintain order, but purely as a Govern- 
mentai gendarmerie. He contended that 
there was no reason why Dublin should 
not be placed in the same position in 
regard to its police as every other City 
in the United Kingdom, except London, 
which, of course, was governed in a very 
exceptional manner in every respect. 
All the great cities which corresponded 
with Dublin—Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool—had their police 
under the control of the Local Authori- 
ties, and they were maintained exclu- 
sively from local rates. Now, he wanted 
to know whether the Government in- 
tended to maintain in Dublin this ex- 
ceptional system in perpetuity ? The 
police in English towns were liked by 
all the people, except the professional 
criminal classes. The great body of the 
population looked to the policeman as a 
friend, they went to him for information 
and for assistance in various ways, and 
his experience of the police in London 
and in the great English towns was that 
they were extremely civil and attentive, 
and desirous to make themselves agree- 
able to those with whom they came in 
contact. The Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
however, were trained in a totally dif- 
ferent school; they were trained to 
regard not only the criminal classes, 
but the whole body of the population, 
as the natural enemies of the police. 
They treated the people with a bru- 
tality that was unnatural to them; but 
it was taught them; and one of the 
main causes why they struck last year 
was the amount of drill they were sub- 
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jected to by their late Chief Commissioner | and were satisfactory in every other 
(Mr. Talbot), who was a pure martinet, town in the United Kingdom. When 
and quite unable to govern them or any | were they going to do that? The police 
other force, and whom the Government | themselves were dissatisfied, and they 
were obliged to dismiss with an annuity. | had struck and brought the Government 
What reason was there for training the | to their knees, and would do so again as 
police as military men? There was no/soon as it suited them. He found a 
reason. It made them neglect their | Vote put down for “extra pay;” but he 
ordinary police duties, and they were | thought that ought to be put down as 
not of very much use as detectives. | ‘‘strike money,” £7,500. The police 
They simply regarded themselves as a! would say they did not see why they 
species of Governmental body guard; | should not have another £7,500, and the 
they were not a municipal or local force. | Government would be absolutely help- 
He had pointed out before that if the! less, and would have to swear in Emer- 











local officials wanted anything done they 
could not control the police; but in Eng- 
lish towns, the entire body of police 
being the servants of the Local Autho- 
rities, they were governed by that Body 
for all local purposes, including sanitary 
en gee The Lord Provost of Edin- 

urgh, two years ago, asked him if the 
Dublin Municipal Authorities had con- 
trol over their police, and, on his reply- 
ing that they had not, the Lord Provost 
said that until they had they could not 
hope to keep the City in a good sanitary 
condition, adding that it was because 
the Edinburgh authorities had control 
over the police that they had a good 
sanitary system. The result of the 
system in Ireland was demoralizing. It 
caused the people to dislike the police, 
and it imposed a grievous burden on the 
people; and, at the same time, it was 
said the Exchequer gave them large 
contributions, for which they ought to 
be grateful. But the Government gave 
money only for their own police, and 
taxed the people for the remainder. The 
Municipal Authorities could maintain a 
better local police force at less cost than 
they were now compelled to bear for 
this inferior force. They had to pro- 
vide this money, and impose a heavy 
tax on the poor to provide it. They had 
to pay duty for every carriage in the 
police district, and the Government took 
all the fees, while the Local Authorities 
had to bear the rates and pay for the 
wear and tear of the hackney carriages 
of the Government. The Government 
took the sum paid for carriages, and 
then put it in the Consolidated Fund as 
part of the contribution to the local 
expenses. The time would, he believed, 
come when the Government would have 
to apply to the Dublin police the same 
principles as those which were applied 


gency men and special constables. The 
only duty the police who did not strike 
had to do was to arrest special constables 
and take them off to gaol. He himself 
happened to be in gaol at the time, 
thanks to the attention of the Judges, 
for a so-called misdemeanour—though 
he did not acknowledge that he was a 
misdemeanant at all—and he remem- 
bered being very much amused by seeing 
bodies of special constables brought in 
every evening and locked up, havin 

been sworn in in the morning only. If 
the Chief Secretary had not caved in to 
the police, Richmond Gaol would have 
been full of special constables. The 
whole thing was, in itself, perfectly 
ridiculous ; but it was not a ridiculous 
matter to the people of Dublin. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman should 
give some hope of a better system, and 
that the whole system would be recon- 
sidered and placed on a more reasonable 
basis. With regard to the subject of 
boundaries, he wished to point out that 
while a reform was being considered 
Dublin was suffering. It was surrounded 
by a ring of towns to which all the 
wealthy people were migrating, and the 
result was that Dublin itself was suffer- 
ing every year from a heavier burden 
of taxation, from which the wealthier 
inhabitants escaped by going outside, 
although they had a share in all the 
benefits of the City, and thrived by them. 
Every man who went outside the City 
threw an additional burden on those 
who remained, and he could assure the 
Committee that a terrible amount of in- 
jury was being done to the City by this 
being allowed to continue. The autho- 
rities were naturally disinclined to incur 
any extra expense while the Commission 
was sitting, and unless the Government 
stepped in and gave some assistance 
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nothing could possibly be done. Thatwas 
a state of things created by the Govern- 
ment, and not by any default on the part 
of the Local Authorities. The remedy 
of the right hon. Gentleman was this— 
he said they had the power which Eng- 
lish authorities had, to promote a Bill; 
but that was simply a power enabling 
various Local Authorities interested to 
enter upon a Parliamentary contest 
which would probably cost Dublin some- 
thing like £25,000; and, no matter who 
the victor might be, that would probably 
leave the state of affairs somewhat 
worse than it was already. It would 
largely benefit Parliamentary agents on 
this side of the Channel, but that would 
be all at the expense of the Irish people ; 
and if the Government felt themselves 
called upon to introduce a Bill for the 
reform of the Government of London, 
the case was at least as strong for 
Governmental intervention in Dublin. 
There was a precedent in 1859 which 
could not be quoted in regard to London, 
and it would materially increase the 
difficulties of passing the London Go- 
vernment Bill if the Government con- 
vinced Irish Members that the best way 
to obtain redress for Irish grievances 
was to block the London Government 
Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
propose to deal at length with theremarks 
of thehon. MemberforCarlow(Mr. Gray); 
but it was quite impossible, having re- 
gard to the public safety, that the control 
of the police in Ireland should be in any 
hands but those of the Chief Executive 
Authorities, and the time had not yet 
come when a change could be made in 
that respect. As Chief Secretary he could 
not enter into the question of taxa- 
tion in Ireland; that was a matter for 
the Chancellor of Exchequer, and not 
for an Executive Officer; but as to the 
other subject, his opinion and that of 
the Government at large was that they 
could not entertain any proposition at 
that moment for making over the police 
or Constabulary in Ireland to any other 
management. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought 
£50,000 a-year was a pretty penny to 
pay for the police ; and if they were not 
to have the control of the police they 
had better have that money back. It 
was all very well to put the matter off 
by avoiding any statement; but the 
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people of Dublin would take the matter 
into their own hands. The English 
people would never see anything in any 
argument from Ireland, and he thought 
the best plan for the people of Dublin to 
adopt would be to refuse to pay this 
money. Were the Government prepared 
to remit this £50,000 a-year to the Cor- 
poration of Dublin? If the Corporation 
of Dublin had the control of the police 
in their own hands they could do the 
work with a small number of men and at 
a less cost. The Government gave police 
protection to some of their own people, 
and he thought every Nationalist in 
Dublin ought to claim police protection. 
If every man in Dublin claimed police 
protection the Government would require 
400,000 policemen, and what would be 
the position of the Government then? 
This was really a very serious grievance, 
and the time would come, before very 
long, when the citizens of Dublin would 
refuse to have these police, and refuse 
to pay this money. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not wish to 
persist in his opposition; but he was 
satisfied the time would come when 
Dublin would no longer submit to this 
burden. They regarded this as a most 
injurious and most unjust system, and 
they would probably adopt the course of 
declining to pay this tax until they had 
the control of the police in their own 
hands. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Service Estimates. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £35,094, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of Police, 
the Police Courts, and the Metropolitan Police 
Establishment of Dublin.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 19; 
Noes 73: Majority 54.—(Div. List, 
No. 199.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, this left four 
Votes—the County Court Officers, the 
Constabulary, the Prisons, and the Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools. If 
they were to take the Reformatory and 
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Industrial Schools that would leave 
three to stand over till to-morrow. Of 
course, at that late hour (2.15 a.m.) 
he would not press another Vote if there 
was any strong objection to it. Hon. 
Members, however, must consider the 
period of the Session. Formally he 
would move the Reformatory Vote. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £51,944, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Expenses 
. roe wand and Industrial Schools in Ire- 
and. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
really must ask the Government not to 
press the Vote at that hour of the night, 
for the reason that there was no question 
which was more interesting than the posi- 
tion of these industrial establishments in 
Ireland. All the elementary industrial 
schools required to be looked after and 
fostered in Ireland. Ireland, far more 
than other countries, required the de- 
velopment of its industrial schools, and 
the subject was one which deserved a 
very different sort of discussion from 
what they could expect to have at that 
hour of the night. He would, therefore, 
ask the Government to allow the Chair- 
man to report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 

Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


REVENUE, &c. BILL—[Bix1, 300.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 11, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Licences for the sale of 
tobacco in railway carriages). 

Mr. WARTON said, that, in this 
clause, he saw something which struck 
him as requiring some explanation. The 
clause referred to tobacco and snuff, and 
the words he could not understand had 
reference to sale. They were ‘‘ personal, 
mechanical, or otherwise.”” He could 
comprehend a ‘‘ personal” sale; but 
wkat other means of selling could there 
be? How could there be a ‘‘mechanical”’ 
sale, and of what use could the words 
‘or otherwise ’’ be ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY confessed the words 
the hon. and learned Member had called 
attention to had rather puzzled him 
when the clauses were submitted to him 
bythe Commissionersof Inland Revenue, 
who were responsible for them. The 
words referred to certain methods by 
which cigars or cigarettes might be sold 
—ingenious arrangements that persons 
could adopt in the belief that they were 
not personally selling these things. A 
penny was dropped into a box, and out 
came a cigar or cigarette. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must move 
that the words “or otherwise” be 
omitted, as they were sheer nonsense. 
He should have thought that every 
mode of selling cigars or cigarettes 
must be ‘personal;” at any rate, he 
was certain they must be either ‘ per- 
sonal’? or ‘‘mechanical,”’ therefore it 
was absurd to retain the words “or 
otherwise.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
34, to leave out the words ‘‘ or other- 
wise.””—( Ur. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett): The method may 
be electrical. 

Mr. WARTON: That is a sufficient 
answer. I shall not divide the Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause 13 (Payment of sum due to 
Exchequer from Post Office in respect 
of expenses for grant of Government 
annuities. 16 and 17 Vic. c. 45. 27 and 
28 Vic. c. 43. 36 and 37 Vic. cc. 44, 67.) 

Mr. WARTON said, that in this 
clause it was cited that the fees were 
paid into the Exchequer. As a matter 
of fact, they were not paid into the 
Exchequer, notwithstanding that the 
Post Office made a profit of many mil- 
lions every year. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
was merely one of the presenting of 
accounts between the two Departments 
—the Exchequer and the Post Office. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clause agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow, 
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CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL.—[Brix 295.] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. HIBBERT: It is desirable to 
send this Bill up to the House of Lords 
without delay. I would, therefore, 
propose that it be now read a third 
time. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIAN UNCLAIMED STOCKS 
BILL.—[Bi11 269.] 
(Ur. J. K. Cross, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. K. Cross.) 


Mr. WARTON wished to say just one 
word on this Bill. He had the other 
night ventured to ask a Question of the 


Government with regard to the measure . 
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INFANTS BILL.—[Brx1z 308.] 

(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Horace Davey, Mr. Anderson, 

Mr. Staveley Hilt.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Further proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘while the marriage is 
subsisting, and before any decree or order for 
divorce or judicial separation has been made,’ 
—(Mr. Warton,)—be inserted before the word 
‘each,’ in page 1, line 12.’’ 

Mr. WARTON said, the first Amend- 
ment was in his name to page 1, line 12. 
He was glad that, through a fortunate 
accident the other evening, he was now 
enabled to move the Amendment with 
an argument which, he thought, would 
prevail with the hon. and learned Gen- . 
tleman the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Bryce), who had taken a very 
strong objection to the Amendment, and 
one which he (Mr. Warton) felt the full 
force of at the time 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
learned Member rise to move the 





in the absence of the hon. Gentleman | Amendment on the Paper? 


in charge of it. It was understood, 
though it could not be stated by aay 
Minister in the hon. Member’s absence, 
that everything in reference to the East 
India Company was to be withdrawn 
from the measure ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Yes; I said so the 
other night. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


CHOLERA, &c. PROTECTION 
BILL.—[Bitz 303.] 
(Mr. Gray, Mr. Dawson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GRAY: The Amendments in my 
name are simply for the purpose of im- 
proving some clauses—to which the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) objected—for applying the 
Act to Ireland. I hope the Government 
will not object. 

Mr. COURTNEY: No. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, 








Mr. WARTON: Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then the hon. and 
learned Member has lost his right to 
speak. A division took place on it on 
the last occasion. 

Mr. WARTON: I should be glad to 
make an explanation, as the point is an 
important one. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid the 
hon. and learned Member would be out 
of Order. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished 
to say a few words in support of the 
Amendment—— 

Mr. BRYCE rose to Order. The hon. 
Member had already spoken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
having already spoken to the Amend- 
ment, will not be in Order in speaking 
again. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 2; Noes 
61: Majority 59.— (Div. List, No. 
200.) 

Mr. WARTON said, in his next 
Amendment of the clause he proposed 
to leave out the words ‘or persons,” 
and he submitted it was rather import- 
ant that this should be adopted, con- 
sidering that in the 2nd clause the 
reference was to “guardian,” in the 
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singular; and he thought that to agree 
with the word ‘ guardian,”’ the word 
in this clause should be “ person,” not 
‘‘persons.” There might be too many 
“guardians,” as each of the parents 
would have the right of appointment of 
guardians by deed or will, and it would 
be better to have one guardian on be- 
half of each parent. On looking back 
to that part already passed, it would be 
observed that the survivor of the guar- 
dians might alone or jointly appoint a 
guardian—it did not say “‘ guardians ;”’ 
if it did, then in this place they should 
read ‘‘persons.” He presumed there 
was some meaning in putting “ guar- 
dian” in the singular, and supposed it 
was to have one guardian, while the 
other guardian would be the surviving 
parent. But, then, when the “ herein- 
after provided’ was arrived at, it was 
found that any number of guardiaus 
might be appointed—there was no limit 
whatever. He really thought that to 
prevent too many guardians being ap- 
pointed, persons who might quarrel 
about the training, the religion, or the 
estate of the infant, it would be far 
better to strike out ‘‘ persons” and make 
the clause agree with the 2nd clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out the words ‘or per- 
sons.” —( Jr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or persons’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. BRYCE said, in Clause 2 any 
guardian included any possible guar- 
dian; and in this clause it was neces- 
sary to keep to the wording, because if 
only one guardian were appointed and 
he died there would be no guardian 
at all. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, since he had 
put down the first of the next two 
Amendments he had looked into the 
matter, and found it was possible that 
a male infant, if it became married, 
might become exempt from the control 
of its guardian. He, therefore, begged 
to move the Amendment standing next, 
and, perhaps, the shortest and simplest 
way to explain it would be to read the 
clause as it would stand with the Amend- 
ments put in— 


“Each of the parents of any infant may by 
deed or will appoint any person or persons to 
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be guardian or guardians of such infant after 
the death of the survivor of such parents; and 
where guardians are so appointed by both 
parents they shall act jointly, &c.” 


In line 15, he proposed to insert 
‘‘ where,” instead of ‘‘ the guardian or.”’ 
It was necessary to make such an al- 
teration in order to make sense of the 
| clause, for if the clause remained as it 
| stood each parent might appoint a guar- 
|dian; and what was meant was that 
these guardians should act jointly with 
each other, and not with any other 
guardians. 





Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out the words ‘‘the guar- 
dian or,” and insert the word ‘‘ where.” 
—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘the guardian or’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. BRYCE said, he was willing to 
agree to this Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, after the word ‘‘ guardians,’ to in- 
sert the word “are.’”’—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, after the word “ appointed,” to in- 


sert the words “ by both parents they.” 
—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to leave out from ‘“‘ with ” to end of 
sub-section.””—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE said, the next Amend- 
ment was merely a matter of drafting. 
He had omitted to mention an old Trich 
Act. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, after the word “has,” to insert the 
words ‘in England.” —( Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he was not ac- 
quainted with this old Act of the Irish 
Parliament; but he would ask the hon. 
and learned Member if there was any 
section corresponding to that in the Act 
of Charles II. for England ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, the Acts were just 
the same. 





Amendment agreed to, 
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Mr. BRYCE said, the next Amend- 
ments were consequential on that just 
accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 10, after the words “ twenty- 
four,”’ to insert the words “ or in Ireland under 
the Act of the Irish Parliament, fourteen and 
fifteen, Charles the Second, chapter nineteen.” 
—(Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he presumed 
that the Section 6 mentioned was the 
same as Section 8 of the English Act. 

Mr. BRYCE assented. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Schedule, page 3, line 8, insert—‘‘ 14 and 
15 Charles 2, c. 19.—An Act for taking away 
the Court of Wards and Liveries and ‘Tenures 
in Capite, and by Knights’ Service. Section 
six.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he hoped the House 
would be kind enough to allow him to 
take the third reading now. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
wished to know, in reference to the re- 
quest made, whether the expression 
generally used, ‘“‘the permission of the 
House,” meant in such a case the unani- 
mous wish of the House, or whether the 
Question could be put if any Member or 
Members objected ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It does not mean 
the unanimity of the House, but the 
general pleasure of the House. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
NOTIONS. 
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VAGRANTS. 
Return ordered, ‘‘ of the number of Vagrant§ 
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relieved in each Union in England and Wales, 
the Unions being arranged in order of Union | 
Counties, on the first Wednesday in each of the | 
first six months of the year 1884, with the | 
totals for the period of six months in the year 
for each Union and each Union County, toge- | 
ther with totals in respect of each Union County, 
and of England and Wales for each day in- 
cluded in the Return (in continuation of Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 86, of the present Ses- 
sion).’’—(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (COUNTS-OUT). 


Return ordered, “ of the number of times the 
House has been counted out during each Session 
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of the present Parliament, specifying the day 
and the hour at which it was counted out, and 
whether after a Morning Sitting or ot.” —(Mr, 
Monk.) 
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RATING OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Return ordered, ‘‘ with respect to each parish 
in the Metropolis, of the Population in 1881; 
the number of Inhabited Houses in 1881; the 
rateable value according to the Valuation 
Lists in force on the 6th day of April 1883; 
the several Rates made by the Rating Authority 
during the year ending on the 2dth day of 
March 1884, &c. (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 87, of the present Session).””— 
(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


IRISH LAND ACT (ORDERS). 


Return ordered, ‘of the number of Orders 
received by each Union in Ireland under Clause 
19 of the Land Act of 1881, and the action 
taken in each case up to the 30th day of June 
1884, as under :—Name of Union; number of 
Orders received ; number of houses built or re- 
paired voluntarily; mumber of proceedings 
taken in case of default; number of Orders 
made by magistrates.’’—( Colonel Colthurst.) 


CHANCERY EXAMINERS’ OFFICE. 


Committee to consider of the payment, out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, of any com- 
pensation that may be granted, under any Act 
of the present Session of Parliament, to persons 
holding the office of sworn clerk to the late 
Chancery Examiners on the abolition of that 
office (Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1882-3. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committe.) 

1. Resolved, That it appears by the Navy Ap- 
propriation Account for the year ended the 31st 
March 1883, as follows, viz. :— 

(a.) That the sums expended for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the Grants for 
those Services, and that the deficits 
on such Grants amounted together to 
£1,427,161 4s. Od., as shown in column 
(a) of the Schedule hereto appended ; 

(b.) That the sums received in respect of 
Appropriations in Aid of the Grants for 

certain Services fell short of the sums 
estimated, and that such deficiencies 
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pended Schedule ; 


(c.) That the sums received in respect of Ap- 
propriations in Aid of the Grants for cer- 
tain Services exceeded the amounts esti- 
mated by the total sum of £48,481 6s. 8d. 
as shown in column (c) of the said ap- 


pended Schedule ; 


(d.) That surpluses arose on the Grants for | 
certain Services, and that such surpluses | 
amounted together to £150,636 0s. 6d. as 


{Jury 31, 1884} 


amounted together?to £1,264 17s. 4d. 
as shown in column (b) of the said ap- | 


| 
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shown in column (d) of the said appended 


Schedule. 


2. Resolved, That to provide in part for the first 


| two above-mentioned sums (a) and (b), amount. 
|ing together to £1,428,426 1s. 
| missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have tem- 
porarily authorised the application of the fourth 
above-mentioned sum (d) of £150,636 0s. 6d. 


4d. the Com- 


|and of £1,264 17s. 4d. out’ of the third above- 


mentioned sum (c) of £48,481 6s. 8d. 


3. Resolved, That the application of such sums 
| be sanctioned. 
































SCHEDULE. 
Navy Services, 1882-3 (a) Defictencies See of (d) 
‘¢ ’ ed | . ~ 
No. Votes. — - Appropria-| Appropria- = = 
oes. —_|tions in Aid.|tions in Aid. wees 
& s. a £ 8s. d. Be di & «2 4, 
1 -|Wages, &c. to Seamen 
and Marines 1,508 12 1/19,96915 3 
2 .|Victuals and Clothing 
for ditto .. 57,340 11 ee 16,484 15 
3 .|Admiralty Office oe 666 11 oe 2,175 7 6 
+ .|Coast Guard Service and 
Naval Reserve 13 0 10) 3,100 11 10 
5 ..|Scientific Branch 1,607 17 0} 8,097 16 2 
6 .|Dockyards and Naval 
Yards, &e. .. 121,174 5 2 ee 160 16 6 
7 ..|Victualling Yards, &e.. 413 6 0} 66812 2 
8 . | Medical Establishments, 
&e. 1,401 3 9 12 610 
9 ..{Marine Divisions - 17 6 8 ae 1,168 7 7 
Sec. 1 ..|Naval Stores . 91,394 4 6 o 160 16 6 
10 {se 2 ..|Machinery, Ships built 
by Contract, &c. 6 14 0/76,197 11 9 
11 ...New Works, ‘Buildings, 
and Repairs 17,581 11 9/31,395 18 4 
12 .|Medicines and Medical 
Stores ° oe ° 355 19 0} 2,663 10 7 
13 ..|Martial Law, &e. 764 6 0 : 916 7 
14 ..|Miscellaneous Services..}| 23,998 16 2 ee 444 4 3 
15 ..|Half Pay, &c. ° ‘e ° 96 4 4) 4,988 0 6 
(Sec. 1 ..|Military Pensions and 
16 Allowances. . oo 1013 5| 879 6 2 
Sec. 2 ..|Civil Pensions and Al- 
{ lowances 463 5 6 28 611 
17 ..|Army Department—Con- 
veyance of Troops ../1,126,338 3 9 of 10,011 18 4 
Amount written off as 
irrecoverable 3,873 1 11 
1,427,161 4 0} 1,264 17 4/48,481 6 8/150,636 0 6 
$1,428,426 1 4 
Amount authorised to be applied to- 
wards making good deficiencies .. 151,900 17 10 
Deficit chargeable to the Vote of 
Credit Forces in the Mediterranean £1,276,526 3 6 
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4. Resolved, That it appears by the Army Ap- | 


— Account for the year ende 


arch 1883, as follows, viz :— 

(a.) That the sums expended for certain | 
Army Services exceeded the Grants for | 
those Services, and that the deficits on | 


such Grants 


31st | 


amounted together to | 


£934,418 5s. 7d. as shown in column (a) | 
of the Schedule hereto appended ; | 


Schedule ; 


(c.) That the sums received in respect of 
Appropriations in Aid of the Grants for be sanctioned. 
certain other Services exceeded the 





Schedule. 


é , | 65. Resolved, That to provide in part for the 
(b.) That the sums received in respect of | first two above-mentioned sums (a) and (b), 
Appropriations in Aid of the Grants for | amounting together to £971,303 5s. 9d. the 
certain Services fell short of the sums Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have 
estimated, and that such deficiencies | temporarily authorised the application of the 
amounted together to £36,885 0s. 2d. as | fourth above-mentioned sum (d) of £81,094 8s. 3d, 
shown in column (b) of the said appended | and of £36,885 0s. 2d. out of the third above- 
| mentioned sums of £55,182 9s. 1d. 


6. Resolved, That the application of such sums 


SCHEDULE. 


Expenditure, 1882-3. 


amounts estimated by the total sum of 
£55,182 9s. 1d. as shown in column (c) 
of the said appended Schedule ; 

(d.) That surpluses arose on the Grants for 
certain Services, and that such surpluses 
amounted together to £81,094 8s. 3d. as 
shown in column (d) of the said appended 
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Votes. 


Army Services, 1882 - 3, 
Votes. 


(a) 
Deficits on 
Votes. 


(b) 
Deficiency of 
Rects. below 
Estimate. 


(c-) 
Surplus of 
Receipts above 
Estimate. 


(d.) 
Surpluses on 
Votes. 





_ 
o © ono on ae corn 


—_ 
np 


13 


14 
16 


Pay of the General Staff, 
Regimental Pay and Al- 
lowances, and other 
Charges ° 

Divine Service .. “ 

Administration of Military 
Law.. ii os 

Medical Establishment and 
Services as oe 

Militia Pay and Allow- 
ances = - 

Yeomanry Cavalry 

Volunteer Corps 2 

Army ReserveF orce(includ- 
ing Enrolled Pensioners) 

Commissariat, Transport, 
and Ordnance Store Es- 
tablishments, Wages, &c. 

Provisions, Forage, Fuel 
and Light, Transport, 
&e. .. oe ee 

Clothing Establishments, 
Services, and Supplies. . 

Supply, Manufacture, and 
Repair of Warlike and 
other Stores for Land 
and Sea Service os 

Superintending Establish- 
ments of and Expendi- 
ture for Works, Build- 
ings, and Repairs at 
Home and Abroad : 

Establishments for Military 
Education oe 

Miscellaneous [Effective 
Services 4 os 


Carried forward 





FS s. d. 


164,975 17 2 
3,637 9 8 


14,720 1 


65,745 


283,672 10 10 


211,346 14 9 


116,963 


16 10 


£ s. d. 


ll 0 8 


26,241 0 8 


6,949 13 7 
87518 7 


£ 


1,380 
291 
318 

6,044 
491 


417 


27,165 
2,759 


16,358 


8 @. 


11 


oe 


10 


~ 


10 


or 


13 10 


4 10 
16 6 


1 10 


£ 8s ad, 


1,351 0 11 


7,858 10 3 
2,381 19 10 
17,252 17 9 


1,980 4 2 


16,618 0 1 
10,876 3 1 








869,574 11 4 


33,077 13 6 








54,281 








68,318 15 11 
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SCHEDU LE—continued. 
(b) (c) d 
Army Services, 1882 - 3, (a) Deficiency of| Surplus of (d) 
Votes. . Votes. — on | Rects. below Receipts above —— _ 
, Estimate. | Estimate. = 
£ Xj @2 2 & & £ s. @. a. £.% 
Brought forward 869,574 11 4/33,077 18 6) 64,231 6 2) 68,318 16 1 
16 |War Office ae oa 3,593 10 1 oe 49 9 0 
17 |Rewards for Distinguished 
Services, &c. .. oe oe oe 288 16 10 3,247 1 6 
18 |Half Pay eal vs ee 710 O} 14,188 3 2 
19 {Retired Full Pay, Retired 
Pay, Pensions and Gra- 
tuities, &c. including 
Payments allowed by 
Army Purchase Commis- 
sioners.. - --| 22,540 14 6) 3,807 6 8 
20 |Widows’ Pensions ‘i 1,311 3 1 
21 {Pensions for Wounds .. 1,656 7 8 
22 |Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals 5 oe ee 47 11 0 667 16 3 
23 |Out-Pensions ‘ 30,796 7 3 ee 385 15 8 
24 |Superannuation Allow- 
ances oe ee ee 172 0 5 2,231 12 4 
25 |Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and Volunteer Forces, 
Retired Pay .. on 2,440 18 11 
Amount written off as irre- 
coverable aa ee 4,945 11 8 
934,418 65 7|36,885 0 2| 65,182 9 1] 81,094 8 3 
£971,303 6 9 
Amount authorised to be applied towards 
making good deficiencies ee 117,979 8 6 





Deficit chargeable to the Vote of Credit 
Forces in the Mediterranean 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


£853,323 17 4 





House adjourned at five minutes 
after Three o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st August, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bruts—First Reading— 
Infants * (237); Public Health (Ireland) 
amd * (238); Criminal Lunatics * 

9). 


Second Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 
(236) ; Metropolitan Asylums Board (Bor- 
rowing Powers) * (234). 

Committee—Report—Prisons* (213); Turnpike 
Acts Continuance * (206); Public Works 
Loans * (221) ; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * (222). 

Report —Trusts (Scotland) * (209). 

Third Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) | 

Act, 1878 (Districts) * (205), and passed. 


| vena of war of the Royal Navy, and 


COLONIAL NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 1866 
—COLONIAL WAR VESSELS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ASHBURNHAM asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther an Order in Council under Section 
6. of the Colonial Naval Defence Act, 
1865, giving to the Victorian vessels of 
war Victoria, Albert, and Childers the 
status of ships of the Royal Navy, was 


issued by Her Majesty under his advice, 


and on conditions specified by him; 
whether the Law Officers of the Crown 
have advised the Admiralty that such 
vessels, on being placed at Her Majesty’s 
disposal, are to be deemed to all intents 
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would be entitled to fly the white 
ensign; whether the Government of 
Victoria, through its Agent General, did 
not place the vessels in question at Her 
Majesty’s disposal on the 15th of last 
January; whether the naval officer in 
command at Gibraltar was instructed by 
the Admiralty to order the commandant 
of these vessels to haul down the white 
ensign when he arrived there on his way 
to the Red Sea, on the ground that its 
assumption was premature; whether, 
after the Council held on the 4th of 
March, the Lords of the Admiralty 
requested the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to move the Agent General for 
Victoria to communicate with the com- 
mandant by telegraph, instructing him 
to proceed without delay to Suakin, and 
place the Colonial Squadron at Admiral 
Hewett’s disposal ; whether, this having 
been done, and the vessels having 
arrived at Suakin, after the battle of 
the 13th of March, Admiral Hewett in- 
formed the commandant that they would 
not now be required and might proceed 
to Melbourne, at the same time express- 
ing his thanks for their presence at 
Suakin; whether the Admiralty have 
since declared that they never in any 
way accepted the services of the vessels, 
that the Order in Council has conferred 
no status upon them as ships of the Royal 
Navy, and have refused to instruct the 
naval officers in command at Ceylon and 
on the Australian station to authorize 
them to resume the white ensign; and 
if, in view of the obviously inoperative 
character of an Act intended to en- 
courage the Colonies to establish local 
squadrons to co-operate with the Royal 
Navy, he will lay the correspondence 
with the Agent General for Victoria and 
the Colonial Office on the Table, with a 
view to its amendment? In putting the 
Question as he had, he thought he had 
sufficient reason to think that, in their 
conduct in this matter, the Government 
seemed to show an indifference to- the 
interests of the Empire, which contrasted 
in a strange manner with their devotion 
to Party politics. They desired a great 
deal more to advance those politics than 
to do anything that might increase the 
well-being of the Colonies as regarded 
their relations with the Mother Country. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in re- 
ply, said, he should not attempt to fol- 
ow the last observation of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Ashburnham), 


Lhe Karl of Ashburnham 


{LORDS} 
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but would confine himself to the Ques- 
tion put to him; and, in the first place, 
he begged to assure the noble Earl and 
their Lordships generally that it was 
entirely a misapprehension to suppose 
that the Board of Admiralty, or any 
naval officer in any part of the world, 
for a single moment intended to act with 
any discourtesy to the Colonial Govern- 
ment of Victoria, or in any way to dis- 
courage them in their most admirable 
efforts to supply themselves with ships 
of war. Ever since they took up this 
question of providing naval forces, there 
was nothing that the Board of Admi- 
ralty could do that they had not done to 
assist them in every way; and they had 
lent them some of their best officers. He 
thought he had better give the facts of 
the case in his own way, without refer- 
ence tothe form in which the Question 
was put. Last year the Victorian Go- 
vernment built in this country three 
vessels— Victoria, a gun vessel ; Albert, a 
gunboat; Childers, a torpedo vessel. 
These vessels were intended to be ves- 
selsof war. In dealing with vessels of 
this kind, the Board of Admiralty could 
only act according to law, and it was 
quite out of the power of the Admiralty 
to create Colonial vessels of war. The 
law on the point was contained in the 
Colonial Naval Defence Act, 1865, 
which, in the 3rd section gave power 
to a Colony to establish, maintain, and 
use a vessel or vessels of war, subject 
to such conditions as Her Majesty in 
Council might from time to time ap- 
prove. Their Lordships would see that 
to constitute a vessel built, by a Colony 
a ship of war it was indispensable that 
there should be an Order in Council. As 
respected the ensign borne by these ves- 
sels, that was determined by the Queen’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions 
which were issued in 1879, which laid it 
down that Colonial vessels of war should 
wear a blue ensign and pendant. In 
January last the Agent General of Vic- 
toria applied to the Board of Admiralty 
for an Order in Council to place these 
vessels under another section of the Act 
—the 6th section. That section autho- 
rized the Admiralty to accept any offer 
made by a Colony to place at their dis- 
posal any vessels of war, and such ves- 
sels would be deemed vessels of the 
Royal Navy. When this application was 
made the Admiralty considered the 
matter, and they thought it desirable to 
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consult the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and they advised that the 6th section 
only authorized the Crown to accept, 
for Imperial purposes, vessels already 
legally existing as Colonial ships of war. 
It was clear, therefore, that a status 
must first be obtained under Section 3 
before the vessels could come under Sec- 
tion 6, and that there must be an Order 
in Council before the Admiralty could 
accept their services. The Colonial Go- 
vernment had not applied for this Order 
in Council under Section 3, and, there- 
fore, the services of the vessels could not 
be accepted under Section 6. In the 
meantime, the vessels had gone to sea, 
and, by some misapprehension, they flew 
the white ensign and pendant as ships 
of war in Her Majesty’s Service. It 
therefore became necessary for the officer 
at Gibraltar to ask by what authority 
that was done, and he asked that by 
orders from home. There was nothing 
approaching an insult, and everything 
was done in the most courteous manner. 
The Instructions laid down the ensign 
to be borne by Colonial vessels of war. 
Nothing could be more courteous than 
the way in which the communication was 
made. As soon as the defect in the 
position of these vessels was communi- 
cated to the Victorian Government, ap- 
plication was made for an Order in 
Council to constitute these vessels ves- 
sels of war, and application was, at the 
same time, made by Her Majesty for 
the authority necessary, under the 6th 
section, to enable the Admiralty to ac- 
cept the services of these ships. Both 
Governments, therefore, took immediate 
steps to remedy the defect and to allow 
these vessels, if necessary, to be em- 
ployed as Her Majesty’s vessels. This 
Order was passed on the 4th of March ; 
but, by that time, the vessels had left 
the country, and, in the meantime, the 
Agent General for Victoria offered their 
services in the Red Sea. It was then 
the time when operations were going on 
in the Suez Canal; and the Colonial Go- 
vernment was desirous, if their services 
were required, that they should be 
offered. An answer was at once given 
to the Agent General, requesting him 
to instruct the officer commanding the 
vessels to communicate with Sir William 
Hewett on their arrival, so that, if it was 
found they were in want of vessels in 
the Red Sea, he might accept the ser- 
vices of those vessels. They arrived in 
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the Red Sea, and when they arrived 
there happened to be plenty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships there for all purposes neces- 
sary, for the House would, of course, 
recollect that Osman Digna had no ships, 
and, therefore, there were absolutely no 
naval services to perform, so they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage to Australia. 
After that, the Agent General of Vic- 
toria made a communication to the Go- 
vernment, and inquired if the vessels 
might fly the white ensign and pendant. 
The Government were absolutely bound 
by law in the matter. The proper ensign 
and pendant of these vessels was blue, 
with the badge of the Colony. He 
might add, that this distinctive flag for 
Colonial vessels of war had been com- 
municated to all foreign nations. He 
could not understand that there could be 
any misapprehension in this matter as 
soon as the somewhat complicated legal 
questions were explained. He could as- 
sure the noble Earl opposite that there 
had not been, from the first, the very 
slightest idea of casting any slur of any 
kind or sort upon the Victorian ships; 
the Admiralty had simply followed the 
Act of Parliament. There was nothing 
they felt a greater interest in, or greater 
concern for, than to encourage the Co- 
lonies of Australia to proceed in the pa- 
triotic and laudable course they were 
following now of providing themselves 
with an efficient Navy. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that he 
never imagined that any slur was in- 
tended to be cast upon the Victorian 
Government; but, in matters of such 
delicacy and importance, the greatest care 
ought to be taken to avoid even the 
slightest misunderstanding arising in 
the minds of the Colonists. He was, 
therefore, glad the question had been at 
once brought before Parliament by his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ashburnham), 
so that it had not had time to fester into 
a grievance painful to both sides. With- 
out going into the legal authorities of 
the question, the explanation was satis- 
factory. In future, it would be desirable, 
in order to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing, pains should be taken to ascertain 
what the Order in Council provided for. 


After some remarks from the Earl of 
Wemyss, 

Tue Eart or ASHBURNHAM said, 
that he was very well satisfied, and he 
had no doubt that the Colonial Govern- 
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ment would be equally satisfied, with the 
discussion that had taken place. He 
would, however, point out to the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Northbrook) 
that he had omitted to answer the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Question. 

Tue Kart or NORTHBROOK said, 
it would not be well to lay the Corre- 
spondence upon the Table, as it con- 
tained reference to other matters. 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES -- THE 
DESIGNS FOR NEW ADMIRALTY 
AND WAR OFFICE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, If they will cause 
a model of the selected design for the 
War Office and Admiralty to be made 
and publicly exhibited? He asked for 
this because the only way of judging of 
the effect of a building was from a 
model. Drawings, as anyone conversant 
with such matters well knew, were very 
deceptive. Further, in this case, it was 
necessary that the new building should 
harmonize with the Horse Guards and 
its surroundings; and this could only 
properly be judged of by having the 
whole of the buildings, old as well as 
new, shown upon the model. Now, he 
must again ask his noble Friend what 
had become of the large model that, in 
Sir Henry Layard’s time, had been made 
of all that part of London where our 
public buildings and offices were situated, 
with a view to showing upon it any new 
building or alteration it was proposed 
to erect ormake ? His noble Friend had 
informed him, on two previous occa- 
sions, that this model, which was as 
large as the Table in the centre of their 
Lordships’ House, could not be found; 
but he hoped further search for it had 
proved successful, and that they might 
hope to see it utilized on this occasion. 
As a matter of fact, the designs for the 
new Admiralty and War Office were 
being exhibited in Spring Gardens to 
Members of both Houses of Parliament; 
but he thought they should be exhibited 
in some public place, in order that all 
those persons who took an interest in 
the matter might inspect them, and be 
able to offer their criticisms. 

Viscount BARRINGTON asked, with 
reference to Mr. Pearson’s plans for the 
restoration of Westminster Hall, whe- 
ther the flying buttresses would be ob- 
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scured? They were of great interest ; 
and, as shown in the plans now being 
exhibited, he was afraid they would be 
almost entirely concealed. He therefore 
wished to know whether those plans had 
been definitely adopted ? 

Lorpv SUDELEY, in reply, said, that 
his right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works was, at present, consi- 
dering the advisability of having a model 
made to represent the plans of the new 
public buildings, which had been selected 
by the judges. It was a question how 
far that model should be made on the 
present scale of drawings ; but the First 
Commissioner hoped to be able to con- 
struct a model during the autumn. The 
old model plan, showing both buildings 
and sites, that had been made many 
years ago, when Mr. Layard was in 
Office, when the new Public Offices were 
being considered, and which had the 
Horse Guards and many other public 
buildings shown upon it, was on a very 
small scale, although it covered a large 
area. If the proposal made by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Wemyss) was 
adopted, and a model constructed of the 
new buildings, to place upon it, in lieu 
of the old designs, it would undoubtedly 
show its position as respected the Horse 
Guards, but only on a very small scale. 
That would necessitate reducing consi- 
derably the scale of the present drawings, 
and it was a question whether, if the 
expense was to be incurred, it would not 
be better expended on a large scale 
model, without reference to the old 
ground plan model. That old model, 
which had been made some years ago, 
and which was supposed to have been 
lost, had only been mislaid, having been 
discovered at South Kensington, where 
it still remained. It would be preserved, 
and would be placed in some convenient 
room; and if the noble Earl would meet 
the First Commissioner when it was 
ready, he would be very happy to con- 
sider with him how his suggestion could 
best be carried out. As to the point to 
which the noble Earl had alluded, as to 
the drawings being thrown open for pub- 
lic inspection, he belived that next week 
there would be no difficulty in people 
seeing them; but this week it had been 
limited to Members of both Houses, and 
the various societies. In reply to the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Bar- 
rington), he had only to say that the 
First Commissioner of Works had al- 
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ready stated, in ‘‘ another place,” that | cose [July 31] reported. 


the general _ of Mr. Pearson for re- 
storing the West front of Westminster 
Hall had been definitely decided on, and 
a small Vote had been submitted, so 
that the work might be commenced this 
autumn. It was most desirable that the 
old Norman wall should not be exposed 
to another winter. There were some 
minor points still left open, and among 
these the question of raising the towers 
at the North end, and whether the cor- 
ridor along the West front should be an 
open one or not. Mr. Pearson attached 
much importance to its being open, and 
used for carriages; but it was possible 
that it might be advisable to use it as a 
gallery for rooms. No money would be, 
however, asked for the purpose this 
year. The flying buttresses would not 
be hid. The proposed gallery and clois- 
ter would be inside the buttresses, which 
would stand out six feet, and also be 
visible above the gallery. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS said, he was 
greatly obliged to the noble Lord and 
the First Commissioner of Works for 
their consideration. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL. 
NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
man of Committers): My Lords, I beg 
to give Notice that on Tuesday I shall 
ask, Whether it is the intention cf the 
Government, in accordance with the 
strongly expressed wish of this House, 
and the precedents of other Reform Bills, 
to introduce proper provisions for redis- 
tribution in the Representation of the 
People Bill in the next Session of Par- 
liament ? 

House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 


to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1st August, 1884. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
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PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS— 
AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. HOLMS said, he proposed, at 
the request of the hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Ways and Means (Sir 
Arthur Otway), to move a series of 
alterations in reference to the Standing 
Orders applicable to Private Bills. He 
would propose, in the first instance, to 
move, in Standing Order No. 1, 2nd 
Class, after ‘‘Street,’”’ to insert—‘‘ Sub- 
way, to be used for the conveyance of 
passengers, animals, or goods, in car- 
riages, or trucks, drawn or propelled on 
rails.” The alterations were merely 
formal. 


Standing Order, No. 1, 2nd Class, 
read. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Standing Order, by inserting, after the 
word “street,” the words— 

“Subway, to be used for the conveyance of 
passengers, animals, or goods, in carriages, or 
trucks, drawn or propelled on rails.’"—(Mr. 
Holms.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
would make an appeal to the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Holms) to allow a little 
more time for the consideration of the 
proposed Amendment of the Standing 
Orders. It was altogether impossible 
for hon. Members who were in attend- 
ance in their places until 3 or 4 o’clock 
in the morning to appear in the House 
again at half-past 3 in the afternoon to 
consider a series of proposals which, for 
aught they knew, might effect an entire 
revolution in the existing Standing 
Orders relating to Private Business. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
object to a postponement of the discus- 
sion, which, under the circumstances, 
was a most reasonable request. 

Mr. WARTON said, he supported the 
appeal of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin). He 
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(Mr. Warton) was altogether opposed 
to undue haste in legislation. He was 
quite willing to accept the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Holms) that 
these alterations were only of a formal 
character ; but even formal things were 
sometimesimproper. He scarcely thought 
it was proper to lay before the House 
proposals for the wholesale alteration of 
the Standing Orders without even allow- 
ing as much as a day for considering 
their effect. If the hon. Member for 
Hythe would divide the House against 
the consideration of these Amendments 
now, he (Mr. Warton) would support 


m. 
Srr EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
wished to know whether, as the further 
roceeding with the proposals of the 
on. Member for Hackney (Mr. Holms) 
was objected to, it must not, as a matter 
of necessity, stand over ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: These proposals do 
not come under the Standing Orders 
which apply to opposed Private Bills. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN said, that, 
under those circumstances, he would 
join the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) in going to a 
Division if necessary. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Holms) would not force the House 
totake such a course. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
one part of the propesed alterations 
stood in his name; and it had reference 
to artizans’ and labourers’ dwellings. 
The object was simply to render opera- 
tive certain Rules which had been passed 
by the House of Lords on the Motion of 
Lord Salisbury. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
desired to know whether the right hon. 
Baronet was in Order in referring to a 
Motion which he had down upon the 
Paper, which related to another subject, 
and did not apply at all to the Motion 
they were now discussing ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I apprehend that all 
the new Standing Orders hang one upon 
another in such connection that it would 
be for the convenience of the House if 
the right hon. Gentleman were to state 
his view of the matter. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had been about to state that the Motion 
relating to the Standing Orders, which 
appeared in his name upon the Paper, 
especially those which applied to artizans’ 
and labourers’ dwellings, were suggested, 
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after a great deal of evidence had been 
given on the subject, by the senior Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert). They 
were put in shape, in the first place, by 
his hon. Friend; but they had been a 
good deal amended, in accordance with 
suggestions made by Lord Salisbury. 
The agents for Private Bills had been 
seen by Lord Salisbury on the subject, 
and these proposals had already been 
assented to by the House of Lords with- 
out a Division. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
wished to say one word by way of ex- 
planation. The Standing Orders the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had spoken of—those relating to 
workmen’s dwellings—were very good 
Standing Orders, and he was quite pre- 
pared to support them. But that was 
not the point. The point was whether 
it was really business to lay upon the 
Table of the House, at half-past 3 in 
the afternoon, something which had not 
been seen by any one of the various in- 
terests affected, and to force it to a deci- 
sion? These Standing Orders affected 
many hundreds of millions of money 
vested in tramways and railways, and 
all he asked for was delay, so that the 
public might have an opportunity of 
knowing what the nature of the pro- 
posals was. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he trusted the House would not 
listen to the remarks of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hythe (Sir Edward 
Watkin). These Standing Orders had 
now been before the public for a con- 
siderable time, and an ample opportunity 
had been afforded to the railway in- 
terest, which the hon. Member repre- 
sented, to the prejudice ef the public, 
for considering what effect they would 
be likely to have. They had already 
been before the House of Lords, and 
might have been opposed there, if neces- 
sary. It was perfectly clear that if the 
railway interest was likely to be affected 
in any way by these Standing Orders, 
they would have had a lively opposition 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hythe; but the House had never shown 
any disposition, in matters of this kind, 
to be in the smallest degree affected by 
the opinions which might be entertained 
by the hon. Baronet. He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), therefore, hoped the 
House would not listen to the insidious 
proposal of the hon. Baronet to obstruct 
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and delay the formal carrying of these 

roposals, which would have a most 
beneficial effect upon the interests of 
the working classes. 

Sirk EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
wished to explain that he had not op- 
posed the proposals of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Holms) in any way. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not know that the hon. 
Baronet was entitled to address the 
House twice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet, 
having already spoken, has forfeited his 
right to speak again. 

Mr. HOLMS said, the matter had 
been very fully considered by the House 
of Lords. During the present Session 
certain Bills had been passed, which per- 
mitted subways to be used as railways; 
and the only object of these Standing 
Orders was to explain clearly to the 
public that that was intended. He did 
not think there was much necessity for 
any protracted deliberation. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
inserted accordingly. 


Standing Order No. 6 read. 


Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end thereof, the words— 

“The Notices shall also state what power it 
is intended to employ for moving carriages or 
trucks upon the Tramway.”’—(Mr. Holms.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. WARTON said, that as there was 
now another question before the House, 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) would 
not be entitled to object to him, on the 
ground that he was speaking twice on 
the same question. He had no personal 
interest in the matter. His only interest 
was in seeing the Business of the House 
duly conducted; and he thought that 
fair time should be afforded for the con- 
sideration of any proposal, so that the 
House might really know what they 
were about. Hon. Members who had 
not got the Standing Orders before 
them would not have the slightest idea 
what the effect of these alterations might 
be. He did not say a word against the 
proposals ; they might all of them be 
very excellent; they might do things 
that were probably for the good of the 
general public; but he did not think 
that was enough to justify the House in 
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passing these wholesale Amendments 
without having first been afforded ade- 
quate time for considering their effect. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN said, he 

wished to say a word, as there was now 
another Motion before the House. It 
was altogether inaccurate to say that 
every hon. Member must know the 
nature and effect of the alteration now 
proposed. The Amendment now under 
consideration was one which had as yet 
been before nobody, and hitherto there 
had been no discussion upon it. Of 
course, the Standing Orders in relation 
to artizans and labourers’ dwellings had 
been before the public, and its effect 
was obvious and well known to every- 
body. This Standing Order was not in 
the same position, and it was only a 
reasonable request that its consideration 
should be postponed. In making that 
request, he was certainly not disposed 
to be intimidated by the would-be Leader 
and enfant terrible of the Conservative 
Party. 
Mr. HOLMS said, he would only say 
in support of the Motion that its only 
object was to make the Standing Order 
perfectly clear. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought it would have been better to 
postpone the consideration of these pro- 
posals until Monday. 


Question put, and agreed to; words 
added accordingly. 


Remaining Amendments agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Orders be 
Standing Orders of this House. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—_ 


IRELAND — THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
GALWAY—MR. CHARLES GEISSLER, 
PROFESSOR OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What academic degree did Mr. Charles 
Geissler hold when he was appointed te 
the Chair of Modern Languages, in 
Queen’s College, Galway; what steps 
did the authorities of Queen’s College, 
Galway, and those responsible for the 
appointments in the Queen’s Colleges, 
take to ascertain whether Mr. Charles 
Geissler was properly qualified to fulfil 
the duties of a Professor in Modern 
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Languages, and whether the academic 
degree assumed by Mr. Charles Geissler 
was a bona fide degree; in what Uni- 
versity did Mr. Charles Geissler graduate 
and take the degree of Doctor in Philo- 
logy; and were any documents sub- 
mitted to the President of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway, showing that Mr. Charles 
Geissler was not a bona fide Doctor in 
Philology ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Geissler, 
when appointed to the Chair of Modern 
Languages, held the degree of Doctor 
of Philology in the University of Got- 
tingen. He was appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship at Galway in November, 1868, 
by the then Government, after consulta- 
tion with the late President of the Col- 
lege, and presumably after full consi- 
deration of his testimonials. The present 
President, Dr. Moffatt, informs me that 
he is aware that his Predecessor insti- 
tuted most careful inquiries as to Dr. 
Geissler’s abilities and character, and 
that he was assured by some of the 
highest authorities in Ireland, among 
whom were the late Rev. Dr. Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D., the late Dr. Lottner, and 
Professor Meisner, of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and others, that he was emi- 
nently qualified for the Chair of Modern 
Languages, the testimony of these gen- 
tlemen in his favour being exceptionally 
strong. Many years ago a letter was 
brought under the notice of the late 
President and the Council of the Col- 
lege, which stated that Professor Geiss- 
ler had not obtained the degree he 
claimed. This allegation was carefully 
investigated at the time by the late Pre- 
sident, who subsequently stated that the 
Professor had submitted documents to 
him which proved that he had taken the 
degree. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether inquiries 
had been made at Gottingen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
aware. Professor Geissler was at pre- 
sent abroad. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— THE 
KING’S CO. AND CO. TIPPERARY. 
Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the names of several gentle- 
men resident in Roscrea and its vicinity 
were recommended by the priests and 
people of the district to the Lord Chan- 
cellor as suitable for the Commission of 


the Peace; and, if any action has yet | 
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been taken with regard to their appoint- 
ment thereto ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that such representa- 
tions have been received, and that he 
has been in correspondence thereon with 
the Lieutenants of the King’s County 
and the county of Tipperary with respect 
to them ; but they have not as yet been 
finally disposed of. 


(Ireland). 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
KELLY, Q.C., COUNTY COURT 
JUDGE FOR CLARE. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What explanation Mr. Kelly, Q.C., 
County Court Judge for Clare, has given 
the Lords Justices for his conduct to- 
wards a juror in his Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the County 
Court Judge states that, in his opinion, 
the juror referred to improperly inter- 
fered with the prosecution at a time 
and in a manner which was not war- 
ranted. This was a matter entirely for 
the County Court Judge to determine, 
and he was bound to stop such inter- 
ference if it was improper as he asserts 
it was. The Lords Justices have ac- 
cepted Mr. Kelly’s explanation as satis- 
factory. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DYING 
DECLARATIONS—CASE OF THE 
BROTHERS DELAHUNTY. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the opinion of the learned Judge who 
tried the case has been given with re- 
gard to the importance of a dying de- 
claration made relative to the conviction 
of the brothers Delahunty at Cork 
Winter Assizes 1882? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The learned 
Judge has not yet expressed an opinion 
on the case, which is still before him. 
He telegraphs to-day that he will send 
the Papers at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. When they arrive they will be 
carefully considered. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
DUBLIN SCANDALS—MR. 
BOYLE, J.P. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a warrant has been issued 
against Mr. R. Boyle, J.P., stockbroker, 
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in connection with the Dublin scandals ; 
has he fled from justice; and, is he to be 
allowed to remain in the Commission of 
the Peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that a warrant in this case has been 
issued; but that it has not been exe- 
cuted, as Mr. Boyle has left the coun- 


try. 

itn. HEALY: The Government are, 
of course, aware that Mr. Boyle holds a 
stockbroker’s warrant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes. The whole 
of the circumstances are before the Lord 
Chancellor. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ATTACK ON THE SALVATION ARMY 
AT COOTEHILL, CO. CAVAN. 


Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to an attack made by a riotous 
mob on a number of members of 
the Salvation Army in the town of 
Cootehill, county Cavan, Ireland, on 
22nd May, 1884, in the presence of the 
head constable and other constables of 
the local force of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary; whether, on the following 
Sunday, several hundred persons again 
assembled with the intention of attack- 
ing the Salvation Army, but were pre- 
vented doing so by Captain Mansfield, 
R.M. and a large force of police; and, 
whether the Government intend to pro- 
secute the ringleaders of the mob, who 
are well known to the police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The matter has 
not previously been specially under my 
notice; but I have a Report now, from 
which I find that the circumstances of 
the disturbances which occurred on the 
22nd of May were fully before my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, who decided not to direct 
any prosecutions. It is true that on 
occasions subsequent to the 22nd of May 
further disturbance was apprehended, 
and police arrangements were made ac- 
cordingly. My hon. and learned Friend 
acted on the well-advised opinion of the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
CLAUSE 19— LOANS FOR LABOUR- 
ERS’ COTTAGES. 

CotoneL COLTHURST asked the Chief 
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Ireland, Whether he will suggest to 
the Land Commissioners to include in 
their Report of Proceedings (furnished 
monthly) the number of orders made 
under Clause 19, Land Act, 1*81, for 
the building or repair of labourers’ cot- 
tages ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners have drawn my attention to 
the fact that information on this subject 
is given in their monthly Returns of 
judicial rents. They do not think it 
would be desirable to attempt to include 
this detail in their monthly Return of 
proceedings—the issue of which would 
be greatly delayed thereby. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881— POLICE HUT AT RATH.- 
GORMACK, CO. WATERFORD. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a police hut was erected in the 
parish of Rathgormack, county of Water- 
ford, over three years ago, in a district 
in which not a single outrage was com- 
mitted during the whole of the agita- 
tion, and which is a most peaceable dis- 
trict ; and, if he will state why the hut 
was erected, why it has been kept up 
for three years at the expense of the 
ratepayers, and when will it be re- 
moved ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The police station 
was established at Rathgormack a little 
over two years ago. The men are in- 
cluded in the county force, and are not 
charged to the district. It would be 
necessary to establish a station in that 
locality, because a large tract of country 
there was without police. It is not 
correct to say, I am informed, that the 
district is free from outrage. A good deal 
of intimidation is being carriedon. The 
forming of this station enabled the Go- 
vernment to do away with two protection 
posts, which were necessarily established 
for the protection of persons in charge of 
evicted farms. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. Leamy, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that he was 
not informed whether, numerically, the 
two protection posts or the police station 
included the more men. He should 
imagine, from the information given 
him, that there was no extra charge on 
the county in consequence of the police 
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station, which enabled the protection 
posts to be dispensed with. 
Mr. LEAMY: Will this be kept up? 
Mr. TREVELYAN : It will certainly 
not be kept up, if it is not necessary ; 
but I am informed it is still necessary. 


VACCINATION ACTS—CASE OF THE 
REV. W. KEAY, GREAT 
YARMOUTH. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of the Rev. W. Keay, curate of 
Great Yarmouth, who has been twice 
prosecuted and fined the maximum 
penalty and exceptionally heavy costs 
for refusing to submit his child to vac- 
cination, and is now served with notice 
of further proceedings ; and, whether he 
will call the attention of guardians to 
the ‘‘ Evesham ”’ letter ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (for Sir 
Cuartes W. Dirxe), in reply, said, the 
Board had received letters from this 
gentleman, copies of which had been 
forwarded to the Board of Guardians, 
together with a copy of the ‘“‘ Evesham” 
letter referred to in the Question. 


MADAGASCAR — NAVAL OPERATIONS 
OF FRANCE—PROTECTION TO 
BRITISH COMMERCE. 

Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Govern- 
ment have received any authentic infor- 
mation from the French Government as 
to their intentions in Madagascar ; and, 
whether, having regard to the great 
injury inflicted upon British commerce 
by the French Naval operations on the 
Malagasy coast, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take such steps as may be 
necessary to protect the interests of this 
Country in the island, and to promote 
the restoration of peace ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; no such information has been 
received. I have already stated, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett), that a British man-of- 
war has proceeded to the station, and 
that the Consular Staff has been 
strengthened in order to afford to British 
subjects the protection to which they 
were entitled. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have also received assurances from 
the French Government that the Naval 
Commanders have had instructions sent 
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to them to carry on their operations in 
such a manner as to injure as little as 
possible neutral subjects and their pro- 
perty. 


Conference. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SECRET SOCIETIES —NUMBER OF 
FREEMASONS. 

Mr. SMALL asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can state the number of 
Freemasons in each grade of the Con- 
stabulary Force in Ireland, distinguish- 
ing them also by their religious denomi- 
nations ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; the 
Government have no information on the 
subject which would enable them to pre- 

are the Return. 

Mr. HEALY asked, if his information 
was correct, that every policeman on 
joining had to take the Oath of Allegi- 
ance to Her Majesty, and that while the 
members of the force were not permitted 
to belong to any other secret society, 
they were allowed to become Members 
of the Freemason secret society ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; that 
is the case. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—PERSONAL STAFF 
OF THE GOVERNOR—POSTAL 
FACILITIES. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he will inform the House from what 
year the practice dates of allowing 
Officers, Civil and Military, on the per- 
sonal Staff of the Governor of Madras, 
to send letters home for two pence the 
half ounce, against five pence the usual 
rate ; under what circumstances this new 
arrangement was made ; and, why these 
Staff Officers, who draw high rates of 
pay and allowances, should enjoy an 
advantage denied to poorly paid Regi- 

mental Officers ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the practice 
described by the hon. Member does not 
exist. Letters inclosed in the Governor's 
bag are carried free, as I informed the 
hon. Gentleman on Monday. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact, as stated 
by The Cologne Gazette and The London 
Observer, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has urged Germany to employ her 
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influence to modify the hostile attitude 
taken up by France towards England in 
the Conference on the finances of Egypt, 
and eas Germany has declined to inter- 
fere ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, as stated yesterday by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, it is impossible, 
until a full statement is made in regard 
to the Conference, to make incomplete 
communications in the House in regard 
to particular points; but I must ask 
that, meanwhile, no inferences should 
be drawn, either positive or negative, 
from my refusal to make such communi- 
cations. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—IMPORTA- 
TION OF FRENCH RECIDIVISTS. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House any 
information as to the results of the 
remonstrances which, in the interests of 
our Australasian Colonies, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been making to 
the Government of France against the 
proposed wholesale deportation of French 
criminal classes to New Caledonia, and 
against the serious injuries which, even 
with their present limited development, 
the French penal settlements entail on 
our fellow-subjects ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have not 
yet received a reply to the representation 
which Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris addressed to the French Govern- 
ment on the 23rd of May last; but it is 
probable that, before replying, they have 
awaited the Report of the Committee of 
the French Senate upon the Bill relating 
to this matter. This Report was only 
laid before the Senate on the 29th ultimo, 
and then ordered to be printed. This 
question continues to engage the serious 
attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOL 
ACCOMMODATION. 


Mr. J.G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether the Law Officers of the Crown 
have given their opinion as to the neces- 
sity laid upon the School Boards to sup- 
ply school accommodation; and, whether 
he can communicate the result of their 
opinion to the House ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: We have received 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; and the result is that the action 
of the Department since the passing of 
the Act of 1870 is fully sustained. In 
their view, the necessity is laid upon 
School Boards to supply school accom- 
modation. They are, further, of opi- 
nion that when a School Board is estab- 
lished to supply the deficiency of accom- 
modation, it is bound to supply such 
deficiency by School Board schools, and 
the Department has not the discretion to 
accept a voluntary supply in substitution 
for the accommodation to be provided by 
the School Board. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) —MILITIA 
QUARTERMASTERS—RETIRED PAY. 


Dr. LYONS asked the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office, What rate of 
Army retired pay are Militia Quarter- 
masters, who received Army commissions 
in 1874, 1875, and 1876, and who had 
previously served in the non-commis- 
sioned rank of the Regular Army for 21 
years, entitled to for a service under five 
years with a Brigade Depot if they are 
willing to surrender their claim to Chel- 
sea Pension ? 

Sirk ARTHUR HAYTER: The quar- 
termasters referred to, if compulsorily 
retired at the age of 55, are entitled to 
48. 6d. a-day as retired pay. If, on the 
31st of March, 1877, they were in receipt 
of Chelsea pension, they can draw such 
pension concurrently with retired pay ; 
but the surrender of their Chelsea pen- 
sion would not give a title to higher re- 
tired pay. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS—PROMO- 
TION. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, What pros- 
pect a Quartermaster in the Army has 
of further promotion; and if he could 
state why this class of soldier is in- 
eligible for promotion to the position 
of Paymaster in consequence of the 
present regulations ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: In answer 
to the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have to say that a quarter- 
master in the Army may be recom- 
mended for promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant in either Cavalry or Infantry 
by Article VI. of the Revised Pay War- 
rant, provided he shall not exceed the 
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ageof 32 years. When promoted to be 
a lieutenant, he is eligible for promotion 
to the rank of captain after two years’ 
service, either upon half-pay or in a re- 
giment; and, in the latter case, he be- 
comes eligible for a regimental majority 
up to 40 years of age, and afterwards 
to promotion to the higher grades. If he 
remains a quartermaster, he obtains by 
Article VIII. the honorary and relative 
rank of captain after 10 years’ commis- 
sioned service as quartermaster on full 
pay, which carries with it an increase of 
allowances and widow’s pension. In 
answer to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, I have to say that the quartermaster 
is a commissioned officer as defined by 
the Army Act, and not ‘‘a soldier,’’ as 
stated in the Question; while the pre- 
sent Regulations for admission to the 
Pay Department do not render him in- 
eligible, but rather facilitate his entry 
into the Department by reducing the 
qualifying service from ten to seven years 
in the combatant ranks for first ap- 
pointments as paymasters. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—OVER- 
PRESSURE IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
Whether he will consider, during the 
recess, the practicability of making in- 
quiries, in the case of Elementary Schools 
in which over-pressure is alleged to exist, 
by persons unconnected with the manage- 
ment of those schools ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We are satisfied 
that the provisions of the New Code and 
the Instructions to Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors will do all that can be done by 
the Education Department to prevent 
the alleged over-pressure. Until it is 
shown by experience that these precau- 
tions are insufficient, any inquiry which 
would prejudice the action of managers 
and Lucal Authorities would appear to 
be objectionable and unnecessary. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to explain. We have had 
many complaints of the kind; and 1 
must say the right hon. Gentleman has 
given them his best attention. But what 
I want to know is, will an inquiry be 
made in each case by an Inspector inde- 
pendent of the Department, in the same 
way as the Home Office, in case of acci- 
dent, inspects mines? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That would be 
hardly fair. The School Boards in the 
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country are most anxious to prevent 
over-pressure, and I wish that some of 
the voluntary schools would do now 
what the board schools are doing. The 
London School Board, I am informed, 
have put their pupil teachers on half 
time. It would be very unfair to insti- 
tute an independent inquiry, when the 
School Boards are doing the best they 
can. 

Mr. DAWSON asked whether the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been called to the fact that the introduc- 
tion of a system of manual or industrial 
employment during a portion of the day 
would be a great_relief from over-pres- 
sure ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been; brought to the sub- 
ject. 


ARMY—PURCHASE OFFICERS—COM.- 
PULSORY RETIREMENT. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the case of the hard- 
ship inflicted on some officers who, 
having purchased their Subaltern’s com- 
missions, have been compulsorily retired 
from the rank of Major at the age of 
48; and, whether, in order to abate 
this hardship, he will consider if it 
be possible to extend the age in this 
case to the age of 50, as has been done 
in the case of those who had purchased 
their captain’s commission ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
If the right hon. and gallant Baronet 
will refer to the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1874 on Army Promo- 
tion, he will find that one of the general 
principles adopted.in dealing with the 
purchase officers was that— 

“ Officers who had been promoted to a higher 

regimental rank since the abolition of Purchase 
cannot claim exemption from any new rules 
affecting that higher rank.”’ 
In reply to the right hon. and gallant 
Baronet, my Predecessor stated, in i881, 
that he would not be justified in disturb- 
ing the settlement of 1877 as to these 
officers, and I can only concur in that 
decision. 


IRELAND—THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What facilities are afforded by the Royal 
College of Science in Dublin for the 
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practical teaching of the artizan classes; 
what lectures there are on industrial 
subjects; and, whether there are even- 
ing classes for the benefit of persons 
employed at labour by day ; and, if so, 
how many artizans are in attendance ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Full information 
as to the courses of instruction in the 
College of Science are given in the direc- 
tory of that institution, which is pub- 
lished annually. The only special faci- 
lities offered to the artizan classes are 
the Royal Exhibitions, national scholar- 
ships, and free admissions, annually open 
tocompetition. TheCollege was intended 





to afford advanced scientific instruction, 
the general scheme of which was laid | 
down by a Commission presided over by | 
Lord Rosse in 1866. Their Report will | 
be found in Parliamentary Paper No. | 
219 of 1867. The Professors are not | 
required to give evening lectures by | 
that scheme, or by the terms of their | 
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Majesty’s Government propose to pro- 
ceed with the East Indian Unclaimed 
Stocks Bill this Session; or, if not, 
whether the discharge of the Order will 
be moved this evening? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Yes, Sir. 


CENTRAL ASIA—DELIMITATION OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Secre- 


| tary of State for India, Whether the 


Russian eseort which is to accompany 
the Commission for delimiting the fron- 
tier of Afghanistan is to consist of a 
battery of artillery, a regiment of 
cavalry, and a regiment of infantry ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No information of that character has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BOURKE: Then I will ask—I 
hardly know whom—but will Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government take steps to ascer- 


appointment, such evening lectures for | tain, before the Commission starts from 
the working classes being provided for | India, what the nature of the Russian 
by the general system of Aid-to-Science | escort is to be; and whether, if. this 
and Art Classes; but they have volun- | Commission is to go on, they will make 
tarily given courses at different times. | arrangements for having a suitable escort 





The courses given in the Session 1882-3 | 
will be found at page 307 of the last | 
annual Report of the Department. No | 
evening lectures were given during the | 
Session just terminated, because those | 
during the previous Session were not 
sufficiently well attended fo induce the 
Professors to continue them. [I trust I 
may be allowed to supplement my an- 
swer to the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot), and add that in cases of over- 
pressure in board schools inquiry is 
always made by an Inspector of the 
Education Department, independently of 
the School Board concerned. 

Mr. DAWSON: Might I ask if there 
is any scientific or other institution in 
Dublin, a city of 300,000 inhabitants, 
to give instruction to artizans ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There are the 
same facilities in Dublin as in London, 
and in every other city and town in the 
United Kingdom. We make just the 
same grants to students in Ireland as to 
students in England and Scotland, and 
the same scholarships are open. 


EAST INDIAN UNCLAIMED STOCKS 
BILL. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Secre- 

tary of State for India, Whether Her 





for the British Commissioners ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think the Question regarding the escort 
to the British Commissioners would be 
more properly asked of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India; but I can cer- 
tainly say that the question is receiving 
attention, and I have no doubt that, in 
regard to the Russian escort, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
will keep the Government fully in- 
formed. 

Mr. BOURKE: Has the noble Lord 
noticed a statement in Zhe Bombay Gazette 
with regard to the Russian escort? If 
not, I shall be very happy to supply him 
with it. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have seen a notice in one of the news- 
papers; it is probably that the right 
hon. Gentleman refers to. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN : In the event 
of this Frontier being settled, I wish to 
ask the noble Lord if the Government 
are prepared to state what means they 
are going to take to maintain it after- 
wards? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir. I stated the other day that, 
while these negotiations were going on, 
it was quite impossible to make a state- 
ment in regard to the subject, 
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MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872— 
INSPECTORS OF MINES. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Seore- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
‘ment, Whether he can now inform the 
House as to the decision of the Go- 
vernment regarding the necessity for 
increasing the number of inspectors of 
mines ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT, in 
reply, said, he had been in communica- 
tion with the Treasury on the subject ; 
and, having received the sanction of 
that Department, he hoped soon to 
make arrangements for appointing addi- 
tional Inspectors, in accordance with 
what he thought was the general view 
of the House expressed during the recent 
debate on the question. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER SHANNON. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, If the 
outlay of £58,757, expended in sluicing 
the weirs to regulate the Shannon floods, 
has been defrayed entirely by the Trea- 
sury ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir; the 
navigation over the whole of the Shan- 
non is managed by the State, which 
collects the receipts, and applies them 
towards the necessary expenditure. 
The improvement of the weirs was com- 
menced in the distressed period of 1880, 
and, being a work intimately connected 
with the navigation, had to be paid for 
entirely by the public, although local 
proprietors have, no doubt, partly bene- 
fited by it. 


NAVY—NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is contemplated to take steps to 
secure for Naval Courts Martial such a 
degree of legal revision as is given to 
Army Courts Martial? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; it has appeared to the 
Board of Admiralty to be desirable 
that the proceedings and findings of 
courts martial should be submitted 
to the Judge Advocate of the Fleet, 
with reference to any points of law 
that might arise concerning them, and 
some time ago orders were given ac- 
cordingly. 


{COMMONS} 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS (IRELAND) — INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, LIMERICK—SURCHARGES, 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is the fact that Sir 
John Lentaigne, C.B., surcharged some 
of the male and female managers of in- 
dustrial schools situated in Limerick a 
considerable sum of money for inaceu- 
racy in their reports, and representing 
to him that a number of children were 
in the schools when they were inmates 
of the Limerick Union Workhouse ; 
whether the managers were paid a sum 
of money, from several counties, for the 
same children, who were supported at 
the expense of the ratepayers; and, 
whether he will state to the House the 
several amounts which have been thus 
paid to these managers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is a fact 
that Sir John Lentaigne, when auditing 
the accounts of the Government grant 
in aid, surcharged the managers of three 
Limerick schools, in respect of certain 
children, who were paid for at a time 
when they were in Limerick Workhouse 
Hospital. The amounts were—St. Vin- 
cent’s Industrial School, £109; Lime- 
rick Male School, £29; St. Joseph’s 
Reformatory School, £1. It is also a 
fact that the Government have received 
an explanation from the managers, 
which has enabled them to decide to 
remit the surcharge—the explanation 
being shortly that there were always 
in the schools a larger number of 
children than the Government grant was 
paid for, and that when it was necessary 
to send some of the children to the 
workhouse hospital, in consequence of 
their suffering from infectious disease, 
the managers omitted to send forward 
to the Industrial Schools Department 
the names of the children to be substi- 
tuted in respect of the claim for the rate 
in aid. This is probably the circum- 
stance to which the hon. Member refers, 
as Sir John Lentaigne does not audit the 
county grants. They are audited by the 
Local Government Board auditor. He 
is at present on leave of absence, and 
I have not been able to communicate 
with him. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—EXTRA POLICE. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
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land, Whether he can state the number 
of extra police, including officers and 
men, quartered in each county and city 
in Ireland; also the dates respectively 
of the several proclamations of the Lord 
Lieutenant, under which they are so 
quartered; also the counties and cities 
in which the recent reduction of extra 
men has been made; and the amount of 
such reduction in each county or city ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The informa- 
tion asked for could not be conveniently 
given in answer to a Question; but I 
shall be happy to hand to the hon. 
Member, at once, a table showing the 
number of extra police in each county 
on the 3lst of December last and the 
30th of June respectively, under Section 
13 of the old Act, and under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act, and the reductions 
made in the six months intervening. I 
could not give the dates of the several 
proclamations under the Prevention of 
Crime Act without a reference to Dublin, 
which time does not permit of, no notice 
of the Question having been received. 
But the Papers will contain the dates of 
the proclamations under Section 13 of 
the Act of William IV. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the in- 
formation referred to would be sufficient 
for his purpose. 


EGYPT (EVENTS IN THE SOUDAN)— 
RAILWAY AT SUAKIN. 

Mr.JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If it is a fact that different kinds of 
“plant,” with which it is impossible to 
construct a Railway, have been sent for 
that purpose to Suakin; and, if the Go- 
vernment authorize this pretended con- 
struction of a Railway, and for what 
purpose ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, in view of the possibility of a rail- 
way being constructed in the Soudan, a 
light contractor’s tramway of 18-inch 
gauge, which was in store, has been 
sent out to facilitate operations at the 
landing stages, piers, and depdts at 
Suakin. A small quantity of the métre 
gauge has also been sent out, which will 
be the gauge adopted, if the railway 
ismade. The contractor’s railway which 
was sent out was not for the purpose of 
the construction of a line of any consider- 
able length; but only for putting the 
place in a state of preparation if a rail- 
way were to be constructed. 


{Aveust 1, 1884} 
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NAVY—H.M.S. ‘“‘GARNET’’—THE IN- 
QUIRY INTO CHARGES AGAINST 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. DEASY asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, What has been the result 
of the investigation into the charges 
made by Mr. Donovan, editor of Zhe 
Granada People newspaper, against cer- 
tain officers of H.M.S. Garnet ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
We still await the Report on this sub- 
ject which was called for from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Station. As 
there has been considerable delay, we 
have renewed our request for a reply. 


EGYPT (ARMY OF OCCUPATION)— 
RAMLEH BARRACKS. 


Mr. A. ROSS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any Report was 
made on the sanitary condition of the 
barracks at Ramleh, in Egypt, before 
their occupation by British troops; and, 
whether there is an unusual amount of 
sickness, especially enteric fever, pre- 
valent among the battalion quartered 
there ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, Iam aware of the painful circum- 
stances which has induced the hon. Gen- 
tleman tocall attention tothis matter—the 
death of a near relative, his gallant son. 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will permit 
me to express my sympathy with his 
family. I, however, may say that in 
September, 1882, owing to the prevalence 
of fever among the Force at Alexandria, 
and especially among that portion of it 
encamped in and about Ramleh, it be- 
came necessary to find barrack accom- 
modation for the troops, and all avail- 
able buildings were then inspected and 
a Report furnished. The Ramleh bar- 
racks were stated to be large and good 
barracks, occupying an admirable site 
exposed to the sea, with a bathing stage 
available ; they required to be cleansed, 
ventilated, and provided with proper 
sanitary arrangements. In the Sanitary 
Report for 1883 it is stated that a large 
amount of sanitary work has been car- 
ried out in these barracks, and that all 
the sewers and pits are now in a good 
sanitary state. The present sick rate at 
Ramleh is high; by the last Return 
there were 16 cases of enteric fever under 
treatment, and a total of 185 sick from 
all causes in a strength of 1,303. An 
increase of febrile disease is to be ex- 
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pected at this season in Egypt, and the 
principal medical officer in Egypt (now 
at home) states that it would be impos- 
sible to attribute all the enteric fever to 
the insanitary state of these barracks 
after the extensive sanitary work that 
has been carried out in them. There 
were 25 cases of enteric fever under 
treatment at Cairo. 


POST OFFICE PROTECTION BILL. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the importance 
to the public interests of the provisions 
in the Post Office Protection Bill, relating 
to the forgery and disclosure of tele- 
grams, the mischievous destruction of 
letters in pillar boxes, and the manufac- 
ture of fictitious stamps, and seeing that 
the Bill has passed the House of Lords, 
he will give an early opportunity for the 
discussion of the measure, so that it 
might pass into Law this Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
Government were very desirous of pass- 
ing the Bill. They could not stop 
Supply for the purpose ; but, as the Bill 
had been through the Lords, he had 
very good hope that they should find an 
opportunity of passing it this Session. 


PARLIAMENT— WESTMINSTER HALL 
(WEST FRONT)—SITE OF THE OLD 
LAW COURTS. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Prime Minister, Whether he will use 
his influence to provide, on the ground 
lately occupied by the Law Courts, to 
the West of Westminster Hall, accom- 
modation for the Grand Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he must first have an opportunity 
of consulting the First Commissioner of 
Works before he expressed any opinion 
on the subject. 


MOTION. 


—-90—_ 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY— 
STANDING ORDER 425a. 

RESOLUTION. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, inrising to move— 


“That, for the remainder of the Session, the 
Standing Order of the 27th of November, 1882, 
relating to Notices on going into Committee of 
Supply on Monday and Thursday, be extended 
to Saturday,” 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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said, it would be evident to the House 
that if he were to move the Motion 
which stood in his name on the Paper 
yesterday, to include Friday as well as 
Saturday, that a great deal of time 
would be lost, as such a Motion would 
lead to the expression of great difference 
of opinion. It might be, perhaps, of 
interest to the House, and they would 
see that the Government had some jus- 
tification for the proposal, when he told 
them that for the whole of Supply last 
year there were 26 Sittings, and that 
they had already spent 30 Sittings in 
Supply this Session, and had some more 
in prospect. Therefore, he hoped the 
House would be generally favourable 
to the Motion, and support it. With 
regard to the Sitting to-morrow, it 
would be for Supply, and Supply alone. 
The Government should not think it 
right, as far as they were concerned, of 
promoting any other Business, either of 
their own or of private Members. He 
moved the Resolution of which Notice 
had been given. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘ That, for the remainder of the Session, the 
Standing Order of the 27th of November, 1882, 
relating to Notices on going into Committee of 
Supply on Monday and Thursday, be extended 
to Saturday.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it could not 
be a matter for surprise that the Prime 
Minister was adopting the best means 
he could to bring the Session to an end. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) could not help 
asking with Martial— 

‘* When men begin with so much pomp and 


show, 

Why is the end so little and so low?” 
The product of all this labour was small. 
Now, independent Members were asked 
to give up the remainder of their oppor- 
tunities. He was no advocate of Ob- 
struction—he had made proposals to 
prevent it on November 2l1st, 1882, 
which the Prime Minister had described 
as too severe; and he had not, until the 
last opportunity, called attention to one 
of the gravest subjects, the defensive 
power of the Royal Navy. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member, whom he 
would remind of the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, if he had 
trespassed, he apologized; but when 
hon. Members were asked to resign pri- 
vileges, it was only natural they should 
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discuss opportunities of usefulness re- 
signed in contrast to the object to be 
gained. He was not aware until he 
saw the letter from the Admiral of the 
Fleet 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Gentleman 
is entirely out of Order in pursuing this 
subject; his remarks have no reference 
whatever to the Motion before the 
House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he respect- 
fully asked whether, on the Appropria- 
tion Bill, or on what other occasion 
during the remainder of the Session, it 
would be competent to bring this grave 
subject before the House, if the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the Prime Minister 
were adopted? His apology for not 
having intervened sooner was because it 
was not until the 21st of last month that 
the letter of the Admiral of the Fleet 
was written. [Cries of “Order!” and 
“Name !”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
ruled this subject to be irrelevant to the 
Motion before the House; therefore, I 
must again ask the hon. Gentleman to 
abstain from that line of observation, 
and apply himself to the Motion before 
the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he begged 
again to apologize. He would sit down 
again, putting to Mr. Speaker this ques- 
tion—If the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman passed, when would there be 
an opportunity of bringing the subject 
to which he referred before the House ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not rise to oppose the Motion, which, 
at that time of the Session, he thought a 
very reasonable one, provided the Satur- 
day’s Sitting was restricted to the Busi- 
ness of Supply. But he hoped, first, 
that the House would not be asked to 
sit to an unreasonable hour on Saturday; 
and, next, that when they had got the 
Supply they wanted, the Government 
would themselves move the Adjournment 
of the House, and do all in their power 
to carry the Motion. [Mr. Grapsronz 
nodded assent. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that on a former occasion, not long ago, 
when the Government gave an assurance 
that nothing but Supply would be taken, 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) combined his forces with 
those of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, defeated the Government, and 
brought forward and passed through 
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Committee a measure which was not ex- 
pected, and in which they were inte- 
rested. Bearing that in mind, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to give 
an assurance to the House that if they 
agreed to the Motion they would not 
find themselves in the same position as 
that to which he had referred. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he gathered 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite that they 
had a good deal to say on the Irish 
Votes. Besides those Votes, there was 
the Diplomatic Vote, and there were 
Supplementary Estimates. The House 
ought to have an understanding that, if 
the Irish Votes took a considerable time, 
neither the Supplementary Estimates 
nor the Diplomatic Vote should be 
brought on. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment would do all in their'power to 
confine the Business to Supply. They 
had no intention of taking either the 
Diplomatic or the Supplementary Votes 
to-morrow. If the House adopted his 
Motion, then he thought he should have 
sufficient confidence about Supply to be 
able to engage to take the Diplomatic 
Vote as the first Vote on Monday. With 
respect to the observations of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), the incident 
he referred to was the misfortune and 
not the fault of the Government. They 
were bound by every means in their 
power to secure the adjournment of the 
House when they moved it at a reason- 
able hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, with reference 
to what the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) said about him, he wished to 
point out that nothing irregular what- 
ever was done on the occasion referred 
referred to. It had always been the 
practice of the House to allow whatever 
Members of the House were present at 
the time the Order of the Day was called 
to decide when that Order was to be 
taken; and if there was a Saturday Sit- 
ting, and the Member in charge of the 
Bill wished to put it down for Saturday, 
it rested with the Members of the House 
present at the time to say whether it 
should be put down for that day or not. 
Further, when the Order was reached on 
the Saturday, it rested with the House 
to say whether it should then be pro- 
ceeded with or not. He merely rose, 
however, to vindicate the right of pri- 
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vate Members to deal with their Bills in 
that way in the future as they had done 
in the past. It was in no way tyran- 
nizing over the House, or taking an 
undue latitude, because it rested with 
the House to say what should be done. 

Mr. GRAY said, that he had for 
some time on the Paper a Motion in 
which several hon. Members, irrespective 
of politics, took an interest. It was a 
Motion with respect to the policy of the 
Post Office in regard to the telephones. 
He was anxious to test the opinion of 
the House by a formal vote on the ques- 
tion. He did not expect to have that 
opportunity now. In view of these 
facts, the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) ought 
to see that the Postal Vote should be 
taken at such an hour as would give 
facilities for discussing the question. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
Government would resist the putting 
down by private Members of Orders for 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he supposed the 
House might conclude, notwithstanding 
anything that had just passed, that the 
Prime Minister would be able to carry 
out to-morrow the conditional promise 
he made yesterday—that he would make 
a statement in reference to the Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On Monday. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would ask that 
a time should be fixed at which Progress 
should be reported to-morrow, so that 
they should not be kept until an un- 
reasonable hour. To try to get all the 
Trish Votes passed on Saturday would 
only lead to wrangling. There was a 
strong desire on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers to get the Irish Votes passed and 
go away home; and, therefore, there 
was not any likelihood of their unduly 
prolonging the debates. He would wish 
that they should have an understanding 
with the Government that the adjourn- 
ment should take place at 6 or 7 o’clock. 
On such Sittings the Government counted 
on their fingers how many Irish Mem- 
bers were present, and they brought 
down a number of hard-headed men, 
who would not be influenced by argu- 
ment, to outvote them, and put them 
down. When the Constabulary Vote 
was taken to-morrow, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not press on the Vote 
for the Queen’s Colleges. He would 
like to have a specific statement of the 
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Votes to be taken on Saturday; and, 
also, whether the proceedings at that 
Sitting would exclude the Report of 
Supply. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that both the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
and the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr, 
Gray) knew that it was not in the power 
of the Government to entirely arrange 
how the Votes should be taken. He 
thought he could suggest a plan by 
which matters could be arranged, so as 
to appropriate the time remaining at 
the disposal of the House in a fair and 
equal way. It would, however, be im- 
possible to carry it out unless there was 
some concurrence on the part of the 
hon. Member and his Friends, and un- 
less there was some economy of time 
and economy of speech. He trusted it 
was not too much to expect that the 
Motion with regard to the National 
School Teachers in Ireland might be 
disposed of upon the Irish Education 
Vote, and then they might be able to 
get through the remaining Votes in 
Class III. that evening. 

Mr. HEALY: Including the Con- 
stabulary Vote ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that Vote was 
in Class ITI., and he hoped it might be 
disposed of that night, though they 
might have to sit to alate hour. Satur- 
day might then be confined exclusively 
to Class IV., which might be got through 
by a reasonable hour in the evening. 
Then on Monday Class V. might be 
taken, beginning with the Diplomatic 
Vote; and they might hope, at an early 
hour on Tuesday, to take the Revenue 
Votes, when the question could be raised 
in which the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) and others were interested. 
In that way, Supply might be got 
through in four Sittings. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) had distinctly overstepped 
the limits of his functions. He (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had never under- 
stood it to be a part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s duty tu dictate to the House the 
manner in which it should proceed with 
its Business, or the order in which the 
Votes should be taken. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
He was perfectly certain that if such a 
statement had come from the Prime 
Minister, it would have been listened 
to with attention, and, perhaps, followed 
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up. He had risen, however, for the 
purpose of communicating to the House 
and the Prime Minister an idea which 
had come across him. The Secretary 
to the Treasury had not noticed the 
only remark of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) which he might 
have answered with advantage, and that 
was whether Report of Supply could be 
taken on Saturday. But matters turned 
upon that, for if the Prime Minister 
could take the Report on Saturday, and 
on the Report would communicate to 
the House the result of the sittings of 
the Conference, he thought some ad- 
vantage would be gained. They were 
very much pressed for time, and great 
inconvenience arose from the uncer- 
tainty of the time that might be set 
apart for a discussion on Egypt, and it 
might be necessary for hon. Members 
to consider what line of action they 
would take on the question. It would 
be very inconvenient to postpone the 
statement until Monday at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, it 
was almost useless to hope to get 
through the Constabulary Vote that 
night, and he would therefore propose 
that it should be postponed until Satur- 
day. It was desired by hon. Members 
who sat near him to discuss the Vote 
fully and fairly, but without undue ex- 
penditure of time. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he would ask whether the Government 
could not make a definite statement as 
to what Votes would be taken on Mon- 
day? If the discussion on the Irish 
Votes were prolonged beyond the period 
the Government anticipated, the Diplo- 
matic Vote might be postponed to Tues- 
day. He thought that if the Diplomatic 
Vote could not be taken for certain on 
Monday, it would be better to fix it for 
certain on Tuesday. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
programme of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney) somewhat over-sanguine. He (Mr. 
Gregory) wished to express a hope that 
Bills would not be proceeded with, as 
they had been lately, at 4 or 5 o’clock 
in the morning after Progress had been 
reported on Supply. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, it was prac- 
tically impossible, as suggested by the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M Carthy), to take the Constabulary Vote 
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as well as Olass IV. on Saturday. They 
must, therefore, finish the Constabulary 
Vote that night, if Class IV. was to be 
taken on Saturday. As to the question 
of the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead- Bartlett), the Diplomatic Vote 
would, under any circumstances, be the 
first Order on Monday. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had attacked the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) in a very 
unfair way, for having done his 
best to explain the probable course of 
Supply. The noble Lord forgot that 
the Prime Minister had already spoken, 
and could not speak again. Besides, 
his hon. Friend was more conversant 
with this subject than any other Mem- 
ber of the Government, and it was only 
natural that he should point out what 
he considered to be the best course to 
adopt. As to the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) thought it was evident that 
it would be extremely hard on the Go- 
vernment to undertake to make a com- 
munication on the Conference to-mor- 
row, assuming that the Conference 
arrived at a decision the same day. 
He was not aware of any Vote upon the 
Report of Supply upon which any re- 
ference to the question of the Conference 
could be made; and it would be irregu- 
lar to make an important statement 
about foreign affairs upon a Vote which 
had nothing to do with them. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA: I beg to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether it is not 
the case that the Prime Minister may, 
with the leave of the House, make a 
statement at any time? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; that would 
be so. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought it was unfair on the part of the 
Government to try and force all the re- 
maining Irish Votes through on Satur- 
day. He protested against that manner 
of burking Irish questions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked whether 
the Speaker had ruled that it would be 
in Order, at 6 o’clock to-morrow, by 
leave of the House, for the Prime Mi- 
nister to make a statement as to what 
had passed in the Conference ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will be clearly 
competent. 

rn. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
would then make an appeal to the Prime 
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Minister to make some statement on the 
Egyptian Question to-morrow, more par- 
ticularly when they remembered what 
had been the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment in connection with the Confer- 
ence. It had been such as to give rise 
to grave suspicion, in some quarters, 
that the Government desired to burke 
discussion. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and ‘‘Shame!’’] 
He made no accusation of that kind 
himself; nevertheless, the accusation 
had been made, and had been believed 
in; and he would, therefore, in their 
own interests, recommend the Govern- 
ment to take every opportunity of 
allowing the House to discuss the 
question. He could not but think 
that it would be for their own inte- 
rests that they should tell the House 
to-morrow, if it was in their power, 
what had happened in the Conference, 
so that hon. Members might have Sun- 
day and Monday to consider the position, 
and determine what was to be done. He 
ventured to make an earnest appeal to 
the Government on the subject. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he concurred in the appeal made by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) to the 
Government to make such a statement 
to the House as they might be in a posi- 
tion tomake. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that such a proceeding would 
be out of Order; but they had now the 
authority of the Speaker for saying that 
it would not be. The Prime Minister, 
moreover, had given a pledge that the 
House should be made acquainted with 
the result of the Conference; and it was 
only reasonable, in view of the great 
interests concerned, that the Government 
should make a statement at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the fact 
was that the time of hon. Members was 
valuable. On the other hand—he had 
to take this view—that there was some 
inconvenience in a conditional pledge; 
and a conditional pledge was the only 
pledge that the Government could give. 
It would be impossible to say to-day 
how long the Conference would sit to- 
morrow, or what deliberation on the 
part of the Cabinet as to the conclusions 
arrived at by the Conference might be 
required. But, subject to that uncer- 
tainty, they should desire to accommo- 
date hon. Gentlemen in any request if it 
was reasonable. Consequently, if they 
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were so happy as to have it in their 
power to do so, they would make that 
statement to-morrow. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he was 
anxious that some definite understand- 
ing should be come to between the Irish 
Members and the Government. It was 
utterly impossible to cram into to-night 
and to-morrow a full discussion of the re- 
maining Irish Votes; and he told the Go- 
vernment plainly that, if they forced the 
Irish Members, by a policy of fatigue, to 
pass these Votes before they were amply 
discussed, it would be the duty of himself 
and his Irish Colleagues to discuss them 
again on the Appropriation Bill. He 
asked the Government not to take the 
Constabulary Vote that night. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, that, 
seeing the House would be infallibly 
occupied with other Irish questions, he 
would also urge the Government to 
postpone the consideration of the Con- 
stabulary Vote until to-morrow. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 123 ; Noes 
23: Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 201.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
the House would allow him to express 
great regret at his having appeared to 
differ from the Speaker’s ruling. He 
wished to give Notice that he would, 
to-morrow, ask the Speaker this Ques- 
tion— What opportunity, after the adop- 
tion of the Resolution now passed, would 
be available to hon. Members who might 
desire to bring forward the question of 
the sufficiency of our Naval prepara- 
tions to meet any combination that might 
be brought against us? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would not be in 
Order for the hon. Gentleman to give 
such a Notice to the Chair. It is not 
for me to state what opportunities may 
be open to the hon. Gentleman; but, if 
he asks me, I may point out that the 
various stages of the Appropriation Bill 
afford a wide scope, and perhaps he 
may find an opportunity on one of those 
occasions. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

o— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY, 
in rising tocall attention to the grievances 
of National School teachers in Ireland ; 
and to move— 


“That this House views with deep regret the 
impossibility of at present introducing the Edu- 
cation Bill for Ireland promised last year by the 
Chief Secretary, and that, secing the hardships 
which the Irish National Teachers are un- 
doubtedly subjected to, and the necessity which 
exists of rendering so important a body of public 
servants contented with their work, this House 
is of opinion that provision should be made 
forthwith to improve their incomes temporarily, 
and that a Bill removing theirseveral grievances 
should be introduced early in the next Session,” 


said: Sir, the grievances of the Irish 
National School teachers, of which I 
have the honour to be the mouthpiece 
to-day, are three-fold. In the first 
place, the teachers complain of insuffi- 
cient salaries; in the second place, they 
complain of the want of fit and proper 
dwelling-places ; in the third place, they 
complain of the want of proper pro- 
visions for retiring pensions, when they 
have worn out their lives and their use- 
fulness in the Public Service. Now, 
all these grievances are very great 
grievances, and no apology whatever is 
needed, on the part of the teachers who 
make them, or of any hon. Members of 
this House who support them, in press- 
ing them upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment. There is no duty more in- 
cumbent upon a State than the proper 
education of its citizens, and that duty 
presses with especial gravity upon a 
State in its dealings with citizens who 
bear their citizenship not by choice, but 
by compulsion. The English Govern- 
ment have insisted upon taking into 
their own hands the care of Ireland and 
of the Irish people; they have adopted 
Ireland, according to that Oriental prin- 
ciple which gives to adoption all the 
rights and privileges of veritable pa- 
rentage. Yet, in the Eastern method 
of adoption, there are generally two 
parties to the transaction. But though 
we are by no means a willing party to 
this process of adoption, though we 
absolutely refuse to regard England as 
our mother among the nations, we have 
the right to insist, and we do insist, 
that, so long as this principle of adop- 
tion holds good, England shall properly 
fulfil all the duties she has thereby in- 
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curred, and of all those duties the duty 
of properly educating the Irish people 
takes a foremost place. In no part of 
this Empire is education more important 
than in Ireland. Thanks to the foster- 
ing care which this country has exercised 
for so long over our destinies, we have 
not those large manufactures which, in 
the happier condition of England and 
Scotland, afford employment to their 
peoples. By education, and by education 
alone, can the vast bulk of the Irish 
people hope to rise to influence, to 
affluence, or to ease. Now, you cannot 
have fitting education without fitting 
teachers, and you cannot have fitting 
teachers, except under certain conditions. 
One of the greatest authorities on educa- 
tion, the great German author Jean 
Paul Richter, in the exquisite treatise 
on education which is called Levana, 
likens teachers and taught to the Gods 
and the first men. Teachers, he says, 
physical and spiritual giants to children, 
descend to these little ones, and form 
them to be great or small, and he de- 
clares that it is a touching and a mighty 
thought that the teacher has the great 
spirits and teachers of our immediate 
posterity under his influence, and that 
he leads future suns like little wandering 
stars in his leading strings. The mission 
of the educator of youth is, indeed, one 
of the most important that a man can 
be intrusted with; but it is impossible 
for any man to attend to that import- 
ant mission with the necessary whole- 
heartedness, if his mind is incessantly 
harassed by cares both now and in the 
future, and his mind must always be 
thus harassed so long as the wage he 
receives is so cruelly insufficient for his 
daily wants as it is at present. Now, 
what is the wage which is deemed suffi- 
cient for Irish National School teachers, 
every one of whom, be it remembered, 
has in his hands the education and, in 
consequence, the future destiny of a large 
number of Irish citizens? The average 
income of an Irish National School 
teacher, by the Parliamentary Return of 
June, 1881, is under £60. This sum, most 
unfairly insufficient in itself, appears 
yet more insufficient and unfair when 
we remember that it is rather less than 
one-half of the average income of teachers 
in England and in Scotland. The highest 
salary an Irish National School teacher 
ever gets is poor enough; the lowest is 
miserable in the extreme. Attempts 
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have becn made from time to time to 
better this condition of things by sys- 
tems of results fees; but the attempts 
have so far wholly failed to materially 
improve the position of the Irish Na- 
tional School teacher. It is only one 
other example of the unconquerable 
patience of the Irish race, that, in de- 
fiance of the privations that so unjust a 
scale of wage brings with it, the Irish 
National School teachers have so far 
been able to hold their own well, as far 
as results go, with their better-paid 
brethren of England and Scotland. But, 
when we take into consideration the 
terribly unequal conditions of the com- 
petition, this successful rivalry of results 
cannot be expected to continue. There 
is—it is really not surprising—there is 
a dearth of candidates for the posts of 
National School teachers in Ireland. 
You cannot lure men into the acceptance 
of posts of grave responsibility and 
arduous labour by the temptations of 
starvation wages, miserable habitations, 
and no prospect of a provision for their 
helpless old age. Does the House think 
that Irish teachers can live on the air, 
“aca ng eo saa Does it consider 
ess than £60 a-year a tempting salary 
for human beings in the responsible 
position of teachers of the rising gene- 
ration? At least, the Irish people do 
not think so. From all parts of Ireland 
come official Reports, recording the diffi- 
culty of finding teachers. District after 
district announces— 

“ A great dearth of candidates. We are told 
by competent authorities that the Service is only 
the last resort of those despairing of more 
coveted posts.” 

Melancholy stories are told of teachers 
who— 

** Would be sore pinched if their incomes 
were not augmented by the profits of their little 
shops.” 

And so the dismal record runs on, in- 
stance after instance, for page after page. 
Some of the Irish National School 
teachers, sorely pressed by need, have 
endeavoured to combine their duties as 
the instructors of youth with the pursuit 
of farming on their own account. This 
is greatly to be deplored, if it is not 
greatly to be wondered at. We learn 
that these half-teachers, half-farmers— 

“Never apply themselves to their studies 

with a view to improving their classification, 


but spend the greater part of their time, outside 
school hours, in working upon their farms ;” 


Mr. Justin Huntly M‘ Carthy 
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that they make neither good teachers nor 
good farmers; we learn that, in their 
manner, dress, and conversation, they 
have a greater resemblance to agricul- 
tural labourers than to school teachers. 
Such a combination of rural pursuits 
with the duties of the education of others 
might have been possible in a simpler 
age than ours, when the shepherds of 
Theocritus tended their flocks upon the 
Sicilian slopes and Virgilian shepherds 
hived their bees on the Roman Cam- 
pagna. There was no reason why 
Comatas should not teach Lacon how to 
pipe and sing in the intervals between 
pressing his wine and shearing his sheep. 
Meliboous might easily snatch leisure 
from his thatching or digging to instruct 
Tityrus in the movements of the stars 
and the change of the seasons, or the 
fortunes of the Trojan War. But we 
have passed away from those pastoral 
days. Modern education requires some- 
thing more from its professors than 
Comatas and Melibous could offer to 
their pupils, and “modern education 
does not look with a very favour- 
able eye upon the attempt to com- 
bine the quiet pleasures and cares of 
a farmer’s life with the task of giving 
instruction to the young. At the same 
time, the teachers who thus become 
farmers are not to be too severely 
blamed. What reward have they? 
What hope have they? It is scarcely 
strange that they endeavour to glean 
from the cultivation of the fruitful earth 
some better means of keeping body and 
soul together than is afforded to them 
by the cultivation of the human mind. 
Nor is it strange that these teachers 
turned farmers should, in the end, be- 
come more of the farmer than of the 
teacher. The farmer’s is the more pro- 
fitable occupation of the two. It is the 
State that is to blame for the niggard 
spirit which tries to cheat the human un- 
derstanding by underpaying its teachers. 
It is the State that is to blame for doling 
out, with parsimonious fingers, the pitiful 
sums that it now offers to the ministrants 
of education in Ireland, sums so pitiful 
that, if they are persevered in, the State 
will soon have no teachers at all, or only 
teachers that are worth no more than 
the beggarly denier they are bought 
for. But the lack of salary is not the 
Trish teachers’ only want. The want of 
a proper dwelling too often presses 
just as heavily upon him as the scarcity 
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of salary. The cases in which provision 
is directly made for the teacher’s abode 
are few. Even by the most recent 
figures, some 80 per cent of the teachers 
were unprovided with residences con- 
nected with their schools. It is not very 
long since London was stimulated to 
unexpected pity by ghastly, yet, I have 
no doubt, perfectly accurate pictures of 
the miserable way in which the London 
poor were housed. It became quite 
fashionable to go “slumming.” I wish 
it could become, for a few weeks, the 
fashion for some of the sympathetic 
spirits in London to cross the Irish Sea, 
and learn how, not the poor alone, but 
the teachers of the poor—those whose 
task it is to make men forget or conquer 
their poverty—are housed. The dwell- 
ings in which many of the teachers have 
to live would not be chosen by a chari- 
tably-minded manager of a menagerie 
as hutches for hyenas. The teachers 
are often pent up in narrow limits, badly 
lighted, badly drained, badly ventilated, 
except indeed when, as frequently hap- 
pens, the roof blows off or falls in, and 
allows of too much ventilation. Even 
these wretched dwellings, which defy 
alike the laws of health and the custom 
of decency, are miles and miles away 
from the schools in which the teachers 
have to teach. Now, Sir, I come to my 
third point—pensions. In all vocations 
of life, men look forward to a time when 
they may rest from their labours and 
wait with folded hands for the hour of 
their death; in many vocations men 
hoard for themselves the small sum 
which will allow them to end their days 
of toil in an evening of peace. But the 
vast majority of the Irish National 
School teachers cannot possibly do this. 
Their meed is barely sufficient to keep 
them alive; it allows them no margin 
for laying anything by. They are 
amongst the most valuable servants of 
the State and they deserve a pension 
Well, the Government has made some 
provision at last for this, but what pro- 
vision? The Government seems to have 
acted on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, and to have retarded its pen- 
sions as long as possible, in the hope, 
apparently, that very few Irish teachers 
may live long enough to profit by its 
delusive munificence. For example, a 
first class teacher, on entering the Pro- 
fession at 18, would receive at 65, after 
47 years’ service, a pension of £88. The 
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third class teachers, who are, of course, 
the most numerous, would only receive 
£35 for the same life’s labour. Yet, if 
the same teacher retired at the age of 
58, after 40 years’ toil, he would only 
receive a pension of half the amount he 
would receiveifhe held on for seven years 
longer. Thus, the Government apparently 
regards the last seven years of a man’s 
work as of exactly the same value as the 
whole 40 years preceding. In fact, the 
Government pension is really a reward 
for physical endurance—the survival of 
the fittest. The education of the Irish 
people has always been accomplished in 
the face of difficulties that would have 
driven a less-determined people to de- 
spair. Through darkened generations, 
the Irish people strove with all their 
strength to be educated, and the English 
people strove with all their strength to 
prevent them from being educated. The 
Irish priests, as heroic as the disciples of 
Patrick who carried Christianity to the 
Highlands of Scotland, the pine forests 
of Germany and the Islands of the 
Northern Seas, fought once again a 
fight with barbarism, and once again 
prevailed against it. When no Catholic 
might open a school, the priests estab- 
lished what were known as ‘‘hedge 
schools.”” The new defenders of the 
Faith gave to a hungry people that in- 
tellectual food which the harsh law 
denied them. In the end, the hedge 
school and the hedge scholars triumphed, 
and England had to learn that she could 
not withhold education from the subject 
people. But she has not learnt the 
lesson thoroughly yet. The State pro- 
vides the means of education, but the 
means are not sufficient. The Govern- 
ment has accepted the responsibility, and 
it must face that responsibility in a pro- 
per spirit. I trust the Government will 
see their way to do something at once, 
and to promise more for the future, for 
the Irish National School teachers. I 
beg, Sir, to move the Resolution that 
stands in my name. 

CotoneL NOLAN, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that it was hard that the 
National School teachers in Ireland were 
not remunerated on the same scale as 
their brethen in England and Scotland. 
While the salaries of these teachers 
were £127 in England, and £138 in Scot- 
land, in Ireland they averaged only a 
little over £60, or less than one-half. At 
the same time, the cost of living was in 
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no instance less, and in some greater, in 
Ireland than in those countries. The 
consequence was that the Irish teacher, 
who could not be expected to dress like 
a labouring man, was, in reality, worse 
off than the peasant; and he could in- 
form the House that many of the Irish 
School teachers were obliged to walk 
about in peasant dress on account of 
their poverty. The Government were 
always going to do something “ next 
Session,” but the Irish Members never 
got such a promise as would bind gen- 
tlemen of honour to bring in a Bill. It 
was said that on account of the amount 
of money received from England and 
Scotland by taxation, that all the more 
should be expended in these countries. 
What he (Colonel Nolan) contended was 
that the Education Estimates for Eng- 
land and Scotland had advanced by 
leaps and bounds, while those for Ivre- 
land had remained stationary. The sta- 
tistics on the question went to show that 
the cost of the Government per head for 
education in Ireland was practically the 
same as the cost per head in Great Bri- 
tain, as during the last 12 years the 
grant to Ireland had been becoming 
proportionately less. The difficulties of 
educating people who were spread over 
a wide area, as they were in the case of 
Treland, were greater than those in- 
volved in educating the people of towns, 
and even the population of Scotland 
was, on the whole, more concentrated 
than that of Ireland. Yet the Govern- 
ment did not give Ireland a little more 
on this account, and it left the teachers 
in a wretched condition. It had been 
said that they ought to look to the loca- 
lities for some help; but the fact was, 
that whereas in England the cost of edu- 
cation was largely contributed to by 
various wealthy classes, and by the ap- 
plication of endowments, of which both 
that country and Scotland had a great 
many, in Ireland there were very few 
endowments remaining, what there ori- 
ginally were having been confiscated, 
and the only rich class in the latter coun- 
try who, in the event of their decease, 
were likely to bequeath money for the 
purpose of endowments for educational 
purposes, were out of sympathy with 
the\people as regarded religion, and were 
to a large extent absentees. Neither 
was it of any use to expect assistance 
from the Poor Law Guardians, who, 
though not indifferent to education, 
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thought it ought not to be maintained 
out of the poor rates, and therefore 
some other resource must be looked to. 
A very heavy responsibility rested upon 
the Government in regard to the sub- 
ject, and he thought the Government 
ought to provide about £100,000, which 
would suffice to meet the case for some 
time to come. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House views with deep regret the im- 
possibility of at present introducing the Edu- 
cation Bill for Ireland promised last year by 
the Chief Secretary, and that, seeing the hard- 
ships which the Irish National Teachers are 
undoubtedly subjected to, and the necessity 
which exists of rendering so important a body 
of public servants contented with their work, 
this House is of opinion that provision should 
be made forthwith to improve their incomes 
temporarily, and that a Bill removing their 
several grievances should be introduced early 
in the next Session,’—(Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Coronet COLTHURST, in support- 
ing the Motion, said, he should be sorry 
to think that the success or partial suc- 
cess of the teachers’ claim should de- 
pend upon whether the Government 
were appreciably to increase the grant 
for education. Even if it were not in- 
creased a great deal might be done to 
remedy the great grievances f the Irish 
teachers. When the Unions were made 
contributory, a large number at first 
availed themselves of the power of con- 
tributing, and they did not find their 
contributions burdensome to the rates. 
The Cork Union contributed up to the 
present time, and did not find it bur- 
densome todo so. But one Union after 
another dropped off; the example be- 
came contagious, and now the number 
contributing was reduced to four. Whe- 
ther or not a National rate for Poor 
Law purposes would be justifiable he 
did not say ; but there could be no ques- 
tion it would be justified in the case of 
education ; and he believed still if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland brought in a Bill next 
year, authorizing a National rate of 14d. 
in the pound, it would amply provide 
the Irish National School teachers with 
an adequate addition to their salaries. 
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There should be a minimum below which 
the salaries of no well-classed teacher 
should fall, and if such a rate as he had 
suggested were adopted, the minimum 
salary would be provided. With regard 
to pensions, he was of opinion that the 
demands of the teachers were fair. He 
thought 35 years’ service should entitle 
a teacher to a pension, irrespective of 
age. The Teachers’ Residences Act 
was no doubt a very liberal and praise- 
worthy measure, as it offered to any 
locality in which it was desired to build 
a teacher’s house, a sum of £200. It 
was possible for a teacher in a good dis- 
trict to take advantage of that Act ; but 
a teacher with a poor salary, and with 
managers who would not assist him, 
could not. It was also nearly impos- 
sible to obtain suitable sites for teachers’ 
dwellings, owing to the want of sym- 
pathy that existed between the rich and 
poor classes in Ireland; and since the 
passing of the Land Act, there was the 
greatest disinclination on the part of oc- 
cupiers of land to part with a bit of 
land upon any terms whatever, and if 
teachers were to be properly housed, 
compulsory power should be given to 
acquire sites on which to build residences. 
He thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Justin 
Huntly M‘Carthy) had done good ser- 
vice in bringing this matter before the 
House, and he hoped that the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland would give prece- 
dence next Session over all other mea- 
sures, including the Irish Sunday Olosing 
Bill, to a well-considered Parliamentary 
scheme for redressing the many griev- 
ances which harassed and embarrassed 
the action of the National School teachers 
of Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he had great 
leasure in congratulating his hon. 
Friend the Member for Athlone (Mr. 
Justin Huntly M‘Carthy) on his ad- 
mirable speech in introducing the sub- 
ject; but he could not congratulate the 
hon. and gallant Member who had just 
sat down (Colonel Colthurst) on the 
remedy of hope deferred, which he had 
proposed as a solution of the Irish Na- 
tional School teachers’ grievance. Edu- 


cators of the people in Ireland were 
shamefully neglected. The teachers in 
England and in foreign countries were 
treated with the deepest respect ; but in 
Ireland the reverse of that was the case. 
This was, he contended, due to the fact 
that, in the latter, the teachers were pro- 
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tected by the Govenment; while, in Ire- 
land, they were scarcely officially recog- 
nized. The minimum salaries formerly 
offered to National schoolmasters— 
namely, £15, were such as a cook would 
not accept; and the maximum salaries, 
£45, they would not offer to their valet. 
No doubt, that state of things had been 
improved through the exertions of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) ; but still their remunera- 
tion was entirely incommensurate with 
their abilities and devotion to work. 
The disproportion which existed between 
their salaries and those of English and 
Scotch teachers were almost inexpli- 
cable, and he failed to see any reason 
why the social position of an English 
teacher should be better than that of 
an Irish teacher, or why, in this coun- 
try, teachers’ salaries should be 100 per 
cent more than they were in Ireland. 
He hoped the Government in the future 
would give the same protection to Irish 
teachers as they had afforded in the past 
to teachers in England. The teachers 
in Ireland were paid by results; but 
there was no compulsory education in 
the country as in England, so that the 
teachers were not given the materials 
for producing results. With regard to 
pensions, teachers usually entered the 
Profession at 17 or 18. If they retired 
at 38, after 20 years’ service, they got 
£6 a-year pension ; if they retired at 48, 
after 30 years’ service, they got £18; 
if at 53, after 35 years’ service, they got 
£25; and if at 65, after 47 years’ ser 
vice, they got half their salary. An In- 
spector of Police who, on the other hand, 
retired at 49, after 27 years’ service, got 
a pension equal to his full pay of £200 
a-year. Again, the teacher was obliged 
to pay something in order to add to his 
pension. If he lived he got it back; 
but if, after years of labour, he died 
before getting it back, the money was 
confiscated, instead of coming to his 
family in the hour of its greatest need. 
He did not deny that they had obtained 
some advantages, the Government hav- 
ing, at one time, given them a small 
taste of their bounty; but since then 
they had withdrawn it, and, in the main, 
allthe promises which had been made 
to them had proved illusory. They got 
the promise of residences; but as their 
erection was made perfectly optional 
with the managers, the teachers werestill 
without residences. [Colonel Noxan: 
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Themanagers could not get sites. | Then, 
they were to get grants from the Unions; 
but that promise had also proved illu- 
sory. The contributions from the Poor 
Law Unions were practically nothing ; 
and, looking at the unpopular and un- 
patriotic character of the administration 
of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation, he must confess he did not blame 
the Guardians for not contributing to a 
system with which they had no sym- 
pathy. Soon after the passing of the 
Act, the teachers got £27,000 from 65 
Unions, but, in 1882, they only got 
£9,000. These things might be amended 
by a Bill which he was told the right 
hon. Gentleman had in his pigeon-holes. 
But the question was, what would the 
Government do to relieve the teachers 
to-day? He would suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, with the aid of the 
Prime Minister, should introduce a Sup- 
plementary (ad interim) Vote to help 
those unfortunate people. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Athlone (Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Oarthy) had introduced the subject in 
a speech which showed, at any rate, that 
he sympathized with everything which 
concerned education. It wasanextremely 
cultivated speech, and one which, as a 
veteran of the House, he might be al- 
lowed to say gave very good hope as to 
the contributions which, in after years, 
the hon. Member might make to the 
debates of that House. The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated the case of the Irish 
teachers with a view to an immediate 
solution, which was put in a more defi- 
nite and pointed form in the peroration 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Dawson). The proposal of 
the hon. Members was that a Supple- 
mentary Grant should be made out of 
the general Exchequer; but before the 
Government acceded to such a proposal, 
they would have to examine the pre- 
misses upon which it was asked ; and, in 
examining those premisses, he had come 
to a conclusion very different from those 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way and the hon. Member for Carlow. 
It had been said by the hon. Member 
for Athlone that unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to better the position of 
the teachers, and that their position was 
now as bad as for many years back. 
Upon that point, he at once joined issue 
with the hon. Member. The position of 
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Irish teachers had improved to a won- 
derful degree of late years. Since 1871 
their position had been improved in one 
way and another, the most definite and 
remarkable of which was the introduc- 
tion of the system of result fees. In the 
year 1872 the salaries of masters in the 
way of class ranged from £52 to £24, 
whereas they now ranged from £70 to 
£35; while the class salaries of mis- 
tresses, which, in 1872, ranged from £20 
to £42, now ranged from £27 to £58. 
The payment per pupil had risen from 
13s. 11d. in 1871, to £1 3s. 8d. in 1882, 
and the collective figures proved still 
more that an immense improvement had 
been made in the course of the last 10 
years. Again, in the year 1871 the 
grant to Ireland from the Exchequer 
was £381,000, and in 1883-4 it was 
£726,000. Of those amounts, £262,000 
was paid to the teachers in 1870-1; and 
in 1883-4 the amount was £580,000. 
That was an immense rise, and absolved 
the Government, as he thought, from 
the charge that they had done little or 
nothing in the matter for many years 
past. Comparisons which, though suffi- 
ciently striking, were, he thought, con- 
siderably exaggerated, had been made 
between the position of the teachers in 
Ireland and those in England and Scot- 
land. Ithad been asserted that teachers 
in England and Scotland were paid twice 
as much as those in Ireland. The fact 
was that the average teacher in Ireland 
got as much as £80 a-year; while the 
average certificated master in England 
received £120. That was, no doubt, a 
very considerable difference; but it was 
not twice as much. [Mr. Dawson: 
What about the female teachers "1 The 
average annual salary of the female 
teachers in Ireland would certainly 
amount to £60 from all sources; while 
in England it would amount to £72. 
He had not taken the general average. 
The difference would be represented 
very much more accurately by half as 
much again than by twice as much. 
When a demand was made for money 
from the Exchequer—that was, for money 
paid by the taxpayers of the whole 
Kingdom—it was necessary to look not 
only at the actual position of the people 
it was to benefit, but also at what the 
taxpayer had done for them already. 
Respecting it, he had to take a great 
deal of exception to what had been said 
by hon. Members, He would not enter 
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into the general causes which had been 
referred to to explain the very different 
average which local aid occupied in Ire- 
land and in England; but there could 
be no doubt it was very great indeed. 
In England, the population at the last 
Census was 26,000,000, and the Parlia- 
mentary Grant was £2,400,000. The 
number of pupils was 3,000,000, and 
the payment for each pupil from the 
Exchequer was 15s. 10d. The payment 
for each pupil in Scotland was 17s. 8}d., 
and in Ireland £1 11s. 14d. Now, he 
was sure no Englishman or Scotchman, 
neither would he himself, grudge that 
favourable proportion to Ireland ; but it 
was a serious matter to ask the taxpayers 
of the Kingdom to increase that amount. 
If £100,000 were granted to these 
teachers, it must be recollected that of 
that amount Ireland would only pay 
£10,000, Scotland £11,000, and England 
about £79,000. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan), 
who was a clever statistician, had some- 
how made out that Scotland received 
more than Ireland in the matter of edu- 
cation; but the calculation he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) had made was that it did not 
receive as much as Ireland, though the 
proportion of population was as 4 to 5. 
In Scotland at the last Census there 
were 3,735,000 people, and 421,000 pupils 
on the rolls. Ashe had said, in England 
there were 26,000,000 of people, and 
£2,400,000 was paid by the Exchequer. 
That was something less than 2s. a-head 
for the population. In Ireland there 
were 5,160,000 people, and £730,000 
paid by the Exchequer, or nearly 3s. 
a-head for the population. In Scotland 
there were 3,700,000 people, and only 
£372,000 paid for popular education, or 
about 2s. a-head for the population; so 
that, instead of Scotland having more 
or as much paid to her for education 
as Ireland, she had only a little more 
than half as much. That being so, he 
thought the House should be very slow 
indeed to improve the condition of Irish 
teachers any further by direct money 
payments out of the Exchequer. He 
was sure, however, that there was no 
Englishman or Scotchman who would 
not improve the position of the Irish 
teachers, if it was done by the same 
process as in England and Scotland, 
and that was by securing a better at- 
tendance of the pupils, and, consequently, 
better results, One great cause of the 
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poorness of the condition of the Irish 
teacher as compared to those of England 
and Scotland, was the deficiency in the 
result fees, owing to the number of 
children who went to school being so 
very much less for each teacher; and, 
therefore, the one method of improving 
the position of the Irish teachers, which, 
more than anything else, would, he 
thought, be approved of by hon. Mem- 
bers in every part of the House, was the 
introduction into Ireland of a system of 
compulsory education. He did not wish 
to press too far the argument which had 
been alluded to by anticipation by al- 
most every speaker on this subject that 
night; but the real cause why Irish 
teachers were so badly paid was the 
absence of local aid. What the cause 
of that absence of local aid might be, 
he would not discuss at the present 
moment. The absence of that aid, how- 
ever, was more striking than hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were aware. The hon. 
Members opposite had referred to the 
want of endowments in Ireland, and to 
the absence of the rich class; but there 
was one source of local aid which did 
not depend upon the presence of the 
rich, except indirectly, and that was 
the school pence. In England, with 
3,000,000 of children, the school pence 
amounted to £1,500,000—that was to 
say, each child contributed 10s. a-year. 
In Ireland, with 469,000 children, the 
school pence amounted to £93,000, or 
about 4s. a-head. Then he came to the 
voluntary subscriptions; and here he 
must express his entire sympathy with 
those hon. Members who lamented the 
very small sum which was contributed 
voluntarily towards the support of the 
Irish schools. There was not in Ireland 
the same class as in England, who were 
inclined to subscribe voluntarily towards 
the support of the schools, or, at all 
events, its benevolence and public spirit 
did not run in that direction; and by 
far the most striking grievance of Ire- 
land was the existence of Irish landlords 
in the South who did not do their duty, 
nor a tithe of their duty, towards the 
education of the people. [Mr. Kenny: 
Or anything else.] He would confine 
himself to the matter of education at 
present. In England the sum raised by 
voluntary contributions for educational 
purposes was £724,000, in Scotland it 
was £30,000, and in Ireland it was 
£40,000. The deficiency this caused, 
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which he thought was a serious evil, 
had to be met, and he thought it was 
made up by very much larger con- 
tributions from the Exchequer to Ire- 
land in proportion than to England. 
Then he came to the income derived 
from rates, and this was a most signifi- 
cant fact, because the rates were, after 
all, the contributions not only of the 
few rich men, but they were exactly in 
proportion to the wealth and poverty of 
the members of the entire community. 
In England the sum derived from 
the rates was £808,000; in Scotland, 
£191,000; and in Ireland, £11,904. 
The main reason for this difference in 
figures was that in Scotland, the rates 
were entirely compulsory ; in England, 
they were to a large extent compulsory ; 
while in Ireland, they were voluntary. 
He could not concur on this point in the 
observation of the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson), who suid that the 
English Government had just let the 
teachers taste of their bounty, and had 
then withdrawn it. That observation 
should have referred not to the English 
Government, but to the Boards of Guar- 
dians. The latter had the power of con- 
tributing in exactly the same way as all 
the Boards of Guardians in Scotland 
did, and as aconsiderable number in 
England did. Under the circumstances, 
however, it was not his business to 
blame the Irish Boards of Guardians 
for their action in this matter—in fact, 
he did not think that they were to blame 
in reference to it, because people would 
not, in the long run, bear their share of 
a voluntary rate, for the purpose of 
giving a man a larger salary than he 
was willing to work for. By subscribing 
this money they would not get more 
children educated; they only gave the 
teachers a better salary, and considering 
how formidable the increase of rates 
was, he did not wonder that so few 
Boards subscribed, or that the people 
declined to take fresh dues voluntarily 
upon themselves. But if the ratepayers 
of Ireland would not do in this matter 
as the ratepayers of England and Scot- 
land did, the responsibility no longer 
rested upon the English Government, 
but upon the people of Ireland, speak- 
ing through their Representatives, who 
objected to the rates in aid being made 
compulsorily. In the very poorest 
parishes in Scotland, the school rate 
was paid cheerfully, and sometimes 
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eagerly. With regard to the residences 
of the school teachers, he entirely sym- 
pathized with the Bill dealing with the 
subject, which had been introduced by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Cork 
County (Colonel Colthurst). There, how- 
ever, again, Parliament was not to blame. 
Money might be borrowed for their con- 
struction, maintenance, and improve- 
ment, repayable in 35 years, at 3} per 
cent interest, which were far more 
reasonable terms than England could 
obtain, and it was hardly fair to re- 
proach the Government, when those 
facilities were not taken advantage of. 
With reference to sites for these re- 
sidences, however, there was a difficulty, 
and no Bill would be introduced by the 
Government which did not remove that 
grievance thoroughly and completely. 
The hon. Member for Athlone had re- 
ferred to the question of pensions, and 
had remarked that the reason why there 
was better provision for teachers’ salaries 
in England and Scotland than in Ire- 
land was the superior educational en- 
dowments in those countries. In Eng- 
land and in Scotland the teacher had 
not gota pension. In Ireland, although 
the conditions were not so favourable 
as could be wished, the teacher had a 
pension, and the fact was that there 
was greater provision in Ireland for 
paying teachers’ pensions out of endow- 
ments than in England. <A sum of 
£1,300,000 out of the Irish Church 
Funds was set aside for teachers’ pen- 
sions, which was as much an endow- 
ment fund as anything could be; and, 
further, owing to the ancient endow- 
ments which had now been diverted to 
another purpose, the Irish teachers had 
an advantage which they appreciated, 
and which was not possessed by England 
and Scotland. As to the methods by 
which these pensions were distributed, 
the fair comparison was not with the 
Irish Police, but with the teachers of 
England and Scotland, and the fair ques- 
tion to ask was—whether the £1,300,000 
allotted for pensions was distributed so 
as to be of the greatest advantage to 
Ireland. The allowances for long and 
meritorious services were calculated by 
actuaries on the quinquennial scale, the 
mean period being 35 years. Five 
years was the very least period at 
which a system of pensions ought to be 
revised, and as to the system it was ne- 
cessary to adopt age in preference to 
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time of service, so as not to exclude the 
great number of Irish teachers who had 
not originally been Government teachers; 
and until, at any rate, these men and 
women had passed off the scene, the 
Government could not alter this arrange- 
ment. The quinquennial distribution 
would come next year. He had reason 
to believe that there was a surplus, and 
it would be disbursed so as to be of the 
greatest advantage to the main body of 
the teachers. [Mr. Arruur O’Connor : 
How is the scheme received by the 
teachers?} Hon. Members seemed to 
doubt whether the teachers valued the 
system. The best evidence of that was 
that out of 10,621 teachers in the Ser- 
vice, 9,343, or 88 per cent, had joined 
in it, though it involved a payment from 
their own resources. Beyond that, he 
thought the vast majority of them would 
be found supporting it when it became 
known that the membership was volun- 
tary, not compulsory. There was no 
way of improving the teachers’ incomes 
except they obtained a higher classifi- 
cation, and one reason they were unable 
to obtain a high classification was the 
deficient and anomalous system of train- 
ing in Ireland. Still, he thought when 
hon. Members made speeches condemn- 
ing the shortcomings of the Government, 
they ought to say something about what 
the Government had done. They ought 
to remember that for a Minister who 
had left a former Government on the 
question of undenominational education, 
it was not an easy matter for him to go 
back on his antecedents and persuade 
successfully a House, which was largely 
leavened with strong undenominational 
sentiments, to do in Ireland that which 
alone could enable the Irish teachers to 
take advantage of the system of train- 
ing. They must not expect too much 
in the first year of a new system; but 
this year they proposed to divide a sum 
of £10,000 between three Training Col- 
leges of the sort to which Irish teachers 
were willing to resort, and to which 
Irishmen in general were glad to con- 
tribute. But that was not all; for the 
Government had viewed with favour, 
and very practical favour, the proposal 
that public money should be lent for the 
building of Training Colleges. His 
general reply, he was afraid, would dis- 
appoint many hon. Members. The Go- 


vernment would not bring in an Educa- 
tion Bill for Ireland which did not deal 
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drastically with ‘the questicn of sites, 
and that did not establish a system of 
compulsory education of a nature which 
the Leaders of the Irish people would 
generally accept ; the Government would 
not bring in a Bill which would give the 
Irish Members an opportunity of saying 
that they would call upon the ratepayers 
of Ireland to do what the ratepayers of 
Scotland had done, though he could well 
understand that the Government would 
not make that a point on which the 
other provisions of the Bill must stand 
or fall. But when it came to a question 
of paying more money out of the Ex- 
chequer, except in the shape of improved 
result fees and kindred matters, there 
he must stop and say that he could not 
advise the Treasury to assent. He could 
not accept the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Athlone, except on a condi- 
tion which the hon. Member would 
hardly accept—namely, to leave out all 
the words from “opinion” down to 
‘that Bill.” Unless he accepted that 
offer, he was afraid he could not do any- 
thing in the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Would 
the right hon. Gentleman tell the House 
what is the present position of the Train- 
ing Colleges ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the system 
of grants to these Colleges was exactly 
the same as in England and Scotland; 
£10,000 had been taken this year, of 
which £3,319 was to go to the College 
in Bagot Street ; £5,273 to St. Patrick’s 
Training College, in Drumeondra; and 
£1,440 was to be expended on the new 
College of the Church of Ireland, to be 
opened in Kildare Street in September. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Are 
there only three denominational Train- 
ing Colleges in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was sorry to 
say he was sure the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) 
would be received with intense disap- 
pointment, not only by teachers in Ire- 
land, but by the entire country. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the 
teachers they had nothing to expect 
from the Government. There was no 
hope whatever of the Bill suggested 
being accepted in Ireland, and he was 
amazed, and thought it extraordinary, 
that when a Gentleman distinguished 
for candour, as the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant was, was making 
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his stinging contrast between the con- 
tribution from the local rates in England 
and Scotland and those made in Ireland, 
that he overlooked the important point 
that the Irish people, unlike the Eng- 
lish and Scotch, had no more to say to 
the class of education they received than 
the people of Lapland. Compulsorily 
educational contributions from local rates 
would be fought tooth and nail by the 
Irish Members, unless the Boards of 
Guardians were previously altered upon 
the lines of the Poor Law Guardians 
Bill, and unless there was a complete 
reform of the so-called Board of Na- 
tional Education, whose leading charac- 
teristics he (Mr. Healy) declared were 
anti-national. That Board included the 
Judges, Mr. Chief Justice Morris, Mr. 
Justice Lawson, together with other 
successful patriots, and likewise four 
Protestant clergymen and one Pro- 
testant Archbishop; but it had not 
upon it any Catholic Bishop or priest. 
They must have that Board made re- 
presentative and thoroughly national. 
In fact, there was no hope of their ever 
obtaining a thoroughly efficient system, 
until they swept away, root and branch, 
the whole of what was called the Na- 
tional Board, or, at any rate, they must 
swamp them, before they would have 
the confidence of the Irish people. 
With respect to the new denominational 
Training Schools, he was anxious to know 
how they were to be maintained ? Were 
Roman Catholics to support their Train- 
ing College, the Presbyterians theirs, and 
the Protestant Episcopalians theirs, or 
were they to be supported out of a com- 
mon fund? If that were so, he would 
ask the House to look at the injustice of 
the proposal. The majority of the rate- 
payers in Ireland were Catholics, they 
constituted four-fifths of the population, 
and were they to be made to find the 
largest share of the money, and pay 
rates for the benefit of other denomina- 
tions, with whose schools and teachings 
they had no sympathy? They must 
have a stringent guarantee, before they 
would consent to compulsory rating,that 
they should have proper representation, 
and that the money of the Catholic and 
Protestant and Presbyterian people 
would go to Catholics and Protestants 
and Presbyterians respectively. He 
would now ask the House to consider 
the position and prospects of the Irish 
teachers as compared with those of the 
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Irish Constabulary. Why, there were 
more policemen than there were teachers 
in Ireland, showing that it was the policy 
of the Government to coerce the people, 
and at the same time keep them plunged 
in ignorance. So, too, the Vote for 
Education was £732,627, while that for 
the Police was £1,440,095, or nearly 
double. The constables were far better 
paid and received far better pensions 
than the Irish National School teachers, 
It took a teacher 47 years to gain a 
pension of £35 a-year; while a con- 
stable, after 20 years’ service, received 
£30 a-year, a teacher receiving the mag- 
nificent sum of £6 a-year for the same 
period. If the Constabulary did not get 
the pay they wanted, as had lately been 
seen in Dublin and in Limerick, they 
instantly struck, and they received what 
they wanted. In fact, the Government 
had not so much power over them as, in 
ancient times, the Romans had over the 
Preetorian Guards. The reason of that 
was that the British Government knew 
that, without the aid of their bayonets, 
they could never keep up English rule 
in the country. But if the teachers 
were to try to follow their example, the 
Secretary to the Treasury would be 
quite tranquil, for the Government 
would be only too pleased to save the 
cost of the education of the children, 
whom they would prefer to see grow up 
in ignorance. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that he would 
bring in a Bill for compulsory education 
in Ireland. So far as he (Mr. Healy) 
was aware, there was no feeling in the 
country adverse to compulsory educa- 
tion, and he thought that, with proper 
safeguards, the system would be received 
with satisfaction by the country at large. 
The real cause of the non-attendance of 
children was, in his opinion, due to the 
extreme poverty of the people, whose 
children had such wretched clothing 
that they were not able to go to school 
and associate with children who were 
better dressed. On the other hand, if 
those who did not attend for that reason 
did attend, children of a better class 
would not care to mix with them, and 
would probably be withdrawn. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, no doubt, 
come down again to the House prepared 
to rebut the case he (Mr. Healy) was 
endeavouring to present to the House 
on behalf of these poor people ; but the 
statements on which he was going to 
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rebut them had been prepared by offi- 
cials in Dublin, with salaries of £1,000, 
or £1,500 a-year, who were clad in 
broadcloth, whose stomachs were not 
empty, and who lived in grand houses. 
Those were the people who were trying 
to prevent any improvement being ef- 
fected in the condition of a wretched class 
of persons with an income of £55. The 
expenses of the Office which supplied 
the right hon. Gentleman with his facts 
amounted to £732,000. Then, £26,000 
was paid for agents, £40,000 for Inspec- 
tors, £33,000 for model schools, which 
were not wanted, and £10,000 for nor- 
mal establishments. Those services, paid 
for on that scale, left only a total of 
£570,000 for Irish National School 
teachers. They were told that the 
teachers’ positions must be improved 
out of the rates; but they would not 
find the Irish people disposed to vote a 

enny out of the rates in addition so 
fong as the working of the system was 
controlled by a Board full of Protest- 
ants and Presbyterians. As to the 
teachers themselves, taking into con- 
sideration the amount received by those 
in England and Scotland, it could hardly 
be expected that they could get the best 
class of men for the post for £57 a-year. 
The comparative treatment of the Con- 
stabulary and the teachers was a dis- 
grace. There was far more inducement 
to become a policeman in Ireland than 
a teacher; not only were the former 
better paid, for a sub-constable on join- 
ing the Force got, on an average, £4 
a-year more than a well-paid National 
School teacher, but, in addition, they 
also got both clothing and lodging free, 
besides magnificent pensions. There 
was no question about sites for police 
barracks; but there was for schoolhouses. 
Indeed, police barracks and workhouses 
were the most ornamental objects in 
Irish landscapes. He ventured to think 
there was not so disgraceful a story to 
tell of Russian government in Poland, 
as the one he had read with shame and 
humiliation—namely, the treatment of 
the teachers in connection with their 
annual dinner which had taken place in 
Dublin. Because, after drinking the 
health of the Queen, they had not drunk 
that of Earl Spencer, who was simply 
a Member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
an explanation was demanded, and every 
teacher would have been dismissed had 
they not made an abject apology. The 
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circulars had been signed by a Mr. 
Sheridan ; and he (Mr. Healy) should 
be happy, at the proper time, to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the amount 
of his salary. Where was this absur- 
dity to end? The meanness and the 
odious and contemptible character of 
such tyranny were atrocious, yet the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland winked at it. He (Mr. 
Healy) never heard him utter a word in 
extenuation of a system which in Ire- 
land excited only indignation and dis- 
gust. He supposed that, after drinking 
the health of the Lord Lieutenant and 
of the Lady Lieutenant, it would hence- 
forth be necessary to drink that of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and that of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, and then that of the 
little Princes of Wales, and the little 
Princesses of Wales, and so on, until 
they came down to policemen. That 
was the absurdity to which they had 
come. He hoped that, on the Estimates, 
they would have some explanation of 
that state of things, failing which, it 
would afford him great satisfaction to 
move a few Resolutions. He had to say, 
finally, that the few miserable grants 
that were made were doled out in the 
most wretched way imaginable to the 
teachers and their relatives. He charged 
the Government with, in some instances, 
keeping the money from the sick and 
dying men. To a man who was sick a 
grant of £30 or £40 was of great con- 
sequence. It could, at all events, pro- 
cure him a great many necessaries which 
were essential to the alleviation of his 
suffering, and it might, at least, be suffi- 
cient to cover the expenses of burial 
when the man was dead. But the Go- 
vernment, or those well-paid persons in 
Dublin who were charged with its ad- 
ministration, carped at these trifles in 
the spirit of Shylock, and denied the 
amounts to the persons who were enti- 
tled to them or to their relatives. That 
state of things, he thought, could not 
be defended by ‘the Government. He 
regretted the action which had been 
taken by the Government with respect 
to the Motion, and in declining to yield 
to the demands of the teachers. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not shown 
the least sympathy, or the least inten- 
tion of yielding anything for the poor 
people for whom he was pleading; but 
he could tell the right hon. Gentleman 
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that those 11,000 or 12,000 persons 
would remember how they had been 
treated. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he wished 
to explain, with reference to the ave- 
rages given by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan), 
that the comparison which he made was 
between the certificated masters in Lon- 
don and the principal masters and mis- 
tresses in England, and the principal 
masters and mistresses in Ireland. Al- 
though the comparison of the hon. and 
gallant Member was not an unfair one, 
yet, on reflection, he saw that the hon. 
and gallant Member included the assist- 
ant teachers in his comparison. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had not made out the 
comparison between the principal and 
assistant teachers combined with the 
certificated and uncertificated masters. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN said, it 
appeared to him that the present was 
not a fitting or opportune occasion to 
enter on the discussion of, or to express 
his individual opinion on, questions of 
such importance as the establishment of 
a system of compulsory education in Ire- 
land or the constitution of the Board of 
Commissioners for National Education. 
What, then, the friends of the National 
School teachers desired was to hear a 
statement made, showing that the Go- 
vernment had given some real conside- 
ration to the demands made, and were 
prepared to apply a speedy and effica- 
cious remedy for the principal grievances 
which had been admitted to affect this 
important and deserving body of public 
servants. He had been much disap- 
pointed at the tone of the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He proposed no fea- 
sible solution for the difficulties incident 
to the failure of the Act of 1875. Vague 
statements were made that at some dis- 
tant date, and contingent on a general 
change in the system of education, the 
funds required were to be provided from 
local sources. The late Chief Secretary 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) stated that 
the teachers were to participate in 
o full benefits contemplated by the 

ct. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN, continuing, 
said, he recollected that the late Chief 
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Secretary, when the Act of 1875 was 
under discussion, and hehad been warned 
in the House that the Act was destined 
to be a total failure, stated that it 
would be tried only as an experiment, 
and if it failed, means should be devised 
by the Government to obtain funds to 
pay result fees in full to the teachers. 
Subsequently, in 1876, when it became 
clear the Act would not work, he pro- 
posed to make the provisions in the Act 
compulsory; but, on inquiry, he found 
that to pass an Act by which the Boards 
of Guardians should be compelled to con- 
tribute to the result fee was impossible, 
and thatsuch ameasure would receive the 
opposition of the great bulk of the Irish 
Members. The very figures of the Per- 
missive Act showed, in the clearest man- 
ner, that the ratepayers in Ireland would 
never consent to the passing of a Com- 
pulsory Act. For what did they find? 
That the number of contributory Unions, 
which began under the Act at 70, had, 
since it had been made manifest that 
the Government did not intend to bring 
in a Bill by which the grievances of the 
teachers could be remedied, successively 
decreased, until it had reached the pre- 
sent number of four. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the House had 
a right to feel disappointed with the 
reply of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
It was but a repetition, in its main state- 
ments, of the promises made and ex- 
pectations held forth in 1876. It was 
high time the Government should make 
up their mind on this question. If, as 
was plain, the Government were deter- 
mined, in the present state of things in 
Ireland, to retain the entire control of 
education in the hands of Commissioners 
appointed by, and responsible alone, to 
the Government, it was just they should 
provide the funds required. It was ab- 
surd to expect the Guardians to contri- 
bute, unless they had also a voice in the 
management, and there was a popular 
element in the management and con- 
trol of the educational system. Was 
the right hon. Gentleman prepared to 
say that national education should be 
controlled by the popular vote? If 
not, then it would have been better 
to have said that the Government had 
no intention of doing anything, than 
to have made the speech he did. It 
would have been better not to have 
raised expectations that would only lead 
to disappointment. The right hon. 
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Baronet the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, backed by a strong Govern- 
ment, could not bring in a Bill to make 
the contributions of Boards of Guar- 
dians compulsory. Wasit not, then, most 
unreasonable that the Chief Secretary, 
after the promises he had made and the 
answers he had given to the teachers’ 
deputations, should now suggest that 
after he had consulted with and ascer- 
tained the views of the Irish Members 
he would consider the propriety of 
bringing in a Bill of this character? The 
majority of Irish Members had more than 
once stated that any measure framed on 
those lines would have their opposition 
to encounter. As to the privations 
suffered by the teachers from want of 
suitable residences, he thought the House 
had a right to complain of the con- 
duct of the Government. The Govern- 
ment had opposed the Bill of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) to make provisions for teachers’ 
residences. Nothing was done. Not 
the slightest effort was made by legisla- 
tion to provide a remedy for the diffi- 
culties incident to the procuring of sites 
from landlords either legally unable or 
unwilling to give them. The Treasury, 
too, had as was pointed out by their 
Minutes, in fact, frustrated the inten- 
tions of Parliament. Yet even in this 
respect, as well as in respect to the pen- 
sions question, where remedies might 
be at once provided by an alteration in 
the Treasury Minutes and Regulations, 
no satisfactory assurance had been given. 
He trusted the Secretary to the Treasury 
would now at last rise and promise that 
his Department would recede from the 
position they had taken up in these mat- 
ters. It was conceded by the Chief Secre- 
tary that many of the complaints of the 
teachers were well-founded, and that 
their conduct as a body entitled them 
to favourable consideration. The fact 
that they were not as highly trained 
as the English and Scotch teachers was 
the fault of the Government; and if 
their English and Scotch brethren were 
better educated, they were in receipt of 
double their salary. Nothing was more 
calculated to create discontent than the 
admission that grievances existed with- 
out any earnest attempt to remedy them. 
He, therefore, trusted that the Govern- 
ment would reconsider the position they 
had taken up, and that, instead of op- 
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the Resolution, which were only fair and 
reasonable. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
that the treatment of the question under 
discussion during the evening had been 
characteristic of the manner in which 
Irish questions were generally treated 
by the House of Commons. Nearly all 
the 500 and odd English and Scotch 
Gentleman who undertook to govern 
Ireland had been mainly conspicuous by 
their absence during the discussion of 
this important subject. At all events, 
those Gentlemen who were absent had 
been spared the mortification of hearing 
the set of utterly callous platitudes with 
which the Scotch Secretary for Ireland 
replied to the complaints of the Irish 
Party. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was mainly composed of di- 
rect or indirect compliments to the inde- 
pendence of the Scotch people; but he 
seemed to have no sympathy whatever 
with the people whose affairs he was 
sent to administer. There was no indi- 
cation in it of a promise to do anything 
for the Irish teachers. He (Mr. O’Don- 
nell) came down to give his warmest 
support to the Resolution ; but it was no 
disappointment to him to hear the speech 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, be- 
cause he full well knew that there would 
be no substantial reform hinted at by 
the Government. They were told that 
the Government were not unwilling to 
bring in a Bill for compulsory educa- 
tion. With proper guarantees, such a 
Bill would be welcomed by all who were 
interested in the education of the Irish 
people; but, apart from that, some 
prompt and efficient measure for re- 
medying the grievances of the teachers 
ought to be introduced. The Irish Na- 
tional School teachers were obliged to 
eke out their miserable pittance by bur- 
dening themselves with the obligation 
of cultivating plots of land. They 
laboured under this disability— that 
they were a peaceful and a law-abiding 
body of men, who brought up their 
pupils on peaceful and law-abiding 
principles, and, consequently, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt they could de- 
spise their complaints and disregard 
their feelings. If there were any danger 
whatever that a refusal to redress their 
grievances would be followed by a 
healthy development of what would be 
called in this country ‘“ Constitutional 
sedition”’ among this large body of 
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public servants, a great deal more atten- 
tion would be paid by the Government 
to their complaints than was now given 
to the utterances of their Parliamentary 
Representatives. The course now taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government was a 
distinct violation of the pledge made by 
their Predecessors in 1875, when the 
right hon. Baronet the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), in proposing a measure for the 
relief of the teachers, said— 

“Tf it succeeds, well and good ; the teachers 
will be reasonably remunerated. If not, the 
Government will take such steps that the re- 
muneration now intended shall be paid to 
them.” 


That intended remuneration had not 
been paid to them, and the speech of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland showed 
that the present Government had no in- 
tention of fulfilling the pledge so clearly 
and emphatically given by their Prede- 
cessors in Office. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that he 
deprecated the language that had been 
applied to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Notwith- 
standing his ‘‘ platitudes,’”’ as the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
had termed them, he (Sir Patrick O’ Brien) 
was of opinion that, so far as policy was 
concerned, a more honest Chief Secre- 
tary than the present holder of the Office 
had never sat upon the Treasury Bench. 
But if the Poor Law Guardians did not 
do their duty in the matter of education, 
it was for the Government to compel 
them to do it; and the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman showed that no 
other course was open. What did the 
hon. Member for Monaghan mean when 
he said that the Poor Law Guardians 
could not be expected to assist the 
teachers when they had not the control 
of education? Did he mean that they 
should be a distinguished Philosophical 
Society to draw up the curriculum? [{ Mr. 
Heaty: No.| Was it that they had 
not the arrangement of the money mat- 
ters? He was in a difficulty with the 
hon. Gentleman; but, with all his as- 
tuteness, if he accepted either alterna- 
tive, he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) would im- 
pale him on the horns of a dilemma. 
He agreed with the hon. Member who 
said that the case was harassing and 
painful, and required immediate atten- 
tion ; and as the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had not seen fit, or rather had not 


Mr. O Donnell 
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been empowered, to put down on the 
Estimates a sum to meet the present 
difficulty, he should vote for the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Athlone (Mr. 
Justin Huntly M‘Carthy), if he went to 
a Division. He should do so, however, 
without using the grievances of the 
teachers as a political stalking horse, by 
claiming local control of finances, or 
curriculum. The remedy was to be 
found in compelling the Guardians to 
pay their contributious, instead of 
leaving it optional with them; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the Bill he proposed to bring in, would 
tax the nation in the interests of 
the nation—namely the education of the 
eople. 

Mr. MARUM said, that the people of 
Ireland were greatly alarmed at tho 
growth of local taxation, and, while 
there was every disposition on the part 
of Boards of Guardians to act fairly by 
the National School teachers, they would 
object to an increase of the burden of 
local taxation, which had increased since 
1866 by £1,000,000 sterling. It already 
amounted to 35 per cent of the rental of 
Ireland, and if this taxation went on in- 
creasing, the ratepayers would soon be 
swamped by it. Apart from that pres- 
sure, there was no indisposition on the 
part of the Guardians to spend rates for 
educational purposes ; but they felt that 
to put the entire burden upon the land 
was unfair, owing to the relations which 
existed between Ireland and England. 
He thought the parallel drawn by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, between 
Ireland and England in this regard, was 
altogether unfair, seeing that, in Ire- 
land, they had practically no manufac- 
tures or commerce as they had in Eng- 
land, and that the entire population was 
thrown upon the land. The incidence 
of local taxation and the Imperial bur- 
dens placed upon it required as much 
consideration in Ireland as in England, 
and the hardship was greater in Ireland, 
because of the absence of commercial 
wealth, which was kept out by continued 
misgovernment. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he decidedly 
deprecated the introduction into the de- 
bate on that question of any violent 
Party politics. He did not think any 
such controversy was in the interest of 
the Irish teachers. He should say he 
did not think that the teachers were 
treated fairly by the Government, and 
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he would cordially support the vote for 
the Resolution. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND said, he 
quite agreed with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Findlater) as to the undesirability of 
mixing up Party politics with a question 
of this kind. All classes in Ireland were 
actuated with the one desire to see the 
admitted grievances of the Irish teachers 
remedied. They were told that it would 
be necessary to make the rate in aid 
compulsory. That might or might not 
be necessary. At the first blush, he was 
not disposed in its favour ; but until that 
was done—if it were to be done—were 
the grievances of the teachers to remain 
unredressed ? What they claimed that 
night was that the Government should 
endeavour at once to remove the injus- 
tice under which the National School 
teachers of Ireland now suffered. There 
was no Party in Ireland—National, 
Liberal, or Tory—which did not admit 
the grievances of the Irish teachers, and 
yet these most deserving men were left 
without the means of a decent livelihood. 
He believed the people of Ireland would 
be quite ready to contribute freely to the 
expenses of education, if they had the 
control of it in their own hands. That 
night the teachers’ case entered on a 
new phase. He heartily congratulated 
them on the fact that their case was no 
longer in the hands of a Gentleman re- 
presenting an Irish constituency, who, 
at the same time, no donbt, showed 
some zeal in the interests of his clients, 
but who appeared now to consider much 
more keenly the interests and the con- 
venience of the Government than the in- 
terests of the teachers. It was now in 
the hands of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, and on behalf of himself and his 
Colleagues he would say night or day 
henceforward they would not cease 
their active exertions until the justice so 
long delayed was done to this deserving 
body of men. 

Mr. KENNY, in supporting the Re- 
solution, said, that Irish National School 
teachers had been compelled to live in 
houses which were entirely unsuited to 
persons in their station in life. There- 
fore, the time, he thought, had come 
when proper dwellings should be pro- 
vided for them. At the close of the year 
1880 there were 7,429 teachers in charge 
of the Irish National Schools, and the 
number of residences supplied rent free 
was 1,515. Out of that number, 235 
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had been built under the provisions of 
the Residences Act since 1875, and the 
remaining 1,280 had been provided with- 
out aid from the State. In England 47 
percentof the teachers, andin Scotland 57 
per cent, were provided with residences ; 
but in Ireland only abont 15 per cent 
were so provided, and in many cases 
their residences were very miserable. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
said that, with regard to pensions, the 
Irish teachers were better off than their 
brethren in England and Scotland, who 
had no such provision made for them. 
That difference, however, arose from 
the merest fortunate accident. When 
the Church in Ireland had been dises- 
tablished and disendowed, a sum of 
£1,300,000 was set apart, the interest 
of which was to furnish three-fourths 
of the pensions, while the teachers them- 
selves contributed one-fourth, which was 
withheld from their salaries. But as no 
male teacher was entitled to a pension 
until he was 65, and no female teacher 
until she was 60, it might be concluded 
that there were very few National 
teachers in Ireland who were pensioners. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had also 
stated that, while in England the chil- 
dren contributed 10s. per head of the 
school fees, in Ireland they contributed 
only 4s. per head. That was a very cre- 
ditable contribution from the Irish chil- 
dren, considering that the comparative 
wealth of the two countries was as 13 
or 14 to 1. The hon. Gentleman the 
present economical Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury was, he was sorry to 
say, one whose policy was not such as 
would lead them to believe that there 
was much likelihood that the demands 
of the teachers would be granted. He 
quite agreed in the observations of the 
preceding speakers as to the inadequate 
salaries which the teachers were paid 
for the services which they rendered the 
country. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he con- 
sidered the case of the National School 
teachers embodied a distinct breach of 
faith against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Bill they had introduced 
completely broke down, the ratepayers 
having declined to support the experi- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) promised 
would adequately deal with the griev- 
ances, under which it was admitted a 
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most deserving body of men suffered. 
They had been told that, within some 
definite number of years, the position 
of these men had been very consider- 
ably improved. To a certain degree, 
no doubt, it had; but only from the 
point of starvation and disgrace. It 
had been improved, but had not as yet 
reached the level of justice. It was the 
old story, for, like all English legislation, 
the grievances were not redressed, but 
were dealt with in the usual peddling, 
piecemeal fashion, which satisfied no- 
body. The system which had been 
adopted by the Government of that 
country, in dealing with Irish affairs, 
had been always of that piecemeal cha- 
racter, which satisfied nobody. Itwasa 
little patch here and a little patch there, 
wasting the time of Parliament and 
breaking the hearts of the unfortunate 
people who had been kept all this time 
waiting for justice. He had heard their 
condition contrasted with that of the 
Police, both with regard to salaries and 
pensions, and he felt compelled to say 
that the case afforded a true indication 
of the whole system of British rule in 
Ireland. The positionmight be summed 
up with these words—they petted the 
policemen and they starved the teachers. 
The Government had had their reward 
for all this. The men whom they had 
trained to bludgeon their fellow-coun- 
trymen had been rewarded ; whilst those 
who were intrusted with the enlighten- 
ing, educating, and moral training of 
the children, had been despised and 
neglected. One of the chief features of 
the case was that these teachers were 
not paid on a similar scale to the teachers 
in England and Scotland. Liberals 
thought nothing of giving £30,000 to 
an Admiral who had performed the 
noble feat of bombarding an almost 
defenceless town; but they begrudged 
the Irish teachers the moderate grants 
they justly claimed. If they had Home 
Rule in Ireland, this meritorious class of 
men would be treated in a very different 
manner. Why should the Irish teachers, 
who produced good results, be under- 
paid at least 50 per cent to the amount 
given to English and Scotch teachers? 
It was of no use to say that some of the 
emolument of the teachers in England 
and Scotland was derived from sources 
other than the Exchequer; they were 
wealthy countries. It was a matter of 
proof that the Irish teachers did their 
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business as well as the Englishmen and 
the Scotchmen, and it was also a fact 
that the cost of living in Ireland was 
quite as high as in England and Scot- 
land. What encouragement was it to 
education in Ireland to use the teachers 
in such away? He protested against 
the system of delay, deceit, and disap- 
pointment that had been practised, by 
those who sat on the Treasury Bench 
and received large salaries, towards this 
poor and deserving class who had 
worthily performed their duties. Many 
of these unhappy men and women had 
to walk miles through the wet and the 
snow to reach their schoolhouses. The 
whole subject was a disgrace to the Go- 
vernment, who were bound in honour to 
do something at once to alleviate the 
condition of these deserving people. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the lower em- 
ployés of the Post Office and these Na- 
tional School teachers were the worst 
treated officials in Ireland, and their 
condition contrasted very unfavourably 
with the emoluments received by other 
officers. The Government ought to in- 
troduce a measure upon a liberal basis 
which should put an end once for all to 
that discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
cordially joined with his hon. Colleagues 
in the advocacy of the claims of a class 
of men whose claims had been recog- 
nized by successive Governments, and 
whose grievances had not been remedied 
by any. He must say he had been very 
much disappointed with ths statement 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
the Irish teachers, who had been very 
moderate in their demands, would also 
be disappointed with the tone the right 
hon. Gentleman had adopted. He 
thought the anomalous position of the 
assistant teachers was well worthy the 
attention of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He also thought the right hon. 
Gentleman’s figures were entirely wrong, 
as he had included in them the normal 
establishments, the Metropolitan model 
schools, and the training establishments. 
As it was, the pay of the Trish teacher 
was only half of that of the English 
teacher. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the establishment of de- 
nominational Training Colleges, which 
had done much to meet the wishes of the 
vast mass of the Oatholic people of Ire- 
land, and he believed valuable results 
would follow the taking that step. He 
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complained of the niggardly system 
under which the Irish Teachers’ Pension 
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tion of Ireland a rate of 1d. in the 
| pound would produce £70,000, which 
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Fund was administered, under which | would increase the salaries of the teachers 
the fund had been increased some | by about £7 per head. But a compul- 


£59,000, by unexpended interest, while 
the teachers themselves were obliged to 
contribute largely to the fund out of their 
scanty incomes. Another point was, 
that was a great grievance on the school 


school materials for their pupils out of 
their own funds, and wait to be recouped 
for their outlay by the desultory pay- 
ment for them by the parents. They 
applied to have the usual trade allowance 
of 10 per cent made to them, to cover 
any loss they might sustain; but their 
application was passed by with contempt. 
There were several other matters which 
rankled in the minds of the teachers, 
showing them they had nothing to ex- 
pect from this Administration, and it 
was impossible that their feelings to- 
wards the Government which treated 
them in such an illiberal manner should 
not be reflected in the teaching of their 
pupils. That was perhaps the best 
feature in the whole matter, as it was 
an earnest of the next generation being 
imbued with a strong national feeling. 
Mr. EUGENE COLLINS said,: he 
thought that it had been admitted on 
all sides that the condition of the Na- 
tional School teachers in Ireland was an 
unsatisfactory one as regarded their re- 
muneration, their residences, and their 
pensions, and that they should not be 
allowed to remain so any longer than 
was possible. He dissented, however, 
from the mode in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had brought forward his own views 
before the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had argued the subject ably and 
moderately, but from a point of view 
that did not apply to the condition of 
Ireland. In his (Mr. Oollins’s) view, 
there should be such a reform of the 
Educational Department in that country 
instituted as would make it a representa- 
tive Body, and bring it into unison with 
the views of the people. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted statistics showing 
how much pupils paid in this country as 
compared with Ireland, while the real 
business before them was to see how far 
it was possible to improve the condition 
of the teachers. In his opinion, a com- 


pulsory rate for the payment of the 
teachers was a necessity. On the valua- 
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| sory rate could not be levied in Ireland 
| 80 as to give satisfaction, unless a board 
| were constituted that would represent 
'the views of the people. 
| tion, the Government could be induced 
teachers that they had to provide the | 


If, in addi- 


to supplement that £70,000 by an equi- 
valent sum, the pay of each teacher 
would be increased by £14. Whether 
the rate he proposed should be a na- 
tional, a county, or a Union rate, was a 
matter which could be discussed after- 
wards. He would advise the Govern- 
ment to agree to the general proposition 
of the Motion, but without committing 
themselves to immediate action. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, when he came to 
consider this question after he came 
into Office, adopted an attitude which 
he must now see upon reflection would 
result in leaving the question unsettled, 
and the admittedly just claims of the 
poor people unadjusted for a number of 
years tocome. It must be very evident 
to the right hon. Gentleman, upon the 
whole course and tone of this debate, 
that it was hopeless to expect that the 
suggestion which he had made for the 
settlement of this question—namely, that 
the Irish Members should agree to a 
compulsory rate in aid of the salaries of 
the National School teachers being levied 
upon the Irish Unions—that it was quite 
hopeless to expect that such a propo- 
sition as that would ever be acceded to. 
Unless, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was likely to find himself in a 
position to force a Bill, providing this 
settlement of the question, through the 
House in the teeth of the opposition he 
would meet from the Irish Benches, 
there were only two other courses open 
to him—either the just and universally 
admitted claims of the National School 
teachers with regard to increased sala- 
ries, improved residences, and a better 
system of pensions would have to re- 
main unsettled, or else some rate in aid 
would have to be provided out of the 
Imperial Treasury. So long as they 
allowed them no local representative in- 
stitutions in Ireland it was perfectly 
impossible for the Irish Members to 
agree that compulsory rates should be 
levied upon the Irish ratepayers to 
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supply the admitted deficiencies in the 
aries of these teachers. On the other 
hand, he could very well imagine that 
if a system of local government were 
adopted in the Irish counties, some plan 
or arrangement might be devised by 
which this difficulty with regard to local 
contributions might be got over; but in 
the present aspect of affairs, with the 
Board of Guardians as the only Body 
in the slightest degree approaching a 
representative capacity in the Irish 
counties and cities, it was impossible 
for them to consent to the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman. What he 
wanted to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
was this—whether, in the meanwhile, 
until these local representative institu- 
tions were introduced in Ireland, which 
they were so long expecting, and which 
they might hope to obtain in the ordi- 
nary course of things after a few years 
—what he wanted to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman was, whether they were really 
to take it as finally and definitely stated 
that nothing was to be done for these 
unfortunate men in Ireland? Mean- 
while, a large body of teachers whose 
claims were admittedly just were neg- 
lected, and their salaries were, upon an 
average, much lower than either the 
English or Scotch teachers. They were 
now living on an average salary of only 
£57 a-year; and he would further ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered that it was right that a large 
proportion of the National School teachers 
in Ireland should continue to exist on a 
salary of less than 30s. a-week? The 
increasing paucity of candidates for 
teacherships showed how serious the 
matter was becoming. Had this been a 
— of increasing the pay of the 
onstabulary, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would have found no difficulty 
in applying for an extra grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer; but he refused to 
do so in this case, although there could 
be no question that a greater back debt 
existed in respect of education than with 
regard to any other matter. There was 
nothing in the past dealings of the Eng- 
lish Government with Ireland which did 
them more discredit. They had deli- 
berately in past times, by penal laws 
and coercive legislation, prevented the 
Irish youth from obtaining the advan- 
tages of legislation, and that should be 
taken into account by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had inherited, to some 
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extent, the odium which attached in 
this matter to the English Government 
and the people of England. He be- 
lieved it was quite impossible for the 
right hon. Gentleman to maintain the 
position which he had taken up that 
evening, and that before many months, 
in consequence of that debate and others 
that would follow, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be obliged to make sonie 
other proposition than that made that 
evening. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 63 ; Noes 
61: Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 202.) 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” again pro- 
posed. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIO BILLS— 
UNPRINTED BILLS— 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WARTON, on rising to call 
attention to the possibility of Bills 
being read a second time in this House 
before they were printed, said, that he 
was precluded, by the Rules of the 
House, from moving the Resolution 
which he had placed upon the Paper, 
and which was to the effect— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, no 
Bill should be read a second time unless it has 
been printed, excepting a Bill brought in by a 
Minister of the Crown, and then only if and 
after such Minister shall have stated in this 
House that such Bill relates to a matter of 
urgent public importance.” 


In justification of the action he had 
taken he would refer to the case of a 
Bill which was introduced this Session 
by an hon. Member below the Gang- 
way, and which was actually read a 
second time before it was drafted, and 
he observed that other instances of a 
similar kind had fallen under his notice. 
The present Speaker, and also his Pre- 
decessor in the Chair, had ruled that 
there was nothing to prevent such a 
proceeding. He would not occupy the 
time of the House any longer, as he 
hoped the Government would do what 
they could to prevent the repetition of 
what he considered a scandal by giving 
effect to the terms of his Resolution. 
Mr. DODSON said, he must com- 
mence by thanking the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Warton) for the 
courteous manner in which he had 
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brought this matter forward. He had 
brought forward a case of more force 
than anticipated, for he (Mr. Dodson) 
had only been aware of one Bill having 
been read a second time without being 
printed. The hon. and learned Member 
had, however, drawn attention to other 
eases; and, of course, they were all 
violations of the unwritten, and of 
what was generally supposed to be the 
invariable practice of the House. A 
roceeding of that kind amounted, in 
Peet, to a breach of the received custom 
of the House, although there was no 
express Rule prohibiting it. All Bills 
were printed; but there were some 
—Ways and Means Bills, for instance 
—which were not circulated for ob- 
vious reasons. It was quite possible, 
under circumstances of pressure—al- 
though he did not know of a case— 
that a Ways and Means Bill might 
have been read a second time before it 
was printed. A case of that kind, how- 
ever, would come under the exception 
for which the hon. and learned Member 
had provided in his Resolution, for the 
reason that such a measure must neces- 
sarily be in the charge of a Minister of 
the Crown. The proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member would require care- 
ful consideration before it could be 
adopted, because it would really tend to 
relax the practice of the House rather 
than to maintain it. If the hon. and 
learned Member made out any objection 
to the existing practice in the case of 
the Ways and Means Bills, no doubt his 
hon. Friends at the Treasury would be 
glad to consider the matter. With 
this assurance he trusted the hon. and 
learned Member would be satisfied. 
Cotone, KING-HARMAN said, that, 
in his short experience of the House, he 
had known three cases in which Bills had 
been read a second time without having 
been printed. He could give the names 
of these Bills, but he preferred not to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IIT.—Law anv Justice. 


(1.) £66,837, to complete the sum for 
County Court Officers, &c., Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, that on this Vote 
the Prime Minister would be able to 
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answer a question which he (Mr. Healy) 
had put concerning the possible future 
employment of Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 

Mr. GLADSTONEsaid, he had written 
to Lord Spencer on the subject, but had 
not yet received a reply; and, conse- 
quently, was not yet able to deal with 
the matter. It was understood, he 
thought, that the Question was to be 
answered on Monday. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £99,980, to complete the sum for 
Prisons, Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, that on this Vote 
a pledge had been given by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland last year which 
did not appear to have been carried out. 
The Government, during the Phonix 
Park trials, made some rules as to prison 
discipline which were much more strict 
than those obtaining in England; and 
the right hon. Gentleman had promised 
that the rules, particularly those regulat- 
ing visits to prisoners, should be eonsi- 
dered with a view to their revision. The 
matter seemed to be left entirely in the 
hands of the Governors of the gaols. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he regretted 
he could not say whether the Report of 
the Prisons Commission, which had just 
been unanimously agreed to, referred to 
this subject or not. 

Mr. HEALY said, that what had oc- 
curred was this. In the month of May, 
in the period to which he had referred, 
the Government made Rules, and laid 
them on the Table of the House, 30 
days being required to elapse after that 
before they came into force. Previously, 
every prisoner had been entitled to re- 
ceive certain periodical visits ; but under 
these Rules such visits were only to take 
place at the discretion of the Governor 
of the gaol. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that unless 
something had been done by the Prison 
Commissioners during the present Ses- 
sion, he could not say that any step had 
been taken in the matter. It certainly 
appeared to him unsatisfactory that the 
question should be left to the Governors 
of gaols. It ought to be in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. HEALY said, he regarded the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement as 
very satisfactory. When he was in 
prison, he had found the Governor of 
the gaol a very excellent and obliging 
person; but he did not think that, gene- 
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rally speaking, it was safe to entrust 
these powers to such officials, and some 
alteration ought to be made in the 
Rules. 

Mr. DEASY said, he wished to know 
whether it was intended to accede to the 
request of the Corporation of the City 
of Cork to permit them to appoint one 
or two justices to visit the male prison 
of that city, in order to hear any com- 
plaints the prisoners might have to make 
as to their treatment? The request 
was a very reasonable one, and should 
be granted, in view of the fact that 
serious complaints had been made re- 
garding the prison, and unpleasant facts 
had been revealed in connection with it. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Wa ker) said, he was 
sensible of the evil the hon. Gentleman 
referred to, and it had occupied, and 
was still occupying, the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. At present the 
law did not permit the visitation the 
hon. Member desired to see instituted— 
it could not be done under the 24th 
section of the Prisons Act—but, in a 
Bill recently brought in, power was 
given to the Lord Lieutenant to alter 
the rule regarding the visiting justices 
of prisons. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £51,944, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Ex- 
penses of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
in Ireland.” 


Mr. MOORE said, he was sorry to be 
obliged to stand for a few moments be- 
tween the Committee and this Vote; 
but he felt bound to eall attention to 
the fact that there had been of late a 
good deal of unpleasant feeling existing 
in regard to the action of the Govern- 
ment in connection with industrial 
schools in Ireland. There could be no 
doubt that within the past 12 months, 
at least, the Government had obstructed 
the development of Irish industrial 
schools in every way in their power. A 
comparison between the English and 
Irish industrial schools would show 
that the latter were not at all liberally 
treated. Ever since the beginning of 
this year—indeed, even further back 
than that—every attempt to extend the 
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industrial school system in Ireland had 
been met by a determined and resolute 
resistance on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Almost every application 
made to the Government by those in- 
terested in the matter, however reason- 
able, was met in a most arbitrary spirit, 
and one of the most arbitrary refusals 
had been that in the Ballinasloe case, 
The managers of the school there had 
been most anxious to have it turned into 
an Industrial Institution, and had made 
application to the Government with that 
object; but—certainly up to three or 
four weeks ago—no answer had been 
received. No more proper application 
could be made than was made in this 
Ballinasloe case, and that the matter was 
deserving of attention was evident from 
the fact that there was not a single in- 
dustrial school in the Province of Con- 
naught. At Letterfrack, a large sum of 
money had been subscribed for the pur- 
pose of forming an industrial school, 
and yet nothing had been done, although 
he could not say that the Government 
had absolutely refused the application 
in this case. The case of Tipperary, 
also, had been neglected. In that case, 
a large sum of money had been sub- 
scribed for the extension of the existing 
building, so as to provide for the accom- 
modation of a larger number of chil- 
dren, and the Government had only 
sanctioned the maintenance of 64 chil- 
dren, whereas the building was capable 
of maintaining double that number. In 
such cases as these, he thought the Go- 
vernment should only be too ready to 
recognize and encourage local effort. A 
great and important work, substantial 
in its effects, was being carried on by 
these schools, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would do all they possibly could 
to support them. 

Coroner COLTHURST said, he 
wished to be quite fair on the subject, 
and to admit that the limitation was not 
imposed without some reason, because 
there could be no doubt that there was 
a much larger percentage of children in 
proportion to the industrial school ac- 
commodation in Ireland than there was 
in England. That fact was to be ac- 
counted forin this way. In Ireland they 
were not, as in England, any Poor Law 
schools where children were brought 
up and educated. In Scotland, where 
the people had always made good use 
of their opportunities, they did not want 
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Poor Law schools—they had all their 

oorer children in industrial schools. 
But this limitation was especially hard 
in the case of Ireland, because it was 
not placed upon the schools according 
to their merits; it was, he believed, 
fixed on a certain day, in 1879, when 
the number of children in every school 
was taken without any reference what- 
ever to the size of the school, the 
amount of school accommodation, or the 
place where the school was situate. The 
consequence was that this anomaly was 
created—that in some places they were 
over-supplied with schools for girls ; 
which in other places were absolutely 
deficient, just as his hon. Friend had 
pointed out with regard to board 
schools. That matter had been brought 
very forcibly before the Commission on 
which he sat asa Member. That Com- 
mission, of which he was a Member, 
made recommendations which they be- 
lieved would meet the case, at the same 
time insuring due caution in the ad- 
ministration in order to prevent the ad- 
mission of children to the schools who 
ought not to be admitted. They also 
recommended that there should be no 
limitation beyond the size and accom- 
modation of the school subject to the 
control of a Secretary of State. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Moore) would, however, 
find that question treated in detail in the 
Report of the Commission. There was 
another hindrance to the working of the 
system in Ireland—namely the uncer- 
tainty of contributions. In England, 
contributions were voluntary as in Ire- 
land. In England, he did not suppose 
there was a Town Council which did not 
contribute a fair sum towards industrial 
schools; but in Ireland it was entirely 
different. As the Committee would be 
aware, it was the Grand Juries and Cor- 
porations which contributed in Ireland, 
and these only to the extent of a 1s. or 
1s. 6d. a-week, per head, of the children ; 
while the Grand Juries of the South 
Riding of Tipperary and of Queen’s 
County refused to give a single 6d. to- 
wards the expense of industrial schools. 
The managers, as his hon. Friend had 
pointed out, had not, in consequence, 
sufficient income to carry on the work. 
Thus the only school in his county was 
that in the City of Cork, in which he 
was personally interested, which the 
Committee would perceive was a totally 
inadequate provision for a population 
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of 500,000 Catholics. He believed that 
all Catholic opposition would disappear, 
if only the limitation complained of were 
taken away, and the other recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were carried 
out. Further, he thought, although 
some persons had a great objection to 
compulsory contribution, that the con- 
tributions should be made constant, 
without which he believed that the re- 
quirements of the industrial system could 
not be carried out in Ireland. Finally, 
he hoped his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would take the re- 
commendations of the Commission into 
his careful consideration, and, if legisla- 
tion was to follow, as he understood it 
would in the case of England, that it 
would follow speedily. 

Mr. MARUM said he should like to 
supplement the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Colonel Colthurst), whose statement with 
regard to the Grand Juries was perfectly 
true. He himself had committed two chil- 
dren to an industrial school, objecting to 
sending them toa reformatory, wherethey 
would be treated as prisoners and con- 
victs. The managers declined to receive 
the children. He employed counsel, and 
the matter was contested ; but such was 
the law thatthe Grand Jury of the Queen's 
County refused to give any capitation 
grant for the juveniles committed to an 
industrial school. The Grand Jury of 
that county consisted of 22 Protestant 
and one Catholic gentlemen. Now the 
result of this was that when the children 
were released they were unable to get 
any employment, and were consequently 
thrown upon society; those who were 
interested in them could not get them 
admission into any situation. The mere 
statement of thiscase ought to be sufficient 
to teach the Government that a reform 
of the existing system was urgently re- 
quired. ‘Ihe natural solution of the 
question was, in his opinion, that power 
should be given to magistrates to compel 
the managers to admit juveniles com- 
mitted to industrial schools, and that the 
Grand Juries should be compelled to pay 
for them. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said that any 
change that the administration might 
require—that would restore the indus- 
trial schools in Ireland to their proper 
use of receiving children committed by 
the magistrates—must meet with the 
hearty concurrence of Her Majesty’s 
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Government. He did not think the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) had 
brought forward any argument to show 
that there was any great laxity of ad- 
ministration; but, at all events, there 
was a very different idea in the minds of 
those connected with industrial schools 
in Ireland from that with regard to the 
schools in England. In Ireland, every 
child sent to an industrial school was 
paid for by the Government at the rate 
of 5s. a-week; whereas in England a 
majority of children were paid for at 
rates varying between 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
a-week, 6s. a-week being paid for boys 
sent to training ships. The fact of the 
matter was that the ideas which prevailed 
in Ireland with regard to industrial 
schools were so very different from those 
in England that it was necessary to have 
some limit, and the question was as to 
what that limit should be. Ought it to 
be an arbitrary limit of number, such 
as had been laid down; or a limit on 
the freedom of committal by the magis- 
trates? He very much preferred the 
latter, if it could be carried out; and if 
there was legislation on this subject next 
year, as he hoped there would be, he 
would certainly help his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Colthurst) in trying to get 
Ireland included, and in trying also to 
get the recommendation in Section 24 of 
the Report of the Commission, of which 
his hon. and gallant Friend was a Mem- 
ber, applied to that country. He thought 
the schools in question should be, as far 
as possible, kept to their proper and 
legitimate object—namely, that of pro- 
viding the children for whom they were 
intended with some place in which they 
could be properly brought up. He 
spoke of orphans, destitute children, and 
beggars, wandering about without a 
home, and likely to follow the footsteps 
of the habitual criminal. If it were 
possible to confine the committals of 
children to these schools to that class, he 
should certainly be glad to make the 
limit one of limitation of committals and 
not of number. If children committed 
could be confined to the classes specified 
in the Acts, there would be less reason 
for restriction; but other classes were 
sent into the schools, and, without giving 
the name either of the school or the 
manager, he might mention to the Com- 
mittee that a case had been brought 
before his notice in which a manager 
wanted to change a school which pro- 
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vided for children of one sex into a 


school for the other sex. He wrote to 
the manager, and he replied that he 
found the children were improper objects, 
and he had sent them all home to their 
parents. Hon. Members would, he 
thought, allow that the case had given 
him a considerable amount of work. He 
should be glad if this vexed question 
could be settled by legislation in the 
course of next year. 

Mr. WARTON asked for an explana- 
tion of the decrease with regard to the 
estimated extra receipts from parents of 
children sent to reformatory and indus- 
trial schools; the amount received last 
year being £1,350, and this year only 
£1,150. Hethought the comparatively 
speaking large difference of £200 ought 
to be explained. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman answered 
the question of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) should like to 
urge on the attention of the Govern- 
ment a point which had been impressed 
upon it by the Inspector of Reformatory 
Schools for some years past in his annual 
Report. It was a matter of the greatest 
consequence to the unfortunate children 
that they should receive some protection 
when they left the schools. The period of 
their discharge was, of course, most im- 
portant in view of their future welfare. 
When they were discharged from the 
reformatory, they were particularly liable 
to all sorts of temptations and dangers, 
and to fall into the hands of the crimi- 
nal class. He complained that the 
money which was given in England 
towards meeting the cost incurred in 
connection with children after their 
liberation was not also given in the case 
of Ireland. It was not necessary to 
emphasize the importance of this point, 
because it was perfectly clear that an 
allowance of this kind would enable 
boys to escape from those dangers at 
the outset of their industrial career 
which certainly brought down a great 
number of them to the ranks of erime. 
There was no reason why Irish reforma- 
tories and industrial schools should be 
treated differently from similar insti- 
tutions in England. Now, that the 
question had been raised in the House, 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) would 
give it the attention it deserved, 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, the point 
raised was one of great importance ; but 
it was one which must « considered 
with the whole question of reformatory 
and industrial schools by the Royal 
Commission. As to extra receipts, he 
had only to say that, unfortunately, ex- 
perience had shown them that the esti- 
mate of extra receipts made last year 
was too liberal. The present estimate 
corresponded more exactly with what 
might be expected to be realized now. 
He could not help thinking that the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) was 
under a misapprehension with regard to 
the scale of payment of Inspectors in 
England and Ireland. Sir John Len- 
taigne received a salary of £400. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools, he 
should be sorry to let it be supposed 
that the feeling with regard to the want 
of subsidization for Irish industrial 
schools was confined to Irish Members. 
English Members felt the want quite as 
strongly as Irish Members; and he 
hoped that, at no distant time, the Irish 
Government would find it in their power 
to make some greater provision for the 
Irish schools. The Commission were 
very much struck with what many of the 
schools were doing, and they would be 
very glad if the schools were extended. 
While he thought there was room 
for improvement in English industrial 
schools, much more was needed to be 
done in the industrial schools of Ireland. 

Mr. MOORE said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) would allow him to cor- 
rect him. Sir John Lentaigne’s salary 
as Inspector of Schools was only £300 
a-year; the additional £100 a-year was 
granted him bythe Duke of Marlborough 
on his retirement from the Prison Board, 
and was strictly personal to himself. He 
(Mr. Moore) was sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan) alluded again to 
the comparison between England and 
Ireland. It was very easy to go into 
comparisons. Perhaps Ireland had been 
generously treated in respect to her in- 
dustrial schools, and it was perhaps true 
that the Irish industrial schools were 
much ahead of similar institutions in 
England. But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a little comparison of 
the expenditure in other Departments he 
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would not have found the advantage on 
the side of Ireland. In the matter of the 
training of teachers, for instance, Ireland 
did not receive her fair proportion of 
grant from the State. He did not under 
stand the policy of the Irish Government 
in respect of industrial schools, which 
had been a source of great benefit to the 
poorer classes. He moved to reduce the 
Vote by £1. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Is the hon. Mem- 
ber serious ? 

Mr. MOORE: If it would be more 
convenient, I will move to reduce the 
Vote by £100. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £51,844, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for the Expenses of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools in Ire- 
land.’’— (Mr. Moore.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 20; 
Noes 66: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 203.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the hour 
(12.45) was still early; and, therefore, 
he proposed to take a few of the non- 
contentious Votes. They had to meet 
again at 12 o’clock, and, in consequence, 
he would not take anything that would 
occupy much time. He proposed, in the 
first place, to take the Votes for the 
National Gallery, and a few other Votes 
in Class IV. 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, 
AND ART. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘““That a sum, not exceeding £13,143, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the National Gallery.” 


Str ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) if he could give the 
Committee any explanation with regard 
to an erection that had been put up out- 
side the National Gallery? To what 
purpose was the building to be devoted ; 
if the cost of the building was intended 
to be defrayed by Parliament; and for 
what length of time that most unsightly 
erection was to remain to disfigure what 
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‘was very properly considered the finest 
site in Europe ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, the building had been placed there 
by the desire of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, in order that photo- 
graphs might be taken of certain pic- 
turesin the Gallery. It had been found 
that the light in the‘Gallery itself was 
not sufficiently good to admit of proper 
photographs being taken. The building 
would be removed at the end of two 
months. He did not think the public 
would raise any serious objection to the 
building under the circumstances. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: What will be 
the expense ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I believe 
the whole thing is a private enterprize. 

Mr. WARTON said, he protested 
against the manner in which the Esti- 
mates were now being taken. He was 
sure that the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Coope), who entertained a 
strong feeling with regard to the open- 
ing of the National Gallery in the even- 
ing, would have been present had he 
had the slightest idea that the Vote 
would be taken that night. He (Mr. 
Warton) was of opinion that there 
should always be a clear understanding 
what Votes would be taken at a particu- 
lar Sitting, in which case time would 
not be wasted in considering which Votes 
should be taken, and which should not. 
Upon this particular Vote he had to 
complain ; and he was sorry he had to do 
so in the absence of the only person who 
could give him an answer on the sub- 
ject—namely, the hon. Member for East 
Cumberland (Mr. G. J. Howard), that 
there was no accommodation of a certain 
kind in the National Gallery. In the 
Louvre in Paris, and in other great pic- 
ture galleries, proper accommodation 
was provided. He had himself been in- 
convenienced by the absence of accom- 
modation of the nature he referred to 
in the National Gallery. It was per- 
fectly disgraceful that in this country 
there should be a Puritanical objection 
to recognizing the necessity of what 
vitally affected life. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he knew the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Coope) took a great interest in 
lengthening the time during which the 
National Gallery was open to the public. 
The question was not an unimportant 
one ; but it belonged strictly to Class I., 
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where the buildings for the National 
Gallery were provided for, and not to 
this class, which dealt solely with pic- 
tures. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was 
another matter which ought not to be 
passed over in silence, and that was the 
small amount of room there was to see 
the pictures. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
matter which can be dealt with under 
this Vote. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the Prime 
Minister gave a distinct pledge the other 
day that the Votes should be taken seria- 
tim. Of course, if the Committee de- 
cided to jump over several Votes, and 
take a particular Vote, it was all very 
well; but he thought that, in view of 
the pledge of the Prime Minister, they 
ought to take the Votes in their order. 
The Committee ought to be very careful 
what they did; because, if it did not 
now. it might on a future occasion, lead 
to great inconvenience to take Votes out 
of their regular order. It was not fair, 
at 1 o’clock in the morning, to jump over 
Votes, in opposition to the assurance of 
the Prime Minister. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he quite con- 
curred with the right hon. Baronet that 
the Votes ought not to be taken out of 
their order unless the Committee was so 
agreed. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: We have not 
been asked. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
was before the Committee. [Mr. War- 
ton: Progress!] He really thought 
that, at that time of the year, they were 
consulting the convenience aad interests 
of the Committee in taking now those 
Votes which did not involve matters of 
dispute, deferring to another Sitting the 
contentious Votes. ; 

Mr. KENNY asked why, if the Votes 
were non-contentious, they should not be 
taken a couple of days hence? It was 
highly inconvenient to take the Votes 
out of the regular order. No one had 
the slighest idea that this Vote would 
be taken that night. It was extremely 
desirable that some system should be 
devised, by which the Votes which had 
been taken should be enumerated for the 
guidance of Members, say, in the Paper 
showing the Orders of the Day. Only 
that night an hon. Member asked if a 
certain Vote had been taken, or was to 
be taken; but no one could tell him. It 
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was subsequently ascertained that the 
Vote had been taken out of its proper 
order, the result of which was that the 
hon. Gentleman was prevented from 
raising a point in which he was in- 
terested. Nothing would be gained by 
endeavouring to take this Vote to-night ; 
indeed, it was evident time would be 
saved if the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) put 
the Vote down for to-morrow. Itwasvery 
inconvenient that hon. Members should 
be kept there late that night, because 
they were required to assemble again at 
12 o’clock, with the possibility of their 
sitting into Sunday morning. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would move to 
report Progress. He considered that 
the Government, which represented the 
majority of the House, were bound by 
the pledge given by the Prime Minister. 
He (Mr. Biggar) had known many a 
squabble to arise upon the endeavour to 
— a few non-contentious Votes at a 
ate hour of the night. When such an 

endeavour was made, it generally hap- 
pened that there was a lot of talk about 
the desirability of reporting Progress, 
and the result was that very little pro- 
gress was really made. If the Votes had 
been put down for the next day, in all 
probability they would have been taken 
with arun. To come back, however, to 
the primary point, he really could not 
see on what ground the Government ad- 
vised the Committee to act in contradic- 
tion of the pledge given by the Prime 
Minister. It was quite possible that not 
one of the Votes which were called 
contentious would be so. He did not 
wish time to be occupied unnecessarily ; 
indeed, he should like the House to ad- 
journ for the holidays at the earliest 
possible moment. At the same time, 
some hon. Members interested in this 
Vote might have stayed away in conse- 
quence of the pledge of the Prime Mi- 
nister ; and, therefore, he moved to re- 
port Progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Wr. 
Biggar.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 18; 
Noes 56: Majority 38.—(Div. List, 
No. 204.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. GRAY said, he must move that 
the Chairman do leave the Chair; but 
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he merely wished to make a suggestion. 
A considerable number of Votes had 
been passed; but the Return in the 
hands of hon. Members did not show 
what Votes remained to be passed; and 
he hoped that next Session the Govern- 
ment would improve that Return, so 
that it should show each week the Votes 
that had been passed, and the Votes 
that remained to be passed. The Re- 
turn would then be of real use to Mem- 
bers, and he did not think it would in- 
volve any real additional expense or 
trouble. For the convenience of the 
Committee he made this suggestion, 
which, if adopted, would, he believed, 
prevent a good deal of difficnlty. He 
begged to move, formally, that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Gray.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought it would probably prevent mis- 
understanding if the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) would state in what order he 
intended—without making an absolute 
promise—to take the Votes to-morrow ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, that 
he proposed to take the Constabulary 
Vote first, and then proceed with the 
remaining Votes inClassIV. As to the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Gray), the Return was not 
prepared under his authority; but he 
would see what could be done. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Captain AYLMER asked, whether 
any arrangement had been come to re- 
specting the Duke of Marlborough’s 
pictures ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
point out that there was nothing in this 
Vote to show what was the cost of pro- 
ducing the catalogues in the National 
Gallery. He would ask whether there 
was any means of ascertaining the cost ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think the sale of the catalogues paid 
the cost of their production; but they 
would come under the Stationery Vote. 
No arrangement had been come to re- 
specting the Marlborough pictures. 

Mr. WARTON complained of the 
contemptuous treatment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Maidstone (Captain 
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Aylmer) by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and said it would be a national 
loss if these pictures were allowed to go 
from the country. There was no other 
country in Europe that would not pay 
any price for them ; and probably some 
American millionaire would buy what 
ought to belong to the nation. It would 
probably be a long time before another 
such opportunity as this would be pre- 
sented, and considering the action of the 
Government a disgrace he should move 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. 
Warton.) 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
would recommend the Secretary to the 
Treasury not to proceed with this Vote, 
considering that the House would meet 
again in a few hours for a Saturday 
Sitting. By persevering, the hon. Gentle- 
man was only inflicting prolonged agony 
on those Members who would have to be 
here again when the House met. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to make an appeal to the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Hartington). 
He understood the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury to say, in 
reply to the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
that Class III. would be taken on Fri- 
day, Class IV. on Saturday, Class V. on 
Monday, and Class VI. on Monday. 
That was the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and he (Sir Robert Peel) wished 
to ask the noble Marquess if he did not 
see the expediency and justice, after the 
statement of the Prime Minister, of 
taking the Votes seriatim, and that with 
Class III. the Estimates should cease 
for to-night, Friday ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the right hon. Baronet’s recollec- 
tion was not very accurate. His hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) had given no distinct 
pledge, but had only made suggestions 
as to the order in which the Votes should 
be taken. The Government had hoped 
that the Irish Constabulary Vote would 
be concluded that night, and they were 
endeavouring to carry out the indication 
given as to the Votes. With respect to 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), his 
impression was that the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, or the Prime Minister— 
one of them, certainly—had made astate- 
ment respecting these pictures, and had 
said all that could be said on the subject. 
More than had been said could not be 
stated. He hoped the Motion to report 
Progress would not be pressed. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he would 
join in the appeal of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) to the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Warton) not 
to press his Motion; although he thought 
some little ground had been given for 
the Motion by the way in which the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had treated the question of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Maidstone 
(Captain Aylmer) respecting the Marl- 
borough pictures. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there was 
nothing further to be stated on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was 
aware that that was the state of the 
case; but he wanted to point out that 
these pictures had created a great deal 
of interest, not only inside, but outside 
this House; and he thought that if the 
Government would give an assurance 
that this matter was under careful con- 
sideration, and that they would do their 
best to secure some of the pictures, that 
would give great relief and satisfaction. 
Some of these pictures, it was acknow- 
ledged by all acquainted with the subject, 
were of the highest value, and could not 
be rivalled ; and although those who took 
great interest in such matters did not 
oceupy so much time as Irish Members 
did when they had a grievance, that was 
no reason why they should not receive 
courtesy from the Government. If some 
such assurance were given.as he had 
suggested, he thought the Committee 
might allow the Vote to be taken. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was dissatisfied 
with the reply of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,607, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the National Portrait Gal- 


lery.”’ 
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Mr. WARTON said, that, as several 
hon. Members had left the House, on 
the understanding that the Votes in 
Class IV. would be taken to-morrow, 
he felt it his duty to move that Progress 
be reported. He believed that the Gen- 
tlemen he referred to had much to say 
upon this particular Vote. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had se- 
lected these Votes on account of their 
non-contentious character; he therefore 
trusted the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not press his Motion, but allow 
the Vote to be taken, as also the Votes 
for Learned Societies and the London 
University. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Motion to report 
Progress, on condition that the Vote for 
the London University was not taken 
in the absence of the hon. Baronet the 
President of the University. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscuEtt) said, the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Lubbock) was not Pre- 
sident of the University; he was a 
Member of the Senate; and, as he (Sir 
Farrer Herschell) was likewise one of 
that Body, he thought he should be able 
to answer any questions which might 
arise on the Vote. 4 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Captain AYLMER said, he would 
point out that the building in which the 
National portraits were deposited was 
by no means safe. It appeared to him 
that the pictures were exposed to danger 
both from the weather and from fire; 
and he would be glad to learn whether 
something could not be done to protect 
them. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
raised by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite (Captain Aylmer) had 
been over and over again under con- 
sideration. The Government looked 
upon the building as temporary only; 
and he (Mr. Courtney) would be glad 
to see the pictures removed to a place of 
greater safety. 

Capratn AYLMER said, it had been 
his intention to move a reduction of 
this Vote, unless the Government gave 
an assurance that the pictures would be 
removed to a place of safety ; but after 
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the intention expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Courtney) that they would be so re- 
moved, if possible, he would not do so. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
point out that the danger of fire to the 
pictures arose not only from the nature 
of the building in which they were de- 
posited, but from its proximity to the 
buildings of the Health Exhibition— 
that was to say, the temporary buildings 
that had been put up. He would ask 
whether extra precautions were taken in 
consequence of that proximity; and, if 
so, whether the cost incurred thereby 
would fall upon the Health Exhibition, 
or the National Portrait Gallery ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed 
that all necessary precautions were 
taken. The real danger to which the 
building was exposed arose from the 
fact that there was a spirit warehouse 
in its immediate vicinity. 

Carprain AYLMER said, that there 
had been a fire close by the building not 
many days ago. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £16,400, to complete the sum for 
Learned Societies and Scientific Investi- 
gation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, there was 
one point in relation to this Vote that 
he desired to bring before the Commit- 
tee. He referred to the question of 
meteorological observations. The Com- 
mittee would recollect that a good deal 
of discussion had taken place a few years 
ago with reference to the Meteorological 
Council. As he understood the position 
of that Body, at the present time, it was 
established for five years, at the termi- 
nation of which period its members 
would have to be re-appointed. A great 
deal of dissatisfaction had prevailed in 
many quarters as to the manner in which 
this Body distributed the money granted 
by Parliament; and it appeared that 
the Treasury instituted an inquiry into 
the subject, which had been fully dis- 
cussed. But the dissatisfaction had 
come up again, particularly with regard 
to the smallness of the sums devoted to 
meteorological work in Scotland. An 
important meteorological observatory 
had recently been established by private 
effort on Ben Nevis. And yet only 
£100 was allocated to it out of the 
£15,000 voted. Even this sum it was 
possible might be withdrawn, owing to 
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a petty quarrel between the English 
and Scottish authorities. The Scottish 
Meteorological Society, which did more 
work than any other meteorological 
body, had no representative on the 
Council, which was simply a Committee 
of the Royal Society of London. He 
would like to receive from the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney) an assurance that this matter 
would be looked into, in order that, 
after all that had been done, the best 
meteorological work done in the country 
lately should not be put aside and 
ignored by those who had the disposal 
of the funds voted by Parliament for 
the purpose. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
point out that the action of the Govern- 
ment towards the Meteorological Council 
had been the same as that with regard 
to all learned societies—that was to say, 
they did not interfere with the manner 
in which they distributed the funds 
placed at their disposal. They could 
not, therefore, intervene in the question 
between the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and the Meteorological Council. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, it had been 
recommended by the Treasury Depart- 
mental Commission that the Council, in 
its annual Report presented to Parlia- 
ment, should specify the way in which 
the money at their disposal was ex- 
pended. He thought that the House, 
having voted the funds, ought to see 
whether the money was properly 
spent. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he objected 
to the grant of £500 for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, which produced very 
small results. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that in this 
case he dissented entirely from the view 
taken by his hon. and gallant Friend 
who had just sat down (Captain Aylmer). 
He believed that no money was better 
spent than the £500 voted for the Royal 
Geographical Society, and that, consider- 
ing the value of the work done by the 
Society, the amount of the grant was 
very small. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £8,346, to complete the sum for 
the London University. 


House resumed. 


Supreme Court of 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 
Committee sit again Zo-morraw. 


Mr. Buchanan 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL [Lords.}—[Brx. 307.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 29th July. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 
gg 7 (Appeals in matters under 
0). 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he had been 
in communication with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), in 
relation to this clause and Clauses 8 and 
9, the Appeal Clauses of the Bill, and in 
deference to what he thought was the 
wish of the Committee he would consent 
to those clauses being struck out. 


Clause, with Clauses 8 and 9, severally 
struck out of the Bill accordingly. 


Clause 10 (Appeals from referees). 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had great doubt 
whether it was intended by his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
that this clause should also be struck 
out. It was not of the same class as the 
other clauses which had been struck out ; 
but if it was desired to omit the clause 
the omission could be effected on Report. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had had some 
communication with his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Hardinge Giffard) in regard 
to the Bill, and he was able to say that 
this was not one of the clauses the hon. 
and learned Gentleman desired to see 
struck out. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Judge may order trial by 
an official referee in certain cases). 


Mr. WHITLEY said, this ‘was a very 
objectionable clause, and he should have 
liked to see it struck out. If, however, 
he could not get some assistance from 
the Committee he should not put hon. 
Gentlemen to the trouble of dividing. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HErscHELL) said, he was quite 
aware that, in many quarters, there was 
some apprehension that if the clause re- 
mained in its present shape its opera- 
tion would be very objectionable ; but 
it must be seen that there was full power 
given to refer issues to referees. At the 
same time, in order to confine the clause 
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to cases where all parties consented, he 
proposed to amend it by omitting all the 
words from ‘‘and,” in line 31, to the 
word “ officers,” in line 36, inclusive. 


Supreme Court of 


Amendment proposed, in page I, to 
omit the words from ‘‘and,”’ in line 31, 
to “‘ officers,” in line 36, inclusive.—( J/r. 
Solicitor General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was not 
sure that the omission of these words 
would cure all the mischief of the clause. 
Perhaps the Law Officers would say 
whether, in their opinion, the Amend- 
ment would cover a case in which any of 
the parties were under disability. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHELL) said, there would 
be very rare cases—he hardly knew of 
any—in which parties to an action, who 
were under disabilities, would not con- 
sent. If there were, however, persons 
under disabilities whose consent could 
not be got, that would be a reason for a 
Judge to consider whether he should 
refer it. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he was quite 
content with the Amendment suggested 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 


Question put, and negatived ; words 
struck out accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 12 to 23, inclusive, agreed to. 
New Clauses. 


Mr. COURTNEY moved the insertion 
of the following Clause :— 
(Officers not to be employed without good ser- 

vice certificates—42 & 43 Vic. c. 78.) 

“The provisions of section twenty of ‘ The 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Offices) Act, 
1879, with respect to pensions under that Act 
shall, as regards appointments made after the 
commencement of this Act, extend to salaries 
under that Act.’’ 


Clause (Officers not to be employed 
without good service certificates—42 & 
43 Vic. c. 78, )—{ Mr. Courtney, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. WHITLEY propused the addi- 
— of the following clause after Clause 
2:— 
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(Trial of actions in district registries.) 

“ Nothing in this Act shall prevent the right © 
of ee to try actions in district registries, 
and to refer same to the district registrars when 
the parties so desire.’ 

_Clause (Trial of actions in district re- 
gistries,)\—(Mr. Whitley,)—brought up, 
and read tlie first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuert) said, he had no 
objection to offer to the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. HASTINGS proposed the addi- 
tion of the following Clause :— 
(Judges of county courts to have the same 
qualification as Queen’s Counsel.) 


* Judges of county courts shall have every 
qualification conferred on Her Majesty’s Coun- 
sel learned in the Law by the Act of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth Victoria, chapter 
twenty-five.’’ 


The hon. Member said, the object of the 
clause was to enable Judges of County 
Courts, whether Queen’s Counsel or not, 
to be placed on the Commissions of As- 
size for the purpose of assisting, if 
called upon, Judges in the performance 
of their civil and criminal duties. 


Clause (Judges of County Courts to 
have the same qualifications as Queen’s 
Counsel)—(Mr. Hastings,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. WARTON said, this was an ex- 
traordinary and grave proposal. By 
his clause, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hastings) suggested that County Court 
Judges, many of whom were not even 
Queen’s Counsel, should rank as Judges. 
He (Mr. Warton) felt it his duty to say 
that, judging from his own personal ex- 
perience, four out of every five County 
Court Judges were totally unfit to try 
Assize cases. He should like to know 
on whose suggestion the hon. Gentleman 
proposed the clause. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HErscuety) said, that he, on 
the contrary, thought that some of the 
County Court Judges were well fitted to 
try Assize cases. Some inconvenience 
had been found under the present rule, 
which provided that only Queen’s Coun- 
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sel should be deputed to assist a Judge 
in the trial of Assize cases, and it was 
suggested that, in some cases, it would 
be a public convenience if County Court 
Judges could be put in the Assize Com- 
mission. He trusted the clause would 
be adopted. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, he proposed 
the clause upon his own responsibility, 
knowing, as he did, many County Court 
Judges who were well qualified to try 
Assize cases. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would ask 
if the clause of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hastings) had really anything to do 
with the Bill under consideration? The 
Bill was one to amend the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act; but this clause 
related to County Court Judges. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueEtt) said, he thought 
this was a clause which distinctly came 
within the purview of the Bill, because 
the Bill dealt with Assizes, and regulated 
those who were to be put in the Com- 
mission of Assize. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Tut CHAIRMAN said, he must 
rule that the next two new clauses, 
standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Worcestershire (Mr. Hast- 
ings)—namely, 

(“No writ of mandamus or prohibition to 
issue to Judge or officer of county court, but 


persons aggrieved to have right of appeal as 
under the ‘ County Courts Act, 1875.’ ”’) 


and 


(‘The court or judge hearing such appeal 
may make order to do complete justice between 
parties, and direct as to costs.’’) 
could not be proposed, as they were not 
relevant to the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had received 
a letter from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), urging him (Mr. Warton) to 
move the new clause which stood in the 
hon. Gentleman’s name. He therefore 
begged to move the insertion of the 
following Clause :— 


(Vacations may be regulated by Order in 
Council.) 

‘‘ Her Majesty in Council may from time to 
time make, revoke, or modify orders regulating 
the vacations to be observed by the High Court 
of Justice and the High Court of Appeal, and 
in the offices of the said Courts respectively. 


The Solicitor General 
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“The provisions of section twenty-five of 
‘The Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1875,’ 
shall apply to every Order in Council made 
under this Act,” 

Clause—(Vacations may be regulated 
by Order in Council)—(Mr. Warton, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he sympathized 
a great deal with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) in his desire to 
regulate the Vacations for the public 
convenience; but he could not assent 
to this clause. The adoption of the 
clause would show a total want of con- 
fidence in those who now regulated the 
Vacations. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (CHAN- 
CERY EXAMINERS’ OFFICE) [coM- 
PENSATION ]. 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be ‘provided by 
Parliament, of compensation to persons holding 
the office of sworn clerk to the late Chancery 
Examiners, on the abolition of that office, un- 
der the *provisions of any Act of the present 
Session for amending the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Acts. 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 2nd August, 1884. 





The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Svuprry—considered in Committee 
—Crivm Service Estrmatres—Cxiass III.— 
Law AND Justice, Vote 29. 

Resolutions [August 1} reported. 
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QUESTION. 


— 6-———_ 
EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask what is to be the course of 
procedure to-day? I understand there 
was a conversation yesterday in the 
House from which it was inferred that 
the Prime Minister might be able, upon 
the Report of Supply, to make some 
statement with regard to the issue of 
the Conference. I shall be very much 
obliged if any Member of the Govern- 
ment—perhaps the Home Secretary— 
could tell us whether it is probable that 
such a statement will be made; and, if 
so, at what time it is probable that the 
progress of the Civil Service Estimates 
will be interrupted, and the Report of 
Supply taken ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I be- 
lieve the Conference is at this moment 
sitting, and it would be the desire of the 
Prime Minister to make an announce- 
ment as to its decision at the earliest 
possible time, in order to give the neces- 
sary information to the House; but, at 
the present moment, it is impossible for 
me to state at what time that informa- 
tion will be given. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
At what time will Progress be reported 
on the Civil Service Estimates? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid it would not be very judicious to 
make that statement; we had better 
reserve it. I think, from what the Prime 
Minister said the other day, there is no 
intention to carry on the proceedings to 
an unreasonable hour. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the Votes to be taken to-day 
would be confined to Class IV.; and 
whether Supplementary Estimates would 
not be taken ? 

Mr. COURTNEY replied that the 
Votes for to-day would be the Constabu- 
lary Vote and the Votes in Class IV., 
including the Supplementary Estimates 
in that Class. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
a cialis 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Crass III.—Law anv Justice. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £940,095, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the he which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886, for the Constabu- 
lary Force in Ireland.” 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he wished 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to the course which the Government had 
pursued in reference to the imposition 
of a force of extra police upon the 
County of Limerick. He found that 
during the year 1882 the county had 
been charged the enormous sum of 
£6,966 for extra police. He did not 
object to extra police being sent into 
the county if there were reason to sus- 
pect disorder or outrages upon life and 
property ; but the County of Limerick 
was able to challenge comparison with 
the most peaceful county in England in 
regard to crime and outrage. Notwith- 
standing that fact, a tax was imposed 
upon it in one year of £6,966 for extra 
police. These extra police were distri- 
buted broadcast all over the county, not 
for the sake of preserving peace and 
ordér, but to assist the landlords in col- 
lecting their rents. Their services were 
entirely unnecessary so far as the protec- 
tion of life and property was concerned, 
and their time was occupied in driving 
cattle, and in enabling the landlords to 
extort rack rents. There was no more 
quiet or peaceable county in Ireland until, 
in an evil hour, Mr. Clifford Lloyd made 
it his headquarters. In the town of 
Kilmallock, in which he (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) resided, and which he was conse- 
quently thoroughly acquainted with, 
the peace and order of the place were 
maintained by 10 or 11 constables up 
to that time; but immediately after 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd arrived at Kil- 
mallock 50 or 60 extra police were 
drafted into the town, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was altogether free from 
anything in the shape of crime and 
outrage. From that moment the in- 
habitants saw every morning scores 
of police going out with the military, 
not for the purpose of putting down 
crime and outrage, but to collect the 
rents of the rack-renting landlords. 
The majority of the landlords in the 
county were good men; but, unfortu- 
nately, there were among them some 
black sheep. Perhaps there was not 
throughout the whole of Ireland a 
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worse landlord than a gentleman in that 
county named Coote. It was almost en- 
tirely owing to the action of this gentle- 
man with regard to his tenants that the 
force of extra police had been imposed 
upon that part of the county. He had 
been known toserve writs upon histenants 
for a single half-year’s rent. His land 
was more highly rented than any other 
in thecounty. He obtained for it £3 or 
£4 an acre, and yet, notwithstanding 
that fact, the moment a tenant got six 
months in arrear he was served with a 
writ. Three of Mr. Coote’s tenants had 
been evicted who had held their farms 
for years. Because, owing to the de- 
pression which occurred in regard to 
agricultural operations in 1878, 1879, 
and 1880, these unfortunate persons 
found themselves unable to pay the rack 
rents imposed on them they were sum- 
marily fevicted from their farms, no 
terms whatever being offered to them. 
Mr. Coote was perfectly aware that these 
three tenants had offered on several occa- 
sions even within the last threemonths to 
settle the rent at whatever sum the Land 
Commission might fix asa fairrent. They 
wrote to Mr. Coote making that offer, 
but it was contemptuously refused. In- 
deed, the landlord did not condescend to 
return an answer to their communica- 
tion. Nevertheless, this was a man for 
whose protection Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had put up a police hut and kept 
six extra police on his farm. He thought 
it would afford to the Committee a good 
illustration of the way in which the tax 
for additional police operated. As he 
had said, there were six police stationed 
upon Mr. Coote’s farm. Yet it was a 
place in which there had been no crime 
or outrage, and their sole duty appeared 
to be to mind the farms from which the 
tenants had been evicted, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they had offered to pay 
up all arrears and to pay any rent which 
the Land Court was prepared to fix. It 
was the conduct of this class of un- 
scrupulous landlords which gave rise 
to the land agitation of 1879-80, 
and was the cause of the Land Bill 
being brought in by the Government 
and passed by Parliament. If Mr. 
Coote’s tenants’ rents were not paid 
by the 1st of May, he sent them notice 
that it must be ready on the 14th, 
and those who were unable to pay it on 
that day were served with an attorney’s 
letter on the 16th. Certain tenants who 
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went on the 20th to pay the rents were 
told that it would be refused unless they 
were prepared to pay 10s. 6d. in addi- 
tion in the shape of costs. He had 
known one of these unfortunate tenants 
go to the solicitor’s office, six miles off, 
on the 21st of May, in order to pay half 
a-year’s rent due on the Ist of the 
same month, with 10s. 6d. to the 
solicitor for writing a letter. Was 
that a gentleman who was likely to 
bring peace, contentment, and happi- 
ness to the Irish people, or make his 
tenants satisfied with their lot, even 
under the provisions of the Land Bill? 
This was the same gentleman for whom 
the Government continued to provide a 
hut and police protection, for no other 
purpose than to watch the farms of his 
evicted tenants. Surely the course pur- 
sued with regard to him encouraged 
him in the style of action he adopted 
towards his tenants. He had received 
a letter from one of this gentleman’s 
tenants—a tenant whom he (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) knew intimately, and one of those 
who had been evicted by Mr. Coote. 
He was able to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the person to whom he 
referred was one of the most honest and 
industrious tenants in the County of 
Limerick ; but he had found it impos- 
sible to pay the rack rent demanded of 
him when the seasons turned against 
him. He would only trouble the Com- 
mittee with a short extract from the 
letter written by this tenant, in order 
that hon. Members might be able to 
comprehend what it was the Government 
were upholding by keeping an extra 
police force in the County of Limerick. 
He wrote— 

‘*T have been evicted by my landlord, Mr. 
Coote, for}one half-year’s rent. My rent was 
£103 15s. per year, but my poor rates on the 
entire farm and outhouses were only assessed 
upon £49 15s., or less than one-half of the rent. 
I offered, shortly after my eviction, when I had 
raised some money from my friends, to pay the 
half-year’s rent and costs, which offer my land- 
lord refused, unless I would pay the full rent of 
the land during the time it was lying idle, 
although Mr. Coote had possession himself of it 
during that time.”’ 


Mr. Coote had the land in his posses- 
sion, or in the possession of his bailiff, 
because no other person would take 
possession of it. So anxious, how- 
ever, was this poor man to regain pos- 
session of the ae that he said in his 
letter— 
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“JT further offered to give £150 if I could get 
my farm again on the same terms as the Land 
Commissioners had fixed in the case of two 
farmers on the two next farms to mine, but this 
offer was also refused.” 


He (Mr. O’Sullivan) did not wish to go 
any further into this case; but it was 
regarded, in the county of Limerick, as 
a great hardship that this poor man 
should have been served with a writ and 
evicted for the non-payment of a single 
half-year’s rent, the rent itself being 
double that at which the farm was as- 
sessed by the poor rate valuation. Yet 
thislandlord, who refused those fair offers 
to pay rent and arrears, was the gentle- 
man for whose protection the Govern- 
ment imposed upon the county a heavy 
police tax. He was sorry to say that 
there were other cases of the same kind 
in the county of Limerick; but he had 
selected this one, because he was per- 
sonally acquainted with the circum- 
stances, residing as he did within two 
miles of the farm to which he had di- 
rected attention. He had stated that 
the extra police tax amounted in the 
year 1882 to the sum of £6,966. That 
extra force was sent into the county, not 
in consequence of any disturbance, or 
in order to prevent crime and outrage, 
but solely because evictions were being 
carried out broadcast, and the evicting 
landlords were in dread that either them- 
selves or their property would be injured. 
He appealed tothejustice of Her Majesty’s 
Government to say whether this state of 
things ought to be continued, and whe- 
ther this heavy additional tax should 
still be imposed upon a county which 
would bear a favourable comparison for 
peace and order and absence of crime 
and outrage with any county in England? 
Would they persevere in this imposition ? 
He contended that it would be disgrace- 
ful if they did, especially when their 
sole object—at any rate in the case 
of the landlord to whom he had re- 
ferred—was to uphold a man who re- 
fused to make any terms whatever with 
his tenants, who evicted them when 
simply half-a-year in arrear, who refused 
every fair and reasonable offer made to 
him, and who wrung from his unfortu- 
nate victims the highest rack rents it was 
possible to impose. Could it be supposed 
that while landlords were permitted to 
follow a course like this, it would be 
possible, even with the aid of extra 
police, to sow the seeds of peace and con- 
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tentment in the neighbourhood? It was 
too bad that the county should be kept 
in a fever of excitement and compelled 
to pay what amounted to a heavy fine on 
account of the oppressive action of one 
man. He knew that the Government 
had no control over the action of this 
individual; but, at any rate, they could 
withdraw the police, who were now em- 
ployed in assisting to evict tenants, not- 
withstanding their willingness to come 
to a settlement on fair and reasonable 
terms, and who were told off to protect 
the deserted property from which the 
tenants had been removed. 

Mr. MARUM said, he had stated at 
the time this extra police tax was im- 
posed upon the county of Limerick that 
it was entirely unnecessary, and that it 
would produce the discontent and ill- 
feeling which it was intended to prevent. 
If it had ever been necessary to place 50 
additional police in the county the times 
had very much changed since, and at 
the last Assizes the matter was brought 
under the attention of the Grand Jury by 
a Presentment. It was said, however, that 
that was not the time for taking action 
in the matter, and that they were assum- 
ing to themselves the functions of the 
Executive. It was pointed out to them 
that it wasa matter with which they had 
nothing to do, but that the extra police 
were sent into the county by the Execu- 
tive Government ; that the cost of it was, 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, to 
be charged upon the locality in which it 
was employed; and that, as a matter of 
fact, the same course had been pursued 
in other districts where it was feared 
that serious outrages might be committed. 
But in most cases the extra police had 
been withdrawn when tranquillity was 
restored, and the local expenditure in- 
curred had not been very large. More- 
over, he found that in this very county, at 
the Lent Assizes, Mr. Justice Barry had 
congratulated the county upon its peace- 
ful and orderly condition, and upon the 
absence of crime and outrage. Never- 
theless, the Government still declined to 
withdraw the extra police, and the re- 
sult had been to create great dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the county. A more 
peaceful and law-abiding county than 
the county of Limerick it was im- 
possible to find, and yet this enormous 
local taxation was still imposed without 
the slightest necessity. The Grand Jury 
declined to take any action in the matter, 
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and threw the entire responsibility upon 
the Executive. He believed that one 
main ground of the present condition of 
affairs was the defective distribution of 
the regular Police Force. At one time 
the population of his own county of Kil- 
kenny was more than 150,000; it was 
now only 90,000, but the police force 
was maintained at the same strength as 
when the population numbered 60,000 
more. In Limerick the same result had 
been brought about; and he would appeal 
to the Chief Secretary and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland, 
whether such a condition of affairs 
afforded any pretence whatever for con- 
tinuing the imposition of an additional 
force of police? Ifthere was any disturb- 
ance in any part of the county, the Lord 
Lieutenant had the power of drafting 
into it an extra force, and to call upon 
the locality to pay the expense. In the 
county which he represented the greatest 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the 
action of the Executive. Only the other 
day there was a large meeting of the 
ratepayers, who had appealed to him to 
take some steps in the matter. All he 
asked the Government was that if 50 
additional police, or any number of extra 
police, were required in the county, and 
their employment were justified by the 
state of crime and outrage, then let their 
services be continued, but if notlet them 
be removed. At that moment the extra 
police were costing the ratepayers of the 
county of Kilkenny a sum of £2,400 
a-year, without the slightest necessity for 
their employment, and, in addition to 
that heavy tax, the farmers were suffer- 
ing from the continued depression of 
agriculture, and the competition to 
which they were subjected from abroad. 
As a matter of fact, the local taxation 
was becoming enormous and unbearable. 
Everything was thrown upon it, and 
every fresh Bill introduced into Parlia- 
ment added to the local burdens. A 
great deal of the necessity for having the 
local Constabulary was owing to the want 
of perfect confidence on the part of the 
people in the administration of justice. 
If the people had perfect confidence in 
the local Courts, they would not take the 
law into their own hands; but if they 
had not that confidence, of course they 
fought it out. He could not express 
too strongly the general dissatisfaction 
there was in the county with this enor- 
mous taxation, which the people believed 
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to be unnecessary ; the question was not 
whether this system was more secure, 
but whether it was necessary, and he 
challenged the Chief Secretary to say 
that it was necessary. 

Mr. DAWSON said, there never had 
been a better instance than this in which 
the people ought to take the advice of 
Lord Macaulay to “ tell those who call 
for obnoxious taxes to call again,” be- 
cause there had never been so unjust and 
so unnecessary an impost as this. He 
would like to know what Englishmen 
would say if they saw ladies dragged 
through English streets, as they had 
been in Limerick, because they sympa- 
thized with those who, for their patriot- 
ism, had been put in prison? One of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reasons for these 
extra police was that when the people 
saw others being degraded in this way 
they lost their temper. They were 
naturally indignant. What could the 
right hon. Gentleman say to a state of 
facts which he could not deny? If 
Limerick was in such a state of tumult; 
if these occurrences were of such a dan- 
gerous character as to render these 
extra police necessary, why were the 
rioters not brought before the Judges? 
The County Court Judges, every Judge 
of Assize, and every Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, had said they had nothing to 
try ; but if there was this disorder, why 
were not the rioters brought before 
those Judges? Hechallenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to deny that during the 
presence of the police the County Court 
Judges had nothing to try. Could there 
be anything more grievous than that ? 
When did a puliceman ever lose his life 
in Limerick? Did Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
even lose a hair of his precious head, 
which had been the cause of so much 
trouble and tumult wherever he went? 
Had there been any case to oring before 
the Judges of Assize? They had gone 
to Limerick again and again, and had 
declared that their appearance there was 
almost unnecessary. In one breath the 
right hon. Gentleman declared Limerick 
to be in such astate of crime and danger 
that he must deluge it with police at 
every corner, irritating the people with 
their menaces; while, on the other hand, 
the Judges declared that there was no 
crime. Whenever the Judges were 
attacked a great deal was heard from 
the Government Benches about the in- 
violability of the Bench and the purity 
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of the law; but now it seemed that the 
Judges had been lax, and the law had 
not been applied, for the Judges had 
done nothing in the state of things in 
Limerick which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had described. How would the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement as to 
the state of Limerick tally with the fact 
that the Judges did nothing? He 
should be glad to hear the answer to 
that; and, meanwhile, he must again 
refer to the extraordinary contrast be- 
tween the salaries of the police who were 
to repress crime and the salaries and in- 
comes of the teachers whose duty was to 
teach the young. Last night he and his 
hon. Friends had pointed out that while 
there were only 11,000 teachers in Ire- 
land, there were 13,773 policemen. The 
Government provided fewer people to 
prevent crime than police to put it down. 
They paid constables £59, £69, and £79 
a-year; but they only paid National 
School teachers, whose labours would 
tend to render the police unnecessary if 
they were properly paid, only £57 a-year. 
The Chief Secretary must also be aware 
that the Constabulary in the counties 
and towns were beyond the control of 
the Municipal Authorities, while the 
contrary was the case in England; and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman was con- 
tinually drawing comparisons between 
the two cases. If he would give the 
Irish Local Authorities a share in the 
control of the police, they would be 
quite willing to bear the burden in pro- 
portion to their means. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have forgotten 
what that proportion should be, and to 
think they should pay the same propor- 
tion from their local resources as the 
people in England ; but he thought the 
proportion should be only as one to 
seven. Ireland had grown poorer; her 
means of wealth had been dammed 
and dried up by a hostile and inauspi- 
cious Government, and she was now 
less able than she was at one time to 
pay a large proportion; and yet they 
were constantly told by this country, 
which was really the cause of the poverty 
of Ireland, that they ought always to 
pay similar sums to the amounts paid in 
England. Why did the Government 


think it so necessary to protect Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd when he went to a town 
with a population of 40,900, like Lime- 
rick? And how many men did they 
think were required for that purpose? 
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An army of police he supposed. This 
anew could not go out without a 
arge body of police, not to protect him, 
but to intimidate the people; and they 
had heard how he had been guarded 
even when going to garden parties by a 
posse of police. Therefore, upon this 
Vote Irish Members must take the oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to these things. 
If more money was spent upon those 
who would teach the people to refrain 
from crime, there would be little need 
for the maintenance of this enormous 
army of police. If this God-given Go- 
vernment would take away their police 
and their soldiers, and leave him and 
his Colleagues and the hon. and gallant 
Member for the County of Dublin (Colo- 
nel King-Harman) to manage their own 
affairs, there would soon be an end to 
this difficulty. It was said that they 
would quarrel; but what did Shylock 
say ?— 

‘*Tf you prick us, do we not bleed ? if you 
tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do 
we not die? and, if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge ?”” 

He was sure that if the people of Eng- 
land could once grasp the true state of 
things in Ireland they would rise up as 
defenders of justice to Ireland. Last 
night they had heard a great deal of 
the abolition of Slavery, which occurred 
50 golden years ago; but the people of 
Ireland were still in a state of slavery 
under these English Pashas, and the 
slaves of Jamaica and America never 
suffered more keenly. But there was 
no Royal Highness, and there were no 
great Lords, or a great people to take as 
much interest in the wrongs of Ireland 
now as they did in the abolition of 
Slavery half-a-contury ago. When 
speaking of the abolition of Slavery, 
these people did not forget to pay a tri- 
bute to the great Irishman, Daniel 
O’Connell, who helped to free the slave 
by his great advocacy. In conclusion, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell him, as a Limerick man, who had 
filled the office of High Sheriff, who had 
lived there all his life, and had been 
there when all these police were there, 
and saw that there were no cases to be 
tried, how he could go back to Limerick 
and tell the citizens to keep quiet under 
this iniquitous tax? If he could get no 
answer from the right hon. Gentleman, 
his advice to the people within the law 
about these police and the extra tax 
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would be to use that pithy sentence, 
‘call again.”” He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would return to the réle of 
an historian and an English statesman, 
and give up the rédle of a statesman not 
inspired by Englishmen, but by Dublin 
Castle. He had faith in Englishmen, 
and believed that if they were well-in- 
formed upon these matters they would 
not pursue their present course in regard 
to Ireland. What a contrast there was 
between Ministers who were free from 
the fetters of Dublin Castle, and those 
who were in its fetters! He hoped the 
Chief Secretary would forget that he 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
would only remember that he was the 
biographer of Lord Macaulay, and would 
not drive the people of Ireland to the 
necessity of putting into practice the 
advice to ‘call again.” 

Mr. DEASY said, he would confine 
his observations to the extra police in 
the County and City of Cork. He be- 
lieved that Captain Plunkett, the Dis- 
trict Resident Magistrate, meeting the 
Mayor of Cork in the street, said that if 
the Corporation would express the opi- 
nion by resolution that 170 police were 
sufficient to maintain the peace, 20 men 
would be added to the free force of 150, 
and the remainder of the extra force 
would be removed. But when the Cor- 
poration passed such a resolution, the 
Chief Secretary said he could not at pre- 
sent increase the force to 170, and that 
the Corporation would have to wait three 
years for that to be done. Captain 
Plunkett must have known what the 
state of the law was, and he was not 
satisfied that he had not, in this instance, 
made that statement in order to lead the 
Corporation into a trap, and give an ex- 
cuse for continuing the force in the City. 
The extra police quartered in Cork for 
the last 17 years had cost the people 
£15.000, though no reason was assigned 
forcontinuing those menin the City. Year 
after year the Judges had declared the 
City to be in a most peaceable condition, 
and there had been a great absence of 
crime. In fact, he was sure no commu- 
nity in England could show such an ab- 
sence of crime as Cork had in the last 
17 years; but he believed the reason for 
maintaining the police there was that 
Captain Plunkett saw that the country 
was returning to its normal state of 
peace and quietude, and he was deter- 
mined to show that there was some ne- 
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cessity for his presence in the South of 
Treland. If he did not keep up this 
force he would not retain his present 
office, for which he got £2,000 or £3,000 
a-year. That, he believed, was the 
reason for his action; but he was satis- 
fied that if the Chief Secretary had been 
allowed to exercise his own judgment, 
these complaints would not now have to 
be made. A kind of promise had been 
given that this extra force, which now 
numbered 39 men, should be reduced by 
19, and that would still leave 20; but, 
owing to some change introduced by 
the Divisional Resident Magistrate, he 
believed the police of the borough 
were paraded frequently in some central 
place, thereby throwing such an unne- 
cessary amount of work on their shoul- 
ders, that even 170 men were scarcely 
able to discharge the ordinary police 
duties. If the police had been left in 
the hands of the ordinary magistrates 
there would have been no difficulty, be- 
cause the people had more confidence in 
them than in the magistrates who had 
lately been appointed. If the Govern- 
ment would listen to the advise of the 
people, who really understood this mat- 
ter, they would remove these police. The 
only duty the extra policemen had to 
perform was to dance attendance on the 
Special Resident Magistrate. He had 
20 detectives on his own staff. What 
they did no one knew, and yet the 
people were charged with their cost. 
Another cause of complaint was that 
eight of the regular men were ab- 
sent from the City, which the citizens 
did not get credit for, and that, in 
consequence of that, Captain Plunkett 
pretended that he had to keep a larger 
force than would otherwise be necessary 
to preserve the peace. But, strange to 
say, with all this force in Cork, the only 
crimes of any consequence which had 
been committed there for a number of 
years had remained undetected, and 
there was a strong suspicion that one of 
these crimes—a case of manslaughter— 
was committed by three detectives. The 
way in which the charge against those 
three detectives had been investigated 
had met with the universal disapproval 
of the people of Cork; the belief being 
that the officers of these men had deli- 
berately shielded them from justice, and 
that if the investigation had been pro- 
4 conducted these men would have 
een brought to justice. However that 
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might be, as the incident was now eight 
months old, he would not further refer to 
it; but he would ask the Chief Secretary 
whether any information had been re- 
ceived from’ Captain Plunkett or from 
the police authorities of Cork as to the 
perpetrators of the outrage which he 
had already several times brought under 
his notice—namely, the wrecking of the 
Lough Chapel? The Corporation, Magis- 
trates, High Sheriff, and other gentle- 
men of position had several times peti- 
tioned the Government to withdraw the 
extra police from Cork, on the ground that 
150 men would be sufficient to maintain 
the peaee; and, in 1882, the then Chief 
Secretary (Mr. W. E. Forster) promised 
that when the time arrived for a redis- 
tribution of the police, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would consider the desirability of 
removing the extra police. He would 
like to ask what steps the Lord Lieu- 
tenant took in 1882 to ascertain whether 
it was necessary to keep these extra 
police in Cork? He was inclined to 
think that, as the Corporation did not 
then refuse to pay the extra tax, the 
Lord Lieutenant did not take any steps 
to ascertain whether these men were 
necessary. He hoped these questions 
would be fully discussed that day, and 
that the matter would be carefully con- 
sidered. The whole question of extra 
police in Ireland would be raised by the 
senior Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), and would have to be 
discussed, and it was for that reason 
that he had now mainly confined him- 
self to that portion of the force in Cork 
County and City. Looking over the in- 
teresting Returns presented last year, he 
found that the cost to the ratepayers in 
1882, on account of the extra police 
quartered in the county, was £10,000; 
and, as far as he could see from the Re- 
turn supplied to the senior Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) last night, no im- 
portant reduction had since taken place 
in the number of men in Cork County. 
But the Judges had declared at the As- 
sizes in the last two years that the county 
of Cork was in a very peaceable state in- 
deed, and the number of outrages was 
very small. Even when the late agita- 
tions had been at their highest point, 
the county of Cork was in its normal 
condition. Why, then, was this cost of 
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£10,000 to be put upon the ratepayers ? 
He could not understand it, unless it 
was that the Government wished to take 
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every opportunity they could get for an- 
noying the people and punishing them 
for endeavouring to wring justice from 
Parliament. The way in which these 
police conducted themselves in the coun- 
try was another matter upon which he 
had to find fault. He would only refer 
to one case, about which he had asked 
a Question in the House a week or two 
ago. That was a case in which the 
Head Constable went to the keeper of 
an hotel, a widow with six or seven 
children, in Ballydehob, and threatened 
her that if she permitted meetings of the 
National League to be held in an out- 
house attached to her hotel, he would op- 
pose her application for a fresh licence at 
the Licensing Sessions, and persuade the 
magistrates not to grant it. She at once, 
of course, communicated with the Secre- 
tary of the National League, and he (Mr. 
Deasy) was then furnished with the 
Question which he had put to the Chief 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
expressed a very strong opinion as to 
the conduct of the Head Constable, and 
promised that he would not permit such 
a wanton interference with the rights of 
the people. He was perfectly satisfied 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
mise, and he did not think it necessary 
to prolong his observations now, be- 
cause, as he had said, the whole ques- 
tion would have to be dealt with in a 
much more extensive manner. The Go- 
vernment, however, had not the excuse 
for quartering these extra police on the 
county of Cork, which they gave with 
regard to the extra police in Limerick. 
They could not point even to a single 
case of a boy throwing stones, and, in 
fact, he thought that if they looked 
through the calendar of crime in Cork 
they would find that it compared very 
favourably with any county or city in 
the United Kingdom. There was one 
other matter to which he wished to draw 
attention, and that was the course 
taken by the police in the City of Cork 
four months ago, after the election in 
that City. Several meetings of Queen’s 
College students were held at a place be- 
longing to a Benefit Society. Two or 
three evenings after these young gen- 
tlemen had held a meeting, and passed 
a resolution in favour of one of the can- 
didates and condemning the system of 
the Queen’s Colleges, two policemen 
visited the room, and endeavoured to 
frighten the old woman who was in 
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charge of it into giving the names of 
all so had been present at the meet- 
ing. He had put a Question to the 
Chief Secretary upon that matter, and 
the right hon. Gentleman gave a very 
evasive answer indeed. So strongly was 
that answer condemned in Cork that he 
had received several letters from people 
. altogether unconnected with the So- 
ciety or with the Queen’s College, 
asking him to press for further infor- 
mation. He believed the cause of this 
visit was that a few weeks before the 
election another meeting was held at the 
same place, at which a strong resolution 
was passed condemning the way in 
which Captain Plunkett had acted in the 
South of Ireland, and particularly his 
action with regard to the public meet- 
ings of the National League in the 
county of Cork. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could give him any answer as to the 
visit of the police to the rooms of 
the Society in question; but he hoped 
he would give an assurance that meet- 
ings of the National League would not 
be suppressed during the Recess. There 
would, he was sure, be great danger to 
the peace in the county of Cork, if, 
during the Prorogation, Captain Plun- 
kett was allowed to act as he had acted 
last winter in suppressing National 
League meetings throughout the county. 
These meetings had been most orderly, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give this assurance with regard to 
meetings which the League proposed to 
hold during the Recess. A series of 
meetings had already been held, and 
he would appeal to the Chief Secre- 
tary to give an undertaking that they 
would not be interfered with so hie as 
the people were orderly and kept the 
peace. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, there had been 
thousands of people parading the streets 
of Cork on one night, without any dis- 
turbance taking place ; but these police, 
when under the control of men of the 
stamp of Captain Plunkett, were a con- 
stant source of irritation to the people. 

Coronet NOLAN contended that 
there was no necessity for these extra 
police, and complained that those who 
paid for them had not the control of 
them. The county wasin a most peace- 
able condition, and there was no wish on 
the part of even the most desperate cha- 
racter to commit any outrage. If at 
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one time these extra police might have 
been necessary, the necessity had ceased 
two or three years ago. There were a 
number of police barracks in the county 
which served no useful purpose, and in 
the same way a large number of people 
received police protection, which, in a 
great many cases, was quite unnecessary, 
but for which the county had to pay. 
At the same time, he acknowledged that 
the responsibility of deciding whether 
people needed police protection or not 
was one of a serious nature; but unless 
it was very clear that people wanted 
protection, it should not be paid for by 
the county, but by the country generally. 
The Government was bound to protect 
the lives and property of the public ; and 
unless there was a flagrant case in which 
a man had been threatened, such protec- 
tion came within the ordinary circum- 
stances of the general security of life and 
property which any civilized Govern- 
ment undertook at the expense of the 
country at large. It was a matter of 
opinion whether a particular locality or 
a particular person should be protected. 
The Chief Secretary might give this 
protection if he liked; but he cer- 
tainly ought not to charge it upon the 
people. The increase of taxation had 
become enormous, and was most in- 
jurious to the people. As an instance of 
the vicious way in which this system 
worked, he would mention one barony. 
It was on the sea shore; the people did 
not want any rates, and they refused to 
pay the county cess, which was very 
heavy. Then they were charged for 
extra police and for several other things 
which came under the county cess. The 
Chief Secretary ought to look into such 
a case as this, and see that in a poor 
locality in a mountainous district the 
taxes were not so heavy as to be oppres- 
sive and to drive the people into a state 
of passive resistance. Then there was 
another district which was absolutely 
free from crime, but which, neverthe- 
less, had to pay for the extra police in 
the county. That tax they regarded as 
simply vindictive punishment; and he 
did not think the Government took 
sufficient trouble with regard to these 
cases. The Chief Secretary, of course, 
could not visit all these places, and he 
had to take the advice of the magis- 
trates, and unpaid magistrates were 
generally prejudiced. Others were un- 
prejudiced; but the unprejudiced did 
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not take the trouble to write to Dublin 
Castle. It was to the interest of the 
police to pretend that a locality was in 
a dangerous state, in order to show how 
efficient they were in keeping the peace, 
and how necessary they were, and how 
advisable it was, in the interest of the 
State, to increase their emoluments and 
promotion; but the Chief Secretary 
should be kept on his guard against the 
Reports of people of this kind. He did 
not pay the slightest attention to the 
representations of those who were elected 
by the people. Questions on these mat- 
ters had been repeatedly put by hon. 
Members who generally voted with the 
Government on foreign and other ques- 
tions; but, as a general rule, the Go- 
vernment did not pay the slightest at- 
tention to the elected Representatives of 
the country. In his view, the Chief 
Secretary ought to take care to obtain— 
he knew that was hard—unprejudiced 
Reports as to the state of the country; 
and if there was no absolute necessity 
for these extra police, or a doubt as to 
whether they were necessary, then he 
should say he would not put the burden 
on the people. A second reason why he 
did not think the people should pay this 
tax was this—English Members were 
not always aware of the manner in which 
the money was allotted in Ireland for 
police. The Government found a cer- 
tain number of police which were not 
charged on the county; and if there 
were any extra police, then they called 
upon the county to pay for a certain 
number of men over their ordinary 
strength. In England the county would 
decide for itself whether it should apply 
for additional police, and then the county 
would have to pay. It was important 
to insure that the police were not with- 
drawn from their ordinary duties; but 
that frequently occurred. He was per- 
fectly certain, speaking with regard to 
Galway, that the authorities at the depot 
in Dublin found it extremely convenient 
to keep back 50 or 60 men who ought to 
be in Galway, so that they could send 
out three -orderlies, instead of only one, 
for an officer, and in order that they 
might be able to keep the recruits a 
little longer under instruction. He had 
not the least objection to their doing 
that, so long as it was at the expense 
of the Government; but he thought that 
when they charged the county for an 
extra 100 men, and then only sent 40, 
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in order that the depét in Dublin might 
have a few more men for other purposes, 
they inflicted gross injustice on the rate- 
payers of Galway. His remedy for this 
was very simple, and was one which the 
Chief Secretary ought to have adopted 
long ago. There should be someone to 
inspect the Reports, so as to see what 
men were away, and whether their 
places were filled up; and the Reports 
ought to be open to Members of Parlia- 
ment and others concerned in Dublin. 
The only person who could be intrusted 
with the inspection of the Returns would 
be someone representing the cesspayers. 
The Government might say there were 
the Grand Juries to represent the cess- 
payers; but they did not altogether re- 
present the cesspayers, and it would be 
useless to hand over this duty to a Grand 
Jury unless there was some special man 
to look to it, who would not be in- 
fluenced by the general body of the 
Grand Jury. This plan would not cost 
much money or trouble, and ought, he 
thought, to be adopted by the Govern- 
ment. For the last three years the 
people had been paying money which 
ought to have come from the pockets of 
the Government on their own showing. 
He had brought forward this idea of 
public Returns as to the state of the 
police last year, and the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland then said he would look 
into the matter. He would like now to 
know what had been done, and whether 
he, or any other Member, could go and 
inspect Returns showing where men 
were, and why they were charged upon 
districts when they were not in those 
districts? This might be considered a 
matter of detail; but it was more than 
that to Irish Members, and he must 
press the Government to take steps to 
enable them to see these Returns. As 
to another point, the character of the 
police seemed to vary a great deal. In 
his own county (Galway), they did their 
duty quietly and efficiently. During the 
last three or four months there had been 
no complaints; but before that, espe- 
cially in the Southern part of the county, 
they had been anxious to pick quarrels, 
and had been enforcing the regulations 
with very bad temper. It was most 
essential that, if there was any excite- 
ment, the police should act with good 
temper and moderation ; but, instead of 
that, their action had, in many cases, 
tended to provoke quarrels and disturb- 
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ances. They had been very irritating 
at Loughrea towards the people, and 
one of the officers had encouraged them 
in that foolish practice. He saw an in- 
stance of it himself. He attended a 
meeting, which was very quiet and 
orderly, and nobody who was there 
wished to interfere in the slightest de- 
gree with the police constable who was 
in attendance, if he would only remain 
quiet. The constable, however, acted 
most ostentatiously ; indeed, it was evi- 
dent his instructions were to make as 
much fuss and as much of a demonstra- 
tion as possible. The chairman of the 
meeting was very efficient, and, fortu- 
nately, everything passed off quietly. 
If the police were anxious to interfere 
with the people, it was not to be won- 
dered at if conflicts occasionally occurred. 
All he asked was that the authorities 
should send to the town of Loughrea 
efficient and guod-tempered constables, 
and not encourage the officers to get in 
conflict with the inhabitants. It ap- 
peared to him that, in many instances, 
the police, instead of setting an example 
of moderation and good sense, went out 
of their way, as they certainly did in 
Loughrea, to arouse the indignation of 
the people, and cause petty fights. Com- 
plaints to this effect were constantly 
reaching him from different parts of Ire- 
land, and he could not help thinking 
they were well-founded. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, there 
were two or three points to which he 
wished to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
One point to which he would particularly 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman was the wholesome monotony 
in the expressions of the Judges of Assize 
with regard to the present condition of 
Ireland. The Charges of the Judges of 
Assize showed that from Antrim to Cork 


and from Galway to Drogheda there | 
was a remarkable and unprecedented , 


absence of serious crime. Only that 
morning he took up an Irish paper in 
which he saw the statement that at the 
recent Assizes there was no case of 
general interest to the public. As a 
matter of fact, crime and popular excite- 
ment appeared to exist to a greater ex- 
tent in those places where extra police 
were quartered than in any other. He 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would say that special 
police were only sent to districts where 
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there was crime; but the Chief Secre- 
tary would see, if he examined the 
matter carefully, that some of the places 
in which disturbance and crime pre- 
vailed were particularly quiet before the 
extra police were sent there. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would take 
the recent statements of the Judges of 
Assize into account in any future police 
arrangements for the country. Another 
point he wished to direct the attention of 
the Chief Secretary to was that in almost 
every case, if not in every case, where 
the Resident Magistrate asked for extra 
police, the request was made without any 
consultation with the ordinary Bench of 
Magistrates. He did not think that 
ought to be the case; the Resident 
Magistrate ought in such matters to take 
the advice of his colleagues on the 
Bench. Another thing to which he 
would direct the attention of the Chief 
Secretary was that in the majority of 
cases the extra police were not stationed 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, but 
under previous legislation. He held 
that if extra police were required, they 
ought to form part of the permanent 
force of the country, and ought to be 
paid for by the Government, and not be 
an extra charge on the country. Then, 
he should like to say a word or two 
upon the question which his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Deasy) referred to—namely, that 
of the extraordinary treatment of the 
Cork Collegians upon the occasion of 
a recent meeting of theirs. He felt a 
personal interest in the City of Cork. 
He was born there, and at one time be- 
longed to the same class as the young 
men now attending the Cork College. 
He could hardly imagine anything more 
wantonly oppressive than to send the 
police to watch the proceedings of these 
young students on the occasion of their 
meeting to pass a resolution in favour of 
the candidature of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Deasy). The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary knew perfectly well 
that in thetimesof the Wars of Napoleon, 
the patriotic spirit, extinguished in al- 
most every other class in Germany, 
was kept alive by the young men of 
the Colleges; and it was the spark 
from their patriotic feeling which lit 
up the whole country. He _ hoped, 
therefore, that in future the right hon. 
Gentleman would be as careful as pos- 
sible not to allow his policemen to in- 
terfere with the demonstrations of the 
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students of Ireland, unless there was 
the gravest and most pressing cause. 
Furthermore, he thought the Executive 
Government should, as far as possible, 
discontinue the employment of members 
of the Police Force as shorthand writers 
to take down the speeches of National 
and popular speakers. He did not know 
whether the Chief Secretary knew any- 
thing about shorthand writing; but he 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) knew that it was 
a very difficult art to acquire with any- 
thing like facility. He remembered 
Lord Palmerston once saying in the 
House of Commons that he had given 
some study to shorthand, and he found 
he could write it well enough, but 
when he had written the notes he could 
not read a word of them. That he 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) fancied was very 
often what happened with the gentlemen 
of the Irish Police Force. It was, un- 
doubtedly, more difficult to learn short- 
hand than some foreign languages, 
and he could not believe that Irish 
police officers could be efficient short- 
hand writers. He might give an illus- 
tration of the way in which police short- 
hand writers took notes. He once made 
a speech in his own county, and the 
shorthand notes taken of his remarks by 
a policeman were produced in the State 
Trials. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary thought he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
ever talked sedition; but, if he did, he 
would perhaps admit that the sedition 
would probably be couched in decent 
English. He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman, however, that in the report of 
his speech there was neither sense, nor 
meaning, nor construction, nor grammar. 
That was of no consequence, because he 
was not charged with any seditious of- 
fence; but it might have been in the case 
of some younger man carried away by 
the excitement of the moment; it might 
easily have been made to appear that 
a speaker said the very opposite to 
what he did say. Again, he happened 
to be in the county of Waterford, and it 
was announced he would deliver a lec- 
ture to a purely Literary Association 
upon a purely literary subject. He was 
favoured with the presence of a couple 
of shorthand writers, although he had 
nothing to say that might not have been 
delivered to a Church Congress. He 
now asked the Chief Secretary whether 
he would not direct that, as far as pos- 
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sible, public men who were going to 
make speeches, especially on purely 
literary topics, should not be honoured 
by the presence of any of these unpro- 
fessional shorthand writers, who were 
supposed to be sent as guardians of law 
and order? These were two or three 
points he pressed on the attention of the 
Chief Secretary, and he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman by atiending 
to them would do a good deal more to 
secure contentment and good order in 
Ireland than he could by any extra 
police he quartered on the country. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
thought the system of charging extra 
police in Ireland upon particular locali- 
ties was a barbarous device, and one 
that worked very unfairly and inequi- 
tably. No doubt, there were historical 
precedents for it. The Norman tyrants 
of old inflicted such injuries upon the 
Saxons; but the system certainly could 
not be considered applicable to the 
present day. Extra police might some- 
times be required in some parts of the 
country; but a reasonable thing to doin 
that case was to let the charge for those 
police fall upon the general fund, be- 
cause, see how the matter, as it now 
stood, worked. It was well known that 
the men who met together and concocted 
outrages and atrocities, took every pos- 
sible care that their secret should only 
be known to a very narrow circle, 
That was notoriously the state of the 
case, and yet it was found that the 
punishment for whatever offence was 
committed was levied upon a wide dis- 
trict of the country, and people who 
had not been privy to the outrages, and 
who did not even sympathize with them 
or approve of them, people who often 
were very badly able to pay this unjust 
taxation, were called upon to pay these 
iniquitous taxes. There had been very 
striking instances of the unfair working 
of the system. A gentleman in the 
county of Westmeath, whose sister-in- 
law was killed by a shot intended, it 
was generally believed, for the gentle- 
man himself—at all events, for whomso- 
ever it was intended it certainly was not 
intended for the lady—and the district 
was taxed and fined in order to pay 
compensation to the relatives; a portion 
of the compensation actually was to be 
paid by the brother-in-law of the lady 
who was in the carriage with her and at 
whom, it was believed, the shot was 
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fired. That was a specimen of the 
working of that splendid machinery for 
repression of crime in Ireland. This 
gentleman, the brother-in-law of the 
lady who lost her life, wounded in 
heart and bleeding internally from the 
cruelty he witnessed and the loss he 
sustained, was asked by this British 
Government to pay a tax as if he were 
associated, or as if he sympathized, with 
the crime that had been committed ; he 
was asked to pay a portion of the com- 
pensation which was to be awarded 
to the relatives of the deceased lady. 
There was another instance of this hate- 
ful system in another part of Ireland. 
The nuns residing within the peaceful 
walls of their convent, spending their 
days and nights in prayer and good 
works, were served with notice that they 
had to pay a share of taxation for the 
compensation for some outrages com- 
mitted. Could anything be more unjust 
or unfair? If outrages occurred, and if 
extra police were required in some locali- 
ties, surely it was the business of the 
whole community; it was the business 
of the British Government to send the 
necessary force for the preservation of 
order and to pay for them themselves. 
There was also this additional argument 
in the case. Was the British Govern- 
ment free from responsibility for the 
disorders in Ireland ? Could the British 
Government hold its head up and say— 
‘‘We are innocent in this matter, we 
have nothing to do with the promotion 
of disturbance or the cause of discon- 
tent in Ireland?” Why, the British 
Government—he did not allude to any 
particular Administration — was itself 
the chief offender; the mal-adminis- 
tration of the British Government in 
Ireland was to blame for whatever dis- 
order and disturbance and discontent 
arose in that country, and therefore no 
one had a better right to pay for the 
extra police quartered on the country 
than the British taxpayer. Now, he be- 
believed that in the county of Westmeath 
there were about 86 extra police— 
the Chief Secretary, of course, was in a 
better position to give the correct 
figures than he (Mr. Sullivan) was— 
there were, he believed about 86 extra 
police in the county, and he supposed 
that the cost of that extra force would 
be something like £8,000 per annum. 
On the average it was a little less than 
£100 a-year per man. That wasalarge 
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amount to be levied upon a particular 
locality. 

Mr. TREVELYAN pointed out that 
only a moiety of the sum was paid by 
the county; he believed that, asa matter 
of fact, it was about £2,600. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the correc- 
tion; but the charge of £2,600 was 
quite sufficient for his argument. Ifthe 
tax were levied upon the whole county 
it would fall pretty lightly upon indivi- 
duals ; but levied as it was upon a small 
area, it became a very oppressive tax. 
And it must be borne in mind, too, that 
the tax, levied as it was upon limited 
areas, was, strictly speaking, paid by 
people who were innocent of any partici- 
pation in the crime and who entirely 
disapproved of it. This taxation was 
no cure for the evil complained of. The 
few men who made up their minds, for 
one reason or another, to perpetrate 
these outrages, would never be deterred 
by the consideration that a tax would 
be levied upon any particular district. 
They were desperate men, and forgot the 
terrible consequences that might accrue 
to themselves from their action; and 
was it to be supposed they were going 
to be deterred from their evil practices 
by the consideration that a tax of ls. in 
the pound, or 10d., or 2s., as the case might 
be, would be levied upon a certain part 
of the country if the crime they contem- 
plated were committed? He claimed 
from these considerations that this 
system of taxation was unjust, that it 
worked no good, but that, onthecontrary, 
itworked great harm. Let the Committee 
see what means the Government took 
to discourage crime and outrage in 
particular localities, to produce content- 
ment, and to preserve peace. A man 
from the county of Westmeath, who con- 
fessed to having been a participator in 
criminal matters, and to having beena 
conspirator forthe perpetrationof murder 
and outrage, turned an informer some 
time ago against his fellow-conspirators. 
What did the Government do with this 
odious man, upon whose information 
his accomplices were prosecuted to con- 
viction? Did they send him out of the 
country; did they send him to some 
place where his previous career would 
have been unknown, where his bad cha- 
racter would not have been notorious, 
and where, consequently, his presence 
would be no incentive to disturbance 
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and disorder? No; the Government 
allowed this man to return to the very 
part of the country from which he 
came; they allowed him to resume his 
ordinary mode of living in the place 
where he was naturally and inevitably 
hated and detested by everybody, espe- 
cially by those whose relatives, connec- 
tions, and friends he had sent to penal 
servitude, or to the gallows. The Go- 
vernment let that man come to the very 
spot where they knew his presence must 
be hated, and especially by one class. 
And what more did they do? They sent 
a police force there to protecthim. That, 
certainly, was not the way in which to 
promote quietude, contentment, and good 
order in that part of the country, or, 
indeed, in any other part of the country. 
As he had said, they sent a police force 
with the man, and planted a hut there 
for their accommodation. Just a word 
with regard to informers. He knew it 
was said that informers assisted in bring- 
ing criminals to justice, and that on that 
account there was something to be said 
forthem ; but it must be recollected that 
it did not follow at all that informers 
did, in very many cases, aid in doing 
justice ; they aided in doing injustice, 
inasmuch as they had been the cause of 
innocent men being brought to the prison 
or to the gallows. They had a direct 
incentive so to do, in the fact that by 
prosecuting a man to conviction, whe- 
ther innocent or guilty, they saved their 
own necks. He had the firm belief that 
many of the informers in Ireland had, 
for the sake of saving their own necks, 
or saving themselves from penal servi- 
tude, given testimony on oath that was 
very acceptable to the Government, but 
which was decidedly untrue. He main- 
tained that the course pursued by the 
Government in the case of the informer 
to whom he had referred was unbecom- 
ing, unwise, and improper; it was re- 
monstrated against by the clergy of the 
locality. They knew the danger of hav- 
ing this odious man reinstated in the 
part of the country to which he formerly 
belonged, and they sent a Memorial on 
the subject to His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. In that Memorial they 
said— 


‘*We have heard that it is intended to allow 
Crowe, the informer in the recent conspiracy 
trials, to return to his former place of abode; 
we believe that his presence would seriously 
endanger the public peace.”’ 
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Such was the representation made to 
His Excellency in the interest of peace, 
order, and quietness, and surely it was 
worthy attention. It received, as a mat- 
ter of fact, very little attention—at all 
events, no practical action was taken 
upon it by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Memorialists went on to say— 
“Therefore, we humbly pray Your Excel- 
lency will make it a condition of his pardon 
that he shall reside elsewhere.” 
The Memorial was signed by the Catholic 
clergymen of the locality, men who were 
anxious for the peace and good order 
of the district; but it was disregarded 
by the Lord Lieutenant, who chose to 
send Crowe, who, upon his own confes- 
sion, stood convicted of outrage and 
crime, to the place from whence he came, 
and amongst the people whose hearts 
and feelings were excited and exaspe- 
rated by his conduct. Such were some 
of the beauties of British government 
and British rule in Ireland. He main- 
tained that in many cases the protection 
police were not necessary at all, and that 
they were got from the Government by 
representations made by Resident Ma- 
gistrates and others. But who convinced 
the Resident Magistrates of the neces- 
sity of such police? About a month 
ago he asked, in the House, the Chief 
Secretary a Question coneerning a lady 
in the county of Kerry named Miss 
Lucy Thompson. Miss Lucy had a 
force of six policemen to take charge of 
her, and she was very proud of her 
escort, and the men themselves seemed 
to be very pleased with their employ- 
ment. The belief of all well-informed 
people was that Miss Lucy was in no 
more danger of attack or outrage than 
any Member of the House; but a friend 
of her’s—some Pasha in the shape of a 
Resident Magistrate—recommended that 
the force should be sent down for her 
protection. He asked the Chief Secre- 
tary, the other day, if the policemen 
were tenants of Miss Lucy Thompson, 
and whether she, consequently, had any 
pecuniary interest in the retention of the 
force? And the right hon. Gentleman 
was good enough to say that such mat- 
ters well deserved looking into. He be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman inti- 
mated that he would have inquiries made 
on the subject ; and, therefore, if it was 
within the memory of the Chief Secre- 
tary, he (Mr. Sullivan) would be glad to 
| learn, before the debate closed, whether 
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the protecting force were tenants of the 
lady? The belief in the locality cer- 
tainly was that the force was not needed ; 
therefore, their retention was a great 
outrage upon the people. Now, there 
was another lady of even more warlike 
and dashing deportment than Miss 
Lucy Thompson. He referred to Miss 
Gardner, who lived in the West of Ire- 
land. He did not know how many police- 
men she had for her protection; but her 
house was a little arsenal, and she her- 
self went about heavily armed like a 
trooper. There was, of course, a ridi- 
culous aspect in the matter; but it was 
very annoying and provoking to the 
people of the locality to see this heroine 
flourishing about, armed and equipped 
in that fashion. He had often won- 
dered, considering this lady’s great 
military capacity, why the Govern- 
ment had not thought it right to em- 
ploy her in the Soudan; he certainly 
thought she would have given as good 
an account of herself against the Mahdi 
as scores of the warriors the Government 
had sent out against him. The presence 
of these extra policemen was nothing 
more nor less than an encouragement to 
bad landlords and bad lJandladies all over 
the country; they felt that they were 
superior to public opinion, and that they 
could defy the common feelings of the 
people ; that they could do just as they 
liked within the limits of the law; and 
there was no compulsion upon them to 
soften their hearts and do justice to the 
people round them. The readiness of 
the Government to send out an extra 
police force was an encouragement to 
landlords and landladies to continue in 
a state of hostility to their neighbours. 
He should like the Chief Secretary to 
inform them what earthly need there 
was for 86 extra policemen to be quar- 
tered upon Westmeath? He granted 
that some outrages had been committed 
in some particular localities; but he 
could not grant that the localities were 
in any way responsible for them. Agra- 
rian outrages were committed, as arule, 
by small parties of men who laid their 
plans in private, and carried them out 
with all possible secrecy. The localities, 
as he had said, could not be held re- 
sponsible for them, and, therefore, to 
put a heavy tax upon the people, mostly 
struggling tenant farmers who were 
totally unable to bear the infliction, was 
as gross an injustice as it was possible 
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to conceive. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
consider whether the enormous extra 
force of 86 men in Westmeath ought 
not to be greatly reduced, and whether 
the whole system of charging extra police 
upon localities was not one that should 
be discontinued. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, that, unfortunately, the very ob- 
jectionable dynasty of Resident Magis- 
trates was by no means extinct in Ireland. 
For example, Cork was cursed with the 
presence of a particularly objectionable 
specimen of this dominant race. The 
Government seemed to have an almost 
marvellous instinct for finding out the 
kind of men who were most likely to be 
distasteful to the Irish people, and 
making them captains over them. Cap- 
tain Plunkett had succeeded in making 
himself exceedingly objectionable and 
unpopular in Cork in quite a variety 
of ingenious ways. One of the devices 
this magistrate had adopted was the 
frequent shifting of members of the 
police force. A large number of the 
police force in Cork were comparatively 
popular with their fellow-townsmen ; 
that was to say, they were of the same 
faith, and in many ways were in sym- 
pathy with the people. Captain Plunkett, 
however, had adopted the ingenious 
method of transplanting such constables 
to the North ot Ireland, and bringing 
down from the North a large number of 
young and inexperienced policemen, un- 
sympathetic in feeling and almost dia- 
metrically opposed in faith and race. 
By that process he contrived to make 
the citizens of Cork, not only personally 
uncomfortable, but to have little trust 
in the administration of the law. More- 
over, Captain Plunkett had deprived 
many of the ordinary magistrates—who 
were not conspicuously ov remarkably 
unpopular magistrates—of almost any 
power whatever. The extra police in 
Cork had been very largely increased 
since Captain Plunkett came there; in- 
deed, it was a curious fact that wher- 
ever members of this particular school 
of Resident Magistrates arrrived the 
extra police were almost invariably in- 
creased. It was so when Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd came to Limerick. The presence 
in that historic city of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
was almost immediately followed by an 
increase of the police. The question of 
the extra police was a serious one for 
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the Irish people, and very naturally 
they strongly objected to the way in 
which half of this obnoxious tax was to 
be paid by the occupier. If any proper 
portion of the tax were paid by land- 
lords, the Government, no doubt, would 
have long since abolished this wholly 
indefensible tax. 

Mr. KENNY said, that Irish Mem- 
bers had up to this attacked this Vote, 
on the ground of the extraordinary and 
entirely unjustifiable manner in which 
extra police were drafted into almost 
every county in the South of Ireland. 
Extra police were quartered upon par- 
ticular counties under two Statutes. 
The first of these Statutes was that of 
Will. IV., under which the Treasury 
paid half the cost of the force, and the 
county cess was levied for half. The 
majority of the extra police drafted into 
the Irish counties were so drafted under 
the Act of Will. 1V.; but there were a 
great number of extra police drafted 
into the counties under the Prevention 
of Crime Act, and when police were 
drafted into a district under that Act 
the district beeame liable for the cost of 
the force ; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that policemen were quartered in 
out-of-the-way districts, so that the tax 
for their maintenance proved very bur- 
densome to the people. There were 
ceases in which certain localities had been 
taxed to the extent of 12s. or 14s. in the 
pound for the staff of extra police. He 
complained that, in the majority of in- 
stances, the presence of extra police 
was entirely and absolutely unnecessary. 
The fact was, there were too many 
policemen in Ireland. Three or four 
years ago, a great effort was made to 
recruit the Police Force in Ireland. The 
original number of the Force was some- 
thing like 10,000; he should think the 
present number was 15,000. The Go- 
vernment did not know what to do with 
their policemen, and the result was that, 
partly with the object of getting rid of 
them, they sent them down to places 
where their presence was absolutely un- 
required, and taxed the county with the 
moiety of their expense. He entirely 
objected to the adoption of such a prin- 
ciple. His hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) asked 
the Chief Secretary yesterday whether 
he would give a Return, or state in 
reply, the number of extra police drafted 
into the different counties in Ireland ? 
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The Chief Secretary stated that it would 
be inconvenient to reply to the Question 
within the usual limits of an answer; 
but he would be glad to place the hon. 
Gentleman in possession of the facts. It 
would be of interest to the Committee 
to hear from the Chief Secretary, in his 
speech upon this question later on, a 
statement as to the number of extra 
police quartered in the various counties 
of Ireland, not only under the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act, but under the Act of 
Will. 1V. He (Mr. Kenny) had fre- 
quently noticed that, when he had asked 
the Chief Secretary under what Act 
certain extra police were quartered in a 
given district, the right hon. Gentleman 
invariably succeeded in getting out of 
the responsibility of answering the Ques- 
tion by stating that he was not in- 
formed, or something to that effect, or 
else that the immediate district was not 
taxed for the maintenance of the force. 
That was a disingenuous method of 
avoiding questions upon the subject. As 
a matter of fact, the localities were taxed, 
and taxed very heavily. If extra police 
were drafted into a district under the 
Act of Wiil. IV., a moiety of the ex- 
pense would, of course, be defrayed out 
of the Consolidated Fund; but if a hut 
was erected for the men’s accommo- 
dation, the entire expense of the build- 
ing would be thrown on the district, so 
that in one way or another it was con- 
trived to seriously tax every district in 
which the extra police were brought. 
He would come later on to a few special 
instances in which the drafting of extra 
police into a district was entirely un- 
necessary. But, previous to doing so, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to state, in his 
reply, what was the present position of 
Mr. Jenkinson? To the general public 
in Ireland the position of Mr. Jenkinson 
was a complete mystery. He desired to 
know whether Mr. Jenkinson was to be 
paid under this Vote, or, if not, under 
what Vote he was to be paid? If Mr. 
Jenkinson’s pay had ceased in Ireland, 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell the Committee when it did so. Was 
it proposed to reappoint him in Ireland ? 
If so, what position was he to hold in 
the future? They also wanted to have 
a clear understanding with regard to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. The other even- 
ing, when the Magistrates’ (Ireland) 
Salaries Bill was brought forward, the 
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Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Court- 
ney) ventured the statement that Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd would not be one of 
the magistrates appointed under that 
Bill. He (Mr. Kenny) desired to know 
whether the fortunes of that Bill had 
in any way affected the fortunes of 
Mr. Jenkinson? Mr. Jenkinson was 
now a pensioner under the Crown, and 
received something like £1,000 a-year 
for services he had rendered in the past. 
It was somewhat too bad to have him 
foisted on the people of Ireland, as he 
believed it was proposed, because, when 
it was found inconvenient to continue 
the gentleman in the position of Director 
of Criminal Prosecutions, the Govern- 
ment went to the trouble of introducing 
a Bill in the House to make provision 
for his further maintenance. There was 
an item in the Vote, under the head of 
‘Good Service Pay,” for five County In- 
spectors. He believed that four of those 
Inspectors were Captain Reed, Captain 
Plunkett, Mr. Butler, and Mr. Slagg. 
He should like to know whether County 
Inspector Smith, the gentleman who 
issued the famous Circular to the police, 
instructing them to shoot down any per- 
son they saw looking in a menacing 
manner towards Mr. Clifford Lloyd, was 
one of the gentlemen who was to receive 
good service pay? It looked very lke 
a matter in which the Irish Government 
desired to patronize the persons who 
offended most violently against popular 
feeling in Ireland, if County Inspector 
Smith was to be one of the five gentle- 
men rewarded. There was an enormous 
difference between this year and last, in 
the allowances which were made to the 
Constabulary. The difference consisted 
in an increase of £22,000. He should 
like to know how the extraordinary 
change from £55,000 to £77,000 had 
been brought about? Furthermore, in 
the ordinary pay of the police, there was 
an increase of £20,000 making altoge- 
ther an increase in those two items on 
this Vote of over £42,000. These were 
increases which required explanation. 
They were very grave and serious items, 
and it was too bad to have the expense 
of the Constabulary increasing year by 
year in Ireland, especially now, when 
the services of the police were more than 
ever unnecessary. Wherever they went 
in Ireland they found the country swarm- 
ing with policemen. If they drove along 
a road they found a police -hut at every 
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corner; policemen were to be seen at 
every turn, and in the most out-of-the- 
way places, and for this state of things 
the country was to be severely taxed. It 
was a well-known fact that the police- 
men in Ireland did nothing towards the 
discharge of the functions which police- 
men performed in this and other coun- 
tries. The Irish police were a military 
force ; they prowled about the country 
armed with rifles and bayonets, and 
they looked with disdain upon any such 
menial function as attending to sanitary 
arrangements,or other properly organized 
police duties. There must be a com- 
plete and radical change in the Irish 
Constabulary system; but until the fire- 
arms and other military accoutrements 
were taken from the men, it was im- 
possible to expect that the duties of the 
Constabulary in Ireland would be effi- 
ciently and properly discharged. Now, 
he begged to bring under the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary a case to which he had already 
directed the attention of the House by 
way of Question, and that was the ex- 
traordinary claim that was made for 
compensation under the Prevention of 
Crime Act by a certain police constable 
in the county of Clare. The police 
constable in question claimed £405 com- 
pensation for money and a watch which 
he alleged were destroyed by fire— 
maliciously destroyed, as he represented, 
by fire in a wild and out-of-the-way 
district in Ireland, where he was on 
police duty ; £395 of the total amount 
had been, according to the statement of 
the constable, in the bank. He repre- 
sented that he had had that amount in 
his possession for a number of years, 
and he produced, in support of his state- 
ment, a pass book, or what he repre- 
sented to be a pass book, which was 
supposed to prove everything. Now, 
that pass book was all written at the 
same time, and was offered by the con- 
stable for the purpose of proving his 
ease. He represented that he had lost, 
or in some way mislaid, the original 
book in which the accounts were entered, 
and consequently he improvised this 
new book in order to prove the amount 
of money in his possession. He stated 
in his evidence that at a certain date a 
fire took place, and he had in his pos- 
session a sum of £196; but when the 
items in the improvised account book 
were examined, it was found that he 
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had only the sum of £110. Further- 
more, he represented in his evidence 
before the Chairman of Bounty Sessions, 
that a sea captain in Galway had cashed 
a cheque for him of the amount of 
£196. Now, sea captains were not in 
the habit of cashing cheques for £196, 
and policemen were not in the habit of 
having such cheques in their possession. 
The constable further stated that the 
sea captain sold him a watch, and that 
he presented the cheque for that enor- 
mous sum in payment and received the 
balance. He (Mr. Kenny) considered 
that, upon the face of it, the statement 
was a lie; it must be perfectly plain to 
any person who knew anything of sea 
captains and policemen, that sea cap- 
tains were not in the habit of placing 
so much confidence in ordinary police- 
men as to change cheques for them. 
The evidence called to prove the case of 
the constable was extremely weak in- 
deed. The wife of the man was called, 
and she swore she had never seen such 
an amount of money in the possession 
of her husband. In reply to his (Mr. 
Kenny’s) Question, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary stated that 
£100 of the total sum came from the 
constable’s father-in-law and £100 
from some other relative of his. In 
evidence before the Grand Jury, he 
stated distinctly that he only got £35 
from his father-in-law and £48 from 
another relative; altogether the amount 
he received from extraneous sources 
did not reach £100. The Chairman of 
Bounty Sessions, at which the claim was 
in the first place decided, stated that, in 
his opinion, there was no evidence what- 
ever that Sub-Constable Carlow lost his 
money; but that, on the other hand, 
his witnesses contradicted themselves in 
a variety of essential particulars; in 
fact, in the opinion of the Chairman of 
Bounty Sessions, the claim was utterly 
groundless. The Chief Secretary had 
stated that it had been known that a 
sub-constable of police in Ireland had 
had in his possession £1,500. It ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Kenny) that if police 
officers in Ireland could, out of their 
earnings, amass such a large amount of 
money as £1,500, or even as £395, as 
Sub-Constable Carlow represented he 
had in a hut, which he was in the 
habit of leaving unguarded for days 
together, there was very small ground 
indeed for the proposal which the 
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Chief Secretary made last year to in- 
crease the pay and pensions of the mem- 
bers of the Irish Constabulary Force. 
There was, however, such a habit to 
champion the Constabulary in the:House 
of Commons, that he was not at all sur- 
prised the right hon. Gentleman should 
get up and defend them. Of course, 
the Chief Secretary would base his de- 
fence of Sub-Constable Carlow upon the 
action of the Grand Jury. But hon. 
Gentlemen knew what Irish Grand 
Juries were. They knew that Grand 
Juries were not representative bodies. 
They were directly nominated by the 
Sheriff of the county, and indirectly by 
the Lord Lieutenant. They knew that 
Grand Juries were essentially a class of 
men who were not concerned by the 
taxation they levied, that they were men 
who took good care to levy taxes upon 
small districts, and possibly to increase 
a rate of 5s. in the pound to 10s. in 
the pound. Of course, it was a very 
convenient method for policemen who 
wanted to make a little money, to come 
forward and swear that they had had 
bank notes, the numbers of which they 
did not remember, maliciously destroyed. 
It was. a convenient way of making 
money, and as policemen in Ireland 
could not make money so easily as by 
committing perjury, they were great 
fools if they did not commit perjury. 
(Oh, oh!”] Yes; hon. Members 
knew that the chief qualification of a 
man for the office of policeman in Ire- 
land was that he had no regard for the 
truth. The experience of many hon. 
Gentlemen was, that Irish policemen 
never told the truth when it was not 
convenient for them to do so; and his 
opinion was that policemen would be 
perfectly certain to take the advantage 
of the prejudice of a Grand Jury and 
make money at the expense of the 
ratepayers, if they found it necessary. 
Furthermore, his opinion was that those 
ratepayers who were taxed by an irre- 
sponsible body, such as a Grand Jury, 
were fools if they paid the taxes 
levied upon them. He recommended 
the people who were taxed unjustly to 
precipitate reform by refusing to pay 
iniquitous taxation. He could cite many 
cases in which the police tax in Ireland 
was unjustly levied. He did not pro- 
pose to go into them at any length; in 
fact, he would only cite one. There 
was at Lisdoonvarna a person named 
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Gardner, who had a police hut and 
five policemen to guard him. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there were 
seven or eight constables, and a ser- 
geant-constable, in Lisdoonvarna, the 
sergeant-constable had thought fit to 
recommend that five constables should 
be told off for the special protection of 
Mr. Gardner. To judge by recent cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Gardner was quite 
able to take care of himself, the last in- 
stance of which occurred a short time 
ago, when he assaulted a peaceful indivi- 
dual, and was sentenced to a fine or 
seven days’ imprisonment. Besides, Mr. 
Gardner had told the police that he did 
notrequire their services; and it appeared 
to him that it was only a piece of false 
generosity on the part of the Irish Go- 
vernment to insist on forcing that as- 
sistance on persons who were not anxious 
to haveit. It simply bore out the argu- 
ment used in the beginning of his re- 
marks, that there was an excess of police 
throughout the country, and that for 
their employment the Government had 
to adopt an extraordinary and unjust 
course towards the various districts. 
As long as the Government retained in 
their service in Ireland a number of 
policemen largely in excess of the num- 
ber required, it was certain that those 
districts would be mulcted by the Go- 
vernment in order the more conveniently 
to dispose of the extraditing, and so long 
would the country be forced to suffer 
the imposition of unjust taxation, whieh 
was at that time creating feelings of dis- 
satisfaction and political rancour, which 
would not very easily be allayed. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, before 
he replied, whether, in connection with 
the case mentioned in debate, he in- 
tended to give any instructions with re- 
gard to police constables keeping large 
sums of money in their barracks, or huts, 
with the object of discouraging them 
from asking for compensation should 
those barracks, or huts, be burnt down ? 
He would also ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, in consideration of the 
absolute peace which reigned throughout 
County Clare, a large number of police 
were to be removed, or had been re- 
moved; and, if so, whether he would 
cause inquiry to be made with regard 
to those who remained, with the view of 
removing them also ? 
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Mr. LEAMY regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
not in his place, because he wished to 
ask him for some explanation with re- 
gard to the extra police force in the 
county of Waterford. He had put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman a 
few days ago on this subject, and the 
right hon. Gentleman stated, in reply, 
that the number of the police force in 
Waterford County was 219. He (Mr. 
Leamy) submitted, that if these figures 
were correct, it was most extraordinary 
that so large a force should be kept 
there, chargeable upon the ratepayers, 
especially as the county had been dis- 
tinguished for its quietness for some 
years past. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought it necessary to have this 
extraordinary force in the county, it 
would be perfectly easy for him to apply 
to Parliament for the powers necessary 
for the purpose; but he contended that 
it was manifestly unjust to send this 
large force into the county and charge 
them upon the ratepayers, at a time when 
they were already burdened with taxa- 
tion. If the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land had to pay for the extra police out 
of his own pocket, he would, no doubt, 
think a very much smaller force suffi- 
cient. He would ask on whose recom- 
mendation these men were sent into the 
county ? The right hon. Gentleman, 
when he answered his former Question, 
said that the county was not the most 
peaceful place in Ireland, and that there 
had been many cases of intimidation 
there; but it was extraordinary that the 
Prevention of Crime Act should be put 
in force there under the actual circum- 
stances, and a very large number of 
extra police sent there. Such a state of 
things would not be permitted in an 
English county for 24 hours. The whole 
proceeding was most unconstitutional ; 
and to charge people who had no voice 
in the control of the police force with a 
large sum of money for its maintenance, 
was an act of which no honest man 
would be guilty. It was all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman to get up 
and make statements about the dis- 
turbed state of the district; but, of 
course, he must know that no one had 
any means of ascertaining whether those 
statements were correct; but there was 
no doubt that in making them he was 
dependent upon others for his informa- 
| tion—that was to say, upon the Resident 
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Magistrates—who could showtheir grati- 
tude in no better way than by saying 
that the districts were disturbed. Per- 
haps an additional force of 20 or 30 men 
might have been required; but to send 
down the enormous number complained 
of was out of the question. Was it 
Captain Stack that recommended the 
men to be sent? He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to give 
some information to the Committee on 
this point. The right hon. Gentleman 
said they were not extra police at all; 
but how could he (Mr. Leamy) know 
whether they were extra or ordinary 
police? It was perfectly absurd to tell 
him, under the circumstances, that they 
were not extra police. Were they to 
be told that they were not extra police 
because they had been withdrawn from 
the ordinary force, their place being 
filled up by others? It was not the 
custom in England, when crime was 
committed in a county, for the Home 
Secretary to send down an extra police 
force; he hoped, therefore, that this 
extravagant expenditure for police in 
Ireland would be at once abolished. 
Mr. PARNELL: Sir, upon two oc- 
easions during this Session it came to 
my lot to call attention to part of the 
question of the extra police in certain 
districts of Ireland with regard to the 
quartering of extra police in the cities 
of Cork and Limerick. We had dis- 
cussions in this House updn this limited 
branch of the question, and we received 
very little satisfaction from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. We 
made out an overwhelming case against 
the necessity of extra police in those two 
cities ; but we were put off in the usual 
way. Although there was considerable 
correspondence between the Local Au- 
thorities in Cork and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and the 
Resident Magistrate, Captain Plunkett, 
the result has been, practically speaking, 
to leave the people of Cork pretty much 
as they were before, to pay for the extra 
police until the time when the right 
hon. Gentleman promises that the sub- 
ject of the amount of the police force to 
be allowed for that city shall receive the 
attention and reconsideration of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But the 
question to which L have to direct the 
attention of the Committee is of a very 
much wider scope, extending, in fact, to 
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the quartering of extra police through- 
out the whole of Ireland—throughout, I 
may say, almost every county and city of 
Ireland; and I think I shall be abie to 
show that there exists no longer any 
practical necessity for this extra force of 
men—in fact, that the necessity never 
existed at all, or, at any rate, that it 
cannot be said to have existed during 
the last two years as regards a consider- 
able proportion of Ireland. I shall, I 
think, be able also to show that al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary may have recently, 
within the last three months, turned his 
attention to the advisability of reducing 
the extra police force in some of the Irish 
counties, yet that he commenced to do so 
very much too late; that the steps he 
has taken in that direction are entirely 
inadequate; and that we have a fair 
claim to urge upon him a very much 
larger and more immediate reduction 
with regard to a very considerable pro- 
portion of theseextra forces in many Irish 
districts and counties. Speaking gene- 
rally, the Irish Executive is entitled, 
under the Act regulating the matter, to 
have a free force of 10,686 men and 
officers, besides a reserve force of, I be- 
lieve, 400 men and officers, and the 
revenue force, the number of which I do 
not exactly know, but which may be 
somewhere between 150 and 200. Ex- 
clusive, then, of revenue and reserve 
men, the total free force for which the 
authorities are entitled to charge extra 
when they are sent out of the county, 
and for whose payment the Executive 
was entitled to ask Parliament to grant 
a Vote, is 10,636. The actual free force 
distributed under this power by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at the last 
quinquennial period in 1882—in July, I 
believe—amounted to 10,030, or 630 men 
short of the actual full free force which 
might have been legally raised for ser- 
vice in Ireland. Now, Sir, at the very 
threshold of our case I think we are en- 
titled to make a very serious complaint 
with regard to the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in this matter. I 
believe that the free force in Ireland 
was distributed in 1882 by Earl Spencer, 
after the period of Office of the present 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had commenced—at a time when the 
Government had applied to Parliament 
for their coercive powers, and were 
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try that the state of Ireland was very 
serious indeed. ‘Well, Sir, at that time, 
and under such circumstances, the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Hxecutive de- 
liberately refrained from raising a free 
force in Ireland to the extent of the 
number of men which the Act of Parlia- 
ment authorized. They kept it 630 men 
short. I suppose I am not allowed to 
impute intention or motive to such an 
impersonal body as the Irish Executive ; 
but if I were allowed to do so, I can 
only say that it would appear that their 
intention must have been to obtain fur- 
ther means of fining and levying imposts 
upon the districts and counties con- 
cerned—further means than those sup- 
plied to them by the Act of Will. IV. 
and other Acts by which they are en- 
titled to send extra men into the different 
districts. Well, as I have shown, the 
Irish Government deliberately kept the 
free force at the last quinquennial period 
of redistribution 530 men under the 
number authorized by Parliament; on 
the other hand, they sent into various 
Irish counties the enormous extra force 
of 3,426. As I have just explained, 
there are various enactments under 
which the Executive Government can 
levy and send extra forces, and quarter 
them on the inhabitants. Under the 
13th section of the Act of Will. IV., 
which gives power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to proclaim a district, they levied 
and quartered on the districts 2,221 
men. Under Section 12, which gives 
the magistrates power to call for an 
extra foree, and which requires a repre- 
sentation from the magistrates before it 
can be sent, 859 men were sent, and I 
think the Committee might with profit 
note the smallness of the number of men 
who were considered by the local magis- 
trates to be necessary as compared with 
the number that the Lord Lieutenant 
sent without their advice or request: 
859 men were quartered on the 31st of 
December last, and on the 30th of June 
of the present year they had been re- 
duced to 844. The authorities have also 
sent from the reserve force 91 extra men; 
and under the Prevention of Crime Act, 
which permits all the force to be levied 
upon the district, no matter how small, 
upon the 3lst of December, 1883, there 
were 195, making a grand total of 3,421 
extra men quartered on the 3lst of 
December, in the greater portion upon 
the ratepayers, and with respect to 195 
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wholly so quartered. I wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to the section 
of the Act of Will. IV., under which these 
quarterings have been made. Section 
12, under which 859 were quartered, 
provides that in any case in which seven 
or more magistrates of any county, at 
any Petty Session, being a majority of 
magistrates present, shall certify to the 
Lord Lieutenant that the number of 
chief or other constables and sub-con- 
stables so appointed for any such county 
is inadequate for the due execution of 
the law, it shall be lawful for the Lord 
Lieutenant to appoint such further num- 
ber of constables to such county as may 
be so certified to be necessary, and to 
remove such chief, or other constables 
and sub-constables, from time to time. 
There are some points in regard to the 
application of this section which we have 
no information upon, and I should be 
glad if it could be supplied to us in the 
course of the debate by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. In the 
first place, I am anxious to know the 
dates of the applications by magistrates 
for the extra forces in the different 
counties, whether they are of recent date 
or of late date, and what the practice of 
the Irish Executive has been in refer- 
ence to the removal of such extra forces. 
There is no provision, and it appears to 
me to be a serious omission in the sec- 
tion, for the removal of this force which 
has been quartered on the application 
of the magistrates. It is left optional 
to the Lord Lieutenant to remove them 
as he thinks fit. It is very possible that 
the applications in some cases for these 
950 men may have been of ancient date, 
and that they have been allowed to 
remain, possibly against the wishes of 
the local magistrates themselves. Then 
I come to the 13th section, under which 
the great bulk of the extra police in 
Ireland have been, and are still quar- 
tered, a moiety of the maintenance being 
levied on the ratepayers. This section 
provides that the Lord Lieutenant, by 
the advice of the Privy Council of Ire- 
land, may declare by Proclamation—and 
I wish distinctly to direct the attention 
of the Committee to these words—that 
any county, city, or town, or barony, or 
half barony, or county at large, or any 
district that is, or are, in a state of dis- 
turbance and require an additional 
establishment of police, and thereupon 
the Lord Lieutenant may appoint such 
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extra gy as he may think proper, not 
exceeding so many in each district so 
declared to be in a state of disturbance. 
Well, Sir, it appears to me that the true 
meaning of this section is that there 
shall be an actual state of disturbance 
within the district to entitle the Lord 
Lieutenant to issue this Proclamation ; 
but I doubt very much whether in re- 
spect of any of those counties where it 
has been made the issue of the Pro- 
clamation was originally justified ; but 
if, in any case, this were so, that justifi- 
cation no longer exists. It is quite im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that any county or district in Ire- 
land is at present in a state of disturb- 
ance, and consequently the original justi- 
fication for the Proclamation has entirely 
ceased, and we are entitled to ask upon 
what ground this large force of extra 
Constabulary is still kept quartered 
upon the ratepayers throughout the 
country. Since the 3lst of December 
there has been some slight reduction of 
the number of extra police. The figures 
on the 30th of June, 1884, as supplied 
to me by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, give for the extra men under 
the 13th section of the Act of Will. IV. 
877, and for the extra men under Sec- 
tion 12—namely, those originally re- 
quested by the local magistrates, 849 ; 
for the extra men from the reserve, 86; 
and for extra men under the Prevention 
of Crime Act, 30. This last head is the 
only one which shows any material 
reduction—namely, from 195 to 30, 
leaving the total number of extra men 
quartered in the different districts under 
the enactments which I have explained, 
on the 30th of June, 1884, at the enor- 
mous figure of 2,827, or a reduction of 
599 extra men in six months; a reduc- 
tion which amounts to something like 
one man in every six. Now, I wish to 
refer to the cost of these extra men in 
the counties, and I find the total given 
in the Estimate as the cost of the 
extra men is £110,800. Under the 
Prevention of Crime Act there is 
£18,000, making the enormous sum of 
£128,800, which is levied violently, un- 
constitutionally, and, as we contend, 
illegally, and without the slightest local 
control, upon the Irish ratepayers. 
Now, Sir, it has been very much the 
custom with English Ministers, and par- 
ticularly with the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, to allude to this 
amount of reduction which has been 
obtained by the tenants under the Irish 
Land Act; but I find that the reductions 
given by the Land Courts during the 
three years’ working of that Act amount 
to £270,000. The Irish ratepayers con- 
sequently have to pay back to the Go- 
vernment for extra police half of the 
money which they have received in re- 
ductions. The Government having de- 
cided to despoil the landlords to the ex- 
tent of £270,000 a-year under the work- 
ing of the Land Courts for three years, 
in order to make themselves still more 
beloved in Ireland, they proceed to 
despoil the ratepayers by compelling 
them to pay a sum equal to half that 
sum for the cost of extra police. I 
stated a short time ago that I wanted 
to prove that there was ‘nothing in the 
state of Ireland which required this 
extra force of police. Now, the fact is 
that the Government, havingdeliberately 
neglected at the last quinquennial period 
to raise the number of free men to the 
amount they were entitled to do by the 
Act, and having also raised a large num- 
ber of extra men—having thus raised 
the total number of men authorized by 
Parliament from 10,636 to 13,456—now 
do not know what to do with them. 
They have no power under the law to 
distribute these 3,000 extra men as a 
free force, and they therefore distribute 
them as extra men, part of the cost of 
whom is to be paid by the localities. 
In view of the peaceable state of Ire- 
land, which has now continued for two 
years, and in view of the Charges of the 
Judges, I maintain that if the Govern- 
ment still desire to keep up this swollen 
police establishment in Ireland they 
should apply to Parliament either for a 
Supplementary Estimate, or for an 
amending Act enabling them to make 
this charge upon the taxpayers. It is 
monstrous that it should be charged 
upon the districts. This matter affects 
nearly every county in Ireland. The 
county of Clare does not seem to have 
participated in the reductions made in 
some of the other counties between De- 
cember, 1883, and June, 1884; indeed, 
it heads the list for the large number of 
extra men which, on the 30th of June, 
were still quartered in that county. I 
find that at a former period in 1883 
there were 235 extra men quartered 
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there under the Proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant under the 13th section 
of the Act of Will.TV. There were in 
Junetast still 235 extra men, involving 
a charge on the ratepayers of that im- 
poverished county of between £8,000 
and £9,000. I find that at the first 
period in 1883 there were 33 addi- 
tional Constabulary under the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act, and that the only 
reduction which was made in the county 
of Clare between the end of March last 
and the middle of this year has been in 
respect to these 33 men, the cost of the 
large force of 235 extra men being still 
left to be borne by the taxpayers of the 
county. I do not know whether any 
recent reduction has been made; I am 
now speaking from the most recent in- 
formation I have received on the subject, 
some of which has been furnished to 
me by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland this morning. The free force 
to which that county is entitled is 328 
men under the last distribution of tke 
Lord Lieutenant. Therefore, there are 
very nearly as many extra men placed 
in this county as there are free police- 
men—that is to say, that the police force 
of the county Clare is nearly double the 
normal number. Let us turn to the 
state of the county, as disclosed by the 
Parliamentary Returns for the last 
quarter. I find that for the whole of 
county Clare—a very large county, con- 
taining a very considerable population 
of small farmers who have derived little 
benefit from the Land Act—in the whole 
of the county the number of outrages, 
exclusive of threatening letters, which 
I do not notice in matters of this kind, 
amounted to four. I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what justification there 
is for keeping up this swollen police 
force in that county in view of the Re- 
turns in reference to crime during the 
last 12 months? Well, now, another 
county which is very much imposed on 


is the county of Cork. In the East |. 


a of the county of Cork, on the 
31st of December, 1883, there were alto- 
gether 185 extra men—11 extra men 
sent from the reserve force, and 174 men 
sent under the Lord Lieutenant’s Pro- 
clamation. In this Riding of Cork there 
has been no reduction whatever made in 
the six months between December, 1883, 
and June, 1884. The same number of 
extra men that were quartered there on 
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the 30th of June last are now quartered 
on the ratepayers at an annual cost to 
them of £7,500 for the half county. 
Well, now, Sir, in the East Riding of 
county Cork there were only three 
agrarian offences committed in the last 
quarter. This Riding is entitled to a 
free force of 422 men, so that the num- 
ber of extra men is over one-third of 
the total of the free force. Going on to 
the West Riding I find that on the 31st 
of December, 1883, there were 143 
extra men quartered, all under the 13th 
section, or Proclamation Section, of the 
Act of Will. ITV. During the period of 
six months, up to the 30th of June, 44 
of these extra men were removed, still, 
however, leaving the enormous and en- 
tirely unnecessary extra force of 99 men 
for this Riding, in which only six 
agrarian offences were committed during 
the quarter. I should also like to direct 
the attention of the Committee to Judge 
O’Brien’s Charge to the Grand Jury at 
the recent Assizes in county Oork with 
reference to the state of the county. He 
says— 

**So far as I can collect from the sources 
which are open to me, I am happy to state that 
the condition of this great county is one that 
very nearly justifies the description of entire 
and absolute quiet and security.” 

He refers to a temporary small increase 
of crime since the last Assizes in the 
East Riding; but he goes on to say— 

‘*T find that that small increase is more than 
balanced by a very large diminution of offences 
in the West Riding of this county, in the pro- 
portion of 68 reported offences.” 


Of course, Judge O’Brien is speaking of 
all offences, agrarian and otherwise, 
which came before him— 

‘* In the present year, as against 114 in the 
past year for the same period, and I find that 
this great decrease appears to be almost entirely 
in offences that tend to indicate by their diminu- 
tion a restoration of social peace aud tranquillity, 
and the absence of agrarian outrage in both 
Divisions of this county.” 

He goes on to say— 

“T observe as a most important feature of 
the change that has taken place the subsidence 
of almost all forms of intimidation, and an ab- 
sence of all restraint on personal conduct,” 
and so on. Well, now, Sir, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he does not in- 
tend to show his appreciation of this 
state of affairs in the county of Cork? 
Perhaps I had better not weary the 
Committee by going over the whole list 
of Irish counties; but, speaking gene- 
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rally, I may say that the list shows that 
there are extra men quartered in almost 
every county and city in Ireland. In 
county Donegal the number of extra 
men was not so large as it was in some 
other counties. In that county there 
were 100 extra men at the end of 1883, 
and they were quartered there at a cost 
to the ratepayers of over £2,000 a-year. 
Seventy of these extra men have been 
taken away in the six months which 
have elapsed since December, 1883, 
leaving 30 men still as an extra charge 
upon the district at a cost of nearly, 
according to the information in my pos- 
session, £1,000. In the East Riding of 
Galway there were 183 extra men on 
the 31st of December, 1883, there were 
now 145 extra men in that Riding, and 
during the last quarter there were only 
two agrarian offences, exclusive of 
threatening letters. The total cost of 
the extra men in this Riding during the 
year ending the 30th of June last was 
£5,800. In the West Riding of Galway 
there were on the 3lst of December, 
1883, 270 extra men, and on the 30th of 
June, 1884, there were 200 extra men 
quartered there under the Act of Wiil. 
IV. On the 31st of December last there 
were in the same Riding 22 extra men 
under the 12th section of the Act of 
Will. 1V.—that is under the magistrates, 
requisitions, and there were eight extra 
men on the same date sent from the re- 
serve force. There were 70 extra men 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, 
making altogether an extra force in this 
one Riding of 300 men, or 12 men in 
excess of the free force establishment to 
which the Riding was entitled. Well, 
now, Sir, in the county of Kerry there 
were on the 31st of December, 1883, 11 
extra men from the reserve force, and on 
the same date there were, under the 13th 
section of Will. IV., 196 extra men, and 
these numbers remain now practically 
unchanged, for the total number of 
extra men quartered in this county on 
the 31st of December was 207, and the 
total number of extra men now quartered 
there was 203, or a diminution of only 
four men. These men involved a cost 
to the county of over £8,000 a-year. In 
his Charge to the Grand Jury of the 
county of Kerry on the 16th of July, Mr. 
Justice O’ Brien said— 

“The present condition of the county com- 
pares favourably with the past.” 
The county of Limerick was another 
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very oppressed county in this respect. 
On the 31st of December, 1883, there 
were 235 extra men quartered, and that 
number has not been diminished in the 
six months ending the 30th of June, 
1884; 235 extra men still remained in 
county Limerick, this county being en- 
titled to a free force of 281 men. There 
were only six agrarian offences, all of 
them of a very trivial character, com- 
mitted in the county of Limerick for the 
last quarter of which we have any Re- 
turn. Judge Fitzgibbon, in addressing 
the Grand Jury of the county of Lime- 
rick on the 11th of July, said— 

‘«There are altogether eight cases to go be- 
fore you. There is one of manslaughter, but 
there does not appear to be any great difficulty 
in dealing with it. The other seven cases are 
simply for assaults. Having regard to the large 
population of your county, and the circum- 
stances of your district, there is nothing on the 
face of the list requiring any observations from 
me.”’ 


The question of the extra police force of 
the City of Limerick has already been 
debated fully in this House, and I will 
not refer to it further. The county of 
Mayo on the 31st of December, 1883, 
had 50 extra men under the 12th section 
of the Act of Wtil. [V.—that is to say, 
requisitioned by the magistrates. On 
the same date, there were in the county 
125 extra men under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation. Mayo does not 
appear to have had any men quartered 
upon it under the section of the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act. There were al- 
together at this date a total extra force 
in Mayo of 178 men. That force has 
been reduced in the period of six months 
to 112 men, involving a cost to the rate- 
payers for the year of nearly £4,500. 
For the last quarter in which we have 
any Returns, the number of agrarian 
offences in the county of Mayo only 
amounted to three—that is to say, the 
ratepayers of the county have been 
charged £1,500 for each agrarian offence 
committed during the quarter. The 
county of Sligo, on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1888, had 50 extra men under the 
magistrates’ requisition section. They 
had 45 extra men under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation, making alto- 
gether 95 extra men in this county—a 
force which was not reduced up to the 
30th of June, 1884. The list of agrarian 
offences discloses only the small number 
of two for the last quarter, and the cost 
to the ratepayers of the county of Sligo 
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for the extra men will amount to some- 
thing like £4,000, or about £2,000 for 
each agrarian offence committed during 
the last quarter. In the North Riding 
of the county of Tipperary on the 31st 
of December, 1883, there were 114 extra 
men quartered under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation. That number 
was reduced on the 30th of last June to 
94, involving an annual cost to the rate- 
payers of £3,760. In that Division of 
the county of Tipperary there were no 
agrarian offences during the last quarter. 
In the South Riding of the county of 
Tipperary there were 80 extra men 
quartered underthe magistrates’ requisi- 
tion section of the Act of Will, TV. On 
the 31st of last December there was one 
extra man from the reserve, and there 
were 100 extra men quartered on the 
Riding under the 13th section of the 
Act of Will. 1V.—that is to say, under 
the Lord Lieutenant’s Proclamation, 
making altogether 181 extra men in the 
South Riding of Tipperary on this date. 
That number on the 30th of June was 
reduced to the number of 155. The 100 
men under the Lord Lieutenant’s Pro- 
clamation have been reduced to 75, and 
the extra man from the reserve has 
been taken away. The number of 
agrarian offences in the South Riding 
of Tipperary during the last quarter 
only amounted to four, while the cost 
to the ratepayers of the extra force 
amounted to something like £6,000 
a-year, or, on the average, £1,500 for 
each agrarian offence. The offences, I 
notice, were of a very trivial character. 
Now I should like to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee also to the Charge 
delivered to the Grand Jury by the 
Judge who presided at the Tipperary 
Assizes. On the 8th of July the Lord 
Chief Justice, addressing a Grand Jury, 
congratulated them on the smallness of 
the Calendar, the disposal of which, he 
said, would not detain them very long. 
Westmeath is the next county on my 
list. I find on the 3ist of last Decem- 
ber there were 23 extra men quartered 
on this county upon the requisition of 
the magistrates. There were 63 extra 
men quartered there under the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Proclamation, and one man 
was quartered upon the county under 
the Prevention of Crime Act. During 
the six months which elapsed from De- 
cember last to June, the one man had 
been removed, so that the extra force of 
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Westmeath still stood at 86 men. Now, 
I wish to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the case of some other 
counties which have always been re- 
garded as quiet counties, and in the 
case of which there seems to be still less 
justification for the maintenance of extra 
police forces. Take the case of Meath. 
In December, 1883, there were 72 extra 
men quartered there under the 12th sec- 
tion of the Act of Wiil. IV., and three 
under the Prevention of Crime Act. 
There are now 52 extra men quar- 
tered in this county under the Act of 
Will. IV., at a cost to the county of 
something like £2,000. I should like 
to know if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary could give me any in- 
formation as to the date of the repre- 
sentations made by the magistrates with 
regard to those counties on the list 
where extra police are quartered under 
the 12th section of the Act of Will. 1V.? 
I refer to the West Riding of Galway; 
to the county of Kilkenny, where 55 men 
are quartered under this section, and 
none under the Proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant; King’s County, where 15 
men are quartered under the provisions 
of the 12th section, and only 12 under 
the Proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; Queen’s County, where 15 men 
are quartered under the 12th section, 
and none under the Proclamation of the 
Lord Lieutenant; the county of Long- 
ford, where 34 extra men are quartered 
under this section, and only 22 under 
the Proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; County Mayo, where 50 men 
are quartered under this section, and 60 
under the Proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; County Meath, where 52 
extra men are now quartered under this 
section, and none under the Proclama- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant; the county 
of Kildare, where 18 men are still quar- 
tered from the reserve force by the Lord 
Lieutenant, but none under his Procla- 
mation; the county of Louth, where 15 
men are quartered under the 12th sec- 
tion, but none under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation; the county of 
Sligo, where 50 men are quartered under 
the 12th section, and 45 under the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Proclamation; the South 
Riding of the county of Tipperary, 
where 80 men are quartered under the 
12th section, and 75 under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation; the county of 
Waterford, where 16 extra men are 
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quartered under the 12th section, and 
50 under the Lord Lieutenant’s Procla- 
mation ; the county of Westmeath, where 
23 extra men are quartered under the 
12th section, and 63 under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation; Belfast, where 
320 extra men are quartered under the 
12th section by the desire of the magis- 
trates or the Corporation, and none 
under the Lord Lieutenant’s Proclama- 
tion; the county of Dublin, where 10 
extra men are quartered under the 12th 
section, and none under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Proclamation; the county of 
Fermanagh, where 10 extra men are 
quartered under the 12th section, and 
none under the Lord Lieutenant’s Pro- 
clamation; the county of Monaghan, 
where 12 extra men are quartered under 
the 12th section, and none under the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Proclamation; and 
the city or county of Londonderry, where 
45 extra men are quartered under the 
12th section, and none under the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Proclamation. Now, Sir, 
I could go on indefinitely referring to 
the statistics on this subject; but I 
think I have proved enough to show 
that in almost every Irish county there 
is an extra force of police; that in 
every Irish county there is a very low 
Calendar of crime; that at all the As- 
sizes the Judges were unanimous in 
their testimony to the peaceable con- 
dition of the different.counties. The 
police force throughout Ireland gene- 
rally is enormously swollen by the num- 
ber of 2,800 extra men over and above 
the free force authorized by Act of Par- 
liament. I think we are entitled to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman for his justi- 
fication of this state of things. I do not 
see how the Government can expect us 
calmly to pass this Estimate upon the 
Returns with which we have been pre- 
sented—Returns showing that the con- 
dition of Ireland is absolutely normal 
as respects its tranquillity and freedom 
from crime. All the contentions upon 
which successive Chief Secretaries have 
justified the retention of extra police 
forces are entirely absent. In the present 
case it is impossible for us to allow this 
Estimate to pass without very strenuous 
protest and opposition, unless we hear 
something far more satisfactory than we 
have yet heard from the Government. 
The reduction of 500 and odd men which 
has taken place during the last few 
months out of the total force is entirely 
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inadequate. There are several of the 
counties to which I have alluded which 
are amongst the most impoverished 
throughout Ireland. The county of 
Clare contains a very large population 
of very small tenant farmers. The 
county of Cork is also in a similar posi- 
tion ; the county of Galway, where the 
police tax is also most crushing, is in a 
very impoverished state; the county of 
Kerry is notorious as being one of the 
most poverty-stricken counties in Ire- 
land; the county of Limerick, the only 
rich county on the list where the force is 
very high, is remarkable for having 
been absolutely free from crime of any 
kind during the last two years; the 
county of Sligo is another impoverished 
county ; and the county of ay gy is 
at present, and has been for a con- 
siderable time, exceedingly quiet. I 
might go over the whole list and show, 
in the same way as I have abundantly 
done with respect to those counties, that 
there is not the slightest justification, 
even from the point of view of the Go- 
vernment, for the maintenance of this 
cruel tax resulting from the quartering 
of large extra forces of police upon the 
people. Three years ago the Prede- 
cessor (Mr. W. E. Forster) of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Trevelyan) informed the Committee, 
during one of the discussions which took 
place on this Vote, that in a short time 
he hoped to be able to hand over the 
police force to elective authorities in 
Ireland. The lapse of time which has 
taken place since then do not justify the 
prediction and hope of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster). In- 
stead of the force being reduced, we 
have had it enormously increased. Apart 
from the hardship to the localities, and 
to the ratepayers who have to pay these 
crushing inflictions, the force in its 
character is absolutely unconstitutional. 
Eminent Constitutional lawyers, like the 
late Mr. Butt, have given it as their 
opinion that the maintenance of this 
police force in Ireland, an absolutely 
military force in its character, is a breach 
of the annual Army Discipline Act. 
Certainly, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary should tell us to-day 
that he proposes to diminish this extra 
force by at least one-half during the 
next six months, and that he hopes 
within the subsequent period of six 
months to dispense with it altogether. 
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If we do not receive some assurance of 
that kind, the action which will have to 
be taken by the people of Ireland and 
by their Representatives is a matter 
which will have to be very carefully 
considered. The rates for extra police 
are now levied by the Grand Juries, 
bodies absolutely without any particle 
whatever of a representative character. 
If in any district the Grand Jury refuse 
to levy the rate, there is the Judge’s fiat 
to compel them to do so; and if they 
then refuse to levy the rate, there is the 
further order of the Queen’s Bench; in 
fact, the whole levying of the extra police 
is beset with a series of cast-iron enact- 
ments which might do credit to an age of 
barbarism and a rule of despotism, but 
which are certainly out of place on the 
Statute Book at the present time. For 
our part, we shall not cease to protest 
against these enactments; and, asI have 
just said, in the absence of any satis- 
factory assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, it will become a matter 
for serious consideration whether the 
collection of this oppressive tax cannot 
be prevented by the organized action of 
the people of Ireland. We have from 
the Rides pen of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Trevelyan) himself some 
very significant and good advice upon 
the subject. The taxes, the refusal to 
pay which was referred to by the right 

on. Gentleman in terms of approval, 
were taxes levied upon the people by 
the Representatives of the people in 
Parliament, so far as the people were 
then represented; but these taxes are 
not levied upon our people by Parlia- 
ment; they are levied by an irrespon- 
sible clique in Dublin Castle, some of 
whose iniquities have recently been 
brought to light by the exertions of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mallow 
(Mr. O’Brien). Ihave no doubt that the 
distribution of these extra police amongst 
the unhappy counties I have referred to 
depended very much upon the Reports 
of the notorious person whose conduct 
is now the subject of examination by the 
Dublin Police Court sitting in camerd. 
I have no doubt that if the system could 
be further examined into, and I trust 
that a long time will not elapse before 
an opportunity may be found of examin- 
ing into the system which obtains in 
Dublin Castle—I have no doubt that if 
the system were further investigated 
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and examined into, we should find that 
the action of the Irish Executive was 
directed and depended upon the advice 
of men very little better in character 
and position than that of the Govern- 
ment officials, whose conduct so recently 
became the subject of criminal investi- 
gation. So long as you rule Ireland by 
a centralized system of Government at 
the dictation of a group of permanent 
officials in Dublin Castle the possessors 
of swollen and enormous salaries, whose 
existence necessarily depends on keep- 
ing up a state of alarm in the minds of 
the English people and Parliament with 
regard to the condition of Ireland, so 
long you will find it is impossible for you 
to rule her justly, and that it will con- 
tinue impossible for you to escape the 
complaints and the criticisms which we 
have been compelled to direct against 
you and against your system of admi- 
nistration during the present Session, 
and so long will the administration of 
Ireland by England and by the ring in 
Dublin, who have got possession of that 
administration, be a subject of reproach 
amongst the peoples of the civilized 
world. I beg to move the reduction of 
this Vote by the sum of £100,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £840,095, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Con- 
stabulary Force in Ireland.’’—(Mr. Parneil.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I propose, 
in replying to the considerable number 
of Gentlemen who have spoken upon a 
subject of such interest to Ireland, to 
go through their speeches consecutively, 
and to come last to the speech of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), who spoke with an amount of 
statistical preparation that deserves spe- 
cial notice. While, however, the last 
words he spoke are still ringing in our 
ears, I cannot but enter my protest 
against them. The hon. Member said 
that he considered that it was very likely 
that if some leading officials in Dublin 
Castle had their conduct examined, their 
characters would stand little higher, I 
think he said, than the characters of the 
two people connected with different parts 
of the government of Ireland, one of 
them not connected with Dublin Castle 
at all, who have been accused of very 
great crimes indeed. Sir, it is quite 
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plain that if the hon. Member has evi- 
dence of that fact, he ought to produce 
it. I must call the greatest attention to 
this, because it is a very serious matter. 
Everybody knows very well who the 
Lord Lieutenant and myself are advised 
by in high matters of criminal and 
police administration. If the hon. Mem- 
ber has evidence against any of the per- 
sons who are well known to advise us, 
that evidence ought to be produced in a 
Court of Law. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give me a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the ~vhole system of criminal inves- 
tigation in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This is not a 
question of the criminal system of Dublin 
Castle; it is a question whether a sin- 
gularly odious imputation, which I am 
inclined to think the hon. Member does 
not feel the full gravity of, ought to be 
made without evidenceagainst any people, 
whether they are members of the Irish 
Administration or whether they are pri- 
vate individuals. The first hon. Gentle- 
man who addressed the Committee was 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan), and the particular point to 
which he referred in connection with 
this question was the protection of a 
certain landlord, a Mr. Coote. The hon. 


Gentleman said Mr. Coote was an ex- | 


tremely unpopular landlord, and he asks 
if we uphold him and the system he 
adopts towards his tenants. We neither 
uphold Mr. Coote nor the system of his 
dealings with his tenants; his dealings 
are not, as a matter of fact, a subject 
for consideration by the Executive Go- 
vernment. What we did was to give 
him such protection as his safety re- 
quired. It is certainly a very unfortu- 
nate thing that these relations between 
landlords and tenants should have ex- 
isted in Ireland, and that so much evil 
should have come out of them; but if 
one consequence of them is that the life 
or the limb of any individual, be he 
landlord or tenant, is in danger, it is 
plainly the business of the Executive to 
afford them protection. I may say with 


regard to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan), re- 
specting the police of Limerick, there 
1s some prospect that at no distant date 
there may be a reduction of the extra 
police quartered in the county. 

Mr. PARNELL: To what extent ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: To the extent 
that safety will allow. I hope hon. 
Members will think I do my best to re- 
duce the number of extra police when- 
ever I can. I now come to the review 
of the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum). 
Kilkenny is a county in which the Lord 
Lieutenant has had no direct concern 
with the police. In Kilkenny there are 
extra police, because they were asked for 
originally by the magistrates. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Marum) says the number 
of police ought to be reduced on account 
of the suffering of agriculture and the 
overburdened rates of the county. 
Well, Sir, I do not think that on that 
account alone Kilkenny has any special 
right to a reduction of its local burdens, 
which reduction would mean throwing 
the expenses on the general taxpayer. 
There has very recently been a reduction 
of 15 extra police in Kilkenny. The 
extra police in that county are now 55 
in number, so that that county, a rich 
county, and a prosperous county agri- 
culturally, compared with a great num- 
ber of the English counties which have 
to join in paying the taxes out of which 
these police would be paid for if they 
were not paid for by the county of Kil- 
kenny—that county is only burdened to 
the extent of about £2,200 or £2,300 a- 
year. Ifthe hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Marum) would take an English 
agricultural county of the same rating 
as Kilkenny, a county in which the agri- 
cultural industry is the same as in Kil- 
kenny, he will find that that county 
would be glad, and glad many times 
over, if its contribution to the police of 
the county only amounted to £2,300. I 
am bound to say there is no county in 
England which stands in the same posi- 
tion pecuniarily as Kilkenny, which has 
not to pay at least twice as much for its 
police; and, therefore, I think it would 
be extremely hard if the English counties 
were to be called upon to pay for the 
extra police required in Kilkenny. The 
hon. Member may say that these 55 
extra police are not required. It was 
not the Lord Lieutenant who placed 
them there of his own accord ; he placed 
them there on the application of the ma- 
gistrates. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) asks on what 
date these applications of the magis- 
trates were made? On that point I am 
quite ready to call for a Return; they 
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are, for the most part, of considerable 
standing, because the present number of 
the police, generally speaking, represent 
what the magistrates, who are respon- 
sible for the quiet and peace of the coun- 
try, consider ought to be the nominal 
force of the country. In the case of 
Kilkenny, however, the application was 
made in 1882. I have only made a 
general observation, because, whether 
they are of long or short standing, the 
magistrates, I feel sure, would listen to 
the general opinion of the country ; and, 
at any rate, whatever their own opinion 
might be, the Government most certainly 
would listen very attentively to the opi- 
nions of the magistrates upon a sub- 
ject of thiskind. The hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson) began his speech 
by referring to the City of Limerick, 
and he said we had increased the police 
force there in 1882 on account of the 
riotous state of the town, and yet we had 
obtained no convictions; we had not 
brought any prisoners either before 
the Petty Sessions magistrates, or be- 
fore the Assize Judges. Well, Sir, 
that is not the case. I say that in the 
case of almost every riotous disturb- 
ance that is recorded in Limerick there 
was some conviction more or less im- 
portant. But that in itselfis not all, be- 
cause the main cause of the bringing extra 
police into Limerick in 1882 was the 
general riotous state of the streets, and 
the danger in which policemen would 
be who were either patrolling singly, or 
patrolling at too great a distance from 
their nearest comrade. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) says that 
the state of things in Ireland is so op- 
pressive that he almost expects, or at 
any rate hopes, that the English people 
themselves will rise up and put an end to 
it. Sir, I am not quite certain whether it 
is altogether judicious to call the atten- 
tion of the English people to the question 
of police in Ireland. I have got the 
figures here which are taken from the 
last published Criminal and Judicial 
Statistics—namely, those published in 
1883 for the year 1882. 

Mr. HEALY: The English people 
control their police. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am aware of 
the main arguments of hon. Members 
from Ireland upon this question; but I 
was speaking about the financial state of 
Ireland, to which the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson) referred. I find 
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that in England the total cost of the 
police was £3,264,000; of that the 
proportion paid by the localities is 
£1,985,000—that is, 1s. 6d. per head is 
paid by the population of England to- 
wards the maintenance of their police. 
In Scotland the cost of the police is 
£331,000, and £197,000—that is to say, 
1s. 1d. per head of the population is 
paid for the maintenance of the police 
by the localities. In Ireiand the total 
cost of the police in 1882 was £1,452,000. 
The part paid by the people was £124,000 
—that is to say, 6d. per head of the popu- 
lation. Since then the total cost of the 
police in Ireland has somewhat risen; 
and I take it that the part paid by the 
community has risen to such an extent 
that probably it comes to 7d. per head. 
I cannot see that that represents a state 
of things which would excite the over- 
whelming indignation of the people of 
England if it were brought before them. 
Well, now, the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Healy) has just suggested one 
argument bearing upon this question; 
but there is another which, of course, 
every hon. Member on those Benches 
feels the force of, and that is that though 
Ireland pays extremely little for the 
cost of her police the cost is very un- 
equally distributed. If it were 7d. per 
head for the whole of Ireland that was 
paid towards the cost of the police, the 
tax would not be so severely felt, and I 
allow that 7d. per head grows to be con- 
siderably more in the counties which are 
specially taxed; but in only one case 
does the police tax amount to anything 
like what it does in English counties ; in 
no part of Ireland, except in the City of 
Dublin, is the payment at all equal to 
that of an ordinary English county or 
an ordinary English town; still, un- 
doubtedly, in many places it is consider- 
ably more than 7d. per head. The hon. 
Gentleman the junior Member for Cork 
(Mr. Deasy) referred for a time to the 
police for the City of Cork. He stated 
that Captain Plunkett had 20 detectives 
on his staff. Well, Sir, he has not 20 
detectives on his staff; he has nine; and 
these detectives are not paid for by the 
City. I explained the other day that 
the hon. Member labours under a mis- 
apprehension with regard to the police 
question in the City of Cork; no excep- 
tion is made and no more of the police 
force are charged for than those on 
duty. 
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Mr. DEASY : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that Captain Plunkett 
stated before a Committee of the Cork 
Corporation, a few weeks back, that he 
had 22 detectives on his staff? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not aware 
of it. Captain Plunkett has nine detec- 
tives quartered at Cork, and those are 
not paid for by the City. If there are 
any other detectives besides, they would 
be used for purely local purposes, and 
they would be as much local policemen 
as any other of the local staff. The nine 
detectives who are there, are there for 
the purpose of providing for the general 
safety of the Kingdom by preventing 
the importation of dynamite, and check- 
ing the arrival of dangerous men from 
America; but, as I have said, they are 
not charged to the City. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Deasy) asked me for an 
assurance that meetings would not be 
interfered with this year. On that point 
I can speak very positively to this effect, 
that our interference or non-interference 
depends upon those who call the meet- 
ings together. If meetings are called 
together in places where there are 
“ Boyeotted”? farms in any number, 
and places where outrages directed 
against special persons are really ap- 
prehended, and places where special per- 
sons would be put, for some reason, in 
fear of their lives, the Irish Government 
would have to act up to its now some- 
what long-established principle of action. 
It is impossible to allow meetings to be 
so announced, so placarded, and so con- 
ducted as to interfere with the civil 
rights of individuals by putting them 
in terror of life or limb. Those parts 
of the country in which that is likely to 
be the case are now few, I am glad to 
say; and most certainly, so far as ordi- 
nary political excitement is concerned, 
the Government is of opinion that such 
excitement is rather healthy than un- 
healthy. [‘*Oh, oh!”] Yes, that is 
my opinion ; and I think it is borne out 
by my speeches. The hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) explained to 
us that during his election, which he 
said was an election exciting a good 
deal of interest in the town, no outrage 
or rioting took place. Our general ex- 
perience in Ireland, as elsewhere, is that 
well-contested elections, whether they 
are for municipal or Parliamentary pur- 
poses, are times when the worst passions 
of the people are merged in the great 
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flood of healthy and legitimate excite- 
ment in which the population are in- 
volved. So far as that is the case with 
elections, it is the case with meetings 
which are held for purposes of getting 
up political feeling, and not for the pur- 
pose for which some meetings have been 
held in certain parts of Ireland, of put- 
ting pressure upon the minds of particu- 
lar individuals. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
said he considered the number of the 
free force was too many, and he asked 
for Returns from the different counties. 
I will see whether the Return for which 
the hon. and gallant Member asks can 
be given, I have got a little Return 
here which shows that the difference 
between the regular normal force and 
the real force is about 5 per cent. The 
hon. and gallant Member thinks that 
Galway is badly used in this particular. 
Well, Sir, that is not the case. The 
free force in each of the Divisions of 
Galway is inone case 288, and in theother 
289 men, while the normal strength is 
266 and 268 men; so that Galway pre- 
serves, as nearly as possible, the actual 
average. I am glad to inform him that 
Galway is a county in which there have 
been pretty considerable recent reduc- 
tions of the extra force. The force has 
recently been reduced in the East Rid- 
ing from 173 to 145, and in the West Rid- 
ing it has recently been reduced from 
220 to 200. There are still a certain 
number of people under protection in 
the West Riding ; but the Riding is be- 
coming steadily more peaceable, and 
further reductions may be hoped for at 
no very distant period. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
asked a question about the attendance 
of shorthand writers with the police at 
meetings—a matter which shall receive 
my almost immediate attention. I 
should be very glad if the police autho- 
rities could be induced to see that, at 
large open meetings attended by Mem- 
bers of Parliament, shorthand writers 
could be dispensed with, for this appears 
to me one of the relics of a moreturbulent 
state of things which we may hope has 
passed away. The hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Sullivan) has spoken 
with some severity of the Government, 
because they allowed a witness to come 
back to the country where he had been 
living, and then sent a police force to 
protect him. The hon. Member applied 
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to that person very strong, though pos- 
sibly not undeserved, language, though 
I must say I think he should have ap- 
plied it to those persons who were con- 
victed by that man’s testimony. He 
described him asa pet of the Govern- 
ment, and as a very valuable individual. 
Now, Sir, I must say that I think it 
would have been a most arbitrary stretch 
of power for the Government to say 
where a man should or should not live; 
and if he lives where he chooses to live, 
I must say that I think he has as much 
right to our protection as every other 
citizen. The hon. Member has asked 
me whether a particular lady—a Miss 
Thompson—profits by the protection of 
the police. I have been asked that 
question before, and it shall not go 
without an answer. I regret to say that 
Ihave known some other instances where 
a person does profit owing to the attend- 
ance of the police. As to the presence 
of extra police being an encouragement 
to bad landlords, that would carry the 
hon. Member very much further than he 
probably meant to go. In the first place, 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant have now been placed upon such a 
footing that, except in comparatively 
rare cases, a man can hardly show him- 
self a bad landlord. 

Mr. HEALY: There are 100,000 
leaseholders. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I said in the 
majority of cases. In the next place, 
it 1s an extremely dangerous principle 
to lay down that you are not to keep the 
number of police—the force which the 
law requires—in order to enforce the 
law, because certain individuals may 
strain the law. I cannot imagine any 
doctrine which would lead to a more 
perfect state of lawlessness, upheld by 
the moral sanction of the people. Whe- 
ther a man strains it or not, the law is 
still the law ; and you cannot accuse the 
police, who are required to enforce the 
law, because it is put by some people to 
a use which you would not wish it to 
be put to. The hon. Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Kenny) has asked for the number 
of extra police under all heads; but I 
think that in some respects the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) has relieved me from that task. 
At the same time, I shall be glad to 
provide the hon. Member for Ennis with 
any papers or particulars that he may 
wish for. They lie in a narrow compass, 
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and half-an-hour’s reading will put him 
in possession of the facts. The hon. 
Gentleman has asked what is the pre- 
sent position of Mr. Jenkinson, and whe- 
ther he is paid out of this Vote. During 
the last few months Mr. Jenkinson has 
been much in London, guarding the 
public from the attacks which have been 
made upon them. Thevery serious case 
which was brought to an end yesterday 
proves that these attacks are not imagi- 
nary. Nowthat the case is over, I may 
say that it is impossible for anyone to 
read the scientific evidence as to the 
effect produced by these bombshells 
without feeling sure that they were 
meant for murder, and that they could 
not be used for any other purpose, and 
murder of the most terrible sort. Any- 
one who reads this evidence cannot fail 
to see that the men who use these wea- 
pons are terrible enemies, and Mr. Jen- 
kinson’s duty in London has been to 
enable the Government to meet these 
enemies with success. But Mr. Jenkin- 
son is paid out of the Civil Service Vote, 
and not out of the Vote now before the 
Committee. 

Mr. KENNY: Will he for the future 
be paid out of the Irish Establishment, 
or will he be paid out of the English 
Votes? Will he be sent back to Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : He is, of course, 
on the Irish Establishment at present ; 
but his ultimate position will have to be 
arranged between the Irish Government 
and the Home Office. The hon. Mem- 
ber has asked about Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
—whether Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s position, 
as defined by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, is to be modified by the with- 
drawal of the Magistrates (Ireland) 
Salaries Bill? Sir, what was stated by 
the Secretary tothe Treasury was stated, 
if I may use the expression, baldly, 
without any other circumstance being 
mentioned. The fact of the matter is 
this—it is the intention of the Irish Go- 
vernment that all appointments to these 
Divisional Magistracies shall henceforth 
be made from the ranks of the officers 
of the police, and Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
does not belong to that Force. The hon. 
Member for Ennis asks me to explain 
the cause of the increase of the Esti- 
mate ; but I must say that I am almost 
afraid to say anything to meet his 
wishes, because on one occasion, when I 
made a speech explaining an increase in 
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the Estimate in the case of the Vote for 
Law Charges, the hon. Member for the 
City of Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), in 
a very bright speech of his own, charged 
me with having made a discursive and 
rambling speech, although I kept very 
closely indeed to the Estimate. The 
principal cause of the increase in pay 
arises out of the Act 46 & 47 Vict., 
which was passed by Parliament last 

ear, and is caused by the lodging and 
Bait allowances, which were granted 
pursuant to the recommendation of a 
Committee of Inquiry, and which formed 
part of the elaborate financial statement 
which I made to the House on a pre- 
vious occasion. The principal decreases 
are in extra pay and in travelling ex- 
penses, owing to the country being in a 
more settled condition. A great deal, 
however, occurs on the item of rent of 
barracks. Actually the amount paid has 
risen by £400; but I apprehend that the 
very great decrease in the rent arises 
simply from the fact that the police have 
now ceased to pay the 1s. a-week which 
they did pay by way of rent for their 
quarters. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to the case of Sub-Constable Carroll, 
which was certainly a very singular and 
curious case; but a case in which the 
Grand Jury, so far as I can gather, are 
absolutely responsible. It is not a case 
for the Executive Government at all, 
except so far as we might adopt the re- 
commendation of the hon. Member for 
Clare (Mr. 0’Shea), and issuea Circular to 
inform police constables that they must 
not keep large sums of money about them 
in the expectation of being compensated 
by the Grand Jury. Whether there is 
sufficient likelihood of such cases recur- 
ring to make such a Circular necessary 
Ido not know; but if such a case did 
recur, and no such Circular was issued, 
I should feel a little guilty towards the 
locality that had to pay. I now pass on 
to the hon. Member for Clare, who asks 
me whether there is any chance of the 
number of protection huts in Clare being 
diminished. I am glad to be able to in- 
form the hon. Member that there has 
been a very substantial reduction re- 
cently in Clare. As to the instances in 
reference to which the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) has pro- 
vided statistics, I may say that those 
statistics are not up to the very latest 
date, and I take all blame to myself for 
that; but within the last fow Loge the 
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number of extra police has been redueed 
from 235 to 200. 

Mr. KENNY : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the sum paid for them 
was over £9,000? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I said at the be- 
ginning that this was a very important 
point, and that I believed there were 
counties in Ireland where considerable 
reductions might be made. If the force 
in Clare is still somewhat in excess— 
and I take the hon. Member’s word 
for that—I cannot hold out the same 
hopes of further reduction as in other 
counties, because there have been rather 
serious outrages in Clare within the last 
month, and the state of the district is 
very decidedly disturbed. The hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) 
inquires as to the extra police at Water- 
ford, and he is evidently under the im- 
pression that they are still at the num- 
ber at which they were recently put. 
But the police have been reduced to 
about 66 from all sources—16 from one 
source and 20 from another. He asks 
me on what information they were origi- 
nally sent down there. It was upon the 
information of the Special Resident 
Magistrate that they were sent, and they 
have been reduced upon the recommen- 
dation of the same gentleman, who is 
now a Divisional Magistrate. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) began with an allusion to the 
grievance of that City. Sir, I stated that 
I was very anxious to take into consi- 
deration the opinion of the Corporation 
of Cork. Their view was that the City 
requires 170 police. Some hon. Gen- 
tleman—I do not remember who—said 
that, in his opinion, that was in conse- 
quence of some misstatement, or some 
misrepresentation ; but their statement 
is that their City requires 170 men, and 
we should have to weigh their opinion 
most carefully. If they think it requires 
170 men to do the duty, then I must say 
that a great community like Cork does 
not labour under a great pecuniary 
grievance, whatever may be their griev- 
ance in not having the control of the 
police, in having to pay for 10 extra 
police—a moiety of 20—at a cost of be- 
tween £800 and £1,000 a-year. The 
hon. Member, speaking of the Procla- 
mation under which the police were 
sent down, states that he doubts whe- 
ther any Proclamation was justifiable. 
But it must be remembered that these 
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Proclamations were made, for the most 
part, in the years 1881 and 1882, when 
the country was in a state of very great 
and dangerous excitement, and when 
there was a very great amount of crime. 
During the period of the late Govern- 
ment and of the Government before it 
the Police Force of Ireland was 9,800 
men or thereabouts, and the outrages 
were very few; but when the outrages 
grew up to the enormous numbers of 
1881, 1882, and 1883, the additional 
police were all required—they were ne- 
cessary to preserve the peace of the 
country. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork has compared the amount gained 
in the reduction of rents with the amount 

aid for extra police; but the hon. Mem- 
Ge when dealing with the reduction of 
rents, only gave us the figures of the 
reductions obtained by the fixture of fair 
rents. I always claim to have added to 
them the reductions made under agree- 
ments, and these two come together to 
considerably over £500,000; and I am 
inclined to think that at least as much 
more—hon. Members opposite would say 
very much more than that—is due to the 
indirect operation of the Land Act, and 
if we make the comparison in that way, 
I should say that at the very least the 
Land Act has put 10 times as much into 
the pockets of the farmers, in the shape 
of reduced rents, as has been taken out 
to pay for extra police. 

Mr. PARNELL: It was not the Land 
Act that did that. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber has so completely confined himself 
to the operations of the Land Act, that 
I naturally gave the Land Act credit for 
it. Now, the hon. Member, in his ap- 
peal to the Committee, has entirely left 
out of sight one most important ques- 
tion, with regard to which I have not 
heard a single word said to-day, and 
that is the question of the police pen- 
sions. It must be remembered with 
regard to these pensions—of which we 
heard a good deal yesterday, when they 
supplied an argument or a comparison 
with the pensions of the National School 
teachers—that, while in England the 
State contributes nothing at all of any 
sort or kind, in Ireland it contributes 
everything. 

Mr. HEALY: Shame! Give them 
nothing. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am stating a 
financial fact. I am not quite sure to 
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which country that expression applies ; 
but, as I have already stated, this mat- 
ter has not been mentioned before to- 
day, although it greatly reduces any 
grievance which Ireland may have 
against the payment of the extra police. 
The moment the extra policeman is 
taken. off, the county pays nothing for 
him—it gets rid of him entirely—but, in 
England, a moiety of every policeman is 
paid for by the locality, and his pension 
is paid for by the locality alone. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) has asked what we are going 
to do with the reduction of the police? 
The hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
did the same, and both hon. Members 
gave vent to something approaching to 
a serious menace in the shape of a sort 
of appeal to the Irish people not to pay 
police tax. But I think that even those 
hon. Members will confess that if you 
reduce the police too suddenly and too 
entirely in all the counties in Ireland, 
you would give rise to a state of things 
which would compel an increase of the 
police tax. Iwould never for a moment 
consent to the immediate total reduction 
of the extra police in such counties as 
Kerry or Olare. I should consider it 
most wicked to do so, both for the sake 
of those counties immediately, and for 
the sake of the peace of Ireland in the 
future. But the Government have been, 
and are, anxious to take advantage of 
the improved state of the country, and 
to reduce the police in a fair proportion. 
The hon. Member has stated, with per- 
fect accuracy and fairness, the amount 
of the reduction that has been made in 
the last six months. The net reduction 
in the number of the police during that 
period has been about 475, counting 
those in Clare, of which the hon. Mem- 
ber was not aware. The extra police 
have been reduced at the rate of about 
80 a month—I wish I could say that 
during the last month the outrages had 
fallen off quite in the same proportion. 
Well, Sir, at such frequent intervals doI 
consider it my duty to write around to the 
Resident Magistrates and ascertain what 
reductions can be made, that even since 
these figures, from which I was enabled 
to provide this Return, came in, I have 
been told of four counties where there 
are hopes of reduction, and all round 
Ireland the authorities are constantly 
looking about to see what reductions 
can be made. At this moment it is 
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hoped that almost directly we may 
pe 364 all the extra police in Donegal, 
all the extra police in King’s County, 
and make a substantial reduction of 25 
in Sligo, and of 20 in Tipperary. If 
the police can be reduced in this way— 
not doing it for dramatic purposes; not 
for political purposes; not in such a 
manner as to spare six or eight hours’ 
debate upon the Estimates, and a dis- 
agreeable Division at the end of it; but 
doing it conscientiously and practically, 
and with reference to the state of each 
given locality where the reduction is 
made—I can see that at the end of the 
next six months there would be a very 
substantial relief to the ratepayers of 
Ireland. I can say for myself that I 
will spare no exertion to see that these 
reductions are kept up to the very maxi- 
mum which we can induce the local 
police authorities to agree to. Further 
than that I certainly cannot go; for, in 
the first place, I am of opinion that to 
run the risk of burdening again the tax- 
payers of the country by any renewal of 
the state of agitation and lawlessness 
which before existed in Ireland would 
be extremely wrong; and, in the next 
place, I am very much struck by the 
small price which the Irish people are 
called on to bear for the police of the 
country as a whole. 

Mr. HEALY: Cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman give us the relative figures 
for England, Ireland, and.Scotland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will directly. 
I am very anxious, I repeat, to reduce 
the police; but I cannot do it at the 
risk of any renewed agitation or dis- 
turbance. Another motive which governs 
me is that I conceive it would be a most 
terrible confession, both for rulers and 
ruled, if the alienation between the two 
countries should be so complete that we 
could not hope to return to the same 
state of law, order, and goodwill that 
existed before the occurrence of the out- 
rages and crimes of 1881 and 1882. Sir, 
the figures which have been given to me 
are taken from the Criminal and Judicial 
Statistics for the year 1882, when the 
total cost of police in England and Wales 
was £3,264,000, of which £1,985,000 
was paid by the localities—that is to 
say, about ls. 6d. per head. In Scot- 
land the total cost was £331,000, of 
which £197,000 was paid by the locali- 
ties; and in Ireland the cost was 
£1,452,000. 
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Mr. PARNELL: What is the sum 
this year ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have not got 
the figures; but it will be more than 
that. A sum of £94,000 was paid for 
extra police in the country, and £50,000 
in Dublin. I should think that £144,000 
would be about the amount. 

Mr. PARNELL: The statement in 
the Estimates does not refer to the 
Dublin police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : No. 

Mr. PARNELL: What is the amount 
for Dublin? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: About £51,000; 
and my impression is that it is about 
£94,000 for the counties. 

Mr. HEALY: What we want to get 
at is this—is the county and City of 
Dublin included in this ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: They are not. 

Mr. PARNELL: Then you add 
these ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: By adding the 
three items together it would come to 
£180,000. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, there 
was one point that the Chief Secretary 
did not touch upon in that part of his 
speech in which he expressed his desire 
to lower the tax now levied upon the 
ratepayers, and that was the number of 
men short upon the Establishment. He 
(Colonel King-Harman) had called the 
attention of the House to this subject at 
various times by Questions and in other 
ways; but he had never been able to 
get a satisfactory reply from the Govern- 
ment. Not only he, but others had also 
called attention to this question without 
getting any satisfactory answer. He 
understood that in December 1882, the 
free force, so called, was 630 men short, 
and the extra force for which the country 
had to pay was 3,426. That number had 
now been reduced to 2,827; but he had 
not been told what state the free force 
wasin. If it was 600 men short at the 
present moment, as he believed it was, 
why was not the country—why were not 
the ratepayers—credited with those 600 
men; why did not the Government give 
the country their full free force, and re- 
duce the extra men by 600? That was 
to say, why did not the Government re- 
duce the extra police by about one- 
fourth? To him it seemed they were 
entitled to have a free force of 10,000 
men ; but instead of having that number 
they only got 9,000, and yet the Govern- 
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ment charged them for the full 3,000 
extra men. He thought they ought to 
have their full free force before they were 
charged for an extra force. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was sure the 
Irish Members below the Gangway were 
extremely glad to receive the support the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for the County of Dublin (Colonel King- 
Harman) had given them. He thought 
that when Gentlemen in the position and 
holding the politics of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman supported them, it 
was time for the Government to con- 
sider whether this grievance was not one 
that should be seriously looked into, 
especially when it was evident from the 
remarks of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man that there was no privilege at stake. 
They were told that it required a certain 
number of police to keep down crime and 
outrage; and although they were en- 
titled to a certain number under the Act 
of Parliament, they did not get them, and 
he was sure that the Irish people would 
be as satisfied with coercion by a free 
force as being coerced by a force for 
which they had to pay extra. That was 
a contention that every Oonservative 
could support as well as every Na- 
tionalist, and it was astonishing that 
the Government should act in the way 
they were doing. He trusted that the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the County of 
Dublin (Colonel King-Harman) would 
be read by the narrow-minded landlords 
throughout the country, for it really 
proved that it was not in the interest of 
the landlords to go on maintaining a 
force that ought to be paid for out of the 
British Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite used a very remark- 
able sentence when he said he would 
make a maximum reduction if he could 
induce the local police authorities to 
agree. But what did that mean? It 
meant that they were altogether in the 
hands of the local landlords; the local 
landlords would ‘‘ Boycott”? them and 
their wives and families unless they did 
as they were required. The Police 
Inspector would not be asked to the 
landlords’ dinner, and the magistrates’ 
wives and daughters would not be able 
to stretch their legs under the landlords’ 
mahogany. Now they had had the 
sensible and clear speech of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman he was sure the stupid 
landlords would begin to see they had 
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no particular interest in allowing the 
country to be swindled on the present 
system, and would cease to ‘‘ Boycott” 
the local magistrates and local Inspec- 
tors of police if they made the recom- 
mendations that the Government said they 
would appeal for. This was entirely a 
matter which was dependent on the local 
feelings of the landlords. If the land- 
lords would now be induced to see, from 
the speech of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, that the free force was quite 
sufficient to get them their rents, they 
would at once have recommendations 
from all the little landlords throughout 
the country, recommendations coming up 
from them that the free force might be 
relied on, so that expense should be 
saved, and they would thus have very 
valuable results from the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. But if 
that was not the case, he would put this 
point to the Government. If the Go- 
vernment still persisted in keeping up 
the paid free force he would put this 
case. At present the expense of the 
force was thrown entirely upon the county 
cess, as there was much more likelihood 
that people would strike against the 
poor rates than the county cess. The 
poor rates involved a vote, and the 
people had always been recommended to 
pay their poor rates in order that they 
might havea vote. In his opinion, how- 
ever, this charge ought to fall on the 
poor rates and not on the county cess, 
more especially as the landlord paid half 
the poor rate. The landlord was the 
person who wanted these extra police, 
and it was therefore monstrous that the 
people should have to pay that out of 
the county cess. If it was thrown upon 
the poor rates, and the landlords having 
to pay half the rate, and not now being 
able to raise the rents as they used to do, 
the landlords would be much more care- 
ful in asking for these extra police when 
they knew they would have to pay half 
the cost. He would ask the Government 
to consider, if there were not to be a stand 
against this extra police tax, and in view 
of the unfair amount that the people had 
to pay, whether they would not change 
the incidence of the tax to the poor rate, 
which the people had a clear incitement 
to pay in view of obtaining the vote, and 
which was an incitement to the landlords 
not to call for extra police because they 
would have to pay some trifle of the 
money themselves? It was very remark- 
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able that the Government should rely 
solely on the demands of the magistrates 
in these instances. The hon. Member 
for the County of Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) 
referred to that, and stated that the 
Government would be willing to listen to 
what the magistrates had got to say. 
Of course, seeing that the right hon. 
Gentleman just admitted it was on the 
demand of the magistrates the extra 
police force was given, of course on the 
demand of the magistrates that force 
would be reduced. It had been said 
that the landlords were out of the 
country, but he believed that if every 
one of them were out of the country 
there would be more peace and order 
than there was at present. The land- 
lords in the country were the chief cause 
of the crime, disorder, and outrage that 
prevailed; the magistrates, therefore, 
being the sole fount of opinion the Go- 
vernment had to go to, the Government 
could only expect the one reply, so long 
as it cost them not one single penny to 
saddle the people with this extra police 
force. Let them get some other advice 
in Ireland besides these interested par- 
ties. Where were the people to come in 
in this matter? There were 5,000,000 
of people in the country and about 
100,000 officials; the 5,000,000 counted 
for nothing, and the 100,000 officials 
counted for everything. Had not the 
time come, therefore, when the people 
should have some assurance on this 
matter? As had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he hoped they should 
come back to the time when there might 
be pleasant relations between England 
and Ireland, but how could they have 
those pleasant relations when the people 
were entirely unconsulted on these mat- 
ters? Take, for instance, the way in 
which Captain M‘Kernaghan was treated 
after Francis Hines was hanged. He 
was removed from the County Ferma- 
nagh because he gave decisions against 
the Orange interest. He was ‘“ Boy- 
cotted,” and he was now scarcely received 
by a single magistrate in the country. 
Such things exercised an enormous pres- 
sure upon the minds of these people. 
These local officials were obliged to go 
in accordance with the opinion of the 
local hierarchy, the landlords ; therefore, 
when the Government asked for the 
opinions of the officials they were only 
getting the opinion of the magis- 
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of the people of the country. The 
Government to-day had also drawn 
attention to the extraordinary gene- 
rosity of the Government towards 
the police in the matter of pensions. 
There was also a Police Bill before the 
House to give pensions to the police of 
Scotland. But did the Irish Members 
wish to pension the Irish police? Not 
a bit of it. Out the pensions off to- 
morrow and ask for their support, and 
they would be most joyfully gambolling 
to the Lobby to support the Government. 
They spoke of the high amount they 
paid per head to what they paid in Ire- 
land. Was that the Irish Party’s fault? 
If the Government increased the wages 
and the pensions, the Irish Members 
did not ask them to do it. No, it was 
because the police struck, and would 
have turned their bayonets against the 
Government. It was a condition of 
things brought about entirely by the 
Government. They paid the Irish 
police extravagant sums and gave them 
pensions, and then said that in Eng- 
land they only paid 8d. or 10d. in 
the pound, whilst in Ireland it was 
3s. 6d. in the pound. He was sur- 
prised that the Government should re- 
sort to that kind of logic. If they wished 
to make a proper comparison between 
England and Ireland, they must put in 
force the system that prevailed in Eng- 
land. He thought a great deal of weight 
would be attached in Ireland to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) with regard to 
this free force. The fact that the coun- 
try was paying £180,000 per annum for 
police they did not want and could not 
control, would be taken into serious 

consideration by the people of Ireland. 

The grievances of the people of Ireland 
were so cunningly glossed over by the 
Administration of the country, that it 
was hard to get at them. They had to 

peg away in that House for weeks and 

weeks, and months and months; and it 

was only now that they had succeeded 

in getting the facts of this free force 

out of the Government. Now that the 

people would know that in the City of 
Dublin alone they paid £50,000 a-year, 

and outside £130,000, he ventured to 

think that the Irish people would take 

this matter seriously to heart, and be- 

fore long they would have such an out- 

cry that the Government would be com- 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
said, he wanted to draw the attention of 
the Committee for a few minutes to the 
cost ofthe Liberal Government in Ireland, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
made some remarks as to what hap- 
pened, and endeavoured to show that 
the state of Ireland was never better 
than it was now. The Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant was asking the 
Committee for a very large sum of 
money; he was asking for £1,440,000 
for the Constabulary of Ireland, and 
had just had £146,000 for the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police. He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman should have followed the 
example of his Predecessor, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and should 
have given the Committee some infor- 
mation as to the state of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave absolutely 
no information as to the state of Ire- 
land, and not a single Member of the 
Committee would be able to say whether 
the condition of the country was more 
favourable or less favourable than last 
year or the year before. Oonsidering 
this sum was very large, considering it 
was an increase on last year, and con- 
sidering that it had been, as far as he 
could recollect, the invariable practice 
of former Chief Secretaries always to 
give some information as to the social 
condition of Ireland, he certainly trusted 
that the Committee would not sanction 
this Vote without getting further infor- 
mation from the Government as to those 
points, because it appeared to him the 
design of the Government was perfectly 
obvious. They wished to go down to 
the country, to their constituents and 
followers in England, and point to the 
greatly improved condition of Ireland, 
to the almost total absence of crime, and 
then attribute that improvement to the 
en of their remedial legislation. 

ut what did they find from the speech 
of the hon. Member of the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell)? They found there was 
an extraordinary diminution of agrarian 
outrage, having sunk, as they saw from 
the list of the last quarter, from four to 
nothing. The outrages during the last 
quarter were 130, of which 93 were 
threatening letters; and, ofcourse, threat- 
ening letters were excluded from the 


caloulation in considering Irish crime; 
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so that the state of Ireland, so far as 
agrarian crime was concerned, was really 
nought. Without agrarian crime, there 
was hardly any sort of crime in the 
country. The hon. Member for the City 
of Cork pointed out that, although the 
state of Ireland, so far as agrarian crime 
was concerned, was normal, or less than 
normal, the extra police who were being 
maintained in Ireland by the ratepayers, 
over this Vote for which the Committee 
was now being asked, amounted in 
number to 3,000 practically, and cost in 
money £180,000 over the Vote. That 
was what the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork had stated; but he should like 
to add an illustration for the advantage 
of the Committee, or anyone outside 
who might care to read it. The cost of 
the administration, in addition to the 
£50,000 for Dublin, and in addition to 
the £180,000 for extra police, should be 
put down at another £100,000, or nearly 
£100,000 for the expenses of their land 
legislation. That was the cost of the 
Liberal government of Ireland. That 
being so, he had the curiosity to get the 
Estimates for the last two years the late 
Government were in Office, and they 
were really worth the attention of the 
Committee. He would take the year 
1878, at the same time asking the Com- 
mittee to bear in mind what the Chief 
Secretary insinuated as to the condition 
of Ireland at that time. The Vote the 
Chief Secretary was now asking for was 
£1,500,000. The Vote which the late 
Government asked for was, in round 
numbers, £1,000,000. That was in 
1878 ; so that there was now an increase 
over 1878 of £500,000. But the cost of 
the extra police in 1878 amounted to 
only £27,500, and the extra police in 
proclaimed districts was only £332. 
£27,000 in 1878 against £180,000 in 
1884, after four years of Liberal Govern- 
ment. But the year 1879 was a still 
more favourable one. In 1879 he found 
—and this was the last year of Office of 
the late Government—the cost of the 
Constabulary in Ireland was again, 
roundly speaking, £1,000,000, no in- 
crease to speak of; and the extra police 
cost to the Irish people was less than the 
year before, being only £25,000, and 
the extra police in proclaimed districts 
was only £350. That was in 1878 and 
1879, when, he ventured to state, the 
statistics of Irish crime, such as they 
had been favoured with to-day, were, if 
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possible, higher than at the present 
moment. That was what the people of 
this country and the people of Ireland 
had to pay for the luxury of Liberal 
Government; an increase of £500,000 
alone in the Constabulary Vote, and 
an increase of £160,000 in the cost of 
extra police; and yet, in the face of 
those figures, the Chief Secretary did 
not trouble to give to the Committee the 
slightest authentic information as to 
what were the Government’s views of 
the state of Ireland; notwithstanding 
the extraordinary crisis Ireland went 
through two or three years ago, the 
right hon. Gentleman did not trouble to 
give the Committee the slightest infor- 
mation as to the state of Ireland from 
the records of Dublin Castle, or as to 
the policy the Government meant to pur- 
sue. The Chief Secretary did say that, 
so far as the reduction of the extra police 
was concerned, he had been looking it 
over calmly, and, perhaps, in four 
counties there might be some hope of a 
reduction. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I said that for 
the last six months we had been re- 
ducing the number of extra men by 80 
a month; that I could not name the re- 
duction that would take place; but I 
named those counties in which the force 
had been reduced, and I have every 
hope of going on reducing the number 
for some time to come. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH .CHURCHILL 
said, he apologized to the Chief Secre- 
tary if he did not hear him correctly, for 
there were some Liberal Members below 
the Gangway who carried on so loud a 
conversation that he had the greatest 
difficulty in following what the right 
hon. Gentleman did say. But he wished 
to put this to the Chief Secretary and 
the Committee. Seeing that the Session 
had nearly terminated, and that statistics 
were now before the House; considering 
that was the last opportunity they would 
have of ascertaining the state of Ireland 
before the Autumn Session, he should 
like the Chief Secretary, if he would so 
far trouble himself, to state to the Com- 
mittee more comprehensively and more 
lucidly what was the exact state of Ire- 
land with respect to crime, and what 
were the prospects of Ireland returning 
before long to a more Constitutional and 
more normal Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman who represented the 
borough of Huntingdon (Sir Robert 
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Peel) said that the state of Ireland was 
repugnant to the English mind. So it 
was, and he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
believed there was not a man on either 
side of the House who did not admit that 
the form of Government which they ap- 
plied to Ireland was repugnant. There- 
fore, viewing the fact that the form of 
Government was entirely different from 
that of this country ; viewing the utter- 
ances that the Liberal Ministry were 
continually using with respect to Ireland 
and the success of the present Ad- 
ministration; viewing all these things, 
and seeing the enormous contrast be- 
tween the sums of money asked for by 
the late and the present Governments, 
he invited the Chief Secretary to give 
them some further information as to the 
state of Ireland. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that as the 
Chief Secretary did not rise immediately, 
he would like to draw attention to one 
point in connection with this extra police 
force—namely, that the taxation for extra 
police should only be put in force when 
the free force, to which the country was 
entitled, stood at its fullcomplement. In 
the year ending March 31, 1883, they 
had voted £11,632,000 for the cost of 
the Constabulary in Ireland. Of that 
no less than £92,000 had been saved; 
but the saving was to some extent 
balanced by £33,000 of extra cost. The 
saving was, to a large extent, made out 
of pay and extra pay, the country being 
so quiet that there was no necessity to 
spend all the money that had been 
voted. But, in regard to extra money, 
fuel and light were stated as having cost 
nearly £5,000. The Committee ought 
to know how this large sum came to be 
required, the exact sum put down as 
being spent for these purposes was 
£4,894. Then, again, there wasalarge 
sum, £3,840, for arms and ammunition 
for the Constabulary; a great deal of 
the extra charge of £33,000 consisting 
of money put down for these purposes. 
It might be asked, why wasit that when 
they had effected so large a saving on 
the previous year that the Government 
should charge the country anything in 
the shape of extra rates? As it was, 
the Government charge to the country, 
by way of extra rates, was £84,000. 
This question of over-estimating the cost 
of the police and charging the counties 
with extra rates was an important one, 
and he thought the system most unfair ; 
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and he should like to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant if 
there was any expectation that there 
would be a saving out of the £150,000, 
such as there had been last year. This 
over-drawing of accounts should be 
avoided as much as possible, because it 
was sure to lead to waste. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Childers) should look 
after that matter very closely. The 
ordinary Estimate for arms and ammuni- 
tion was £1,900, and yet the sum that 
had been expended in these things was 
£3,840. That could not have been 
needed by anything that had occurred 
in the country, and, to his mind, there 
had been extravagance and waste simply 
because Parliament had voted so much 
money. The House of Commons ought 
not to encourage this sort of thing by 
voting any larger sum than was likely to 
be actually needed. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he, for 
one, should be sorry tointerfere with the 
charge made for extra police in any dis- 
trict where outrages were shown to have 
occurred; but he desired to point out 
how unfairly the existing system worked. 
In the county of Cork, in a district with 
which he was acquainted, the police 
force had been reduced below the neces- 
sary level, and the number of men at the 
station was the smallest number that 
could supply patrols, the strength being 
reduced to some two men, the rest being 
sent to some other county instead of the 
necessary number of extra men being 
sent from Dublin to such counties where 
the numbers might be short of the full 
establishment, or of what might be spe- 
cially needed. Under asystem by which 
men were taken from this or that 
county station to supply deficiencies else- 
where, the consequence was that patrol- 
ling ceased and outrages commenced, so 
that, in a little time, it might be necessary 
to send extra police, which would be 
charged on the district in which outrages 
might occur, owing to the number of 
police having been thus reduced. He 
thought the whole system of extra police, 
as had been well pointed out by the 
hon. and gallant Member for the County 
of Dublin (Colonel King-Harman), re- 
qeree to be revised; and he certainly 
should peegens any proposal to reduce 
this Vote, for this reason and no other— 
that he did not object to making the 
districts pay for extra police where they 
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were rendered necessary by outrages ; 
but he did object to the rules being in- 
creased through the necessity of sending 
extra men to districts in which the sta- 
tions had been denuded of their ordinary 
complement of men. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
sorry to intervene between the Govern- 
ment and the statement they were about 
to make to the Committee, which he was 
sure was at the present moment ina state 
of nervous anxiety, that had been created 
by the reference made to another subject, 
to be discussed bye-and-bye. He felt 
assured that Her Majesty’s Government 
would kindly pardon him for preventing 
them, by thisinterposition, from fulfilling 
the expectation of the last triumph they 
had prepared for themselves in the state- 
ment on that other matter they were 
desirous of submitting to the House. 
But, in spite of the anxiety of the Go- 
vernment to announce their victory, he 
must take leave to detain the Committee 
by a few remarks on an important ques- 
tion that had been brought before it by 
various Members for Irish constituencies. 
He could not think that this discussion 
had been particularly satisfactory to Her 
Majesty’s Government. It had been 
characterized by what had been the main 
features of all the discussions they had 
had throughout the week on this ques- 
tion of the Irish Constabulary—namely, 
that all the facts and arguments were on 
one side, and all the miserable and 
shallow pretences on the other. There 
was, on the one hand, this remarkable 
fact, that they had had the Representa- 
tives of all sections of Irish opinion de- 
nouncing Her Majesty’s Government, 
and they had had the Representatives of 
every constituency that was practically 
affected by the police tax rising up, and, 
in the names of their constituents, con- 
demning that tax. They Lad had that 
tax denounced with equal fervour by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Cork (Colonel Colthurst), 
who was ordinarily one of the loyal sup- 
porters of the Government; and they 
had also had it reprobated by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on those (the Irish) Benches, 
who could scarcely be regarded as per- 
sistently loyal in the confidence they 
gave to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Even the hon. and gallant Member for 
the County of Dublin (Colonel King- 
Harman), who almost invariably dis- 
agreed—and hotly disagreed—with the 
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opinions expressed on those (the Irish) 
Benches, had concurred with them on 
that occasion, in bringing against Her 
Majesty’s Government the charge that 
they had not deferred in any way to the 
wishes of the Irish people. The state- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the County of Dublin 
agreed with that of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst), that the Govern- 
ment ought to be compelled to pay for 
the large extra force with which they 
sought to charge the Irish people. He 
would now turn to another point — 
namely, that upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, in dealing with the 
large amount the Irish people had to 
pay for the police, had indulged in one 
of his favourite answers to the argu- 
ments employed by the Irish Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman had entered 
on what he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) could 
not but term a mischievous and foolish 
comparison between the respective pay- 
ments of the English and Ivish tax- 
payers. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
think that the conditions of the tax- 
payers in the two countries supplied a 
fair basis of comparison? The right 
hon. Gentleman was positively eloquent 
on the small amount per head paid by 
the people of Ireland as compared with 
those of this country. Let them take, 
for example, the case of the county of 
Galway. Let them just look at the 
large amount the people of the county 
of Galway had to pay—namely, £14,960. 
There were several other counties that 
had to pay equally large sums; and yet 
it was a fact that the Province of Con- 
naught, which was called upon for such 
vast sums as compared with its actual 
resources, was a Province in which the 
people were in such a condition that 
they could not afford to pay so heavy a 
charge, many of them having to live in 
houses which had been frequently dis- 
cribed as hardly fit for beasts. In that 
part of Ireland, in which the tenant 
farmers were scarcely above the position 
of labourers, they were, nevertheless, 
compelled to pay these exorbitant charges 
for the maintenance of the police em- 
ployed by the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in reply to the inter- 
ruptions which had come from those 
(the Irish) Benches, had asked what 
was the difference between the amount 
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of crime that had to be dealt with under 
the late Conservative Government and 
that which had to be met by the present 
Liberal Administration? The question 
was, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) thought, 
sheer nonsense. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said there was three times the 
amount of crime during some of the 
years in which the late Conservative 
Administration held Office. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had not 
made that statement. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, at any 
rate, the right hon. Gentleman had said 
there was under the late Government 
sometimes as much crime as there was 
at the present moment in Ireland. Now, 
how did that statement agree with the 
very remarkable figures that had been 
brought before the Committee by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill)? The fact 
was that crime was three times less than 
it was during the last months of the late 
Administration ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the decrease of crime there was the 
enormous increase of £500,000 in the 
amount charged for its repression. Let 
the Committee realize this—three times 
as little crime, and £500,000 more to 
pay in the shape of police taxation! He 
could not but think that the Government 
must be utterly unable to reconcile these 
two sets of figures. The noble Lord 
would be justified, when he went down 
to his constituents, in drawing attention 
to these bloated charges which a Liberal 
Administration were calling on the Irish 
people to pay. He would ask the Com- 
mittee to recall the remarkable scenes 
they had lately witnessed in that House 
when the arguments of the Irish Mem- 
bers on the different questions they had 
brought forward had found acceptance 
in all parts of the House. These things 
showed that the exposures made by the 
Irish Members of what had been goin 
on in Ireland were beginning to tell, 
and that the secret of Irish Government 
was ceasing to be a seeret, but was 
rapidly becoming one of the common 
places of politics, the discussion of which 
must immediately precede a drastic re- 
form. They had discussed, last night, 
the question of National Education in 
Ireland; and a great many English 
Members must have been astonished to 
find that there was such a system in 
Ireland as had then been disclosed. He 
remembered the famous boast that was 
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said to have been made by the Minister 

‘of Education under Louis Napoleon. 
He said that when the clock struck a 
certain hour exactly the same lessons 
were being repeated in every school in 
France; and, in the same way, the so- 
called Board of Education in Ireland, 
consisting of men alien in every sense of 
the word to the Irish people, could say 
that, in spite of all the wishes and aspi- 
rations of the Irish population, at a cer- 
tain hour of the day in every school in 
Ireland a particular system of education 
was being enforced. In regard to the 
police, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had had the courage to enter into a com- 
parison between the treatment of the 
police, in the matter of pensions, in the 
two countries — England and Ireland. 
In doing that, he had left out of the 
question the great central fact that in 
England the Local Authorities had the 
control of the police, while in Ireland, 
as had been stated over and over again, 
they were simply and mainly a military 
garrison, neither controlled by the Local 
Authorities, nor wanted by the people. 
They were not required to keep the 
peace ; they were not needed to preserve 
order; but were maintained as the only 
sanction to British rule—the sanction of 
subsidized bayonets. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have now to 
ask the Committee that as the discus- 
sion has lasted several hours, this 
Vote may be agreed to, and any further 
remarks upon it postponed until the 
Report, inasmuch as the House is in ex- 
pectation of a statement upon an im- 
eager’ matter as to which delay would 

e highly inconvenient. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he did not 
intend to stand for any length of time 
between the Committee and the state- 
ment about to be made by the Prime 
Minister; but he would remind the 
Committee that since 12 o’clock that day 
and down to within a very few minutes 
ago, hon. Members on the Irish Benches 
had been obliged to retail the grievances 
of their country in connection with the 
Constabulary Vote to almost empty 
Benches ; but now the House had began 
to fill they were asked to put aside these 
Irish questions, in order that the Prime 
Minister might announce the collapse of 
the Conference to an anxious and expec- 
tant audience. Not a Cabinet Minister 
had been present during the whole of 
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the discussion on the Irish Constabulary 
Vote. During most of the time occu- 
pied by the exhaustive address by the 
hon. Member for the Oity of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), the strength of the Liberal 
Party had varied between six and four 
Members, including the Representatives 
of Her Majesty’s Government. That 
was the sort of attention the Imperial 
Parliament had been in the habit of 
giving to the statement of Irish griev- 
ances in that House; and now, after six 
hours of discussion carried on before 
empty Benches, when there was at 
length an opportunity of having some- 
thing like a full House to listen to a de- 
bate on Irish affairs, the Premier sud- 
denly and confidently came in and asked 
that the Irish question might be put off 
until the Report or some other period, 
in order that he might have the joy and 
satisfaction of telling his faithful hench- 
men that he had managed to wriggle 
out ofthe Conference. He asserted that 
the proceeding of the Government that 
day in interrupting the discussion of an 
important matter, nnder such circum- 
stances, was a scandal which, however, 
was entirely in keeping with the worst 
spirit of their political conduct towards 
his countrymen. They had brought the 
Irish Members together at 12 o’clock on 
a Saturday, and had kept them for 
hours with no one to listen to their 
grievances, and when a number of hon. 
Members, excited by the rumours in the 
morning papers, came down to the 
House, the Prime Minister said—‘“ Let 
us get rid of this Irish discussion ; it can 
go on at any other time; nobody cares 
about it; but there is a House for me 
to glorify the Government, by telling it 
that the Conference has failed, and that 
the little game we have been playing 
forso many months has at length been 
successful.” That conduct capped the 
insolence with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had treated Ireland again and 
again throughout the Session, and he 
hoped his countrymen would look at it 
in its proper light and draw their own 
conclusions. They should be told that 
the Irish Members had been for six 
hours speaking to empty Benches, and 
that as soon as the House had begun to 
fill, Irish questions were to be shelved, 
in order that the Prime Minister might 
make a statement on Egyptian affairs. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he should not 
attempt to discuss the question that was 
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then before the Oommittee; as he 
thought that the particular point raised 
in connection with the Constabulary 
Vote had been pretty well exhausted ; 
but there were other points to be raised 
in relation to that Vote, which would 
not be decided by the Division they were 
about to take. He wished, therefore, 
to ask the Government whether they 
would not make the Report of that Vote 
the First Order some day next week, 
so that the points he had alluded to and 
which had not been dealt with, or re- 
ferred to in the most remote degree 
might be discussed in a reasonable 
manner? He had one grievance to call 
attention to. He did not think the dis- 
cussion upon it would last a long time; 
but at the same time it was a practical 
grievance. He consequently appealed 
to the Government to arrange that the 
Report of the Vote might be made the 
First Order on the day for which it might 
be fixed, and he would promise that he 
would not occupy more time than he 
could possibly avoid. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
I can promise to make this Vote the First 
Order ; but I hope the hon. Member will 
have a convenient opportunity afforded 
him of discussing the point he desires 
to bring forward. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Prime 
Minister had expressed a desire to be 
allowed to make a statement in regard 
to Foreign Affairs, and had suggested 
that the discussion of the Irish Consta- 
bulary Vote should at once be closed, in 
order that he might be enabled to 
bring forward that matter, leaving the 
debate on the Vote to be resumed on the 
Report. He (Mr. Parnell) should, 
therefore, defer until the Report the 
reply he had been desirous of making 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ohief Secretary, only saying 
at the present moment that he regarded 
that speech as most unsatisfactory. 
Postponing any further remarks he 
should have to make until the Report, 
he supposed the Committee would now 
go to a Division upon the Vote. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 33; 
Noes 90: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 205.) 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was not in 
the House when the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed his desire that the discussion 
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should close, in order to enable him to 
make that important announcement upon 
Foreign Affairs which was expected from 
him that evening; but, he said, upon 
hearing of it, that he was willing to 
agree to the arrangement on the under- 
standing that matters in connection with 
the Vote were discussed upon Report. 
It should be understood that a fair op- 
portunity should be afforded for the 
purpose—he would not say such a good 
opportunity as they now had, at 6 o’clock 
in the evening; but an opportunity 
when a fair discussion could be raised. 
He ventured to submit that it would be 
a reasonable arrangement to take the 
Report stage not later than 11 o’clock 
or half-past. 

Mr. GLADSTONE made a gesture of 
assent. 

Mr. HEALY wished to say, without 
standing in the way of the statement 
about to be made, that the Chief Secre- 
tary had had due Notice of the intention 
to raise questions in relation to the con- 
duct and treatment of Mr. French. He 
would not stand between the House and 
the Prime Minister now. He would only 
say that the Government must be pre- 
pared, on the Report stage, to have these 
matters fully discussed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
he also was anxious to bring for- 
ward upon this Vote some questions as 
to the treatment by the police of persons 
among his own constituents, and the ac- 
tion of subordinate agents of the police 
in Queen’s County. He would endea- 
vour to do this on Report. He waived 
his right now in deference to the wish 
of the Prime Minister, upon the under- 
standing, which, so far as he could 
gather, had been arrived at, otherwise 
he should have felt it his duty to go 
into the question of the treatment by in- 
dividual constables and sub-constables 
of persons among his own constituents 
in Queen’s County. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was anxious 
there should be no misunderstanding on 
the point. Were they to understand 
that the Report of this Vote would not 
be taken later than half-past 11 ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he intended 
to answer the hon. Gentleman to that 
effect. He could not give an absolute 
pledge as to the exact time; but, as 
nearly as possible, he would say it 
should not be later than, say, half- 
past 11. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, in reference to 
another Vote, that for Law Charges and 
Criminal Prosecutions, the discussion 
was terminated prematurely on the un- 
derstanding that matters in relation to 
it could be raised on Report; but the 
Report of that Vote was taken on the 

revious night without any Notice to 
Trish Members, and while most of them 
were absent. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he regretted 
that, inadvertently, this was done, and 
he sent at once to the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) to express his 
regret. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported. 


EGYPT—THE OONFERENCE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, I 
believe, Sir, that I am acting in con- 
formity with the general wish of the 
House, and perhaps with the conve- 
nience of the House, in asking leave to 
make a statement, which consists of in- 
formation material to the public inte- 
rests. I shall not occupy the House for 
any great length of time, nor shall I 
aim at minute and exact particularity in 
the statement; but will endeavour to 
convey to the House, as well as I can, 
the salient and principal points of that 
which has taken place, in such a way as 
to give a clear idea, and in substance an 
accurate idea, with regard to the whole 
matter. Sir, it is my duty, in the first 
place, to state, with much concern, to 
the House that which has already crept 
abroad in the shape of public rumour, 
that the Conference met to-day at 12 
o’clock, and that it has failed to attain 
the object for which it was called to- 
gether—namely, that of adoping, by 
European authority, a plan for the ad- 
justment of the financial difficulties of 

gypt. There were three principal sub- 
jects in relation to Egyptian Finance 
which were brought before the Confer- 
ence—(1) the prospective charges of the 
administration of Egypt; (2) the pre- 
sent necessity of a loan to meet the 
immediate wants of Egypt; and (3) the 
prospective Revenue of Egypt, and its 
means of meeting the charges. As re- 
gris the prospective charges upon the 

evenue of Egypt—namely, the sums 
necessary, upon a reasonable estimate, 
for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
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penses of government in that country, I 
am glad to say—and it is an important 
result of the Conference, having regard 
to what may happen—that there is no 
difference of opinion expressed among 
the different Powers. Next, with re- 
gard to the present necessity of a loan 
to meet the demands upon the Egyptian 
Treasury, I may say, in substance, that 
there was no difference of opinion ex- 
pressed. The amount of that loan— 
speaking in round numbers—would have 
been £8,000,000 if it had covered the 
whole of those demands; but there was 
another form in which the case might 
have been dealt with, under which the 
loan made would have been for certain 
purposes only, not including the indem- 
nities for the proceedings of incendiarism 
at Alexandria. If those indemnities 
were excluded, and they were paid for 
directly by an addition to the Egyptian 
Debt, and not by raising cash for the 
purpose, then the loan would have been 
about £4,250,000 in round numbers. 
Those are the three great points of 
finance to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the House. With respect, 
Sir, to our purposes in the Conference, 
they have been briefly these. In the 
first place, to secure a provision, mode- 
rate but adequate, and substantially 
fixed, for the necessary charges of the 
administration of Egypt, which, under 
whatever arrangement that can be made, 
must, from the nature of the case, be a 
first charge upon the revenues of every 
country ; secondly, we could not make 
ourselves parties to any plan the execu- 
tion of which would be incompatible 
with just and mild, though firm, govern- 
ment in Egypt. Of course, I am quite 
certain that no Power in the Conference 
would advisedly have proposed a plan 
that would be incompatible with those 
aims. But we, having certain views as 
to the amount of money that could be 
levied in Egypt consistently with their 
attainment, had for an essential prin- 
ciple of our conduct to adhere to those 
views, and not to be led into the adop- 
tion of any propositions which, in our 
opinion, would have been attended with 
results savouring of injustice and op- 
pression. The third object that we had 
in view was to secure for the Bond- 
holders, who are creditors of Egypt, 
upon a stable footing, all that which it 
is possible they can really in the 
long run receive—namely, their divi- 
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dends, subject to no other diminution 
than such as the absolute necessities 
and primary wants of the Government of 
thecountry may entail upon them. Lastly, 
Sir, I have noscruple to state tothe House 
that although I have no such proposal 
to make now, yet had it been part of 
the price of a really stable and complete 
arrangement for securing the financial 
equilibrium in Egypt, we should then 
have been prepared, as the House will 
see when the Protocols are laid before 
it, to ask Parliament to make use, to a 
moderate extent, of the credit of this 
country for the purpose of assisting to 
bring about so desirable a consumma- 
tion. Sir, these were our objects. In 
the hope of meeting the various and se- 
rious difficulties of the case which have 
grown out of the difference in Estimates 
between the Government of France and 
the British Government as to the pro- 
spective revenues of Egypt, we have 
successively submitted several plans to 
the Conference. The whole of these will 
be presented in the Papers that are im- 
mediately to be placed in the hands of 
Members; but I will now only state so 
much as is necessary to explain the final 
issue—points upon which the respective 
views have been found mutually irrecon- 
cilable. The Representatives of France 
and England, as I have said, differed 
irreconcilably in their estimate, not of 
charge, but of receipt. The Represen- 
tatives of France absolutely refused any 
diminution of the dividends payable 
under the Law of Liquidation. The 
Representatives of England declared and 
held themselves unable to accept any 
plan that did not make certain provision 
for the necessary charges of administra- 
tion, which are in their nature first 
charges upon the Revenue. Well, Sir, 
only when great authorities—and both 
France and England are countries in 
which what may be called financial 
science is considerably developed—when 
great authorities differ upon a matter of 
this kind, a prospective matter, it is 
time alone that can ultimately decide 
between them. A great responsibility 
is incurred on the one side and on the 
other; and it is quite evident that the 
party which is right ought to gain its 
end. When we found the existence of 
this serious difficulty, the question that 
came before was this—was it possible to 
devise a plan under which, if we were 
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| be sufficiently provided for, and under 


which, if France were right, the full 
dividends would be received by the 
Bondholders? The matter was con- 
sidered by us with a view to obtaining 
a plan of that character; and what was 
done can, I think, be explained to the 
House as a form that is not otherwise 
than simple. I can explain it by stating 
simply the order of charges upon the 
Egyptian Revenue. We submitted a 
plan—and this is the plan to which I 
wish particularly to call the attention of 
the House, as connected with the final 
issue—we submitted a plan in which 
the charges on the Egyptian Revenue 
were stated in the following order :— 
In the first place, we proposed that there 
should be a pre-preference Debt of 
£8,000,000. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Before any administrative charges? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; before any 
administrative charges. The noble Lord 
is perhaps not aware that under the 
Law of Liquidation already special pro- 
vision is made independently of charges 
for administration, and we were desirous 
of confirming this arrangement so far as 
we safely could, and no further. The 
plan, therefore, was this. In the first 
place, there was a pre-preference Debt 
of £8,000,000; that might have been 
£8,000,000 raised in cash in order to 
meet the indemnity claims, and to meet 
all other claims which are now pressing 
on the Government of Egppt; or it 
might have been a loan contracted for 
£4,500,000 in cash, and the issue of 
pre-preference Bonds for the remaining 
£3,500,000. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
At what rate of interest ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: At such rate of 
interest as it could be raised at in the 
market. We proposed pre-preference 
obligations in order that the money 
might be raised on the most economical 
terms. The second charge on the Egyp- 
tian Revenue was to be the dividends on 
other Debts, minus a deduction of 4 per 
cent—a deduction which we had origi- 
nally proposed—and so we proposed to 
leave the Debts in their position of pre- 
ference and anterior to the administra- 
tive charges, but minus a deduction of 
3} percent. The third charge was the 
administrative expense of the Govern- 
ment at a fixed amount, which I may 
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all. It is well to say that I speak of the 
Egyptian pound; but there is no great 
difference between that and the pound 
sterling. There is a good deal of detail 
in this, of course; but I will not trouble 
the House with it—it will only bewilder 
their attention. The fourth charge on 
the Revenue, after the administrative 
expenses, was to be the } per cent, mak- 
ing up the full dividend on the Debt 
now due to the Bondholders, and some 
other items of Debt I need not now 
more particularly mention. Then, fifthly, 
there was a provision for the disposal of 
the surplus, if surplus there should exist. 
In this way, as we considered, both the 
objects were gained. If we were right, 
the expenses of the Government would 
have been perfectly provided for; and if 
the French calculations were right, be- 
sides providing for the expenses of the 
Government, there would have been 
sufficient provision for the payment of 
full dividends to the Bondholders. We 
proposed this as a permanent arrange- 
ment; but rather than have seen the 
Conference fail, we should have been 
prepared to accept this plan for a period 
of three years only, to be followed by a 
re-assembling of the Conference, as that 
would have given a sufficient time for 
testing its operation, and showing which 
calculations were most entitled to reli- 
ance. Well, to-day—and only this day 
—the French Representatives presented 
their final proposals, to which I will call 
the attention of the House, and the 
House will kindly compare them with 
the proposals of the British Government, 
which I have just described. According 
to the French proposals, there were cer- 
tain classes constituting an order, in 
which charges were imposed upon Egyp- 
tian Revenue. In the first class there 
was set the new loan of which I have 
spoken, and what is known as the “‘ Pri- 
vilege Debt.”” I have not mentioned 
‘Privilege Debt’’ before, because we 
did not make an essential distinction 
between the two kinds of Debt; but the 
French, in their proposals, made that 
distinction—consequently, for the first I 
introduce the term ‘Privilege Debt.” 
Well, that was the first charge on the 
Egyptian Revenue; the second charge 
was to be the other, and principally the 
Unified Debt. On this the full dividends 
were to be paid before any of the other 
charges of administration were satisfied. 
The third order of charge upon the Re- 
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venue was to be the expenditure neces- 
sarily connected with the administration ; 
to which the French Plenipotentiary 
added a fourth, a provision to which, I 
believe, he attached greater importance 
and value than we did—that is to say, 
that after paying all the dividends in 
that diminution, and after paying all 
the administrative charges, the surplus 
Revenue should be freely at the disposal 
of the Egyptian Government. But, 
apart from the surplus, it was necessary 
—and we undoubtedly deemed it pre- 
eminently necessary —to consider the 
provision to be made for the case of 
deficit. I forgot to state to the House 
at the beginning that our estimate of 
the Egyptian Revenue was made with 
all the aid we could obtain, and all the 
care we could apply to it, and it shows 
a deficit of between £300,000 and 
£400,000 a-year; whereas the French 
are more sanguine in their estimate by 
asum of between £600,000 and £700,000. 
The difference between our plan and the 
French plan which we are now scruti- 
nizing was that we made provision for a 
deficit, if it should occur, and it was 
this. In the case of a deficit, it was to 
be considered and provided for by joint 
consultation between the Egyptian Go- 
vernment and the Commission of the 
Caisse. I may say that the constitution 
of the Caisse according to the proposal 
of the French would, we understand, 
have been altered, and, instead of con- 
sisting of the Representatives of four 
Powers, it would have consisted of the 
Representatives of seven Powers — 
namely, the whole of those Powers who 
met together in the Conference. The 
Egyptian Government and the Commis- 
sion of the Caisse were, as I have said, 
to devise the measures necessary to meet 
the deficit; but if these measures in- 
volved an infringement on the full divi- 
dends, in that case it was provided— 
firstly, that the Caisse could not act ex- 
cept by a unanimous vote ; and, secondly, 
in the event of any difference among the 
members of the Caisse, the matter was 
to be referred—as to supplying the de- 
ficit—to the seven Powers, Representa- 
tives of which were then assembled in 
Conference, and who, unhappily, have 
not been able to deal with the question 
of Egyptian Finance. To this plan I 
am bound to say, without requiring a 
very long time for any minute investiga- 
tion, we took decided objection. As we 
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conceived, the fatal objections were two. 
Certainly, in the first place, it would 
have meant, if there be any truth in our 
computation of Egyptian finance — it 
would have meant financial confusion in 
Egypt. For, Sir, upon the existence of 
a deficit what would have happened? 
This would have happened. The Egyp- 
tian accounts of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture are not made up—nor are those of 
any other Eastern country—to a certaiu 
day, as are the accounts of England on 
the 3lst of March. They must be 
gathered together a long time, and after 
much inquiry, in order to constitute any- 
thing like a real exhibition of Revenue 
and Expenditure. That having been 
performed, they were to be referred to 
the Commission of the Caisse with the 
Egyptian Government. But the Com- 
mission of the Oaisse was necessarily, 
and by its own composition, a hostile 
tribunal. It would have been their 
business to examine every minute parti- 
cular, to see what arrears there were in 
the collection of Revenue—to see whe- 
ther it was possible to gather in that 
Revenue, and institute most elaborate 
inquiries, requiring an indefinite time; 
and then there would be the condition 
that if any single Power objected, no 
result could be obtained. And the final 
provision was that there should be a 
reference to the seven Powers of Europe. 
It was, in our view, pretty plain that 
the Powers of Europe, if they had in- 
structed their Representatives upon the 
Caisse to object to supplying the deficit 
by deductions from the dividends, would 
simply repeat their objections when their 
Representatives met again in Confer- 
ence. But, Sir, besides the financial 
objection, we took another objection to 
this plan, which was quite fatal to it in 
our eyes—it was the position assigned 
by this plan to the Commission of the 
National Debt, or the Commission of 
the Caisse. There has been in this and, 
perhaps, in other countries a belief that 
it was part of our plan to re-create the 
Dual Control in a form yet more strin- 
gent, more savouring of dominion over 
Egyptian affairs. That was never any 
part of our plan; but I am bound to 
say that, in our deliberate conviction, it 
must been the inevitable consequence of 
the adoption of the French proposals, 
and I will take the liberty of stating our 
objections to it in some words used to- 
day by Lord Granville at the Confer- 
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ence, and which will appear upon the 
Protocol— 


‘We do not think that powers of this mag- 
nitude should be in any case intrusted to the 
Commission of the Caisse. We have already 
proposed to give to that body by the Anglo- 
French Agreement powers of check and inves- 
tigation as great as we can justify; but the 
present proposal is fundamentally different. 
The additional powers proposed by the French 
Plenipotentiary would, in our judgment, confer 
on the Commissioners of the Caisse a mastery 
over the Government and the affairs of Egypt ; 
and to this we can on no account consent.”’ 


Well, Sir, I have now explained, I think, 
pretty well the manner in which it has 
come about that irreconcileable diffi- 
culties prevented the Conference from 
arriving at a conclusion; but there are 
other certain results which have been 
achieved by the Conference. Amid this 
wreck of good intentions and much in- 
telligent labour on all sides, it is a great 
thing that the Powers should be agreed 
as to the necessary charge upon the 
Egyptian Government, and substantially 
as to the loan needful to be contracted 
in the present exigency; and I must say 
it is also a great advantage that there 
should be a total dissipation and de- 
struction of the idea which has prevailed 
in this country that we should ever have 
proposed to constitute what, in our view, 
was an International Control similar in 
kind to that of the Dual Control, or, as 
I think in this case, one involving evils 
considerably beyond it. The view which 
we take of Egyptian finance was sup- 
ported in the Conference by Italy and 
by Turkey; but France, as 1 have said, 
was unable to bring her opinions into 
harmony with ours; and Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria, in those circum- 
stances of difference between England 
and France, declined to give any opinion. 
The end of it is, therefore, that the Con- 
ference, not having arrived at any result, 
according to the mode of procedure 
adopted on some other occasion, has been 
adjourned without any date being fixed 
for its reassembling. I have now, Sir, 
substantially concluded what I have to 
state to the House. Of course, this 
failure—this complete failure—of the 
effort made by us for the satisfactory ad- 
justment of Egyptian Finance, through 
the action of the United Powers, will 
entail upon us very serious considera- 
tion of the position and of the measures 
which will be necessary. I need hardly 
say that I am not about to enter upon 
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these measures without safe and trust- 
worthy conclusions, which cannot be 
arrived at by the Goverment without 
further consideration and the lapse of 
some time. My remaining business is 
to say that the Protocols will be pre- 
sented at the very earliest moment, and 
to explain when that earliest moment will 
be. The House is aware that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to submit draft Proto- 
cols to the Plenipotentiaries who have 
taken part in the Conference. I do not 
think that will entail any serious delay. 
My noble Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs will be able to 
state, in case of need, what has been 
done. In consequence of Monday being 
Bank Holiday, there will be some diffi- 
culty; but we have endeavoured to con- 
front that difficulty, and to secure rapid 
progress in the preparation of the Papers 
on that day. A large number of copies 
—120, I believe—will be ready on Mon- 
day afternoon. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Without translation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, without 
translation; but I hope they will be a 
sufficient number for practical purposes, 
and on Tuesday it is hoped that the 
Papers will be generally distributed. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Will they be ready at the meeting of 
the House on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. I under- 
stand that the Papers on Monday will 
be ready for the meeting of the House. 
Well, Sir, there is one other question 
- which will naturally be asked—What is 
the position of the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment? I always told the House that 
the Anglo-French Agreement was en- 
tirely dependent upon the arrival at a 
substantial result by the Conference ; 
and the consequence is that that Agree- 
ment is now in abeyance, and is without 
any binding effect and force as regards 
either Power. I must not, however, 
shrink from saying that Her Majesty’s 
Government continue to value the pro- 
visions of that Agreement; and, more- 
over—although, unfortunately, a diffe- 
rence has arisen upon a matter of com- 
putation, with regard to which a diffe- 
rence may most innocently occur—we 
continue most highly ‘to appreciate the 
spirit of friendship and conciliation, and 
far-sighted wisdom which, as we think, 
was shown by the French Government 
in negotiating the provisions of that 
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Agreement. I thank the House for the 
attention with which it has listened to 
this statement. A full one it could not 
be. Still, I believe that in outline it is 
a true and correct one; and if there is 
any desire to put any question in regard 
to it, we will endeavour to answer it 
with the indulgence of the House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: The 
extreme gravity of the statement which 
we have just listened to I am sure will 
be appreciated by the House, and I 
should be very unwilling to make any 
comment at this moment on what we 
have heard. We have been promised 
information supplementary to that which 
the Prime Minister has given ; but what 
I wish particularly to inquire is this: 
We are now approaching the end of the 
Session ; is it intended by the Govern- 
ment to make any proposals to Parlia- 
ment in the residue of the present 
Session ? We must remember that the 
Conference was invited to meet on 
account of what the Government con- 
sidered the very serious and urgent con- 
dition of Egyptian finance. It was 
hoped by the Government that the 
result of the meeting of that Conference 
would be the adoption of a plan which 
would meet the difficulties which they 
described as urgent and immediate. 
Well, unfortunately, the Conference 
has failed to devise a plan, and what we 
wish to know is this: How does the 
Government propose to deal, or will they 
tell us very soon, if not now, how they 
propose to deal with those difficulties 
which the Conference was called to- 
gether to deal with, and which it has 
failed to deal with? Or are we to sup- 
pose that the House is to separate with- 
out any proposal being made on the 
subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE :I think I may 
say without doubt that we have no pro- 
posal of the kind to make to Parlia- 
ment. I was, perhaps, not sufficiently 
fullin my statement. I said we should 
have asked Parliament for the use of 
British credit if a substantial arrange- 
ment could have been adopted ; I ought 
to have added that, as no substantial 
arrangement had been adopted, we do 
not intend to make any proposal, any 
request to Parliament for the use of its 
credit, or any other proposal. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
Are we to get no further information as 
to the state of Egyptian financial affairs? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE : I stated before 
that we had already begun to take the 
matter into consideration, and shall en- 
deavour to probe to the bottom the 
question in order to ascertain what 
would be our duty in this very difficult 
and complex state of things. This will 
necessarily require some time, but we 
shall proceed without any loss of time 
that can be possibly avoided. 

Mr. PULESTON : Before any plan is 
adopted will it be submitted to Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of course, before 
anything is done to commit this country 
to pecuniary liability Parliament must 
be consulted ; but I cannot bind myself 
as to the measures to be adopted by the 
Government of Egypt. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that on Monday I will 
ask the right hon. Gentlemon whether 
he can name a day on which he expects 
to make a proposal on this subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I cer- 
tainly cannot. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I would like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether we are to understand 
that Parliament is to separate without 
our being afforded any opportunity of 
discussing the policy of the Government 
in Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We naturally 
wait for a request. I presume that 
anyone who had been listening to this 
statement of mine would have under- 
stood that we would be prepared to dis- 
cuss the matter; but we await the re- 
uest. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I would 
like to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman with reference to negotia- 
tions, which we can see have not had 
any result. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not in Order in discussing the subject ; 
there is no Question before the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Then I 
will ask the Prime Minister whether he 
can tell the House what is the estimate 
of the total liabilities of the Egyptian 
Government ; what isthe estimate of the 
annual income which the Egyptian Go- 
vernment has laid before the Conference ; 
and what is the order of precedence in 
the claims, apart from administration, 
upon Egypt? 

Mp. ADSTONE: As regards 
figures, I have decidedly avoided them ; 
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but the hon. Gentleman when he sees 
the Papers on Monday will find there 
the fullest statements on the subject, 
and I do not think he will have any 
reason to complain of lack of infor- 
mation, As to the order of the charges, 
he will find that stated very clearly, 
both as proposed by the English and as 
proposed by the French Government. 

Mr. GRAY: The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated his estimate of the cost of 
administration was quite £5,250,000 ; 
but be did not state, on the part of the 
Government, what were the probable 
receipts. In fact, he stated one side of 
the account and not the other. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The material 
point I sought to state was the differ- 
ence between the French and English 
estimates. With regard to the figures 
of the case, they belong to the state- 
ment; but they hardly belong to a 
statement such as I have just made. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think it is quite impossible that the 
House could be satisfied to rise for the 
Prorogation without some more certain 
knowledge of the intentions of the 
Government. I propose, therefore, on 
Monday to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he can give us a day for the dis- 
cussion of the subject? He might be 
able to tell me now, by giving us, say, 
Thursday next. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will give an 
answer on Monday. I would like to 
consult with my Colleagues first. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I would like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether it is the fixed intention 
of the Government to allow Parliament 
to separate without any statement as to 
what the Government intend to do to- 
wards settling the financial difficulties 
of Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that the 
House will perceive how difficult it 
would be for us to do so. An extra- 
ordinary state of things has arisen in a 
foreign country, situate at a great dis- 
tance from us. I do not think it would 
be wise, or that—seeing that the period 
before the Prorogation is only 10 days— 
we could possibly give any such infor- 
mation within that time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 








‘That this House will immediately re- 


solve itself into Committee of Supply.” 
—(MUr. Courtney.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order, and asked the Speaker, as a point 
of Order, whether, after the Order for 
Supply had been set up and had been 
discharged by the Chairman reporting 
certain Votes, it was competent for a 
Member of the Goverment to move that 
the House should resolve itself into 
Committee of Supply? He did not think 
that in the whole history of Parliament 
such a precedent had been established. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether, in the 
circumstances, the Resolution passed 
_yesterday extending to Saturdays the 
Standing Order as to Mondays and 
Thursdays was now applicable; and, 
whether Supply not now being the First 
Order, Motions could be discussed on 
the Question that the Speaker leave the 
Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the 
Questions of the two hon. Members, I 
must state that I consider that the inter- 
ruption which has taken place to the 
ordinary course of Business was by 
reason of an extraordinary counsel with 
the House itself. [‘‘No, no!” from 
the Conservatives and Irish Members. | 
The interruption took place with the 
permission of the House ; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that I shall observe 
both the spirit and letter of the Motion 
agreed to by the House on Friday—that 
on the Question of the House going into 
Committee of Supply on Saturday, the 
Speaker shall immediately leave the 
Chair. I do not see anything in the 
interruption which has taken place to 
prevent the House from being in pre- 
cisely the same position in which it was 
when it met to-day at 12 o’clock. Under 
these circumstances, I consider it my duty 
to leave the Chair without any Question 
being raised upon it. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
with reference to the observation of the 
Speaker that the interruption of the 
Business was in consequence of the wish 
of the House, pointed out that the 
agreement come to was that the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister should be 
made on the Report of Supply, which 
should be moved at a certain hour if 
possible. He thought the Government 
had taken an unfair advantage of the 
House in the course that had been pur- 
sued to-night. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that yes- 
terday, when the suggestion was made 
that the statement should be made on 
Report, he entirely disapproved of it, 
because it seemed to him a most violent 
method of proceeding ; but he reserved 
in his mind what would be the best and 
least violent method of obtaining the 
object the noble Lord had in view. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Motion of the Secretary to the Treasury 
was a complete and flagrant departure 
from all the traditions of the House, and 
it was not justified by a single prece- 
dent. Supply had never been suspended 
except wher the Speaker had been called 
in because disorder had arisen. Most 
of the Irish Members had gone away, 
believing that the Order with reference 
to Supply had been concluded. The 
Government could see that the Irish 
Benches were almost completely empty, 
as they thought Progress had been re- 
ported. Now, to ask them to resume 
the debate when the House was full of 
English and Scotch Members, and there 
were only very few Irish Members, was 
absolutely unfair. [Jnterruption, and 
cries of “‘Order!” from the Ministerial 
Benches. | 

Mr. HEALY : Order! Order! Order! 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR com- 
plained of the interruption, and said that 
not one single argument had been ad- 
vanced from the Treasury Bench in sup- 
port of such an extraordinary step, and 
he desired to enter his protest against it. 

Mr. MONK said, there was no neces- 
sity for the Motion just made by the 
Secretary to the Treasury. [Several 
Members: He has made it. ] According 
to the Speaker’s ruling he had simply 
taken the Chair for an important com- 
munication to be made by the Prime 
Minister, and Committee of Supply 
should be resumed withovt a Question 
being put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I believe the hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly correct, and that 
I might have left the Chair immediately 
after the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter. But the Secretary to the Treasury 
having made the Motion, I was, of 
course, bound to put it. As I said be- 
fore, I consider that the course of Busi- 
ness has been interrupted that a state- 
ment might be madeon a matter of 
national concern; and the House ought 
to be placed in the same position that it 
was before the interruption occurred. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
said, the Chairman of Committees had 
reported to the Speaker the Resolution 
agreed to in Committee. Therefore, the 
First Order of the day had terminated. 
The Second Order was Report of Supply; 
and before the Motion of the Secretary 
to the Treasury could be put it was 
absolutely necessary to go through the 
Orders of the Day, of which there were 
40. It would be setting a precedent 
which hon. Members opposite would 
some day bitterly regret if this Motion 
were agreed to. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Chairman could 
not leave the Chair without reporting to 
me the proceedings of the Committee. 
The House had made no Order as to the 
time at which the Committee should sit 
again. It may properly proceed as if 
there had been no interruption. The 
Question is ‘‘ That this House do imme- 
diately resolve itself into Committee of 
Supply.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, as 
a point of Order, whether he could not 
move, as an Amendment to the Question, 
that the House should resolve itself into 
Committee on Monday next? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; on the ques- 
tion of time, there may be an Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CALLAN asked why the Prime 
Minister had asked them to close the 
Vote for Irish Constabulary purposes ex- 
cept to make a statement 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled the hon. Mem- 
ber out of Order. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
In order to place myself in Order, I will 
move, as an Amendment, that this 
House do resolve itself into Committee 
of Supply on Monday next. There is 
nothing so dangerous as setting a prece- 
dent of this kind, which on some future 
occasion may be used by the Govern- 
ment for their own purposes. If Irish 
Members, and I myself, had supposed 
that the Government would pursue this 
unprecedented course, we should cer- 
tainly have done all in our power to 
oppose the Prime Minister’s proposition. 
The Government has, by means of a 
protest, obtained a Vote of £1,500,000 
on an abbreviated discussion—and a 
Vote which they would, in all proba- 
bility, not have obtained until 12 o’clock 
at night. I do not believe that there is 
a more jealous guardian of the rights of 
Members of the House of Commons than 
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the Prime Minister; and if he will only 
shake himself free from the evil in- 
fluences of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury—who apparently recoils from no 
proceeding, whatever may be its charac- 
ter—and appear in the character of 
Leader of the House, instead of Leader 
of the Ministry, he would assent to this 
course of procedure. If, however, he 
should persist in this Motion, I do not 
think he will do much good, for there is 
nothing that will create more strenuous 
opposition. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘ immediately,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘upon Monday next,”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘immediately’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I desire only to 
correct the view taken by the noble Lord, 
who said this is the most dangerous 
precedent of which any Government can 
avail itself. The noble Lord said I 
availed myself of a pretext to make a 
statement to the House. What the 
noble Lord called a pretext is the fact 
that the House itself, represented by 
many Gentlemen who spoke, by the 
silence of all the rest—and, most of all, 
represented by the noble Lord himself— 
expressed a very strong desire yesterday 
that, for the convenience of the House, 
a statement should be made to-day, and 
not on Monday, with regard to Egyptian 
affairs. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
On the Report of Supply. [Cries of 
‘Order! ” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I only wish to 
observe that the noble Lord’s statements 
as to a pretext having been resorted to 
are really idle; because what the Go- 
vernment have done they have done in 
obedience to the impulsion of the House, 
and without any dissentient voice. [ Cries 
of “‘ Without Notice!’”] There should, 
therefore, be no fear of the misuse by 
the Government of such a precedent for 
the future for Government purposes. 
The noble Lord said he wished to have 
the statement made upon Report; but 
recollecting that Report of Supply was 
a recital of the Votes passed by Com- 
mittee, I considered that that proposal 
would be the most inconvenient way that 
could be devised of dealing with the 
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subject. When the House meets upon 
a Saturday at the close of the Session, it 
usually sits in Supply to a late hour, 
and sometimes until Sunday morning; 
and it was considered by the noble Lord 
that after disposing of Supply, perhaps 
at 11 o’clock, an hour before Sunday, 
we should take this question of the 
Egyptian Conference. To make the 
statement at that time on Report of 
Supply would be most inconvenient to 
hon. Members, besides which the usual 
means of publicity will have been com- 
pletely paralysed until Monday morning. 
It appears to me that for the House to 
hear the statement at 6 o’clock was con- 
venient, and that the postponement to 
10 or 11 o’clock would have been very 
inconvenient indeed. I hope that, under 
these circumstances, and considering the 
origin of this affair, which was entirely 
the impulsion of the House itself, and 
was not suggested by the Government— 
I hope we may not be prevented from 
proceeding with Supply. It was well 
understood, or should have been under- 
stood, there was no intention of taking 
any Irish Votes; and there could not be 
a more lamentable exhibition, not for 
the Government, or the Opposition, but 
for the whole House, than a continual 
wrangle on this subject. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had missed the 
point they endeavoured to bring out, 
which was that if they were able to 
interrupt proceedings of Supply in this 
way, why was it considered necessary to 
pass the Constabulary Vote? Why were 
not the proceedings in Committee merely 
suspended in order to enable the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister to be made, 
instead of Members being given to 
understand by their agreeing to a Vote 
_ Supply would be closed for the 


ay 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
whether the House would have con- 
sented to report Progress if it had been 
thought that the unprecedented pro- 
ceeding would be resorted to of setting 
up Supply again? The fact that Irish 
Votes were not to be taken did not 
reconcile the Irish Members at all to this 
strange and new and startling innova- 
tion, which followed so curiously upon 
the inadvertence of yesterday, for which 
the Secretary to the Treasury was re- 
sponsible. He desired only straight- 
forward conduct on the part of the Go- 
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vernment, and should certainly resist 
such an innovation as they proposed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am sorry to see the difficulty which has 
arisen in this matter. I must admit 
that the circumstances are peculiar ; but 
I think it would be well for the Govern- 
ment to consider how far they are likely 
to advance Public Business by pressing 
the Motion. It was generally under- 
stood that the Irish Votes were fixed for 
to-day, and that that would be the only 
Business ; but yesterday, in consequence 
of the position in which it was known 
that the Conference stood, the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randoiph Churchill) asked whether it 
would not be possible on Report of 
Supply for a Minister to make a state- 
ment with regard to the Conference. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
understand, raised an objection to that 
course of proceeding, stating that it 
would not be convenient, on Report of 
Supply, to make such astatement. That 
objection, however, was overruled ; and 
I certainly understood that Report of 
Supply would be taken at some period 
between 6 and 8 o’clock, and that the 
statement would then be made, provided 
the Government were in a position to 
do so. I myself was certainly under the 
impression that the Prime Minister’s 
statement would be made at the conclu- 
sion of Supply. Under the circumstances, 
and seeing the feeling of the House, I 
would venture to put it to the Govern- 
ment whether they would be consulting 
the convenience of the House by the 
course they propose; and whether, if 
they persist in it, they will gain any 
advantage ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
if there was any intention of continuing 
the contest upon this question, it would 
be unseemly to further prolong it. He 
wished the House, however, to be under 
no misapprehension. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
seemed to think the Government in- 
tended to take the House by surprise. 
[ Cheers.| That was entirely unfounded 
—there was no such intention. He be- 
lieved there was no man in the House 
who did not know the whole afternoon 
the course which would be taken. 
[‘*No, no!”] He should have sup- 
mag that it would have been known 
rom the ordinary sources of information. 
It was quite understood that the Con- 
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stabulary Vote, which had been dis- 
cussed for six hours and a quarter, 
would be taken first, and when that was 
disposed of the Government hoped they 
should be allowed to make progress 
with other Votes in Supply. [An hon. 
MemseEr: It was not disposed of ; it was 
interrupted.] He had patiently listened 
to the hon. Member, and he hoped he 
should be now allowed to speak for a 
few minutes without interruption. It 
was suggested, during the discussion as 
to the order of Business, that it would 
be for the convenience of the House if 
the Prime Minister were to make a state- 
ment with regard to the Conference ; 
and it was thought that it would also be 
for the convenience of Members if the 
statement were made about 6 o’clock. 
It was now made a complaint that the 
statement was made by some false pre- 
tence. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Hon. Mem- 
bers should not easily charge others 
with false pretence ; but it was becoming 
a habit to use language of that kind, 
which was most offensive and unfounded. 
They might some day be sitting on the 
Ministerial Benches themselves, when 
they would be extremely indignant if 
similar charges were made against them. 
What was intended was to give effect to 
the discussion on the Constabulary Vote, 
and as the interruption in the Business 
occurred it was thought it would be a 
convenient time to take the Vote. There 
was no desire to curtail the discussion on 
the Constabulary Vote. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
So thoroughly was that understood that 
the Prime Minister came to an agree- 
ment with the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that the discussion 
of this matter should be postponed till 
the Report, which would be brought on 
at a reasonable hour. How, then, could 
it be said that on false pretences the 
Government endeavoured to curtail dis- 
cussion? He reminded the House that 
it was the desire of hon. Members that 
the Session should be brought to a close 
as soon as possible ; and he hoped, under 
all the circumstances, they might be al- 
lowed to proceed with the consideration 
of some of the English Votes. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had com- 
plained of the use of strong language ; 
but it was, he believed, at a Saturday 
Sitting that the proceeding occurred to 
which the historic phrase ‘‘a dirty trick”’ 
had been applied by the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman. Perhaps his own 
proceedings that day would deserve the 
phrase as well. If any strong language 
had been used, it had been elicited and 
more than excused by the conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. When hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland rose, and in the most 
respectful manner called the Speaker’s 
attention to questions of Order, they 
were assailed with the cry of ‘‘Name!” 
That form of interruption was one of 
the most odious and insulting that could 
be used towards an hon. Member; and 
if there was any person who ought to 
be named it was the person who cried 
‘‘Name, name!” He himself brought 
no charge of deliberate unfairness on 
the part of the Government; but the 
fact still remained that hon. Members on 
these Benches had been taken completely 
by surprise. He warned the Govern- 
ment that they should resist them in 
this proposal as long as the Forms of the 
House permitted, and that not one mi- 
nute of time would be gained by an at- 
tempt on the part of the Government to 
trample on the traditions of the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there had been 
no intention of over-reaching or mislead- 
ing the House. What had been in- 
tended to be done was to move to report 
Progress, and on that Motion to make 
the statement in regard to the Con- 
ference. The Prime Minister was about 
to make that Motion ; but the Chairman 
had left the Chair before his right hon. 
Friend could get up. That was the 
whole basis on which the charge of un- 
fairness rested. The Chairman having 
left the Chair, and the statement having 
heen made, he had moved that the House 
immediately resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Supply. Six hours were given 
to the Constabulary Vote, and the dis- 
cussion appeared to have been exhausted ; 
but as some hon. Members got up and 
said they had other observations to make, 
it was agreed that the Report of the 
Vote should be taken at half-past 11. 
In the circumstances, however, there did 
not seem to be any prospect of making 
progress in Supply; and, therefore, he 
should withdraw the Motion, thus allow- 
ing the Business of the evening to come 
to an end. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that if they adopted the proposal of the 
Secretary to the Treasury they would 
establish the precedent against which 
they protested. One of the most dis- 
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tinguished men that ever adorned that 
Chair, Mr. Speaker Onslow, said on a 
memorable occasion that the Forms and 
Rules of the House were an indispen- 
sable protection of the minority, and 
that it was the duty of every Speaker 
and Chairman for the time being to 
enforce those Rules and Forms for their 

rotection. One of the best established 

ules of the House was, ‘‘That the 
Orders of the Day be disposed of in the 
order in which they stand on the Paper.” 
The first Order that day was Supply; 
the second was Report. Supply having 
been brought to an end, Report ought 
to be next taken. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHe.t) said, now that the 
Government had yielded what they had 
been contending for he hoped this dis- 
cussion would not be prolonged. They 
would take no further Votes in Supply, 
but would proceed to the Report. They 
would accept the proposal that on Mon- 
day the House should resolve itself into 
Committee of Supply. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was prepared to withdraw his 
Amendment, on condition that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury withdrew his Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was necessary 
to make an Order as to Supply for 
Monday. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘upon 
Monday next’ be there inserted,’’ put, 
and egreed to. 


Committee upon Monday next. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [Ist August] reported. 


First and Second Resolutions post- 
poned. 


Third Resolution agreed to. 
Fourth Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.”’ 


Mr. WARTON moved that the Re- 
port be postponed until Monday, as a 

rotest against the manner in which the 
Vote had been taken in Committee by 
the Secretary to the Treasury. 


Mr. Arthur O’ Connor 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“‘the Debate on the Further Considera- 
tion of the Resolution be adjourned,” — 
(Mr. Warton,)—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 36 ; Noes 4: 
Majority 32.—(Div. List, No. 206.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Conference. 


Postponed Resolutions to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: As a 
personal explanation, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to say that I voted in the minority, 
because I thought I was voting that the 
Report be not adjourned. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Eight o’clock till Monday next. 


_—_——eo 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 4th August, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brris—First Reading— 
Revenue, &c.* (242). 

Second Reading—Education (Scotland) Provi- 
sional Order* (218); Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) 
(No. 8)* (217) ; Military Pensions and Yeo- 
manry Pay * (232); Chartered Companies * 
(231); Infants (237), disch.; Public Health 
(Ireland) (Districts) * (238). 

Committee—Report—Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance * (236). 

Report— Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) * (229). 

Third Reading—Public Works Loans* (221); 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) * (222), 
and passed. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I rise 
for the purpose of laying on the Table of 
your Lordships’ House certain Papers, 
aud I must apologize to your Lordships 
for their not being in a more perfect state. 
It has been physically impossible to pro- 
duce the Protocols with the translations 
in the time within which we were most 
anxious to present them. I think, how- 
ever, that these Papers will give the 
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general information which your Lord- 
ships require, and the translations will 
be ready the day after to-morrow. Your 
Lordships are aware that the Confer- 
ence was, at its sitting on Saturday, ad- 
journed without coming to an agree- 
ment on the alteration in the Law of 


- Liquidation. It is not necessary for me, 


on this occasion, to say much in regard 
to the preliminary Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, which has already been submitted 
to your Lordships. I am aware that it 
has met in this country with consider- 
able criticism, and even Votes of Censure 
have been threatened. For my part, I 
not only believe that the Agreement 
would have gained by full discussion ; 
but I regret that the Agreement, from 
a condition made at the time, is not at 
present binding either on France or on 
this country. It was negotiated in a 
statesmanlike and friendly spirit on 
principles which I shall always consider 
creditable to the two Governments, se- 
curing for each country that which was 
valuable for each, and on both making 
concessions which were valuable and 
just. Charles Fox, when he invented 
handicapping two racehorses, advised 
that the owner of each should place a 
sovereign in the hands of the handi- 
capper. If one owner accepted the award 
and the other refused, the sovereign 
went to the owner who accepted; but if 
both owners accepted, or both owners 
refused, the sovereigns remained with 
the handicapper, who, Mr. Fox thought, 
might be assumed to have come to a 
fair anda right decision. On the prin- 
ciple which a great statesman applied to 
a mere pastime, it might equally be ar- 
gued that when two Governments arrived 
at an adjustment of a natural difference, 
which at first obtains the approval of 
both countries, or which provokes con- 
siderable criticism in both, there is an 
a priori probability that the arrange- 
ment has not been of a very one-sided 
character. I am very sorry to say that 
this sort of justification, whatever it 
may be worth, for the British negotia- 
tors has not been wanting in France. 
The arrangement was severely criticized 
by the French Press, and the feelings 
of the Chamber have been so adverse 
that it naturally had its influence upon 
the negotiations. I have here a short 
Memorandum showing the different pro- 
posals that were made to the Confer- 
ence. Our first proposal was made on 
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the 28th of June. It was that a pre- 
Preference Loan of £8,000,000 should 
be guaranteed by England, the interest 
and Sinking Fund amounting to 44 per 
cent; that the interest on each of the 
existing loans should be reduced by $ 
per cent, and the Sinking Funds sus- 
pended—we left it to the Congress to 
decide whether the Domain Loan should 
be included—that the surplus should go, 
one-half to the Egyptian Government 
and the other half to the Sinking Funds, 
and that the charge for the Army of 
Occupation should be limited to £300,000 
a-year. Then came the French counter- 
proposal made on a higher estimate of 
revenue. It was made on the 22nd of 
July, and was as follows:—That the 
Sinking Fund should be suspended, but 
that the rate of interest on all the loans 
should be maintained except the Suez 
Canal Loan made by England, from 
which 1 per cent should be deducted ; 
that the administrative expenses should 
be fixed at the sum proposed by Eng- 
land; that an inquiry into the land re- 
venue should be undertaken by England, 
and the result communicated to a Con- 
ference in 1886, and that the £8,000,000 
loan should be guaranteed by all the 
Powers. To this, which we rejected, we 
made two counter-proposals on the 24th 
of July. One of these was that the new 
loan should be raised without guarantee, 
the indemnities being paid in its Stock ; 
that the administrative expenses, as 
agreed between us and the French, 
should be the next charge on the Egyp- 
tian Revenues; that the third charge 
should be the interest on the existing 
debts; that any surplus should be di- 
vided equally between the Sinking Funds 
and the Egyptian Exchequer; and that 
any deficit should fall on the interest of 
the loans. The other proposal was that 
the diminution of interest under our 
original plan should last only for 10 
years, and that the Conference should 
then meet again, and that we should only 
guarantee so much of the pre-Prefer- 
ence Loan as would not be required for 
the indemnities. On the 28th of July 
we discussed the first of the two pro- 
posals, to which the French objected, 
proposing instead to make the entire in- 
terest of all the existing debts the second 
charge, and the administrative expenses 
the third. If there should be a surplus 
the whole should go to the Egyptian 
Exchequer for 10 years. If there was a 
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deficit the Commission of the Oaisse 
would arrange, in concert with the 
Egyptian Government, how to meet it; 
but that no reduction in the interest of 
the Debt could take place. After dis- 
cussion, in which we offered to give our 
proposal a duration of only three years, 
the French took it ad referendum. On 
the following day, the 29th of July, no 
answer having been received from the 
French Government, we made, on a sug- 
gestion from Count Nigra, the following 
amended proposal :—That after the in- 
terest on the New Loan, which would 
form the first charge on the Revenues of 
Egypt, the next charge should be the 
interest on all the existing loans, less 4 

er cent; that the third charge should 
. the administrative expenses; that the 
fourth should be the 4 per cent, so far as 
the balance would allow, and that if 
there was any surplus it should be di- 
vided between the Sinking Fund and the 
Egyptian Exchequer; and that this ar- 
rangement should be for three years. 
To this, on the 2nd of August, the 
French made their final counter-pro- 
posal, which we rejected. 


“ That the New Loan should be made in Pri- 
vileged Stock, which would be the first charge 
on the Revenues ; that the second charge should 
be the full interest on the other loans, but that 
the Sinking Fund should be suspended for three 
years ; that the third charge should be the ad- 
ministrative charges as we had settled them; 
that any balance should go to the Egyptian Ex- 
chequer ; that any deficiency should be reported 
to the Commission of the Caisse, to consist of 
seven members, who would arrange with the 
Egyptian Government how to meet it. If this 
involved a reduction of interest it could only be 
effected by an unanimous vote of the Commis- 
sioners. If they differed, the matter would be 
referred to the Great Powers; that the inquiry 
into the land revenue should be undertaken and 
the result brought before a meeting of the Con- 
ference in 1887.’’ 


Your Lordships will have perceived that 
the last proposal of the French Govern- 
ment differed from ours in two respects— 
first, as to the mode of raising the New 
Loan on which both Governments were 
willing to arrive, and might easily have ar- 
rived at an agreement; secondly, as to the 
manner in which the necessary charges 
of the administration and the interest of 
the present Debt shall be dealt with. The 
French plan, in our judgment, would 
produce a normal deficit of £500,000, or, 
according to the Egyptian authorities, of 
£1,000,000 a-year, leaving to the Com- 
mission of the Caisse, whose official duty 


Earl Granville 
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it is to represent the creditors, not the 
Egyptian debtors, to decide how far, 
from year to year, this deficiency is to 
be made good, thus, practically, ex- 
cluding the remedy of any reduction of 
the interest unless, after an indefinite 
lapse of time, the Representatives of 
the Powers should agree unanimously 
to it. This would have given to the 
Caisse, not merely the addition of some 
useful powers of check and investigation 
such as was provided for in the Anglo- 
French Agreement; but would have 
given to it the complete control of the 
government and affairs of Egypt. It is 
a great misfortune that France and Eng- 
land could not come conscientiously to an 
agreement, especially as if we had done 
so the other Powers were ready to concur 
in it. No one can deplore this more 
than Her Majesty’s Government; but I 
cannot altogether regret, if the disagree- 
ment was inevitable, that the Ultimatum 
of the French Government should be one 
which I believe your Lordships will 
unanimously be of opinion it was impos- 
sible for us to accept. I hope that this 
House will understand that, in saying 
this, I do not pretend to criticize the 
conduct of France in wishing to defend 
the rights of her subjects. Even if so 
large a number of. Egyptian securities 
were not held in this country, I should 
entirely sympathize with the French Go- 
vernment in the desire that rights se- 
cured—though in different cireumstances 
—under International Agreement to in- 
dividuals should, if it were possible, be 
maintained. But the view which we de- 
sired to place before the Powers, parties 
to this International Agreement, was 
that, while Egypt was bound to do her 
best to meet the claims upon her, it was 
the duty of all of us to see that Egypt 
was placed in a position in which she 
could live. It has been asked whether 
Her Majesty’s Government applied to 
Germany to mediate. Now, certainly, 
I thought it my duty to urge strongly 
upon the Representatives of all the 
Powers the hope that, in the interests of 
Egypt, we should receive their support. 
It was not likely that I should except 
such a Power as Germany—whose atti- 
tude towards us about Egypt has been 
of a very friendly character—from this 
appeal, or that I should conceal my be- 
lief that her influence in Europe might 
be of great use to t in this crisis. 
I did not ask for the mediation of Ger- 
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many or of any other Power, though I 
do not see what objection there would 
have been in doing so if there had been 
a chance of mediation being acceptable 
and accepted on a satisfactory basis. I 
must state how grateful we feel to Italy 
for the support she has given us, a sup- 
port which seems to us to be based on 
a very friendly feeling to this country, 
and on an enlightened interest in the 
welfare of Egypt. We also appreciate 
the assistance given us by Turkey, as a 
proof that our consistent adherence to 
our word was not without its effect upon 
the Sovereign of the Ottoman Empire. 
I must add, that we have no just reason 
to complain of the neutral attitude of the 
great military States. Knowing that 
the decision of the Powers must always 
be unanimous, and can never be decided 
by a majority, and perceiving a diver- 
gence between two of the Powers, both 
as to facts and as to principles, it was, 
of course, a great temptation to avoid 
pronouncing an opinion which would not 
at the time be decisive. Be that as it 
may, the Conference having adjourned 
without an Agreement places a great 
responsibility upon us. We have re- 
covered our perfect freedom of action ; 
but it will require the most careful con- 
sideration how we shall use it. Her 
Majesty’s Government have in con- 
templation a preliminary step, which I 
should hope to be able to describe to- 
morrow. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I can only heartily congratu- 
late Her Majesty’s Government in having 
got rid of the Conference. I believe it 
was founded on a misconception. It 
was founded on an attribution of a 
higher international significance to the 
provisions of the Law of Liquidation 
than that law justly deserves; and, Her 
Majesty’s Government having unneces- 
sarily tied their own hands, it required 
all these dangerous and clumsy expe- 
dients for the purpose of untying them 
again. There was a great danger—a 
danger which, I think, the event has 
proved—that if this Conference had 
come to a decision, those engagements 
which appear in the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment with respect to the powers of the 
Caisse would have developed, as we all 
feared they would, into a Multiple Con- 
trol. The very readiness shown by the 
French Government to utilize and ex- 
tend and expand the powers of the 
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Caisse proved the importance which the 
attached to that organization; and 

think Her Majesty’s Government took 
alarm, not quite too late, but very late 
indeed, when they saw that, by giving 
the power of the purse practically to 
the Caisse, we gave to them the power 
of the Government altogether; and it is 
impossible not to congratulate Egypt on 
having escaped from the permanent do- 
minion of the tribunal which was dis- 
solved on Saturday, because those same 
Powers that met there, and were unable 
to agree even upon the principles of 
their action, would have had, if the 
original Agreement had been carried 
out, to decide again and again upon 
questions vital to the conduct of finance, 
and therefore to the conduct of good 
government in Egypt ; and Egypt would 
have met in their Conference with the 
same inability to view her interests or 
duties from the same point of view that 
brought the enterprize of Her Bey 
Government to so inauspicious a conclu- 
sion upon Saturday. think that we 
cannot distrust too much the attempt to 
manage details by the medium of any 
kind of Multiple International Control. 
The very circumstances on which the 
noble Lord has dwelt—that all the de- 
cisions of the tribunal must be taken 
unanimously—is in itself quite sufficient 
to incapacitate any such machine from 
any effective government of any count: 

that is confided to it. But, my tata t 
do not wish to criticize at any length 
the statement of the noble Lord, which, 
no doubt, is as clear as could be expected 
under the cireumstances, which are ne- 
cessarily more or less complicated. I 
do not understand the application of 
the pleasant apologue which he told us 
from the history of Charles Fox, that if 
the owners did not agree the handi- 
capper got the money. The owners on 
this occasion are England and France; 
but who is the handicapper? "Who has 
got the money on this occasion? Ob- 
viously, somebody—some very powerful 
person—somebody who will not trust 
them—somebody who has got advantages 
which they have not got. I shall not 
mention who this is, for. I have not the 
advantage of the noble Earl’s assistance 
to indicate the personage who must be 
considered as keeping the money on this 
occasion. But I am afraid that in the 
future the truth of the noble Earl’s 
apologue will be shown. But, after all, 
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these are matters of the past, and I do 
not wish to exaggerate their importance. 
Tam cevythat the noble Lord hasthought 
it necessary to renew his adhesion to 
what I consider are the absolutely ex- 
tinct provisions of the Anglo-French 
Convention; but I hope we may believe 
that, having been thrown, as the Prime 
Minister said, into abeyance, no authority 
which can exist can call them back into 
activity. But I cannot help being very 
much interested in the last statement of 
the noble Earl—that he was conscious 
that a great responsibility rested on Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that he was 
about to-morrow to state the first step 
which they were going to take in the 
discharge of that responsibility. Well, 
we shall await that announcement with 
the very greatest interest, because the 
problem before us is one which, un- 
doubtedly, at first sight, seems to require 
all the skill of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to solve. By the hypothesis on 
which the Conference was dissolved, the 
very resources which are at present at 
the command of the Government of 
Egypt are insufficient for carrying on 
the government of the country and pay- 
ing its debts. It is not a question of 
there being a difficulty ; there is an im- 
a 8 According to the view of 

er Majesty’s Government, and owing 
to the manner in which they elected to 
close the Conference, it is impossible, 
while paying the Debt, to satisfy, with jus- 
tice to the Egyptian people, the present 
exigencies of the Government. Well, 
but by the acknowledgment of the noble 
Earl again, they are not able to reduce 
the interest of the Debt without the con- 
sent of the Powers, which they do not 
possess. They are not able to reduce 
the cost of the government of Egypt, 
because that is the ground on which 
they have dissolved the Conference. The 
money must be found somewhere, and 
they cannot get it from the credit or 
resources of the English Government, 
because they have taken no Vote of 
Parliament for that purpose ; and, there- 
fore, they are at present in the condi- 
tion of having found that certain money, 
by their own most solemn assertions, 
was indispensably necessary, and having, 
by assertions equally solemn, ascertained 
there are no resources from which that 
money can be drawn. I shall listen 
with great interest to the account to- 
morrow how they propose to solve this 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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roblem; but a discussion of the Con- 
erence itself is premature until the 
Papers are placed before us. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON: With regard to 
the Egyptian accounts, I wish to put a 
Question to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, because, 
by some misapprehension, a rumour has 
gone abroad, and it is mentioned by a 
public print—one of the best informed 
upon Egyptian affairs—I wish to know 
whether there is any ground for any 
suspicion that these accounts are unsatis- 
factory or inaccurate; and whether the 
criticisms of the French or any other 
experts justify such statements ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: The Question 
of my noble Friend is a very natural 
one, because one gentleman referred to 
is a near relative of my noble Friend. 
The report was founded upon a misun- 
derstanding or misapprehension. There 
was no accusation made against the form 
of the accounts, or the manner in which 
they were kept. The question as to the 
difference of opinion was a difference as 
to the estimates of revenue arising from 
the Land Tax, and that had nothing to 
do with the Accountant’s office. I am 
glad to take the opportunity of stating 
that no two gentlemen could have done 
their work more efficiently than those 
upon whom the duties devolved, and 
their work has been performed very 
much to their credit with the assistance 
of a staff of employés which has been 
wonderfully diminished, and which has 
been almost exclusively confined to the 
Natives of the country. 


CITY OF LONDON—THE BENEFICE OF 
ST. OLAVE, JEWRY. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to ask, Why the benefice of Saint Olave, 
Jewry, in the City of London, of which 
the Lord Chancellor is the patron, has 
been left vacant for two years, notwith- 
standing the repeated prayers of the 
parishioners for the appointment of 
some godly clergyman as rector? said, 
that on this site there had been a church 
for over 700 years, and now a scheme 
had been set on foot to unite the parish 
to that of St. Margaret’s, and to secu- 
larize the church. The church was built 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and hundreds, 

erhaps thousands, of City worthies lay 
aa in its vaults, The inhabitants 
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were prepared to use almost any means 
to prevent the desecration of the dead 
which the sale of the site would entail. 
In some cases, no doubt, it was inevit- 
able that this should take place; but 
the inhabitants of the parish denied that 
this was the case here. If the scheme 
were carried out, one church would have 
to serve for seven parishes. It was true 
that the congregation had been extremely 
small; but that had been owing largely 
to the fact of its rector having been an 
absentee for many years, and clergymen 
of neighbouring parishes had found 
themselves able to fill their churches. 
The population of the district was in- 
creasing, and it was probable that a 
large amount of dwellings for the work- 
ing classes would be erected init. He 
thought that this was not a time to de- 
prive the City of an interesting relic 
such as this church. In conclusion, he 
begged to ask the Question of which he 
had given Notice. 

Tut LORD CHANOELLOR, in reply, 
said, that he would not have permitted a 
union of those two parishes to take place, 
if it had not appeared to him that a strong 
and clear case for it had been made 
out. The two parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. Olave had happened to be vacant 
at the same time, and it had been sug- 
gested to him that it would be desirable 
to take the opportunity for their union. 
The suggestion had come from the 
Bishop of London, and it had also been 
supported by persons deeply interested 
in the welfare of the Church and its 
efficiency in that part of the City, and 
who had contributed largely out of 
their own means towards those objects. 
The aggregate population of both pa- 
rishes was about 650. The Church 
of St. Margaret, which was the larger 
and better in all ways of the twochurches, 
was within a stone’s throw of St. Olave’s, 
and in itthere was ample accommodation 
not only for the whole united congrega- 
tions, but for considerably more people. 
As to the architecture of St. Olave’s 
Church, opinions might differ; but, from 
what he had heard, he should by no 
means think that it was either one of the 
most interesting or most beautiful of 
those built after the Great Fire. He had 
carefully inquired into the matter, and 
had come to the conclusion that there 
was a strong case established for the 
union, provided the necessary consents 
were obtained. That had been done, 
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according to his own view of the law 
applicable to the case, which was 
confirmed by the Law Officers of the 
Crown. The clergyman whom he had 
appointed to St. Margaret’s had under- 
taken the duty on the understandin 
that if the union teok place he would 
accept the charge of the united parishes. 
The whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
endowments of St. Olave’s would be de- 
voted to the erection and endowment of 
a church in some other district where it 
was really wanted. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, that 
Parliament had sanctioned the general 
principle of the Act under which this 
arrangement had been carried out 24 
years ago, and he had only acted in this 
case upon the principles which Parlia- 
ment had so sanctioned. This appeared 
to him to be exactly one of those cases 
which the Act was intended to meet. 
The church with which it was proposed 
to unite this one was within a few 
minutes’ walk of St. Olave, Jewry. 
When there were at least 30 churches 
needed in Metropolitan districts which 
were for the most part unable to provide 
places of worship for themselves, it was 
desirable that when a church was no 
longer required the endowments should 
be applied in supplying needs which 
were very great and urgent. At a Vestry 
representing the united parishes the 
scheme was approved, with only two 
dissenting voices. 


INFANTS BILL.—(No. 237.) 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the principle of the Bill was to recog- 
nize the mother’s right, in the event of 
her surviving her husband, to be the 
guardian of her children either alone, if 
he had appointed no guardian, or con- 
jointly with any guardian appointed by 
him. By the Common Law, the father’s 
right to the custody and care of his in- 
fant children was fully recognized. It 
was subsequently, to some extent, af- 
fected by statute, especially the Infants 
Protection Act, 1873, and controlled by 
the Lord Chancellor, representing the 
Queen as Parens Patria, where infants 
had been made wards of Courts in re- 
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spect of their property. It was not 
intended to interfere with that branch 
of the law as it now existed. Byan Act 
passed in the 12th year of the Reign of 
Charles II., the father was enabled to 
appoint guardians of his children, who 
after his death were clothed with very 
large powers over the infant children, 
their education, and their property, to 
the entire exclusion of the surviving 
mother. If the father did not appoint 
guardians, then the mother became 
guardian for nurture during the period 
of nurture; but full guardianship could 
only be obtained through the medium 
of Chancery. The surviving mother had 
no power to appoint a guardian to 
act after her decease. When the Statute 
of Charles II. was passed, the rights of 
a married woman and the claims of a 
mother had but small recognition in the 
law. Now, with the light of advancing 
civilization, the situation was entirely 
altered. The last relics of feudal bar- 
barism in ignoring women’s rights were 
rapidly disappearing. Under that Sta- 
tute power was given to the father to 
appoint guardians to act after his death. 
Great cruelty was too often practised 
on the surviving mother, and it often 
happened that, although she was blame- 
less in conduct and of unblemished cha- 
racter, her infant children were taken 
from her and committed to the charge 
of strangers during that period of life 
when they most required that maternal 
care and maternal love for which there 
could be nocompensation. Their Lord- 
ships could not fail to recall to memory, 
even within the last few years, some in- 
stances of the greatest cruelty arising 
from this state of the law. The great 
object which the present Bill sought to 
effect was to redress that crying griev- 
ance. Accordingly, the effect of the 
2nd clause would be to constitute the 
surviving mother guardian of her infant 
children in conjunction with any guar- 
dian appointed by the father. The 3rd 
clause permitted both parents to appoint 
guardians to act jointly after the decease 
of the survivor, and enabled the father 
to appoint a guardian to act with the 
surviving mother; and by the 4th 
sub-clause power was given in certain 

ave cases to the mother to apply to 
the Court during her husband’s lifetime 
to appoint a guardian to act after her 
decease in conjunction with her surviv- 
ing husband. The remainder of the 


Lord Fitsgerald 


{LORDS} 
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Bill consisted of procedure, but of an 
important and valuable character. It 
clothed the Court with new and full 

owers to take order for the welfare of 
infants on the application of the mother 
during the life of the father— 

‘‘ Having regard to the welfare of the infant, 

the conduct of the parents, and the wishes alike 
of the father and of the mother.”’ 
It gave a new jurisdiction to the County 
Courts, but rendered safe by a right to 
each party to have the case at once re- 
moved to Chancery, coupled with a sum- 
mary right of appeal from every order 
made by a County Oourt Judge. He 
had only further to add that the Bill 
did not interfere with the right of the 
father during his life, or with the rights 
of property, and left wholly untouched 
the burning question of religious teach- 
ing. He hoped it might be possible to 
pass the Bill this Session. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Eart CAIRNS said, this was a Bill 
which unquestionably made the largest 
change in the law of this country relat- 
ing to families that had been seen for 
the last 200 years. He desired to point 
out to their Lordships that the Bill had 
been printed and circulated only on 
Saturday afternoon, and that on Mon- 
day they were asked to assent to the 
principle by reading the measure a 
second time. Considering the circum- 
stances in which they were placed at that 
late period of the Session, he thought 
this was rather hard on their Lordships. 
Various Bills had been relinquished on 
the ground that they would lead toa 
great deal of debate; and as he was 
certain this Bill would lead to a con- 
siderable discussion he did not think it 
possible to do otherwise than to refer it 
to a Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House. Every sentence of the Bill would 
require the greatest consideration. He 
should like to abstain from offering any 
opinion as to whether he agreed to the 
necessity for an alteration of the law; 
he would say nothing about that; but 
he held a very strong opinion that it 
would be utterly impossible to pass this 
Bill in its present shape. The proposals 
which it made would lead to squabbles 
on all the families in the country. It 
proposed to give a complete blank cheque 
to the County Court Judges to act in all 
cases where the guardians of the chil- 
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dren differed. In conclusion, he im- 
plored their Lordships, before they made 
a change in the law, to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the matter. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought that the principle of the Bill 
was sound, and that the objections to its 
provisions were capable of sufficient an- 
swers. The existing law in regard to the 
rights of the mother respecting her chil- 
dren was unjust and unsatisfactory, and 
ought to be amended in the direction 
which the Bill proposed to alter it. He 
contended that the mother had natural 
rights as strong as those of the father, 
and there were many things in which 
she was more competent to decide, espe- 
cially as to daughters under age. Why 
should not the natural equality of her 
rights be recognized, while both parents 
were living, or if she were the survivor ? 
And, when both were dead, what ground 
was there, in nature or in reason, for 
refusing her all voice and power in the 
selection of those who should then take 
care of the orphan children, some of 
whom might be girls of tender years? 
Was it not fair that the widow should 
be the guardian, if her husband had ap- 
pointed no guardians, and if he had, that 
she should be a joint guardian? Asto 
squabbles, and interference of County 
Court Judges, he could not conceive why 
the harmony of any families, in which 
there were at present no squabbles, 
should be disturbed by a legal recogni- 
tion of the mother’s natural and moral 
rights; and, as some Court must have 
authority, in cases of difference, the poor 
as well as the rich must be able to go to 
one. But as the noble and learned Earl 
opposite (Earl Cairns) considered that 
it would be impossible to discuss it satis- 
factorily this Session, it would, of course, 
be useless to proceed with it. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL expressed his en- 
tire concurrence with everything which 
had been said by the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (Earl Cairns). The Bill 
might be made the means of a great 
deal of mischief. The law with respect 
to the guardianship of infants needed 
some amendment; but it was a most 
difficult and delicate subject, and re- 
quired the greatest care. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he had 
hoped that he should have been able to 
remove all the objections which his noble 
and learned Friends had raised to the 
Bill in Committee. He thought he had 
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done no harm in eliciting that discus- 
sion; on the contrary, he}had assisted 
in attracting public attention to a great 
and admitted grievance. In view of the 
statements of noble and leaned Lords, he 
considered he would best do his duty at 
present by not pressing the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion (by leave of, the House) with- 
drawn. 


Order of the Day,for the Second Read- 
ing discharged. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 


Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 4th. August, 1884. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Committee — Report — 
Thames River Preservation [No. 321]. 
Suppiy—considered in Committee—Crviz Ser- 
vice Esrimates—Criass_ V.—ForrIGN AND 
Cotontat Services, Votes 1 to 6,8 and 9; 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, AnD ART, 
Votes 2, 3, 8 to 13 inclusive, 13*, 16 and 17. 
Resolutions [August 1] reported. 
Puntic Brrts—Second Reading—Corrupt Prac- 
tices (Suspension of Elections) [314]. 
Re-committed— Report—Oonsidered— Third Read- 
ing—Supreme Court of Judicature Amend- 
ment [307], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 

oon 

LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—FAIR 
RENTS (SIR RICHARD WALLACE). 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that, in the agree- 
ments for fair rents settled out of court 
by Sir Richard Wallace with his tenants, 
a proviso is inserted binding the tenant, 
in addition to the stated rent, to pay 
court leet and all other customary dues; 
whether this, in some cases, if enforced, 
would make the new rent higher than 
the old; whether the agent is in the 
habit of not enforcing these additional 
payments, save in cases where tenants 
may make themselves obnoxious to him ; 
and, whether such agreementsare legally 
binding upon the tenants ? 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. Trx- 
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VELYAN): The Land Commissioners state 
that in some agreements for fair rents 
lodged with them from Sir Richard Wal- 
lace’s estate, it has been stipulated that 
leet and other customary dues should be 
paid in addition to the fixed rent. The 
Commissioners would have preferred that 
the whole rent should have been stated 
in one sum; but as the agreements, with 
the consent of the parties interested, 
ran in a different form, the Commis- 
sioners did not feel justified in rejecting 
them. They are legally binding in their 
present form. The Commissioners were 
informed by Sir Richard Wallace’s agent 
that the leet money on the estate was 
only 8d. from each head tenant, and 
4d. from each cottier tenant, and there 
would be this addition to the rent if 
enforced. 

Sm RICHARD WALLACE: I would 
wish to supplement this Question. It is 
asked whether the effect of this agree- 
ment was to make the new rents higher 
than the old? My answer is, decidedly 
not. [ Cries of ‘‘Order, order!” 

Mr. GRAY: I rise to Order. I did 
not ask the hon. Baronet a Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
is not entitled to answer a Question 
which has already been answered by a 
Member of the Government. 

Sr RICHARD WALLACE: I wish 
to make a personal explanation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
can make a personal explanation. 

Sr RICHARD WALLACE was un- 
derstood to say that the new rent could 
not be higher than the old rent. The 
amount was too trivial, the leet money 
being 8d. for each head tenant and 4d. 
for each cottier tenant—the agent never 
made any difference between the tenants. 
He (Sir Richard Wallace) was convinced 
that his agent was too straightforward 
a man to have laid himself open to such 
an unwarrantable charge. 

Mr. GRAY: The explanation of the 
hon. Baronet may have been, no doubt, 
satisfactory to himself; but I did not 
hear a word of it. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELY DISPEN- 
SARY—USE OF BUILDING FOR 
PARTY PURPOSES. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether anything has been done in re- 
ference to the use of the Ely Dispensary, 
Derrygonnelly, as an Orange Lodge? 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. Tre- 
vetyan): The Board of Guardians have 
appointed another Committee to inquire 
into the matter, and for that purpose to 
meet the Committee of Management of 
the Ely Dispensary on Monday the 18th 
instant. As this day is so far distant, 
the District Inspector of the Local Go- 
vernment Board has been instructed to 
obtain, if possible, information as to the 
facts of the tenure of the dispensary 
building. 


IRELAND—THE VISIT OF THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT TO BELFAST— 
DISPLAY OF FLAGS. 

Mr. BERESFORD (for Mr. Corry) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it a fact 
that Mr. George H. Thorman, licensed 
publican, living in Ballymacault, Bel- 
fast, had suspended from his windows 
for ten hours, on the 12th July, a 
Union Jack and a Stars and Stripes 
without any interference on the part of 
the authorities, and that at about eight 
o’clock the same evening, at the request 
of a sergeant of Constabulary, he imme- 
diately had them removed; but, not- 
withstanding his prompt action, a sum- 
mons was issued against him at the suit 
of Head Constable Reilly; was the sum- 
mons issued by the directions of or with 
the consent of the District Inspector of 
Constabulary ; is it a fact that for several 
years licensed publicans in Belfast have 
exhibited flags on various occasions with- 
out any prohibition or criminal prosecu- 
tion; is it a fact that, on the occasion of 
the recent visit of the Lord Lieutenant 
to Belfast, a publican at the corner of 
York Street and Donegal Street had 
suspended several flags, and also had 
an arch extended from his premises 
across the latter street, and, if so, was 
he remonstrated with, or has he been 
prosecuted for the offence; is it a fact 
that, on the same occasion, the same, or 
similar, flags for which Mr. Sherman 
was summoned were suspended from the 
police barracks in Ballymacault; and, is 
it the intention of the Executive that, 
for the future, loyal publicans in Ireland 
shall be prohibited from indicating their 
loyalty by any flag or symbol ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): The facts are stated with sub- 
stantial accuracy in the Question. In 
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the case of Mr. Sherman, the summons 
was issued by direction of the District 
Inspector, who was not at the time 
aware that the flags had been so 
promptly removed when objected to by 
the police. The magistrates, in con- 
sideration of this promptitude, did not 
convict, but adjourned the case for a 
year—which is tantamount to a dis- 
missal. With regard to the general 
question, it is right to observe that the 
display of flags from police stations and 
public-houses cannot properly be con- 
sidered as on the same footing. The dis- 
play of non-Party flags from a police 
station is not illegal; but from a public- 
house the display of any flags or em- 
blems, not the usual] sign of the house, 
is. [6&7 Will. IV. c. 38, s.8.] The 
whole case forming the subject of the 
Question is under the consideration of 
the Inspector General, and further in- 
quiry is being made into the action of 
the police, with which the Inspector 
General is not satisfied. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND) — DRAINAGE OF THE 
RIVER BARROW. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary, If he will lay 
upon the Table the report of the Sur- 
veyor of the Board of Works, Ireland, 
respecting the drainage of the Barrow, 
without waiting for the Report of the 
Valuator ; and, whether he can say ap- 
proximately at what dates the Valuator 
is expected to finish the district from 
Monasterevan to Athy, and when he ex- 
pects to be able to commence with those 
of Rosenallis, Phillipstown, and Rath- 
angan severally? | 

Mr. COURTNEY: The final Report 
of the Chief Engineer to the Board of 
Works cannot be made until the valua- 
tion has been completed ; but I can un- 
dertake to lay a preliminary Report, 
giving the general facts of the case, with 
an approximate estimate of the costs, 
before the House on Thursday next. 
As regards the valuator’s work, we are 
constantly urging expedition; and we 
hope that the heaviest part of the work 
of the entire district will be completed 
by the end of September next. 


EGYPT—THE PRESS LAW. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
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ther, on the demand of the British 
auhorities or otherwise, Nubar Pasha is 
engaged in elaborating a Law against 
the liberty of the press in Egypt; if not, 
why has Nubar sent a circular tothe Con- 
suls General representing the Powers, ask- 
ing their support in this sense ; whether 
the proposed press measures are mainly 
directed against Zhe Bosphore Hgyptien, 
and The Pyramides ; and, if it is the fact, 
as stated in Zhe Fortnightly Review for 
August, in an article on Nubar Pasha, 
that previously Sir Evelyn Baring re- 
fused the demand of Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
to use his influence with M. Barriére to 
allow the Besphore to be suppressed ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wascalled by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to the difficulties under which they 
laboured with regard to Press offences, 
owing to the immunities enjoyed by 
foreigners under the Capitulations, and 
to the refusal of some of the Foreign Re- 
presentatives to co-operate with them in 
enforcing the Press Laws in the case of 
newspapers conducted by their co-nation- 
alists. Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at the principal capitals in Europe were 
instructed last month to bring the matter 
before the Governments to which they 
are accredited. There is no ground for 
the statement in Zhe Fortnightly Review 
quoted by the hon. Member. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—GLIN 
PETTY SESSIONS—CASE OF DANIEL 
M‘COY. 

Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Daniel M‘Coy, of Ballyhahill, 
in the county of Limerick, a member of 
the late Land League and of the Na- 
tional League was, on the 24th instant, 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, 
upon a charge of being drunk and dis- 
orderly, by Captain Hatchell, at Glin 
Petty Sessions, without the option of a 
fine, as is usual, and without examining 
the evidence against the charge; whe- 
ther on the same occasion he sentenced 
two other persons for the same offence, 
which they admitted, to a fine of 2s. 6d. 
and 10s. respectively; and, whether he 
will recommend His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant to commute said imprison- 
ment to a fine, or to remit or reduce said 
sentence, and enable the said Daniel 
M‘Coy to return home to save his har- 
vest ? 
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Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): Daniel M‘Coy was sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment for being 
drunk and very disorderly while in charge 
of a horse and car at Glin, where a 
number of people were assembled on 
the occasion of a regatta. The other 
fines referred to in the Question were 
imposed for simple cases of drunken- 
ness. There does not appear to be any 
reason to question the propriety of the 
exercise of the magistrate’s discretion ; 
but it is, of course, open for M‘Coy, or 
any person on his behalf, to appeal to 
the Lord Lieutenant for a mitigation of 
the sentence. 


THE MAURITIUS. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Is it the intention of the 
Government to grant the people of 
Mauritius the same privileges in re- 
sponsible Government as promised to 
the people of Jamaica ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : The Secre- 
tary of State has announced his readi- 
ness to sanction the elective principle 
being introduced into the Legislature of 
Mauritius, and is awaiting detailed pro- 
rg which will then be considered by 

im. The detailed provisions will be, 
however, probably somewhat different 
from those in Jamaica. I would point 
out that the wording of the Question 
conveys an inaccurate impression, be- 
cause in neither case is it intended to 
introduce responsible government as es- 
tablished in the self-governing Colonies. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION (IRELAND) — STEWARDS- 
TOWN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. BERESFORD (for Mr. Macart- 
NEY) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he is aware that the Roman Catholic 
National School, Stewardstown, county 
Tyrone, has been used for a consider- 
able time as a place of practice by a so- 
called Nationalist Band; whether this 
has been done with the knowledge 
of the Patron and schoolmaster; and, 
whether it is in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the Commissioners 
of National Education ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
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TREVELYAN): Over two monthsago, when 
the Commissioners discovered that the 
band had been permitted to play in the 
schoolroom, they at once, on the 30th of 
May, wrote to the manager— 
‘Expressing their regret that the manager 
should have permitted the school-house to be 
used for purposes leading to serious local con. 
troversies, and requesting him to take im- 
mediate steps to have the Commissioners’ rules 
faithfully complied with in future.” 
The manager, on receipt of this letter, 
assured the Board that the breach of the 
rules would be entirely discontinued. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — DR. 
MADIGAN, MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Dr. Madigan of Dromcol- 
lagher, in the county of Limerick, was 
removed as Medical Officer of the Con- 
stabulary at Springfield Castle and Clon- 
more in said county, and another doctor 
appointed, although the latter lived over 
eight miles from the stations, and Dr. 
Madigan was resident within two miles; 
whether the reason given by the In- 
spector General was that the stations 
were not in Dr. Madigan’sdispensary dis- 
trict; whether the Constabulary station 
of Mount Kennedy is in Dr. Madigan’s 
dispensary district, and why another 
doctor has been appointed medical officer 
to it; and, whether Dr. Madigan is a 
Catholic, and the doctors appointed by 
the Inspector General are Protestants ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): Dr. Madigan was never 
appointed by the Inspector General to be 
medical attendant of the Springfield 
Castle and Clonmore stations. But in 
1882, when these stations, which are 
merely protection posts, were estab- 
lished, he was allowed by the County 
Inspector to act temporarily in that 
capacity pending a regular appointment. 
In conformity with a section of the Code 
then in force, but afterwards repealed, 
the appointment was given to the dis- 

ensary doctor of the district—Dr. 

olster, who holds a dispensary quite 
close to the two protection posts. With 
regard to the Ballykennedy station, it is 
true that it is in Dr. Madigan’s dispen- 
sary district ; but the section of the Code 
above referred to, and which gave dis- 
pensary doctors a prior claim to these 
appointments, was cancelled last year, as 
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it was found not to work eetetoeterily, 
This occurred before the Ballykennedy 
appointment was made, and it was given 
to Dr. Malony, who resides about two 
miles off, instead of Dr: Madigan, who 
resides nine miles away. The religious 
profession of the several gentlemen is as 
stated in the Question; but in no way 
influenced an appointment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—IS- 
LAND OF LEWIS—CONVICTION FOR 
ASSAULT. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE (for Mr. J. W. 
Barotay) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the following 
report of legal proceedings in Lewis :— 


Late on Monday night, nearly the whole 

olice force of Lewis, accompanied by John 

raser, sheriff officer, Stornoway, proceeded to 
Borve, 17 miles from Stornoway, in two con- 
veyances. They returned yesterday morning, 
having in their custody two women, one of 
them very infirm looking and stated to be up- 
wards of 70 years of age. The two females, who 
were surprised in and forcibly removed from 
their beds during the night, were accused of 
being concerned in the deforcement of a sheriff 
officer and several Lewis estate officials, while 
attempting, on 6th May last, to pull down a 
house alleged to have been built by Roderick 
Graham, son of Murdo Graham, crofter, Borve, 
on his father’s lot, without the consent of the 
estate officials. The elder woman, who is the 
mother of Roderick Graham, was accused of 
assault and breach of the peace by throwing 
dirty water upon the estate officials. whilst the 
other woman, named Christina M‘Leod or 
Nicholson, was accused of assault. Mrs. Graham 
pleaded not guilty, while Mrs. Nicholson ad- 
mitted having handed Mrs. Graham a pail of 
dirty water. The accused stated, in defence, 
that MacFarquhar, the district ground officer, 
had consented to the house being built. The 
Sheriff found Mrs. Graham guilty of assault, 
and fined her forty shillings, with the alterna- 
tive of eight days’ imprisonment. She went to 
prison. Mrs. Nicholson he dismissed with an 
admonition. Mr. John Ross, deputy procurator 
fiscal, prosecuted. The women were unde- 
fended ;”’ 


whether he is aware that John Ross, 
who prosecuted as procurator fiscal, is 
also law agent, or partner of the law 
agent, for the sole proprietrix of Lewis, 
also chief official for the management of 
the whole of the Island ; and, whether, 
considering that it is alleged on behalf 
of the crofters that authority was granted 
to build the house in question, that the 
warrant granted for its demolition was 
irregular, he will order a special and in- 
dependent inquiry into the circumstances 
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of this case and the administration of 
justice in Lewis ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have seen the report re- 
ferred to. I have already stated, in an- 
swer to previous Questions, that Mr. 
John Ross, Procurator Fiscal, is a mem- 
ber of a firm who are local law agents 
for the proprietrix of the Island of 
Lewis, but that he is not factor or land 
agent for the estate, which I suppose is 
meant by the expression ‘‘ chief official 
for the management of the whole of the 
Island.”’ I do not find any irregularity 
in the legal proceedings, or any ground 
for suggesting that there has been any 
miscarriage of justice, and I do not see 
any occasion for ordering further in- 


quiry. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
—NEW REVISION COURT, 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, At whose instance 
was the order appearing in last Gazette 
made, appointing Clones as an additional 
Revision Oourt for Monaghan; who 
suggested the division of the districts 
given in the Schedule; can he explain 
why, although continual applications 
have been made to the Lord Lieutenant 
for similar facilities in County Dnblin, 
they have always been refused; and, 
what means must now be taken to pro- 
cure the additional Courts required for 
the Metropolitan county ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): The order was made in com- 
pliance with a Memorial signed by a 
large number of the inhabitants of the 
polling districts of Clones, Newbliss, and 
Rockcorry ; also by the Lieutenant of 
the county and several magistrates re- 
siding in the district. The County Court 
Judge reported that the change would 
be a great accommodation to the resi- 
dents of the district. With regard to 
the county of Dublin, it is true that on 
the 2lst of August in last year Memo- 
rials were received, praying to have ad- 
ditional Revision Courts appointed for 
the county; and the applicants were in- 
formed that, having regard to the late 
period at which the application was 
made, and to the fact that the Quarter 
Sessions had been then fixed by the Re- 
corder, and to the probability of legis- 
lation on the subject, it was not then 
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considered advisable to makeany change. 
The matter stands differently now. The 
subject of the Memorials is now receiving 
attention, andit ishoped that any changes 
necessary will be made. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) —TY- 
RONE ASSIZES—‘‘ QUEEN v. BEATTY.” 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the case of assault en- 
titled the ‘‘ Queen v. Beatty,” tried at 
the last Tyrone Assizes; whether, on 
the trial, a complete alibi on behalf of 
Beatty was proved, and whether the 
learned Judge who tried the case, after 
hearing the evidence, directed the jury 
to acquit Beatty on the ground that 
there was no evidence to sustain the 
charge ; whether this Beatty is the same 
person who was returned for trial by 
Captain Whelan on the charge of the 
murder of Francis M‘Glone, and whe- 
ther such charge was subsequently with- 
drawn by the Crown, and the charge of 
assault on O’Neill, the companion of 
M‘Glone on the night of his death, was 
the only charge upon which Beatty was 
tried at the Assizes; whether Francis 
M‘Glone made a deposition before his 
death, and therein stated that he was so 
drunk he could not blame any person ; 
whether the coroner’s jury which in- 
quired into the death of Francis M‘Glone 
was composed of six Protestants and six 
Catholics, and returned a verdict that 
deceased came by his death by brain 
fever brought on by a blow or fall, but 
expressly stated that they could place no 
reliance on the evidence of the witness 
O’Neill; whether this O’Neill is the 
same witness upon whose uncorrobo- 
rated evidence Captain Whelan, R.M., 
returned Beatty for trial, and whether, 
on such examination, Captain Whelan 
refused to hear any evidence tendered 
on behalf of Beatty, and also refused to 
admit Beatty to bail; whether the 
learned Judge on the trial reflected on 
the magistrate who sent forward such a 
case, and said he ought to have received 
evidence tendered before him on behalf 
of Beatty; and, whether, having regard 
to the fact that Beatty is a young man 
of most respectable character, the sole 
support of his parents, and has been de- 
tained in jail without any evidence to 
warrant such detention for upwards of 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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five months, and has been obliged to pay 
the expenses of his trial when deprived 
of the means of livelihood, the Govern- 
ment are prepared to recommend any 
compensation to him in consequence ? 

Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) for (Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): It is true that in the assault 
case the Judge directed the jury to 
acquit Beatty after hearing the evidence 
for the defence. This evidence was not 
before the magistrates who returned him 
for trial. He is the same person who 
wasreturned for trial by Captain Whelan 
for the murder of Francis M‘Glone. That 
charge was not withdrawn by the Crown ; 
but the Grand Jury ignored the bill for 
manslaughter, and, consequently, it was 
for the assault on O’Neill that Beatty was 
tried. Francis M‘Glone made an infor- 
mation before his death, in which he 
stated that he went into a public-house 
in Dungannon with Arthur O’Neill, and 
a strange man, afterwards identified by 
O’Neill as Beatty, but that he did not 
remember anything after that, as he was 
drunk. The Coroner’s jury was com- 
posed of an equal number of Protestants 
and Catholics, and they found a verdict 
that M‘Glone died from inflammation of 
the brain brought on by a fall or a 
blow. They did not add that no reli- 
ance could be placed on the evidence 
of O’Neill. He was corroborated by 
several persons as to Beatty having been 
in the public-house on the occasion ; but 
there was a discrepancy in some points 
between his evidence and that of other 
witnesses. When Captain Whelan re- 
turned Beatty for trial, he did not re- 
fuse to examine witnesses for the de- 
fence. On thecontrary, he did examine 
one witness who was about proceeding 
to America, and Beatty’s solicitor said 
he would reserve his defence for the 
Assizes. The Government are not aware 
that the learned Judge who tried the 
case made any reflection on the magis- 
trate who sent it for trial, or made the 
statement referred to. The District In- 
spector, who was in Court, reports that 
he heard nothing of the kind said. 
Beatty is not the sole support of his 
parents, as his father is in service. It 
is believed that local subscriptions have 
been made to defray his expenses ; but, 
whether that be so or not, the Crown 
are not prepared to recommend any 
claim for compensation. 
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SUNDAY CLOSING (IRELAND)—AR- 
RESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS, &c. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in reference to the recent Return [ headed 
‘‘ Arrests for Drunkenness, &c, (Ire- 
lan),”’ and numbered 259], at what hour 
Sunday, for the purposes of that Return, 
is supposed to begin ; and, whether such 
hour is not that of eight of the clock in 
the forenoon, or how otherwise ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr, Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): For the purposes of the 
Return, Sunday was calculated as be- 
ginning immediately after 12 o’clock on 
Saturday night and ending at 12 o’clock 
on Sunday night. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—PATRICK FARRY—COM.- 
PENSATION MONEY. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenan 
of Ireland, Why it is that Patrick 
Farry, who was so seriously injured when 
on Protection Duty at Castle Island in 
December 1880, as to be obliged to leave 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and who 
was awarded, on the Ist of June last, 
the sum of £400 compensation under 
the Crimes Act, to be paid to him in 
three instalments, the first instalment to 
be paid to him forthwith, has not been 
paid one farthing of the money due to 
him ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN) : The money cannot be paid 
until it is collected. The collection of 
the first instalment in this case has just 
been completed, with the exception of 
a few shillings considered irrecover- 
able. The amount collected—namely, 
£131 18s. 10d. will be paid over to 
Farry in a few days. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Why it is that, in cases 
where compensation money has been 
awarded by order of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, under the Crimes Act, to persons 
who have suffered from outrages in Ire- 
land during recent years, the money 
awarded is not paid over at once to those 
who may be entitled to it; whether he is 
aware that great hardships and suffer- 
ings are inflicted upon the injured per- 
sons, and that the action of the law is 
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brought into contempt by this delay; 
and, whether the Government will con- 
sider, during the Recess, the propriety of 
paying the sum awarded to injured per- 
sons without delay, and in one lump sum? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TrEVELYAN): The money awarded can- 
not be paid over at once, as is suggested 
in this Question. It cannot be paid over 
till it has been collected. The collectors 
are members of the Constabulary, and 
are proceeding with the collection as 
rapidly as they can; and in any cases 
where the persons awarded compensa- 
tion make a proper case for being paid 
whatever portion of the award has been 
collected, the Government ascertain the 
amount from the collectors and pay it 
over without waiting for the completion 
of the collection. Where no such appli- 
cation is received, the collection proceeds 
uninterruptedly until he has received 
the entire sum or instalments, if the col- 
lection be by instalments. The Govern- 
ment has no fund at its disposal out of 
which it could advance the compensation 
awarded, which is the only mode by 
which what is suggested in the final 
paragraph of this Question could be car- 
ried out. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 

GUARDIANS—BALTINGLASS UNION. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, at the late election of a Poor 
Law guardian at Rathdangan, county 
Wicklow, Mr. Dagg, the clerk and re- 
turning officer of the Baltinglass Union, 
declared the result of the voting to be 72 
valid votes for Cecil and 71 for Kenna; 
whether, at the subsequent inquiry held 
by Dr. M‘Cabe, by order of the Local 
Government Board, Cecil was still 
found to be entitled to 72 votes, but 
Kenna to only 69, the reduction in his 
case resulting from new evidence which 
had not been before the returning officer 
when he credited him with 71 ; whether 
the vote of the Board of Guardians to 
raise the salary of Mr. Dagg, as clerk of 
the Union, from £95 to £110 a-year, 
was supported by guardians representing 
a valuation of £17,000, and was opposed 
by only four guardians, representing a 
valuation of £400; and, whether, in 
view of the fact that the salary of the 
late clerk, Mr. Cooke, was £140, and 
that the Local Government Board ob- 
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jected at the time to the reduction of 
this amount after his death, ten years 
ago, the Board will now sanction the 
small increase of the reduced salary 
which has been recently voted by so pre- 
ponderant a majority of the guardians 
to the present clerk ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): The facts are correctly 
stated in the first and second paragraphs 
of the Question. The proposal to raise 
the clerk’s salary from £95 to £110 per 
annum was carried by a majority of 17 
Guardians to four; but the Local Go- 
vernment Board have no Return show- 
ing the valuation of the property of these 
gentlemen. The question of sanctioning 
the proposed increase is at present under 
the consideration of the Board. 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL AND 
ZULULAND. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Oolonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have now received any definite informa- 
tion concerning the enrolment in May 
last, in the Colony of Natal, of a body 
of Volunteers for military service in 
Zululand ; whether he is aware that 
this force was organised by means of 
advertisements in the newspapers and of 
printed circulars; and, whether he can 
inform the House why the Natal Go- 
vernment did not take steps to prevent 
the breach of the Neutrality Laws of the 
Colony thus threatened ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The en- 
rolment referred to was ostensibly, at 
any rate, not for military service in 
Zululand, but for service in the Reserve, 
‘‘for the protection of the property of 
White residents and others from Usutu 
marauders,’”’ to use the words of the 
— Circular referred to. Sir Henry 

ulwer has been informed by the Secre- 
tary of State that the issue of such an 
advertisement was improper, and that 
the proceeding was clearly an inter- 
ference with his responsibility for the 
protection of the Reserve as Special 
Commissioner for Zululand, and that of 
Mr. Osborn, as Resident Commissioner ; 
that it had naturally given rise to mis- 
apprehension ; and that he should take 
such measures as might prevent its re- 
currence. I may add that the force 
collected numbered only 10, and was 
dispersed in a fortnight. 


Mr. U‘ Coan 
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Estimates. 


ARMY—PAY DEPARTMENT—QUARTER- 
MASTERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that 
the Army Quartermasters, who, until 
lately, were eligible for and frequently 
appointed to Regimental Paymaster- 
ships, have been excluded absolutely 
and permanently from the Army Pay 
Department ; if so, on what grounds; 
whether it is the fact that they held 
these Paymasterships to the advantage 
of the Public Service ; and, whether it is 
intended to recoup them in the amount 
which they have lost by being deprived 
of the appointment of Paymaster, with 
its substantial advantages in pay and 
retired pay ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: In reply 
to the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have to say that since the 
formation of the Army Pay Department 
in 1878, the qualification for appoint- 
ment has been the holding of the rank 
of captain in the Army. As I stated in 
reply to the hon. Member’s Question on 
Friday last, the revised Pay Warrant 
rather facilitates than otherwise the ad- 
mission of quartermasters into the Pay 
Department by reducing the qualifying 
commissioned service as combatant offi- 
cers from ten to seven years, and ad- 
mitting lieutenants as well as captains. 
My answer to the hon. Member’s second 
Question is that some of the quarter- 
masters who were appointed to be pay- 
masters in former times gave very good 
service ; and, in answer to the third, I 
have to say that it is not intended to 
recoup the quartermasters, since it can- 
not be recognized that they have sus- 
tained any loss by the recent change in 
the Regulations for appointments to the 
Pay Department. 


THE ANNUAL ESTIMATES. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
will give to this House greater facilities 
for controlling the normal expenditure 
of the Country by causing all the Annual 
Estimates to be prepared upon the sys- 
tem adopted in the Naval Estimates for 
the present year, in which thé items of 
a current year’s original Estimate are 
shown in comparison with the corre- 
sponding items of the previous year’s 
original Estimate, by the latter being 
placed in juxta-position to the former ; 
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the items of a similar nature voted in 
any Supplementary Estimate for the 
year being shown separately below the 
original item, and accounted for in a 
separate sub-total, as in the Navy Esti- 
mates. The estimated increase or de- 
crease of any item and any vote being 
shown as the difference between the 
original Estimates, and not the diffe- 
rence between the original Estimate of 
the current year and the total of the 
original and the Supplementary Esti- 
mates of the previous year ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Perhaps my hon. 
and gallant Friend will allow me to 
answer. Directions will be given that, 
in future, the summer Supplementary 
Estimates, which are now included in 
the comparison of the new Estimates 
with the Estimates for the previous 
year, shall, in future, be distinctly and 
separately marked as ‘‘Supplementary.”’ 
It is impossible to include the spring 
Supplementary Estimates also, as they 
are not voted at the time the annual 
Estimates are made up; but it may be 
said generally of them that they are 
balanced by savings, and involve no 
real addition to the Annual Expendi- 
ture. 


THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES— 
GRENADA. 


Mr. PICTON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
there has been received at the Colonial 
Office a Petition to the Colonial Secre- 
tary, from inhabitants of Grenada, ask- 
ing for his interference in regard to a 
vote of £260 for repairing an Anglican 
parsonage in the town of St. George, 
such grant having been carried against 
the votes of a majority of the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council, and 
being in violation of the Act which dis- 
endowed the Anglican Church in the 
Colony ; and, whether any, and what, 
action has been or will be taken in the 
matter by the Colonial Secretary ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Such a 
Petition has been received. I already 
answered a Question as to this on the 
2nd of July, and have little to add. We 
had already at that date sent a despatch 
to the Governor, asking on what grounds 
the Colonial Government considered it- 
self bound to undertake the repair of 
this parsonage? No reply has as yet 
been received. 
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EGYPT (OPERATIONS IN THE 
SOUDAN) — THE ROYAL MARINES. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(for Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the Officers and men of the Royal 
Marines, recently employed in the Sou- 
dan, will receive their gratuities accord- 
ing to the Prize Scale laid down in the 
Admiralty Instructions in which their 
corps is included ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
This is not a case of prize money, and 
we are, therefore, not bound to any prize 
scale; but the Army Prize Scale will, as 
in the case of 1882, be followed in dis- 
tributing the gratuities to the Marines 
who served with the Army in the Soudan. 


GIBRALTAR—THE SANITARY 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; If 
the Governor of Gibraltar has been yet 
able to induce civilians of position and 
standing to fill the vacancies in the office 
of Commissioner; and, if Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to rescind 
some of the changes which have proved 
objectionable to the civilian population ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir; 
the Governor of Gibraltar has been in- 
structed to rescind the chief provisions 
of the law regulating the Sanitary Com- 
mission to which objection was taken by 
the Commissioners who represented the 
ratepayers. It is expected that these 
gentlemen will now resume their func- 
tions; but there has not yet been time 
to receive information to that effect. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
DANIEL MAHONY. 


Mr. DEASY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If it is a fact that the 
Grand Jury of the Bantry, county Cork, 
Quarter Sessions, found a true bill 
against a man named Daniel Mahony, 
who was charged with housebreaking 
and robbery ; whether it is a fact that, 
through some alleged informality in 
framing the indictment, the accused was 
not brought to trial, but liberated un- 
conditionally ; and, whether it was in 
consequence of the said Daniel Mahon 
haviug been a crown witness at the Cor 
Summer Assizes of 1883 that he was set 
at liberty ? 
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Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Daniel Ma- 
hony was committed for trial on a charge 
of laroency of £10—not housebreaking, 
as stated in the Question. The infor- 
mations did not state whether the woman 
from whom the money was stolen was a 
married woman. If so, the name of her 
husband should be given. When the 
indictment was prepared a blank for 
the name was left, and, unfortunately, 
it was afterwards overlooked by the 
officials, and was not discovered in time. 
The prosecution fell through on account 
of this informality; but the charge re- 
mains intact, and a fresh bill will be 
sent up to the next Quarter Sessions. 
There never was any intention of aban- 
doning the prosecution ; and the sugges- 
tion that Mahony was set at liberty 
because he was a Crown witness at the 
Cork Summer Assizes is wholly without 
foundation. 


SOUTH AFRICA (ZULULAND)—THE 
RESERVE TERRITORY. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment in Zhe Times of July 21st, to the 
effect that— 

“The present condition of the Zulu Reserve 
is described as being deplorable. About 1,000 
rebels have collected there, centred in Inkandhla, 
under Dabulamanzi. These roam about as they 
please, simply evading the troops when in move- 
ment against them, by passing round them. 
The Usutus seem to consider the Imperial 
forces to be sent there more for their protection 
than for that of the loyalists whose numbers are 
fast diminishing,” 
or in that of Zhe Times of July 31st, 
which states that Usutu refugees in 
Natal have lately attempted to raid into 
the Reserve ; and, in that case, whether 
he can corroborate the statement of the 
President of the Board of Trade, that— 

“ The chiefs with whom we entered into en- 
gagements can come into the Reserved Terri- 
tory, and find security there ? ” 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I must 
certainly decline to endorse the expres- 
sion ‘‘deplorable ” introduced into the 
hon. Member’s Question as applicable to 
the condition of the Zulu Reserve. Pa- 
pers about to be presented will, I think, 
satisfy the hon. Member as to this. The 
‘¢1,000 rebels” mentioned must be a 
réchaufé of the attack made by the 
Usutus on Mr. Osborn some time ago, 
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before any steps had been taken to re- 
store order. We have no information 
of any Usutu attack threatening on the 
Natal side. There is no reason to doubt 
that any refugee Chiefs will find effectual 
protection in the Reserve under the 
Residents and the troops. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked whether 
there was any room in the Reserve Terri- 
tory to allocate land to any considerable 
number of refugees ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: That is 
impossible to answer, because what the 
hon. Member may mean by “consider- 
able” I do not know. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will give me any number I will 
make inquiries. 


Constabulary. 


ROYAL [RISH CONSTABULARY—CON. 
STABLE BERNARD KING. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the circumstances of the 
death of Police Constable Bernard King, 
who was stationed in Larkfield, county 
Longford, and was doing duty in Gra- 
nard in that county, on Monday 14th 
July, on which day, after returning to 
his station, he suddenly fell ill; whe- 
ther it is true that he was not visited by 
a doctor until Sunday July 20th, and 
was not removed into hospital (where he 
died) until Tuesday July 22nd; and, 
whether he will cause some inquiry to 
be made in order to see if negligence on 
the part of any one contributed to the 
police constable’s death ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. 
TREVELYAN): I am informed that the 
constable complained of feeling unwell 
on the 15th July, but appeared on 
parade as usual on that day and the 
next. On the 16th he reported himself 
sick, and he was visited by the doctor on 
the 17th, 19th, and 20th. He was cer- 
tified to be suffering from a bilious 
attack and headache. On the 20th the 
doctor recommended his removal to 
hospital, and he was taken there by two 
of his comrades on the 22nd. He died 
in hospital on the 25th, of meningitis. 
The district officer reports that no man 
could be more carefully looked after than 
the deceased constable was while in 
barrack by his comrades and the ser- 

eant’s wife, and there is no doubt that 
e was properly treated in hospital. 
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There does not appear to be any ground 
for attributing negligence to anyone. 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION. 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that a woman 
named Jane Kenny, who had been fre- 
quently convicted of robberies, was, with 
her illegitimate son, sixteen years of age, 
about to be sent from Limerick Female 
Prison to Canada ; that she was a native 
of Oarlow, and registered in the work- 
house there as a Catholic; that she be- 
came a Protestant in Limerick; that the 
Governor of the Limerick Prison wrote 
letters and sent telegrams, with pre-paid 
reply, asking Carlow guardians to give 
money to buy clothes for the son; that, 
on refusal, the woman returned to Car- 
low Workhouse and became a Catholic 
again; whether it was out of the public 
funds that the expenses of the telegrams 
were paid, and if public funds were 
to have been applied to pay the passage 
money of these people ; by whose autho- 
rity the Governor of Limerick Prison 
sent this application, and offered to 
pay the boy’s fare to Limerick; and, 
whether State-aided emigrants sent to 
Canada are largely drawn from such 
classes ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) (for Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN): Jane Kenny,-when received 
into Limerick Prison, was registered as a 
Protestant and a married woman. The 
Prisons’ Board have at their disposal a 
charitable fund called ‘‘ Barbara Tut- 
hill’s Fund,” bequeathed to enable them 
to assist cases needing aid. Jane Kenny’s 
case was considered a suitable one to 
assist by means of this fund. It was 
believed that if she was separated from 
her old associates the woman would do 
well. It was therefore proposed to send 
her to Canada with her son—the fare to 
be paid out of the charitable fund re- 
ferred to. The Governor of the Prison, 
by the authority of the Vice Chairman of 
the Prisons’ Board, wrote to Carlow to 
ascertain if the Guardians would provide 
clothes for the boy. One letter was sent 
at the public expense. It is not the fact 
that telegrams—pre-paid or otherwise— 
were sent at the public cost, or that any 
public expense would have been incurred 
if the proposal for emigration had been 
carried through. When the Carlow 
Guardians refused to provide clothing 
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for the boy, Jane Kenny returned to 
Carlow. I am not aware whether she 
then professed herself a Roman Catholic. 
As I have already intimated, it was not 
proposed to send this woman out as a 
State-aided emigrant, and it is not the 
fact that State-aided emigrants are 
drawn from such classes. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 44—THE 
JEWS IN ROUMANIA. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is aware that the 
number of Jews in Roumania rendered 
destitute by the new edict against hawk- 
ing is 20,000, and not 2,000, as stated in 
the Despatch of Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative, dated Bucharest, June 29; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Jews and their 
families thus reduced to destitution by 
the action of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment are unable to leave Roumania for 
the purpose of earning their living else- 
where, from the fact that the Roumanian 
Government will not, even in the case of 
those who have been domiciled in the 
Country for generations, grant them the 
necessary passports, on the ground that 
they are nut Roumanian subjects ; whe- 
ther this action is not a distinct violation 
of Article 44 of the Treaty of Berlin; whe- 
ther he is aware that Article 7 of the 
Roumanian Constitution, made subse- 
quent to, and on the basis of, the under- 
standing by which Roumania was 
granted her independence by the Great 
Powers, is used as a means of evading 
the express stipulations of Article 44 of 
the Treaty of Berlin; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, as one of the 
Signatory Powers at the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, will alone, or in conjunction with the 
other Powers, make representations to 
the Roumanian Government on the 
subject ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
In a despatch dated July 21, a copy of 
which has been supplied to the hon. 
Member, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Bucharest intimated that the number of 
Jews in Roumania affected by the new 
edict against hawking ‘“‘is much more 
considerable than the 2,000 mentioned 
in his previous despatch.” It seems 
doubtful whether this edict is at variance 
with Article 44 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Inquiry will, however, be made as to the 
statement that Jews are prevented from 
leaving Roumania, and until an answer 
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is received I can make no further state- 
ment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
GEORGE BOLTON, A BANKRUPT. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether, as the Report for George 

Bolton’s salary was obtained by acci- 

dent, he can now announce the decision 

of the Government ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxzr) (for Mr. Tre- 
vELYAN): The Irish Government had 
been advised that the Treasury Circular 
providing for the suspension of a civil 
servant when he becomes a bankrupt or 
enters into a composition with his cre- 
ditors in the Bankruptcy Court does not 
in its literal terms apply to Mr. Bolton 
in his character of Crown Solicitor; but 
the Lord Lieutenant, nevertheless, has 
come to the decision, considering the 
admitted financial position of Mr. Bolton 
and the interest of the Public Service, 
that he ought to be dealt with by ana- 
logy to the Circular, and accordingly it 
has been decided that Mr. Bolton shall 
be suspended. The same decision will 
apply to his position of Solicitor to the 

uation Office. 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES—THE 
ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. 


Mr. BARRAN asked, What course 
the Government propose to take in con- 
sequence of the decision of judges on 
the recent competition for the design for 
the New Admiralty and War Office ; 
and, whether the building will be com- 
menced at once ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have in- 
formed Messrs. Leeming and Leeming, 
the authors of the successful design in 
the recent competition, that, subject to 
the approval of Parliament, they will be 
employed as architects for the building 
of the New Admiralty and War Office, 
and that the Government will submit a 
Vote to this House for the commence- 
ment of the building. As there is not 
time for Members to form a judgment 
on the design in what remains of the 
present Session, I shall defer submitting 
a Vote till next year. In the meantime 
the architects will be in communication 
with my Department with a view to 
making such modifications and improve- 
ments in the plan as may be suggested 
to them, so that it may be laid before 


Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice 
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the House next year in as perfect a 
shape as possible. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, with reference 
to the statement made by him some time 
ago to the noble Lord the Member for 
North Leicestershire, Whether he can 
now fully state what arrangements have 
been made respecting the future site of 
the equestrian statue of the illustrious 
Duke? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The removal 
of the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
to Aldershot will commence on Thursday 
next. An Ordnance store will be made 
ready to receive it there pending the 
final decision as to the site for its erec- 
tion, on which the military authorities 
have to be consulted. The site will pro- 
bably be the centre of the parade ground 
in the North Camp. A suitable pedestal 
will then be erected for it out of the 
money contributed to the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund. The statue will be put 
together and erected again by the arti- 
ficers of the Royal Engineers. 


ARMY (INDIA)—QUARTERMASTERS. 

Mr. T. THORNHILL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he can 
state why Quartermasters of the British 
Army, serving in India and holding the 
rank of Captain, have only received the 
allowances of that rank from October 
lst 1882, instead of, as in the case of 
other grades of non-combatant Officers, 
from July Ist 1881? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I am not aware 
what other grades of non-combatant 
officers are meant; but I may state that 
the Royal Warrant of 1881 did not ac- 
cord the Indian allowances of captains 
to quartermasters in India. These allow- 
ances were sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council in Sep- 
tember, 1882; and, in accordance with 
custom, retrospective effect was not 
given to the Orders which sanctioned 
them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether the 
Correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of 
India respecting the arrears of non- 
effective Army charges is now com- 
plete, and when it will be laid upon 
the Table, in accordance with his pro- 
mise on the 26th of May? 
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Mr. J. K. CROSS: When I answered 
the hon. Member on May 26, I was in 
hopes that an agreement would speedily 
be arrived atregarding the method of pay- 
ing for the non-effective Army Charges 
in future. In this, however, some delay 
has occurred, and I will therefore make 
no objection to the production of the 
Correspondence to March 31 last, re- 
lating to the payment of the arrears, if 
the hon. Member will move for it. 


CENTRAL ASIA — DELIMITATION OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Under whose protec- 
tion the Commission recently appointed 
to fix the Afghan Boundaries will be; 
will the Amir be represented ; if so, by 
how many officers; what will be the 
duties of the Commission, and what 
orders have been given to them; in case 
of difference of opinion between our 
officers and the Russian officers, or those 
of the Amir, to what Government will 
our officers refer; is the escort to be 
provided to consist entirely of Native 
Troops; and, what arrangements have 
been made for constant communication 
between our officers and either the 
Home Government or the Government 
of India ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On inquiry I 
find that communications are still going 
on with the Russian Government with 
regard to these various points, and I am 
not as yet in a position to give an an- 
swer. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say if it is true that our 
Mission is to start in October, or, as re- 
ported in The Times, that it is to be put 
off to the spring of next year? Perhaps 
this Mission is one of the most important 
that has ever been sent out from India; 
and I hope before the House adjourns 
we shall have some further informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I agree, Sir, as 
to the importance of this Commission. 
All I can say is that I have not heard 
anything of the suggested postpone- 
ment. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I shall put a fur- 
= Question on the subject next Mon- 

ay. 

Mr. BOURKE: I beg to give Notice 
that on the Appropriation Bill I shall 
call attention to the whole of this sub- 
ject. 
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Mr. ONSLOW : That being the case, 
I will put my Question down for Thurs- 
day. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER— WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will use his influence with the First Com- 
missioner of Works to induce him to 
reserve for Grand Committee Rooms, 
and other extensions, the ground to 
the west of Westminster Hall lately 
occupied by the Law Courts, so that 
the Hall may be again, as it was origi- 
nally, the centre of the Palace of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
asked whether, having regard to the 
great objection that existed to the pre- 
sent scheme, and the impossibility of its 
being properly discussed during the pre- 
sent Session, it was not desirable to 
pees the whole question till next 

ession ? : 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
must ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
put that Question down on the Paper. 
I should not like to give an answer to it 
before first communicating with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Commissioner of Works. I be- 
lieve that a certain amount of accommo- 
dation, available for one Grand Com- 
mittee, is included in the plan as it now 
stands, to which the Government intend 
to ask the sanction of Parliament. Be- 
yond that I do not think that my right 
hon. Friend is prepared to go. The hon. 
Gentleman asks me to use my influence 
with the First Commissioner of Works. 
Well, of course, the Treasury has a cer- 
tain control over the Office of Works; 
but, at the same time, that Department 
must be allowed a certain amount of in- 
dependence and judgment on a matter 
on which it is more competent than the 
Treasury to form an opinion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: Before 
the Vote is taken will the First Com- 
missioner of Works allow Members of 
the House to visit the locus in quo ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will give 
orders that any hon. Member who de- 
sires to see the west front of Westmin- 
ster Hall shall be admitted within the 
inclosure at any time to-morrow. In- 
deed, I shall have great pleasure in per- 
sonally explaining to any hon. Member 
what is proposed to be done there be- 
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tween the hours of 8 and 4 o’clock to- 
morrow. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD. 

Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If the Government have 
come to any decision as to the future 
employment of Mr. Clifford Lloyd? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am obliged to 
the hon. Member for having postponed 
this Question, in order to enable me to 
communicate with the Lord Lieutenant 
for Ireland. The hon. Member is aware 
that Mr. Clifford Lloyd was called on 

ublic grounds from an employment in 

reland to employment of a higher grade 
in Egypt. He will no longer prosecute 
that employment in Egypt. The Irish 
Government cannot give any positive 
pledge that he will not resume his post 
as Resident Magistrate in Ireland ; but 
they hope to make some more adequate 
and suitable arrangement. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware of the statement 
made by the Secretary,to the Treasury 
a few nights ago, that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd would not be appointed in Ire- 
land? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I think I said he 
would not be one of the five persons re- 
ceiving extra pay. 


EGYPT—SLAVERY—THE CONVENTION 
OF 1877. 

Strr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther effect is to be given in Egypt 
Proper to the existing Oonvention of 
17th August 1877, and Khedivial Decree 
in accordance therewith, under which 
the buying and selling of human beings 
is prohibited, under severe penalties, 
from the 17th of the current month; 
and, if he will give an assurance that, 
whether or not the further measures re- 
commended by Lord Dufferin for alto- 

ether abolishing slavery be imme- 

iately effected, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, as recommended by Lord 
Dufferin, press the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to give the fullest possible effect 
in Egypt Proper to the existing Con- 
vention and its Annexes ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
reason for doubting the intention of the 
Khedive to give due effect to his Treaty 
engagements in regard to Egypt Proper. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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They lose no opportunity of pressing 
upon the Egyptian Government the 
necessity of observing their engage- 
ments in regard to the treatment of the 
question of Slave Trade and Slavery, and 
I would refer the hon. Member to the 
despatch of Sir Evelyn Baring, dated 
February 25, 1884, in Slave Trade 
No. 2. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES— 
CONFEDERATION. 

Mr. BLAKE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If, in view of the fact 
that four out of seven of the Austra- 
lasian Colonies have agreed to proceed 
at once to confederate in an Australasian 
Dominion, and of his statement that no 
business will be taken in the Autumn 
Session except the Franchise Bill, it may 
not be possible to introduce and pass an 
enabling Bill before the end of this 
Session, so as to obviate the loss of a 
whole year, which will otherwise occur 
in giving effect to the decisions of the 
Colonial Parliaments? The hon. Mem- 
ber also asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would undertake to intro- 
duce a Bill in the Autumn Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can give no 
pledge at the present time with regard 
to the Autumn Session in deviation from 
what I have already stated. Of course, 
what I have stated will not bind the 
House or the Government in connection 
with causes at present unforeseen and 
of a sufficient magnitude to require that 
we should deviate from the policy al- 
ready laid down; but at present there 
is no such cause before us. The Ques- 
tion which is upon the Paper asks whe- 
ther this important object of enabling 
the Australasian Colonies to confederate 
might be accomplished by the intro- 
duction of an enabling Bill in the pre- 
sent Session? What I have to say in 
answer is that it would not be right to 
introduce such a Bill and then to with- 
draw it. That would not be respectful 
to the Colonies, nor would it be likely to 
be understood in a favourable sense. 
Neither would it be right to introduce 
such a Bill if it were to become the sub- 
ject of differences of opinion; and to 
continue sitting until a Bill, if it were 
opposed, could be passed would be con- 
trary to the pledge which the Govern- 
ment have given to the House not to 
proceed with contentious Business at this 





period of the Session. But if we could 
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be assured that the House would give 
its unanimous assent to a Bill for the 
simply enabling purpose described in 
the Question, even at this moment I 
would agree to its introduction. 

Mr. BLAKE: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman be so kind as to test the 
feeling of the House by introducing a 
Bill? I think I may promise, on the 
part of my Friends in this part of the 
House, that we would not offer any 
.e- to such a Bill. 

rn. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
has evidently not observed what I stated. 
He proposes that I should introduce a 
Bill to test the feeling of the House. 
But I observed that it would not be 
respectful to the Colonies and would not 
wear a friendly aspect, were I to intro- 
duce a Bill and then to withdraw it. 
Either the Government or the House 
would be open to some criticism in the 
Colonies. I understand the hon. Mem- 
ber to speak confidently for the quarter 
of the House with which he is con- 
nected, and so far I am well satisfied. 
I could not, however, at this moment, 
as growing out of a Question, inquire 
from right hon. and hon. Members 
opposite what their views are; but I 
think it probable that in the course of 
the evening they may have the kind- 
ness to make their views known to us. 
If it appears that there exists such a 
unanimous disposition as would alone 
justify the introduction of the Bill, 
otice of the Bill might be given this 
evening, and it might be introduced to- 
morrow. 


EGYPT—ARMED STEAMERS ON THE 
NILE. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he can inform the 
House what number of armed steamers 
are now engaged in patrol duty on the 
Nile, above and below the First Cata- 
ract, and whether all are under the 
command of British Naval Officers ; fur- 
ther, to inquire if he can state what 
number of steamers are under the con- 
trol of General Gordon; and, whether 
suitable craft are being prepared for 
the purpose of opening up communi- 
cations with Dongola, Berber, and 


Khartoum during the rise of the Nile? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
There are four steamers engaged in 
patrol duty on the Nile, and they are 
all under the command of British naval 
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officers. There is no certain informa- 
tion as to the number of steamers 
under the control of General Gordon. 
Certain preparations have been made 
for passing some steam vessels up the 
Second Cataract. 


EGYPT—POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. { 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will give the House an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the policy of the 
Government, with regard to the affairs 
of Egypt, on Thursday next ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is some- 
thing rather unusual in the form of the 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because I apprehend the different stages 
of the Appropriation Bill will give the 
right hon. Gentleman an opportunity of 
discussing the policy of the Government 
at his option, and without application 
or reference to me. But I have another 
remark to make which is more to the 

resent purpose. When the right hon. 

entleman put a Question to me on 
Saturday, I puta construction upon it 
which, perhaps, was not quite accurate. 
I understood him to ask whether I could 
then name a day on whieh I could ex- 
plain to Parliament the measures which 
we intended to adopt in Egypt, growing 
out of the recent failure of the Con- 
ference? The consideration of those 
measures, I had said, would require 
some time, and I replied accordingly 
that I could not name a day for that 
purpose. There is, however, a step of 
some importance which the Government 
contemplate, and which I hope to be in 
a condition to announce to-morrow. I 
should prefer not answering the Ques- 
tion now put to me until I am in a con- 
dition to make that announcement to the 
House, and I think it might possibly be 
more for the convenience of the right 
hon. Baronet and other Gentlemen op- 
posite if that course were followed. I 
think they would be then able to form 
a judgment in a manner more satis- 
factory to themselves as to any course 
they may think fit to take. Iam under 
the impression that it would, in any 
case, be thought desirable that Supply 
should be allowed to terminate before 
we enter into a discussion of a general 
character with regard to t. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Of course, I am willing to put the Ques- 
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tion to-morrow. Like the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am anxious to see Supply 
finished ; but, at the same time, I think 
it much more important that the Egyp- 
tian Question should be discussed while 
it is still fresh. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not say 
that it is more important Supply should 
be finished, but only that it would be 
more convenient in the first place that 
Supply should be finished, merely in re- 
spect to the economy of time. 


ITALY—ROME—THE ENDOWMENTS 
OF THE PROPAGANDA. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government still adhere to the 
declaration contained in the Despatch 
of Lord Kimberley to the Governor of 
Gibraltar, dated the 16th of January 
1871, that— 

**The deep interest which is felt by many 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in the posi- 
tion of the Pope renders all that concerns his 
personal dignity and independence, and freedom 
to exercise his spiritual functions, fit subjects 
for the notice of Her Government. . . .-. Her 
Majesty desires me to state that this subject will 
continue to receive the careful attention of Her 
Government ;”’ 
whether he is aware that the endow- 
ments of the Propaganda, contributed 
by all the Catholic nations of the world, 
including a large section of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, are strictly applied in 
the exercise of the spiritual functions of 
the Pope in connection with the Catho- 
lic missions throughout all regions of 
the world; and, if he will take, with- 
out delay, any steps which may be re- 
quisite to prevent any portion of these 
endowments from being converted by 
force to the secular uses of the Italian 
Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber, I think, cannot have been in his 
place when a former Question on this 
subject had been answered. So far, at 
least, as regards the practical part of his 
inquiry, I may say that, with respect to 
the despatch of Lord Kimberley, from 
which the hon. Member has quoted a 
passage, I cannot admit there is any- 
Lyn J in that despatch from which 
Lord Kimberley would desire to recede 
at the present time. The character of 
the endowments to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers has repeatedly been the sub- 
ject of description in this House on the 
part of the Government, and I do not 


Sir Stafford Northoote 
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os to go over the ground again. 
ith respect to any steps that may be 
requisite to prevent any portion of these 
endowments from being diverted by 
force to the secular uses of the Italian 
Government, I must ask myself whether 
the matter is one within the legal juris- 
diction of the Italian Government. If 
it be within the legal jurisdiction of the 
Italian Government—as I have always 
understood it was—I am not prepared 
to undertake to interfere with their legal 
jurisdiction. What Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has repeatedly said is that 
they have instructed their Ambassador 
to be on the watch for any favourable 
opportunity for exercising an influence 
in the direction indicated by the hon. 
Member; but no such opportunity has 
presented itself to any of the Powers, 
several of whom are even more inte- 
rested than the British Crown in the 
matter. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Prime Minister 
whether he would state the Powers 
which he deemed to be much more inte- 
rested than England in this question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that he 
had not spoken by way of experiment. 
Certainly, he should imagine that the 
Powers would be interested in this ques- 
tion in some sort of proportion to the 
Roman Catholic population. England, 
no doubt, had a large interest in the 
matter; but he did not stand upon that 
distinction. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had no desire to 
raise a controversial question upon the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remark ; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman indicated such 
countries as France, or Austria, or Spain, 
he would ask him whether he was aware 
that the funds of the Propaganda were 
only used for the benefit of missionary 
countries, and that those Catholic coun- 
tries were not missionary countries, and 
had no interest in the funds? 


[No reply. } 


SUPPLY—RELIEF OF GENERAL GOR- 
DON—VOTE OF CREDIT. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any expedition for the relief 
of General Gordon is contemplated ; and, 
whether a Railway is to be made from 
Suakin to Berber or any part of the road 
to Berber; and, if so, whether a Supple- 
mentary Estimate will be presented to 
the House ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: It is my inten- 
tion to-morrow to propose a Vote of 
Credit to enable Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to undertake operations for the 
relief of General Gordon, should they 
become necessary, and to make certain 
preparations in respect thereof. I be- 
lieve there is in the Diplomatic Vote to- 
night an item which might become the 
subject of discussion in connection with 
the state of affairs of the Soudan. If 
that item of the Vote be chosen for the 
discussion, I should propose the Vote of 
Credit to-morrow at such a time as I 
could, because there is already in con- 
templation an arrangement for the first 
Vote to-morrow, and we are also very 
desirous, if we can, to bring on the Re- 
port of the Constabulary Vote. But, 
perhaps, it might be more convenient to 
the House, and to Gentlemen opposite, 
that they should found the discussion on 
the Vote of Credit, and in that case 
passing over the subject to-night, I 
should be ready to propose the Vote of 
Credit as the first Vote in Supply to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther the proposed Vote of Oredit, and 
the interesting statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman was to make to-morrow, 
formed one and the same subject. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; the two 
things are quite distinct. I did not say 
that I intended to make_a statement of 
some interest. WhatI stated was that 
Her Majesty’s Government contemplated 
a step of some importance, which I hope 
to be in a condition to announce to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
that Vote would be a Vote of Credit or 
a Vote for the Diplomatic Service ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not a ques- 
tion of a Vote for the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, but of a Vote of Oredit properly 
so called, and I propose, if the House 
should deem it a convenient course, to 
take any discussion that may be raised 
upon the Vote of Credit to-morrow. In 
that case, I should propose to take the 
Vote of Oredit as the first Vote to- 
morrow. If, on the contrary, the dis- 
cussion were taken to-night, for which 
there will be abundant justification 
on the Diplomatic Vote, I should bring 
on the Vote of Credit whenever I can. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I do 
not think the House exactly understands 
what this Vote is. May I ask the right 
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hon. Gentleman whether it is to be a 
Vote of Credit for a considerable sum to 
purchase the supplies for an Expedition 
for the relief of General Gordon? It 
would be a great advantage to the House 
to know definitely what is the proposal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I have read to 
the House the purpose for which the 
Vote is to be taken. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state it 
again ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is 

‘‘ A Vote of Credit to enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to undertake operations for the 
relief of General Gordon, should they become 
necessary, and to make certain preparations in 
respect thereof.’’ 


Mr. PULESTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman state the amount ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not enter 
into any further explanation until I 
make the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman intend to introduce the 
Appropriation Bill this week ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is observed in 
this neighbourhood that I have not the 
gift of prophecy, and I cannot venture 
upon a prediction which might possibly 
tend to defeat itself. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Is there any precedent for taking a Vote 
of Credit without previous Notice of the 
amount ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall give the 
Notice in the regular form, so that it 
will appear on the Paper. 

Mr. BOURKE: I should like to ask, 
as a Question arising out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement with regard 
to to-morrow, whether the announce- 
ment will involve a Motion on the part 
of the Government which will give the 
House an opportunity of judging of the 
policy of the Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot give 
any information about this announce- 
ment until I make it. I would have 
done so to-day, but it was not in my 
power; I made a great effort on Satur- 
day to communicate the information, 
and the right hon. Gentleman may rest 
assured that I shall act on the same 
principle, and will not lose a moment. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I am afraid I am extremely stupid ; but 
I cannot make out what is to take place 
to-morrow. All I want to know is when 
the Vote of Oredit will be proposed? - 


General Gordon. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: If the discussion | ready. He now gave Notice that, in 
on the Soudan and the case of General | future, he should address his Questions 


Gordon should not be taken to-night, 
then I should be prepared to propose 
the Vote of Oredit as the first Vote in 
Supply to-morrow. If, on the other 
hand, the discussion on the Diplomatic 
Vote were taken to-night, then I should 
propose the Vote of Credit to-morrow at 
such an hour as I can bring it on. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: In the event of 
a discussion being taken to-night, will 
Government be prepared to make a 
statement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I believe there 
is a misconception on another point. I 
understood my right hon. Friend to 
state that he would give Notice of the 
Vote of Credit to-night, and that the 
amount would be stated at the time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should like to 
ask the Government whether it is in- 
tended to propose an appropriation in 
Ways and Means in regard to the Vote 
of Credit ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers): That is a Ques- 
tion which should be asked when the 
Vote of Credit is proposed. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked why, if the amount of the Vote 
was to be laid upon the Table that night, 
it could not at once be stated to the 
House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given my 
Notice in the usual course, and I have 
said quite as much as is usual in giving 
Notice. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
would suggest that we had better take 
the discussion on the Vote of Credit and 
not on the Diplomatic Vote. 


CENTRAL ASIA — DELIMITATION OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it was intended that the English 
Commissioners for the demarcation of 
Afghanistan should meet the Russian and 
Afghan Commissioners this year or next? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE re- 
plied, that it was very difficult to make 

artial statements while a matter of this 
ind was proceeding. He should require 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he had put 

Notices on the subject on the Paper al- 








to the Prime Minister. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—_- 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass V.—ForEIGN AND CoLOoNIAL 
SERVICES. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £157,975, (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £35,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1886, for the Ex- 
penses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Mis- 
sions Abroad.” 


Smr WILFRID LAWSON said, the 
Papers had already been laid upon the 
Table in relation to the prohibition by 
the Egyptian Government of the landing 
of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in Egypt. As 
those Papers had only been laid upon 
the Table that day, many hon. Members 
might not have had an opportunity of 
reading them. He would therefore state 
as briefly as he could the nature of their 
contents, and he would then ask the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to explain the reason 
why Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken the course they had in the matter. 
Mr. Blunt had been before the country 
for a long time in connection with Egyp- 
tian matters. It would be remembered 
how, in 1882, he had warned the Go- 
vernment of the natural result of their 
policy in Egypt; and if they had ac- 
cepted that warning, they would have 
been in a very much better position than 
that which they occupied to-day. Indeed, 
if there was one man to whom more than 
another the whole of the country and 
Her Majesty’s Government were in- 
debted, it was Mr. Wilfrid Blunt; and 
there could be no doubt that the poli- 
tical prisoners would have been executed 
but for the efforts of Mr. Blunt. Mr. 
Blunt had certainly rendered great ser- 
vice to the Government. Last autumn 
Mr. Blunt determined to go out to India, 
and he stopped in Egypt on his way. 
He did not engage in any political mis- 
sion there, the political questions in which 
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he had been engaged having been tho- 
roughly threshed out, and Mr. Blunt 
could do no more in regard to them. 
He merely called there, and, having 
called there, he was treated as any 
other English gentleman would have 
been by Her Majesty’s Representatives, 
who entertained him and entered into 
communications with him. He then left 
Egypt and went to India, and after re- 
maining in India for some time, he re- 
turned, but was not allowed to land in 
Egypt again. All he (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) had now to do was to state the 
reasons given in the Papers laid before 
the House that day why Mr. Blunt was 
not allowed to land. It must be remem- 
bered that these reasons had been in- 
dorsed and approved by Sir Evelyn 
Baring and Earl Granville. All that 
was material as to the action of Egypt 
in the matter, so far as preventing the 
landing of an English subject, would be 
found on page 3 of the Papers which 
gave the letter of Cherif Pasha to Sir 
Evelyn Baring. That letter opened 
out the whole business. Cherif Pasha 
said — 

“You are doubtless aware of Mr. Blunt’s 
relations with Arabi and of the campaign un- 
dertaken by him in London to cast upon His 
Highness the odium of the massacres at Alex- 
andria. I have no intention of reverting to 
past events, but I shall confine myself to ac- 
quainting you in a few words with the attitude 
adopted by Mr. Blunt during his recent stay 
in Egypt. On his arrival at €airo he imme- 
diately entered into communication with the 
families of the rebels and with several other 
persons compromised in the recent events.’’ 


Now, he did not suppose that anybody 
knew there was a law in Egypt, or in 
England, that nobody was to confer 
with the families of rebels; but he was 
informed by Mr. Blunt that all the 
stories about interviews prolonged far 
into the night were untrue; that while 
in Egypt he was in bed regularly by 
half-past 9 or 10 o’clock; but that on 
one occasion he had received an invita- 
tion to dine with the officials connected 
with the British Embassy. The next 
thing stated in the letter was that— 
‘*TIn his walks in the Bazaar he was con- 


tinually conversing with the merchants with 
regard to Arabi.’’ 


That was the second charge. The third 
was that— 


“ Having learnt that a certain Abdel Rajah 
was detained in prison as implicated in the 
matter of the anonymous letters, he presented 
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himself at the Zaptich for admission to see the 
prisoner.” 

What really took place was, that Mr. 
Blunt asked Sir Evelyn Baring ‘‘ to ob- 
tain permission for him to look.over the 
prison,’’ but receiving no answer, he 
walked in and saw this man, no one 
interfering. Certainly there was not 
much harm in that. Mr. Blunt was 
next charged as follows :— 

“ Having met with a refusal on the part of 

the police officials, Mr. Blunt endeavoured to 
evade the orders, but not having succeeded he 
departed, abusing the guards and boasting that 
he would shortly return with an order from 
Her Majesty’s Representative which would 
open all doors to him. 
Mr. Blunt stated that there was no 
truth whatever in that charge, that no- 
thing of the kind occurred, and that he 
spoke to and abused nobody. The fifth 
charge was— 

‘“‘Mr. Blunt further employed himself in 
starting a newspaper, the intended object of 
which was to create popularity for Arabi, and 
to weaken the authority of the Khedive. On 
his being informed that in order to publish a 
newspaper in Egypt the sanction of the Go- 
vernment must previously be obtained, he is 
reported to have replied that, if necessary, he 
would obtain that sanction from London.” 


Mr. Blunt informed him (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) that he never had such an idea 
in his mind, and that he never thought 
of starting a newspaper in Egypt. The 
sixth charge was— 

“You are further aware, my dear Minister, 
of the ideas he tried to disseminate in the coun- 
try with regard to the foundation of an Arab 
Empire, and the imbecility of the present sys- 
tem of government.” 

Mr. Blunt said that he pleaded guilty 
to the charge, with the exception of not 
having advised the foundation of an 
Arab Empire. He certainly thought 
the Government of Egypt most imbe- 
cile, and had said so on many occasions. 
The right hon. Member for North Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), indeed, two 
of the Members for Lincolnshire, and 
the Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) went up and down this coun- 
try calling the Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government imbecile, but they 
were not banished, for nobody cared a 
bit what they said. As far as he could 
make out from reading the Papers, these 
were the sole charges against Mr. Blunt, 
on account of which he was not allowed 
to land in Egypt; and he should be 
much surprised if the Committee were 
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to arrive at the conclusion that this was 
a proper way to treat a British subject. 
It was monstrous that a Liberal Govern- 
ment should act in the way the present 
Government had acted towards Mr. 
Blunt. He did not suppose that Mr. 
Blunt was particularly anxious to go to 
Egypt at the time he was refused per- 
mission to land, and he did not think 
that Mr. Blunt sustained any serious 
amount of inconvenience. A gross in- 
dignity, however, was put upon him, 
simply because he had told the truth ; 
and the matter threw a flood of light 
on what was going on in that country. 
It showed that they were in Egypt for 
nothing more than to bolster up a sys- 
tem of cruelty and oppression, and to 
stifle freedom of opinion. Unless the 
Government could give a better reason 
than they had yet given for this extra- 
ordinary proceeding, as explained in the 
Papers laid before the House, he should 
certainly feel disposed to move the re- 
duction of the Vote in order to see whe- 
ther the Committee would be inclined 
to join him in protesting against the 
odious, dangerous, and unjust policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
encouraging in Egypt. He should like 
very much to hear what the Government 
would have to say in defence of the ex- 
traordinary course they had taken. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that he was, on the whole, glad 
that his hon. Friend had called atten- 
tion to this subject, because it would 
enable him to bring out the real facts 
of the matter. Hon. Members would 
probably have read the Papers which 
had been presented, and he wished 
they could have been presented sooner ; 
but, owing to want of time, it had been 
impossible. It would at once be seen 
that the whole of the question lay ina 
nutshell. As to the main facts, there 
was no dispute. His hon. Friend said 
humorously that Mr. Blunt had been 
refused permission to land in Egypt, 
because on his former visit he had been 
in the habit of sitting up late at night ; 
but that it was owing to the hospitality 
kindly extended to him by the members 
of Her Majesty’s Mission, and that sit- 
ting up late at night under such circum- 
stances was not likely to do much harm. 
But he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
could not help thinking the Committee 
would see, on reading the Papers, that 
that humorous version of Mr. Blunt’s 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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proceedings was scarcely borne out. The 
whole case, in reality, turned on two 
things—in the first place, on the right 
of the Egyptian Government; and, 
secondly, on the facts stated in the 
letter of Cherif Pasha to Sir Evelyn 
Baring on the 8th of October. As to 
the right of the Egyptian Government, 
and the legal aspect of the case, there 
could be no doubt at all. It was a mat- 
ter of the right of self-preservation, which 
all Governments at times were obliged to 
exercise in periods of great difficulty. 
Occasionally, the exercise of a strict 
legal right did appear to interfere with 
that complete liberty which, as a rule, it 
was the desire of every civilized State to 
extend, not only to its own subjects, but 
to those of other nations. Mr. Blunt, 
exercising his rights, which nobody 
would question, some time ago did 
take a leading part in Egyptian affairs ; 
but, having chosen to take a certain 
line, he must also take the con- 
sequences. Mr. Blunt, to use an old 
proverb, could not claim to “eat his 
loaf and to have it also.”” He could not 
claim to express opinions hostile to the 
Egyptian Government, or to conspire 
against them, and then claim their assent 
and protecticn. Mr. Blunt claimed that 
those who had been in active rebellion 
against the Government were in reality 
patriots, whose names were held in 
honour by the country, and when they 
entered into a conspiracy against a Go- 
vernment of which they disapproved, 
he seemed to imagine that they ought 
to be protected by that Government. 
Now, it was necessary to take a clear 
line in a question of that kind; no man 
could be on both sides. He could not 
claim the protection of the Government, 
and also to be allowed to enter into 
agreements and conspiracies against 
it. His hon. Friend said that Mr. 
Blunt did admit one charge, and the 
admission was an exceedingly important 
one—namely, that, while in Egypt, Mr. 
Blunt did attempt to disseminate ideas 
which nobody could deny were hostile 
to the existence of the Government of 
that country. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked where that admission was to be 
found ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, it was what the hon. Baronet had 
said himself. His hon. Friend had con- 
troverted Paragraphs 1, 2, 8,4 and 5 
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in Cherif Pasha’s letter; but, on re- 
ferring to the last paragraph, he had 
understood him to say that Mr. Blunt did 
not dispute the allegation contained in it. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON explained 
that what he had said was this. That 
Mr. Blunt distinctly denied having tried 
to disseminate ideas in favour of the 
foundation of an Arab Empire; but 
what he did not deny was that he had 
spoken of the imbecility of the Egyptian 
Government. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that was Mr. Blunt’s way of putting 
it; but his hon. Friend would be aware 
that when a gentleman of Mr. Blunt’s 
great talent and ability, with excessively 
strong and decided opinions, went about 
and was constantly denouncing the im- 
becility of the Government, he was not, 
perhaps, very far off from desiring to 
put something in the place of that Go- 
vernment. ‘They all knew that Mr. 
Blunt had hostile ideas with regard to 
the Government of Egypt, which he had 
urged with very great ability, and 
therefore it seemed to him (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) that his hon. Friend’s 
admission on behalf of Mr. Blunt covered 
what he had said. He thought it must 
be acknowledged that the statements 
made by Cherif Pasha in regard to Mr. 
Blunt were justified. Under those cir- 
circumstances, all he had to examine 
was the further question—what were 
the rights of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in the matter? It was the 
right which every Government was 
bound occasionally to consider — the 
right of saying under what conditions 
strangers or foreigners should be ad- 
mitted into the country. In this case, 
the Egyptian Government came to the 
conclusion that it was dangerous to the 
security of the State, and the peace and 
maintenance of public order, to allow 
Mr. Blunt to remain in Egypt, and ac- 
cordingly they proceeded to take the 
steps which his hon. Friend had de- 
scribed, and which the Committee would 
find detailed at full length in the Papers. 
The only step which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment took, as distinguished from 
that of the Egyptian Government, was 
to refuse to interfere. He would ask 


hon. Members to ask themselves this 
uestion—whether, considering that the 
gyptian Government was not only a 
friendly Government, but a Government 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
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pledged in a particular degree to main- 
tain, it would have been right for Her 
Majesty’s Government to intervene? It 
must be clearly understood that the 
steps against Mr. Blunt were not taken 
at the instigation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but that they were taken by 
the Egyptian Government on their own 
responsibility; and that the only step 
which Her Majesty’s Government took 
was to refuse, when appealed to, to 
interfere. His hon. Friend had quoted 
from the letter of Cherif Pasha of 
October 8; but the case did not rest 
simply upon the statement of Cherif 
Pasha, whom some persons might 
imagine to take an unfavourable view 
of the proceedings of Mr. Blunt, 
owing to Mr. Blunt’s knowledge of the 
affairs of Egypt in past years; but 
when Nubar Pasha came into Office 
without any prejudice upon the ques- 
tion, and was appealed to, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Blunt, who thought he 
would reverse the order of Cherif Pasha, 
Nubar Pasha, so far from reversing it, 
confirmed it. Therefore, when hon. 
Members found two Ministers of the 
ability of Cherif Pasha and Nubar 
Pasha agreeing in the same policy, it 
would be hard to say that their well- 
considered verdict was wrong, and that 
they were not justified in thinking that 
the continued presence of Mr. Blunt in 
Egypt was a source of danger. These 
were the whole facts on which this con- 
troversy had turned. As he had already 
said, the facts were very few, and the 
whole matter lay in a nutshell. He 
thought the Committee would be of 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Government 
had exercised a wise.discretion in not 
interfering in the matter. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not know what the opinion 
was of hon. Members who sat imme- 
diately behind the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as their opinions were gene- 
rally made for them ; but he was satis- 
fied that hon. Members who sat below 
the Gangway would be of opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
exercised an unwise discretion in the 
extraordinary tyrannical and unjust 
course they had adopted. There was a 
most curious incident in connection with 
this visit of Mr. Blunt to Egypt—far 
more curious than the general public 
had any idea of. If hon. Members 
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would turn to page 9 of the Papers laid 
upon the Table, they would find a letter 
from Mr. Blunt to Earl Granville, dated 
the Ist of May. At the bottom of that 
page, in the third paragraph from the 
bottom, he would invite the attention of 
the noble Lord to a passage in which 
Mr. Blunt made these remarks— 


“‘ Having abandoned all active interest in 
Egyptian politics, I was encouraged last Sep- 
tember, in the highest official quarter, again to 
visit Egypt, with a view to consulting with Sir 
Evelyn Baring as to a possible development 
there of English policy.”’ 

He (Lord Randolph Churchill) thought 
that passage would provide a much 
better elucidation of this unfortunate 
occurrence than that which the noble 
Lord had endeavoured to give. Many 
hon. Members would be aware that Mr. 
Blunt had strong views of the revolu- 
tion brought about by Arabi and of the 
future of Egypt. Probably, few Mem- 


bers would be found who would agree 
with him upon those points; but he did 
not think there was a man in the House 
who would be prepared to say that Mr. 
Blunt was not a gentleman of the 
highest honour and integrity, although 
he had come prominently before the 


public in relation to Egyptian affairs. 
Although Mr. Blunt held strong opi- 
nions, and did not hesitate to put them 
forward in the strongest possible man- 
ner, no one, not even an official of the 
Government, had ever questioned or 
treated with suspicion his integrity, 
veracity, or high honour. Therefore, 
when he saw a statement of that kind 
in the Papers laid before the House, 
that Mr. Blunt had abandoned all active 
interest in Egyptian politics, and had 
been encouraged last September, in the 
highest official quarter, again to visit 
Egypt, with a view to ‘consulting with 
Sir Evelyn Baring as to a possible de- 
velopment there of English policy, he 
had thought it right to put himself in 
communication with Mr. Blunt, in order 
to ascertain what was the explanation of 
that passage. Mr. Blunt informed him 
that he was visited in September last by 
a gentleman, notoriously enjoying the 
friendship and the confidence of the 
Prime Minister—Mr. Knowles, the editor 
of The Nineteenth Century. That gentle- 
man informed Mr. Blunt that the mo- 
ment was well chosen for his again re- 
visiting Egypt. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) did not vouch for these state- 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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ments himself; but Mr. Blunt made 
them, and nobody yet had questioned 
the honour or veracity of Mr. Blunt; 
and he {Lord Randolph Churchill) 
thought the case was of such a nature 
that it ought to be put before the House 
of Commons. Mr. Blunt stated that 
Mr. Knowles went to him, and sug- 
gested that the moment was auspicious 
for again revisiting Egypt, with a view 
of ascertaining whether there was any 
probability of the revival of the Na- 
tional Party, and whether there was 
any probability of arranging some 
method by which Arabi Pasha might 
be restored to his native land. In the 
interview, as Mr. Blunt states, Mr. 
Knowles made a very free use of the 
Prime Minister’s name. [Mr. Gurap- 
STONE dissented.] He had no doubt 
that if the Prime Minister would get up 
at the Table and deny that statement, the 
Committee would accept his denial ; but, 
according to the representation of Mr. 
Blunt, Mr. Knowles made a very free 
use ofthe Prime Miuister’s name. Was 
that so? {Mr. Guapsrone dissented. } 
Mr. Knowles would not have thought 
proper to make a direct use of the Prime 
Minister’s name without direct authority, 
and Mr. Knowles was a gentleman who 
worthily enjoyed the friendship of the 
Prime Minister, and would not be pre- 
sumed to use the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman withoutauthority. Mr. Blunt, 
who was an enthusiast, took fire at that 
suggestion that there was a chance 
of the National Party in Egypt being 
recognized by the English Government, 
and he placed himself in communica- 
tion with no less a person than the 
Prime Minister’s Private Secretary, Mr. 
Hamilton. Mr. Blunt communicated to 
Mr. Hamilton what had passed between 
himself and Mr. Knowles. He stated 
to Mr. Hamilton that he was encouraged 
by what had reached him to make a 
journey to Egypt on his way to India, 
and he communicated fully to Mr. 
Hamilton the exact steps he meant to 
take when he got to Egypt, and the 
parties with whom he intended to com- 
municate when he arrived there. If he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) recollected 
rightly, Mr. Blunt had two interviews 
with Mr. Hamilton some time before he 
started, and unless the Prime Minister 
contradicted him, he should decline alto- 
gether to believe that Mr. Hamilton, 
who, as everybody knew, was one of the 
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most excellent and intelligent Private 
Secretaries any Minister ever had the 
good fortune to possess, did not commu- 
nicate to the Prime Minister the result 
of those interviews, knowing well, for a 
long time, what great interest the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken in the affairs 
of Egypt. Mr. Blunt alleged that he 
never saw the Prime Minister himself. 
He started on his tour in the month of 
September, and at that time the Prime 
Minister was taking that little yachting 
voyage to Copenhagen, which all re- 
membered. The day before Mr. Blunt 
left for Egypt, he received a letter from 
Mr. Hamilton, begging him to call upon 
him. Therefore, Mr. Hamilton, know- 
ing that Mr. Blunt was going to Egypt, 
sent forMr. Blunt to call and see him 
before he went. Mr. Blunt proceeded 
to Downing Street, where he found Mr. 
Hamilton installed in the Prime Mi- 
nister’s apartment, and exercising, no 
doubt, more or less Ministerial autho- 
rity. Mr. Hamilton questioned Mr. 
Blunt very closely as to the proceedings 
which he intended to take, and gave 
him to understand that he would be 
favourably received in Egypt by Sir 
Evelyn Baring. Mr. Hamilton acquainted 
himself with the whole of Mr. Blunt’s 
proposals, for Mr. Blunt was not the 
man to keep anything back, and Mr. 
Blunt then took a farewell of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and departed for Egypt, feeling cer- 
tain that Mr. Hamilton must have com- 
municated all that had passed to the 
Prime Minister. Ifthere had been any- 
thing very objectionable in the course 
Mr. Blunt proposed to pursue, he felt 
certain the Prime Minister, either then 
and there, or immediately afterwards, the 
moment he heard of the contemplated 
proceeding, would have undeceived Mr. 
Blunt in the strongest possible manner. 
But nothing of the kind took place, and, 
from that day until the day Mr. Blunt 
was forbidden to land in Egypt, no'line, 
word, or communication of any sort 
reached him. Was it probable, then, 
that the Prime Minister was not aware 
of Mr. Blunt’s journey to Egypt, or 
that he disapproved of it? Mr. Blunt 
having arrived at Cairo, at once waited 
upon Sir Evelyn Baring, and, as hon. 
Members opposite who were not parti- 
cularly prejudiced in favour of English 
officials in Egypt might imagine, Sir 
Evelyn Baring was horrified at Mr. 
Blunt’s presence and Mr. Blunt’s pro- 
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posals. He did not sympathize with 
them at all; he put his foot down upon 
Mr. Blunt at once, and declined to give 
him any assistance of any shape or kind. 
So much was this the case, that Sir 
Evelyn Baring actually refused to get 
permission for Mr. Blunt to visit a gen- 
tleman who was confined in prison in 
Cairo, not upon any charge, but simply 
upon suspicion. Mr. Blunt asked Sir 
Evelyn Baring to procure him permis- 
sion to visit this gentleman, and Sir 
Evelyn Baring peremptorily refused. 
There was hardly a country in the world 
in which such a course would have been 
taken in reference to a prisoner confined 
only on suspicion, against whom no 
charge had been brought. In any other 
country such a man would have been 
allowed to see his friends ; but in Egypt, 
under the wise and enlightened Admi- 
nistration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
political prisoners did not possess that 
advantage, and therefore the Represen- 
tative of the British Government re- 
fused permission in Egypt for Mr. Blunt 
to visit a friend who happened to be 
confined in prison. Mr. Blunt, how- 
ever, saw other friends in Cairo, and 
ascertained that there was no danger 
whatever at that moment of any move- 
ment being made in favour of the Na- 
tional Party, or even of the admission 
of the idea that there was a National 
Party, and, least of all, that there was 
any feeling in favour of the restoration 
of Arabi Pasha. Having ascertained 
that through his friends, and without 
any proceeding which partook cf the 
nature of conspiracy, Mr. Blunt left 
Egypt for India, having nothing more 
todo. He had gone to Cairo and seen 
these gentlemen. His journey to Cairo 
had been suggested in the highest offi- 
cial quarters. He had done nothing 
wrong. He had asked to see a gentle- 
man who was in prison. He had been 
rudely refused permission, and he then 
reverted to his original idea of proceed- 
ing to India, and of abandoning Egyp- 
tian affairs altogether. While in India, 
Mr. Blunt received an intimation that 
he would not be allowed to land in 
Egypt on his return. Now, that was 
very hard treatment indeed, whether 
the person subjected to it was an Eng- 
lishman, a Frenchman, a German, an 
Italian, or the subject of any other 
country. Surely, it was a hard measure 
of justice to prevent a man from land- 
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ing in Egypt against whom no charge 
whatever had been brought. The hard- 
ship and injustice of it became far 

eater, however, when they consi- 
ered the circumstances under which 
Mr. Blunt went to Egypt, and his 
conduct while there. He came now 
to the conduct of Cherif Pasha. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
had informed the Committee that Cherif 
Pasha had acted upon his own motion. 
No doubt, the noble Lord fully believed 
that that was so. Very likely the noble 
Lord only believed the information 
furnished to him from certain sources 
in Egypt; but he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) took leave to disbelieve that 
statement altogether, and to repudiate it 
as utterly worthless. The Government 
of Cherif Pasha had no existence except 
through the action of Sir Evelyn Baring, 
and nothing would induce him (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) to believe that 
Cherif Pasha, of his own motion, dared 
to forbid the landing of a British sub- 
ject in Egypt. The idea was too ridi- 
culous to be stated except in the House 
of Commons. It was said that Cherif 
Pasha took this course of his own 
motion, and that he said the return of 
Mr. Blunt to Egypt would be fatal to 
the Government. The charges made by 
Cherif Pasha against Mr. Blunt were 
extremely amusing. Among otherthings, 
he said that Mr. Blunt employed him- 
self in starting a newspaper, the in- 
tended object of which was to create 
popularity for Arabi, and to weaken the 
authority of the Khedive. That was the 
first charge. But why was a newspaper 
started in Cairo to create popularity for 
Arabi to be prohibited, while the pro- 
prietor of a scurrilous journal called 
The Bosphore Egyptien was allowed 
week by week to appearin Cairo? The 
reason was that Zhe Bosphore Egyptien 
was kept up in the interest of the French 
Consul (M. Barriére), and was directed 
to oppose the best English interests. 
For that reason Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were very bold in dealing with a 
British subject, while they displayed 
the utmost timidity where the interests 
of a Foreign Power were concerned. 
At all events, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had adopted a very different policy 
in regard to Zhe Bosphore Egyptien 
from that which they had adopted in 
the case of Mr. Blunt. So much for 
the newspaper question ; but he thought 
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it was a point upon which the noble 
Lord ought to give an explanation to the 
Committee, to show why there,was one 
measure of justice for a Frenchman and 
another for an Englishman. There had 
been some talk about stopping The 
Bosphore Egyptien; but it had, never- 
theless, been allowed to goon. Cherif 
Pasha proceeded, in his charges against 
Mr. Blunt, to say— 

‘* You are further aware, my dear Minister, 
of the ideas he tried to disseminate in the coun- 
try with regard to the foundation of an Arab 
Empire, and the imbecility of the present sys- 
tem of government.” 


It would be perceived that Mr. Blunt’s 
great crime lay in the last sentence—the 
ideas Mr. Blunt tried to disseminate in 
regard to the imbecility of the present 
system of government, and that was the 
reason why Mr. Blunt was to be kept 
out of Egypt. He wanted to know why 
The Times Correspondent had not also 
been turned out, because ever since the 
Egyptian troubles begun he had sounded 
one trumpet only—namely, the imbecility 
of the Government, Native and British, 
unable to decide which was the most 
imbecile. The imbecility of the Govern- 
ment was not only the talk of the 
Bazaar, but of everybody in Egypt, the 
burden of the song in which every 
foreigner, high and low and rich and 
poor, joined. All coneurred that it was 
impossible to produce anything except 
in the shape of disunion. Why was every- 
body allowed to talk about the imbecility 
of the Government of Egypt, while Mr. 
Blunt, who went out in a blameless and 
harmless capacity, was to be the one 
exception to the rule, and not to be 
allowed to criticize a solitary act of the 
Government? Mr. Blunt, a British 
subject, had been forbidden by Sir 
Evelyn Baring to land in Egypt, because 
he had expressed a strong opinion as to 
imbecility of the Native Government. 
Surely this was a nice state of things, 
under a Liberal British Government and 
a Liberal Prime Minister. Cherif Pasha 
says— 

‘‘ We feel ourselves all the more justified in 
acting thus in the present case, because, thanks 
to the calm which has fallen upon ail minds, 
and to the perfect tranquillity which reigns 
throughout the country, His Highness intends 
to order the immediate suppression of the Spe- 
cial Commissions and of the Court Martial at 
Alexandria, in order thus to enter upon an era 
of peace and coneord.” 


Mr. Blunt was kept out of Egypt in 
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order that he might not interfere with 
the calm which had fallen upon all 
minds, and the perfect tranquillity which 
reigned throughout the country, in 
order that an era of peace and con- 
cord might be inaugurated. That was 
in the month of October. Three months 
later, Cherif Pasha and all his tribe 
were kicked out of Egypt by Sir Evelyn 
Baring in order to preserve the tran- 
quillity which reigned throughout the 
country, and the era of peace and con- 
cord which had been entered into. The 
Prime Minister, to use his own pictu- 
resque language, said that he had 
shattered the Native Government. But 
it was in order that the Native Govern- 
ment should not be shattered that Mr. 
Blunt was prevented from landing in 
Egypt. So much, then, for Cherif 
Pasha. He now came to Nubar Pasha. 
The noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State made a great point of the action 
of Nubar Pasha. He said that not only 
Cherif Pasha, but Nubar Pasha, a new 
man, had adopted the same course of 
action in regard to Mr. Blunt. But why 
was Nubar Pasha put into the Govern- 
ment at Cairo? It was solely because 
he was likely to be a passive instrument 
in the hands of Sir Evelyn Baring. 
Cherif Pasha had at times displayed a 
little tendency to insubordination and to 
independent opinions. Cherif Pasha 
was therefore dismissed. As to the 
statement that he had kept Mr. Blunt 
out of Egypt of his own motion, there 
might just be a possible scintilla of truth 
attached to it; but with Nubar Pasha 
there was no possibility of that. Nubar 
Pasha only excluded Mr. Blunt from 
Egypt in response to the demand of Sir 
Evelyn Baring. Sir Evelyn Baring wrote 
to Nubar Pasha to know if he shared 
the views in regard to Mr. Blunt enter- 
tained by his Predecessor. Nubar 
Pasha knew what the views of Cherif 
Pasha were; but he knew also how he 
had come into Office, and he was not 
likely to express any disagreement with 
Sir Evelyn Baring. Therefore, he wrote 
to say that he fully concurred in the 
views of Cherif Pasha. He wrote to 
Sir Evelyn Baring— 

“T have to inform you, M. le Ministre, that 
the Government of His Highness find themselves 
obliged, to their great regret, to adhere, as con- 


cerns Mr. Blunt, to the decision formerly 
arrived at by His Excellency Cherif Pasha.” 
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the Under Secretary of State that that 
made the case worse against Mr. Blunt, 
that argument was really worth nothing 
at all. The only complaint was that Mr. 
Blunt had been unfairly and unjustly 
excluded from Egypt. He had already 
pointed out that there was nothing in 
the circumstances of Mr. Blunt’s case to 
justify his exclusion, and that if there 
were circumstances about Mr. Blunt’s 
visit which did justify it, the same mea- 
sure ought to be applied to hundreds of 
other persons who were at the present 
moment in Cairo. The real fact was— 
and it was the explanation of the whole 
matter—that Mr. Blunt had property in 
Egypt which he had held for some time, 
and the Egyptian Government had taken 
advantage of his absence to plunder it. 
They had made exorbitant demands 
upon him for Land Tax and other 
matters, amounting to £105, hoping, no 
doubt, that in Mr. Blunt’s absence the 
matter could not be attended to, and 
that they would be enabled to retaliate 
upon Mr. Blunt by seizing his property. 
Fortunately, Mr. Blunt had a friend in 
Cairo who settled the demand. But 
would it be believed that, owing to the 
action of Sir Evelyn Baring, Cherif 
Pasha, and Nubar Pasha, Mr. Blunt 
was not only unable to land at Suez, but 
he was forbidden to see his agent from 
Cairo who had been looking after his 
|property. He was forbidden to land by 
the British Agent, although he had gone 
to Cairo originally, under the sincere 
belief that he was acting with the know- 
ledge and approval of the Prime Mi- 
nister himself. Mr. Blunt did no harm 
in Cairo. He left Cairo, abandoning all 
his ideas, and on his return, thanks to 
the discourtesy of Sir Evelyn Baring, he 
was forbidden by a low official—the 
lowest official who could be possibly 
found to do the work—in the rudest 
manner, to land, and Mr. Beaman, his 
agent, was prevented from going on 
board the vessel to communicate with 
him. In Mr. Blunt’s letter to Earl 
Granville, he positively stated that 
pressure was put on Mr. Beaman to pre- 
vent his meeting Mr. Blunt on board the 
China. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
What is the date? 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
replied that Mr. Blunt’s letter was dated 
May the Ist. He knew that Sir Evelyn 





As to the statement of the noble Lord 
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aware, no pressure had been put on Mr. 
Beaman to prevent his meeting Mr. 
Blunt on board the China; but the fact 
remained that Mr. Beaman was pre- 
vented from seeing Mr. Blunt, and as 
the people at Cairo only acted on the 
authority of Sir Evelyn Baring, he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) declined to 
accept the disclaimer of Sir Evelyn 
Baring in a matter of thiskind. It was 
a matter which ought to receive the 
direct attention of the House of Com- 
mons, in order to decide whether Her 
Majesty’s subjects had a right to go to 
Egypt. If all persons who were distaste- 
ful to the Egyptian Government were to 
be excluded from that country he did not 
know where the matter would end. He 
knew of no country where such an arbi- 
trary course had been adopted except 
Russia. [An hon. Memper: And Ire- 
land.| He did not know that it was the 
case in Ireland; but Russia was, he 
thought, the only country in which such 
a thing could occur. He believed there 
were people who had been kicked out of 
Russia; but it must be borne in mind 
that this course was taken in Egypt 
in an era of peace and concord, with 
perfect tranquillity reigning throughout 
the country. In order to show how low 
and miserable a thing a British sub- 
ject was, it was only necessary to 
refer to the treatment accorded by 
the Egyptian Government to Mr. Wil- 
frid Blunt. He thought that Mr. Blunt 
was entitled to ample reparation at 
the hands of the Egyptian Government 
~ the injury which had been done to 


m 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
that the facts of this case were very re- 
markable. Without exaggerating them, 
what were they? Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
was a well-known gentleman, who had 
taken a great interest in Egyptian 

litics, and who had certain views of 

is own in regard to them. Mr. Blunt 
had always stated those views in this 
country. He went to Ceylon to visit 
Arabi and other exiles, and he was then 
told that he would not be allowed to 
return to Egypt. That decision was 
taken, not by the desire of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, but by that of Cherif Pasha, 
and it was subsequently confirmed by 
that of Nubar Pasha. It came, there- 
fore, practically to this—if they examined 
the charges it would be seen that no 
overt act was complained of on the part 


Lord Randolph Churchtli 
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of Mr. Blunt. No doubt, spies acccom- 
panied him, who watched him during 
the night, and told absurd stories of his 
having been seen talking to certain 
people ; but if hon. Members would care- 
fully examine thé despatches they would 
see that the real reason why Mr. Blunt 
was not permitted to land in Egypt again 
was on account of the views he had ex- 
pressed in his writings in this country in 
regard to Egyptian policy. What did 
it amount to? We had really spent a 
large amount of money for the benefit 
of Egypt; and we had, therefore, a dis- 
tinct interest in the good government of 
the country. If a Frenchman, or a Ger- 
man, or an Austrian were to go to 
Egypt, was it pretended for a moment 
that the Egyptian Government would 
have ventured to prevent him from 
landing in consequence of anything he 
might have written in regard to Egypt 
in his own country, or because he had 
been to Ceylon and had visited Arabi? 
Therefore, it came to this—that from 
the mere fact of our spending money in 
Egypt, and having an Army there, any 
Austrian, Frenchman, or German might 
land, but an Englishman could not land, 
unless he was in accord with the Egyp- 
tian Government as to the way in which 
the Government should be carried on in 
that country. If he were to go there 
during the Recess, with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson)—[An hon. Memser: Go.] 
‘*Go,” said the hon. Member; but they 
could not go. If they did, they would 
certainly be stopped at once. There was 
nothing Mr. Blunt had said which he 
and his hon. Friend had not said, and 
they had even said much more. But if 
they went to Egypt it would only be to 
find spies put upon them and to get in 
difficulties with the Government. Thou- 
sands of persons in this country enter- 
tained the same views as Mr. Blunt. 
There was one thing he should like to 
know definitely. It was no use talking 
about the authority of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment. It was the authority of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Nothing could 
be done without our authority; and he 
wished to know if it had come to this 
pass in Egypt—that every Englishman 
was to be stopped from landing whose 
views did not tally with those of some 
Nubar or Cherif or other Pasha, who 
was the dummy, for the time being, of 
the English Government ? 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had asked himself, while listening to 
the debate, whether some hon. Members 
who had spoken regarded with proper 
weight the condition of things in Egypt, 
and had any real desire to ameliorate 
the condition of that country? If the 
House of Commons was to be deluded 
by the speeches to which they had 
just listened they would imagine that 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, as an Englishman, 
was one of the most harmless persons 
possible. Whatever the views of Mr. 
Blunt might be—and to some extent 
he had always shared them—{ Cries of 
‘“‘Oh!”] Yes; he had certainly shared 
the desire of Mr. Blunt for the ad- 
vancement of the Native cause in 
Egypt; but he had never been able to 
associate himself with the means Mr. 
Blunt had adopted in carrying them 
out. [An hon. Memper: What means ? | 
If hon. Gentlemen would allow him to 

roceed he would endeavour to make 
his statement as short and as succinct as 
he could. Mr. Blunt’s great offence 
was this—that his policy had not suc- 
ceeded, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had determined not to adopt 
it; but, on the contrary, had decided 
to maintain the authority of the 
present Khedive, and to assist him 
in fulfilling his duties towards Egypt. 
The Khedive had shown courage that 
would have been remarkable in any 
man, but which was peculiar in an 
Egyptian. He was accused by Mr. 
Blunt of many shocking crimes—crimes 
which would have disgraced a common 
malefactor. It was Mr. Blunt who in- 
stigated the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
in bringing forward charges against 
the Khedive in that House, which he 
had utterly failed to prove. [Cries of 
‘‘No!”] He appealed to the conscience 
of the nation and to the good sense of 
the House of Commons, who had come 
to the conclusiop that the noble Lord’s 
statements were reckless and without 
foundation. Well, the noble Lord, hav- 
ing been instigated by Mr. Blunt to 
make these statements, now came for- 
ward in the House of Commons and 
spoke of Mr. Blunt as though he were a 
person who could do no mischief, and 
who desired to do no mischief in Egypt. 
Mr. Blunt’s presence in Egypt at a mo- 
ment when he was returning from a visit 
to Arabi Pasha in Ceylon could do no- 
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thing but injury to the cause of order in 
Egypt. The Egyptians could never be 
relieved from oppression by putting them 
in opposition to the governing power 
of the country. No doubt, they had 
been oppressed ; but they would not 
continue to be oppressed as soon as 
there was a capable Government estab- 
lished in the country. [ Jronical cheers. | 
Surely the efforts of the present Govern- 
ment were directed towards the estab- 
lishment of good order and freedom in 
the country. It was all very well for 
hon. Members, some of whom had never 
visited Egypt, to make a jest of this 
statement ; but nations like Egypt were 
not to be compelled into freedom all at 
once. Even some Members of the House 
of Commons, at a critical moment, 
did not always know how to act 
with complete propriety. He could 
only trust that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would interrupt everybody, 
whoever he might be, who endeavoured 
to disseminate opinions which they re- 
garded as inimical to the good govern- 
ment of Egypt; and he hoped that fur- 
ther experience would teach even Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons that 
well-regulated liberty depended on the 
observance of good temper. He trusted 
that, in the present state of affairs in 
Egypt, having at heart the good of the 
Egyptian people as well as any hon. 
Member of that House, the Home Go- 
vernment would assist the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in keeping out of the country, 
at the present moment, all those who 
wished to depose the Khedive. [Cries 
of “Oh!” 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
did not think the circumstance whether 
Cherif Pasha or Nubar Pasha was the 
real agent in the matter was a feature 
which called for the judgment of the 
House. The responsibility would have 
been the same, and the course pursued 
would have been quite as justitiable, if 
Sir Evelyn Baring himself, as the chief 
power in Egypt, had, for reasons best 
known to himself, pronounced that Mr. 
Blunt was a dangerous British subject, 
who had once been admitted into Egypt, 
but who ought to be excluded in future. 
For the very reason that English in- 
terests were paramount and must be 
regarded, Sir Evelyn Baring might, 
under certain circumstances, have been 
justified in excluding him. At the same 
time, he could not help thinking that 
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a grave indignity had been inflicted upon 
fi dae te its interests in exclud- 
ing an Englishman in the position of 
Mr. Blunt from Egypt at the mere bid- 
ding of Cherif Pasha or Nubar Pasha, 
when such a course would never have 
been dreamt of in the case of any per- 
son entitled to the protection of the 
French or German Government. He 
could not undertake to pronounce an 
opinion whether Mr. Blunt ought to be 
excluded from Egypt. If he were a bad 
subject ; if he were engaged in fostering 
rebellion ; if he were acting contrary to 
the policy of the nation which was pro- 
tecting Egypt, he admitted that under 
such circumstances it would be justifiable 
to exclude Mr. Blunt, but not upon the 
fiction of putting forward creatures such 
as Cherif Pasha and Nubar Pasha must 
be conceded to be to bear the responsi- 
bility. He held it to bea serious matter, 
and contrary not only to British but to 
International Law, that any nation, with- 
out assigning a good and proper cause, 
should endeavour to prevent a British 
subject passing along the high road of the 
world from calling atany particular place. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After the re- 
ference which has been made to me by 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill), I feel 
it incumbent on me to say a few words. 
The noble Lord appears to have been 
led into some error. He thinks that 
Mr. Blunt ought not to have been ex- 
cluded from Egypt, and he further 
thinks it a peculiar hardship that Mr. 
Blunt should have been excluded from 
Egypt considering the circumstances 
under which he went there, those circum- 
stances, according to the noble Lord, 
being that the journey was suggested 
by Mr. Knowles, who is a gentleman 
well known to me, who possesses my 
confidence, and, therefore, that the visit 
of Mr. Blunt to Egypt had my approval. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I said that it raised a presumption. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
now says that the circumstances raised 
that presumption. The noble Lord con- 
nects my name with that of Mr. Knowles, 
and says that Mr. Knowles led Mr. 
Blunt to believe that the journey which 
he recommended would command my 
approval. Now, so far as Mr. Knowles 
is concerned, I have had some pleasant 
intercourse with him, and I hope, under 
favourable circumstances, to have some 
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more. I am not at all ashamed of the 
association with Mr. Knowles in which 
the noble Lord places me; but any ac- 
count of Mr. Knowles is idle without 
mentioning the fact that he is editor of 
The Nineteenth Century, and heisno doubt 
wise, being editor of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, to make the most of that position. 
Indeed, he is the editor of it from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot. 
In every day, and in every hour of his 
life, whenever you find that Mr. Knowles 
has had an interview with—be it Mr. 
Blunt or anybody else—you may rely 
upon it that the upshot and aim of that 
interview are wholly The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. I may tell the noble Lord a little 
more. If Mr. Blunt had gone to Egypt 
and had satisfactorily executed his pur- 
pose, and returned to this country, Mr. 
Knowles would have gone to him and 
said that nothing could be more interest- 
ing than an article by Mr. Blunt in Zhe 
Nineteenth Century. That isthe full ex- 
planation of the course taken by Mr. 
Knowles. At one time I used to see a 
great deal of Mr. Knowles; but since I 
came into Office my opportunities have 
been very limited indeed, and I do not 
recollect to have exchanged any opinions 
on Egypt with Mr. Knowles, except, 
perhaps, a few words of the very slight- 
est importance. I now turn to a more 
personal matter. As regards Mr. 
Hamilton, the question is rather more 
serious, for Mr. Hamilton is not the 
editor of a magazine, and he has no 
purely literary purpose in view. I am 
very glad that the noble Lord, in re- 
ferring to Mr. Hamilton, did justice to 
his character as a Private Secretary, 
and to his claims, which cannot be too 
highly estimated, upon my gratitude for 
the services he has rendered to me. It 
is merely a question of memory between 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Blunt; and al- 
though we may presume that both gen- 
tlemen are incapable of the slightest 
wilful misrepresentation, there is a fun- 
damental difference in the account they 
give. I havein my hand a little me- 
morandum which Mr. Hamilton wrote 
for me on this subject a couple of months 
ago ; but I never read it until within the 
last few weeks, when I learned that Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Blunt had been 
friends. I will not say that they are not 
personal friends now, but they had been 
personal friends; and Mr. Hamilton, 
considering the part Mr. Blunt had taken 
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in Egypt, discontinued, not in an un- 
friendly, butin aconventional manner, his 
intercourse with Mr. Blunt when the 
difficulties in connection with that coun- 
try arose. He writes as follows -— 

‘«T heard that he was going abroad, and as I 
had purposely avoided seeing anything of him 
for a year I felt some reproach to myself that 
he should go away‘again without my'saying good 
bye to him, and I therefore wrote to say that I 
should like to shake him by the hand before he 
left England.” 


Therefore, according to Mr. Hamilton, 
this interview was simply an act of 
friendly courtesy and a kind of reparation 
for the absence of an intercourse which 
had been more frequent, and the entire 
suspension of which might appear to be 
an unkind act. He says that he never 
heard of the story about the intended 
visit of Mr. Blunt to Arabi until Mr. 
Knowles mentioned it. Mr. Hamilton 
then goes on to deal with the story that 
he discussed the projeets of Mr. Blunt 
with regard to Arabi. He says that he 
does not believe they were ever made 
known to him until two or three days 
before his memorandum was written. 
He then goes on to speak of the inter- 
view to which the noble Lord has re- 
ferred. He observes that Mr. Blunt 
freely admits that he was deceived about 
me, and Mr. Hamilton says— 

‘“‘“My own distinct recollection is that our 
short parting conversation was limited to friendly 
conventionalities. This accords with the line I 
have invariably pursued with regard to him 
ever since the Egyptian War—namely, that the 
vexed question of Egypt was to be avoided be- 
tween us, especially as our previous communi- 
cations had been liable to be misunderstood.”’ 


The noble Lord will, therefore, see that 
Mr. Hamilton’s recollection of the nature 
of his communications with Mr. Blunt is 
utterly at variance with that of Mr. 
Blunt. I now come to the suggestion 
that Mr. Hamilton made an important 
communication tome. Mr. Hamilton’s 
recollection and my own are that he 
never made any communication to me 
whatever on the subject of Mr. Blunt’s 
visit to Egypt. So much for that vexed 
question. With regard to the subject 
in dispute, there are two matters at 
issue. One is whether Mr. Blunt should 
have been admitted into Egypt, and the 
other is, who is responsible for his ex- 
clusion? In my opinion, although I am 
extremely sorry that any restriction 
should be placed upon the free move- 
ment of any of my fellow-countrymen, 
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it was perfectly justifiable to exclude 
Mr. Blunt from Egypt under the cireum- 
stances of the case. I have no char 
to make against Mr. Blunt; but I fully 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for the County of Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), when he says that he shares 
Mr. Blunt’s views to a certain extent, 
inasmuch as he heartily desires the 
maintenance of national feelings in 
Egypt, and has always been disposed to 
do the best in his power to assist them. 
But Mr. Blunt had relations with Arabi, 
and assumed to be cognizant of Arabi’s 
movements, which undoubtedly made it 
inexpedient, on public grounds, until 
Egypt was again restored to its normal 
condition, that he should visit Egypt 
again. Therefore, while fully agreeing, 
much as I regret the necessity, in the 
reasonableness of Mr. Blunt’s exclusion, 
I have no motive whatever for casting 
the responsibility upon the Egyptian 
Government; and I am disposed to say 
that we accept the responsibility of this 
exclusion, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, as much as if our 
responsibility was direct and immediate. 
That, I think, is quite clearly under- 
stood; not that I have any charge to 
make against Mr. Blunt, but because we 
are bound to have regard to the nation- 
ality of Egypt, and to the restoration of 
the authority of the Khedive. Having 
said this much, I must now say a few 
words with respect to the tone which has 
been adopted in this debate in reference 
to the Egyptian Government. When 
my hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) spoke of the Go- 
vernment of Egypt as in any sense a 
reality, he was met with scoffs and jeers 
by the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) and 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett). 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
neither scoffed nor jeered. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The jeers came from the other side. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
really moves with such rapidity that at 
my period of life I am unable to follow 
him. Those jeers were in perfect con- 
formity with the views which I know 
prevail in certain parts of this House, 
and they excited no surprise whatever 
on my part. Those jeers are perfectly 
natural when they come from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and they embrace a desire 
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to prove the utter nullity of any autho- 
rity now exercised by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, with a view to the putting 
forward of that which they really desire 
—namely, the establishment of British 
dominion in Egypt. That is perfectly 
intelligible, and I quite understand all 
those jeers. I fully accept them, coming 
from that quarter. They are impartial 
in their nature. There is a motive 
power in them which is aimed at the 
realization of certain views. But the 
noble Lord just now observed, and ob- 
served with perfect truth, that the jeers 
were not confined to that side of the 
House. I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) joined in those 
jeers; and I wish to say a serious word 
to my hon. Friends. Do they wish to 
realize the prospect of the establishment 
of British dominion in Egypt? [Sir 
Wirrip Lawson: No.|] They do not. 
Then I will only tell them that the words 
they use, and the jeers they make use 
of, apply with all the force they possess 
towards the establishment of that state 
of things. I have ventured to express 
that opinion before to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). And having some means of 
forming a judgment, I tell him now, 
from this Bench, that those who desire 
the establishment of British dominion in 
Egypt have no more effective ally than 
hon. Members who scoff and jeer the 
statement of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), 
when he says that he desires the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Egyptian 
Government, and to see it converted into 
a reality. It is known to the House, 
and I freely admit that the position of 
England in Egypt at this moment, and 
the heavy responsibilities with which 
she is charged, have required, in our 
view, that we should assert a title to in- 
terpose in matters connected with the 
government of Egypt where we consider 
it absolutely necessary in the circum- 
stances in which we stand. But that is 
not the annihilation of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment. I admit it freely, that if we 
were acting in a spirit of disparagement 
towards the Egyptian Government, and 
- that if our object was to undermine their 
credit and dignity, it would be in our 
power to doso. But what we seek is to 
limit our power of interference; and, 
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therefore, I own, it is a matter of grief 
and astonishment to me, whatever may 
be the indications which come from other 
quarters of the House, to hear from 
Gentlemen like my hon. Friends the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), who profess 
—and I must believe in the sincerity of 
their professions, notwithstanding ap- 
pearances and the danger of what they 
say and do in this House—to entertain 
a desire that the practical domination of 
England shall not become permanent in 
Egypt — it is a matter of grief and 
astonishment to me to hear the jeers 
with which they greeted the remarks of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry). I have thought 
it necessary to say this, because it is 
with us a sacred duty to respect, as far 
as the necessities of our position will 
permit, the independence and dignity of 
the Khedive. I admit that it is a quali- 
fied independence, and that every oppor- 
tunity is taken for disparaging that in- 
dependence; but, still, I affirm that our 
sole purpose is to maintain that inde- 
pendence and dignity as far as it is in 
our power to permit of their being main- 
tained. And I must say that we are 
entitled to look for assistance, and not 
discouragement, in the prosecution of 
that object, from my hon. Friends the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), and those 
who think with them on this and other 
matters, who have at all times professed 
a warm desire, under the circumstances 
which have heretofore existed, to limit 
the scope of English intervention, and 
to shorten its duration. I may assure 
them that they can only accomplish that 
purpose by endeavouring to cherish and 
foster something like liberty of action 
on the part of the Khedive, and I con- 
fess that I should have expected support 
and encouragement in that work from 
that quarter of the House, rather than 
derision and jeers. 

Lorp RANDOLPH (;CHURCHILL: 
I hope I may be allowed to say a few 
words by way of explanation. I stated, 
in the first instance, that I did not put 
forward the statements of Mr. Blunt as 
my own. I never have doneso. I said 
that I was here to state Mr. Blunt’s case 
as well as I could; but I never intended 
to put it forward as myown, But there 
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appeared to me to be nothing at all im- 
probable in the idea that Mr. Blunt’s 
case was correct as it had been given to 
me, because everybody knows that the 
sympathies of the Prime Minister are in 
favour of freedom of nationality ; and it 
occurred to me that as Mr. Blunt went 
out to Egypt at a very difficult moment 
indeed, it was not improbable that the 
Prime Minister, acting as another great 
man once acted before—Louis X V.— 
was really bent upon carrying on a little 
diplomacy on his own account, unknown 
to Sir Evelyn Baring or Earl Granville. 
I was certain that his opinions were on 
the side of the National Party, and I 
thought I might support them by trying 
to take a step in the same direction. 
The right hon. Gentleman has rebuked 
me for having laughed at the idea of 
the existence of Native government in 
Egypt. He said that it was only 
natural that I should receive such an 
idea with jeers. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will forgive me, the jeers came 
from his own side of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg the neble 
Lord’s pardon. I said it would be 
natural that jeers should come from cer- 
tain quarters of the House; but I think 
I admitted that they came from this side 
also. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Personally, I have never said a word in 
favour of the annexation of Egypt, and 
if I have lately advocated- the extension 
of British power in Egypt, it was 
because I thought that it was only by 
such means that a real National Govern- 
ment could ever be established. I think 
that annexation is to be avoided by 
every possible means, and I have always 
hesitated to recommend it; but, at the 
same time, I have considered it my duty 
to place the interests of the Egyptian 
people far and beyond those of the 
Egyptian Government. These have 
been my views ever since the Egyptian 
difficulty began. The Prime Minister, 
I noticed, did not defend the exclusion 
of Mr. Blunt from Egypt, the special 
feature of that exclusion being the 
difference of treatment meted out to Mr. 
Blunt to that meted out to French 
officials, or the subjects of any other 
nation. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: As every- 
thing that is said by an Englishman in 
reference to Egypt is liable to be misin- 
terpreted, I want to make one matter 
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quite clear. It is only a small point. 
What I said in regard to the B seve 
against Mr. Blunt, of having interviews 
with the rebels, which were prolonged 
far into the night, was that the only 
time he was up late at night was an 
occasion when he was dining with the 
attachés of the British Embassy at a 
table d’héte. Upon another point the 
charges brought against Arabi are cer- 
tainly not true. He has been charged 
in this House of having been guilty of 
the massacres at Alexandria; but when 
an inquiry was made the Government 
officials wrote home to say that a very 
good case for defence might be made 
out. But now, when the Government of 
Egypt is attacked, no inquiry into the 
charges made agaiust the Khedive dare 
be made. I must say that I regret the 
course taken by the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), in bringing up the communi- 
cations of Mr. Blunt with Mr. Hamilton, 
because I do not think they have any 
bearing upon the real question at all. 
What I wish to say is this—that the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
has put the question upon a very serious 
footing. He said distinctly that Mr. 
Blunt, having been opposed to the 
Government of Egypt, and having been 
a friend of Arabi, and having expressed 
strong opinions, must take the conse- 
quence of those opinions. The Prime 
Minister appears to take the same line, 
because he has endorsed the opinions of 
my hon. Friend near me, the despot 
from Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), who 
says boldly and plainly that we ought 
to trample out everything that is antago- 
nistic to the Government of Egypt. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I did 
not say anything of the kind. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Well, 
then, what was it that my hon. Friend 
did say ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: What I 
said was, that in the interest of those 
who were charged with the Government 
of Egypt, I desired to keep out a man 
whose policy had utterly failed, and 
whose return would simply lead to 
further difficulties and complications. 
For that reason, I objected to the re- 
opening by Mr. Blunt of questions that 
have been settled. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Exactly 
so; keep all the opposition out. Any- 
body who happens to hold an opinion 
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which is opposed to that of the reigning 
Government is to be kept out. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: No. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Well, it 
amounts to that, and I am surprised to 
find hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench quarrelling with me 
for contesting the views of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) on that matter. In 
bygone times we used to hear something 
of the Civis Romanus sum doctrine. We 
hear very little about it now. What 
has become of it? I have been very 
much abused for the opinions I presume 
to entertain; but I think there is enough 
of the Civis Romanus about me to con- 
vince me that I should not be allowed to 
land in Egypt as long as I presume to 
hold opinions contrary to those of the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
and the Prime Minister. I am sorry 
that I shall feel compelled to take the 
opinion of the Committee on this matter. 

hat I want to know is, whether people 
are to be excluded from any country in 
which we possess influence, and by our 
own act, simply because they hold 
opinions contrary to those of the reign- 
ing Government? It seems to me thatif 
we endorse that view it may become a 
very serious matter, and that everyone 
who dares to say a word in favour of a 
poor, suffering, down-trodden, and op- 
pressed people may find himself perse- 
cuted in consequence. For these reasons 
I beg to move that the Vote be reduced 
by the sum of £100. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose to Order. He 
had given Notice of his intention to move 
the omission of an item of £7,000; and 
he wished to know how the proposal of 
the hon. Baronet would affect that 
Motion? He was sure the hon. Baronet 
had no desire to shut out any subsequent 
discussion; and the point of Order he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) wished to raise was 
that the hon. Member might be propos- 
ing a Motion which would interfere with 
the further discussion of the Vote upon 
important and substantive matters. He 
(Mr. O’Donnell) had himself given 
Notice of his intention to move the 
omission of a certain item in the Vote ; 
but the hon. Baronet now proposed 
to reduce it by a much less sum; and 
he wished to ascertain whether, under 
the circumstances, the proposition of 
the hon. Baronet would have prece- 
dence ? 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: What is the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet ? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: What I 
intended to propose was the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £100; but it 
was simply with the object of taking a 
Division. If in consequence of that 
Motion the hon. Gentleman will be pre- 
cluded from taking a Division upon any 
more important question, I should be 
very sorry to stand in his way, and I 
will withdraw my Motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I think 
I am entitled to ask my hon. Friend 
why he proposes this particular reduc- 
tion, or whether his real reason in 
abandoning it is that he thinks the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) would not 
back him up? 

Stmr WILFRID LAWSON : I have no 
reason to suppose that the noble Lord 
would not back me up. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question 
is— 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £157,975, (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £35,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for the Ex- 
penses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Mis- 
sions Abroad.”’ 


Mr. O’DONNELL: I should like to 
know, Sir Arthur Otway, what your 
ruling is on the point of Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have no ruling 
to give. I understand that the hon. 
Baronet has withdrawn his Motion. 

Mr. BOURKE: There is one ques- 
tion of great importance which I desire 
to mention—namely, the legal aspect of 
the question in regard to the right of 
excluding a subject of Her Majesty 
from the dominions of a friendly Power. 
Some of the Great Powers have always 
asserted diplomatically their right to 
exclude particular individuals even when 
the exclusion has been applied to a 
British subject. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that this very point did arise in 
Sir Evelyn Baring’s mind, because he 
says, on the 13th of October, that he 
is— 

“ Doubtful both as to the precise powers pos- 
sessed by the Egyptian Government to prevent 
him (Mr. Wilfrid Blunt) landing, and as to the 
modus operandi which should be adopted in the 
event of your Lordship agreeing with me that 
he should not be allowed to land. Can the 
Egyptian Government, acting through its own 


officers, prevent an English subject from land- 
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ing in Egypt, or must they act through the 
Consular authorities ?’’ 

Nubar Pasha seems to have declined to 
express an opinion, probably because he 
felt a doubt as to his legal position; and, 
therefore, Sir Evelyn Baring referred 
the matter to Her Majesty’s Government 
at home. Now, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never replied to the legal 
question which was raised by Sir Evelyn 
Baring; but by not interfering and acting 
as they have done they have given their 
sanction, as it were, to the principle 
adopted by the Egyptian Government, 
without absolutely expressing any opi- 
nion for or against its legality. Con- 
sidering the position of all British sub- 
jects, not only in Egypt, butin all parts 
of the world, I think it is very desirable 
indeed that the Law Officers of the 
Crown should give us an opinion as to 
the legality of the position taken up by 
the Egyptian Government with respect 
to the exclusion of Mr. Blunt. I have 
no doubt whatever that this exclusion 
of Mr. Blunt will be used as a precedent 
in the future ; and I look upon the con- 
sequences, therefore, with great appre- 
hension, when British subjects hereafter 
find themselves excluded from a country, 
as they sometimes are, by an arbitrary 
Government. My own impression is 
that the course which has been taken in 
this case is likely to injure our diplo- 
macy very much, and to be used as a 
precedent against us in future. It be- 
comes all the more important when we 
know that the case has occurred in refer- 
ence to Egypt, where we all know that 
the Egyptian Government is acting 
practically under the authority of the 
British Government. And, further, the 
position taken by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is fortified by the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter has himself taken over the whole of 
the responsibility, and that the high 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
will be quoted in future wherever a 
British subject is excluded on account 
of some supposed political offence. 
Under such circumstances, I should like 
to know what is the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown upon the subject, 
and whether, in their opinion, the Law 
Officers of the Crown have acted upon 
their strict rights; if so, what is the 
authority upon which they acted; and, 
if they have not acted upon any strict 
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Her Majesty’s Government sanctioning 
the proceeding in any way whatever? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Of course, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot interfere in 
the internal affairs of a foreign country ; 
and, whatever the law of that country 
may be, so long as it is applied equally 
to all foreigners this country would not 
eomplain. But if a subject of this coun- 
try were refused arbitrarily, and without 
any sufficient reason or cause, admission 
to any foreign country, and a complaint 
were made to the Government in that 
sense, the Government would make a 
complaint in the proper quarter ; but if 
they came to the conclusion that the 
foreign country had acted with good 
faith, and had applied the law in it 
generally and without any regard toa 
particular person, then Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot scrutinize too mi- 
nutely the reasons which led that Go- 
vernment to carry the law into opera- 
tion. Therefore, all we ask is that 
foreign countries should not arbitrarily, 
and without any foundation, treat the 
subject of one country differently from 
that of another. Therefore, it is clear 
that in this case the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have not acted arbitrarily and 
without sufficient cause. The reasons 
which have been given by Nubar Pasha 
for the exclusion of Mr. Blunt are reasons 
sufficient to justify the English Govern- 
ment in saying they could not interfere 
with the exercise of their discretion in 
the matter. If no sufficient reason had 
been given, on the other hand, and if 
the Egyptian Government had said that 
they would not admit a person without 
giving any reason whatever for so doing, 
the English Government would have 
been placed in a different position, and 
the matter would then be one for serious 
consideration. I may mention, how- 
ever, that this case does not stand alone. 
A similar course to that which has been 
pursued in the case of Mr. Blunt has 
been taken with regard to a French 
subject in reference to whose movements 
the Egyptian Government felt called 
upon to interfere. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
When and where? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): My noble Friend will 
give the details. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
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wished to join the Mahdi, but who was 
prevented from doing so by the Egyp- 
tian Government, who interfered with his 
movements in a manner which was cer- 
tainly quite as liable to excite observa- 
tion as anything that has been done in 
the case of Mr. Blunt. The occasion of 
the interference was when the move- 
ments of Mr. O’Kelly were attracting 
some attention in the House. I was 
asked a Question about it at the time, 
and I stated that this French gentleman 
—a newspaper Correspondent—was pro- 
posing to accompany Mr. O’Kelly when 
he was stopped. Only to-day I stated, 
in reply to a Question that the Egyptian 
law, which enables foreigners to act in 
a certain manner in reference to news- 
paper articles, was being seriously con- 
sidered with a view to its alteration. 
The whole condition of the Press Law in 
Egypt has attracted the attention of the 
Egyptian Government; and a Circular 
upon the subject has, I believe, been 
addressed to the European Powers. No 
doubt this has been the result of the 
impunity which has hitherto enabled 
foreigners to set at defiance the remon- 
strances of the Executive Government. 

Mr. M‘OOAN said, he thought the 
memory of the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State was at fault when he 
described the case of the French Cor- 
respondent as one which was analogous 
to that of Mr. Blunt. It was the case of 
a newspaper Correspondent who desired 
to join the Mahdi in company with Mr. 
O’Kelly. The Egyptian Government 
stopped both of them, but did not expel 
either from Egypt. Consequently there 
was no parallel whatever between the 
two cases. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan) had anticipated a remark 
which he was about to make. It was per- 
fectly certain that there was only the most 
remote analogy between the case of the 
stopping of Mr. O’Kelly and the French 
Correspondent at Dongola, and that of 
Mr. Blunt. The Government, in this 
instance, had placed themselves in a 
thoroughly ridiculous position. It was 
evident, from the statements of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill)—statements which 
had been made with great force and 
truth—that the treatment of Mr. O’Kelly 
and the Frenchman bore no comparison 
with that of Mr. Blunt by Sir Evelyn 
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Baring and the Egyptian Government. 
There was nothing novel, however, in 
the facts which had been adduced. Par- 
liament was accustomed to see British 
subjects insulted and trampled on, their 
interests despised, their rights set at 
defiance ; while foreign subjects, backed 
up by their own Governments, were 
allowed any amount of immunity. He 
wished, however, to call the attention of 
the Committee to the remarkable in- 
consistency of the statement of the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
informed the Committee that Mr. Blunt 
was stopped because his entry into 
Egypt would be dangerous to the order 
and peace of that country. He (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) desired to say, in the 
first place, lest the few remarks he had 
to make might be misunderstood, that he 
was not a believer in Mr. Blunt’s views 
with regard to Egyptian policy. He 
thought the noble Lord had well de- 
scribed the views of that gentleman as 
those of a sentimentalist and an en- 
thusiast; well meaning, no doubt, but 
mistaken in their aims. But when the 
Prime Minister gave, as a reason for the 
interference with the movements of a 
British subject in Egypt, that that inter- 
ference was necessary for the protection 
and safety of the country, he would ask 
them why on earth they had been so un- 
willing to send a telegram to that gallant 
and unfortunate officer, General Hicks, 
forbidding him to proceed? Such a des- 
patch would have had the effect of saving 
that officer and his army of 13,000 men, 
and an immense amount of subsequent 
ruin and bloodshed. [A Jlaugh.] The 
Prime Minister laughed. He did not 
know why the right hon. Gentleman 
should laugh. Perhaps he was about to 
repeat the statement he had made once 
before, in reply to the Leader of the Op- 
position, that he had heard enough of 
General Hicks. It was perfectly no- 
torious that if that unfortunate officer 
had acted upon his own views, he 
would not have started upon his ill-fated 
expedition ; and a single telegram sent 
to Egypt by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would have stopped him, with the result 
of saving his life, and securing the 
safety of the 13,000 men who accom- 
panied him. Therefore, he (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) said that to defend the 
action of the Government in the case of 
Mr. Blunt upox the necessities of Egypt, 


and to refuse intervention on the same’ 
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ground in the case of General Hicks, 
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was a contradiction of terms. He had 
placed a Motion on the Paper for the 
reduction of the salary of Sir Evelyn 
Baring. It had been his intention, 
upon that Motion, to have entered, with 
some detail, into the policy pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government under the 
advice of Sir Evelyn Baring; but the 
statements which had been made that 
night in regard to another debate, that 
was to take place shortly, would prevent 
him from carrying out his original in- 
tention. He thought, however, that he 
might fairly complain of the want of 
consideration the Prime Minister had 
shown in this matter towards some Mem- 
bers of the}House. He had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he did not think 
it would be better to postpone this de- 
bate until Tuesday, and to bring it for- 
ward then upon the Diplomatic Vote ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman gave no 
hint that the Vote was to be taken before 
the debate came off. It was with great 
personal inconvenience that he had been 
able to be present that day, and he had 
pressed for an answer so that the incon- 
venience to which he had referred might 
have been avoided; but the Prime 
Minister gave the House no intimation 
whatever that an important Vote relating 
to Egypt was to be taken on Tuesday. 


This had caused considerable inconve-- 


nience not only to himself (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett), but to other hon. Members. 
Perhaps that might be a matter of con- 
gratulation for the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but, heretofore, the Government 
had been accustomed to consider the 
feelings and convenience of the House 
generally. For some time the Prime 
Minister had been pressed to fix de- 
finitely the day on which the Diplomatic 
Vote would be taken; but he had avoided 
doing so. There was now only one 
statement which, in view of the debate 
to-morrow, he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
would make in regard to that part of 
the Vote which applied to the salary of 
Sir Evelyn Baring, and that was that 
the policy which that gentleman had re- 
commended to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been, in the main, singularly 
unfortunate. It was owing to his 
advice that the Prime Minister had been 
led to make his extraordinary statement 
at the Guildhall last year that our 
Forces in Egypt were to be reduced ; that 
Cairo was to be evacuated, and that 
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orders to that effect had already gone 
forth. It was unnecessary to remind 
the Committee how very far from being 
carried into effect that statement was at 
the present moment. He believed that 
Sir Evelyn Baring was largely respon- 
sible for the existing state of affairs in 
Egypt, and for the enforced evacuation 
of the Soudan, which took place in No- 
vember and December last. One word 
of justice to Cherif Pasha. He had 
been attacked by the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) as being incapable 
of giving any advice that was contrary 
to the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In that assertion the noble Lord 
did Cherif Pasha great injustice, because 
Cherif Pasha had shown himself not only 
willing to act contrary to the advice of the 
British Government, but he had actually 
resigned his high Office of Prime Minis- 
ter of Egypt, rather than carry out the 
orders of Her Majesty’s Government. 
His last words were— 

“ Nothing shall ever induce me to abandon 
the Soudan to the misery of the Madhi’s rule. 
Time and posterity will judge between me and 
Mr. Gladstone.”’ 

This policy of evacuation, which Sir 
Evelyn Baring had recommended in 
December last, had caused untold misery 
to hundreds of thousands of human 
beings; it had caused the loss of some 
30,000 lives, and the expenditure of 
millions of money, and which, so far as 
they could see, only represented the be- 
ginning of a new epoch of bloodshed 
and expenditure with regard to the 
Soudan. The announcement made on 
Saturday last showed that the Govern- 
ment had not advanced one stage to- 
wards that end which they professed 
themselves so anxious to achieve — 
namely, the restoration of order in Egypt 
and the evacuation of the country. 
Although they were now, through the 
collapse of the Conference, able to con- 
gratulate the Ministry and the country 
on the failure of the most mischievous 
proposals ever made by a British 
Government, they could not, at the 
same time, free the Ministry from 
responsibility for the advice which 
had led to those misfortunes. He 
thought there was ample justification 
for moving the reduction of the Vote by 
the amount of a portion of Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s salary, although he admitted 
that there would be far more justifica- 
tion for moving a reduction in respect 
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of the incomes of the Ministers them- 
selves. Sir Evelyn Baring had in this 
matter played only a subordinate part, 
taking his cue from Downing Street. 
He had not dared to initiate that inde- 
pendent policy which ought to have 
commended itself to his judgment. There 
was evidence in the Papers that Sir 
Evelyn Baring recommended that an 
expedition should be sent to relieve Ge- 
neral Gordon as early as March last, 
although he had previously written 
against it. The chief charge against Sir 
Evelyn Baring was, as he had pointed 
out, that he took his cue from Downing 
Street. Finally, he asked the Committee 
to consider the extraordinary reasons 
given to them for not despatching an 
expedition to the relief of General 
Gordon. In drawing attention to this 
point, as he had already stated, as there 
was to be a debate on Egyptian affairs, 
he did not intend to go into the ques- 
tion at large. The reasons, or rather 
the excuses, put forward by the Govern- 
ment for not taking action in this matter 
were so unworthy, and he ventured to 
say so discreditable, that they deserved 
special attention from hon. Members. 
The statement had been made by seve- 
ral Ministers that General Gordon had, 
at a certain moment, changed his policy, 
and that he had developed a policy of 

oing out of his way to attack the Mahdi. 
Fro (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) admitted 
that it might have been wiser if Gene- 
ral Gordon had concealed his intention in 
those periphrastic mystifications which 
the Government so well knew how to em- 
ploy for the purpose of concealing their 
meaning; but General Gordon was a 
soldier, and said exactly what he meant. 
That phrase ‘‘smash up the Mahdi” 
meant nothing that was not necessary, 
in his judgment, to be done for the 
peace of Egypt. General Gordon, for ob- 
vious reasons, actually tolerated slavery; 
he waited till he was besieged in Khar- 
toum until he took any measures of force. 
To say that he had changed his policy or 
attitude was a gross injustice to General 
Gordon and a perversion of his mean- 
ing. He asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what else they were doing but en- 
deavouring to smash up the Mahdi’s 
followers? What were the British 
Forces doing at Wady Halfa and As- 
souan, and what were their officers at 
Suakin and other places doing, but 
smashing up the tribes which followed 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartleti 
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the Mahdi? He would not move the 
reduction of the Vote in view of the 
larger debate of to-morrow; but he 
hoped that Members who were anxious 
to begin to discuss the tactics of the 
Government with regard to General 
Gordon would not find that they had 
been deprived of the opportunity of 
doing so by the unsatisfactory way 
in which the Government had arranged 
the Business of the House. He 
trusted that the Prime Minister would 
bear in mind the statement made by him 
on Saturday, that the Vote for the relief 
of General Gordon and for the restora- 
tion of order in the Soudan would be 
put down for to-morrow. Theright hon. 
Gentleman had promised that a special 
Vote for General Gordon would be put 
on the Paper, distinct from any other 
Vote which the Government might have 
to bring forward, in order to pay for the 
destruction of property at Alexandria, 
or on account of the other blunders 
they made in Egypt upon that special 
Vote. He hoped that a clear statement 
would be made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to this question of relief or 
non-relief of General Gordon. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he was hardly disposed to sympathize 
with Mr. Blunt; but there were, no 
doubt, many Members of that House 
who would agree that his exclusion 
from Egypt was, at least, very extra- 
ordinary. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the Committee that some years 
ago Lord Palmerston introduced into 
the House a Bill called the Conspiracy 
Bill, which had for its object to obtain 
powers for excluding from this country 
persons deemed to be dangerous con- 
spirators. Now, the measure which had 
been adopted by the Government of the 
Khedive, and which had received the 
direct sanction of Her Maijesty’s Go- 
vernment, savoured of the nature of that 
Conspiracy Bill, because the worst that 
anyone had said of Mr. Blunt was that 
he was a person who was intriguing 
against the Government of the Khedive ; 
and for that reason he had been, no 
doubt, excluded from Egypt, not by the 
Government of the Khedive ; but by the 
direct action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He did not know whether any 
previous speaker had called attention 
to the details in the Papers laid upon 
the Table ; but they certainly seemed to 
be worthy of attention. If the Govern- 
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ment of the Khedive, considering that 
the action of Mr. Blunt was of a dan- 
gerous kind, had endeavoured to prevent 
him, by warning or otherwise, from 
coming back to Egypt, it would not 
have been open to them to take that 
step; and however much the Govern- 
ment of this country wished the exclu- 
sion of Mr. Blunt, they would have 
entered a protest against the action of 
the Egyptian Government. Sir Evelyn 
Baring, believing there was some ille- 
gality on the part of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, telegraphed to Earl Granville 
for instructions as to the course he was 
to take; and the answer which he re- 
ceived from the noble Earl was singu- 
larly diplomatic; it said nothing, but 
meant a great deal. ‘‘ You may ab- 
stain,’ said Earl Granville, ‘‘ from op- 
posing the action of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment;”’’ which was the same as 
saying—‘‘ We do not think you should 
sanction it; but we think you should 
take the responsibility of objecting to 
it.” But, after that, another despatch 
had been sent by Sir Evelyn Baring to 
Earl Granville, saying that he proposed 
to forward a copy of Nubar Pasha’s 
letter to Mr. Blunt, and should be glad 
to receive instructions as to whether the 
letter met with the approval of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Well, the answer 
to that was in terms equally extraordi- 
nary ; instead of replying that the action 
of Nubar Pasha was sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government, Earl Granville 
said—‘‘ Act as you propose in your tele- 
gram with regard to Mr. Blunt.” But, 
as a matter of fact, Sir Evelyn Baring 
had made no proposal at all with regard 
to Mr. Blunt. He would leave that 
matter to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. He maintained that this ques- 
tion was not merely one as to the exclu- 
sion of a British subject by the arbitrary 
act of a Foreign Government, an act 
which the Attorney General said was 
always to be regarded with the greatest 
suspicion, and to be guarded against 
with the greatest care—it was the exclu- 
sion of a British subject with the con- 
currence of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and as such the Committee ought to re- 
gard it. The position of the Govern- 


ment in this matter he held to be mis- 
chievous and absurd. He thought the 
case was even worse than that which he 
had brought forward in that House on 
a former occasion. 


This action of the 
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Government could only compare with 
their action in the case of the crew of 
the Nisero and with their abandonment 
of General Gordon. It appeared that 
the Government had failed to recognize 
the Constitutional principle that a British 
subject was entitled to the protection of 
the British Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked for some 
explanation of the law stated by the 
Attorney General with reference to the 
exclusion of Mr. Blunt from Egypt. He 
had always supposed that when a Go- 
vernment acted beyond the law it acted 
arbitrarily. That was precisely what 
the Egyptian Government had done in 
this case. But they had done more than 
that—they had acted directly contrary to 
the law. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asked, What law? The answer 
was the Capitulations. By the Capitu- 
lations every foreigner had a right to 
land in Egypt, to trade and live there, 
and to be judged by particular tribunals. 
Therefore, if this case had occurred to 
any other foreigner, that foreigner would 
only have had to go to his own Govern- 
ment and claim that they should inter- 
fere in his behalf in accordance with the 
Capitulations; and Mr. Blunt had just 
the same right as any other Englishman 
to go to the Foreign Office, and to ask 
why in his case the Capitulations were 
not to be enforced. Mr. Blunt had a 
Treaty and legal right to land in Egypt ; 
and when the Egyptian Government re- 
fused to allow him to do so, they acted 
contrary to law, and in an arbitrary 
manner. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he could speak 
with personal knowledge on this matter. 
He had a very intimate acquaintance 
with the Capitulations ; and he begged 
to say that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) was perfectly 
right in the statement he had just made. 
He knew that by the Capitulations which 
were in operation in both Turkey and 
Egypt any Englishman had full right to 
land in any part of the latter country, and 
to liveand trade there as long as he liked. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his statement had 
been that his recollection of the Capitu- 
lations was that every English subject 
observing the law of the country had a 
right to remain in the country. There- 
fore, if there were no objections to Mr. 
Blunt’s conduct, he would have a cause 
of complaint against the Egyptian Go- 
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vernment, which he could put forward 
through the Consul General in Egypt. 
But, as to whether Mr. Blunt had made 
any complaint, he knew nothing. Nor 
did he know whether there was sufficient 
ground for the exclusion of Mr. Blunt, 
although, as to the principle on which 
his right to land in Egypt rested, he 
thought there was no question what- 
ever. Sir Evelyn Baring had consulted 
Mr. Cookson, the man who in all Egypt 
was best qualified to advise on the sub- 
ject; and it was after Mr. Cookson’s 
advice had been received that Sir Evelyn 
Baring took the course which he had 
pursued. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not think it right that the 
Attorney General should hold up Mr. 
Cookson to cover his deficient knowledge 
of the law. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that Mr. Cookson had been con- 
sulted, and that there was no justification 
for saying that Mr. Cookson concurred in 
the view put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
and the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan). 

Mr. M‘COAN asked if the noble Lord 
would take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of saying that Mr. Cookson was 
of opinion that under the Capitulations 
Mr. Blunt was not entitled to land in 
Egypt? He had known that gentleman 
for many years at Constantinople; he 
knew the extent of his authority in a 
question of this kind; and while he 
might, without presumption, set his own 
experience against that of Mr. Cookson, 
he ventured to affirm that Mr. Cookson 
could never have advised that Mr. Blunt 
had not a right under the Capitulations 
to land and attend to his affairs in 
Egypt. If he could give such advice, 
he was little fit for the office of Consul 
and Judge. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he believed that Mr. Cookson had 
been consulted by Sir Evelyn Baring 
with regard to the subject generally. 
Similar powers to those exercised by 
the Egyptian Government it was well 
known had been exercised in Turkey, 
foreigners having been excluded from 
that country in exactly the same manner 
as Mr. Blunt had been excluded from 
Egypt. The position under the Capi- 
tulations was that certain rights were 
given to foreign subjects; but they 
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were contingent upon the rights not 
being abused. It was improbable that 
any Government would give a ge- 
neral power to foreigners to land and 
abuse their laws. No State could exist 
for any length of time with such a law 
in operation. There were in Egypt 
certain well-recognized rights of fo- 
reigners who enjoyed the benefit of the 
Capitulations, on condition that their 
privileges were not abused. If a man 
thought he had been unjustly treated 
he had a right to appeal to his Consul ; 
but the Consul was not under an obli- 
gation to extend his protection to fo- 
reigners who abused their rights. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that the case put 
by the noble Lord was that if a foreigner 
landed in Turkey or any other country 
and abused his privileges he was not 
entitled to protection from his Consul ; 
but that was not the case with Mr. 
Blunt, who had been prevented from land- 
ing, and had, therefore, had no oppor- 
tunity of abusing his privileges. There 
could have been no abuse of privileges 
by Mr. Blunt; and he gathered from 
the Papers that he was excluded from 
Egypt not on account of anything he 
had done there, but for something he 
had done in England. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, it 
could not have been clear that Mr. 
Blunt was properly excluded from Egypt, 
because Sir Evelyn Baring wrote to Earl 
Granville in these words— 

“Can the Egyptian Government, acting 

through its own officers, prevent an English 
subject landing in Egypt, or must they act 
through the Consular authorities ? I am unable 
here to obtain any satisfactory answer to this 
question, and I beg your Lordship will be so 
good as to furnish me with instructions as to 
how I am to act.” 
If the Capitulations were so clear, Sir 
Evelyn Baring would have been able to 
ascertain in Egypt whether Mr. Blunt 
could land or not. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I said Mr. Blunt had no right to plead 
the Capitulations when he had abused 
the privileges conferred upon foreigners 
under them. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the subject of Mr. Blunt’s 
exclusion from Egypt had been’ well 
threshed out; and, therefore, he would 
ask a question of the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on a subject 
of more importance. He referred to the 
Slave Trade in Egypt, and he asked the 
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noble Lord whether the execution of the 
Convention with regard to it was coming 
into effect on the 17th of August, 1884 ? 
He had already addressed a very plain 
question on this subject to the noble 
Lord; but the answer which he received 
had somewhat obscured the position. 
The proposition of the Earl of Dufferin 
not only declared that slavery should be 
prohibited, but that it should be al- 
together abolished. Sir Evelyn Baring 
was of a contrary opinion, and he ex- 
pressed himself to that effect in a des- 
patch which the noble Lord had referred 
to. But the question he had put to the 
noble Lord on a former occasion was as 
to whether it was intended by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to press upon the 
Khedive of Egypt to give effect not to 
the proposal of the Earl of Dufferin, to 
which Sir Evelyn Baring was unfavour- 
ably inclined, but to the original Con- 
vention now standing, and the Decree of 
the Egyptian Government, by which the 
trade in human beings would become 
unlawful, and prohibited under the se- 
verest penalties on the 17th of August, 
1884. He expressed an earnest hope 


which he gave to this inquiry, would 
not throw any doubt on the state in 
which the law in Egypt would be on 
that date in reference to slavery. He) 


hoped the noble Lord the Under Se- | 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs | 
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noble Lord if it was intended that the 
Convention and its Annexes would come 
into force in Egypt on the 17th of the 
present month; and if the Government 
were prepared to press the Khedive of 
Egypt to give full effect to the Conven- 
tion ? This was a question of the utmost 
importance in the interests of humanity ; 
by the Convention a great step was 
taken towards the abolition of slavery. 
They were now in a position to press 
the execution of the Convention upon 
the Khedive with greater authority and 
power than they would have been were 
they not in possession of the country ; 
and therefore he hoped the noble Lord 
would at once tell the Committee that 
his words were not intended to derogate 
the authority of this Convention. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the hon. Gentleman (Sir George Camp- 
bell) who had asked the question that 
night about the subject of slavery, and 
who had now re-introduced the subject, 
had done public service in bringing for- 
ward this great question of slavery in 
connection with Egypt; but if the hon. 
Gentleman expected that Her Majesty’s 
Government were going to do anything 
to diminish slavery in Egypt, or to do 
away with it altogether, he would be 
grievously disappointed. He would be 
put off with vague phrases and promises, 
He (Mr. Ashmead - Bartiett) thought 
the country would notice with surprise 


would be able to assure them that the | what he ventured to call the hypocrisy 
answer he had previously given did | of two of the Ministers of the Crown, 
not imply a doubt that the British |not in that House, who attended the 
Government would be less zealous than | great anti-slavery meeting at the Guild- 


they would have been if they had not|hall the other day, and made fine 


been in Egypt at all. He trusted thenoble 
Lord would be able to assure the Com- 
mittee that Her Majesty’s Government 
would impress on the Khedive of Egypt 
the obligation which rested on him, under 
the Decrees which would come into force 
on the 17th of the present month. Re- 
ferring to the subject, the Earl of 
Dufferin had stated that, with regard to 





speeches in favour of the abolition of 
slavery all over the world, while the Go- 
vernment had been doing their utmost 
to encourage slavery of the most cruel 
and abominable kind throughout the 
whole of the Soudan, and to tolerate it 
in Egypt. How many thousand persons 
had been subjected to cruel slavery and 
outrage in consequence of the conduct of 





Egypt Proper, under the Convention of | Her Majesty’s Government during the 
seven years ago, the selling of slaves| past two years? The noble Lord the 
from family to family would cease on| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
the 17th of August, 1884; and then, | Affairs might possibly say these were 
assuming, as a matter of course, that; vague observations; but he would 
the Convention would come into effect, | give the strongest possible proof that 
the Earl of Dufferin went on to say/the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
that we should press the Egyptian Go-| ment, with regard to Egypt and the 
vernment to inflict the heaviest pos-|Soudan, had promoted, and would 
sible punishment in case of a violation | continue to promote slavery, although 
of the Convention. He (Sir George | Earl Granville and the Earl of Derby 
Campbell) had only now to ask the attended the Guildhall meetings and 
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talked clap-trap about doing away with 
it. He would call attention to a despatch 
from General Gordon to Sir Evelyn, 
Baring. General Gordon was sent out 
to the Soudan with insufficient resources, | 
and it was no fault of his that he was | 
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expressed the opinion disputed by them. 
The Capitulation in question was re- 
newed, slightly modified, in the Treaty 
of the Dardanelles between this country 
and Turkey; and its very first Article 
was to the effect that every English 
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obliged to issue a Proclamation when he |merchant, and all other merchants sail- 


arrived in the Soudan, countenancing, | ing under the English flag, might freely 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, land, travel, or reside in any part of the 
the existing slavery in that country. | Ottoman Empire—of which Egypt was 
By their subsequent despatches and | still a Province—and, in the undis- 
policy, Her Majesty’s Government had | turbed possession of their privileges, 
shown most clearly that they endorsed | have full liberty to attend to their 
that action of General Gordon. General | affairs. He had merely contended that, 
Gordon, writing to Sir Evelyn Baring | according to the Capitulation quoted 
on the 21st of February, stated that, in| by the hon. Member for Northampton 
answering questions regarding the libe-|(Mr. Labouchere), Mr. Blunt had a 
ration of slaves, he had said that the |clear right to land in Egypt, and the 
Treaty of 1877 for its abolition could| Egyptian Government had no right 
not be carried out by him; and Sir | whatever to prevent his doing so. If 
Evelyn Baring, writing to Earl Granville|the words he had quoted from the 
on the same date, said— |text of the Capitulation had any 
“ It was obvious from the first that the revival | meaning at all, this was beyond argu- 
of slavery in the Soudan would be the result of | ment. 
the policy of abandonment.” | Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
That ge og of Sir Evelyn Baring | said, he did not wish to revive the con- 
was in the hands of Her Majesty’s|troversy about the Capitulations, but 
Government five months ago; but no | simply to say that it did not seem to him 
protest was made by the Government; /|that what the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
so that, in addition to all the other| M‘Coan) had just said proved the accu- 
human misery the Government had / racy of his former statements. The hon. 
caused, the revival of slavery was to! Gentleman had not attempted to answer 
be laid at their door. That was a fact| the arguments of the Attorney General 
which ought to be kept before the coun- | or himself (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
try as constantly as it could. The in-;—namely, that the Egyptian Govern- 
consistency, and he did not hesitate to| ment had rights which overrode the 
say the hypocrisy, of two Ministers of | rights given by the Capitulations, and 
the Crown, who were responsible for the | that a condition of the enjoyment of the 
revival of slavery, attending anti-slavery | privileges of the Capitulations was that 
meetings to denounce slavery, when they | foreigners enjoying them should not 
had not the slightest intention of doing | abuse them, and that if foreigners did 
away with it, warranted the strongest| abuse them they must take the conse- 
expressions of condemnation. It was quences. With regard to the question 
evident from the Blue Books, and what) raised by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
hon. Members knew of the policy of Her | caldy (Sir George Campbell), he could 
Majesty’s Government, that their Egyp-| only say that he could not understand 
tian policy had not only caused an im- that by his answer at Question time he 
mense expenditure of blood and trea-| could in any sense be understood as an- 
sure, but was leading to a revival of | nouncing on the part of Her Majesty’s 
this infamous traffic. 'Government any intention to recede 
Mr. M‘OOAN said, that as the noble | from supporting the rights which had 
Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) and | been given in regard to slavery by the 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Khedival Decree, which came into force 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) on the 17th of this month. Sir Evelyn 
had charged him with making reckless | Baring’s despatch, as he (Lord Edmond 
statements, he would ask the indulgence Fitzmaurice) understood it, was to the 
of the Committee while he vindicated effect that he did not make any express 
himself from the charge by reading from declaration to support the views of the 
Hertslett’s Treaties the actual text of the Earl of Dufferin. He (Lord Edmond 
Capitulation which settled the point, and Fitzmaurice) did not know that it was 
in full recollection of which he had absolutely necessary to indulge in any 
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such express declaration, while in regard 
to the positive statement, which he 
understood the hon. Member had found 
in the despatch, and which, to a certain 
extent, had disturbed his mind, all he 
could say was, speaking from recollec- 
tion, that there was nothing in the de- 
spatch at all to show that there was any 
desire oz intention to suspend the opera- 
tion of the Khedival Decree. All that 
Her Majesty’s Government could do was 
to impress on the Egyptian Government 
to do whatever was possible under the 
circumstances; and his hon. Friend might 
be perfectly certain that whatever could 
be done by the Government towards the 
abolition of slavery would be done. It 
was not likely that in the year that this 
country had been celebrating the jubilee 
of the abolition of slavery there would 
be any laxity on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in using whatever in- 
fluence they had upon Foreign and 
Colonial authorities to secure an aboli- 
tion of those practices, which were so 
repugnant to every Englishman, no 
matter to what Party he belonged. He 
could only express regret that upon such 
a question as this of slavery the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
was not able to resist the temptation to 
indulge in a violent attack on the Go- 
vernment. The hon. Gentleman had 
used the word “hypocrisy ” — [Mr. 
AsuMEAD - Bartiett: Hear, hear! |] — 
and now he cried ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ Surely, 
after all, the hon. Member must know 
that in regard to this question of slavery 
there was no division of Party at all; 
and when he accused the Government of 
hypocrisy in this matter—[ Mr. AsumEap- 
Bartiett: Two Ministers. |—well, two 
of the most important Ministers—Earl 
Granville and the Earl of Derby—he 
could not seriously mean what he said. 
Earl Granville and the Earl of Derby 
had both exerted themselves in every 
way to promote the abolition of slavery. 
If it were in Order for him so to do, he 
could with perfect ease show that during 
the time Earl Granville had presided at 
the Foreign Office, he had exerted him- 
self in the cause of the abolition of 
slavery in a way which entitled him to 
the gratitude of every man. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL explained 
that his mind was not at all disturbed 
by the despatch of Sir Evelyn Baring ; 
but it was disturbed by the answer 
which the noble Lord gave him earlier in 
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the evening ; and it was somewhat more 
disturbed by the observations the noble 
Lord had just addressed to the Oom- 
mittee. The Question he had asked was 
whether the Convention was to be put in 
force on the 17th of August or not, and 
the noble Lord had said Her Majesty’s 
Government would do the best they 
could in the matter; a plain answer was 
not returned to a plain question. He 
merely asked, and he hoped the noble 
Lord would answer him, ‘‘ Yes’ or 
‘* No,” was it or was it not the intention 
of the Government that the Convention 
solemnly entered into in 1877 was to 
come into force, as arranged, on the 17th 
of August ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The question is under the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished to 
take the advantage of this Vote to call 
attention to what he considered the sin- 
gular neglect of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the Ambassador of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Italy to safe- 
guard to the best of their ability the in- 
ternational rights of the Catholic sub- 
jects of Her Majesty involved in the 
unfounded spoliation of the Propaganda. 
Now, on a consideration of this question, 
they must bear in mind two very dif- 
ferent and distinct matters—namely, the 
position of the national Catholic institu- 
tions in Italy, and the position of the 
international Catholic institutions in 
Italy. Now, to take an example of the 
former, let them take at once, say, the 
monastic institutions established in Italy 
on Italian soil for the special service of 
Italian people, and supported and en- 
dowed out of Italian funds, and for local 
Italian objects. Like every Catholic, 
and he hoped like every honest man, no 
matter what his religious belief might 
be, he held that the confiscation of 
national religious institutions was none 
the less robbery though it might be done 
according to certain Parliamentary forms. 
With regard to the national Italian insti- 
tutions, hecould not help thinking thatthe 
way in which they had been robbed by 
the Italian Government was most un- 
justifiable and iniquitous in the extreme ; 
but the Catholic subjects of Her Majesty 
made no claim on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to interfere in respect to Italian 
national institutions, even though of a 
religious character. Their spoliation 
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shock to religion in Italy, and directed 
against religion at large; but they 
freely acknowledged that Catholics in 
England and Ireland and elsewhere 
throughout the British Empire had no 
claim upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to interfere for the protection of Italian 
Catholics on a question of Italian na- 
tional religious institutions; but it was 
an institution of a totally different de- 
scription which had been assailed by the 
Italian Government of late—it was an 
institution partaking of the international 
character of the Papacy which had been 
assailed. The institution of the Pro- 
paganda was not, and never had been, 
merely or mainly concerned with the 
Catholic religion in Italy and for 
Italians—it had been mainly concerned 
with the Catholic religion throughout 
the world, in the British Empire as 
much as elsewhere, and, in fact, in the 
British Empire more than in, perhaps, 
all the other nations of the world. It 
was an institution, in the first place, for 
promoting the missionary enterprize for 
the conversion of the heathen; and, in 
the second place, an institution for carry- 
ing on, and aiding the carrying on, the 
Catholic religion in all countries. Its 
funds had been supplied by the contri- 
butions of Catholics throughout the 
whole world, the endowments were 
formed, and the securities for their pro- 
ductive investment were taken and es- 
tablished entirely with a view to its in- 
ternational character. The Propaganda 
was founded, in a geographical sense, 
on Italian soil, which was now under the 
established Government of the Sardinian 
dynasty ; but the creation of a temporal 
Government in Italy in no way took 
away the international character of the 
great institution which long preceded 
the Sardinian dynasty in Italy. It was 
necessary for the world before the Sar- 
dinian dynasty was established, and it 
was just as necessary for the world to- 
day; it was an institution which in an 
especial degree concerned the Catholic 
subjects of Her Majesty in the British 
Empire, and that simply arose from the 
fact of the enormous Colonial Empire 
ruled by Her Majesty. Throughout 
India, throughout large portions of the 
British Empire, in consequence of the 
historic circumstances at home, millions 
of Catholics had been and were vastly 
dependent upon the discharge and full 
liberty of the teaching functions of their 
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Church—upon the complete liberty of 
the institution of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda. Now, the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore) 
brought this question forward in the 
House on two occasions in February 
last, and called the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the gravity of 
the proceedings that were about to take 
place in Italy; and, in reply, the Prime 
Minister expressed himself with a cer- 
tain amount of that large and copious 
language which, perhaps, was the most 
useful kind of language for giving ex- 
pression to opinions that, for one reason 
or another, it was not desirable too de- 
finitely to express. But, at any rate, one 
promise was made by the Premier on 
the 18th of February last—namely, that 
the British Ambassador in Italy would 
take every opportunity to maintain and 
support the claims of the Catholic sub- 
jects of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
that occasion, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that— 

‘Sir John Lumley will be instructed to use 
his good offices in the matter, in case he should 
see any opening for that purpose.”— (3 Han- 
sard, [284] 1200.) 

Whether openings for that purpose had 
occurred or not, there was issued the 
other day a Decree of the Italian High 
Court bringing the construction of the 
Propaganda under the ordinary law 
with regard to Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tions in Ireland. That Decree had been 
in operation ever since, and at any time 
since the British Government was aware 
of the strength of feeling of all Catholics 
on the subject the British Ambassador 
could and ought to have made serious 
representations on the matter. Instead 
of anyrepresentations having been made, 
the Premier to-day reiterated, but in a 
somewhat different form, the answer he 
gave last week, the gist of which was 
that the British Ambassador had, down 
to the present, done no single thing 
whatever towards safeguarding the 
rights of the Catholics at large, and of 
British Catholics in particular, on the 
international question of the interna- 
tional institution of the Propaganda. 
To-day the language of the Premier 
certainly displayed an improvement 
upon his former answers, because to- 
day he distinctly expressed the opinion 
that the whole question was an Italian 
legal question ; his answer implied that 
the whole importance of this institution 
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of universal Catholicism was dependent 
upon a private local law of one par- 
ticular nation — namely, the Italian 
nation. Why, following the view ex- 
pressed by the Premier to-day, if the 
Italian High Court chose to bring the 
Papacy itself, which was undoubtedly 
a Corporation sole, under the law re- 
garding Ecclesiastical Corporations in 
Italy they could do so. The would just 
have as much legal claim to come to an 
opinion of that sort with regard to the 
Papacy itself, as they would in regard to 
this necessary and inseparable portion 
of the Papacy, the institution of the 
Propaganda. The very first function of 
the Church was to teach all nations, and 
the College of the Propaganda was 
specially an institution for that uni- 
versal and world-wide purpose; and if 
the Italian High Court could do what 
it pleased with the College of the Pro- 
paganda, it could, with exactly as much 
legal right, declare that the Papacy was 
an Italian Corporation, that the Pope 
was an Italian Bishop, and the com- 
plaints of the Catholic subjects of Her 
Majesty, against even the most violent 
interference with the direct spiritual 
authority of the Pope, might be answered 
by some future Premier that that was 
an Italian legal question. That was the 
position against which Catholics pro- 
tested, and he begged to remind the 
Premier that there were no divided 
counsels in this matter amongst Catho- 
lics. The question had been raised by 
Catholic Members of the House, who 
sat amongst the usual supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and only a few 
days ago the Party who followed the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) passed, in the most emphatic 
and solemn way, a request to that hon. 
Member to bring forward this question 
on behalf of their Body; so, whether 
Catholic Members sat on the Opposition 
or the Ministerial side of the House, 
there was absolute unanimity upon the 
gravity of this question affecting Catho- 
lic interests throughout the British Em- 
pire. He (Mr. O’Donnell) quoted to- 
day from a despatch which, in reply to 
a Petition of the Vicar Apostolic at 
Gibraltar, was sent by the Earl of Kim- 
berley to the Governor at Gibraltar, on 
the 16th of January, 1871. Just before 
that date Rome had been seized by the 
Italian troops, and the Vicar Apostolic 
at Gibraltar had sent in a Petition to 
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Her Majesty’s Government for some 
assurance with regard to the freedom 
and security of the Papal functions. 
The Earl of Kimberley, in his reply, dis- 
tinctly acknowledged that— 

“The deep interest which is felt by many 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in the posi- 
tion of the Pope renders all that concerns his 
personal dignity, and independence, and free- 
dom to exercise his spiritual functions, fit sub- 
jects for the notice of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and they have not failed to take such 
steps as are in their power to afford to the Pope 
the means of security in case of need.” 


So far did Her Majesty’s Government 
go in 1871. It was impossible to con- 
ceive anything more essential to the 
freedom to exercise the Pope’s spiritual 
functions than the security of the Pro- 
paganda, and the declaration of the 
British Government in 1871 absolutely 
and entirely covered the security of the 
Propaganda. Now, only 13 years after 
that declaration contained in the de- 
spatch of the Earl of Kimberley, they 
had the Premier stating that this in- 
finitely grave question of the Propa- 
ganda was a mere Italian legal ques- 
tion; and, so far from there being any 
acknowledgment that it was a matter 
which required the notice of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, they were told that 
during all the months that had passed 
the British Government had not seen an 
opportunity for calling any attention 
whatever to the matter. Of course, he 
did not wish to use any language to 
which the Premier might reasonably 
object; he intended to confine himself 
strictly to exposing the important facts 
of the case. At the same time, there 
was a remarkable difference between 
the declaration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment 13 years ago, that everything 
affecting the freedom of the Pope to 
exercise his spiritual authority and 
functions was of the utmost concern to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and their 
present declaration that their Ambassa- 
dor had not found an opportunity of 
uttering even a word of protest in this 
most important matter of the Propa- 
ganda. ‘There was a vast and, appa- 
rently, inexplicable difference between 
the two declarations. He did not know 
whether that difference could be at all 
explained by the course recent delicate 
negotiations had taken. If he remem- 
bered aright, the Premier had admitted 
that the solitary European Government 
which supported him in the recent Con- 
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ference fiasco was the Italian Govern- 
ment. [‘‘And the Turkish!” ] But 
the Premier would be the very last man 
to admit that the Turkish Government 
could be considered an important Euro- 
pean Government. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
confined himself to the Italian Govern- 
ment, which, properly speaking, was, 
after all, the only European Govern- 
ment which could be quoted in that cou- 
nection. The complaint Catholics had 
to make was that if the Government of 
King Humbert claimed to deal with the 
property of the Propaganda, as a re- 
ligious Corporation, they might just as 
legally claim to deal with any other por- 
tion of the property administered by the 
Papacy. He did not go at all into the 
question of the amount of loss that had 
been inflicted, or that might be inflicted 
upon the Propaganda by the measures 
of the Italian Government. He was 
content with arguing the question on 
principle. He found that an Italian 
High Court, interpreting an Italian 
local law, had ventured to declare that 
that Italian local law dealt with the en- 
dowments of an institution of universal 
Catholicism, and he protested against 
such a declaration. The carrying out 
of that declaration would be fatal to the 
freedom of the Catholic Church in all 
its parts and functions. If the Propa- 
ganda could be despoiled at the domi- 
nation of the High Oourt, the High 
Court might put forth an Italian secular 
claim to all the contents of the storied 
halls of the Papacy. It was for these 
reasons that he had taken the oppor- 
tunity, on the Vote which included the 
salary of the British Ambassador at 
Rome, to call attention to what was un- 
doubted neglect on the part of the Go- 
vernment of the Ambassador—he left it 
to them to settle between themselves 
whether it was the Government or the 
Ambassador who was the more at fault 
in the matter. The Committee could 
not close their eyes to the fact that a 
Catholic institution, in no way local, in 
no way merely national, in no way 
merely territorial, had been, with the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who were bound to guard the religious 
interests of all the subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty, made liable to the application of 
an Italian local law, and might have its 
property dealt with in this fashion to- 

ay and in that fashion to-morrow. 
When the Government admitted the 
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claim of the Italian Law Court to deal 
with this universal institution of the 
Church, they destroyed the value of the 
declaration which, even as late as 1871, 
they made to a spokesman of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects that everything 
that concerned the free exercise of the 
spiritual functions of the Papacy was, 
and must remain, a subject for the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He had to propose the omission from 
the Vote of the item which represented 
the salary of the British Ambassador at 
the Court of Rome, who, bound on be- 
half of his Government to protect the 
interests of all British subjects, had 
most glaringly failed to discharge his 
duty with regard to the Catholic sub- 
jects of Her Majesty, in a matter of the 
most vital importance to their religion. 
This was a subject in which all parties 
were interested. Personally, he should 
be just as emphatic if an institution of 
universal Protestantism, or a universal 
missionary enterprize, established and en- 
dowed by the contributionsof sincere Pro- 
testantsthroughout the world, were ceased 
or confiscated by a Government, no mat- 
ter which. Every institution must have 
some local basis, must be under some 
roof, and within some walls. This was 
a question of universal justice—it was 
a question of universal religion. No- 
thing more was required by any Catho- 
lic subject of Her Majesty than that 
Her Majesty’s Government should main- 
tain the international character of the 
Propaganda, and distinctly refuse to 
consider that that international institu- 
tion was to be confounded with the 
more local and more national institu- 
tions such as local Bishoprics or con- 
ventual establishments, against whose 
spoliation Catholics might justly pro- 
test ; but which spoliation differed very 
widely frum the grave injury inflicted 
on the Sacred Institution of the Propa- 
ganda. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £7,000, for the Salary of 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.’’—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. MOORE said, that they, the 
Catholic subjects of Her Majesty, 
10,000,000 in number, had every rea- 
son to be thankful to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. O’Donnell) for having brought this 
question forward. They had had to be 
thankful to the hon. Member on other 
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oceasions, although, perhaps, his words 
were not always 4 sews od in every 
quarter. This was probably owing to 
the fact that his words were sometimes 
armed, like a dart, with barbs, and car- 
ried consternation into the ranks of his 
opponents. He (Mr. Moore), for his 
own part, could only admire the great 
ability aud great thought the hon. Mem- 
ber always brought to bear on these 
matters. It was a great matter of re- 
gret that no Cabinet Minister thought 
it worth his while to be present on this 
occasion ; but, no doubt, the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would give them whatever 
consolation was in his power, but 
they had a right, when a question of 
such importance as this was under 
discussion, to expect a proper answer 
from a Cabinet Minister. If there 
was no prospect of their being favoured 
with such an answer, it might be 
necessary for them to move to report 
Progress. What he (Mr. Moore) 
wished to say was that in the early part 
of the Session the Prime Minister 
pledged himself that Her Majesty’s 
Minister in Rome would use every effort 
which lay in his power, and would avail 
himself of every opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, to exercise influence upon 
the Italian Government in the interest 
of the Catholic subjects of the Queen. 
What they wished to ask now was, whe- 
ther these good offices ‘had been used, 
and whether anything had been done to 
protect or safeguard the interests of 
British Catholics? Was the noble Lord 
in a position to lay any Papers on the 
Table, or to give any information on the 
subject? He should like to know, in 
particular, what was going to be done 
with the property of the Propaganda— 
was it going to be converted into State 
bonds, objectionable as they were, or was 
the ‘‘ conversion ” only an euphemistic 
phrase by which a more extensive pro- 
cess of confiscation was covered? Ashe 
was informed, or, rather, as he had 
found in the columns of Zhe Times one 
morning, this process of conversion 
amounted in reality to a process of con- 
fiscation. Early in the month of Feb- 
ruary there appeared in Zhe Times details 
as to how the process of so-called con- 
version was carried out. The Corre- 
spondent wrote— 


‘“‘The manner of proceeding is this. It was 


first decided that a special duty, for preliminary 
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expenses of 30 per cent, should be imposed on 
the mass.” 

That was to keep the lawyers in a 
good humour— 

‘To this 30 per cent was added a transfer 

duty of 4 per cent, from which mortmain pro- 
perty had been exempt, and 6 per cent for land 
tax, making in all 40 percent. Then a progres- 
sive duty has been imposed for the benefit of the 
Governmental Ecclesiastical Fund—a duty be- 
ginning with 15 per cent on 10,000 francs 
revenue, and amounting up to 40 or 50 per cent 
on larger sums.”’ 
Well, they could judge whether the 
term ‘‘ confiscation” was justified—whe- 
ther it lay with him to use such a term 
as a true description of what was taking 
place in Italy—when they read the re- 
mainder of this paragraph. Zhe Times 
Correspondent went on to say— 

“The result is that a Bishopric of 40,000 
francs has been reduced to 12,500 francs, a 
second of 60,000 francs to 18,000 francs, and a 
third of 150,000 francs to 24,000 francs. The 
Governments interested in the 12,000,000 or 
15,000,000 francs of the Propaganda think 
that this conversion much resembles a confisca- 
tion, and wish to be informed on the subject.”’ 


Had the Government adopted any means 
to ascertain what was taking place in 
Rome in regard to this institution—in 
which the Irish Members were so deeply 
interested? Before he left the question 
of finance he might add that, supposin 

the transaction he had described too 

place, these religious bodies would be paid 
in State paper—paper inscribed ‘ Nele 
grau libro del debito d’Itaha,” whatever 
that might mean—belonging to the 
Italian Consolidated Fund. The value 
of this paper was pretty well known. 
The Italian people were ground down 
to the full extent they could possibly 
bear; and if Italy should at any time be 
involved in a war, or any internal erup- 
tion, the bonds would at once decrease 
in value 50 or 60 per cent. They were 
not to be paid in cash, and were to be 
inscribed in the “Grand Book of the 
Debt of Italy.” A very ‘‘ grand book” 
it was! The position of the Irish 
Members in this matter, and why they 
claimed the protection of the House of 
Commons for the Catholics of the country 
and the protection of the Government to 
whose Revenue they contributed, was 
this. They numbered—Her Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects—10,000,000, and the 
Propaganda was the direct means of 
communication between these and the 
Holy See. Asa matter of fact, for the 
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spiritual subjects of the Holy See in 
this country the Propaganda was no 
missionary institution. It was the 
absolute and direct medium of com- 
munication between the Holy See and 
its spiritual subjects, and as such had 
been assured to them by the Memo- 
randum of the 8th of September, 1870, 
received from M. Blanc, of the Italian 
Foreign Office, and forwarded to Earl 
Granville by Sir Augustus Paget. All 
the ecclesiastical business between the 
Catholic Bishops of this country and the 
Holy See was transacted through the 
Propaganda—and transacted absolutely 
free of cost to Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Questions of discipline, questions of 
Church management, and a great many 
other questions were referred to the 
Propaganda; and the assistance of law- 
yers, translators, printers, and skilled 
experts were obtained through it free of 
cost. If the property of the Propaganda 
were confiscated, these costs would in the 
future be thrown upon Her Majesty’s 
subjects, in distinct violation of their 
rights and freedom of association with 
the Holy See. This could not be too 
clearly understood. Apart entirely from 
its relations with England and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in these 
countries, the Propaganda was also the 
great focus and centre of missionary en- 
terprize. His hon. Friend (Mr. O’Don- 
nell) had spoken, eloquently enough, 
of the interest which every civilized 
nation in the world justly took in this in- 
stitution; but no country had a greater 
interest in the preservation of these 
pioneers of civilization than England, 
the greatest Mahomedan country — 
taking into consideration their Eastern 
Possessions—in the world. The Propa- 
ganda sent forth missionaries, and to the 
valuable services of these men he could 
testify. He had seen a man broken 
down in health, worn out with inter- 
mittent fever, returning to Rome after 
a residence of 30 years in equatorial 
Africa, with the people of King John of 
Abyssinia. This man had been turned 
out of the country at a moment’s notice, 
and had been compelled to travel all the 
way from Abyssinia to Khartoum with- 
out equipage or escort of anykind. But 
the missionary aspect of the question 
was one which, perhaps, would have less 
weight with the Foreign Office than that 
involving the rights and liberties of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The question 
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was a very plain one. As he had said, 
for his co-religionists the Propaganda 
was the Holy See—their direct means 
of communicating with the Papacy. The 
Memorandum received from M. Blane, 
and forwarded to Earl Granville by 
Sir Augustus Paget, contained these 
words— 


‘* The Italian Government guarantees on its 
territory. (a.) The liberty of communication 
between the Sovereign Pontiff, and Foreign 
States, clergy, and peoples. (b.) The Italian 
Government engages to preserve all the institu- 
tions, offices, and ecclesiastical bodies, and their 
Officials existing at Rome. The Government 
engages to preserve entire, and without subject- 
ing them to special taxes, all the ecclesiastical 
properties whose revenues belong to ecclesias- 
tical charges, offices, corporations, institutes, 
and bodies having their seat at Rome. These 
Articles would be considered a public bi-lateral 
contract, and would form the subject of an 
agreement with the Powers having Catholic 
subjects.”’ 


Service Estimates. 


The Memorandum contained an account 
of the various negotiations which had 
taken place as to the settlement of the 
question of the temporal power, and gave 
a résumé of the points which had been 
from time to time considered. The terms 
of the document distinctly, absolutely, 
and fully covered liberty of communica- 
tion between Her Majesty’s Catholic 
snbjects and the Propaganda. Nothing 
could be more clear than the promises 
of the Italian Government to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or the fact that they 
had guaranteed the security of the pro- 
perty of this institution, and had dis- 
tinctly declared in the document to 
which he referred that Her Majesty’s 
subjects should not suffer. And yet that 
guarantee had been allowed to be set 
aside, and the obligations solemnly 
and voluntarily tendered by the Italian 
Government had been directly infringed. 
He did not know what answer the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State would 
be able to give. He was sorry to hear 
the Prime Minister say that no European 
or other Power had moved in the mat- 
ter. He believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man was labouring under some misap- 
prehension on that point. Oertainly, 
there had been a Resolution of Con- 
gress, and the American Government 
had moved in the matter. He also 
understood that the German Government 
had been moving ; but whether that was 
so or not it was not so easy for one who 
was altogether outside the diplomatic 
world to say. This much was quite cer- 
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tain, that in the Memorandum presented 
to the Representative of this country in 
1870 a distinct arrangement was entered 
into by which the Italian Government 
proposed to guarantee the security of the 
property of the Propaganda, and to un- 
dertake that it should remain, as here- 
tofore, one of the ornaments of the 
country and of the Catholic Church. He 
hoped and trusted to hear from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that, at least, their 
interests had been guarded; that the 
fullest possible information would be 
given tothe Committee on the subject; and 
that the Committee would be thoroughly 
re-assured that, whatever might be con- 
templated, steps would be taken with the 
object of preventing the revenues of this 
most ancient College from being con- 
fiscated for secular purposes. 

Mr. MARUM: I wish to supplement 
the observations which have already been 
offered. In addition to the despatch of 
the Earl of Kimberley, which has been 
referred to by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), I desire to read 
to the Committee the observations of a 
former Prime Minister, of strong Pro- 
testant proclivities and of strong hand— 
I mean the late Lord Palmerston. They 
will be found in the Correspondence and 
the Reports furnished to this House, in 
1849, of the Correspondence with Lord 
Normanby and the Prince Castelcicala, 
containing three important propositions. 
lst.—That England, on account of her 
Roman Catholic subjects, could not view 
with indifference what was passing in 
the Roman States. 2nd.—That she de- 
sired that the Pope should occupy an 
independent temporal position, in order 
that he might not become the political 
instrument of any one European Power. 
(See also Portalis Discours Sur Vorgand- 
sation deo cultes Paris, 1845.) 3rd.—That 
the position of the Pope differed from 
that of the Sovereigns, as he was elected 
by the College of Cardinals, a Body 
neither national in its constitution, nor 
in its membership. I invite the British 
Government to study these propositions 
laid down during the existence of the Tem- 
poral Power, and the Earl of Kimberley’s 
despatch applies to the present usurpa- 
tion interregnum. I lay down this pro- 
position of International Law, which will 
be found amply sustained by Sir Robert 
Phillimore in the chapter upon “ Inter- 
vention” in his Treatise upon Inter- 
national Law (Ed. 1882), and also by Sir 
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Travers Twiss in his work upon the 
same subject, published this very year, 
1884—namely, 


‘‘That international endowment made with 
the assent of the Sovereign Pontiff during the 
Temporal Power, and maintained from the period 
of Gregory XV. by absolute Sovereigns de jure, 
if attempted to be confiscated by a subsequent 
Sovereign nuper de facto et non de jure, consti- 
stute legitimate subject-matter for Ambassa- 
dorial function.” 


We ask no intervention as to Italian 
property, or Italian institutions, but only 
in reference to international prope 
acquired and maintained under the 
dynasties of absolute Sovereigns de facto 
et de jure—the most ancient and vener- 
able in the world. As Lord Macaulay 
puts it— 

“ The proudest Royal houses are but of yes- 
terday as compared with the long line of Su- 
preme Pontiffs.’’ 


This view is set forth in a Rescript is- 
sued this year by the Propaganda, and 
signed by Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of 
the Institution, and the Archbishop of 
Tyre, from which I will read an extract 
with the permission of the Commit- 
tee— 


*‘Most Illustrious and Reverend Lord,— 
Your Lordship is aware of the judgment pro- 
nounced on the 29th of January last by the Su- 
preme Court of Cassation, in full session, on the 
convertibility of the property of this Sacred 
Congregation. According to that decision, 
which has been already sufficiently judged by 
public opinion, the Propaganda is placed ona 
level with purely local ecclesiastical institutions, 
and is therefore subjected to the operation of 
the law for the conversion of the patrimony of 
such institutions existing in the Roman - 
vince (Law 1873). 

“* Now, as your Lordship is already aware, the 
nature of this institution, most undoubtedly in- 
ternational, is altogether different, whether we 
regard the character of the mission entrusted to 
it, or the source of the funds which constitute 
its patrimony. The Act of Foundation by which 
Gregory XV. of holy memory commenced the 
magnificent work, the glory alike of the Holy 
See and of Italy, and the series of Pontifical 
Constitutions issued with regard to it during the 
two and a-half centuries of its existence through 
the most violent European crisis, has made it 
sufficiently clear to the whole world that the 
Popes established this institution for the sole 
purpose of making it the instrument for the 
efficacious exercise of their Apostolic Ministry 
of propagating the Faith over the whole face 
of the earth, and to this end they conferred on 
it the most ample and extraordinary powers. 
To secure to it full liberty in the exercise of so 
sublime an office they themselves were the first 
to furnish it with pecuniary means, and with 
this same view the faithful of all nations con- 
tributed to increase its patrimony, which was 
destined not for the advantage of one nation 
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“Tt is, therefore, clearly evident that the 
above-mentioned judgment does not strike at 
the property of a particular institution, but in- 
jures the capital destined exclusively to the 
exercise of the Roman Pontiff's Apostolic Mi- 
nistry of converting the nations to the light of 
faith and civilization. It causes this injury as 
well as by exposing the Propaganda to the 
danger of seeing, some time or other, the 
total or partial loss of its property, in conse- 
quence of eventualities which are not impro- 
bable, as also by making the payment of its 
funds dependent on the will of the parties in 
power, and therefore a matter of the most de- 

lorable uncertainty, but, above all, by depriv- 
ing it of the free disposal of its capital, a free- 
dom which is absolutely necessary to it, on 
account of its essential character of initiating 
religious movements, and of the frequent occa- 
sions on which it has to meet the extraordinary 
needs of divers missions. 

“The Holy Father, most deeply grieved by 
this new and fierce attack on the imprescript- 
ible rights of his Apostolic Office, and fore- 
seeing the sad consequences that will arise from 
the conversation of the actual patrimony of 
the Sacred Congregation—a patrimony, more- 
over, already alienated for the greater part of 
the Government, pendente lite—feels it his duty 
to provide in the best possible way for the 
future security of so deserving an institution. 
To obtain this security he has deigned to com. 
mand me to declare, as I now do by this cir- 
cular, that henceforth the administrative seat of 
the Propaganda for all donations, legacies, and 
offerings, by which the piety of the faithful 
may wish to meet its continual and heavy 
expenditure, is transferred out of Italy. And 
in order to provide for the greater general con- 
venience it has been decided to establish in 
different parts of the world Centres or Procura- 
tions, where the offerings of the faithful may 
be put out of all danger, and be at the free and 
independent disposal of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the benefit of the Missions. These Pro- 
curations are indicated in the annexed list, with 
which, as well as with the present Circular, 
your Lordship will make all the faithful confided 
to your care acquainted. I shall send you fur- 
ther instructions when necessary. ‘The Sacred 
Congregation, however, cherishes a strong hope 
that this new blow struck at the Church, far 
from weakening the piety of Catholics, will, on 
the contrary, stimulate them to meet, with ever- 
increasing generosity, the needs of the Mission 
—needs which are becoming day by day more 
imperative and more numerous. 

“In the meantime I pray God to preserve 
you, &e. 


“ From the Propaganda, March 15, 1884. 
“Joun Carpinat Simeon, Prefect, 
“‘D. Arncusisnor of Tyre, Secretary.” 


LIST OF PROOCURATIONS. 


In Europe. 
Vienna 
Munich 
Paris At the Apostolic Nuncatures. 
Madrid 
Lisbon 


Mr. Marum 
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The Hague—With the Apostolic Internuncio. 

Belgium—With the Archbishop of Malines, 

Malta—With the Agent of the Sacred Con- 
gregation. 

London—With His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop. 

Dublin—With His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop. 

Constantinople—With the Patriotic Vicar of 
the Latins. 


In Asia. 
Bombay 
Calcutta \ With the Vicar Apostolic. 
Madras 


In America. 
New York—With His Eminence the Cardinal 


Archbishop. — 
San Francisco With their respective Arch- 
Qaches bishops 
Toronto of 


Rio Janeiro—With the Apostolic Internuncio. 
Buenos Ayres With the Apostolic Dele- 
Quito gate. 

In Oceanica. 
Sydney—With the Archbishop. 


In Africa. 

Algiers—With His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop. 

N.B.— Whenever distance prevents the faith- 
ful from remittirg sums to the above centres, 
they can address themselves to their own Ordi- 
nary. 

The Pope, in his last Allocution to the 
Cardinal, denounced, in vigorous terms, 
the recent violations of the rights of the 
Church, demanded the restitution of the 
Temporal Power, and protested with 
marked warmth against the judgment 
given by the Italian Courts concerning 
the property of the Propaganda. His 
Holiness said he foresaw fresh attacks 
upon the Papacy; but he would ever 
uphold with firmness the rights of the 
Holy See. The United States’ Minister 
in Rome has telegraphed that the recent 
judgment of the Italian Court of Ap- 
peal, regarding the conversion of the 
real property of the Propaganda into 
Rente, does not affect the American Col- 
lege, which, as a building used as a 
seminary, is expressly exempt from the 
operation of the judgment. Now, the 
Pope exercises spiritual jurisdiction over 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
her Realm, “ upon which the sun never 
sets,’ and, as premier Bishop of Chris- 
tendom, he is even Bishop of Westmin- 
ster Diocese, wherein Her Majesty re- 
sides; and it is absolutely essential for 
the full and complete exercise of the 
universal Roman Catholic religion that 
the institution of the Propaganda be 
preserved. In fact, the principle of 
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universality is involved, and it is 
now assailed by the Italian Govern- 
ment, no doubt designed to destroy 
Catholicism. We call upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to sustain us, and 
to protect our property in Rome, now 
being plundered with sacrilegious hand 
by the rapacious Italian Government to 
supply an Exchequer, beggared by the 
oppression of the populations, held down 
by huge Military and Naval Forces, and 
ground to powder by taxation. Weare 
not mere volunteers, as the following 
document exhibits :— 


““At a meeting of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, held in Maynooth College, 
on the 2nd of July, 1884, it was proposed by 
the Most Rev. Dr. Nulty, Bishop of Meath, 
seconded by the Most Rev. Dr. Logue, Bishop 
of Raphoe, and resolved— 

“That we request Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment, of all political Parties, to use their in- 
fluence with Her Majesty’s Government in 
support of the letter which we have addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone, requesting him to take all 
the effective steps in his power to prevent the 
threatened spoliation of the property of the 
Propaganda, in which so many of Her Majesty’s 
subjects have a deep interest. 

“To E. Mulhallen Marum, Esq., LL.B., 
MP. JF.” 


Now, what is the Italian Government ? 
The arch-brigand, Garibaldi—a political 
Jack Sheppard — was expelled from 
Rome by the French nation exercising 
European police. Yet, upon the same 
state of facts and International Law, the 
unscrupulous Count Cavour and the con- 
victed Carbonaro, Panizzi, and his com- 
rades—mere Italian Invincibles—pro- 
ceeded to usurpation, sacrilege, canfisca- 
tion, and robbery. No declaration of 
war was made, or even a Manifesto, 
which, according to the overwhelming 
weight of authority, constituted a distinct 
breach of International Law. In Kent’s 
Commentaries upon International Law 
all the authorities are cited upon this 
point. Puffendorf, Ermignon, and Vattel 
are clear upon the subject, and even 
Grotius and Bynkershock agree that a 
Manifesto at least is requisite. I am 
sorry to see that neither the Prime 
Minister nor a single Minister of the 
Crown is present—no one left to answer 
us but an Under Secretary for State— 
not a single Law Officer—English or 
Irish—is present to reply to us. This, 
as my hon. Friend (Mr. Moore), com- 
plains, is bad treatment, and shows 
a foregone conclusion which I protest 
solemnly against. 


{Aveust 4, 1884} 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I am well aware of the interest which 
the question brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
excites among Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. The document which 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum) referred to as having been cir- 
culated among Members of the House 
shows the importance which Roman 
Catholics attach to the question. I 
make this admission, because I feel how 
totally impossible it is for me to make 
any additional statement to that which 
was made at Question time to-day by 
the Prime Minister. The position of the 
question is this—that Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome was instructed to 
take any opportunity that might offer 
of making a friendly representation in 
connection with this subject. It was, 
however, felt by him—and Her Majesty’s 
Government have no reason to doubt the 
wisdom of that view—that it would not 
be wise in him to take the first step; 
but rather to associate himself with any 
action that might be taken by one of 
the Continental Powers—one of those 
Roman Catholic nations which may be 
said to be more immediately interested 
in the question, although, no doubt, it 
is a question in which Her Majesty’s 
Government, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in every part 
of the world, are bound to take deep 
interest. Nevertheless, it has been 
thought more prudent that the first step 
should be taken by one of the other 
Powers; and, as far as Her Majesty’s 
Government have been informed, at this 
moment, no steps, so far, have been 
taken. I speak, however, under some 
disadvantage, because I am aware that 
to-day, about the time I left the Foreign 
Office, a despatch had arrived from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome; but I 
have not had an opportunity of reading 
that despatch, although I have been in- 
formed that it gives the views of Her 
Majesty’s Representative, and explains 
the reasons why he has hitherto not been 
able to take any step in the matter. 
It has been suggested, in the conver- 
sation which has occurred, that Papers 
might be laid upon the Table; but, of 
course, I cannot undertake, without con- 
sulting the Secretary of State, to say 
what Papers can or cannot be laid upon 
the Table. I will, however, as it will 
be my duty, communicate to the Secre- 
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tary of State the wish which has been 
expressed by hon. Members, that the 
Correspondence which has taken place 
upon the question shall be laid, as far 
as possible, upon the Table. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Will the noble Lord 
be able to give us the contents of the 
despatch he has referred to, to-morrow ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I will do the best I can to give the House 
all the information that it may bein my 
power to give. At the same time there 
are some points which have been raised 
by the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore) which I think I am at liberty to 
touch upon now. He wants to know 
whether this is an absolute measure of 
confiscation, or whether it is merely that 
the College of the Propaganda is merely 
to be under the obligation to invest the 
proceeds of the sale of its lands in the 
Italian funds? As far as I understand 
the question there has been no absolute 
confiscation, but merely a change of 
investment. I understood hon. Mem- 
bers to indulge in some merriment at 
the expense of the credit of the Italian 
Government, and it has been said that 
the securities in which the College have 
been required to invest the proceeds of 
their sales of land are not good invest- 
ments; but I am bound to say that, so 
far as I am aware, the credit of the 
Italian Government has been steadily 
rising of late years; and if the College 
of the Propaganda Fide is obliged to in- 
vest the proceeds of its sales of land 
in Italian securities, it will have been 
compelled to invest them in very good 
securities. As I have said, the commer- 
cial credit of the Italian Government 
has been steadily rising; the Italian 
Stocks have been increasing in value ; 
Italian paper has reached par, and not 
long ago the Government succeeded in 
withdrawing their paper’ currency from 
circulation, and substituting specie pay- 
ments. All these things go to the credit 
of the Italian Government, and they 
show that the condition of things in 
Italy is steadily improving. On the other 
hand, hon. Members say, and it is per- 
fectly true, that in some portions of Italy 
there has been a heavy taxation upon 
the land ; but if the College of the Pro- 
paganda is compelled to sell its landed 
property, and to invest in the general 
securities of the Italian Government, it 
does not appear to me that the change 
of investment will be very injurious 
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to the College. The word ‘“interna- 
tional” has been freely used in the 
course of the discussion; but is this in- 
stitution really international, in the full 
sense of the word? Has it been fully 
recognized as an international institu- 
tion by Treaties and Conventions, and 
are Institutions to be regarded as in- 
ternational that are only so considered 
upon notions based rather upon interna- 
tional morality than International Law ? 
Of course, I do not feel myself capable 
of competing with the hon. Member who 
spoke last in that knowledge of civil 
and canonical law, of which he is so 
great a master. I shrink, therefore, 
from engaging either in an ecclesiastical 
argument with the hon. Member. All 
I will say with reference to the alleged 
international character of the College 
of the Propaganda is that I cannot 
think it is quite correct to say that 
it is an uncontested fact. No doubt, it 
has an international character, in one 
sense—namely, that many nations are 
interested in it; but the term “interna- 
tional character’’ is rather a fine-drawn 
expression. I will not, however, dwell 
too much upon that point ; but all I will 
say is that I will prefer to wait until I 
have read the despatch, which, I under- 
stand, has arrived to-day, before giving 
any more definite information. If, after 
I have read it, I find that I can give 
hon. Members further information, I 
can only say that I shall be most happy 
to do so. 

Mr. HEALY said, the matter before 
the Committee was one of very con- 
siderable delicacy; and he scarcely 
thought it right that it should have 
been met by the noble Lord by an as- 
sertion that he was unable to give satis- 
factory assurances, because a despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador had 
only reached the Foreign Office that 
day, and he had been unable to read it. 
At the same time, it was only right to 
say that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who had 
been requested by his Party to bring 
forward this question, had only been 
stopped from doing so by reason of a 
communication which had reached him 
from very distinguished members of the 
Catholic Church, who informed him that 
it was not considered desirable the ques- 
tion should be raised in the House of 
Commons until further information had 
been received. The hon. Member for 
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Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), who was 
not in possession of that information, 
and who was not acting with the Party 
of which the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was the Leader, 
had, however, chosen to raise the ques- 
tion on his own responsibility ; and, of 
course, a debate had arisen in conse- 
quence under circumstances of some in- 
convenience. He believed it to be the 
case that the Foreign Office, in their 
action in this matter, had allowed them- 
selves to be guided altogether by the 
action of the other Powers of Europe. It 
appeared to him to be a somewhat re- 
grettable circumstance that the Foreign 
Office of Her Majesty—Her Majesty’s 
Government being, at least, a Christian 
Power—should have allowed their steps 
to wait upon the action of the other 
European Powers. He had no wish to 
say anything disrespectful to any of the 
Powers or Governments of Europe, be- 
cause in such an Assembly as that it 
was desirable to observe the amenities 
of debate with regard to them ; but this 
much he desired to say, at all events— 
that the Government of the Queen stood 
upon an entirely different basis in deal- 
ing with a question of this kind from 
that which any other of the European 
Powers occupied. So far as he was 
aware, there had never been any inter- 
national conflict within the last 200 
years—at least, in this country—with 
respect to religious questions. Religious 
disputes and controversies in this coun- 
try had, to a large extent, died away 
and disappeared, and Her Majesty en- 
joyed the loyalty and support, not merely 
in Great Britain, but in the Colonies as 
well, of millions of Roman Catholic 
citizens; and the exceptional support 
they gave to the cause of the College of 
the Propaganda was on a totally diffe- 
rent footing. Most of the heated acer- 
bities of religious and sectarian contro- 
versy had disappeared. While there 
might be still some remnants of them in 
Ireland, so far as England was con- 
cerned, what he might term the more 
biliousform of them had vanished. No- 
body, therefore, in this country, would 
have been offended in the slightest de- 
gree if Her Majesty’s Government had 
made respectful representations to the 
Italian Court on this subject. In view 
of that fact, and seeing that none of the 
susceptibilities of the Protestant subjects 
of Her Majesty were offended, he con- 
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sidered that Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
stood upon a different footing from the 
Representative of any other Power. 
Therefore, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment said that no other Power had in- 
terfered, there was no force whatever in 
that argument. The state of things was 
altogether different; and, probably, if 
France, or Spain, or Austria had inter- 
fered, there were arrogant and intolerant 
persons who, notwithstanding the fuct 
that they were Catholic Powers, would 
at once have condemned the Government 
for the action they might have taken. 
That being so, and the persons who in- 
dulged in criticism and found fault being 
persons on whose support the Govern- 
ment generally depended, the Govern- 
ment would themselves have been 
stopped from taking action; but the 
same state of things did not apply to 
Her Majesty’s Government. He was of 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not have been found fault with 
by any body of men on either side of 
the House if they had considered it ne- 
cessary to take action in the matter. It 
appeared to him to be a humiliating 
position for Her Majesty’s Government 
to assume that because France, Russia, 
Austria, or Spain had not interfered, 
that, therefore, this country was not in 
a position to do so. He believed that 
Her Majesty’s Catholic subjects were 
nearly as numerous, if not quite so, if 
the question were to be put on a numeri- 
cal basis, as the Catholic subjects even 
of France or Spain. |Mr. GuiapsTonE 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister seemed to take ex- 
ception to that statement; but he be- 
lieved he was correct in saying that there 
were 30,000,000 Roman Catholic subjects 
who owed allegiance to the Crown, and 
he considered it an extremely moderate 
estimate for a country upon whose vast 
Dominions the sun never set. The Go- 
vernment of Austria was a composite 
Government, but it certainly did not 
contain 30,000,000 of Catholics; the 
Government of France was so divided 
that it was impossible to tell who was a 
Catholic and who was not; and to say 
that the non-interference of the Govern- 
ments of those countries was a reason 
why Her Majesty’s Government should 
not interfere was certainly a remarkable 
event in the history of English diplo- 
macy. But there was another point 
which had been pressed upon the Prime 
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Minister, and it was that the great Con- 
gress of the free Republic of America 
had taken action in this matter, and 
that the Government of the next free 
Government to that of the United States 
ought not to be behindhand in the repre- 
sentations it was making to the Italian 
Court. Her Majesty’s Government had 
not chosen to take that course, and, as 
far as he could gather, the Prime Mi- 
nister appeared to be ‘totally unac- 
quainted, officially, with the fact that 
the American Government had made a 
protest. They knew that the Congress 
had passed a Resolution in reference to 
the Propaganda Fide, and that, in addition, 
huge meetings had been held in every 
city of America on the same important 
subject. He had read reports of the 
meetings which had been held in Boston 
and New York, presided over by the 
highest dignitaries of those States; and 
he was amazed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should rely upon the non- 
action of some of the Continental States, 
and ignore the fact that the American 
Government had already taken action. 
Mr. Guapstone: Is that known?] He 

ad read it in a newspaper, which was 
the only form in which intelligence of 
this kind was open to him. He had 
read in the Irish American Press. He 
spoke, of course, under the correction 
of better information in the possession 
of Her Majesty’s Government. But, 
at all events, he had in print a 
Resolution passed by the American 
Congress, and his statement had been 
confirmed by that of an hon. Member 
opposite. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Was the Resolu- 
tion passed by both Houses? 

Mr. HEALY said, the Resolution to 
which he referred was one passed by the 
House of Representatives. Whether 
the Congress was represented by one 
House or not, he knew, was a matter of 
dispute in America. At all events, the 
House of Representatives had passed a 
Resolution. Of course, he knew that 
the American Senate had to be consulted 
in regard to Ambassadorial functions; 
but he had never been able to under- 
stand whether one House or both Houses 
acting together constituted what was 
called the American Congress. At any 
rate, the American House of Represen- 
tatives had entered a Resolution on its 
Books on the subject ; and he believed 
he was right in stating that the Ameri- 
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can Minister at Rome had made repre- 
sentations to the Court of Italy in regard 
to it. Butin the Republic of America 
there were not more than 8,000,000 of 
Catholics, while in Ireland there were 
5,000,000 ; in England, 9,000,000; and in 
their Colonial Possessions many millions 
more. Then, why should a Government 
like that of America, which professed 
non-interference in European affairs, in 
the same way that they rejected Euro- 
pean interference in the affairs of Ame- 
rica, be left to take the initiative ? 
Why Her Majesty’s Government should 
have been behindhand with that of 
America he could not understand. He 
was told that in the opinion of certain 
highly-informed ecclesiastics of this 
country it was undesirable that this de- 
bate should be raised, and that it was 
even inexpedient that the fact should be 
brought out that England had not acted 
in the matter, because the other Catholic 
countries had lagged behind. But as 
that fact had been brought out, how- 
ever undesirable it might be to bring it 
out at the present juncture, it became 
necessary that the whole of the circum- 
stances of the case should be stated. No 
doubt, it was inexpedient to raise the 
discussion until the full effect of the at- 
titude of the Italian Government was 
ascertained; but as the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) had felt 
it his duty to raise the question, and had 
done so on his own individual responsi- 
bility, seeing that a debate had arisen, 
it was only proper, and no individual 
Member could be blamed for expressing 
his opinion, that the views of the Irish 
Members should be expressed in regard 
to the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, showing that it did not meet either 
with their approval or with the general 
support of the House. If it should 
prove to be inexpedient for the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
to have raised the subject, he would have 
to incur all the responsibility. For his 
part, he (Mr. Healy) could only say that 
he regretted extremely that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should not have met 
the matter in a straightforward spirit, 
prepared to grapple with it firmly. He 
certainly believed that if Her Majesty’s 
Government had expressed a strong opi- 
nion, as representing the views of the 
Catholics of England, the Italian Govern- 
ment would not have proceeded to the 
length they had done, 
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Cotonet NOLAN said, he would only 
detain the Committee for a few minutes ; 
but he agreed with the remarks which 
had fallen from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) that 
there were now only three Powers in 
Europe who were Catholic in name— 
France, Austria, and Spain, and that it 
would have been dangerous for either 
of them to have urged this question 
upon the attention of the Italian Go- 
vernment. The noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
said the reason this country had not 
interposed was that those three Catholic 
countries had made no sign. No doubt 
France, Austria, and Spain had always 
been looked upon as the three great 
Catholic Powers of Europe; but each of 
them would be able to give good reasons 
why she ought not to interfere, and why 
England might reasonably have been 
called upon tointerpose. It was absurd 
to ask Austria to interfere to the extent 
of a strong remonstrance, because it 
would at once be asked how many men 
she was prepared to put in the field. 
The same objection upplied to France, 
because the question would then be whe- 
ther Italy would remain neutral {in the 
next Franco-German War, which they 
all hoped might never come off, and, if 
not, how many troops she could place in 
the field. Then, again, if either France 
or Austria were to raise the question, it 
might have the effect of réusing Catholic 
feeling in those countries, and it was 
impossible to say what the consequences 
might be. Under these circumstances, 
neither France nor Austria could inter- 
fere at the present moment. The same 
observation did not possibly apply to 
Spain ; but King Alfonso could not for- 
get the part which his Royal Predecessor, 
King Amadeus, had taken in the estab- 
lishment of the Italian Government. He 
would naturally consider the jealousy 
which existed between the two Royal 
Families, and the great mischief which 
might ensue from the interference of 
Spain. Therefore, in the present state 
of deadlock among the Roman Catholic 
Powers of Europe there was every reason 
why England, as a Protestant Power, 
might very well take the lead in bring- 
ing forward representations on the sub- 
ject. Half the Roman Catholics of the 
world subscribed to this Fund, and if 
there was any International Fund in the 
world this was one; but the ubject of the 
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Italian Government was to confiscate it, 
as similar property had been confiscated 
in France. Of course, he did not wish 
the Government to go to war upon this 
matter; but they might make some 
strong representation to the Italian Go- 
vernment, and he should be delighted if 
they gave any indication of any inten- 
tion to do so. 

Mr. DAWSON said, there was a 
grave and clear distinction between in- 
stitutions in Rome of an international 
character, and this Propaganda. Aus- 
tria and France might interfere with 
regard to the Austrian or French Col- 
lege; but really Austria had nothing to 
do with the Propaganda. She was al- 
ways represented diplomatically during 
the Temporal Power, and was now 
represented at Rome; but England and 
Ireland were not diplomatically repre- 
sented, and they, therefore, stood in a 
different category from other countries 
in respect to the Propaganda. This 
Fund was largely an Irish fund for 
sending missionaries from Rome to other 
countries for the propagation of the 
Faith. His hon. Friend had said this 
was not now promoted by any ecclesias- 
tical authorities; but he had received a 
letter from an Irish Bishop asking him 
to take part in this discussion, for the 
Fund was purely Irish money. It was 
their money sent into Italy just as the 
bondholders’ money sent into Egypt was 
the money of the bondholders. Al- 
though the Fund might be small, this 
was as important a matter of justice 
as was the matter of the bondholders’ 
money in Egypt or anywhere else ; and 
he thought it was a pity that the noble 
Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) should 
state that the Ambassador’s despatch 
was not fully before him, at this moment, 
when it had been known this matter was 
likely to be discussed. When there was 
a vast Department for dealing with 
foreign affairs, it was a pity that the 
noble Lord should not be in full posses- 
sion of the facts, so as t> put them before 
the House ; and if it was worth the while 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador to inter- 
fere at all, the information ought not to 
be kept back till the matter was all over. 
He would remind the Prime Minister 
that he himself had always taken great 
interest in any international or literary 
institution, and had striven to see justice 
done to nationalities, and to preserve the 
interests of literature all over the world. 
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He had taken very significant action in 
regard to Monte Casino, in order to pre- 
vent the Italian Government, shortly 
after its assumption of power, from con- 
fiscating and sequestrating that great 
Roman Catholic Library to which the 
world was so much indebted. This Ool- 
lege of the Propaganda was not only a 
College for preparing priests for mis- 
sionary work ; it was not only a Propa- 
ganda of the Faith; but was also a Pro- 
paganda of literature and culture. Irish 
money had been sent out to be invested 
for these purposes, and distinguished 
Irish priests had been sent out as orna- 
ments to various British Colonies where 
millions of Roman Catholics lived under 
the rule of the Queen. Therefore, he 
thought there were just and strong reasons 
for the preservation of Irish interests, and 
of literature, culture, and education. He 
remembered that a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Royal Family had done his 
utmost to preserve a great Dominican 
foundation in Rome. These places were 
the sources of that great learning which 
Rome possessed, and the influence of 
that high personage was exercised to 
prevent that confiscation. If that was 
so, he should like to know what was the 
position of this Propaganda, and what 
would be the result of this sequestration ? 
He thought they were justified in asking 
the noble Lord what was to be the effect 
of this action of the Italian Government 
upon this money subscribed for the 
Propaganda by Ireland, and upon these 
foundations in which they had a mone- 
tary interest? Why could not the noble 
Lord state exactly how the matter stood, 
so that if they could not get a very 
binding declaration from the Govern- 
ment, the Irish Bishops and the Irish 
people might at any rate know how the 
matter rested—what the transfer was, 
and how far it affected the funds of the 
Irish people ? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought his hon. Friend had put very 
well the point as to the position of this 
Propaganda. That had been pressed 
on the Prime Minister’s notice that 
evening in a sort of irregular discus- 
sion upon Questions by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray). There wasa 
very distinct difference between the case 
of England in regard to this Fund, and 
the case of France, or Spain, or Italy. 
The Prime Minister had stated, in an- 
swer to a Question on this subject, that 
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if the Government of Italy were acting 
in accordance with the Italian Munici- 
pal Law, it would be no business of 
ours to interfere, even though the inte- 
rests of British subjects were being 
affected ; but some of the incidents and 
facts of recent history showed that no 
country recognized such a position. No 
Foreign Government, even though act- 
ing according to its own Municipal Law, 
was entitled to do wrong, without another 
Government having the right to inter- 
fere in the interest of its own subjects. 
That position had been established in the 
case of the Alabama claims. England, 
of all countries, had a right to require 
Italy to alter her Municipal Law if it was 
injurious to our interests, for united Italy 
was the child of England, which, more 
than any other nation in the world, made 
the Italian Kingdom. That had been ad- 
mitted over and over again by Cavour 
and by Garibaldi, and he thought the 
country which made Italy ought to be 
able to influence Italy. He, therefore, 
hoped this discussion would be of some 
use. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) says he thinks that England 
might well interfere in this case, as 
being the custodian of vested interests 
in general. But if we were to attempt 
to interfere with the Italian Government 
on the ground that we had invariably 
respected the interests and rights of 
Corporate Bodies, and the Italian Go- 
vernment were to reply by a reference 
to the case of the Irish Church, I should 
be puzzled what reply to make; and if 
the Italian Government were to point to 
those Irish Members who now urge 
this interference as among those who 
voted for and pressed with some warmth 
for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
€hurch, I should have still more diffi- 
culty in replying. [An hon. Memper: 
Oh, oh!] I am stating my opi- 
nion, and I hope the hon. Member will 
have some better means of meeting it 
than by crying ‘“‘Oh!” I was dealing 
with the specific plea put forward by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway, 
who said we ought to interfere in this 
matter because we are persons who have 
always maintained the vested rights of 
Corporate Bodies. That, I think, is a 
very awkward argument for us to ad- 
vance. I will refer to another instance. 
The hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
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Justin M‘Carthy) says he has found an 
analogy to this case in something which 
he supposed to have happened growing 
out of the American War. He thinks 
that we maintained at one time that we 
could not meet the demands of Inter- 
national Law because our Municipal 
Law forbade it. I apprehend that it is 
the duty of every country to make its 
law conformable with International Law. 
This is a case of Municipal Law with re- 
gard to which the hon. Member for 
Longford has not endeavoured to show 
that there has been any great breach of 
Jnternational Law; and unless there has 
been a breach of International Law his 
argument with reference to America falls 
to the ground. Then, as I understand 
hon. Members, it is argued that we have 
a right to hold language to this effect to 
another country—‘If your laws are 
so bad that they injure our citizens, 
you must alter them.” [Mr. Justin 
M‘Cartny: Or compensate them.] I 
do not think that argument could be 
maintained. There are a great many 
bad laws in the world, which inflict 
considerable hardship on individuals. 
Some of them are, perhaps, in our own 
country, and a great many are in foreign 
countries; but I am not aware that we 
can go to a foreign country and say that 
because their laws are bad, and they 
inflict great loss on some of our citizens, 
therefore we demand compensation. I 
do not think such a printiple could be 
maintained. You must show that the 
persons for whom you demand com- 
pensation have been injured contrary to 
the law of the country in which they 
reside—| Mr. Hearty: Why did you in- 
terfere on behalf of the Egyptian bond- 
holders ?]—or in violation of some broad 
and universal principle which is acknow- 
ledged by all mankind. We cannot 
say — ‘‘ Because your laws inflict in- 
jury upon our fellow-countrymen, there- 
fore you must alter them.” All these 
are pleas which go beyond the real 
scope of the case. Now, I wish there 
to be no misunderstanding, and I am 
sorry that there should have arisen, 
from any language of mine, anything 
of the kind. We have never laid 
down for ourselves a fixed rule that we 
will not interfere in these cases unless 
other countries interfere. I do not at 
all say that we have adopted any such 
proposition as that. The conduct of 
other countries is, no doubt, in point in 
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a case of this kind; but, unquestion- 
ably, if there is to be interference, when 
we have ascertained what is the true 
state of the case, then we ought to in- 
terfere. That concession I make at 
once. Then it is said that the Ameri- 
can Minister at Rome has interfered ; 
and I can understand that the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) 
should be very well justified, from his 
point of view, in taking account of what 
passed in the House of Representatives 
in reference to this matter. I cannot 
admit that, by any general principle of 
law, we can take notice of such a Resolu- 
tion as was there adopted; but if the 
American Minister has interfered, that 
is a fact which is so material as to make 
it our special duty—and I am sure my 
noble Friend (Lord Edmond Fitzmau- 
rice) will admit it—to examine the argu- 
ments he urged, and to make use of 
them, provided we are acting in con- 
formity with the maxims of Interna- 
tional Law. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) gives 
me credit for having attempted to inter- 
fere in the case of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Italy, the famous Establishment 
of Monte Casino. I certainly recognized 
the expediency of doing anything that 
could be done for the maintenance of 
that Establishment, and I made repre- 
sentations to the Italian Government on 
that subject; but that was entirely in 
the character of a private individual, 
and it was only by courtesy, which I 
shall always gratefully recollect, that I 
was allowed to represent the case to the 
Italian Government. The interference 
of a Government is a very different 
thing, because where a Government in- 
terferes, it interferes as a right, whereas 
the interference of an individual, who 
has no right, is a pure matter of favour 
and gracious permission, and can create 
no precedent. What I miss in the 
speeches to-night is some distinct and 
sufficiently broad ground upon which 
an interference of this kind could be 
made. I miss also any definition of the 
kind of interference that is desired. The 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) says he does not desire to go 
the length of threatening or insisting. 
What I suppose he thinks is that some- 
thing in the nature of an appeal ad mise- 
ricordiam might be made. [Mr. Hzaty: 
No.] Well, something founded upon 
right ; but if he means something founded 
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upon right, then I do not see why he 
should be so careful to say he would 
not insist. I shall be glad to be more 
fully informed. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: I said, 
it would be enough to go on the 
ground of right, and that there would 
probably be no necessity for insist- 
ance. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then I must ask 
this. Ihave not gathered what is the 
distinct and definite ground of right 
upon which this claim is to be insisted 
upon. It is to be an appeal upon the 
ground of right, and what is the case 
alleged? The case alleged is, that a 
large amount of property had been 
created in Italy, and invested in Italy 
by meansof contributions gathered from, 
I may say, the whole of Latin Christen- 
dom. That is very likely the case, and 
it is now said that much damage has 
been suffered from the compulsory con- 
version to which this property has been 
subjected. I have not been able to ex- 
amine the facts—upon which, I think, 
my noble Friend offered a good argu- 
ment—but I will assume that the alle- 
gations made are warranted, and that 
the property has been seriously damaged. 
But does that give a good title as a 
right for one nation to interfere with 
the internal legislation of another? Does 
the fact that this property has been 
created by contributions from abroad, 
from Austria, France, and Spain, quite 
as much as, and, perhaps, a good deal 
more than, from Ireland—which is al- 
ways generous, but has not had very 
ample means—does that give a title to 
follow the property into the country to 
which the contributions have been 
voluntarily sent, and when invested has 
become subject to the actual laws of 
the country? There are a vast number 
of churches in the Colonies which have 
been founded by funds sent from Eng- 
land —I mean churches in connection 
with the Established Church in this 
country — but that does not give any 
title to us to protest against any legisla- 
tion dealing with them, because we 
have chosen to send the money to found 
them. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that not only 
was the Propaganda founded in the 
days of the Temporal Power, but 
its object was to extend and establish 
the Catholic Church in all parts of the 
world. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: As to the argu- 
ment derived from the fact that this is 
an institution of propagation, not hav- 
ing the end and aim of its work in the 
country where it has its seat, why, 
that argument applies to all the Mis- 
sionary Societies in England, and to 
every Missionary Society in Europe. 
All these Societies might, ‘on that prin- 
ciple, be allowed to set up pretensions 
against the legitimate power of the 
country in which they were established. 
The hon. Gentleman says that this in- 
stitution was founded in the days of the 
Temporal Power of the Popedom. No 
doubt of it. If you'tell me that that is 
a consideration, and that the hardship 
of the change effected is a consideration 
which may, as a matter of feeling and 
equity, be fairly represented in the way 
of what I may call an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam, then we get on ground where 
some observations on our part might be 
more practicable ; but I must say that 
the particular institutions which are 
founded under the shelter of the gene- 
ral Government of a country must ac- 
cept their fortune under the general law 
of that country, whereas,{ to warrant 
the interference of one Power with an- 
other, there must be matter of public 
law involved. So that I firmly hold to 
the principle that any argument ad- 
vanced must be an argument of amity 
or comity, and that it cannot be made 
on the ground of law. 

Mr. HEALY: How about the Egyp- 
tian bondholders ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Does the hon. 
Gentleman really think that by his 
question he has contributed anything to 
this discussion? Whatever the rights of 
the bondholders are, they were founded 
on the express consent of all the Powers 
of Europe ; and, therefore, they have no 
relation to a case of this kind. I do not 
pretend to be in possession of the whole 
of the facts of the case, and I have only 
put forward a general principle, and 
likewise laid down certain general lines 
to which, in my judgment, action in this 
matter should be confined, if there is to 
be any chance of success. On the other 
hand, I must say that it has not been 
shown that there exists any just title in 
any quarter to attempt any interference 
with the Sovereign rights of the Italian 
State affecting directly the different pro- 

erties under State control. I hope the 
on. Gentleman will be content to look 
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at the matter in that light. I fully ad- 
mit that the action of other Powers in 
this case is not a matter for our guid- 
ance; but I say that it is absolutely 
necessary, for the security and main- 
tenance of the respective rights of inde- 

endent Powers, that any claim that may 
a made should be based on distinct and 
definite grounds, and not on arguments 
which would only recoil on those who 
advanced them. 

Mr. MOORE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
spoken of the supporters of this Motion 
as being amongst those who were fore- 
most in demanding the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland; but he was 
satisfied that if anyone else had dared 
to compare the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church with the sequestration of 
the funds of the Propaganda in the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he would have received a castigation 
which he would have long remembered. 
The two cases were entirely distinct; 
and the present was simply the seizure 
of the property of peaceful citizens to 
aid the revenues of the Italian State. 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had stated that it would be im- 
possible to take isolated action. But 
France, Spain, and Austria were techni- 
cally Roman Catholic Powers, and they 
had, therefore, no direct interest in the 
Propaganda, which Institution was in- 
tended to promote the interests of the 
Church in countries which were not 
technically Catholic, and was, moreover, 
the direct means of communication be- 
tween the Holy See and the Roman 
Catholic subjects of Her Majesty. But 
he ventured to draw attention to a de- 
spatch, which he had already read 
before the Prime Minister entered the 
House, in which the Italian Govern- 
ment voluntarily tendered the strongest 
assurances that the Propaganda and 
similar Institutions would be protected, 
and which wound up by saying that— 
‘“‘These Articles will be considered a 
public bilateral contract.” Such were 
the assurances tendered by the Italian 
Government itself to the Representa- 
tives of this country ; and it was upon 
that ground, and not by way of appeal 
ad misericordiam, that they founded their 
application. 

Mr. DAWSON remarked, that the 
Prime Minister had said there was no 
analogy between the case of the Egyp- 
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tian bondholders, alluded to by the hon. 
Member for{Monaghan (Mr. Healy), and 
the case of the Propaganda; but his 
impression was that there had been 
a change in the Government of Egypt 
since the claims of the bondholders were 
secured. A new Khedive had been set 
up, and another might be set up to- 
morrow; but the claims of the bond- 
holders would not lapse on that account. 
To his mind, the cases were parallel. 

Srre JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
believed that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister would put this 
ease before the Italian Government on 
the ground of public opinion, or on that 
of equity, he would succeed in protecting 
these funds. He and his hon. Friends 
asked no more than that at present. 
Whether the right existed under Inter- 
national Law to the extent at which it 
would be possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to force the hands of the 
Italian Government, he knew not; but 
he was satisfied that if the right hon. 
Gentleman were to exercise those powers 
of adjustment which no one possessed 
in a higher degree than himself, he 
would be successful in the present case, 
and conduce to the moral and religious 
welfare of mankind. 

Mr. MOLLOY hoped that some means 
would be used, without delay, to pro- 
tect the funds of the Propaganda Col- 
lege. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had listened 
attentively to the speech of the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and had gathered that 
the only promise made by him was that 
he might possibly give further informa- 
tion on the subject of the despatch which 
had arrived that afternoon at the Fo- 
reige Office. There could be no doubt 
of the general dissatisfaction which had 
been caused by the proposed action of 
the Italian Government. One of the 
proposed arrangements was that 30 per 
cent of the property would be taken by 
the State, and that Income Tax would 
be further taken at the rate of 15 per 
cent. It had also been shown that the 
incomes of some of the Italian Bishops 
would be reduced to something less than 
a third of their former amount. Those 
were the arguments put forward by the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Moore) ; 
but the noble Lord had thought fit en- 
tirely to ignore them. The hon. Mem- 
ber had further shown that the Italian 
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Government had bound itself not to in- 
terfere with property of this kind in the 
Italian States, and he (Mr. Biggar) 
thought that that pledge of the Italian 
Government constituted an exceedingly 
good standpoint from which to object to 
this confiscation of the property of Ca- 
tholics who were scattered all over the 
world. He maintained that the British 
Government, as the ruling power in this 
country, was in duty bound to interfere 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects at home and abroad; and he 
might remark that, in comparison with 
other Powers, England had the reputa- 
tion of very much neglecting the inte- 
rests of her subjects in foreign countries. 
He was informed, on excellent authority, 
that the other Powers, through their 
Consuls, had always of late very much 
more consulted the interests of their sub- 
jects than was the case with England. 
However, he believed the country had 
some little influence abroad, and he 
hoped it would be exercised in this case, 
without resorting to a system of under- 
hand or underground negotiations. It 
would seem, from the replies of the 
Government, however, that their inten- 
tion was, if possible, to shelve the ques- 
tion. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) would divide 
the Committee on his Amendment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
stated that when property was invested 
in a State, subject to the laws of that 
State, and when a revolution occurred 
by which a fresh Government was intro- 
fluced, no objection could be raised to 
any fate that might befall the invest- 
ments under the old régime when they 
passed under the new régime. But 
surely it was possible that objections 
might be raised under the new régime. 
If in any State of Europe or Asia large 
investments of property had taken place 
on the faith of the established Govern- 
ment there, and that Government were 
overthrown by revolution, might not the 
universal character of the claim em- 
bolden the Prime Minister to make the 
strongest representations to the new 
Government on behalf of the owners 
of the property? When the right hon. 
Gentleman just now extorted cheers 
from some of his more enthusiastic 
followers, he had observed that he did 
not get an universal response to his 
proposition that the property of the 
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Propaganda College must be subject to 
every vicissitude and every injustice 
which the new régime might put upon 
it, without any redress or remonstrance 
from abroad. There had been a little 
too much reference to International Law 
in the course of the discussion, and he 
thought equity would have been a much 
better basis on which to argue this ques- 
tion. There was no such thing as law 
between nation and nation; the term 
was essentially one of analogy, and it 
was by playing on it that the Prime 
Minister had met the objections of Ca- 
tholic Members on that occasion. He 
did not, of course, impugn the motives 
which had induced the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to change 
his attitude on this question ; but it was 
known that he (Mr. O’Donnell) had for 
months past intended to bring forward 
this Motion, and up to that moment not 
a single protest had been made against 
it ; and only a few days ago he had seen 
letters from Catholics asking Irish Mem- 
bers to lose no opportunity of bringing 
forward this matter. Therefore, he was 
ready to take his share of the responsi- 
bility for raising the question in the 
House of Commons. He contended that 
Her Majesty’s Government, in dealing 
with the Italian Government, should 
stand upon the ground of equity, and 
they might then put their argument into 
any form they chose. He altogether 
repudiated that appeal ad misericordiam, 
which the Prime Minister had sug- 
gested might be made to the Italian 
Government, for one which addressed 
itself to their sense of equity; and he 
believed that had Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at first appealed to the Italian 
Government upon that ground, the com- 
plaint he was now urging would not 
have been made. He was certainly pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) to press this Motion to a 
Division, because the conduct of the 
British Ambassador, although it was not 
necessarily the policy of the Government, 
had certainly not been satisfactory, inas- 
much as he had allowed month after 
month to slip away without rendering 
any account of his action to the Govern- 
ment at home. 

Mr. LYNCH said, he also wished to 
avail himself of the opportunity afforded 
by this Vote for entering his protest 
against the conduct of the Government. 
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As a Roman Catholic and a Member of 
that House, he felt bound to take this 
course, and to vote in opposition to the 
Government; and he appealed to hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the 
House to support the cause of justice by 
following his example. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 26; 
Noes 91: Majority 65.— (Div. List, 
No. 207.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. PULESTON said, it was now 


more than a year since an important 
member of the Diplomatic Service was 
sent out to Mexico as Diplomatic Agent, 
or in some similar capacity, and it 
would be satisfactory to the Committee 
to state what steps had been taken 
towards a settlement of the dispute 
between this country and Mexico. It 
was very desirabie that they should 
cultivate the trade with Mexico, more 
especially now that close relations had 
been established between that country 
and the United States. The subject 
was very important, and it was one in 
which a very large number of people in 
this country took a deep interest. Some 
time ago, Questions were frequently 
asked in the House of Commons upon 
the subject; but, recently, it seemed to 
have dropped out of sight altogether. 
He had no doubt that the difficulties in 
the way of a settlement had been very 
great; but he had always supposed that 
they had in the matter stood rather too 
much upon technicalities. To many 
outside the ropes it had appeared that, 
recently, they had had a good oppor- 
tunity of coming to an understanding. 
He freely admitted that he could not 
fully appreciate all the “ins” and ‘‘outs” 
of the question; but in the opinion of 
those whe had given attention to the 
subject solely from a business point of 
view, the differences existing between 
this country and Mexico ought to have 
been settled long ago. He had no 
hesitation in saying, and the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
would agree with him, that they had 
already suffered very materially in their 
prestige with Mexico, in not being in 
the field a good deal earlier than they 
were. There were very special reasons 


why they should, without delay, come to 
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some arrangement with Mexico, whereby 
their commercial relations with that 
country would be placed upon a satis- 
factory footing. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr, Puleston) was a very natural 
one; but he was sorry he could not give 
a definite answer at that moment with 
regard to the position of the negotia- 
tions with Mexico. He hoped, however, 
he should not have to trespass much 
longer upon the patience of the hon. 
Member. When a definite arrangement 
was made, he would take the earliest 
opportunity of informing the House. 
The question had not been lost sight of; 
the negotiations had been proceeding ; 
and in a short time he sincerely hoped 
he should be in a position to make a 
statement on the subject. A very dis- 
tinguished English Diplomatist had gone 
to Mexico, and a most distinguished 
Mexican Diplomatist (M. Mariscal) had 
visited England, and by that means 
an important step had been taken to- 
wards restoring those diplomatic rela- 
tions which had been so long and un- 
fortunately strained. He agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that it was of the 
utmost importance to the commerce of 
this country that close relations should 
exist between England and Mexico. 

Mr. PULESTON: Do I understand 
that the noble Lord hopes to be able to 
make a statement before the end of the 
present Session ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he would have to 
trespass for some time upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee, while he stated 
the objections he felt to one item of the 
Vote under consideration. The item in 
question was that of £4,000, for the cost 
of the recent Mission of Admiral Hewett 
to Abvssinia, to negotiate the Treaty 
with King John, which was now before 
the House. He did not object so much to 
the amount, which was not an unreason- 
able one. The Mission consisted of 10 
or 11 officers, and 18 days were occu- 
pied by the journey into the interior of 
Abyssinia. Therefore, £4,000 was not 
an exorbitant sum to charge. It was 
not, however, a question of amount; his 
objection would have been the same if 
the sum charged had been £1,000, or 
£2,000, or £10,000. The point to which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
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Committee was that, as a result of Ad- 
miral Hewett’s Mission, they had got a 
couple of Treaties, which a little exami- 
nation would show to be absolutely 
valueless — Treaties from which they 
could expect no substantial return either 
politically or philanthropically. The 
effect of them would be to identify us in 
the minds of the Soudanese with their 
worst and most hated enemies. The 
Abyssinians had always been and still 
were the bitterest enemies of the whole 
of the Arab Tribes from Darfour to the 
Red Sea. By these Treaties we had made 
common political cause with the savage, 
miscalled ‘‘Christian’’ mountaineers, 
and the animosity and hatred with which 
they were regarded by the Soudanese 
would, in consequence, be extended to 
us. Now, as to the value of the Treaties 
which Admiral Hewett had negotiated. 
They were two in number. The first 
had reference to the withdrawal of the 
garrisons from Kassala and two other 
places, Amedib and Sanhit, which were so 
small and so unimportant as not to be 
found on any map he had been able to 
consult. By the Third Article of the 
yore of the two Conventions, King 
ohn undertook— 

‘*To facilitate the withdrawal of the troops 
of His Highness the Khedive from Kassala, 
Amedib, and Sanhit, through Ethiopia to 
Massowah.”’ 

He (Mr. M‘Coan) did not quite under- 
stand what was meant by “facilitating 
the withdrawal of the troops.”” It might 
or it might not mean that King John 
would march a Force to the relief of the 
garrisons, and protect their retreat to 
the sea at Massowah; or it might mean 
that he would give them free transit 
through Abyssinia. Anyhow, that was 
the only thing which King John en- 
gaged to carry out as an equivalent for 
what we undertook to give to him. And 
what was that? We engaged to deliver 
up to him the large district of Bogos, 
a district lying immediately to the 
North of Abysinnia Proper, and within 
some 60 or 80 miles of the sea at 
Massowah. Now, the noble Lord 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) would, 
probably, tell the Committee that Bogos 
was formerly Abyssinian territory, 
and that its annexation by Egypt was 
never recognized by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or never, in fact, effectively 
took place. Anticipating some such a 
statement as that, he (Mr. M‘Coan) 
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ventured to tell the Committee what the 
history of Bogos was. In the time of 
Mehemet Ali, it was a sort of ‘‘no man’s 
land” between Abyssinia and the North- 
ern parts of the Soudan. It was in- 
habited then, as now, by a number of 
perfectly distinct tribes having no tribal 
unity, and who recognized no common 
Chief. Mehemet Ali annexed the district 
and placed troops in it, and it became 
substantially a part of the Egyptian 
Soudan. For several years the hold of 
Mehemet Ali on it was a very shifting 
one. Sometimes he got taxation from 
the district, and sometimes he got noue ; 
but, at all events, the claims of Egypt 
upon Bogos were unbroken from the 
time of Mehemet Ali to that of Ismail. 
During the last 50 years, not even in the 
days of King Theodore, or any of the 
Chiefs who. divided with him authority 
over Abyssinia, had any claim to it ever 
been made, and it was formally recog- 
nized by the Porte as Egyptian territory. 
In the Reign of the late Khedive, Ismail, 
the hold of Egypt upon Bogos was 
tightened. Garrisons were regularly 
placed in it, taxation was organized and 
enforced, and it became as much a part 
of the Egyptian Soudan as Dongola or 
Khartoum. That had been the territorial 
condition of Bogos for some 50 or 60 
years, yet in Article II. of the Treaty we 
had, without reference to the Porte at 
all, taken upon ourselves to hand over 
the whole of this territory to the pre- 
sent King of Abyssinia. And, at this 
point, let them consider who the King 
of Abyssinia was. Up to a few years 
ago, he was simply one of the three 
Chiefs exercising authority over the 
three districts or Provinces into which 
Abyssinia had been immemorially di- 
vided. He was Chief of the Northern 
Province, and mainly owing to the can- 
nons and rifles left with him by Lord 
Napier of Magdala, after the defeat 
of Theodore, he succeeded in sub- 
jugating to his own authority the 
Chiefs of the other two districts. The 
Negoosa Negust, King of Kings of 
Ethiopia—this King Johannes—was as 
barbarous a savage as was to be found 
South of Cairo, and his people were 
quite as savage a population as existed 
in any part of Africa. They continued 
still, as in Bruce’s time, to eat the raw 
flesh of living animals; and though 
nominally belonging to the Coptic 
Church, their treatment of Protestants, 
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or Catholics, or —_ espousing any 
other form of the Christian religion, 
was barbarous in the extreme. A recent 
Report of the Propaganda recounted a 
a great number of such atrocities com- 
mitted by King John. Thus, he had 
seized Catholic missionaries, and, failing 
to induce them to abandon Catholicism, 
had cut off their feet, hands, and 
legs. Yet this was the King with whom, 
and on equal terms of civilization and 
dignity, Admiral Hewett had negotiated 
two Treaties at a cost of £4,000. He 
(Mr. M‘Coan) need hardly say that any 
engagements entered into by such a 
savage were not worth the paper they 
were written upon. Nor had any means 
to insure the carrying out of the Trea- 
ties been provided by the appointment of 
Consuls or Agents, who might super- 
vise their execution. We relied upon 
the word of this savage; and on no 
better guarantee had surrendred to him 
a great district of Egyptian territory. 
We did not in terms give King John 
Kassala; but we had in effect said— 
“We will not give it to you; but we 
will not prevent you taking it.” Prac- 
tically, therefore, it was understood that 
King John should seize and hold the 
Kassala district, one of the most culti- 
vated and civilized and prosperous Pro- 
vinces in Upper Egypt, and the centre 
of a thriving trade. With the arms and 
ammunition he would find in Kassala, 
Amedib, and Sanhit, his power for evil 
over the neighbouring tribes would be 
alarmingly great. Strengthened by these 
stores, he would be able to work his 
savage will upon the whole. By con- 
ferring such advantages on a savage of 
this. kind, we had identitied ourselves 
with him, and became, in a sense, respon- 
sible for all the barbarities which, thus 
strengthened, he wouldcommit. Nor was 
the mischief so done merely temporary. 
By turning Massowah into a free port 
for the admission of arms and ammu- 
nition, it was made permanent. For 
many years the struggle of the Khedive 
of Egypt had been to keep the King 
of Abyssinia from obtaining military 
munitions in this way. ‘The constant 
desire of the King had been to get 
access to the sea for this purpose. Very 
little pure merchandize passed out of 
Massowah, and less passed in; but now 
the passage of one kind of goods 
would certainly be largely increased by 
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the new Treaty. King John had been 
for many years one of the largest slave 
dealers in that part of Africa. Some 
20,000 Abyssinian slaves, who were the 
highest-priced slaves in Egypt and Tur- 
key, passed over the Abyssinian Frontier 
every year, and for each of these King 
John received a toll of two dollars, so 
that he made a large revenue from the 
active pursuit of this abominable traffic. 
To give philanthropic colour to the Mis- 
sion, it had been negotiated that— 

‘* His Majesty the Negoosa Negust agrees to 
prohibit, to the best of his ability, the buying 
and selling of slaves within his dominions.’’ 

If King John were a model of honour 
and good faith, such an undertaking 
might have some value; but, being the 
savage he was, it had no value what- 
ever; and all the more so, that there 
would be no Consular Agent on the spot. 
King John’s whole interest would lie in 
continuing in the future, as in the past, 
to encourage the traffic in slaves, and 
we should be absolutely without the 
means of knowing whether he did so or 
not. For giving up the district of 
Bogos, which did not belong to us, 
and as to which we had not consulted 
the Sovereign Power at all, and for in 
effect, also, surrendering the wealth 

and prosperous Province of Kassala, wit 

all the Government stores and munitions 
of war, as well as those in Amedib and 
Sanhit, we had got, what ?—an “ ee- 
ment”’ from this savage to facilitate the 
retreat of the garrisons, and a promise 
to discourage the Slave Trade. That 
was a poor return for £4,000. To his 
(Mr. M‘Coan’s) mind, the most serious 
part of the business was that it would 
have been circulated throughout the 
whole of the Soudan that they had made 
common cause with this savage King, 
and that they were as bad as he was. 
The action we had taken would, he was 
persuaded, intensify the Moslem ani- 
mosity and hatred and distrust of us 
which already existed. Not merely on 


; the ground of policy, but even on the 


ground of getting the worth of what it 
cost us, we had made a very bad bar- 
gain ; and, therefore, he begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £4,000, for Admiral 
Hewett’s Special Mission to Abyssinia, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote.” — (Mr, 
M‘Coan.) 
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Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he thought the hon. Member (Mr. 
M‘Coan) had done good service in call- 
ing the attention of the Committee to 
this Vote. It might be in the recollec- 
tion of the Committee that he (Baron 
Henry De Worms) had, not long ago, 
brought it under the attention of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and had asked how it was that 
Kassala, Amedib, and Sanhit had been 
ceded to Abyssinia ? And the answer he 
had received was that, so far as Articles 
I. and II. of the Treaty of Adowa were 
concerned, there was no evidence that 
Kassala had been ceded. It appeared 
to him, however, that in Article II. 
there was every evidence of such being 
the case. Article II. said— 


‘On and after the lst day of September, 
1884, corresponding to the 8th day of Mas- 
karram, 1877, the country called Bogos shall 
be restored to His Majesty the Negoosa Negust ; 
and when the troops of His Highness the Khe- 
dive shall have left the garrisons of Kassala, 
Amedib, and Sanhit, the buildings in the Bogos 
country which now belong to His Highness the 
Khedive, together with all the stores and muni- 
tions of war which shall then remain in the 
said buildings, shall be delivered to and become 
the property of His Majesty the Negoosa Ne- 
gust.” 
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What was the real meaning of guaran- 
teeing that the garrisons should be with- 
drawn from Kassala, Amedib, and San- 
hit, and should be occupied by the King 
of Abyssinia? It was a quibble to say 
that it did not mean the cession of these 
places to King John. In 1840 these 
same were taken by Mehemet Ali, and 

ecame the property of the Porte. It 
might be said that the question of the 
Suzerainty of the Porte arose on the 
broader question of Egypt itself; but, 
admitting that, it was still a question 
whether the Porte ought not to have 
been consulted before these places were 
handed over to the King of Abyssinia. 
So far as he could gather, he believed | 
the Porte never had been consulted. If | 
that were so, it amounted to this—that, 
in order to bring about an alliance with 
Abyssinia, they had handed over terri- 
tory which belonged to somebody else. 
What was the object of their alliance 
with the King of Abyssinia? Some 
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time ago, the Government were asked if 
—as it was rumoured—they intended to 
enter into an alliance with the King of | 
Abyssinia? These questions were gene- | 
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rally met by an absolute denial or an 
evasive answer. Hon. Members now 
saw what such denial was worth. There 
could be no question—there could be no 
doubt—that there was a most absolute 
Treaty between the King of Abyssinia 
and Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
there was the most distinct connection 
between the cession of the towns of 
Kassala, Amedib, and Sanhit, and the 
relief of General Gordon, ‘Then, as the 
hon. Gentleman very pertinently asked, 
who had they allied themselves with? 
They had allied themselves with a 
nation probably excelling in barbarity 
the Soudanese themselves, whom they 
had sought their assistance to overcome. 
In allying themselves in this manner, 
they were encouraging a religious feud, 
because they were employing a nation 
professing Christianity against a nation 
of Mussulmans, and they were increasing 
the difficulties of a situation already 
rendered difficult enough by their vacil- 
lating policy. As the vacillating policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government had ma- 
terially increased their expenses and 
their liabilities in that part of the globe, 
he should support the Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
on this question he could not at all agree 
with the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan). He (Sir George Campbell) 
had never been in the country in ques- 
tion himself; but an opportunity of tra- 
velling over it had been afforded re- 
cently to a gentleman, who had availed 
himself of it, and it seemed to him that 
the journey had borne good fruit. The 
journey he referred had been made the 
subject of a book of a very interesting and 
instructive character. The author wasnot 
a partizan, nor had the journey been un- 
dertaken in connection with this subject. 
This writer, Mr. James, had visited the 
territory in question, and, according to 
this gentleman’s narrative, it possessed 
a good climate and a large population, 
principally Christian. There were many 
Christian missionaries in the country, 
and Mr. James gave his readers to un- 
derstand that it was occupied by Egyp- 
tian garrisons, who held it as a foreign 
country; and it appeared to Mr. James 


‘that the country was one which might 
| very well be given up to the Abyssinians. 


Mr. M‘COAN: The Abyssinians never 
had it, 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the Abyssinians had certainly possessed 
it very recently, or, at any rate, part of 
it, and he should be very glad to hear 
of its being included within the borders 
of Abyssinia. At the same time, he 
thought the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs should explain pre- 
cisely what was meant by the territory 
of Bogos. The Treaty with King John 
was somewhat obscure on that point, 
and was calculated to give rise to some 
misapprehension ; and it seemed to him, 
from a careful study of the document, 
that it was not intended to include 
Kassala in the territory of Abyssinia. 
Mr. James, in his book, explained to 
the reader the characteristics of the 
country, and the interesting tribes who 
occupied it. Kassala was a very civilized 
place. Not only were there Greek mer- 
chants there, but also some manufac- 
tures; and it was, in fact, a large and 
important place. He (Sir George Camp- 
bell) was one of those who desired to 
see political boundaries correspond with 
ethnological boundaries, and it seemed to 
him that the whole country occupied by 
a Christian population should be handed 
over to the Christians. He would not 
go beyond that; but if they did go 
farther, the result would be constant 
disturbance and prolonged difficulty. 
He, therefore, hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not encourage the 
King of Abyssinia to attempt to con- 
quer any territory outside the ethnologi- 
cal boundary. The idea he (Sir George 
Campbell) had gathered from the cir- 
cumstantial account of Mr. James, had 
not been such as was suggested by the 
hon. Member for Wicklow, for, as he 
had said, this would seem to be a civi- 
lized country. No doubt, they were in 
a very unpleasant position as to General 
Gordon, who had got himself into this 
scrape; and it would be a matter for 
congratulation if they could get him out 
of it without unnecessary bloodshed. He 
should be glad to see General Gordon 
get out by way of the Blue Nile, or the 
White Nile, or any other way. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT agreed 
with the hon. Member who had spoken 
from that side of the House (Baron 
Henry De Worms), that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) had 
raised a most important question. Of 
all the barbarous and cruel and pusil- 
lanimous acts that Her Majesty’sGovern- 
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ment had been guilty of in regard to 
the Soudan, this invasion of the terri- 
tory of the Arabs by Abyssinian hordes 
was the worst. Could it be doing right 
to induce these savages, who hardly de- 
served the name of Christians, to preci- 
pitate themselves upon a people alien in 
race and religion—a people with whom 
they had been at feud for generations ? 
To invite them to do this thing in the 
interest of General Gordon, of civiliza- 
tion, and of the Soudan, was utterly ab- 
surd, and an act of sheer barbarity and 
cruelty. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down had described the Abys- 
sinians as a civilized people; but they 
were in reality nothing better than a 
horde of savages. Possibly, the noble 
Lord (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) might 
disagree with the hon. Member; but his 
opinion would have undergone a change 
if he had read the accounts which had 
come from the country in question 
from a correspondent of The Daily 
News, with Admiral Hewett. The noble 
Lord would have seen, if he had read 
this gentleman’s correspondence, that 
the Abyssinians were little better than 
savages; that Sir William Hewett’s 
Mission was, from time to time, placed 
in very great danger by them; and 
that their habits and modes of life were 
filthy and barbarous in the extreme. If 
these savages had had placed before 
them merely the task of wresting Kassala 
from the Arabs, Parliament might have 
looked upon the enterprize and its suc- 
cess with complacency ; but, as a matter 
of fact, they would have to go through 
thousands of Arab tribesmen, who had 
been comparatively friendly to us in the 
Soudan, to get there. No doubt, fire, 
sword, rapine, and every sort of savage 
licence would be inflicted upon these 
tribes. What was the object of this 
invasion? As the hon. Member for Wick- 
low had pointed out, England could gain 
nothing by it. Then, what was the ob- 
ject of it? Nominally, it was to relieve 
Kassala. They knew what that meant 
—the absolute extinction of Kassala and 
most of its inhabitants. Kassala was 
a town of 25,000 inhabitants—a town 
which, according to Sir Samuel Baker, 
had multiplied three-fold within the past 
25 years, a town of considerable pros- 
perity and extensive trade. This town 
was to be handed over to Abyssinia. It 
was no use saying that it was not to 
be handed over to that country. When 
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they invited a savage Monarch to make 
himself master of a place, and he told 
them he should retain it, and no one 
was sent out to act as a check on him, 
or to control his movements, they were 
mana givingittohim. The British 

overnment had made themselves re- 
sponsible for the Soudan. They had 
driven away an Egyptian Minister who 
had wanted to restore peace and order 
in the Soudan; they had massacred 
6,000 or 7,000 Arabs there; and nowthey 
were sending a horde of 20,000 savages, 
the natural enemies of the Arabs and 
the people in possession, to seize upon a 
large town, and devastate and lay waste 
the surrounding country without the 
slightest restraint. If it had been in- 
tended that this march should be con- 
ducted on civilized principles, and if it 
had been intended to place some restraint 
on the King of Abyssinia, the Govern- 
ment would have sent Admiral Hewett, 
or some of his officers, to accompany 
the King, in order to prevent wanton 
bloodshed and useless destruction of 
property. They had been afraid to 
do that. Admiral Hewett had been 
sent on his Mission. He had gone as 
rapidly as he could, but had been de- 
tained on the way six weeks or two 
months whilst the King was at his bath. 
He left the King as soon as he could, 
and hurried away. The Government 
had left him to make what arrange- 
ments he chose, and to do what he liked 
in the matter. Surely, no course of 
action could have been more likely to 
lead to destruction of life and property— 
useless destruction of life and property. 
It was not possible to stigmatize this 
action of the Government in terms suffi- 
ciently strong. It was even worse than 
instigating the Bulgarians to attack the 
Mussulmen, or the Turks to make war 
on the Bulgarians, without taking pre- 
cautions to prevent atrocities, because 
the Turks were more civilized than these 
Arabs and Abyssinians. He admitted 
the responsibility of this country to pro- 
tect the garrison of Kassala; but it was 
a responsibility they should bear them- 
selves, and their action should not be to 
relieve the town of the plague of the 
Arabs by sending a worse plague in its 
place. The result of this action was 
very likely to be, for the moment, to 
drive the Arab besiegers and the Egyp- 
tian garrison into union against the 
Abyssinian barbarians. It was said that 
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the assistance of the Abyssinians had 
been invited in the interest of General 
Gordon; but he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
should have thought no step more 
disastrous to General Gordon could have 
been taken. It would create the greatest 
bitterness and the deepest hostility 
amongst the Soudanese. It would fill 
the whole of the Soudanese with the 
deadliest hatred to the British, when 
they knew how their country had been 
ravaged and their people slaughtered 
and enslaved by these Christian Abys- 
sinians at our instigation. He was 
curious to hear what the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs would 
have to say in defence of the action of 
the Government. He was not surprised 
at the Prime Minister running away— 
what could he say; how could he defend 
the ruin and bloodshed about to take 
place in the Soudan? That was a very 
awkward question for one who had 
talked so loudly and so pretentiously of the 
rights of peoples and the evils of blood- 
shed and rapine, at a time when not he 
himself, but a Minister to whom he was 
opposed, was in Office. No doubt, that 
was a very unpleasant subject for the 
Prime Minister, and it was not to be 
wondered at that the right hon. Gentle- 
man withdrew from the debate. It 
would be interesting to hear what the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had to say in defence of this 
most cruel, pusillanimous, and unjustifi- 
able outrage on the Mussulman inhabi- 
tants of the Soudan. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken, as the evening draws on, seems 
to me to become, if possible, more and 
more extreme in his language. Early 
in the evening the Government were 
‘base’ and “ cowardly,”’ but now they 
are “cruel,” ‘‘ barbarous,” anc. ‘ pusil- 
lanimous,”’ and I do not know how many 
terrible things. They have been com- 
mitting outrages, and are arranging 
rapine and massacres. I will not at- 
tempt to follow the hon. Member in 
regard to his vague and general accusa- 
tions, nor will I attempt to vie with him 
in the use of strong language. I will 
simply, at this late hour of the evening, 
refer to what I am sure he wishes— 
namely, to the main facts of the case. 
Now, this Treaty is a very short one. It 
is a Treaty of Seven Articles, and it may 
be generally described in this way—that, 
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on the one hand, the King of Abyssinia 
engages to facilitate the retreat and with- 
drawal of the Egyptian garrisons from 
certain places; and he also has signed 
a Slave Trade Treaty. On the other 
hand, the Khedive of Egypt undertakes 
to give to the Abyssinians free access to 
the port of Massowah, which is of much 
importance to the commercial prosperity 
of Abyssinia; and the Khedive also 
surrenders the district of Bogos, which 
place has been already mentioned this 
evening. As to the First Article of the 
Treaty, that is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant—namely, 

“From the date of the signing of this Treaty 

there shall be free transit through Massowah, 
to and from Abyssinia, for all goods, including 
arms and ammunition, under British protec- 
tion.” : 
Massowah is vital to the civilization of 
these regions. It has for years been the 
object of Abyssinia to get free access to 
it. As I mentioned in one of these de- 
bates earlier in the Session, there was a 
time when the King of Abyssinia said 
he would be satisfied with nothing short 
of the absolute cession of Massowah ; 
but it has proved possible to make an 
arrangement with him short of that. 
The concession which has been made is 
very important in the interests of the 
civilization and the commerce of these 
regions. I can only say that even if I 
agreed with the description of the Abys- 
sinians which we have heard to-night, I 
should deem it absolutely impossible to 
rescue them from that condition of war- 
like barbarism if Egypt continued to de- 
prive them of the meansof betaking them- 
selves to peaceful commercial pursuits. 
How there is to be any development of 
commerce or trade in this district so long 
as the Abyssinians are cut off from access 
to the sea, baffles my comprehenion. 
To come to the Second Article of the 
Treaty, it says— 

‘On and after the Ist day of September, 
1884, corresponding to the 8th day of Maskar- 
ram, 1877, the country called Bogos shall be 
restored to His Majesty the Negoosa Negust ; 
and when the troops of His Highness the Khe- 
dive shall have left the garrisons of Kassala, 
Amedib, and Sanhit, the buildings in the Bogos 
country which now belong to His Highness the 
Khedive, together with all the stores and muni- 
tions of war which shall then remain in the said 
buildings, shall be delivered to and become the 
property of His Majesty the Negoosa Negust.’, 


I should like to know what possible ob- 
jection there can be to the surrender of 
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this district of Bogos to Abyssinia? At 
one time it was Abyssinian territory— 
that is not disputed. The only question 
is whether it is 10, 50, or 60 years ago 
that it belonged to Abyssinia. 

Mr. M‘OVAN: I said it had been 
taken by Mehemet Ali from indepen- 
dent tribes who had never recognized 
the supremacy of the Abyssinians. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The place has been a fruitful source of 
trouble in these regions, and, in my 
opinion, it is an unmixed advantage to 
have terminated the disputes with refer- 
ence to it. So long as they existed, a 
condition of warfare, sometimes open 
and sometimes disguised, was certain to 
be prevalent in these regions. Any 
arrangement, therefore, that could be 
made which enabled the King of Abys- 
sinia and the Khedive of Egypt to come 
to terms and put an end to these serious 
frontier disputes, must be an unmixed 
advantage. I think the First Article of 
the Treaty, which I have read, as to 
Massowah, is likely to bring that about. 
I now pass to the Third Article of the 
Treaty, which is— 

“His Majesty the Negoosa Negust engages 
to facilitate the withdrawal of the troops of His 
Highness the Khedive from Kassala, Amedib, 
and Sanhit, through Ethiopia to Massowah.” 


I thought I had explained the other day 
what the meaning of this Article is. It 
seems to me that its meaning is tolerably 
clear. The Egyptian garrisons are to be 
withdrawn from these places, Kassala, 
Amedib, and Sanhit ; but only one place 
is ceded to the King of Abyssinia— 
namely, Keren or Sanhit. But I am 
told that the towns named in the Treaty, 
though not ceded to the King of Abys- 
sinia, will be held by him. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: He 
says he will hold them. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am told he has declared it to be his 
intention to hold these places. My an- 
swer to that is plain and simple. I 
want to know what interest of this coun- 
try is injured by the fact that these 
places may or may not become Abys- 
sinian territory? It seems to me that 
the alarms which are promoted in the 
House by certain hon, Members in re- 
gard to remote questions of foreign 
politics are simply signs of that disposi- 
tion—so dangerous in such matters— 
that it is the business of this country to 
interfere everywhere. Some people seem 
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to think that we ought to have something 
to say upon every event which takes 
place abroad, and that we ought to in- 
terfere in matters that are not of vital 
interest to ourselves. What is of im- 
portance to us is to secure the with- 
drawal of the Egyptian garrisons, and, 
so far as we can, to reduce the causes of 
dispute between Abyssinia and Egypt. 
But if it then happen that in conse- 
quence of this Treaty, or in consequence 
of the steps which the King of Abyssinia 
may take, or may not take, in these 
regions, some further portion of a terri- 
tory—the boundary of which has varied 
from time to time—may have to be ceded 
to Abyssinia, it is not a matter for this 
country or for hon. Members to become 
alarmed about. It is desirable for us to 
look at these things from a calm and 
common-sense point of view. I know 
very well an attempt has been made 
to paint this question in colours dark 
and gloomy. We have been accused 
of letting loose fanatical hordes of 
fifth-rate Christians on these Mahom- 
medans. We have done nothing of the 
kind. The descriptions we have had 
of ‘‘barbarous tribes,” ‘‘ Abyssinian 
savages,” and so on, have been grossly 
exaggerated ; and it seems to me that 
the ‘‘horrible barbarity” of the Abys- 
sinians was discovered by some hon. 
Members opposite about the same time 
that they first heard of the existence of 
this Treaty. I am not contending that 
the civilization of the Abyssinians is 
a high form of civilization, or that 
their Christianity is a very noble form 
of Christianity. I have heard them de- 
scribed as ‘‘ tifth-rate Christians.” The 
other day I quoted from a work by Dean 
Stanley on the Eastern Churches, and 
everyone who refers to that work will 
see that the Abyssinian form of Chris- 
tianity is not a very exalted one. But 
if we desire to improve the condition of 
Christianity and civilization in that coun- 
try, the best way to do it is to give the 
people improved communication with 
more civilized races; and that we have 
done by giving them access to Masso- 
wah. We have done it also in another 
way. One of the difficulties that the 
people has suffered from has been the 
constant obstacles thrown in their way 
in regard to the consecration of the 
Aboonas, or priests, by the Coptic Patri- 
arch. In the Fourth Article of the 
Treaty the Khedive undertakes that 
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these difficulties shall no longer exist. 
The Article is— 

“His Highness the Khedive engages to grant 
all the facilities which His Majesty the Negoosa 
Negust may require in the matter of appointing 
Aboonas for Ethiopia.” 


The Fifth Article does not require any 
detailed notice. It says— 

‘“ His Majesty the Negoosa Negust and His 
Highness the Khedive engage to deliver up, the 
one to the other, any criminal or criminals who 
may have fled, to escape punishment, from the 
dominions of the one to the dominions of the 
other.” 


The Sixth Article refers all differences 
to Her Majesty in these terms— 

“‘His Majesty the Negoosa Negust agrees to 
refer all differences with His Highness the 
Khedive which may arise after the signing 
of this Treaty to Her Britannic Majesty for 
settlement.’’ 


And Article VII. has reference merely 
to the ratification of the Treaty. There 
is only one other point which I need men- 
tion, and that is what was said by my hon. 
Friend who has now left the House (Baron 
Henry De Worms) with reference to the 
Porte. As I said the other day, it has 
never been shown that the Bogos terri- 
tory comes within the territory of the 
Sultan—I see no reason to withdraw 
from what I then said. I think it will 
be seen that this Treaty is one which 
will not be disadvantageous to the region 
affected by it. In regard to the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, there is a 
good deal to be done by this Treaty with 
the King of Abyssinia; and I hope that, 
as the trade of Massowah increases, and 
as the British Consul who may be sta- 
tioned there assumes—as he will assume 
—an important position, it will be found 
possible, as is the case in other parts of 
the world, to do much towards stopping 
that horrible trade which has led to so 
many of the evils which have been found 
to exist there. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the noble Lord had declared 
that he was going to be very calm, and 
he certainly had been, and both dull and 
prolix in addition. There were several 
points, not so much of detail as of gene- 
ral principle, which had appeared to 
him (Lord Randolph Churchill) to be of 
a very objectionable character. In the 
first place, as to the First Article of the 
Treaty. No doubt, everyone in the 
House was quite ready to concede that 
it was an excellent thing that Massowah 
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should be open tothe Abyssinians. The 
Second Article, however, was objection- 
able, because, in that, the British Go- 
vernment had ceded to the King of 
Abyssinia a territory which they had 
not the smallest right in the world to 
cede. That was the real point of the 
whole matter—that the British Govern- 
ment had taken upon themselves to hand 
over to the King of Abyssinia, who was, 
undoubtedly, a barbarian, a large terri- 
tory over which the Abyssinians had 
no control, and over which the British 
Government could exercise no sort of 
authority. He wished to know why 
such a proceeding, which, undoubtedly, 
in more civilized parts of the world, 
would have been repudiated and de- 
nounced by the British Government, if 
adopted by any other Government, had 
became legitimate, proper, and decent, 
when adopted by them in this part of 
Africa? What right had they to give 
over the Bogos people to the Sove- 
reignty of the King of Abyssinia? It 
was, at least, 60 or 80 years since the 
territory had belonged to Abyssinia, 
if, indeed, it had ever belonged to it. 
The noble Lord seemed very positive 
on the point; but he had failed to 
give hon. Members his sources of 
information. But supposing that this 
territory at one time had belonged 
to the Abyssinians, the fact that it no 
longer belonged to them, and had ceased 
to be their property for 50 or 60 years, 
was a great proof that it should not 
belong to them, and that the Abyssinians 
were not fit to hold it or govern it. He 
protested against the principle of the 
Second Article of the Treaty, which 
assumed that the British Government 
had a right to distribute the Soudan— 
or rather this territory with this dis- 
agreeable name—in the way in which 
they proposed to distribute it. Then, 
they came to the question of Kassala, 
and the territory round it. That was a 
much more serious matter. It was not 
denied that the King of Abyssinia in- 
tended to annex Kassala, and the British 
Government meant handing over a coun- 
try filled with a Mahommedan popula- 
tion to the rule of a man who, in the 
eyes of the Mahommedans, was a here- 
tical Sovereign. He wished to ask again 
what right the British Government had 
to treat this population around Kassala 
in a different manner to that in which 
they would treat the population of any 
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other part of the Soudan? The great 
point of the Government policy in the 
Soudan was that the people there were 
struggling to be free. Why were the 
people at Kassala to be placed in this 
disgraceful position, that they of all 
others of the Soudan were not to be 
allowed to be free, but were to be placed 
under the rule, not of the Mahdi, but of 
a sot disant Christian? Nothing more 
odious to the Mahommedan population 
in that part of the world could be con- 
ceived. The noble Lord had given no 
reason why these people should be 
treated in a different manner to the 
people of Darfur. What guarantee was 
there that the garrisons of Kassala and 
the places round it would be rescued 
by the King of Abyssinia? Would they 
ever know what became of these garri- 
sons. ‘To anyone who had read the 
accounts of the Mission of Admiral 
Hewett, it was quite plain they had 
been drawn entirely from Liberal 
sources. It was entirely owing to the 
enterprize of Zhe Daily News that they 
had received such full accounts of the 
Mission at all, and yet it was clear from 
those accounts that the Abyssinians were 
an extremely savage and barbarous race. 
That was certainly the impression enter- 
tained of them at the time of the Abys- 
sinian War. He wished to know what 
guarantee the Government had that, in 
return for bringing about the cession of 
Bogos, the garrisons of Kassala and the 
other places would ever be liberated, or 
that they would even be allowed to 
withdraw? Itseemed to him there was 
no guarantee at all—that the King of 
Abyssinian might attack them without 
our having any remedy against him. 
There was another point which might 
not have occurred to the noble Lord or 
to the Foreign Office, but which was 
very remarkable. The British Govern- 
ment was now engaged in supervising 
the administration of a thoroughly Ma- 
hommedan country, and if the British 
Government wasto have any success what- 
ever in having this arrangement ac- 
ceded to by Mahommedan subjects in 
Egypt, it must more or less consult their 
religious feelings and their religious law. 
Well, he knew the Mahommedans, as a 
rule, were not very fond of Christians. 
There was a deep gulf between Ma- 
hommedans and Christians, and where 
the question of government was con- 
cerned, that difference had been found 
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very wide indeed. But, curiously enough, 
he had been told, on the authority of a very 
learned man now in England—an Ulema 
of the University of Cairo—that if there 
were a set of Christians on the face of the 
earth whom the Mahommedans loathed 
and abhorred more than another, it was 
the Abyssinian Christians. They were 
forbidden by their religion to make any 
terms with them, and wars had been 
going on between them for generations. 
There had never been any peace be- 
tween them. This was a principle re- 
cognized by all Mahommedans; whe- 
ther or not it was in the Koran he 
could not say. The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) looked upon 
all this with supreme contempt—he was 
anxious to get to those little niggling 
Votes which were so dear to his heart 
and so troublesome to everyone else. 
To his (Lord Randolph Churchill’s) 
mind, these subjects were not beneath 
the notice of the Committee, and it was 
not too much to ask that the Committee 
should discuss them when they came on 
for the first time. If the particular 
question now under debate was so com- 
pletely beneath the notice of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 
he would recommend him to follow the 
example of the Prime Minister, and, for 
the moment, leave the House. This was 
certain—that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were anxious to affront and dis- 
please Mahommedans in Egypt as out- 
rageously as they could, they would do 
it by concluding a Treaty with Abys- 
sinia. Besides, there was a_ belief 
amongst the Arabs, that some day mis- 
chief would arise from the Abyssinians. 
These facts he gave the Committee as 
he had received them from a learned 
man from Cairo, whom he himself was 
inclined to believe. The Government 
had been most unfortunate in the course 
they had taken; and he did not know 
whether the view he had just expounded 
had been put to the noble Lord or the 
Foreign Office before. If it had not, it 
was not altogether unworthy of their 
notice. It appeared to him that the 
step the Government had taken had 
been a singularly ill-advised one, and if 
the hon. Member for Wicklow divided 
against the Vote, he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) should certainly vote with 
him. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
the explanation of the noble Lord (Lord 
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Edmond Fitzmaurice), and his defence 
of the Government, was as strong a case 
as had yet been made out against them. 
The noble Lord had admitted that the 
Abyssinians were not first-rate Christians 
—that they were fifth-rate Christians. 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I said someone else described them as 
such. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
even if they were first-rate Christians, 
we had no right to put them to this use. 
He agreed with what had been said by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). The hon. Member 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) had certainly 
used strong language, and if these Abys- 
sinians were the brutes and savages he 
had described them to be, nothing could 
be worse than their employing them in 
this business. One of the things he 
wished to know was this—what was the 
meaning of this obscure Article of the 
Treaty — 

“His Majesty the Negoosa Negust engages 
to faciliate the withdrawal of the troops of His 
Highness the Khedive from Kassala, Amedib, 
and Sanhit, through Ethiopia to Massowah P ”’ 


That was the real point of their inquiry 
now. Did that mean that these fifth-rate 
Christians and first-rate savages were to 
be sent out into the Soudan to lay waste 
the country and to “assist in getting 
these Egyptian troops out,” or did it 
not? [‘*No!”] Then, how were the 
Abyssinians to assist in getting them out, 
if troops were not to go there? He 
could not understand what it all meant. 
When they went to war it was the cus- 
tom to do all the harm they could to a 
country, and these fifth-rate Christians 
and first-rate savages were just the fel- 
lows to follow out that principle to the 
letter. It seemed to him that they were 
now in a worse position than they were 
some time ago. What an outcry there 
was when they employed the North 
American Indians against the Ameri- 
cans in the War of Independence! 
Chatham’s most powerful speech was 
made against it—the speech that they 
used to learn as schoolboys; and here 
they were doing the same thing again 
in the year 1884. He had hoped that, 
they were getting beyond these horrors. 
First, they interfered with the freedom of 
action of a peaceful and laborious people 
in Egypt ; then they went through every 
species of horror in slaughtering and 
dispersing the Arabs ; and now the noble 
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Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs made a speech in sup- 
port of the employment of fifth-rate 
Christians in this kind of warfare. He 
should certainly vote for the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Wicklow. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he wished just to make one remark in 
auswer to an observation of his noble 
Friend (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice). As 
he (Baron Henry De Worms) had un- 
derstood the noble Lord, he had said 
there was no evidence in the Treaty or 
the accompanying documents that the 
King of Abyssinia intended to take 
Kassala, Amedib, and Sanhit. It seemed 
to him (Baron Henry De Worms) that 
there was distinct evidence in the 
case. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the hon. Member was not in the 
House when he spoke. He had stated 
that it was not within the four corners 
of the Treaty. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, it 
was quite clear that Admiral Hewett, 
who was a party to the Treaty, knew at 
the time he was assenting to it that it 
was the intention of the King of Abys- 
sinia to annex Kassala and the other 
places. In his Report to Earl Granville, 
in the 12th paragraph, he said— 

“T pointed out that he would not be a gainer 
by having ports of his own, and in this view he 
acquiesced ; but declared his intention of taking 
—— from the Arabs, should it fall into their 

ands. 


And in a letter to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty on the 22nd of June, the Ad- 
miral made a statement to the effect 
that on the fall or evacuation of Ame- 
dib, King John undoubtedly intended 
to take it as a reward, and to compensate 
him for the trouble and expense of re- 
lieving the garrison. Was it not, there- 
fore, clear that the contracting parties 
who made this Treaty with King John, 
knew that it was his intention to annex 
Kassala and Amedib? If so, the hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) had 
made out his case. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE protested against 
money being wasted in stirring up war 
in the Soudan. He could not make out 
on what ground this Expedition had ever 
been sent to Abyssinia. They had heard 
a short time ago, from the Front Minis- 
terial Bench, that the independence of 
the Soudan had been declared; and if 
that was the case, why should Admiral 
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Hewett go to Abyssinia to employ the 
people of that country against the Sou- 
danese ? There had been no proof given, 
in the first place, that the garrison of 
Kassala wished to leave, and, in the 
second place, that it could not leave if it 
wished. They had simply given up the 
Soudan ; and yet in the North they had 
made every kind of attack upon it, and 
had sent General Gordon to Khartoum, 
where he seemed to be passing his time 
killing and slaying the Natives, whilst 
in the South they sent Admiral Hewett 
to the King of Abyssinia to prevail on 
him to make a raid on the country. Why 
could they not let the Soudan alone, 
having declared its independence ? They 
had gone on meddling and meddling, and 
would probably continue to do so, send- 
ing an Embassy to one place, a Chris- 
tian hero to another, an Army to another, 
and soon. That would go on until the 
House protested against this abomin- 
able waste of money for such a wicked 
purpose as the stirring up of war in 
that part of the world. He hoped the 
hon. Member (Mr. M‘Coan) would di- 
vide the Committee. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 32; 
Noes 67: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 208.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had given Notice that he would propose 
to reduce the Supplementary Vote by 
£240, expenses connected with Egypt. 
He had put that Motion on the Paper, 
because he very strongly disapproved of 
the arrangements made for continuing 
the International Tribunals for five years, 
for he believed that would be most 
disastrous. But, at this period of the 
Session, he could not hope for an 
adequate discussion, and therefore he 
should not propose the Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to obtain 
some explanation about chaplains. There 
were a good many chaplains provided 
for; but it was, perhaps, not generally 
known that there was no law which gave 
the Foreign Office a right to charge for 
a chaplain at a Legation or Embassy, 
but only where there happened to be a 
Consul. Where there was a Consul, a 
chaplain could be appointed; but there 
were several Embassies where there 
were chaplains, and, in some cases, £300 
a-year was voted for them. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not see that 
any of these Votes relate to chaplains, 
and the hon. Member will not be in 
Order in debating any question in re- 
gard to them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ob- 
tain from the Chair a ruling on a point 
which was a very important one, and 
one on which questions were constantly 
being raised. Were the various items 
to be taken seriatim in such a manner 
as that if one hon. Member got up and 
made a proposal upon some item near 
the end of the Vote, no other hon. Mem- 
ber would afterwards be at liberty to 
raise any discussion upon any item that 
stood before it? He was not going to 
attack the Vote, but only to ask a ques- 
tion. Of course, if the Chairman main- 
tained the ruling that had just been 
laid down, the matter was at an end; 
but it certainly was most inconvenient, 
and it was very desirable that there 
should be some definite and distinct 
statement from the Chair upon the 
subject. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Rule of the 
House is very precise. It is clearly laid 
down that, after a Question has been 
proposed from the Chair for the dimi- 
nution of any item, no Motion can be 
made or debate allowed upon any pre- 
ceding item. The hon. Member, there- 
fore, cannot debate any preceding item. 
There is no Vote for Chaplains before 
us now—if there was such an item to 
come on, the hon. Gentleman would be 
in Order; but there is not. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £155,402 (including a Supple- 
mentary sum of £2,910), to complete the 
sum for Consular Services. 


Carpratin AYLMER wished to call at- 
tention to a matter in connection with 
this Vote. There was a very large sum 
put down here as fees received during 
the year 1882-3, amounting -altogether 
to £45,102. That was a very large sum, 
and it was well worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Committee. It was very right 
that English subjects abroad, requiring 
the services of a Consul to witness docu- 
ments, should be charged a fee. He did 
not attack that principle at all, and he 
was very glad that the amount was so 
large; but his opinion was that, con- 
sidering the fees that were charged, the 
amount might be very much larger. 
There was not the least check upon these 
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charges, so far as he could learn. An 
Englishman abroad, appearing before a 
Consul for the purpose of signing his 
name, getting a writ issued, or anything 
else, had to pay 6s., 7s., or 8s., or what- 
ever was required by the Consular Office, 
as a fee; but no accounts seemed to be 
kept of these payments, nor did there 
seem to be any possible check to secure 
a thoroughly accurate return. He 
(Captain Aylmer) himself had had to 
pay on very many occasions, and the 
money had always been put in the Con- 
sul’s pocket, or into that of his clerk, 
and there was no way in which the Go- 
vernment could check the amount. He 
had often discussed the matter with gen- 
tlemen who were travelling abroad, and 
the opinion generally entertained, with- 
out charging anybody with dishonesty, 
was that a considerable portion of the 
money never arrived at the English Ex- 
chequer atall. The difficulty could be 
very easily met by providing that a Con- 
sular stamp should be affixed, or some- 
thing of that sort done; but as matters 
stood at present, all he could say was, 
that a man appeared before the Consul, 
the Consul witnessed the signature, the 
man paid a fee, the money disappeared 
in the Consul’s pocket, the Consul made 
no entry and kept no account, and there 
was no possible check of any sort. Many 
Consular Offices abroad, where English- 
men had to go to sign important docu- 
ments, were in a very disgraceful state. 
Very large sums were set down in the 
Votes for these Offices—£200 a-year was 
allowed for the Consular Office chiefly 
used in Paris; but to get into that Office 
one had to pass through a dark room 
without a window, and it was generally 
hampered with a heap of luggage, which 
was not at all aright or proper condi- 
tion for an English Consular Office to be 
in. That was a state of things that was 
much complained of. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, these Consular Offices were regu- 
lated under the terms of an Order in 
Council. Every Consul or Consular 
officer who received fees had to make a 
careful account of the amount received. 
No doubt, in theory, the method of check 
might not seem a very perfect one; 
but the matter was receiving atten- 
tion. At the same time, he was bound 
to think that there never had been the 
least suspicion of any improper conduct 
on the part of any Consular officer in re- 
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gard to these fees. However, the sub- 
ject would be looked into. 

CapTtainAYLMER said, his attention 
had been specially called to the matter 
by the remark made by a notary going 
out of a Consular Office, who said— 
‘‘That money is going into that man’s 
pocket.” He (Captain Alymer) replied— 
‘Tt will be sent home.”’ Whereupon the 
notary rejoined—‘‘ You need not tell me. 
That is not the opinion abroad.” 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT said, 
he had hoped that this Vote would not 
have been proceeded with that night, 
but would have been postponed. It was 
not his fault that time had been spent 
over another Vote of great importance. 
There were several points in connection 
with this Consular Vote which he con- 
sidered it his duty to draw attention to; 
but as they had been engaged upon the 
Estimates from directly after the close of 
the Questions until now, he thought the 
Government might fairly consent to post- 
pone this Vote. There were special 
reasons connected with the convenience 
of hon. Members why the Vote should 
be postponed. They were led to believe 
last week that the Diplomatic Vote would 
be postponed, as the Government wished 
to make a Ministerial Statement which 
would affect the various items. It was 
not fair to take away from the House 
the opportunity of criticizing some of 
these Votes, when the policy of the Go- 
vernment was elaborately concealed. 
The Prime Minister was asked over and 
over again last week and the week be- 
fore, to fix a night for these Votes; but 
he delayed doing so until Friday. When 
they compared the consideration shown 
by the Government to the feelings of 
hon. Members from Ireland in regard to 
Votes, which were debated day. after 
day and week after week, and frequently 
postponed to meet some secret object— 
when they compared all this exagge- 
rated subserviency to the caprices of 
Irish Members with the conduct of 
the Government in regard to the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Votes, and when 
they remembered that the sole oppor- 
tunity which had been given to the 
House that Session to offer criticisms in 
regard to the wide Dominions of the 
Crown depended upon Supply, they 
would feel that it was unreasonable 
that this Vote should be pressed for- 
ward that night. Under these circum- 
stauces, and in view of the postpone- 
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ment of the Ministerial Statement, he 
was not acting unreasonably in asking 
that this Consular Vote should be post- 
poned until to-morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they were 
always glad to hear the hon. Member 
for Eye, and he really did not see why 
that hon. Gentleman should not go on 
now. The Session must end some time, 
and there were some hon. Members who 
hoped it might end soon; but if they 
only discussed a Vote a night, they would 
have the Prorogation one day and the 
Queen’s Speech opening another Session 
the next. He hoped they would go on 
with the Vote which was now before the 
Committee, and he wished to ask some 
questions in reference to it. In the first 
place, he wished to ask a question about 
the Consulate at Kertch. He believed 
the Consul appointed at Kertch was a 
fugitive from justice. He need not 
enter into details on the subject; but he 
believed that that was the fact. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT rose 
to Order. Under the ruling which had 
just come from the Chair, it appeared 
that if the hon. Member raised a debate 
upon this point, he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) would not be able to refer to 
any of the preceding items. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber moves to reduce the Vote on this 
item, then it would not be competent for 
any hon. Member to discuss any of the 
preceding items. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he thought 
it was necessary that the hon. Member 
for Northampton, under these circum- 
stances, should say whether he intended 
to move the reduction of the Vote or 
not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
intend to move the reduction of the 
Vote—he only wanted to know about 
this Kertch Consul, because there was a 
libel case going on about him. He would 
like to know whether the Kertch Consul 
was still receiving pay or not? Another 
point which he wished to raise was 
this—he did not want to raise any 
Egyptian discussion; but he wanted to 
know what was going on in Khartoum. 
Was Mr. Power, the Consul, there? He 
would like to hear some details about 
that. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that with regard to Kertch, an 
opportunity had been taken of making 
certain improvements in reference to the 
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Consular Office, and the gentleman re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, who was an unpaid Vice Consul, 
had been withdrawn. There would nuw 
be a regular Consul there, for Kertch 
was becoming a very important place. 
In regard to Khartoum, Mr. Power 
was merely a temporary Acting Consul, 
charged with Consular duties. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for an explanation on one point. 
He wished to know on what principle 
these Consular salaries and duties were 
apportioned ? He found that in the 
Brazils, the Consul at Pernambuco had 
£800 a-year and £400 for allowances, 
or £1,200 in all; while the fees received 
amounted to only £116. In another 
case, the Consul received £600 a-year in 
salary and £150 in allowances; while 
the fees received were £119. But in the 
Argentine Republic, at Rosario, the Con- 
sul received no salary, and the expenses 
for Office allowances were only £300 
a-year; while the fees received amounted 
in 1882 to £320, and last year to £355. 
On looking back to the Estimates for 
previous years, he found that in 1879 
the Consul at Rosario received £400 
a-year in salary and £200 for expenses 
and Office allowances. What was the 
state of trade in Rosario at that time? 
On looking over the Board of Trade 
Returns, he found that the shipping 
from Rosario in 1879 consisted of 42 
English vessels with a tonnage of 22,000 
tons, and crews, giving the most trouble 
to the Consuls, of 696; whereas, in the 
past year, the shipping had increased 
to 153 vessels, with a tonnage of 109,000 
tons. He held in his hand a Return 
given to him by one of the Ministers of 
the Republic. It was the Return of one 
English line going to Rosario— Lambert 
and Holt’s Line—and from that it ap- 
peared that in 1878, when there was a 
Consul at Rosario, with £600 a-year, 
only 12 ocean steamers went into Rosario; 
whereas in the present year, up to the 
1st of June, 29 steamers of one firm 
alone went there, and in all, last year, 
97 ocean steamers went into the port. 
Taking the fees received in the Office, 
it appeared that in 1879 the Consul’s 
duties were so light that only £94 13s. 
was received in fees ; whereas, last year, 
the amount received and returned to the 
Foreign Office was £355, which was £55 
in excess of the salary or allowances for 
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the Consul’s Office. In 1878 and 1879, 
when there was a Consul in existence, 
with a salary and allowances of £600 
a-year, there was only one-fifth of the 
present tonnage or of the present official 
duties; but now only £300 a-year was 
allowed for Office expenses, and there 
was no salary at all. He was glad to 
hear that there was a Departmental 
Commission sitting on the subject, and 
he wanted to know on what principle 
the salary was granted—whether by the 
amount of fees received, the amount of 
shipping entering the port, or the nature 
and amount of the general duties per- 
formed? If the salary was fixed in 
reference to any one of these considera- 
tions—the tonnage, the number of the 
crews, the amount of business going 
into the Office, the amount of the fees 
received, or the increasing importance 
of the port—there could be no possible 
reason why the city of Rosario, which, 
in 1879, possessed a Consulate, should 
in the present year, when it had become 
the second port of the Argentine Re- 
nga: be reduced to a Vice Consulate. 

e hoped some explanation would be 
given to the Committee as to the prin- 
ciple on which the salaries were allo- 
cated, and that immediate steps would 
be taken to remedy this wholly un- 
justifiable inequality which ought not 
to exist. He hoped, now that the atten- 
tion of the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had been drawn to the 
matter, that he would be able to give 
some consideration to it before the 
Report. 

Mr. BRYCE wished to ask the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs about the Consulates in 
Asia Minor and Armenia, and also as to 
the allocation of places where Consuls 
were kept. It was said last winter, that 
new instructions had been given to 
Consuls in Asiatic Turkey that they 
were to bring to the notice of the Go- 
vernment, and especially to the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, any oppressions upon the 
subjects. But the results had been 
somewhat narrow, and he wanted to 
know what was the real state of the 
case? As to the places of these Con- 
sular Stations, he found that some Con- 
suls had been withdrawn from Asiatic 
Turkey where they used to be main- 
tained. That might have been done 
from motives of economy; but if Con- 
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suls were to be withdrawn at all, there 
were other places from which they might 
have been withdrawn with more advan- 
tage—places where they were less needed 
than some of those from which they had 
been withdrawn. The Committee would 
remember that, immediately after the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, the late Go- 
vernment sent Military Consuls to the 
Armenian Frontier charged with stra- 
tegic duties. They were to observe the 
progress of Russia, and to enable us to 
defend the Frontier of Asiatic Turkey. 
But he supposed the functions of those 
Consuls vanished with the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention itself, which was now rele- 
gated to a limbo from which it could 
never emerge. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Who 
says so? 

Mr. BRYCE, continuing, said, these 
officials never performed military duties; 
but they did very good work in report- 
ing instances of cruelty and oppression, 
of scandalous injustice and exactions, 
sometimes by officials and sometimes by 
robber tribes. These instances of op- 
pression were sent to Constantinople. 
Our Ambassador, in many cases, inter- 
fered, and in some cases there was very 
little doubt that some sort of check, 
though not complete, was imposed upon 
the conduct of these oppressors. Now, 
this force of observers had been dimi- 
nished; and he would suggest to the 
Government that they would do better 
to remove their Vice Consuls from places 
like Broussa and Alexandretta than from 
places where great oppressions were 
constantly being exercised, and from 
which Reports would be of very great 
value. Since Turkey had done nothing, 
some good might be done, at any rate, 
by having Consuls at those places to let 
them know what was going on, and 
then the Government would have means 
of remonstrating with effect. Similar 
remarks would apply to the case of 
European Turkey. There were many 
places where they might have Consuls. 
They had none at all up at Bosnia, and 
a conflagration might vents out at any 
moment. They ought to have a British 
officer in that immense district of coun- 
try charged with knowing what the 
condition of the country was. They 
knew what serious results followed in 
1875 and 1876 from the ignorance of 
this country and of the Government as 
to the state of European Turkey. The 
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massacres of 1876 took them completely 
by surprise; but if they had had a 
proper staff to diffuse the information 
through the country a very different 
result might have happened. He wanted 
to know whether the Government could 
not transfer the Consuls from places 
where they were less needed to those 
places where they were greatly needed ? 

Mr. O’SHEA said, the time had 
arrived when the remuneration of Con- 
suls and Consular Agents abroad ought, 
in his opinion, to be inquired into; be- 
cause there was no doubt that, while 
some of those gentlemen were well paid, 
others were under-paid. He would take 
the case of the Consuls in Spain as an 
instance. The Vice Consul at Santander 
received a salary of £100 a-year, and 
an allowance of £280 for Office expenses 
and rent, which latter amount included 
£200 for fees; whereas the amount of 
fees payable to the Government appeared 
to be only £134. The Committee would 
be aware that Santander was a very 
important port; and he could not under- 
stand why, having regard to the amount 
of British commerce represented there, 
the position of their Representative 
there should not be advanced from Vice 
Consul to that of Consul, and why his 
salary should not be raised propor- 
tionately. Again, the Vice Consul at 
Carthagena, a very important place, 
where difficult questions relating to 
shipping often arose, received only £200 
and £100 as an allowance for Office ex- 
penses and rent. The fact that this 
Vice Consulate returned the large sum 
of £629 in fees to the British Govern- 
ment was in itself sufficient to show that 
this country ought to be well repre- 
sented there. Then he observed that 
the Consul General at Havana, who re- 
ceived £1,200 a-year as salary and £600 
a-year for Office expenses and rent, also 
received from the Spanish Government 
£115 a-year for house rent as Commis- 
sary Judge. He thought it was not 
right that a Consul should receive any 
money at all from a Foreign Govern- 
ment. Without going into further de- 
tail, he trusted the whole subject would 
receive the attention of the Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he had been very much amused at hear- 
ing the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) protest 
against what he called outrages in 
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Turkey in Asia; and, generally, he was 
entertained with the line which the 
hon. and learned Member took on that 
point as one of the supporters, through 
thick and thin, of the policy of Her 
Majesty’sGovernment, which had caused 
far more ruin and loss of life in other Ma- 
homedan countries. [‘‘ Order, order!” ] 
He submitted that he was perfectly in 
Order. Surely it was right to answer 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member by analogy ; but, passing 
from that subject, he desired to have 
some information from Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the position 
of the Acting Consul at Khartoum. To 
use the language of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
gentleman had been in a perilous posi- 
tion for the last four or five months. 
The last communications from him were 
dated the 23rd of March and the 7th of 
April, in the former of which he said— 
‘* We are daily expecting British troops; we 
cannot believe that we are to be abandoned by 


the Government; our existence depends on 
England.” 


On the 7th of April he said— 


“ Khartoum is at present the centre of an 
enormous rebel camp; our store of food and 
ammunition is rather short; the situation is 
very critical; we are trying to run a steamer to 
Berber ; but yesterday, owing to the rebel fire, 
she had to return.” 


That was the statement of a gentleman 
who, according to the noble Lord, ac- 
cepted a very onerous position at great 
peril to himself, discharged his duties in 
that position with great advantage to 
the country, was lauded by a British 
Minister for having done so, and then, 
so far as they knew, had been abandoned 
to his fate. That gentleman was Mr. 
Power, the Consular Agent of this coun- 
try at Khartoum. Now, he wished to 
say, on behalf of Mr. Power, that every 
statement which had appeared in The 
Times,coming from him as Daciinietdiads, 
and every statement made by him to 
the Government, had been entirely 
borne out by facts; there was no im- 
portant statement made by Mr. Power, 
and which had appeared in the public 
Press, or in the official records, that 
could be impugned. His accuracy was 
undoubted, and the statements he had 
made as coming from General Gordon 
himself had been proved up to the hilt 
by subsequent accounts published in the 
Blue Book. He thought the Prime Mi- 
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nister and the Government owed a public 
apology to Mr. Power for the language 
they had at one time used, which threw 
a doubt upon his accuracy. No one at 
that moment knew what was going to 
be done with him, although they might 
possibly hear something on the subject 
to-morrow. He wanted to know how 
long this gentleman was to be left in 
his perilous position, or whether, having 
in that position discharged his duties 
faithfully, he was to be abandoned by 
the Government? Without detaining the 
Committee any longer on that subject, 
he would pass to the position of the Con- 
sulat Tamatave. At present he appeared 
to have been of no advantage to this 
country. He had been sent out to Mada- 
gascar last November; but, so far as it 
was possible to judge from the answers 
of the Government on the subject, he 
had as yet discharged no functions what- 
ever, although he (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett) was willing to admit that he might 
have discharged functions of which they 
had no knowledge. No doubt, it was 
the fault of the Government rather than 
of the Consul that nothing was done. 
Now, the position of this gentleman 
also was one of considerable danger, 
because it was understood that the ill- 
feeling of the French towards the Eng- 


lish had much increased of late, the. 


resistance which the Hovas had made 
being attributed to the action of the 
British Representative in Madagascar. 
He wished to know what the Consul 
there was doing to fulfil his duties? 
The noble Lord had rather scoffed 
at the amount of trade which their 
Representative in Madagascar had to 
look after; but he could state that the 
amount of that trade was represented 
by about £750,000 sterling a - year. 
[‘*No, no!” ] That wasa correct state- 
ment; he had made it before, and he 
should repeat it again and again, until 
the Government showed that they were 
alive to the importance of this question. 
Last year 40 ships, sailing under the 
British Flag, cleared from one port in 
the Island alone. The depression which 
existed in the shipping trade was per- 
fectly well known ; and surely hon. Mem- 
bers had a right to complain when an 
important part of that trade was neg- 
lected by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The trade with Madagascar amounted, 
as he had pointed out, to £750,000 a- 
year; but it had been almost entirely 
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destroyed, and large numbers of planters 
and traders had been practically ruined, 
while nothing was done by the Govern- 
ment to protect British subjects or Bri- 
tish interests in the Island. He did not 
blame the Consul; it was the policy of 
the Government that was at fault; and, 
for all they could see, those great inte- 
rests were being neglected. Therefore, 
he said that the Committee had a right 
to claim on this subject from the Govern- 
ment a full explanation. The Govern- 
ment had submitted to loss of territory ; 
they had accepted insults freely from 
France; they had established them- 
selves in Egypt only to see their in- 
fluence and whole policy set at nought ; 
and yet they were actually too timorous 
to protect British interests in Mada- 
gascar. Before he assented to the 
Vote being taken, he should expect 
to receive a very distinct statement of 
facts in connection with the position of 
affairs in Tamatave—a clear statement 
as to the Government’s intentions with 
regard to Mr. Power, and also an assur- 
ance that the Government were at last 
plucking up heart to make some efforts 
to put an end to a condition of affairs 
generally so seriously injurious to the 
interests of Great Britain. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he had to ask 
the attention of the Committee and the 
Government to an important point con- 
nected with the position of the British 
Consul in Madagascar. It appeared, on 
the statement of commercial men com- 
petent to speak on the subject, that 
English commercial interests in Mada- 
gascar were not, and could not be at- 
tended to, owing to the fact that the 
Consul resided in the interior of the 
Island at a great distance from the port. 
If it were the case that the Consul did 
not reside within reach of those whose 
business lay in the import and export 
trade of the Island, there could be no 
doubt that the complaint of merchants 
and others that their interests in Mada- 
gascar were unprotected was a just one. 
He believed there was a man-of-war 
somewhere about the Coast; but the 
British shipowners felt that, at the pre- 
sent time, they ran a great deal of risk, 
and, under the circumstances, he was 
sure they would receive with gratitude 
an assurance from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that their interests would be 
protected. He understood that it was 
the intention, when the Consul was sent 
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out to the Island, that there should be 
more than one Representative of British 
interests there; but the only Represen- 
tative he knew of was the gentleman 
who lived in the interior, and who was 
described by commercial men as being 
no Representative at all. That was a 
matter of very serious importance, be- 
cause he was in a position to assure the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs that there was a 
great amount of commercial depression. 
Knowing that to be the case, it was felt 
most strongly by his constituents that 
the commercial interests of the country 
should be protected wheresoever they 
existed, if it were possible todo so; and 
they believed that if a more determined 
position were taken up by the Govern- 
ment that end would be gained. He 
wanted the noble Lord, who, he believed, 
was anxious, as far as lay in his power, 
to protect British interests, to represent 
at the Foreign Office that a very strong 
feeling existed with regard to this ques- 
tion amongst commercial men in Liver- 
pool, and in other commercial centres. 

Mr. WARTON asked the attention of 
the noble Lord, although the point had 
more to do with the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, to the manner 
in which the accounts relating to the ex- 
penditure at Constantinople were stated. 
He would simply indicate, for his pur- 
pose, the items for messengers, canvas- 
sers, and for constables. The salary in 
each case was put down at so much, and 
then underneath the amount there was 
another amount bracketed to the amount 
above, without the slightest information 
on the face of the Estimate, or in any 
foot-note, as to what the extra sum was 
for. Besides, the salaries of the con- 
stables at 3s. and 5s. 6d. a-day were 
miscaleulated. This irregularity showed 
itself in every item of the Vote, and cer- 
tainly called for a clear explanation, 
which he hoped the noble Lord or the 
hon. Gentleman would be able to fur- 
nish to the Committee. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he should be glad if he were able 
to reply on all the points raised since 
the last Division. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan) had called 
his attention to the Consular arrange- 
ments at Rosario. He was willing to 
say that if his hon. Friend put forward 
@ case, and furnished the needful 
figures and facts, he would look 
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into the matter; and if it should be 
thought that the Oonsular arrange- 
ments in question required revision, 
such revision should, if possible, be 
made. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) had raised, in the course 
of this discussion, a subject in which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
greatly interested—namely, the state of 
affairs in certain parts of the Turkish 
Dominions in Asia Minor, and the al- 
leged deficiency in the Consular arrange- 
ments there. It was true that when the 
present Government came into Office 
they made a reduction of the Staff. He 
believed that the Consuls appointed in 
the last days of the late Government 
were six in number, and that they had 
been sent to the most important places 
in Asia Minor, where it was thought 
they might be instrumental in obtain- 
ing the execution of some of the reforms 
— by the Turkish Government ; 

ut after persevering for a considerable 
time, it was found, notwithstanding the 
engagements entered into between the 
Turkish Government and the British 
Government, that all their representa- 
tions were useless. It was true the 
Consuls were able to collect a great deal 
of important information; but, as he 
had said before, their endeavours to 
bring about reforms were unsuccessful, 
not from any shortcoming on their part, 
but from the unwillingness of the 
Turkish Government to act upon their 
advice. Representations were made at 
Constantinople, but were equally with- 
out result, and the conclusion come to 
by the Government was that there was 
no longer any justification for asking 
the country for a continuation of the 
expenditure which the posts in Asia 
Minor required when it was impossible 
to show any results. The diminished 
staff in Asia Minor had received instruc- 
tions not to lessen its activity on behalf 
of reform ; but he was bound to say that 
it appeared impossible to carry out any 
actual reform. Inspectors had been sent 
out, and reforms promised; but in 
reality nothing was done. His hon. and 
learned Friend also alluded to the 
Province of Macedonia, from the north 
of which the Consular Staff had been 
withdrawn. But with regard to that 
Province and other places, the absolute 
necessity of having Consular officers 
there was very much diminished by the 
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extension of the railway from Salonica, 
which, although there was only one train 
a-day, had done a great deal towards 
opening up the region and furnishing 
facilities for obtaining information. The 
Consul General at Salonica, a gentle- 
man of great ability and energy, had 
used that railway as a means of obtaining 
information which would otherwise have 
been impossible for him to obtain. Then 
his hon. Friend the Member for Clare 
(Mr. O’Shea) had touched upon the 
salaries of the Vice Consuls at Cartha- 
gena and St. Sebastian. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would not object to his say- 
ing that the points he had raised were 
such as he would like to consider in de- 
tail with him, if that course were per- 
fectly convenient. Then he came to the 
questions of the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), and here he 
was approaching a difficult task, because 
it tended to re-open the question of 
Madagascar, which was a favourite sub- 
ject with the hon. Member. The hon. 
Member had already that Session had 
an opportunity of making a speech. 
[Mr. AsumeaD-Bartiett: There is no 
obligation.| In reply to the inquiry 
with regard to Madagascar, the Consular 
Staff had been strengthened, and the 
late Consul replaced. Trading Vice 
Consuls had been appointed in several 
parts of the Island. The residence of 
the Consul in Madagascar had been 
nominally at Antananarivo ; but the late 
Consul, Mr. Pakenham, resided at Tama- 
tave, and he resided there because it 
was considered desirable that he should 
be at the place where the principal com- 
merce of the Island took place. Counter 
representations had been made to the 
effect that the Consul should reside in 
the central town of the Island; and he 
had no doubt the view would ultimately 
prevail that it would be more convenient, 
when the Island assumed a more settled 
appearance, if Mr. Graves were more at 
the capital than Mr. Pakenham was. 
Since Mr. Graves had been in the Island 
he had been travelling about a great 
deal; he had been in the capital, in 
Tamatave, and other places ; but it was 
almost impossible to say where his per- 
manent residence would be until the 
rather painful state of things now ex- 
isting in the Island had passed away. 
Mr. Pakenham was, owing to personal 
reasons, in a peculiarly difficult position 
with regard to going frequently between 
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the capital and Tamatave, which was the 
cause of his having a permanent resi- 
dence at the latter place. He trusted 
these explanations would be satisfactory 
to the commercial world, and that it 
would not be thought that the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
was correct in saying that he had at any 
time underrated the importance of the 
trade of Madagascar. The hon. Member 
for Eye had spoken of the trade of 
Madagascar as being £2,000,000. [Mr. 
AsHMEAD-BarTLeTT: No.] Those were 
his figures, and he appeared to use them 
as a convenient mode of expression with 
regard to trade in other countries ; but 
he did not think the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Whitley), who used his figures 
more carefully, would be likely to fall 
into the same error. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the noble Lord had repeated a statement 
with regard to himself after he had de- 
nied it. He had never, either inside or 
outside that House, stated that the trade 
of Madagascar was £2,000,000, or any 
other number of millions. The statement 
of the noble Lord was, therefore, quite 
inaccurate. He challenged the noble 
Lord to show that he had ever stated 
the trade in any part of the world to be 
£2,000,000 ; so that the noble Lord had 
been guilty of a sheer invention, which 
he seemed anxious to maintain without 
any proof whatever. Again, the noble 
Lord was unjust in accusing him of 
wanting to raise a debate on Madagascar 
affairs on this Vote. It was of no use 
telling the Committee that there was a 
Consul who was going about the Island ; 
their wish was to ascertain what that 
Consul was doing, and what the Go- 
vernment were doing to restore the 
£750,000 of trade which had been de- 
stroyed by the French operations in 
Madagascar. What were the Govern- 
ment doing, either of themselves or 
through their Consul, to get rid of the 
miserable state of things in the Island, 
which was causing considerable loss to 
the community. He should like to hear 
the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), who, at least, 
knew what he was talking about, on the 
information which the noble Lord had 
given him; and he would like to know 
whether the commercial men concerned 
in this trade of £750,000 were satisfied 
with the statement of the noble Lord? 
He had had a large number of commu- 


{Avaust 4, 1884} 
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nications from persons interested in this 
matter, and he thought he should be 
justified in moving that Progress be re- 

rted after the statement of the noble 

ord; and, at all events, he had a right 
to call upon the noble Lord to withdraw 
the statement that he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) had said the trade of Madagas- 
car was £2,000,000, instead of £750,000, 
as he had said. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he could give no further informa- 
tion beyond what he had from time to 
time given. The Foreign Office had re- 
ceived no special information. If the 
hon. Member never said £2,000,000, he 
would at once accept that explanation 
and withdraw the statement he had 
made; but he had made it because he 
had seen that figure attributed to the 
hon. Member in various speeches during 
the Recess. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the point he had put with regard to Mr. 
Power was, whether the Government 
admitted the substantial accuracy of 
Mr. Power’s statements? Considerable 
blame had been thrown upon Mr. Power; 
and what he wished to know was, whe- 
ther the noble Lord had any proof in 
support of what he had said, or whether 
he was willing to admit that Mr. Power 
deserved general credit ? 

Mr COURTNEY, replying to the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), explained that it was 
represented to the Treasury last year 
that it was necessary to increase the 
salaries of certain officials in Asia Minor, 
and they had consented to give an extra 
amount. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £25,670 (including a Supplemen- 
tary sum of £11,080), to complete the 
sum for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 


Captain AYLMER asked for some 
information in explanation of the large 
increase in the amount allowed for some 
places ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOE 
said, he had already answered this ques- 
tion in one of the Egyptian debates in 
connection with the subject of slavery, 
Two or three changes had been made. 
The Home Government would now be 
responsible for the whole of the arrange- 
ments connected with Zanzibar, and 
the Indian Government for those at 
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Muskat. Formerly, the Home Govern- 
ment contributed half the amount for 
Muscat, and the Indian Government 
half at Zanzibar. At the same time, the 
number of Consuls on the Coast had 
been increased, amongst those appointed 
being those Consuls whose names and 
po reg woe had attracted the attention 
of the hon. and gallant Member. The 
arrangement with regard to the Postal 
Service, which had really been a Slave 
Trade Service, was no longer renewed 
as a Postal Service, but asa Slave Trade 
Service. That was to say, whereas 
formerly the whole of the money which 
now appeared under the contract men- 
tioned in this Vote appeared as a Postal 
arrangement, it had now been taken 
over by the Foreign Office, because it 
was, in reality, an arrangement with 
regard to the Slave Trade. That ar- 
rangement, it was believed, would ma- 
terially contribute to the suppression of 
the Slave Trade in those regions. 

Captain AYLMER asked where were 
the headquarters of the four new Oon- 
suls? It was said to be on the African 
mainland ; but that was a very wide de- 
scription. It was important that the 
public should know where they were 
stationed. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE re- 
plied, that the Coast was divided into 
four districts, each under the charge of 
one of these Consuls. The Consuls 
would not be stationary, but would move 
about. That was an essential part of 
the arrangement. 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £4,420, to complete the sum for 


Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated 
African Department. 


(5.) £2,005, to complete the sum for 
the Suez Canal (British Directors). 


(6.) £20,951, to complete the sum for 
Colonies, Grants in Aid. 


(7.) £17,300, to complete the sum for 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 


(8.) £15,000, for Oyprus, Grant in 
Aid. 


Mr. MOLLOY said, he would like to 
know how long this iniquitous charge 
was to last ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, it 
would last as long as the deficiency 
lasted. The deficiency was only £15,000. 


Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MOLLOY said, the Vote asked 
for was £30,000; but the hon. Gentle- 
man said the deficiency was only £15,000. 
This was a remnant of the Tory policy, 
for which the country had now to pay. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this was the 
apparent deficiency in September last; 
but it was not so large now. 

Mr. WARTON said, the deficiency 
was at one time £90,000; but, owing to 
the increased prosperity of the Island 
under their rule, there was a prospect 
of the Island returning a surplus. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £13,832, for Subsidy to Castle 
Mail Packets Company. 


(10.) £284,825, to complete the sum 
for Science and Art Department. 


(11.) £102,133, to complete the sum 
for British Museum. 

Mr. WARTON asked whether the 
authorities would not arrange to let 
the public see this Museum in the even- 
ing ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Trustees 
of the Museum had considered that 
matter, but had not seen their way to 
carry out the suggestion, being very ap- 
prehensive as to the risk of fire. They 
had, however, to some extent, intro- 
duced the electric light into the Reading 
Room. 


Vote agreed to. 
(12.) £8,500 (including a Supplemen- 


tary sum of £2,500), to complete the 
sum for University Colleges, Wales. 


(13.) £4,252, to complete the sum for 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition (Re- 
port). 

(14.) £255, to complete the sum for 
Transit of Venus. 


Mr. WARTON asked whether this 
Vote was the end of the expenses con- 
nected with this matter? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he believed it 


was. 

Vote agreed to. 

(15.) £13,031, tocomplete the sum for 
Universities, &c. in Scotland. 

(16.) £1,700, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery, &c. in Scotland. 


(17.) £5,000, for Scottish Historical 
Portrait Gallery, 








cresv ™ 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,195, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1885, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office, Dublin.’’ 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the Irish Mem- 
bers had not caused any serious delay in 
regard totheIrish Votes; and he thought 
the Government might consent to post- 
pone this Vote, especially as they had 
made great progress in the last half 
hour. This was the night of the Bank 
Holiday, and it would be exceedingly 
difficult for Members to get cabs. He 
begged to move that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he entirely 
sympathized with the hon. Member with 
regard to the difficulty of getting cabs; 
but if the Committee would take this 
Vote, he did not intend to propose the 
Vote for the Queen’s Colleges. 

Mr. HEALY said, a number of Irish 
Members had gone home on the under- 
standing that this Vote would not be 
taken that night. It seemed to him to 
be a fatal mistake for them to go home 
at any time. It had been distinctly un- 
derstood, as the hon. Memberfor Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had said, 
that no other Irish Votes would be taken 
that night; and therefore he thought 
the Government ought not to take this 
Vote now. It would be much better to 
discuss it in daylight. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought it 
would be much better not to discuss it 
at all. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was no 
reason to anticipate very much discus- 
sion; but the Vote was of a contentious 
nature. 

Mr. HEALY asked if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would withdraw the Vote if the 
Irish Members agreed to the Votes for 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
(Ireland), and the National Gallery (Ire- 
land) ? 

Mr. COURTNEY consented to with- 
draw the Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


{Aveusr 4, 1884} 
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Original Question again proposed. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(18.) £470, to complete the sum for 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
Treland. 


(19.) £1,441, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery of Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Mr. HEALY: If the hon. Gentle- 
man wishes to take the Report of Supply 
of Saturday I shall not object. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Postponed Resolutions [1st August] 
considered. 


Mr. HEALY: I should like now to 
repeat the question I put to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary the 
other evening on the subject of visits to 
prisoners in Irish gaols. Is the exist- 
ing rule to be done away with, and is 
the discretionary power to be taken 
from the Governors of gaols? I put 
the question to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I have 
written about this matter, but, as yet, 
have received no information. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF 
ELECTIONS) BILL.—({Buz 314.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he must really 
object to this Bill being read a second 
time. In 1880, it would be remem- 
bered, there were several Royal Com- 
missions appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into electoral corruption. 
Seven boroughs were affected in the 
result—boroughs returning two Mem- 
bers each, so that 14 Members were in- 
volved. Of these 14 Members, 11 were 
Liberals, and three Conservatives. Bills 
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had been brought forward in previous 
Sessions suspending the elections. The 
reason he opposed the present measure 
was because it was not a repetition of 
the Bills of previous years, as it should 
be. He, in his ignorance, trusting the 
Attorney General, had assumed that the 
hon. and learned Member intended to 
treat the House justly and fairly in this 
matter ; but the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had moved the second reading by 
merely formally raising his hat, imply- 
ing that there was no occasion for him 
to make any statement. But this Bill 
was different from others which had 
been brought in before. He was not 
going into the Constitutional point, as 
that would take a long time to argue; 
but, shortly, he would say he doubted 
very much whether it was a Constitu- 
tional practice to suspend elections in 
boroughs without knowing what they 
were going to do with those boroughs. 
The boroughs might differ in their de- 
grees of guilt—some might deserve dis- 
franchisement, others might deserve par- 
tial disfranchisement; whilst it might 
be found consistent with justice to treat 
others in a different manner. There 
had been three Acts passed, one in 1881, 
another in 1882, and the third in 1883. 
There had been some excuse for the Act 
of 1881, as it was not desirable to have 
the elections taking place in the Recess ; 
but desirable that Parliament should 
have reserved to it the right of saying, 
some day after the first meeting of Par- 
liament in 1882, what should be done 
with the boroughs. But, as year after 
year slipped by, there was less and less 
excuse, for the Government had had 
ample time to deal with the boroughs. 
Not only could they have dealt with 
them if they had thought fit, but every 
year was an increased punishment to the 
boroughs, as they were all the time de- 
prived of their legislative rights. It 
was, particularly, a punishment to those 
boroughs which were not so guilty as 
the others. They all knew what had 
happened in the case of Wigan, which 
now enjoyed its proper number of Re- 
presentatives. With regard to the terms 
of the present Bill, he had thought them 
the same as the terms of the Bills which 
had preceded this measure until he had 
come to read them—showing bow im- 
portant it was to carefully scrutinize 
every Bill brought forward by the Go- 
vernment. He found a very great and 


Mr. Warton 


{COMMONS} 
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important difference between this Bill 
and those of the three previous years. 
In every one of the three previous years 
the provision had been that the suspen- 
sion was not to go beyond the first seven 
days of the Sitting of Parliament ‘‘ next 
year.” The only difference in the three 
Bills had been the correction in the third 
—that of 1883—of a slight inelegance 
of phraseology, which the Attorney 
General had adhered to as long as he 
could. The Government, he repeated, 
had had less and less excuse on account 
of want of time to make up their minds 
what to do with the boroughs. Still, 
they had not made up their minds ; and 
now they were not content with limiting 
the Bill to the next Session of Parlia- 
ment—which, ordinarily, would be in 
1885—but they inserted these words in 
the measure—‘‘ Until after the expira- 
tion of the present Parliament.” The 
Parliament might last until 1887. The 
present Government, with their usual 
contempt for the Constitution, had more 
than once suggested the idea that 
Parliament might last beyond six years. 
They might find it convenient to take a 
seventh Session, otherwise they might 
find it impossible to pass a complete 
Reform Bill. The present Parliament 
had only lasted four years and a-half, 
so that it was possible for it to go on 
until April, 1887, meeting two full Ses- 
sions after the half Session which it was 
intended to hold in the Autumn. This 
extension of time in the Bill was what 
he bitterly complained of. The measure 
should be in accordance with previous 
Bills. What was the motive for ex- 
tending the period? If they looked at 
the boroughs affected by the Bill, they 
would find that their populations went 
from 14,885—which was the population 
of Sandwich—to 35,570—the population 
of Macclesfield — before the General 
Election. Now, if they allowed an in- 
crease of, say, 10 per cent, or even 15 per 
cent, for the years which had elapsed 
since the General Election, it was clear 
that none of the places would have 
reached a population of 50,000; and it 
might, therefore, be that the Govern- 
ment intended to disfranchise the bo- 
roughs by a side wind—by proposing in 
the Redistribution Bill, orsomeothermea- 
sure, that no place of less than 50,000 
inhabitants should return a Member to 
Parliament, or, it might be, two Mem- 
bers. [ Cries of “ Divide!” ] 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. WARTON said, that, having 
made his point, he did not wish to take 
up any further the time of the House. 
He would merely move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day month. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” in order to add, at the end 
of the Question, the words ‘ upon this 
day month.”—({Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thought that when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had the 
alteration in the Bill explained to him 
he would have no objection to the mea- 
sure. In the previous Bills, the Govern- 
ment had simply prevented the issue 
of Writs for these boroughs during the 
Vacation. They had provided that they 
should not issue until seven days after 
the re-assembling of Parliament in the 
next year of meeting. This year, how- 
ever, Parliament was about to be pro- 
rogued under special circumstances ; and 
if the ordinary course had been adopted 
they would have interfered with the 
Constitutional right of Parliament to 
issue a Writ between October and Feb- 
ruary. Ifthey suspended the right until 
October only, however, in that month, 
or in the Autumn Session, they might 
have to introduce another Bill to sus- 
pend the issue of Writs again until 
seven days after the meeting of the next 
Session. If they did that, and if a Dis- 
solution were to occur, they would have 
taken away the right of the boroughs to 
have any return at all. All they had 
done had been to alter the phraseology 
of the measure to suit the circumstances 
of the present case; and they could not 
have done other than they had done 
without violating certain great prin- 
ciples which they were bound to main- 
tain. 

Caprain AYLMER objected to the 
alteration from the principle of the pre- 
vious Bills. Certain persons very much 


interested in this subject had been com- 
municated with, and had expressed ob- 
jection to the change, being of opinion 
that it would not be wise to go beyond 
seven days after the next meeting of 
Parliament. 


The principle which had 
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been adopted by Parliament all through 
should be adhered to, and he trusted 
the Attorney General would alter the 
Bill accordingly. If he did not, he 
might experience some difficulty in pass- 
ing it through Committee. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the persons 
interested in the boroughs which were 
not fully represented in the House had 
been spoken to on the subject, and had 
willingly accepted the principle of the 
Bill on its being properly explained. 
The hon. Member for West Cheshire 
(Mr. H. Tollemache), for instance, had 
removed his blocking Notice from the 
Paper. The boroughs would be safer, 
and would have greater rights under the 
Bill in its present form, than under it in 
any other form. If hon. Members inte- 
rested in these boroughs were against 
the principle of the Bill, he would pro- 
mise to alter it. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
2: Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 209.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


YORKSHIRE REGISTRIES BILL. 
(Mr. Dundas, Mr. Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Norwood, 
Mr. Guy Dawnay, Sir Andrew Fairbairn, 
Mr. Charles Wilson.) 

[pitt 316.] LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON: I move that 
the Lords’ Amendments to this Bill be 
considered. 

Mr. WARTON: Are they printed ? 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON: Yes. The 
alterations are merely on points of 
detail, and were put in at the sugges- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor. 


Motion agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL [Lords]. 
[BitL 307.] CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 
Bill re-committed in respect of a New 


Clause (Abolition of offices of sworn 
clerks to Examiners in Chancery); con- 
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sidered in Committee, and reported ; as 
amended, considered; read the third 
time, and passed, with Amendments. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 5th August, 1884. 


MINUTES. }]—Pvsatic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Prosecution of Offences (233); Criminal 
Lunatics (239) ; Superannuation * (235). 

Committee—Municipal Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) (212). 

Committee—Report—Education (Scotland) Pro- 
visional Order* (218); Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Labourers Act) 
(No. 8)* (217); Metropolitan Asylums Board 
(Borrowing Powers) * (234); Military Pen- 
sions and Yeomanry Pay * (232) ; Chartered 
Companies * (231) ; Public Health (Ireland) 
(Districts) * (238). 

Report—Canal Boats Act (1877) Amendment * 
(228). 

Third Reading—Prisons* (213) ; Trusts (Scot- 
land) * (209); Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(206); Cholera Hospitals (Ireland) * (229- 
246); Expiring Laws Continuance (236), 
and passed. 


EGYPT—POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
May I ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it 
is in his power to give us the informa- 
tion he promised as to the important 
step which Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate taking with reference to 
Egypt? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
stated yesterday that Her Majesty’s 
Government were fully alive to the re- 
sponsibility imposed upon them in con- 
sequence of the failure of the Conference 
to come to an agreement. The noble 
Marquess is quite right in assuming that 
I expressed a hope that I shuuld be able 
to state to-day the preliminary step 
which Her Majesty’s Government wish 
to take in this matter. I have now to 
state that we have obtained Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious approval to appoint 

ord Northbrook to go to the Kast in 
order to report and advise Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the counsels which 
they should give to the Egyptian Go- 
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vernment in the present circumstances, 
and also with regard to any measures 
necessary to be taken in connection 
therewith. I am happy to say that my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty has consented to undertake these 
duties. I may, perhaps, conveniently 
add that Sir Evelyn Baring, after the 
discharge of his duties, both in this 
country and in Egypt, to the complete 
satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, has been strongly advised by his 
medical adviser to take considerable 
leave of absence; but, with his usual 
public spirit, he has agreed to shorten 
that leave in order that he may accom- 
pany Lord Northbrook to Egypt. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (CORRUPT AND 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 
(The Earl of Northbrook.) 
(No. 212.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clauses 1 to 4 severally agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Expense in excess of maxi- 
mum to be illegal practice). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he rose to appeal to the Government to 
make some atteration in this clause, the 
object of which was to prevent undue 
expenditure in municipal elections. The 
object of the clause was a very desirable 
one ; but, in order that the clause might 
work satisfactorily, it would not be wise 
to press it too far. There were certain 
matters connected with these elections 
with regard to which a moderate ex- 
penditure would be perfectly legitimate. 
Thus it was necessary that the names of 
the candidates should be made known 
to the electors, and that their views 
with regard to local policy should be 
ascertained. It was also necessary that 
a certain limited amount of money 
should be expended upon the hire of 
halls in which speeches could be made. 
Such matters as these would not involve 
very large expenses, certainly; but it 
was necessary that they should be in- 
curred, or the electors would be re- 
stricted to the names of those men they 
knew most about, and thus the freedom 
of choice would be very considerably 
diminished. In these circumstances, he 
thought that the candidates should be 
allowed to expend a sufficient sum to 
enable them to bring their views before 
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the minds and judgment of the electors, 
although he agreed that the sum to 
be spent should not be excessive, or so 
large as to frighten away candidates of 
moderate means. The House of Com- 
mons had limited the sum to be ex- 
pended to such an extent that it would 
be almost impossible to conduct a muni- 
cipal election under this Bill without in- 
fringing the law. Instead of the sum 
being £20 for the first 500 electors, and 
8d. for each elector beyond that number, 
he suggested that the amount should be 
£20 for the first 1,000 electors, and a 
similar sum for each 1,000, or part of 
1,000, beyond. The effect of this would 
be to raise the amount by about 50 per 
cent. He hoped that the noble Earl 
would not refuse to allow the alteration, 
so that the Act should properly work. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK reo- 
marked that this was rather a matter for 
the consideration of the other House of 
Parliament than for that House. In the 
other House the discussion on the point 
had been adjourned in order that Mem- 
bers might have an opportunity of as- 
certaining the views of their constituents 
with regard to it. The general feeling 
of the House of Commons, as far as he 
had means of judging, had been in 
favour of the sum as proposed in the 
Bill. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he was not particularly wedded to 
the arrangement he had suggested ; but 
he wished, at all events, to mitigate the 
severity of the Bill. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to insert £25 instead of £20 in 
line 13, and that would have the effect 
of raising the sum allowed by £5. He 
understood that this sum met with con- 
siderable support in the other House. 
He thought that, even with this altera- 
tion, there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in making the Bill work. 


Amendments moved, 

In page 3, line 14, leave out (“five hun- 
dred ’’) and insert (“‘ one thousand’’); in line 
15, leave out (‘‘threepence’’) and _ insert 
(“twenty pounds”); leave out (“each elec- 
tor”) and insert (“on every thousand electors 
or part of a thousand’’); and leave out (“five 
hundred’’) and insert (‘thousand.””) — (The 
Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that he had no objection to the altera- 
tion. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clauses 6 to 39, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Act not to extend to Scot- 
land or Ireland). 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
proposed to restore the Bill to the posi- 
tion it was in when introduced by the 
Government, by inserting ‘‘ Ireland.” 
The question of its exclusion was not 
even discussed in the Grand Committee ; 
but that portion of the Kingdom was 
at the last moment excluded from 
the Bill, he supposed to pacify the ex- 
treme Party of Irish Members. He 
wished to know whether they were to 
have an absolute veto in regard to all 
Bills affecting Ireland? He thought 
that the conduct of the Government in 
this matter might be stated to be a 
cowardly surrender to a small irrecon- 
cilable clique of the falsely-called Na- 
tionalist Party in the other House. 


Amendment moved, in page 23, line 23, 
leave out (‘‘ or Ireland.” )—( The Earl of 
Milltown.) 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he could not accept the Amendment. 
If it was carried it would be quite im- 
possible to pass the Bill this Session. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, his 
wish was merely to restore the Bill to 
its original Governmental state. He did 
not wish to cause the loss of the Bill, 
and would, therefore, withdraw his 
Amendment; but, at the same time, he 
protested against the pusillanimous con- 
duct of the Government, who might 
easily restore the Bill to its original 
form if they thought proper to do so. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he rose to move, as an additional clause, 
at the end of the Bill—‘‘ This Act shall 
continue in force to the end of the year 
1886, and no longer.” He thought there 
was good reason for making this a tem- 
porary Bill. The Bill dealing with cor- 
rupt practices at Parliamentary elections 
was temporary, and, therefore, always 
open to revision; and this was not so 
perfect, nor was it upon matter they were 
so intimately acquainted with, that it 
ought to be removed from the category 
of temporary Bills. They had just heard 
from the noble Lord that an Amend- 
ment he desired to insert, and considered 
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important, could not be introduced, be- 
cause time did not permit of it; and that 
surely was a reason for making the Bill 
temporary. On general grounds a Bill 
of this importance, which did not con- 
cern the House of Commons only, and 
which was produced very late in the 
year, ought to be passed in such a form 
as to give every facility for amendment 
if required. - 


After Clause 40, moved to insert the 
following clause :— 

“This Act shall continue in force to the end 
of the year one thousand eight hundred and 


eighty-six, and no longer.” —( The Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he was sorry he could not ask their 
Lordships to accept the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess. The reason why 
the Parliamentary Elections Bill was 
made temporary was because of the 
jealousy which the House of Commons 
rightly felt concerning legislation which 
affected their own Body; and for that 
reason the Acts of Parliament passed, 
providing for the trial of Election Peti- 
tions, were made temporary, so that they 
might from time to time consider the 
expediency of continuing them or not. 
The same reason did not apply to this 
Bill. It dealt with the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1882, which was not a 
temporary but a permanent Act; and, 
therefore, this should also be permanent. 
The noble Marquess seemed to think 
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the air without any meaning. It was 
true that if the Bill was permanent 
amending Bills might be introduced ; 
but it required something more even than 
willingness on the part of the House of 
Commons to pass amending Bills. The 
proposal he had made was a much more 
simple way of settling the question. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 
that the noble Marquess appeared to be 
in error in his judgment as to what 
would happen if the Corrupt Practices 
Act were not renewed. A portion of 
that Act was incorporated into the 
present Bill for the purposes of defi- 
nition; and for that purpose it was 
immaterial whether the Act was re- 
enacted or lapsed. Neither was it the 
fact that it would be easier to amend 
the Bill if made temporary, and after- 
wards included in an Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill, for it would be impos- 
sible to engraft Amendments upon it in 
those circumstances, and an amending 
Act would have to be introduced, pre- 
cisely in the same way as if the Bill 
were not made temporary. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided : —Contents 39; Not-Contents 37: 
Majority 2. 

Amendment agreed éo. 
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Clause added accordingly. 


The Report of the said Amendment to 
be received on Thursday next. 
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be gained by putting in this clause than 
by excluding it. He did not understand 
that any additional facilities would be 
so required; the measure would be as 
capable of amendment as any other Act 
of Parliament by a Bill being introduced 
in the usual way to amend it. [t would, 
moreover, be undesirable to introduce 
the precedent of making Bills tempo- 
rary because they came up late in the 
Session. . 

Tre Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
that in the 2nd clause of this Bill it was 
stated that corrupt practices were to mean 
treating, undue influence, and bribery 
at elections, which were defined in the 
1st Schedule; and in Part I. of that 
Schedule was incorporated a portion of 
the Corrupt Practices Act, which was a 
temporary measure. If, therefore, that 
Act expired, a certain portion of the 
present Bill would remain suspended in 


The Marquess of Salisbury 





(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(No. 233.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Kart or DALHOUSIE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that a Committee had been ap- 
pointed to consider the manner in which 
the Office of Public Prosecutor was car- 
ried on. It had been found that the 
existing system, which was tentative in 
its character, required considerable modi- 
fication. The Public Prosecutor, al- 
though he decided what prosecutions 
should be taken up, took no practical 
part in their conduct. That duty was per- 
formed by the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
and the Committee had reported that it 
would be expedient on several grounds 
—among others on the grounds of ex- 
pense and efficiency—that the duty of 
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deciding in what cases the State should 
undertake prosecutions should be united 
in the same Department as that which 
carried on those prosecutions. The best 
possible plan would be to unite in one 
Office the present Office of Public Prose- 
cutor and the Treasury Solicitor, and 
to hand both Offices over to the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, and that was what the 
Bill proposed to do. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Dathousie.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN remarked 
that the present Office of Public Prose- 
cutor was somewhat of a sinecure, and 
had only been created a short time. He 
wished to know if it was intended to 
give the holder a retiring allowance? 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: There 
is no provision in the Bill to that effect. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH. inquired 
what penalties were attached to the 
non-performance, by the Chief Consta- 
bles, of the duty of reporting cases, as 
required by the Bill? 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
such a duty would entail great extra 
labour, seeing that there were 50,000 or 
60,000 cases annually. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Chief Constables already had to 
make Reports. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: If the 
noble Lord (Lord Ellenborough) had 
read the Bill, he would have seen that 
no penalty attached to the non-perform- 
ance of the duty. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS BILL.—(No. 239.) 
(The Earl of Dalhousie.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, remarked that it was based on the 
unanimous recommendations of a De- 
partmental Committee, which investi- 
gated the subject of criminal lunatics 
about two yearsago. The Bill had been 
amended by the Standing Committee on 
Law during its passage through the 
House of Commons in order to meet the 
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i raised by an hon. Member 
belonging to the Party opposite, and, as 
it now stood, it passed with the unani- 
mous approval of the other House. The 
main object of the Bill was to provide 
for the maintenance of criminal lunatics, 
and also for the maintenance of persons 
of that class who might, after the ex- 
piration of their sentences, become pau- 
per lunatics. The measure also made it 
clear how the expense of maintaining 
them was to be borne. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving that the Bill be 
read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Dathousie.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
was willing to admit that the Bill made 
no change in the existing law, which 
was somewhat objectionable. One of 
the clauses of the Bill provided that in 
eases of prisoners under sentence of 
death the Secretary of State, if it was 
represented to him that the prisoner was 
insane, should appoint two or more 
medical practitioners, who should report 
to him in writing as to the mental con- 
dition of a prisoner, and the majority of 
them might certify in writing that the 
prisoner was insane, and in such cases 
he was bound to practically reprieve the 
prisoner and cause him to be sent toa 
lunatic asylum. As in cases of murder 
the question of the insanity of the ac- 
cused was, or might be, always in- 
quired into at the trial, he objected to 
the clause, for nothing could be more 
undesirable than that a subsequent in- 
vestigation of the same subject should 
be held in camerd by the Secretary of 
State. Such an investigation might 
upset the verdict of a jury, with the 
result that a criminal who richly de- 
served the extreme penalty of the law 
would be committed instead to a lunatic 
asylum. It was easy to get two doctors 
to certify that any man in the world was 
insane. They had heard a great deal 
lately of the way in which a question of 
sanity or insanity was decided by two 
medical men ; and he, therefore, thought 
that the evidence of two doctors ought 
not to be regarded as conclusive. Those 
who sought to reform the law in this 
respect desired, not that the evidence of 
medical practitioners should be rejected, 
but that it should be tested and weighed, 
and treated as evidence, not as a final 
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and conclusive judgment. He objected 
also to that clause of the Bill which 
provided that those criminal lunatics 
whose term of sentence had expired, but 
who still continued insane, were to be 
treated as pauper lunatics. It seemed 
rather hard on the ordinary pauper 
lunatics that these atrocious criminals 
should be sent to herd among them. 
Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the clause referred to by the noble Earl 
at the commencement of his remarks 
was nothing more or less than a re- 
enactment of the existing law. 


Representation of 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


EXPIRINGSLAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
(No. 236.) THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Lorpv DENMAN moved the insertion 
of a clause proposed on the 23rd of 
August, 1881, and on the 22nd of 
August, 1883, only altering ‘‘ widows 
and spinsters,”’ to ‘‘all women not legally 
disqualified.” 


Moved, after Clause 2, to add the fol- 
lowing Clause :— 

‘Provided that the Act 35 & 36 Vict. c. 33, 
continued as aforesaid, shall be hereby extended 
so as to admit all women not legally dis- 
qualified who have the same qualification as the 
present electors for counties and boroughs to 
vote for the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment for counties and boroughs.’’—( The Lord 
Denman.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
man of Committees) said, that such an 
Amendment would be out of Order, as 
it was not possible to amend any of the 
Acts included in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that if every 
expiring law were to be unalterable in 
a Continuance Bill, a dangerous prin- 
ciple would be established. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 
The Earl of Miiltoun 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL AND REDISTRIBUTION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES), who was very im- 
perfectly heard, was understood to say, 
in rising to ask, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
accordance with the strongly-expressed 
wish of this House and the precedents of 
other Reform Bills, to introduce proper 
provisions for redistribution in the Re- 
presentation of the People Bill in the 
next Session of Parliament? that it 
would be in the recollection of their 
Lordships that a fortnight ago he called 
their attention to the only manner in 
which the extension of the franchise 
could be satisfactorily dealt with. On 
that occasion he had endeavoured, as 
far as possible, not to say anything of a 
Party character. He had then suggested 
that, as had been the ease in all former 
Reform Bills, redistribution should be 
connected with the Reform Bill itself, 
and he believed that that was the only 
reasonable way of dealing with the sub- 
ject. If the Government wanted to re- 
present the people they must take care 
how they framed their Redistribution 
Bill, and see that interests which it was 
desirable to protect were protected. He 
was not at all disposed to imagine that 
noble Lords opposite or the Prime Mi- 
nister were disinclined to introduce a 
fair measure, for the reputation and cha- 
racter of the Prime Minisier in the 
future would be largely at stake. His 
own opinion was that it was desirable 
that proper provisions for redistribution 
should be introduced in the Representa- 
tiun of the People Bill itself. It was 
universally admitted that such a course 
was desirable and necessary, and such 
an admission was an admission that one 
Bill ought to be connected with the 
other. ‘he matter must be dealt with 
as a whole; it was objectionable in 
every way to treat of it in parts, and 
it was most important that they should 
have some assurance in regard to the 
manner in which the Government were 
about to proceed. It was by the want of 
this Bill that the whole of the agitation 
against that House had been occasioned, 
and everyone must feel that to ask the 
House to pass one Bill without having 
the other before it was unjust to that 
House and inexpedient having regard to 
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the well-being of the country. If that 
were so, the charges brought against 
that House were made on nothing less 
than false pretences; they did a great 
deal of harm, and caused a great deal of 
discontent towards the Constitution of 
the country. It was reasonable that they 
should have some assurance from the 
Government; because if they had not 
been able to make up their minds as to 
what the scheme of redistribution should 
be, they ought not to complain that 
their Lordships also desired to suspend 
their judgment, and if they had it would 
be most useful for the Government to 
make a declaration of their intention 
now, so that the House might know 
what it had to meet on re-assembling. 
THe Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
sympathized most heartily with the 
object of the noble Earl; and if he 
thought a favourable answer awaited 
him would not have interposed in the 
discussion. But doubting, as he did, 
that an affirmative answer would be 
given to the question, he could not think 
it desirable at present to press the Go- 
vernment to state definitely what course 
they had decided upon taking in October. 
The attempts which had been made at 
conciliation had failed, and they were 
now in an agitation which, however 
much it might be deprecated, was not 
wholly on one side. There had been 
great demonstrations in London, in 
Manchester, and in Birmingham on one 
side; but he was credibly informed that 
there would be in the course of this 
week a counter-demonstration of 30,000 
men at the Pomona Gardens, at Man- 
chester, and he knew as a fact that on 
the 28rd of this month 100,000 York- 
shiremen would be brought together to 
support the action of their Lordships’ 
House. Therefore, it was quite evident 
that public opinion was very much di- 
vided ; and, under these circumstances, 
he believed it was not desirable for the 
Government at the present time to com- 
mit themselves to any course hostile to 
conciliation or compromise. There were, 
he thought, still elements afloat which 
might, when Parliamennt re-assembled 
in October, lead to a reconsideration by 
both sides of the position in which they 
found themselves. The Government 
might then be induced to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the noble Earl, or some other 
plan might be devised which it would 
e not only constitutionally right, but 
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patriotic for the Government to follow. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped 
the noble Earl would not, by forcing a 
declaration from the Government, shut 
the door against all possibility of com- 
promise. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON said, that the 
noble Earl on the Cross Benches (the 
Earl of Wemyss) had again played the 
part of the candid friend of both sides ; 
and, according to him, black was not so 
very black, nor white so white as it ap- 
peared. The noble Ear! had alluded to 
possible demonstrations in the future ; 
but he (Lord Lamington) must say that 
these demonstrations, whether on the 
one side or the other, were very much 
to be deprecated. This was a question 
of too much importance to be disposed 
of in the way suggested by the noble 
Earl. He (Lord Lamington) was of 
opinion that the only way to solve the 
difficulty was by the Government bring- 
ing in with the Franchise Bill a Redis- 
tribution Bill. He had as much respect 
for the rights of the House of Commons 
as for those of that House; and he had 
reason to have, for he had spent a large 
portion of his life in the Lower House. 
But their Lordships’ House ought to 
have a chance, as they had a right, of 
considering the whole scheme. He was 
also strongly of opinion that this was 
a question on which the country should 
be consulted. They should not forget 
that the Bill was one for the enfranchise- 
ment of 2,000,000 of the poople, and 
that the question had been described by 
a Member of the Government as the 
greatest that had arisen since the Re- 
volution of 1689. It was said that the 
question had been decided at the last 
election; but if that had been so, why, 
in the name of fortune, did not the Go- 
vernment introduce their Franchise Bill 
in 1880, 1881, 1882, or 1883. But they 
did not do so, though they now com- 
plained that some 2,000,000 of electors 
were being kept out of the franchise. 
This was the first time that he had 
spoken on the subject ; but he must say 
it was a most extraordinary thing that 
the Bill should have been delayed for 
the back end of this Parliament when it 
was, as the Government said, so abso- 
lutely essential. That House ought to 
have fair time to consider the whole 
— This was the time for the 

vernment to say what course they 
would take, and thus clear up the matter 
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and prevent this disgraceful agitation] tribution Bill. The present Premier 
going on. boasted of his measure, which was a 


Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid I 
cannot boast of being in the position of 
my noble Friend opposite in not having 
spoken on this subject before ; but I find 
myself in a very embarrassing dilemma. 
I am required to meet the wishes of two 
noble Earls. One noble Earl asks me a 
question, and very naturally expects me 
to give an answer to it, while the other 
noble Earl asks me not to answer it, and 
gives his reasons for offering that advice. 
I think, perhaps, that the best course for 
me to take in this dilemma is a middle 
course—namely, to say that I have 
really nothing to add to the statements 
that have already been made in both 
Houses upon this subject. 

Lorp DENMAN: No one is more in- 
terested in the question of Reform than 
I. In 1821, on the transfer proposed 
from Grampound to Leeds, household 
suffrage for those paying “‘scot and lot” 
was preferred as the more Constitutional 
franchise, and Lords Althorpe and 
Milton, Attorney General Scarlett, and 
Mr. Denman, voted with some others 
in opposition to Lord John Russell’s 
£10 rental; but neither succeeded. In 
the same year Mr. Lambton got printed 
in Hansard’s Debates his Reform Bill. 
It contained a blank Schedule for re- 
distribution. In 1859 a suffrage for 
counties and boroughs, with an equal 
£10 rental, was proposed. There was 
also a redistribution of seats. But 
the Resolution of Lord John Russell, 
which was almost impracticable, de- 
stroyed the Bill on the 31st of March. 
On the 12th of August I blamed the 
Ministry —who came in upon Reform— 
for not having brought in a Bill, and 
engaged, in the presence of the noble 
Earl, now Secretary of State for India, 
to bring in the same Bill, which was 
capable of any modification and amend- 
ment, and I commend the speech of 
Mr. Disraeli, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the consideration of your 
Lordships. It foretold the delay which 
occurred between 1859 and 1866. I said 
I had not latterly agreed to the Amend- 
ment of Earl Cairns because I thought it 
unnecessary, as the Bill of 1859 showed 
an earnest desire to assimilate the fran- 
chise in counties and boroughs. But the 
question slept for seven years, and in 
1866 two Bills were brought in, and the 
Government went out upon the Redis- 


Lord Lamington 





very trumpery one, letting in small shop- 
keepers, and not giving the franchise— 
as proposed in 1821 for Leeds—to house- 
holders, who knew, in the words of the 
Earl of Malmesbury, in 1867, that they 
had a Queen. I am against Autumn 
Sessions, for the one in 1820 for the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties was a disastrous 
failure, and the one as to cléture failed, 
for 40 Members might at any time defeat 
it. My Motion for the second reading 
after six months appeared to me the 
best course. There was no time fora 
Conference, much less for a free Con- 
ference, on the Franchise Bill; and the 
Bill was, as against the House of Lords, 
quite stereotyped, from the refusal in 
“another place” of any Amendment. 
In 1832, my father, on addressing the 
voters at Nottingham, was greeted 
with hisses, groans, and imprecations. 
Halters were exhibited round men’s 
necks, and there were loud shouts of ‘‘ No 
Denman!” ‘“ Burke him!” “ Bristol 
him!” The same expression is in an 
interesting work called 4 Stroke of an 
Afghan Knife. Some culprits said of 
themselves they were outlaws living 
with halters round their necks; they 
must keep together or be slain. At 
Derby a gentleman proposing the House 
of Lords was compared to Ceesar, quot- 
ing, ‘‘ Because he was ambitious, I slew 
him.” This proposer was Premier in an 
amateur debating society in Derby ; but 
when the question of the abolition of the 
House of Lords was debated, this Pre- 
mier was in a minority, and had to re- 
sign. The present Government, though 
beaten on the visitation of secret societies 
by the police of Ireland, and on the 
Affirmation Bill, refused to resign; and 
it appears to me that though on each 
of these occasions they might have 
called for a Dissolution, yet they would 
have no right, if again in a minority, to 
press their advice for Dissolution on the 
Crown. Three measures were all de- 
spatched on the 10th of July, which Zhe 
Limes and The Morning Post proclaimed 
beforehand!! Resolutions have no force, 
and law must prevail. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuair- 
MAN of OommiTTEES) said, that the noble 
Earl upposite had given no answer to 
his Question, which was, whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
introduce proper provisions for redis- 
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tribution in the Representation of the 
People Bill in the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In reply to the 
noble Earl, I may state that it is the 
intention of the Government to reintro- 
duce the Franchise Bill in the state in 
which it is now in this House. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caarr- 
MAN of CommiTTEEs): Then all I can 
say is that if that is the intention of the 
Government, it amounts to a most de- 
liberate proposal to keep up an unfair 
and unjust charge against this House, in 
order, I suppose, to serve some Party 
purpose. To say that they will bring 
in again in the same way the Bill which 
this House has refused this Session to 
consider because it was an imperfect 
measure—to say now that they will take 
care only to introduce the same imper- 
fect measure, is only to invite this House 
to take the same course it did on the 
last occasion. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: It is 
to be hoped that this House will think 
before it takes the same course. This 
matter may be stated in a few words. 
The Government, who are responsible 
for the conduct of Business, are of opi- 
nion that the proper and only prac- 
ticable way of accomplishing the two 
objects in view, both of which they 
have at heart, is to take the course 
which they have taken. The House of 
Commons, by an enormous majority, is 
of the same opinion; but your Lord- 
ships, by a smaller majority, are of a 
different opinion. When those who 
entertain the opinion of your Lord- 
ships are responsible for the conduct 
of affairs, no doubt they will act on the 
opinion they entertain ; but, as long as 
we are responsible for the conduct of 
affairs, we must claim the right of acting 
upon the opinions which we entertain. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : The 
doctrine of the noble and learned Earl, 
as I understand it, is that whenever 
Ministers of the Crown and the House 
of Commons are agreed, the House 
of Lords is bound to yield. As the 
House of Commons is always agreed 
with the Ministry, and must, from the 
very nature of the case, always be so, 
we have come to this condition of things 
—that there is only one Legislative Body, 
and the whole government of the coun- 
try, executive and administrative, is in 
its hands. To that doctrine, laid down 
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by a Minister of the Crown, I hope 
your Lordships will never yield; and 
whatever may be the course you may 
think it right to take, I hope that you 
will never allow it to be influenced by 
the manifest and almost offensive attempt 
at dictation which the particular proce- 
dure selected by the Government indi- 
cates. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I can only enter 
my protest against the converse doctrine 
—that the House of Commons is always 
to yield whenever the House of Lords 
thinks differently. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he did not 
think it wise to apply the word unfair 
to Her Majesty’s Government. He pro- 
tested, however, against the language 
used by some of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters out-of-doors. He wished to draw 
their Lordships’ attention particularly 
to the language reported in that morn- 
ing’s papers as having been used yester- 
day by a Cabinet Minister, which, he 
believed, was iauch more ill-appropriate 
and much more unfair than anything 
which had been said that night. That 
Minister was reported to have said— 
‘The Tories are afraid of the franchise. 
They only wish for redistribution in 
order to defeat the franchise.” When 
a Cabinet Minister used language of 
that kind to his fellow-countrymen, it 
showed that they were only at the be- 
ginning of an agitation to which the 
Government were lending themselves, 
and of the consequences of which they 
could have no idea. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the latter part of the speech of the 
noble Lord removed all expectation of 
his support which the opening sentence 
might have led him to form. The right 
hon. Gentleman, to whose speech the 
noble Lord had adverted, would, no 
doubt, feel very sensible indeed of the 
reproof which had been administered 
to him, and would take notice of it. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, that 
if the Government would adjourn Par- 
liament to some time in October, and in 
the meantime take the necessary steps 
towards, and consider the question of 
redistribution, then the Franchise Bill, 
which was not dead, and the Redistribu- 
tion Bill could be considered, if not 
passed together in one Session. Pursuing 
such a course would show that the Go- 
vernment were sincere in theirintention to 





dispose of both portions of the question. 
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1731 Public Health— 
PUBLIO HEALTH—DRAINAGE OF 
LONDON.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FORBES, in rising to call at- 
tention to the drainage of London, re- 
ferred to the presence of cholera near 
our shores, and to the desirableness of 
some steps being taken by the authori- 
ties to carry out the best practicable 
scheme of drainage they could. He ap- 
pealed to their Lordships to take action 
in the matter, not only for their own 
sakes, but particularly for the sake of 
the toiling masses in London, who were 
necessarily confined to the City for the 
greater part of the year, and whose home 
surroundings searcely ever changed. At 
this time of the year, when the wealthier 
classes were leaving the City for the 
country, he thought their Lordships 
could not do anything better than show 
their sympathy for the large masses of 
the people who were left behind in the 
town, by endeavouring to secure for the 
Metropolis a better system of drainage 
than it now possessed. The House of 
Commons had recently formed a small 
Committee to investigate the subject of 
the ventilation of that House, and the 
cause of certain inodorous smells which 
had been found to prevail in the House 
for some time previously. The Commit- 
tee had reported to the effect that the 
smell was owing to the burning of bricks 
at Battersea. Their Lordships would 
remember that during the debate late 
at night on the Franchise Bill a dis- 
agreeable smell had prevailed in their 
Lordships’ Chamber; and, however it 
might be accounted for, whether from 
the burning of bricks, or from any other 
similar cause, he believed the real source 
of the mischief was the defective drainage 
of London. He would now call attention 
to the condition of the Thames. It had 
been stated on competent authority that 
the sewage which was poured intotheriver 
was beginning to makeits way uptheriver 
in a sort of permanent form. The state 
of the Thames in its lower reaches was, 
n his opinion, simply horrible, and was 
the result of the present system of 
drainage, which consisted simply in 
pouring the sewage into the Thames at 
a time when the tide was running out; 
but it had to be remembered that a large 
pone of the sewage was brought back 

y the inflow of the tide; and it must 


be evident’ to all those who considered 
the question that this system of drainage, 
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always objectionable, could not, in any 
sense, be accepted as a solution of 
the question. It was computed that 
164,000,000 gallons of liquid sewage 
were poured into the river daily, and, in 
order to deal effectively with such a 
problem as this, some remedy was cer- 
tainly needed. He had heard of two 
schemes by which the sewage of London 
might be dealt with—the Hendon scheme 
and the Aylesbury scheme. The Ayles- 
bury Company had made an offer to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to take 
over the sewage of London for the pur- 
pose of dealing with it in as in- 
nocuous a manner as possible; but that 
offer had been curtly refused. He 
thought the refusal of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was worthy of their 
attention, and called, to some extent, for 
aremonstrance. By the method adopted 
at Aylesbury, the sewage was deodorized 
before entering the river, and poured 
in in a purer state than the River Pol- 
lution Commission required. In his 
opinion, the Aylesbury scheme possessed 
enormous advantages over any other in 
dealing with the difficulty felt; and it 
seemed to him to offer a perfect solution 
of the question of how the drainage of 
our large towns should be dealt with. 
Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
must compliment the noble Lord on the 
zeal, ability, and research, which he 
had brought to bear in the treatment of 
this question, and also on the ability 
with which he had called the attention 
of their Lordships to the question. He 
was glad to have this opportunity of 
assuring the noble Lord that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were fully alive to 
the dangers to which he had referred, 
and that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were anxious to bring about 
some amelioration of the state of things 
which at present prevailed. The ques- 
tion of the pollution of the lower Thames 
by sewage from the outfalls at Cross- 
ness and other places was first brought 
under the notice of the Secretary of 
State on the 19th of January, 1882, by 
the Port of London Sanitary Authority, 
who asked the Secretary of State to take 
(under the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act of 1858, c. 104, s, 31), imme- 
diate remedial measures in the matter. 
On receipt of this complaint the Secre- 
tary of State called upon the Oorpora- 
tion Sanitary Committee to furnish the 
evidence upon which their complaint was 
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based. In reply, the Corporation for- 
warded a printed Report of their Sani- 
tary Committee, containing analyses of 
samples of the water, and stating that— 
‘¢ The river in the vicinity of the outfalls was 
always in a condition most unsanitary, and 
that in times of drought and great heat its very 
prejudicial effect upon the public health was 
obvious.” 
This Report was immediately forwarded 
by the Secretary of State, together with 
the first letter of the City Corporation, 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
observation, February 10, 1882. On 
the 6th of March the Metropolitan Board 
reported that they had referred the 
matter to a Sub-Committee for inquiry 
and report. On the 29th of March the 
Town Clerk asked, for the informa- 
tion of the Port of London Sanitary 
Committee, what had been done. He 
was informed by the Home Office that 
they were in communication with the 
Metropolitan Board, and his letter and 
the reply were sent to the Board as a 
reminder. On the 4th of April the 
Metropolitan Board wrote to say that 
they were not able then to make a com- 
plete reply to the case, as they wished 
to continue investigations during the 
hot weather, when the river was alleged 
to be at its worst. But they were al- 
ready of opinion, so far as they had 
gone, that the complaints as to the pol- 
lution and effect on public health were, 
if not totally unfounded, greatly exag- 
gerated. This reply was communicated 
to the Port of London Sanitary Autho- 
rity. A fortnight elapsed, and the Se- 
cretary of State then wrote, April 18, 
and demanded a definite answer from 
the Board within a fortnight from that 
date, so that he could come to a de- 
cision as to the question. To this 
the Metropolitan Board replied on 
the 5th of May making various com- 
ments on the criticisms offered, and wind- 
ing up with the request that “any in- 
quiry which might be determined upon 
might be postponed till the month of 
October.” The Secretary of State did 
not comply with the request of the Me- 
tropolitan Board for a postponement of 
the inquiry till October. He imme- 
diately decided, after consulting with 
the Local Government Board, to issue a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
matter. On the 29th of May this step 


was communicated to the Metropolitan 
The first Report of the Com- 


Board. 
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mission was forwarded by the Secretary 
for presentation to Parliament on the 
Ist of February, 1884. In July the at- 
tention of the Secretary of State was 
called to the state of the river; and he 
accordingly consulted Lord Bramwell, 
the Chairman, and asked him for his 
views. On the 12th of July, the Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission reported 
that he and four other Commissioners 
examined the river— 

“‘ Tt was in such a state as to be a scandal and 
disgrace to the Metropolis and civilization. 
There were ten miles of sewage, more or less.’» 
A very strong letter was thereupon ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of State to the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board, 
inclosing a copy of Lord Bramwell’s 
letter. The Secretary of State pointed 
out that the first Report of the Com- 
mission six months before had pointed 
out that the main cause of the evil was 
the discharge of the sewage in its crude 
state without any attempt to render it 
less offensive by separating the solids 
or otherwise; and he also reminded the 
Board that when they obtained their 
powers to deal with the main drainage 
there was a distinct understanding that 
such deodorization would be provided. 
The Secretary of State, therefore, asked 
to be informed without delay what mea- 
sures the Board had taken to fulfil these 
pledges, and threatened that he would 
be compelled to take action under the 
statute of 1858. On the 12th of July 
the Erith Local Board requested the 
Secretary of State to urge on the Metro- 
politan Board the importance of deodo- 
rization pending the inquiry by the Royal 
Commission. The Secretary of State 
said in reply that he was strongly im- 
pressed with the danger of the present 
state of things, and forwarded a copy of 
the Correspondence to the Metropolitan 
Board. On the 21st of July the Metro- 
politan Board replied that they quite 
recognized the responsibility devolving 
upon them, but that for some weeks 
there had been a reduced flow of water 
in the river and a high temperature 
combined, which had produced an ex- 
ceptional evil. The Board had difficulty 
in obtaining an immediate supply of 
deodorizing chemicals; but they had 
now made arrangements for manufac- 
turing them themselves, so as to be in- 
dependent of the trade. The official 
Report by the Royal Commissioners on 
their visit of inspection was sent to the 
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Home Office on the 28rd of July; and, 
in forwarding it to the Metropolitan 
Board on the 30th of July, the Secretary 
of State observed that the responsibility 
which the Board now admitted had been 
most imperfectly discharged during the 
present year and former periods. The 
existing state of things was neither new 
nor unprecedented, and yet for two years 
the Board had been contesting facts 
which could not be denied; and in the 
month of June the Board, being unpre- 
pared, found it a practical impossibility 
to deal with the evil for several weeks. 
The Secretary of State had called for in- 
quiry as to how far the measures taken 
by the Board since the 10th of July had 
had the effect of curing or mitigating 
the evils complained of ; and he insisted, 
in conclusion, on the necessity of placing 
things on a permanent footing, so as to 
prevent the possibility of a recurrence 
of the danger. The Secretary of State 
consulted the Local Government Board, 
who said that the letter of the Metro- 
politan Board did not give sufficiently 
definite information to enable the Local 
Government Board to pronounce as to 
the efficiency of the measures taken, but 
that, if desired. they would send an en- 
gineering inspector to visit and report. 
To this the Secretary of State assented. 
On the 28th of July the Local Govern- 
ment Board sent on a complaint from the 
East and West India Dock Company as 
to the great increase of sewage in the 
river, and its foul condition. This letter 
was sent on to the Metropolitan Board. 
The Secretary of State had called offi- 
cially on the Royal Commissioners and 
on the Sanitary Authority of the Port of 
London to report on the efficiency of the 
measures taken by the Metropolitan 
Board to purify the river, and had also 
instructed the River Police Authorities to 
report daily to him as to the state of the 
river. The latest information he had 
received testified to a slight improve- 
ment. The Papers on the subject would 
be presented to Parliament to-day. 

HE Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
had been pleased to read in the papers 
of that morning that at the outfall the 
nuisance was so far abated that they 
might eat their fish dinner in comfort ; 
but his experience upon a recent annual 
occasion, well known to their Lordships, 
when the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Bramwell) was one of the party, was 
quite the reverse. 


Lord Forbes 
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THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES—DESIGNS 
FOR THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND 
WAR OFFICE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the designs 
for the new Public Offices, said, he did 
not understand whether the agreement 
entered into with the successful competi- 
tors would prevent Parliament from 
having an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion of the designs. From what he 
had seen of the elevation of the new 
buildings they were not architecturally in 
harmony with the other Public Offices, and 
would crowd the space between the Ad- 
miralty and Spring Gardens. He thought 
the Government ought to suspend their 
action in proceeding with the execution 
of the plans until they had before them 
all the particulars of the competition ; 
or, perhaps, it would be better if they 
were to withdraw their present arrange- 
ment, and to enter into a larger scheme 
for the improvement of the Public 
Offices. 

Lorp SUDELEY: The noble Lord 
who has brought forward this subject 
(Lord Lamington) has criticized most 
severely the designs which the judges 
have selected for the new Offices. He, 
however, says that he has not seen the 
plans in Spring Gardens, and only 
judges from some sketches he has seen 
in the papers. Now, my Lords, this 
criticism may be just or it may be un- 
just; but of this there can be no doubt, 
that there has never been a competition 
for public buildings carried out with 
greater fairness and impartiality. The 
First Commissioner took great pains, 
and the selection was made with the 
names of the competing architects abso- 
lutely secret, and the arrangements 
made precluded the possibility of the 
names leaking out. The architects, sub- 
ject to the approval of Parliament, will 
be Messrs. Leeming and Leeming, never- 
theless it does not follow that the actual 
design will be carried out in its entirety. 
During the Autumn the design will be 
considered most carefully, and such 
modifications will be made as may be 
found necessary. The noble Lord is 
afraid that the Horse Guards will be 
swamped, and he implies that this con- 
sideration has not entered into the minds 
of the judges. I can assure him that 
this was very carefully weighed. If, 
however, this is likely to prove the case, 
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it will be very easy to leave out or alter 
the position of the campanile tower, 
260 feet high, and make modifications. 
As regards the point mentioned by the 
noble Lord, that the consideration of 
these Offices ought also to include the 
widening of Great George Street and 
the erection of other Public Offices. I 
will only say that experience of past 
years has proved the utter impractica- 
bility of undertaking any general scheme 
for the erection of a series of Public 
Offices. No one is better aware of 
this than the noble Lord himself, who, 
when Chairman of the Committee on the 
subject, gave the matter up as hopeless, 
and the Committee only left the matter 
to the Government. I trust the noble 
Lord, before he leaves town, will be 
able to go to Spring Gardens and see the 
plans, and I am sure he will come away 
much more satisfied in his mind as to 
those designs. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked whe- 
ther the modified or the original designs 
would be shown on the models ? 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
modified designs. 

Lerv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL thought Government should pause 
and suspend the execution of their 
scheme. 


EGYPT—THE PORTE AND THE SOUDAN. 
QUESTION. . 


Lorpv STRATHNAIRN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, What right, now 
that the Sovereignty of the Porte over 
Egypt Proper had been acknowledged, 
England had to advise the Khedive to 
abandon the Soudan without obtaining 
the consent of the Porte ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: We have never 
questioned any rights which the Sultan 
has over Egypt; but, as far as the 
Egyptians themselves are concerned, 
they not having an Army or money sufli- 
cient to reconquer the Soudan, we 
advised them not to go on with an under- 
taking which was impossible. 

Lorpv STRATHNAIRN said, that as 
the auswer of the noble Earl was most 
unsatisfactory, he should take the ear- 
liest opportunity of again calling the 
attention of their Lordships’ House to 
the subject. 

House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 


to Thursday next, 
Four o’clock, 
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MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Reier or Genera Gorpon (Vore or 
Crep1t), £300,000—Crvit Service Estimates 
— Cuiass IV.—Epvcation, Science, AnD ART, 
Votes 14, 15, 19—Crass VI.—Non-Errective 
AND CHARITABLE Services, Votes 1 to 9 and 
9*—C.iass VII.—Miscetianegovus, Votes 1, 2. 

Resolutions [August 4] reported. 

Pustic Brtt—Considered as amended—Third 
Reading—Cholera, &c. Protection® [303], 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


tp 


IRELAND — NATIONAL SCHOOL, BEL- 
FAST—USE OF SCHOOLRKOOM FOR 
PARTY PURPOSES. 


Mr. HEALY asked, Whether it is the 
fact that on Thursday evenings the 
Whitehouse National School, Belfast, is 
used as an Orange band room, and that 
Party tunes offensive to the Catholics of 
the village are constantly played; and, 
whether this is with the sanction of the 
Commissioners of Education ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): A temper- 
ance band meets every Thursday evening 
in the Whitehouse schoolroom. By its 
Rules it is non-political, and the playing 
vf Party tunes is absolutely forbidden, 
either in the schoolroom or elsewhere. 
It was upon the pledge of the Members 
to obey this Rule that the manager, who 
is a Presbyterian minister, gave the use 
of the school; and so long as the Rule 
was observed, the school being non- 
vested, there was no violation of the 
Regulations of the Commissioners. It, 
however, now appears that about the 
12th of July the band on some occasions 
broke that Rule. The Commissioners 
will not permit this, and are in com- 
munication with the manager on the 
subject. 





NAVAL DISCIPLINE ACT, CLAUSE 68. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked Mr. Solicitor 
General, Whether, referring to his state- 
ment that— 


“ The Naval Discipline Act declares that the 
number of officers composing a Court Martial 
must not exceed nine, but it need not be more 
than five,”’ 


is in accordance with Clause 58, sub- 
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section 16, where the officer appointed 
to preside at the Court is directed to 
summon all the officers of the rank next 
in seniority to himself to the number of 
nine, or such number not less than five 
is attainable, is complete; and, whether, 
therefore, a Court Martial constituted of 
five officers only, where more are pre- 
sent, is a legal Court Martial ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuEtt), in reply, said, that 
the statement made by him was, no 
doubt, that although a Court Martial 
must not exceed nine and be not less 
than five, there was no absolute obliga- 
tion that it should consist of nine. No 
doubt, under the section to which the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 
ferred, and to which he also referred at 
the time, all the officers were to be sum- 
moned ; but the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would find in the Admiralty 
Instructions a provision that even if the 
officer who was to preside had been 
chosen, leave of absence might be given 
by the officer summoning the Oourt 
Martial or the superior officer present to 
officers who would otherwise be bound 
to attend. He knew his right hon. and 
gallant Friend was under the impression 
that those Instructions referred to pro- 
ceedings under the Act of 1861, and 
that the legislation had been changed 
since ; but he would call his attention to 
the fact that the Act of 1861 wasin pre- 
cisely the same terms as the Act of 1866. 
Those Instructions were issued in 1862, 
and had been in force ever since; and, 
therefore, the provision which he had in 
his mind when making the statement 
had been in force since 1862 under the 
old Act, which was in precisely the same 
terms as the present. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state what 
reason is assigned for selecting an Ad- 
miral Superintendent of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards to preside at a Court 
Martial on the Captain of Her Majesty’s 
ship Defence, contrary to the spirit of the 
Naval Discipline Act, Clause 58, Sec- 
tion 16, when other Flag Officers were 
available for that duty ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The section referred to exempts certain 
officers from the ordinary obligation to 
serve upon Oourts Martial, in order, it 
may be presumed, to prevent their being 
disturbed in the discharge of their im- 
portant duties. But it excepts any occa- 
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sion on which they may be specially 
directed to sit by orders from the Ad- 
miralty. in this case the Admiral 
Superintendent was so directed, being 
the only available Flag Officer at the 
Port besides the Commander-in-Chief. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—ORDER IN 
COUNCIL, 1876. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
will, during the Recess, consider the 
desirability of improving the position of 
the Civil Service writers by a modifica- 
tion of the Order in Council of 12th 
February, 1876? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that the 
Order in Council to which he refers has 
nothing to do with writers, except the 
19th section, which provides that they 
are to be paid by piece work, at rates 
fixed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, with the consent of the Head of 
the Department and of the Treasury. I 
have not heard that there is any diffi- 
culty in obtaining competent writers 
under this system. 


DEFENCES OF THE EMPIRE—COALING 
STATIONS, &c. 

Srr HENRY TYLER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, with reference to 
his observations on the projects for the 
defence of coaling stations and chief 
mercantile ports of the Empire, Whe- 
ther he will place upon the Table any 
Reports or Memoranda by the Respon- 
sible Military Advisers ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Report of the Commission on the 
Defence of the Coaling Stations and 
Colonial Possessions abroad was con- 
sidered a confidential document. There 
was certainly a great deal in it which it 
would be extremely inexpedient to make 
public. He had always regarded the 
Report of his Advisers as equally con- 
fidential. He had not had time to con- 
sider whether those Reports, or any 
part of them, could, without inconveni- 
ence or danger, be made public; but he 
would consider whether any part of 
those Reports could be presented to the 
House. With regard to the mercantile 
ports of the Empire, the Report of Lord 
Morley’s Committee had not yet been 
fully considered by the War Depart- 
ment. He had received Reports from 
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the Inspector General of Fortifications 
and the Inspector of Artillery, and those 
proposals awaited the consideration of 
the Defence Committee. Until the opi- 
nion of that Committee had been re- 
ceived, he could not say whether it 
would be possible to lay the Report of 
the Committee or of the Military Autho- 
rities before the House ? 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—RE- 
PORT ON THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Srr HENRY TYLER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in re- 
ference to the reports aud conclusions 
which have been communicated to the 
public through the agency of the Attaché 
of the United States of America present 
in Egypt, he will lay upon the Table 
the Report on the Bombardment of 
Alexandria, made in accordance with 
the orders of the Secretary of State ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
This Report is of a highly confidential 
character, and cannot be presented to 
Parliament. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
HEAD CONSTABLE IRWIN. 
Mr. HEALY asked, How many 


policemen have been promoted within 
the last three years on the recom- 
mendation of ex-Detective Director 
and County Inspector French; was 
Head Constable Irwin one of these; 
was he constantly about Mr. French’s 
office in the Castle; by whose recom- 
mendation or instrumentality was he 
appointed to Wexford; why did he 
leave Wexford on the 24th June, 
and remain away nearly a month; 
after how many years’ service is the 
rank of head constable conferred ; how 
many years had Irwin served, and when 
he was promoted; and, what records 
had he ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Nine pro- 
motions were made within the last three 
years, all in 1882, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. French. There is no reason 
to doubt that they were all of them proper 
promotions. Head Constable Irwin was 
not promoted on such recommendation. 
Mr. French had nothing whatever to say 
to his promotion, nor is it a fact that he 
was constantly about the Detective 
Director’s Office. He never was em- 
ployed there, except upon one occasion 
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for a month during a press of business. 
Upon his promotion to the rank of Head 
Constable he was allocated to Wexford 
to fill a vacancy at that station in 
ordinary course. He was absent on 
special police duty for a month fn the 
West of Ireland. There is no fixed 
period of service after which the rank of 
Head Constable is attained. Irwin had 
served eight years. He had two first 
class favourable records, and no un- 
favourable records. 

Mr. HEALY: Is it true that he is 
the youngest Head Constable in the 
Force ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I will in- 

uire. 

. Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: What 

vacancy did Mr. Irwin fillup? ForlI 

am informed there was only one Head 

Constable stationed at Wexord for many 
ears. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker): If the hon. 
Member puts the Question on the Paper 
I will make inquiries into it. 


BRIDGES (IRELAND) — DRUMHERIFF 
BRIDGE—COUNTIES LEITRIM AND 
ROSCOMMON. 

CotonEL O’BEIRNE asked, Whether 
it is a fact that the duties of the Drum- 
heriff Bridge Committees, appointed by 
the grand juries of the counties of 
Leitrim and Roscommon, were confined 
to the approval of a plan and specifica- 
tion of a bridge, and the acceptance of 
tenders and declaration of a contractor 
for same; if it is not likewise a fact that 
the county surveyor of Roscommon has 
objected to Mr. Irwin, the assistant 
county surveyor of Leitrim, acting as 
county surveyor for the said county 
(this office being now vacant), although 
Mr. Irwin was appointed by the county 
Leitrim grand jury to inspect and report 
upon, for approval or otherwise, of all 
county presentments, and, when neces- 
sary, issue summonses in cases of de- 
fault, and that the said Mr. Irwin has 
in the most emphatic manner condemned 
the materials made use of by the con- 
tractor in the construction of the abut- 
ments and piers of Drumheriff Bridge, 
the specification having been deviated 
from in many respects; and, if, under 
these circumstances, and as the best 
means of safeguarding the interests of 
the cesspayers of the county Leitrim, 
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will an order be given to enable Mr. 
Irwin to act pro tem. as county surveyor, 
or some other steps taken to protect the 
interests of the cesspayers ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watker): It may 
have been proposed to limit the duties 
of the Committee, as stated; but the 
Act of Parliament contemplates the 
carrying out of the work under the 
direction and management of the Com- 
mittee. Iam informed that it is a fact 
that the county surveyor of Roscommon 
and the assistant surveyor of Leitrim 
differ in respect of the materials to be 
made use of by the contractor generally 
as to the work; and, as was stated in 
reply to a former Question, the joint 
Committee of the Grand Juries is the 
proper tribunal to adjust these differ- 
ences. It is very questionable whether 
the Grand Jury of Leitrim had any legal 
authority to delegate to Mr. Irwin the 
powers mentioned in the Question. The 
vacancy in the office of county surveyor 
will be filled up assoon as the examina- 
tion required by law before the Civil 
Service Commissioners can be held. It 
will be commenced on the 12th instant. 


The Magistracy 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
JOHN M‘MAHON, OF BALLYBAY, 
CO. MONAGHAN. 


Mr. HEALY asked, Whether Lord 
Dartrey, Lieutenant of Monaghan, has 
forwarded to the Lord Chancellor the 
influential memorials and _ resolutions 
asking for the appointment of Mr. John 
J. M‘Mahon, of Ballybay, to the Com- 
mission of the Peace; and, if so, what 
decision has been arrived at? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): The Lord 
Chancellor informs me that no such 
memorial was forwarded to him by Lord 
Dartrey ; but that within the last four or 
five days the name of Mr. M‘Mahon was 
brought to his notice by the Rev. Canon 
O’Neill, of Ballybay. This application 
will be duly considered. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
CROSSMAGLEN PRISONERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked, On what grounds 
have the Government refused to allow 
Mr. Alfred Webb, T.C., Dublin, to 
obtain a sight of the so-called Mulla- 
bawn and Crossmaglen books, required 
by him in the preparation of the 
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Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant on 
behalf of the Crossmaglen prisoners ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer): Mr. Webb 
applied to be allowed to inspect the 
books given in evidence in the Cross- 
maglen trial, alleging as a reason that 
he was looking into the case of the 
prisoners. There is no precedent for 
permission being granted after a trial 
for any person to examine the docu- 
mentary evidence used and produced at 
the trial, and I do not think such a pre- 
cedent should be established. When a 
Memorial is presented, the books will be 
carefully considered, along with all the 
other circumstances. 

Mr. HEALY: Would the Govern- 
ment consider this an exceptional case, 
and allow Mr. Webb a look at the 
documents ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): When the 
Memorial is presented will be the proper 
time. 

Mr. HEALY: But Mr. Webb is pre- 
paring the Memorial, and how can he 
prepare it unless he sees the documents ? 


[No reply. | 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, CARMEEN DIVISION, 
COOTEHILL UNION—THE INQUIRY 
—MR. VAUGHAN MONTGOMERY, 
J.P. 

Mr. HEALY asked, What decision 
has been come to by the Law Officers as 
to the prosecution of Mr. Vaughan Mont- 
gomery, J.P.; and, will the Papers be 
laid before the Lord Chancellor? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Waker): The Attor- 
ney General for Ireland has not notified 
his final decision in this case, as he is 
absent in Sligo. It would be prema- 
ture to make any communication to the 
Lord Chancellor before he does so. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would repeat 
the Question on Thursday. 





THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
TIPPING, J.P. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked, Whether Ed- 
ward Tipping, of Bellengan, Dundalk, 
is a Justice of the Peace for the county 
of Louth; whether it has been brought 
to the notice of the Lord Chancellor, 
that Mr. Tipping petitioned the Irish 
Bankruptcy Court in 1883, offering his 
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creditors five shillings in the pound; 
and, if so, whether the Lord Chancellor 
proposes to take any action in the 
matter ? 

Tse SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watker): The alle- 
gations contained in this Question have 
not hitherto been brought to the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor. It would ap- 
pear, on inquiry now made, that pro- 
ceedings for an arrangement by Mr. 
Tipping with his creditors were for a 
time pending in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. They have, however, been dis- 
charged therefrom, apparently with the 
proper consent of the creditors; but 
further inquiries will be made on this 
point. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES— 
“ COOPERING.” 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is now able to give any in- 
formation with reference to the negotia- 
tions between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of the Netherlands rela- 
tive to the floating drink-shops in the 
North Sea; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will, without further delay, urge 
the Netherlands Government to commu- 
nicate with the Governments of the other 
Countries who were parties to the North 
Sea Fisheries Convention, with the view 
of some agreement, either by an Inter- 
national Conference, or otherwise, being 
come to on the subject? The hon. Gen- 
tlemen asked further, in support of some 
action being taken, whether the Under 
Secretary’s attention had been called to 
a telegram in Zhe Times of to-day, from 
Berlin, giving an account of an attack 
on one of the vessels referred to in the 
Question ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The Governments of Her Majesty and 
of the Netherlands are agreed that the 
best means of dealing with the subject 
to which the hon. Member has called 
attention will be to convoke for this 
purpose another meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference, which met at The 
Hague in 1881. No date has yet been 
fixed for its meeting ; but this question 
is regarded by both Governments with 
much interest, and the Netherlands Go- 
vernment has been asked to issue, as 
soon as possible, the necessary invitation 
for the meeting. I cannot at this mo- 
ment give an answer with regard to the 
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further Question; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber will put it down I will reply to it. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING--QUARANTINE 
ARRANGEMENTS AT MADEIRA. 

Mr. CAINE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If it 
is true that the authorities at Madeira 
have refused to allow thirteen British 
sailors, whose vessel had foundered at 
sea twenty-one days from Newport, to 
land at Funchal; if it is true that there 
is no lazaretto or other means of per- 
forming quarantine of observation at 
Madeira ; and, if the Foreign Office is 
taking any steps to secure such accom- 
modation as may be necessary ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Madeira has 
reported the case stated by the hon. 
Member. Quarantine arrangements at 
Madeira appear to be very defective; 
but I am not able to give exact details 
with respect to them. Earl Granville 
is in communication with the Board of 
Trade on the subject, and when their 
views have been ascertained a represen- 
tation will be made to the Portuguese 
Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE BOERS. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, with refer- 
ence to his statement that, so far from 
the rule of the Boers being a brutal and 
barbarous rule as concerned the Natives 
under their Government, it must have 
been a very much better and milder rule 
than the Natives have been accustomed 
to, otherwise they would not have gone 
in enormous numbers into the Transvaal, 
Whether he has any reason to doubt the 
accuracy of Mr. Shepstone’s account of 
his interview with the Native Chiefs at 
Pretoria on August 2nd, 1881, as de- 
tailed in No. 24, of C. 4,098, and of the 
piteous appeal of the various Chiefs 
against their being again subjected to 
the Boers, ‘‘ who treated them as dogs 
and beasts of burden ;” and, whether he 
can say on what authority he stated that 
Natives have gone in enormous numbers 
into the territory of the Transvaal; and 
when this immigration is supposed to 
have taken place, and into what portion 
of the Country? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he had no cause whatever to doubt the 
accuracy of Mr. Shepstone’s account of 
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his interview; but he thought it would 
be unwise to accept as absolutely con- 
clusive the evidence of the piteous ap- 
peals of any Chiefs whatsoever with re- 
ference to a matter in which they might 
be considered to be interested and to 
have grievances against the Boers. As 
semneled the second Question, the early 
history of the Transvaal was contained 
in the Blue Books before the House; 
and, so far as his memory served him, 
it was contained in some of the de- 
spatches of the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
Originally the Transvaal was inhabited 
by a Bechuana Tribe. This Bechuana 
Tribe was practically driven out by a 
tribe of theZulus. After the Boers had at- 
tacked this tribe of Kaffirs and destroyed 
them, then the Bechuanas in their turn 
came back and re-migrated in large 
numbers to the Transvaal. There were 
now about 750,000 of them. This im- 
migration took place in all parts of the 
Transvaal, but principally in the North. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF 
ELECTIONS) BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Rarxes, 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the Bill was 
intended to be merely suspensory in its 
operation. 


COLONIAL NAVAL DEFENCE ACT, 1865 
—COLONIAL WAR VESSELS. 


Mr. BLAKE asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the Govern- 
ment of Victoria had, befvre the depar- 
ture of their vessels of war, Victoria, 
Albert, and Childers, from England on 
the 14th of February, fulfilled all the 
requirements of the Admiralty, so as to 
entitle {hem to the privileges accorded 
to Colonial vessels of war, under section 
three of ‘‘The Colonial Naval Defence 
Act, 1865;’’ whether the Government 
of Victoria had also, in accordance with 
section six of the same Act, placed the 
said vessels at Her Majesty’s disposal ; 
whether the Law Officers of the Crown 
have advised the Admiralty that such 
vessels, on being placed at Her Ma- 
jesty’s disposal, are to be deemed to all 
intents vessels of war of the Royal Navy, 
and would be entitled to fly the white 
ensign; whether the Agent General for 
Victoria was informed on the 13th of 
February, and was requested to inform 
the Commandant of the squadron, that 
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the necessary formalities to obtain the 
Orders in Council having been fulfilled, 
he might safely proceed on his voyage ; 
whether Orders in Council, undersections 
three and six of the said Act, were 

assed at the Council of the 4th of 

arch; whether, on the following day, 
the 5th of March, the Admiralty re- 
quested that the vessels might be ordered 
to the seat of war at Suakin; and, whe- 
ther this was not an acceptance of their 
services ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
I venture to refer my hon. Friend to 
the answers given regarding the status 
of the vessels by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and myself on the 
19th of February last, and to the state- 
ment by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
which appears in the daily newspapers 
of the 2nd instant. I would only sup- 
plement that statement by pointing out 
that in order that the vessels should 
have the status, given under Section 6 
of ‘The Colonial Naval Defence Act,” 
they must be not only “‘ placed at Her 
Majesty’s disposal,’ but ‘‘ accepted by 
the Admiralty.”” The services of these 
vessels were not accepted, but were de- 
clined with an expression of thanks, and 
with full recognition of the spirit of the 
offer; and although the Commanding 
officer was instructed by the Agent Ge- 
neral for the Colony, with the concur- 
rence of the Admiralty and Colonial 
Office, to communicate with Sir William 
Hewett on his way down the Red Sea, 
it was hardly anticipated that the Ad- 
miral would require the services of the 
vessels, nor, as a matter of fact, was it 
found necessary to accept them. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD RE-ORGANIZATION 
—THE NEW SCHEME. 

Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(for Sir H. Drummonp Woxrr) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he will obtain and present to Par- 
liament evidence from the foremen of 
the yard and assistant constructors se- 
lected from them, as regards the effect 
of the reorganization scheme on their 
prospects, seeing that they have had no 
opportunities of making their state- 
ments before the Committee ? 

Sirk THOMAS BRASSEY, in reply, 
said: The witnesses examined by the 
Committee on Constructors included 
several officers well acquainted with 
Dockyard administration, The case of 
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the foremen of the Yard is thoroughly 
understood at the Admiralty, and fur- 
ther evidence of a formal character is 
unnecessary. Every desire exists to 
open the door of promotion to men of 
the practical ability for which the fore- 
men of the Yard are distinguished. The 
selection of individuals according to their 
qualifications must lie with the Con- 
troller of the Navy and the professional 
advisers of the Board. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—* WYOMING AND THE 
CATTLE DISEASE.” 

Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following paragraph, which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times of the 31st ult. :— 


‘“ Wyoming and Cattle Disease. 


‘* We understand that the following are the 
precautions which the territory of Wyoming 
will take at once to protect vessels against out- 
side disease :— 

‘‘ Inspection of all animals crossing the Mis- 
souri River and coming from any place east of 
the Alleghanies. Every animal entering Wyo- 
ming from any state or territory which, in the 
opinion of the Privy Council, contain centres of 
infection, shall be quarantined on our frontier 
for any period the Privy Council think fit; 
such quarantine can be, and will be, imposed at 
any time by the governor of the territory on the 
receipt of a cable from London. 

‘*Every animal passing from Wyoming (or 
any Western territory that may be removed 
under Clause 3 from the Scheddle) into Canada 
by the Lake Route for export, shall be certified 
under the seal of the state or territory to be- 
long to that territory. The Canadian inspection 
bureau at Buluth will examine every animal, 
and report that the brands, earmarks, &c. on 
such animals are the brands certified by the go- 
vernor of the territory as belonging within his 
jurisdiction, and as recorded in the record offices 
of the various county record offices in the state 
or territory. 

“An official representing the English in- 
terest in this matter will be welcomed in the 
North West, and he can satisfy his Government 
that in all respects our stocks maintain their bill 
of health, and that the provisions of the law are 
in all respects complied with; ”’ 


and, whether, under these circumstances, 
there are any objections to the exercise 
of the powers conferred upon the Privy 
Council by the third section of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1884 ? 
Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the 
conditions mentioned in Zhe Times were 
submitted to the Privy Council by Mr. 
Moreton Frewen, who stated that he did 
so on behalf of the authorities of Wyo- 
ming. The cattle are proposed to be 
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brought through Canada and shipped 
at a Canadian port. This renders it 
necessary to ascertain the view of the 
Canadian Government upon the subject. 
A communication has, therefore, been 
addressed to the Government for that 
purpose. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—THE COLLI- 
SION IN THE THAMES. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he can give 
the House any reliable information re- 
garding the cause of the collision and 
loss of life which occurred on Saturday 
night on the Thames, two miles below 
Gravesend, between the Dione and Camden 
steamers; and, whether he can state the 
tonnage and number of able seamen car- 
ried by the passenger ship ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Until the 
result of the inquiry which is being held 
is made known I[ should not like to ex- 
press any opinion on this case. I am 
informed that the passenger ship has a 
gross tonnage of 782 tons, and that the 
total number of the crew, exclusive of 
the master, was 18, of whom five were 
engaged as able seamen. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—THE 
NEW REGISTER. 


Sr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, considering that it is 
estimated that the Register of 1884 con- 
tains 41 per cent. of electors who were 
not on the Register of 1880; that the 
Register now in preparation will contain 
over 50 per cent. of new electors as com- 
pared with 1880; and that the Register 
of next year will contain over 60 per 
cent. of new electors, he will refuse the 
Return, of which notice has been given 
on this question, intended to verify the 
figures ; and, whether it has been 
brought to his notice that the Return 
would not involve much expense ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said: A 
searching comparison of the two Regis- 
ters would have to be made in order to 
ascertain with regard to each several 
elector whether he was or was not on 
the Register in each one or other or 
both of the years specified. This would 
give a vast amount of trouble to the 
Local Authorities, and would in many 
cases—that is, where the electors have 
common names, or have changed their 
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residences, or where the lists are not 
even alphabetical—probably be impos- 
sible. The expense would also be con- 
siderable, as the Local Authorities would, 
no doubt, have to employ extra clerks 
to make the searches. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—AGE OF 
CHILDREN LEAVING SCHOOL. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council, 
If he will give a Return of the average 
age at which children leave school in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
respectively ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am unable to 
give the Return for which the hon. 
Member asks; but if he will refer to 
page 13 of the Report of the Education 
Department for 1883-4, he will find a 
paragraph showing the number and the 
ier of children in England and 

ales who left school after passing the 
Fourth and Fifth Standards in 1882. 
The hon. Member will find a similar 
paragraph as regards Scotland at page 
14 of the Report of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department for 1883-4. From this 
it appears that 42 per cent of the scholars 
in Standard IV. leave school after pass- 
ing it, while 58 per cent of those in 
Standard V. leave school after passing 
that Standard. In Scotland 23 per cent 
of the scholars in Standard IV. leave 
school after passing it, and 53 per cent 
of those in Standard V. As the Stan- 
dard of total exemption in Scotland is 
Standard V., we may reasonably expect 
that under the operation of the Act of 
last year the number of children leaving 
school before passing that Standard will 
diminish. The Question, so far as it re- 
lates to Ireland, should be addressed to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—FLOGGING—CASE 
OF MARIAPPEN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he will 
cause inquiries to be made into the state- 
ment made by Mr. C. Pritchard, bar- 
rister-at-law, Salem, to the honourable 
the Judges of the High Court, Madras, 
in his Letter to them bearing date 16th 
February 1884, that a lad named Mari- 
appen, aged 10, was sentenced by Dr. 
Macleane, district magistrate of Salem, 
on 26th September 1882, to receive 
twenty stripes, though on the day pre- 
vious, viz. 25th September, he, Mr. 
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Pritchard, as counsel for the lad, had 
procured an adjournment of the case; 
whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into Mr. Pritchard’s statement, in 
the same Letter, 

“T was somewhat surprised at the superin- 
tendent of police rushing into Court, and saying 
that it was the wish of the district magistrate 
that the under-trial prisoners should be detained 
to witness the thrashing of a little boy, the 
above Mariappen ; ”’ 
and, whether it is customary that per- 
sons not yet convicted should be forced 
to witness a flogging ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: The India Office 
has no information beyond what may be 
derived from the newspapers as to the 
letter referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question, or the circumstances with 
which it deals. The letter appears to 
have been addressed to the Judges of 
the High Court in January of last year ; 
and as that Court has, therefore, had an 
opportunity of considering the statement 
which it contains, it does not appear to 
be necessary to call on the Government 
of Madras fora Report. I have no rea- 
son to believe that it is customary that 
persons not yet convicted are forced to 
witness floggings ; and Mr. Pritchard, in 
his letter, expressly states that in this 
instance the prisoners were not detained 
to witness the flogging. 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE—THE 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Prime 
Minister was likely to be able to make 
his promised statement before the Orders 
of the Day were called on ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
My right hon. Friend has full intention 
of making the statement he promised 
yesterday, and I have every reason to 
believe that he intended to make it be- 
fore the Orders of the Day were called 
on. We have, however, got through 
the Questions somewhat more rapidly 
than usual; and as my right hon. Friend 
is not in his place at present, but will be 
in a very few minutes, it might be for 
the convenience of the House that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair for a few 
moments, in order to give my right hon. 
Friend the opportunity of being in his 
place. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, who at that mo- 
ment entered the House, said: I must 
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apologize to the House for the inconve- 
nience caused by my absence, which is 
due to the fact that I anticipated that 
the Questions would have occupied the 
usual time. I just wish to make a state- 
ment, which I intimated yesterday that 
I hoped to make to-day. It will be a 
simple and a short one. It is to this 
effect—that we are very conscious that 
a serious responsibility devolves upon 
us in consequence of the failure of the 
recent Oonference of the European 
Powers upon the Financial Affairs of 
Egypt. To assist us in meeting this 
responsibility, Her Majesty has been 
pleased to approve of our proposing that 
the Earl of Northbrook should proceed 
to Egypt in order to report and advise 
the Government upon the counsels which 
they should offer to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in relation to the present situ- 
ation of affairs in Egypt, and also in 
relation to any steps which it may be 
requisite to take in connection therewith. 
The Earl of Northbrook has accepted 
this Commission, and he proposes to 
leave England in the course of the pre- 
sent month for that purpose. Sir Evelyn 
Baring, whose services have been, in 
the judgment of the Government, highly 
valuable, and whose labours have been, 
both in their nature and length of 
period, extremely onerous, is absolutely 
in need of, at any rate, a short vacation ; 
but, still, he relies confidently upon being 
able to accompany the Karl of North- 
brook to Egypt. He will continue to 
hold the Office he has held now for some 
time in Egypt; and I need hardly say 
that he holds it with the entire confi- 
dence of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I do not quite understand the statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made. I do not quite understand the 
capacity in which the Earl of Northbrook 
is to proceed to Egypt. The right hon. 
Gentleman described his functions as 
being those of being deputed to advise 
and report to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the advice which they should 
give to the Government of Egypt. I 
should like to ask whether there will be 
any special instructions given to Lord 
Northbrook; and whether his position 
will give him any power or authority in 
Egypt either with reference to the 
Egyptian Government or with reference 
to our own Representatives in Egypt? 
Will the Earl of Northbrook’s Mission 
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in any way affect the position of Sir 
Evelyn Baring ; and can the right hon. 
Gentleman inform us what his title will 
be; and whether his Mission will be 
for a limited period, or one involving 
the resignation by the Earl of North- 
brook of the Office which he at present 
holds, and any consequent change in 
the Administration at home ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure, 
Sir, whether I shall be able to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman accurately in 
what he has said. There will be no 
change at all in the Earl of Northbrook’s 
tenure of Office; and the Office which 
he has, with great public spirit, con- 
sented to give himself is an office of an 
essentially temporary character, and his 
office will be confined to the purposes I 
have described—namely, inquiry and 
advice. His office will not, I appre- 
hend, directly interfere with the ordi- 
nary duties of Sir Evelyn Baring, any 
more than the office of the Earl of 
Dufferin about 18 months ago—I think 
that was about the time — interfered 
with the office of the Consul General of 
that day. The Earl of Northbrook will 
go with a Commission from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; he will not, how- 
ever, go with any special instructions ; 
being a Member of the Cabinet, in per- 
fect accord with us and in association 
with us in all our proceedings, he knows 
that which will best enable him to give 
effect to the general views and principles 
on which the Cabinet desires to act. He 
will have, however, a Commission; and 
the right hon. Gentleman is well aware 
that at various periods, both in the Co- 
lonies and in States otherwise related to 
us, as well as in foreign countries, 
Commissioners have been sent by the 
Crown for a special purpose, when a 
critical or special state of affairs ap- 
peared to require a measure of that 
kind. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what is the particular appellation to be 
given to the Earl of Northbrook? If 
he has not a particular appellation he 
may be refused permission to land, as 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say what appellation, 
diplomatic or otherwise, will be given to 
the office which is to be undertaken by 
the Earl of Northbrook ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The precise ap- 
| pellation to be given to the Earl of 
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Northbrook is a matter which I consider 
as appertaining rather to the form of 
the Commission given than as one to be 
determined in substance on the first 
stage of the affair. I think the function 
of the Earl of Northbrook would corre- 
spond in substance with that which has 
been generally designated by the title 
of High Commissioner. I presume that 
will be the title given to the Earl of 
Northbrook on the present occasion. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Will Par- 
liament be made acquainted with the 
Commission and the terms of it, in the 
same way as it was made acquainted 
with the terms of the Commission which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself ful- 
filled when he went to the Ionian 
Islands ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Oh, certainly ; 
the terms of the Commission will be laid 
before Parliament. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the prac- 
tical result of the appointment of the 
Earl of Northbrook will be to produce 
considerable delay, I think we have a 
right to ask what are the particular 
subjects connected with Egypt, about 
which the Government feel their igno- 
rance, and about which they would like 
advice? Ishould like to ask whether it 
is on the subject of finance that they 
require further information ; or whether 
it is on the subject of the internal ad- 
ministration of Egypt? I think it must 
be plain—but perhaps I have no right to 
make any comment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have nothing 
to add to the statement I have already 
made. It is quite evident that the in- 
quiry might include finance and internal 
administration as well—that is to say, 
we have asked the Earl of Northbrook 
to report and advise upon the counsel 
which we ought to offer to the Egyptian 
Government, and to advise as to any 
steps which it may be requisite to adopt 
in connection therewith. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he supposed that full and complete 
information with regard to the Egyptian 
finances would be laid before the House. 
The information laid before the Con- 
ference, the French Representatives 
contended, was essentially defective. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No information 


on the internal administration of Egypt | 


has been laid before the Conference. 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
And on finance-? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The information 


on finance has been communicated to 
the House, and it will be for the Mem- 
bers of the House to consider whether it 
is defective or not. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Would the right hon. Gentleman inform 
the House whether there are any steps 
connected with Egyptian affairs, finan- 
cial or other, which the Government 
contemplate taking before they receive 
the Earl of Northbrook’s advice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is impossible 
for me to bind myself, to give an answer 
on that subject. It might depend on 
necessities which might arise sponta- 
neously. I can only say our object is to 
have the advantage of the Earl of North- 
brook’s inquiry and advice on the gene- 
ral situation. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
object of my Question is this. Some 
months ago the Government informed 
us that the financial affairs of Egypt 
were in such an urgent state as to de- 
mand a Conference at once. That Con- 
ference has spent some months in its 
deliberations, and no result has arisen 
from them. WhatI want to know is, 
whether the Government will take any 
steps in connection with the financial 
position of Egypt before Lord North- 
brook has been able to report and ad- 
vise ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I 
must still say that it would be very diffi- 
cult for me to answer that Question. I 
admit there is a very urgent state of 
financial affairs in Egypt; and I can 
conceive it to be quite possible that ap- 
plication may be made to the Govern- 
ment on the subject, with which they 
will deal in the best manner they can, 
pending the inquiry and Report. But 
undoubtedly it is not our intention to 
take any step of a definite character 
which can be avoided, but to reserve the 
situation, as far as possible, entire until 
the completion of the inquiry. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD: Has 
any reference been made, on the part of 
the Government, to the Ottoman Porte ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a ques- 
tion of great importance, on which it is 
quite impossible for me to enter at the 
present moment. This and other ques- 
tions will come within the scope of the 
| Earl of Northbrook’s inquiry, and any 
“answer on the point would necessarily 

be premature. 
‘ 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: If 
the Government has not consulted the 
Porte, by what right do they send a 
High Commissioner to make inquiries 
into the condition of a portion of the 
Porte’s Dominions? When the right 
hon, Gentleman was sent to the Ionian 
Islands it was under a Treaty, which 
enabled us then to appoint such an offi- 
cial. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has referred to the case in which I 
was High Commissioner. I do not wish 
to point to his assertion with regard to 
the bearing of the Treaty on which that 
appointment was made; but he is quite 
premature, and has mistaken me in say- 
ing that we have not consulted the Porte, 
inasmuch as on that subject I have 
made no communication whatever to 
the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0 


SUPPLY — RELIEF OF GENERAL 
GORDON (VOTE OF CREDIT). 


Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
Grants of Parliament of 1884-5, to enable Her 
Majesty to undertake operations for the relief 
of General Gordon, should they become neces- 
sary, and to make certain preparations in respect 
thereof.’’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the state- 
ment which I shail have to make in 
proposing this Vote of Credit, which 
you, Sir, have already read from the 
Chair, will be, I hope, not a very 
lengthened one, will be simple in its 
character, and, I trust, not involving 
any highly contentious matter. The 
purpose of the Vote of Credit is de- 
scribed in general terms upon the face 
of the Paper which has been placed in 
the hands of Members, and I will refer 
a little more particularly to the basis 
upon which our proposition rests. Sir, 
the Committee is well aware that we 
are under pledges as regards General 
Gordon to aid him by military means 
in a certain contingency. Perhaps it 
may be desirable that I should refer 
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rally in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee. They are to be found in tele- 
grams that are in the possession of the 
House, dated April 23 and May 17, 
and they are to be found in various de- 
clarations made by myself in this House, 
and by Earl Granville in the other 
House of Parliament. But, Sir, they 
are to be found especially—as I am 
now addressing the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons, perhaps, 
pays the greatest attention to what is 
addressed by responsible Ministers of 
the Crown to itself—they are to be found 
especially in a speech delivered by my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
War (the Marquess of Hartington) on 
the 13th of May, when he dealt more 
fully with this portion of the subject 
than any of his Colleagues had done on 
any previous occasion. I am quoting 
from Hansard, May 13, page 233; and 
I will, first of all, refer to certain sen- 
tences. My noble Friend then stated 
that, before an expedition for the relief 
of General Gordon could be ordered or 
announced, it was necessary to have the 
clearest proof of its necessity. He stated 
that such an expedition would not be 
justified for the purpose of enabling 
General Gordon to smash or overpower 
the Mahdi; nor for the purpose of giving 
a satisfactory Government to the inha- 
bitants of the Soudan; nor for the pur- 
pose of enabling the garrisons of the 
Soudan to march out with the honours 
of war; and my noble Friend went on 
to say, in a passage which I will now 
quote— 


General Gordon. 


‘* We must be satisfied, as far as it is possible 
for us to satisfy ourselves, that such an expe- 
dition is necessary to secure the safety of Gene- 
ral Gordon, and of those for whose safety he 
has made himself responsible. It is necessary 
that we should be satisfied that the original 
view as to the possibility of evacuation is now 
impossible of execution. General Gordon will 
not be called upon by the Government to do 
anything which will be derogatory to his honour 
or to his character. Those who have trusted 
themselves in his service, those who have fought 
for him, who have increased the perils in which 
they stood before by entering his service, no 
doubt, General Gordon is responsible for, and 
cannot desert ; but there is no reason to believe 
that, if escape is possible for him, it is not also 
possible for those who stand towards him in the 
relation which I have described.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[288] 233-4.) 


The telegram, which is before the Com- 





particularly to the nature of those 


pledges, though I believe they are gene- 





mittee, and which is dated May 17, 
was conceived in the spirit of those ex- 
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pressions. And now I think I need not 
enter into any minute description; but 
I will rather remind the Committee of 
what has taken place; and, not seeking 
in any degree either to extend or con- 
tract those pledges, I think I may 
assume that the Committee is fully 
aware that we have given pledges to 
aid General Gordon in a certain con- 
tingency. Next, I am bound to say that 
we consider that these pledges, in a 
general sense, were approved by Parlia- 
ment. Some may, perhaps, have thought 
they went too far, and some may have 
thought they did not go far enough; 
but, speaking of the general body of the 
Committee, we are under the belief that 
these pledges were approved, and that 
I need not now argue in support of the 
principle on which they rest, or go back 
upon a field-which we have traversed to 
a sufficient extent on former occasions. 
Well, now, Sir, we and the country 
have been under very considerable em- 
barrassment from the want of direct 
official communication with General Gor- 
don. That difficulty has beset us, and 
to no inconsiderable extent perplexed 
us for a time which is now approaching 
no lessthanfourmonths. But, although 
there has been this want of official com- 
munication with General Gordon, yet, 
in the absence of such communication, 
there has been a series of reports which 
has reached us, and which, although 
they cannot be placed upon a footing 
with direct and responsible accounts, 
yet, when taken together, may be held 
to have considerable importance, and 
undoubtedly, I think, have acted a good 
deal more upon the mind of the public, 
who are so deeply interested in the 
safety of General Gordon. These re- 
ports have not been altogether uniform 
in their character. For instance, upon 
a particular occasion—namely, the 4th 
of July—one of the London journals— 
and in referring to the London journals 
I may say that, as far as I am able to 
judge, all those varied reports have been 
perfectly impartial, and have not been 
altered or modified for the purpose of 
supporting any particular view—at one 
time the reports in one journal had 
been more favourable or more unfavour- 
able and at other times the reverse; 
but in quoting from them generally I 
quote without the slightest reference to 
anything, except to the fact that such a 
telegram has reached this country— 


Mr. Gladston: 
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well, I think it was on the 4th and 5th 
of July that reports in Zhe Daily Tele- 
graph, which had previously had some 
reports of a very favourable character, 
came to convey the darkest view of the 
case that was brought before us with 
respect to Khartoum and General Gor- 
don. On the 4th of July we were told 
that the town had been captured with- 
out difficulty by the Mahdi; that no 
massacre had taken place, however; 
and that General Gordon was safe, but 
that he entirely declined to quit the 
place. On the Sth of July there was 
also a statement to the effect that Khar- 
toum was in possession of the Mahdi; 
but when we came to look at the sources 
we found that the report of the 4th came 
from the insurgent Army itself, which re- 
presented that Khartoum had been cap- 
tured; and the reports of the 5th of 
July from what are described as Native 
sources. But, Sir, speaking generally, 
such has not been the tenour of the re- 
ports that have been received. On the 
whole, they have—some may think to a 
very high degree, some may think in a 
lower degree, and upon that I do not 
enter at all; but in some degree or 
other they have converged towards cer- 
tain points. The points to which they 
have converged have been what may be 
termed the safety of General Gordon, 
in the sense in which that term is ap- 
plicable to a man who is in a country 
where fighting is going on, and in a 
town foreign to him, and likewise to his 
power to remove from Khartoum, if 
considerations of honour or prudence, or 
whatever motives may govern the mind 
of that heroic man, should dictate such 
a course. I may just quote in support 
of what I say two reports, which 
came from Zhe Daily News’ Correspon- 
dent on the 30th of June. On the 30th 
of June that journal— and perhaps 
other journals; but I do not know 
—that journal gave a report which 
was brought by certain pilgrims to 
Suakin, and their report was to the 
effect that the town of Khartoum was 
all right on the 23rd of May, and that 
food was plentiful there. They had also 
a report of pilgrims who had arrived at 
Tahkrova, and who gave the very same 
account which came from another place, 
that all was well at Khartoum on the 
23rd of May, and that food and water 
were sufficient for its supply. I quote 
this as an illustration of the way in 
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which reports that are not official or 
responsible, yet concurring with each 
other when arriving from different 
places, support one another to a certain 
extent. On another day, the 29th of 
July, Zhe Daily News and Reuter’s 
Agency gave a report from a Greek mer- 
chant who had come from Kassala. He 
reported-that he had seen a letter from 
General Gordon, dated the 11th of June, 
and reporting the presence of rebels, 
but saying that he was confident of 
being able to destroy them on the rising 
of the Nile. By “destroying” them, 
I suppose him to mean overcoming them. 
I do not suppose we are to interpret the 
word as meaning the annihilation of all 
these people. The letter further re- 
ported that General Gordon was quite 
safe, that the soldiers were in good 
spirits, and that provisions were plenti- 
ful. That was the report of the Greek 
merchant with respect to the letter which 
he said he had seen, and which was 
dated the 11th of June. Then, Sir— 
this is rather curious as regards those 
unofficial reports—on the 18th of July, 
The Standard and The Daily News gave 
a report, brought also by pilgrims to 
Suakin. The effect of this report was 
that General Gordon was well about the 
21st of June, and keeping the enemy in 
perpetual fear by successful land and 
water sorties, and it mentioned likewise 
that his messengers had been killed. 
That, the Committee will observe, was an 
unofficial report on the 21st of June. 
Well, but then that unofficial report of 
the 21st of June is now in a certain de- 
gree confirmed by what may be called in 
a certain sense an official report, for we 
heard some time ago that a letter had 
been received by the Mudir of Dongola 
from General Gordon himself. That 
letter is in the hands of the Committee, 
and in it General Gordon states that 
Khartoum and Sennaar were in a good 
state of defence. He inquired of the 
Mudir of Dongola what reinforcements 
of troops were forthcoming, and he men- 
tioned certain other particulars. When 
that letter arrived there were certain 
circumstances connected with it which 
might have led to a momentary doubt 
of its authenticity ; but since the arrival 
of Major Kitchener at Dongola, we have 
received communications from him from 
which we have no longer any doubt of 
his having seen that letter, and that it is 
a genuine document. I do not say that 
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it is a document with regard to which 
we can be altogether free from mystery, 
because it is not easy to understand, 
taking the document alone and at first 
sight, although it may be explained by 
testimony which may hereafter reach us, 
why General Gordon should put to the 
Mudir of Dongola questions about any 
anticipated reinforcements or military 
succour, and why, at the same time, 
that letter to the Mudir of Dongola, 
which he had an opportunity of sending, 
should not have been accompanied by 
any letter to the British Government. 
But all that is a matter which may be 
fully explained by subsequent intelli- 
gence. These particulars, Sir, I have 
laid before the Committee, they being 
selected from what is really a very large 
and promiscuous body of evidence, some 
of it of a slight character, and other 
parts of it of greater effect and sub- 
stance, and which has reached us since 
the middle of the month of May. But 
the general conclusion to which they 
bring us is this—that, undoubtedly, we 
are not in a condition to say that the 
contingency anticipated by my noble 
Friend in his speech of a clear necessity 
for sending military aid, and for under- 
taking military operations with the view 
of sending aid to General Gordon—we 
are not in a position to say that that 
contingency has arrived. But, although 
it has not arrived, it was all very well 
for us to wait for fuller intelligence 
while Parliament was sitting, because 
at any moment we could come down to 
Parliament and obtain the judgment of 
Parliament, and ask for the decision of 
Parliament, as to any duty which might 
seem to be incumbent upon us. We are 
now, however, reaching the time when 
Parliament is about to be prorogued. 
Under these circumstances, it has ap- 
peared to us to be clearly our duty to 
place ourselves in such a position that 
if, during the Recess of Parliament, that 
contingency should arrive, we might be 
enabled to meet it in the way in which 
we think Parliament would wish. That 
is the main and proper object of 
the Vote of Censure—{ Laughter |—I 
mean the Vote of Credit. My mouth is 
not accustomed to enunciate the latter 
phrase, but the phrase ‘‘ Vote of Cen- 
sure” is extremely familiar to me. The 
main object of the Vote, as a Vote re- 
quired beyond the ordinary Grants of 
Parliament, is to enable Her Majesty to 
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undertake operations for the relief of 
General Gordon should they become ne- 
cessary. Besides that, we hope we shall 
thus obtain the direct authority of Par- 
liament to certain preparations con. 
nected therewith. Well, Sir, these pre- 
parations are preparations which are 
to be explained by the condition and cir- 
cumstances of Egypt, and the condition 
of season and climate under which com- 
munications may be carried on in that 
country. They are preparations as dis- 
tinguished from operations. | Laughter 
by Mr. Asumeap-Barrtetr.| Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) may have 
a better mode of description; but I 
think I convey a tolerably clear idea to 
the minds of the Committee when I 
speak of preparations as distinguished 
from operations. The Vote in itself is 
rather, perhaps, a Vote of principle than 
anything else—I mean to say, rather a 
Vote of principle than the representation 
of an exact figure. A figure we must 
present, and we must regulate it by 
what appear to us to be the dictates of 
good sense ; but it is impossible for us, 
until this contingency arises—and God 
forbid it should arise!—a sentiment in 
which, IT hope, we all join—but until 
this contingency should arise, it would 
be impossible for us to form an accurate 
estimate of the demands that may be 
made upon us. What I look at is the 
assent of Parliament, such as we con- 
ceive it to be, to the pledges—I might 
even say as regards a great portion of 
the Committee—but, at least, to those 
pledges into which we have entered as 
respects General Gordon, and the autho- 
rity which we feel was placed in our 
hands to act according to the dictates of 
prudence and justice upon those pledges 
under cover of the Vote which we ask 
Parliament to give us. With respect to 
the particular preparations, I think the 
Committee will feel with me that it 
would not be for the public interest that 
I should enter into any explanations 
whatever. In our opinion, it would be 
of no advantage even to the object of 
those who sought information, inasmuch 
as the information:must at present ne- 
cessarily be partial, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, therefore, misleading. What we 
feel is this—it is impossible for us to 
judge, unless and until the contingency 
arrives, in what way, by what spccific 
means and form of action, that contin- 
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gency ought to be met. It is plainly, 
therefore, our duty to reserve to our- 
selves, subject to our responsibility to 
Parliament, a full discretion in the 
choice of the best, the most prudent, and 
the most effective methods of proceed- 
ing. Any explanations that might now 
be entered into with respect to prepara- 
tions would tend to limit that field of 
action, and, I may also say, it might 
have other inconvenience in Egypt itself 
of a character more direct and more im- 
mediately bearing on the purpose which, 
if the occasion arises, we should have in 
view. I believe I have new stated to 
the Committee all that it appears neces- 
sary to state in order to convey the 
double purpose of this Vote—the major 
purpose, to obtain the authority of Par- 
liament, for acting, as circumstances 
may require, upon our responsibility ; 
and the secondary and subsidiary pur- 
pose of taking such steps as may appear 
to my noble Friend and his advisers, 
with the sanction of the Cabinet, in the 
way of military preparation, as prudence 
may appear to require, when the matter 
is considered in connection with the 
peculiarities of Egypt, and what may be 
required by the seasons of the year, or 
in order that we may not be taken un- 
awares, should the timecome. On these 
grounds, I hope it will be found by the 
Committee that there is no novelty of 
principle in the proposal we now make ; 
that it is simply an attempt on our part 
to place ourselves in a condition to 
redeem the honourable eiigagements 
under which we have come to Parlia- 
ment and to the country, in view of cir- 
cumstances when Parliament itself would 
have been prorogued, and, therefore, 
when we should not have had a direct 
and immediate means of obtaining its 
authority by the summary method of an 
immediate application. Under these 
circumstances, I beg to present the Vote 
of Credit which has been placed in 
your hands. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister to have asserted that 
universal assent was given to the pledges 
he had mentioned when they were made 
in the House. He did not think anyone 
would contest that when those pledges 
were given, it was upon the full and 
distinct understanding that General 
Gordon was acting in accordance with 
his instructions, and the orders given 
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tohim. But he apprehended, on read- 
ing the Papers which everyone had had 

n opportunity of reading, that General 
Gordon had not only not fulfilled his 
instructions, but had acted in complete 
disaccord with them. What were those 
instructions? They were contained in 
the letter of Earl Granville to Sir 
Evelyn Baring, and pointed out the best 
way of effecting the evacuation of the 
Soudan, and of securing the safety of 
the garrisons. That was why General 
Gordon was sent out; but when he 
arrived in Egypt, without the knowledge 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he ac- 
cepted the position of Governor General 
of the Soudan, and started for Khar- 
toum. This fact would be found re- 
corded in the Blue Books a few days 
later than Earl Granville’s letter in a 
telegram from that noble Earl to Sir 
Evelyn Baring to ask if General Gordon 
had accepted any position under the 
Egyptian Government. General Gordon 
had then started for Khartoum, and 
hon. Members knew what then occurred. 
He wrote home despatches, to the effect 
that the people were all entirely in favour 
of his Mission, and that it would be ex- 
ceedingly easy for the garrisons to retire. 
Then he demanded that Zebehr Pasha 
should be sent to the Soudan, and he 
also made the Mahdi the Sultan of Kor- 
dofan. But as soon as he found that 
the Mahdi refused to accept the position 
of Sultan of Kordofan, General Gordon 
immediately changed his tone, and said 
he would smash the Mahdi. Ever 
since, so far as he could understand from 
the obscure reports received from the 
Soudan, and from the Blue Books, 
General Gordon had been determined 
to revenge himself upon these unfortu- 
nate Soudanese because they did not 
accept him as an inspired prophet. That 
was what General Gordon had done. The 
Prime Minister said that when General 
Gordon stated he was in hopes of de- 
stroying the rebels, he did not really 
mean to annihilate them. But his (Mr. 
Labouchere’s) impression was that he did 
mean to annihilate them. It seemed to 
him that that was nothing more than 
General Gordon had done in the last 
few months. He had remained at Khar- 


toum, and had sallied forth whenever 
an opportunity came, and had attacked 
these Soudanese, whom he was pleased 
to call ‘‘ rebels,” although Her Majesty’s 
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Government, who had sent him out, had 
absolutely recognized the independence 
of the Soudan. More than that, he told 
all his followers, who wished to leave 
Khartoum, that they could retire, and, 
according to the Blue Books, everyone 
who was able to leave, did leave at 
the commencement of General Gordon’s 
Mission, the rest remaining to fight with 
him. But he believed, at the present 
moment, that General Gordon was de- 
termined not to give way, but had got 
some vague plan in his head—like a sort 
of Egyptian Jingo—of inducing the 
Egyptians to retake the Soudan, and of 
forcing our hands to send reinforcements 
to support him in establishing some sort 
of rule which was not the rule of the 
Soudanese. Under these circumstances, 
accepting the pledges in their fullest 
sense, he hardly thought they were bound 
to send an English Army to bring 
back General Gordon from Khartoum. 
They had heard from Mr. Stanley, 
and he was an authority in the mat- 
ter, that there was nothing easier at 
present than for Gordon to get away 
from Khartoum, and to bring away all 
those who were acting with him. But 
no ; he remained there, issuing a species 
of paper money to be paid for by us or 
by the Egyptian Government, and sally- 
ing forth day after day to destroy what 
he called ‘‘ the rebels.”” General Gordon 
could fulfil his instructions and get away. 
That, however, was not his policy, and 
he stopped there because he chose to 
stop there. He (Mr. Labouchere) did 
not see why money should be spent and 
lives lost merely to please General Gor- 
don. He was, at that moment, Governor 
General of the Soudan; and why was 
this country to pay for him? It was 
the Egyptian Government that ought to 
pay. Egypt had plenty of money; and 
the only reason why there was some 
difficulty in getting money was that an 
exceptional and unfair amount was 
taken away from Egypt for the bond- 
holders. The only persons in favour of 
England paying for it were the bond- 
holders, who objected to have their 
interest reduced. If the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the money 
should be advanced as a matter of kind- 
ness to Egypt, the matter would be very 
different; but he gathered that the tax- 
payers of Great Britain and Ireland 
were to pay for this expedition as they 
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had to pay for this expedition to Suakin. | be that they would be committed. At 
What did they gain from the Suakin | all events, he wanted to know whether, 
Expedition? It cost a number of valu- lie the Committee voted this sum of 
able lives and a large amount of money. | £300,000, Her Majesty’s Government 
The present Vote was only £300,000;| would agree not to incur any more 
but if an expedition for the relief of | eapentisare than this £300,000 would 
General Gordon, was undertaken it would | cover, before Parliament re-assembled 
cost very much more than £300,000— lin October? If he were to understand 
£300,000 was a mere sop. Parliament that they were only voting to Her Ma- 
would next Session be asked to agree |jesty’s Government a definite sum, and 
to a Vote of £3,000,000, and would be | that no increased expense would be in- 
told that they had already assented to ‘curred until Parliament was called to- 
such expenditure by agreeing to the | gether again, he would be prepared to 
present Vote. The Prime Minister him- | assent to the Vote ; but he was not pre- 
self stated that it was a Vote of prin- | pared to agree to a Vote which would 
ciple; and it was precisely because it | be practically in the nature of a blank 
was a Vote of principle that he objected | cheque, placed in the hands of the Go- 
to it. The principle was whether they | vernment to be used without restraint. 
ought, or ought not, to do their best to|He trusted to the good sense of Her 
get General Gordon back? The principle | Majesty’s Government to prevent a 
was that they, and not the bondholders, | great campaign; but he was unwilling 
ought to pay for the expedition which | to subject them to the pressure, which 
had been made necessary owing to the; he knew they would be subjected to, 
misdeeds of the Egyptians themselves |in regard to undertaking a campaign. 
in the Soudan. General Gordon was; Although he believed that General 
sent out to bring away the garrisons by | Gordon was very much in fault himself 
peaceful means if he possibly could, and|in regard to the position in which he 
he had had ample opportunities of doing ; was now placed, still he admitted that 
so. He would not detain the Committee | they were bound to relieve him if it 
further; but he should certainly take|could be done on reasonable terms. 
the opinion of the Committee upon the | With him (Sir George Campbell) it was 
Vote. very much a matter of amount. Look- 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he | ing at all the circumstances, it seemed 
felt himself to be in a very great di-| to him that there was a danger of enter- 
lemma as to the vote which he ought to|ing into an enormous campaign in the 
give. He had no objection to a definite | deserts of Africa which must necessarily 
sum of £300,000, or two or three times|cost them thousands of lives, and in 
£300,000, in order to enable Her Ma-| regard to which Mr. Stanley told them 
jesty’s Government to get General Gor- | that their soldiers would die like flies, 
don out of Africa, and put him in some | while the cost would amount to many 
safe place from which he would not|millions of money. He could not con- 
be likely to break out again; but, as/|scientiously vote for a war of that kind, 
the Prime Minister had just said, this | and certainly not at the present moment, 
was not a Vote of £300,000, but a Vote until it was known that General Gordon 
of principle, which might involve the| had exhausted every other means of 
necessity of their entering into a cam-| escaping by way of the Nile, or by the 
paign in Central Africa, and it was per- | means which Mr. Stanley pointed out. 
fectly evident that if they were to enter|The great difficulty was for General 
into a campaign in Central Africa,|Gordon to take away with him the 
£300,000 would be a mere drop in the | Egyptians who had trusted him. As to 
ocean, The Committee might find, when|the number of Egyptians who were 
they came back in October, that they |likely to follow him, there might be 
had committed themselves to an expedi- | many who would prefer to make their 
tion which might cost £10,000,000 andj own terms with the rebels, instead of 
many thousands of lives. That was the | going with GeneralGordon. The expe- 
question upon which he wished to have | rience had hitherto been that wheneveran 
a clear answer, and he was afraid, if| attempt was made by a garrison to come 
he were to be guided by the words of | to terms with the enemy, no massacre had 
the Prime Minister, the answer would | followed. But he agreed with some of 
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his hon. Friends below him, that General 
Gordon had entered upon a line of action 
in which he could not reckon on the mili- 
tary support of the country ; and, there- 
fore, he (Sir George Campbell) would end 
as he had begun, by saying that, in any 
case, he was ready to vote £300,000 as a 
definite sum, but he would not vote for 
it if it were to commit the country to 
immeasurable liabilities before Parlia- 
ment reassembled in the month of 
October. 

Mr. BOURKE: I need not say that 
it is not my intention to oppose this 
Vote. On the contrary, I believe that it 
will receive general support on this side 
of the Committee. But it does appear 
somewhat hard upon me and my Friends, 
and especially upon me, to have to sup- 
port a proposition of this kind. It is 
five months ago since I ventured to say, 
in this House, that I thought the send- 
ing out of General Gordon would pro- 
bably result in the Government being 
compelled to send a Force to relieve him. 
We are now within a measurable dis- 
tance of that step. But, notwithstanding 
the folly of the Government in sending 
him upon that Mission, it is our duty, 1 
think, to do our best to relieve General 
Gordon and those who have stuck to 
him. The strictures of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) on 
General Gordon are most undeserved. 
Notwithstanding the folly of the Go- 
vernment in sending out General Gordon, 
when they were certainly not ia a posi- 
tion to know exactly what he would do, 
no Englishman can refuse to General 
Gordon a tribute of admiration for the 
manner in which he undertook this Mis- 
sion and carried it out. I believe now, 
as I did at first, that the task before him 
was an impossible one, and one which no 
man could reasonably be supposed to 
succeed in accomplishing; but General 
Gordon has certainly not only performed 
the duty he undertook to perform with 
great gallantry and great devotion, but 
at the same time he has, I think, done 
many things which may be of use to this 
country hereafter with respect to the 
Soudan. He has, I am quite sure, im- 
pressed upon the natives of the Soudan 
the power of England and the devotion 
of an Englishman to the British cause. 
I am certain, no matter what the direct 
result may be of General Gordon’s 
Mission, the good name of England will 
have been exalted by the manner in 
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which he has performed the work he 
undertook. At the same time, I cannot 
help remembering that General Gordon’s 
own opinion is that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have inflicted indelible dis- 
grace on England by the way they have 
treated him. But that, as I said before, 
is no reason why we should not assist 
the Government in relieving General 
Gordon. Those measures which it is 
now proposed to take ought to have 
been taken many months ago for his 
relief; but although they are taken at 
the last moment, I hope they may not 
prove to be too late. On the 13th of 
May, the Secretary of State for War 
mentioned the contingencies that must 
arise before the Government could take 
steps for his relief. The Prime Minister 
does not now say that any of those con- 
tingencies have arisen. On the con- 
trary, he seems to indicate that they 
have not arrived. I should like to know 
what contingency Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment expected to arrive? What 
contingency, save the death of General 
Gordon, could the Government be wait- 
ing for? Every other contingency arose 
long ago. But it is clear that General 
Gordon is in the utmost peril. I do not 
believe that there is any Government in 
Europe which would have treated its 
Ambassador or Commissioner in the 
way that Her Majesty’s Government 
have treated General Gordon. Nothing 
can be more disgraceful than the con- 
duct of the Government in this respect. 
General Gordon wrote to the Mudir of 
Dongola, because he felt himself deserted 
by the Government. But, although the 
present Vote is brought forward very 
tardily and at the last moment, I can 
assure the Government that I am most 
happy to give them my most earnest 
support; and, further than that, I may 
say that throughout all the evils which 
were predicted from this Bench, and 
which are now likely to happen in re- 
spect of General Gordon, I am quite 
sure that any measures which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may propose for the 
safety of General Gordon and the de- 
voted persons with him, will be cheer- 
fully supported by hon. Gentleman on 
this side of the Committee. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I am not 
at all in the dilemma of my hon. Friend 
on my right (Sir George Campbell), as 
to how I shall vote in this matter. I am 
very clear in my opposition to this Vote, 
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First, of all, I feel bound to consider 
what was the object with which General 
Gordon was sent out. There is no doubt 
about ‘that, because we were told in 
Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne 
that General Gordon had been sent 
out— 

**To report on the best means of giving effect 

to the resolution of the Khedive to withdraw 
from the interior of the Soudan.” 
He went out on this Mission entirely at 
his own risk, knowing the danger and 
prepared to take the consequences. 
There is no doubt about that, because 
the Secretary of State for War distinctly 
stated that in this House, on the 8rd of 
April, and explained that— 

“General Gordon left this country with a 
most distinct and clear understanding, repeated 
over and over again by himself, that the Mission 
which he was going to undertake was one which 
he was prepared to undertake with such resources 
as he might find on the spot; and he distinctly 
understood that it was not a part of the policy 
of the Government, in despatching that expedi- 
tion, to risk having to send a fresh expedition 
for the relief of Khartoum or any similar 
garrisons.’”’—(3 Hansard, [286] 1115.) 

It is quite clear, therefore, that General 
Gordon went out knowing that he was 
not to have an Army sent to his rescue 
under any circumstances. That being 
the case, and that being the clear inti- 
mation given by the Government to the 
House, I want to know what has hap- 
pened to induce the Government to 
change their course of action? What 
has caused them to come down to the 
Committee now for an expedition, when 
they distinctly told the House that no 
expedition would be sent out for his 
relief? An expedition must necessarily 
involve a fearful slaughter of brave men ; 
and what, therefore, has happened to put 
Her Majesty’s Government in a different 
frame of mind from that in which they 
were when General Gordon was sent out ? 
Of course, many things have happened. 
We have been told that General Gordon 
was obliged to ask for the Suakin Expe- 
dition; and although the Government 
did not give a warm approval to it, they 
did nothing to express their disapproval 
of the proposal, and sent out an expedi- 
tion which committed a fearful amount 
of slaughter. Another change of policy 
was that Gordon had sent word home in 
one of his despatches that he considered 
it to be his mission to smash the Mahdi. 
Nothing more unjust than this desire on 
the part of General Gordon to smash the 
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Mahdi has ever been heard of in modern 
times. What did General Gordon him- 
self and Baker Pasha say about the 
Soudan? Both of these eminent authori- 
ties have admitted that it was the horri- 
ble state of things in the Soudan which 
made the people rebel. And both have 
contended that the Soudanese were per- 
fectly justified in doing what they were 
doing. For that I have even a higher 
authority than Gordon or Baker—namely, 
the Prime Minister himself, who de- 
scribed these people, in this House, as 
“rightly struggling to be free.” I, for 
one, if nobody else does, will certainly 
vote against this money being spent to 
carry out this enterprize, if it is only to 
prevent, at any rate, an attempt on the 
part of Gordon to smash the Mahdi. 
Why should Gordon smash the Mahdi ? 
Why should we go about the world 
smashing people? I thing we have had 
enough of this smashing business. We 
smashed Cetewayo ; what good came out 
of it? We smashed Shere Ali and 
Arabi; and what good came of it all? 
The country surely must have found by 
this time that it does not pay, for we 
suffer most by it ourselves. Weare now 
called upon to vote £300,000 for an en- 
terprize which was commenced and will 
be continued to smash the Mahdi. Smash 
him if you like, but that will not get rid of 
the difficulty. Other Mahdis will spring 
up like mushrooms. Mushrooms and re- 
formers and rebels spring up because of 
the sufferings they have to undergo from 
bad government. Smash the Mahdi, 
and smash as many of them us you like, 
and they will spring up again if the bad 
government be not improved; and all 
your expenditure will have been in vain. 
Now, what has happened in this country ? 
Some people say that we ought to rescue 
Gordon because he is a Christian hero. 
|Mr. R. N. Fowrrer (Lord Mayor): 
Hear, hear!] The Lord Mayor cheers 
that. I do not dispute that Gordon is a 
Christian hero. 1 dare say Gordon is 
doing his best, according to his lights, 
but he has a curious way of showing 
Christian heroism. The Lord Mayor 
admired General Gordon’s previous ca- 
reer. For myself, I do not see very much 
to admire in it. First of all, he spent a 
long time in putting down the Taepings. 
What right had he to put them down ? 
They were just as good as the Chinese 
Government, as far asI know. He killed 
hundreds and thousands of these people. 
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Then he went to the Soudan, and his ex- 

edition there was all a sham, for Gordon 
himself has told us that slavery is just as 
bad now as ever it has been. I do not 
believe in Christian heroes going about 
the world cutting people’s heads off, and 
quoting Scripture as they do it. 
the Vote of £300,000 for putting down 
the Mahdi, I would rather vote £300,000 
to enable the Mahdi to put down General 
Gordon. [‘‘Oh!”’] Yes; and I have 
the Prime Minister to support me there. 
The Mahdi and his followers have been 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
as ‘‘people rightly struggling to be free.” 
The Mahdi is the leader of these people ; 
and instead of voting £300,000 to put 
him down, I say that it is a shame that 
the Committee should be called upon to 
vote this money. If Gordon is the 
Christian hero you talk about, the 
Government insult him by sending out 
peeple to be slaughtered for his sake. 
A Christian hero would rather suffer 
himself than let others suffer. [ Zaugh- 
ter.| Hon. Members laugh; but what 
do you do when you send out an Army 
for his relief? Talk about massacres !— 
why, the only massacre, which was that 
which occurred at Tokar, took place en- 
tirely in consequence of our own pro- 
ceedings. I shall, therefore, vote against 
the Motion. I support the policy of the 
Secretary of State for War—the policy 
of not sending any expedition—a policy 
to which Gordon himself agreed, which 
the country understood at the time, and 
from which a new and mischievous de- 
parture is now proposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, he 
thought that if the observations of the 
hon. Member who had just addressed 
the Committee were to be taken seriously, 
it might be worth while to reply to them. 
But he must protest against a misrepre- 
sentation of Gordon’s words, which the 
hon. Baronet had made. Gordon did not 
say that “ his mission was to smash up 
the Mahdi.” The phrase ‘‘ smashing up 
the Mahdi” had been very unfairly used 
against him, and in no instance more 
unfairly than by the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down, who added the words 
which implied that Gordon had said that 
it was his ‘‘mission” to destroy the 
False Prophet. General Gordon, after 
taking a full survey of the position 
of affairs at Khartoum, and seeing the 
danger that surrounded him and those he 
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was sent out to save, put in plain and 
unmistakable language the position of 
things. He said that there would be no 
peace in the Soudan and no peace for 
Egypt till the Mahdi was smashed up. 
That was a statement in which every 


As for | soldier and statesman in Europe would 


agree —a statement which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in sending out an 
expedition to Suakin, had confirmed, 
and a statement which the Vote pro- 
posed that night completely indorsed. 
What satisfaction he had derived from 
the speech of the Prime Minister con- 
sisted very much in the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman had abstained 
from repeating that most unfair and 
unjust charge which, without the 
slightest evidence, had come from the 
Benches opposite, that General Gordon 
had changed his policy, and had evinced 
a desire and an intention of smashing 
up the Mahdi. General Gordon went 
out to endeavour to carry out a pacific 
mission. As the Government knew per- 
fectly well, he had exhausted all the 
pacific means in his power. He had 
even gone so far as to endorse the ex- 
istence of slavery, and had endeavoured 
to negotiate with the Mahdi. Indeed, 
it was not until he found that all his 
overtures had been rejected, and rejected 
with scorn—until he received an insult- 
ing message from the Mahdi, and found 
himself attacked, beleaguered, and in 
great peril at Khartoum, that he said it 
was a necessity to resort to military ope- 
rations. What would the hon. Baronet 
and other Members who had used the 
expression about smashing the Mahdi, 
and turned it so unfairly against General 
Gordon, have had General Gordon do 
in the position in which he was — 
Would they have had him lie down in 
the face of the Mahdi’s fanatics, and be 
speared? It might, under some condi- 
tions, be chivalrous to submit to certain 
death, and General Gordon would pro- 
bably have been prepared to do so, if his 
own fate only was concerned. But Gordon 
went out to save 20,000 soldiers and 
civilians, and he felt bound to leave 
no stone unturned in order to accomplish 
his mission. General Gordon had, no 
doubt, stated that in order to secure 
peace in Egypt it might be necessary to 
smash up the power of the Mahdi. Was 
there any honest man in the Committee 
who would get up and say that General 
Gordon had changed his policy, or was 
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not justified in everything he had done? 
In the mouth of the Government there 
might bea great inconsistency in these ex- 
pressions ; but the hon. Baronet, however 
extraordinary, inconceivable, and almost 
unimaginable his views on these subjects 
were, at the same time was, to some ex- 
tent, consistent in the matter. But for 
Ministers to cavil at smashing up the 
Mahdi, and to use it as a charge against 
General Gérdon after they had sent out 
the fruitless expedition of General Gra- 
ham to Suakin, which smashed up 6,000 
Arabs without any result whatever— 
for them to reproach General Gordon 
with this phrase of “smashing up the 
Mahdi,” was not only unjust, but in the 
last degree inconsistent. He would take 
up the words of the hon. Baronet, and 
ask why the Arabs at Dongola and As- 
souan had not just as much right to 
struggle for freedom as the Arabs about 
Khartoum? It was ridiculous to de- 
scribe these savage fanatics as martyrs— 
‘‘ peoples rightly struggling to be free.”’ 
These wild Arabs had no appreciation 
whatever of liberty; their sole idea of 
freedom was massacre, outrage, and ra- 
pine, and they destroyed everything they 
came across. Hitherto, that had been 
the inevitable result of their struggle to 
be free. The Committee had had that 
night two most extraurdinary attempts 
to hold back information—two most ex- 
traordinary attempts at delay. They 
had been told, on the one hand, that a 
Cabinet Minister was going out as High 
Commissioner to deal with the difficulties 
in regard to Egypt. But Her Majesty’s 
Government had known the difficulties 
in regard to Egypt for months and 
years; but they had actually been pro- 
posing to Europe a plan to deal with 
some of these difficulties, without having 
any alternative policy whatever, Now, 
face to face with the failure of all 
their projects, they found themselves 
obliged to send out a Cabinet Minister 
to Egypt, in order to get a little more 
time. The same course was now being 
pursued in regard to this Gordon Expe- 
dition. The Prime Minister, it was 
true, had asked for a certain Vote of 
money; but he had taken away much of 
the effect and all the benefit of that re- 
quest and of that Vote, by making it 
seem to the Committee and the country 
that the old vice of indecision and vacil- 
lation still prevailed in the Councils of 
the Government. The Premier said— 
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“‘ Tf the necessity arises.’” When, in the 
name of Heaven, would the necessity 
arise if it had not arisen now? What 
further danger or peril could General 
Gordon be in, except that which had led 
to the destruction of the other garrisons 
of Sinkat and Berber, and the destruc- 
tion of General Hicks’s army ? Of course, 
General Gordon could be in no peril be- 
yond the same kind of peril that had 
led to the destruction of the other gar- 
risons. If they were to wait until he 
was in extremis, of what advantage 
would this Vote of Credit be? They 
were too late to relieve Sinkat, Tokar, 
or Berber; they brought back General 
Graham’s Force when it might have 
saved Berber; and now, as far as he 
understood the statement of the Prime 
Minister, it was announced that, as far 
as they could achieve it, the Ministry 
were going to be too late in trying to 
relieve Khartoum. How long were 
British troops to be kept dangling 
about the Nile, in unhealthy positions 
in the neighbourhood of Assouan and 
Dongola? It was known that the Nile 
would soon begin to fall; that the 
climate would then become unhealthy, 
and that British troops, if retained 
there, would suffer considerable loss. 
Under such circumstances, would it not 
be wiser to undertake adequate and 
sufficient operations at once for the 
relief of General Gordon, who was un- 
doubtedly expecting assistance from 
them? The Prime Minister had ex- 
pressed surprise that General Gordon 
had addressed himself to the Mudir of 
Dongola, and not to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but he forgot that General 
Gordon had told the Government that, 
as they had abandoned him, he would 
have nothing more to do with them, 
but that he would go to work on his own 
plan, and act upon his own judgment, 
For that reason, Gordon had sent the 
message to the Mudir of Dongola, the 
only person in the neighbourhood who 
had proved himself to be a man with 
resolution and courage. General Gordon 
had declined to have further intercourse 
with Her Majesty’s Government, and 
nobody could blame him for it. Before 
he sat down, he wished to say a few 
words with regard to the fall of Berber 
and the massacre of its garrison. It was 
a matter which had several times been 
brought before the House. The Go- 
vernment were altogether responsible 
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for the massacre, according to the best 
information in the possession of the 
House. It was a massacre of 3,500 
human beings, and their responsibility 
was so direct that it could not be 
evaded. The Committee would remem- 
ber that early in April, and throughout 
the month of April, very serious and 
reliable information reached this country 
from the Governor of Berber, who sent 
telegram after telegram pressing for 
aid, begging for reinforcements, and 
stating that his position was one of the 
direst peril. Those telegrams were made 
known to the country through the public 
Press, and they were also made the sub- 
ject of Questions in that House. On the 
21th of April, the Prime Minister made 
a deliberate statement to the House. 
He thought it was worth the while 
of the Prime Mintster for a moment 
to notice what he was saying on this 
subject, because it very closely con- 
cerned the reputation and honour of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The Prime Mi- 
nister was asked in that House whether 
there was any danger of Berber sharing 
the fate of Sinkat, and the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that as far as the Go- 
vernment knew there was no such risk. 
That was on the 24th of April, and yet 
on that day, and for a fortnight pre- 
viously, the Prime Minister and the Go- 
vernment had been in possession of 
these telegrams from the Governor of 
Berber, stating that he was in the most 
dire and imminent peril. The Commit- 
tee was now in possession of those tele- 
grams, which came from the highest au- 
thority—from an official on the spot—on 
the 7th, 16th, 20th, 21st, and 23rd ofApril, 
gradually increasing in urgency, and 
every one pointing out that the danger of 
destruction and massacre was as immi- 
nent as it possibly could be. Under these 
circumstances, he thought he was justi- 
fied in saying that the Government had 
ample warning of what was coming both 
from the Egyptian Government, Nubar 
Pasha, and Sir Evelyn Baring. Nubar 
Pasha absolutely advised that reinforce- 
ments should be sent, and yet the Prime 
Minister kept that information from the 
House, and took on himself the re- 
sponsibility of stating that there was 
no risk of Berber sharing the fate of 
Sinkat. That was a very great respon- 
sibility indeed; and when the Prime 
Minister was asked if it was the fact 
that orders had been given by the Bri- 
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tish Government to prevent the Egyp- 
tian Government from sending the re- 
inforcements they wished to send, the 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘ No, Sir; 
I have no information to that effect.” 
Nevertheless, from the British Foreign 
Office the day before had gone out dis- 
tinct instructions that no reinforcements 
or help should be sent to the Governor 
of Berber. He did not believe the Prime 
Minister could have made that state- 
ment if he could have had it in his own 
memory at the time that such a despatch 
had been sent out. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had seated by him at the time 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and the rest 
of his Colleagues, and it was impos- 
sible that some of them should not have 
known that the statement of the Prime 
Minister was as inaccurate as any state- 
ment could posssibly be, and it was their 
duty to have corrected him. {Mr. Giap- 
STONE dissented.| The Prime Minister 
shook his head. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly state which of his (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s) statements he dis- 
puted, and give him chapter and verse for 
it? [ Cries of Oh!” | He had no wish to 
weary the Committee; but the sentence to 
which he had referred was an extremely 
short one, and he did not think his read- 
ing it would be seriously objected to. 
On the 25th of April, the day after the 
Prime Minister had stated that he had 
no reason to believe there was any risk of 
the garrison of Berber sharing the fate 
of that of Sinkat, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was asked whether it was the 
fact that the Egyptian Government had 
abandoned the expedition on which they 
had decided for the relief of Berber, and 
that they had abandoned it by the direc- 
tion of the British Cabinet? In reply to 
that Question, the right hon. Gentleman 
stated—‘‘ No, Sir; I have no informa- 
tion to that effect.’ Yet, on the 23rd, 
this despatch went out from the Foreign 
Office to Mr. Egerton— 

‘*We cannot sanction an attempt to send 
troops to Hassan Pasha; no immediate assist- 
ance can be given.” 

Under those circumstances, he main- 
tained that Her Majesty’s Government 
were responsible for the massacre of the 
garrison of Berber. Two Egyptain bat- 
talions might have been sent to save the 
garrisons and the brave Egyptian Go- 
vernor, who had so nobly done his duty. 
He had read a report from two British 
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officers, who had received accounts from 
reliable merchants that entered Berber 
shortly after the capture, and saw 
the streets piled up with dead bodies. 
Major Kitchener had stated that he 
had not the slightest doubt that Ber- 
ber was taken by a coup de main early 
in June, and that all the male inha- 
bitants were slaughtered. What steps 
had Her Majesty’s Government taken in 
regard to the women and children? 
None whatever. No efforts had been 
made to rescue them from slavery and 
a life of misery and degradation. It 
was well known that the British Ministry 
did nothing to rescue or ransom the 
women taken at Sinkat, and subjected to 
outrage and slavery by Osman Digna’s 
fanatic soldiers. He had not the least 
doubt that the same fate would befal 
those who had been captured at Berber, 
although there were among them the 
wives and families of Egyptian and 
even of Europeans merchants. All of 
them would be subjected to horribie 
treatment, and, as far as he knew, Her 
Majesty’s Government had made no at- 
tempt whatever to rescue them, or pur- 
chase their safety. Yet, while this was 
going on, and while thousands of un- 
offending people were being massacred 
in the Soudan owing to the shirking of 
responsibility by the British Govern- 
ment, they had two Cabinet Ministers 
going down to the Guildhall, and using 
very grandiose language about anti- 
slavery, and professing great abhorrence 
of the Slave Trade. He would not re- 
peat what was said last night—the word 
of opprobrium which could alone de- 
scribe such conduct; but he would leave 
hon. Members to imagine it. He did not 
intend to oppose the Vote; but he thought 
the Government were pursuing a course 
which was most unsatisfactory with re- 
gard to Egypt. The Prime Minister 
had made use of uncertain and ambi- 
guous phrases — extraordinary phrases 
about Votes of principle. He should 
like to know why the Vote of £300,000 
was described as “‘ a Vote of principle?” 
And he should further like to know what 
was the difference meant by the right 
hon. Gentlemen between ‘‘ prepara- 
tions” and ‘‘operations?” [ Cries of 
“Oh!” and * Divide!”?] He did not 
intend to be intimidated by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. He admitted that their 
interruptions were disagreeable; but he 
was very far from being intimidated by 
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them. If hon. Members wished him to 
finish quickly, they had better hear him. 
He supposed that the difference between 
the ‘‘ preparations’’ and ‘‘ operations ” 
of the Prime Minister was very much 
like that between “‘ war” and “ military 
operations.”” He thought they had a 
right to ask from the Government that 
they should admit the necessity had 
arisen not only for preparations, but for 
efficient operations to be undertaken at 
once for the relief of General Gordon. 
Her Majesty’s Government were under- 
taking the work in the slowest and 
most costly way possible. They were 
sending out small detachments of troops, 
and making little snatches at prepara- 
tion, and were yet doing nothing that 
would bear actual fruit. The cost, in 
the long run, would be three-fold to the 
country if they continued to pursue this 
kind of half operation, and there would 
either be no result, or, at any rate, a 
less satisfactory result than there would 
be if the Government would undertake 
at once an adequate expedition. He 
urged on the Government, before the 
debate closed, to make some more re- 
assuring statement than that of the 
Prime Minister’s, and to admit that a 
necessity for immediate action undoubt- 
edly existed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The proposed 
Vote will not require much discussion 
on the part of the supporters of the Go- 
vernment, or the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House; but one or two re- 
marks have been made by my hon. 
Friend on my right (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
to which I desire to make some allusion. 
As regards those that are to the dis- 
paragement of the character of General 
Gordon, I think General Gordon’s cha- 
racter will take care of itself. I have 
very little doubt as to what will be the 
opinion of my fellow-countrymen in 
general, and probably of even the hon. 
Baronet, when the veil is raised, and the 
action of General Gordon during the 
last few months turns out to have been 
a series of acts of heroism. Let me 
turn now to one or two facts. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) seems to think that General Gor- 
don was not appointed Governor Gene- 
ral of the Soudan with the concurrence 
of Her Majesty’s Government. [Mr. 
LanovcoHErRE: Hear, hear!|] Nothing 
can be further from the truth. General 
Gordon was requested to accept from 
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the Khedive the position which was 
offered to him—the position of Governor 
General—and to obey any Firman of 
the Khedive, and he was as much ap- 
pointed by her Majesty’s Government 
Governor General of the Soudan as it 
was possible to be. He was not merely 
an Envoy ; he was sent with responsible 
duties to perform, and the Government 
have never, in the slightest degree, dis- 
owned him. It was as the servant of 
the Government that he undertook 
these responsibilities. I am very glad 
indeed that this Vote is proposed. I do 
not think it was possible for the House 
to separate without it; and I was ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear the strongest 
parts of the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War on 
Thursday last repeated by the Prime Mi- 
nister. If, however, the Vote had been 
proposed some weeks or months ago, I 
think it probable that the very fact of 
its proposal might have obviated the ne- 
cessity of the proceedings which are now 
to be taken. The only further remark I 
will make is that it is satisfactory to know 
that the Government are now sensible 
of their responsibilities, and of the fact 
that, without relief, the position of General 
Gordon might become a great calamity 
and a great disgrace to this country. Let 
us consider the position General Gordon 
is in. We have no positive knowledge as 
to what despatches have been received 
by General Gordon from-Her Majesty’s 
Government. The last information which 
has been given is the telegram of the 
10th of April, in which he states that he 
had not received an important telegram 
of the 17th of March. From the latest 
intelligence received by General Gordon, 
we do not know that he has received 
the telegram containing Earl Granville’s 
instructions of the 11th of March, or 
the telegrams, showing a change of 
policy, of the 13th and the 17th. The 
telegram of the 11th of March told him 
to hold on to Khartoum, and not to go in 
the direction of the Equator, and that 
telegram he may havereceived. In that 
case, his last instructions were that he 
was to hold on to Khartoum, and not to 
think of going to the South. There 
was another telegram, sent a day or two 
afterwards, telling General Gordon that 
he was at liberty to remain at Khar- 
toum, if he saw any prospect of estab- 
lishing a settled Government there. We 
have, therefore, reason to believe that if 
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General Gordon has received any com- 
munications from the Government, those 
communications are telegrams telling 
him to remain at Khartoum, and, if pos- 
sible, to establish a settled Government 
in that place. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: By peaceable 
means. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Surely, every 
Member of the Committee must have read 
the Blue Books sufficiently to know that, 
having made the greatest efforts to bring 
about a settled state of things by peace- 
able means, he could not doit. When 
he telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Baring 
that, having found peaceable means un- 
availing, he must now show that he was 
going to use force, he was not dis- 
couraged by the Government. The Go- 
vernment must, therefore, be held to 
support the line of action adopted by 
General Gordon. Can my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) imagine that a man sent out as 
General Gordon was could do absolutely 
nothing—that being instructed to secure 
the free departure of the garrisons and 
surrounded by enemies who would use 
every effort to destroy him, he, under 
the circumstances, could do nothing, and 
would feel himself justified in abandon- 
ing them? That is the simple position. 
General Gordon is at Khartoum, as far 
as we know, ordered to hold on to that 
place. At any rate, he was not informed 
that his Mission is at an end. He was 
then attacked by the Mahdi and by the 
forces of the Mahdi, and he has, I ima- 
gine, been holding his own with very 
great courage and vigour. One diffi- 
culty which appears to attach to Gene- 
ral Gordon’s position is this—there is 
nothing more likely than that we shall 
find out that, though feeling himself—I 
do not want to make a complaint against 
the Government by using the word ‘‘neg- 
lected”? — but almost unaided, having 
only two English officers with him, he 
has been rallying the people around 
him, getting them to fight with him, 
and thereby incurring obligations, which 
the Prime Minister has acknowledged, 
to those who have fought for him. 
General Gordon, no doubt, may hold his 
own for some time yet; but the time 
will come when the river will fall, when 
he will be unable to. make use of his 
steamers, when his ammunition will be 
altogether inadequate; and unless he 
has relief, and is able to get the better 
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of his enemies during the summer, there 
is almost a certainty that he will be 
in a position of the greatest possible 
danger, and a fearful calamity might 
happen if the Government did not send 
relief. 

Str JOHN HAY remarked, that a 
rumour had gone abroad that a consi- 
derable portion of the Vote was to be 
spent in subsidizing Abyssinian forces. 
He sincerely hoped that the Abyssinians 
were not going to be engaged in any 
expedition at the cost of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and he therefore trusted 
that there was no truth in the rumour. 
He would be glad, however, to hear 
from the Government what the facts of 
the matter were. He quite admitted 
that the Government were entitled to be 
reticent as to the forces they were about 
to employ, and the nature of the opera- 
tions they proposed to undertake—whe- 
ther by river, by way of Suakin, or by 
a Southern approach to Khartoum. He 
fully recognized all that, and he did not 
ask for any information upon any such 
point. He thought the Government were 
right, in a matter concerning warlike 
operations, to be reticent, and not to 
afford to other persons the information 
which would be supplied if they were to 
answer such questions. But he hoped 
the Government did not intend to give 
money to the Abyssinians, for the pur- 
pose of getting that savage race to per- 
form duties which they ought to perform 
themselves. He did not propose to go 
over the ground which had been so well 
occupied by the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) in re- 
spect to the conduct and character of 
General Gordon; but there was one 
point on which the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War would, pro- 
bably, give him some information. It 
had reference to the services of General 
Gordon against the Taepings in China. 
Either the noble Marquess or Sir George 
Lewis was Secretary of State for War 
at the time, and Colonel Gordon was at 
Shoeburyness at the time he received 
his appointment. He had always un- 
derstood that it was by the wish of the 
Government, at the distinct desire of 
Viscount Palmerston, who communicated 
direct with Colonel Gordon, that he 
consented to proceed to Ohina in order 
to put down the Taeping Rebellion. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was alto- 
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eer mistaken in suggesting that 
eneral Gordon went out on his own 
accord. He went out in obedience to 
the wishes and commands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He had considered 
it necessary to say this, because the hon. 
Baronet seemed to imply that General 
Gordon had been seeking for distinction 
in foreign employment, and was not 
acting by the command of his own Sove- 
reign. That was an entire mistake, and 
he (Sir John Hay) was able to correct it, 
because he had full cognizance of the 
real facts of the case. He hoped to re- 
ceive an answer from Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the employment of 
Abyssinian troops. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
hardly thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) was serious when he asserted that 
the Vote was asked for in order to 
smash the Mahdi. Anyone who had 
followed the career of General Gordon 
must admit that there was no officer in 
the service and pay of the Crown who 
more fully and completely acknowledged 
his responsibilities ; and he thought the 
hon. Baronet could have been hardly 
serious in suggesting that General Gor- 
don went out of his own will to China. 
Nor could he (Mr. Arnold) agree with 
the hon. Member for Kirkealdy (Sir 
George Campbell) in desiring to make 
the Vote a definite one. It was, as it 
had been destriped by the Prime Minis- 
ter, a Vote of pxinciple; and the Com- 
mittee would establish a very bad pre- 
cedent if they wefe to consent to tie up 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and allow them to expend the exact 
amount of this Vote, but nothing more. 
The hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) said that, as this was to be a 
Vote of principle, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment no longer asserted that Gene- 
ral Gordon had departed from the objects 
of his Mission. No expression of that 
sort had fallen from the Prime Minister, 
nor could there have been, because the 
facts were plain and palpable to all the 
world. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
did not seem to be aware of the fact that 
the last telegram sent to General Gordon 
by the Government enjoined him to con- 
sider measures for his own removal, and 
the removal of others who had suffered 
with him, by whatever route he might 
think best, . 
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no evidence that General Gordon had 
ever received that telegram. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought there was good reason to believe 
that the telegram had reached General 
Gordon. It was dated March 17, and it 
stated that as the original plan for 
the evacuation of Khartoum had been 
dropped, and as aggressive operations 
could not be undertaken with the coun- 
tenance of Her Majesty’s Government, 
General Gordon was to consider, and 
either to report upon, or, if feasible, to 
adopt, at the first proper moment, mea- 
sures for his own removal, and for the 
removal of those Egyptians who had 
been suffering with him in Khartoum. 
That showed that General Gordon had 
received distinct orders from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to leave Khartoum 
as soon as he could. [‘‘No, no!”’] There 
was nothing to show that any distinct 
route had been given to him; but the 
despatch showed that the instructions 
given to General Gordon were to leave 
Khartoum as soon as he could. He 
wished to congratulate the Government 
on the tone of the only speech which, as 
yet, had fallen from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench—the speech delivered by the 
right hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Bourke). When he remembered 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
on the subject a few months ago, and 
compared it with the speech which had 
just fallen from him, he thought Her 
Majesty’s Government could desire no 
stronger testimony as to the judicious 
policy they had adopted. [‘Oh!’’] 
The right hon. Gentleman had certainly 
uttered no word of complaint, either as 
to the amount of the Vote or to the steps 
the Government proposed to take in the 
matter. Believing that Her Majesty’s 
Government had acted with wise and 
prudent foresight in the matter, he 
should certainly support the Vote. 

Viscount GALWAY said, that theright 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
stated that this expedition was necessary 
in consequence of the original policy of 
sending General Gordon out to Khar- 
toum. There was, however, another 
part of the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman to which he wished to call 
attention — namely that the Vote was 
necessary for ‘‘ preparations.” But the 
right hon. Gentleman then went on to 
say that it was impossible to determine, 
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at present, what the nature of the pre- 
parations would be. He wanted to know 
how could the right hon. Gentleman say 
that he was going to make preparations 
if he did not know what preparations, 
were to be made? What had the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues been 
thinking of for the last six months? It 
was evident that this proposition was 
not meant to be seriously acted upon, 
but was to be used as an electioneering 
ery during the Recess. It was simply 
intended that the Government and their 
supporters should be able to go to the 
country at the end of the Session and be 
able to say, in the event of any disaster, 
after putting the question off so long, 
that they had asked Parliament to grant 
them further powers. At the same time, 
he did not believe they intended to use 
them if they could help themselves, 
especially after the apathetic policy they 
had employed so long. They had sent 
out General Gordon alone; they had 
neglected him ever since; they had 
allowed garrison after garrison to be 
massacred; and now, for electioneering 
purposes, they proposed to render aid to 
him. In his humble opinion, it would 
be proved in October, when the House 
reassembled, either that General Gordon 
had been massacred, or, if he had suc- 
ceeded in leaving Khartoum, that he 
had done so unaided. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It would hardly have been necessary for 
me to trouble the Committee at all with 
any observations but for the question 
put by the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Wigtown 
Burghs (Sir John Hay), who said he 
entirely approves of the Vote, which he 
expects to be expended in warlike ope- 
rations, but, at the same time, he has 
heard a rumour that a portion of this 
money is to be sent to the Abyssinians 
for the purpose of subsidizing them 
in relieving General Gordon. I may 
say, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that this is the first time they have 
heard that rumour. Although it would 
not be possible for us to enter into de- 
tails as to the mode in which we propose 
to spend the money, I have no difficulty 
in saying that such an employment of 
the money would not be within the pur- 
pose of the Vote. The noble Viscount 
who has just sat down, has mistaken 
what was said by my right hon. Friend. 
My right hon. Friend did not say that 
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we should not make such preparations 
as might be necessary, though he inti- 
mated that it would be impossible to 
say what form our preparations might 
assume, until we knew whether there 
would be a necessity for active opera- 
tions. I cannot agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), that General Gordon 
was disobeying the instructions given 
him. There is no proof whatever of 
that, though some rumours which 
reached us from time to time about Ge- 
neral Gordon seemed inconsistent with 
his instructions, and were difficult to 
understand, and we asked for explana- 
tions. But there was certainly nothing 
whatever to prove that General Gordon 
has in any way departed from the ori- 
ginal object of his Mission, which was 
to withdraw by peaceable means, and if 
not, if he found it necessary, to employ 
armed force. It is true that we heard 
lately that General Gordon was engaged 
in active operations. ‘How much of 
that is true or not, it is impossible to 
say. But it is quite reasonable, and 
very probable, that the only means that 
General Gordon mightfindfor maintaining 
his own position at Khartoum, and with- 
drawing the garrison, was to assume 
offensive operations. My hon. Friend 
also said that General Gordon was en- 
deavouring to induce Egypt to reconquer 
the Soudan. Whatever may be the 
minor inconsistencies of General Gordon, 
that is a most improbable conclusion. 
We know that if General Gordon had 
one conviction stronger than another, it 
was that the whole Soudan had been 
brought into its present position by the 
domination of Egypt. It is probable 
that General Gordon, before retiring 
from Khartoum, might desire to estab- 
lish some settled form of Government. 
That, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, would be exceeding his 
instructions. [‘‘Oh!’’] His Mission, 
and his primary object, were to evacuate 
the Soudan. Certainly no instructions 
were ever given to General Gordon to 
establish a settled form of Government. 
At the same time, there is not the 
slightest doubt that he has undertaken 
a most beneficial and salutary work. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) thinks it 
hard to be called upon to support this 
Vote, because he opposed the Mission 
of General Gordon originally, and pro- 
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phesied that it would involve us in an 
expedition for relief. I cannot recol- 
lect that the right hon. Gentleman 
indulged in that prediction; but I can 
well believe that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman is not inclined to take a 
favourable view of anything done by 
Her Majesty’s Government, he spoke 
disapprovingly of the Mission of General 
Gordon. But, nevertheless, a strong 
opinion was very generally entertained 
that it was extremely probable, such 
was the influence he had shown himself 
to exercise over the Native races, that 
he would be better able, than any other 
man, to secure by his personal influence, 
unaided by any material force, the with- 
drawal of the garrisons from the Soudan 
without bloodshed, and without further 
loss of life. The right hon. Gentleman 
also says that General Gordon long ago 
reproached us with having cast indelible 
disgrace upon the British name. We 
discussed those telegrams two months 
ago, and I have no wish to reopen the 
question; but what I want to point out 
is, that General Gordon, as far as the 
Government know, never addressed any 
request to them for the assistance of a 
British Force to rescue him and those 
with him. He did suggest that if 
Zebehr was appointed Governor of Khar- 
toum, a small force in connection with 
that appointment should be despatched 
to Berber; but he never, to the know- 
ledge of the Government, recommended, 
or suggested, as part of the require- 
ments for rescuing him, that the despatch 
of an Army was necessary. Whatever 
the obligations of the Government to 
General Gordon, and they are very great 
and onerous, General Gordon is the 
last man in the world to suggest the 
employment of a British Force to insure 
his own personal safety. The right hon. 
Gentleman has discussed the probable 
position of General Gordon. It is very 
difficult to know what messages General 
Gordon may have received, and what he 
has not received. There is every pros- 
pect, however, that in a very short time 
more authentic information will be re- 
ceived about General Gordon, the policy 
which he is pursuing, and his ability to 
hold out at Khartoum, or the probability 
of his withdrawing with that portion of the 
garrison whichis desirousof withdrawing 
with him. Major Kitchener is, it ap- 
pears, in communication with tribes 
apparently not under the influence of 
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the Mahdi; and it is possible that he 
may, by means of negotiations which are 
going on with powerful tribes, be able 
to establish communications with General 
Gordon. When such communications 
shall have been established, the Govern- 
ment and the country will be in a better 
position than they can be now to judge 
what méasures are necessary for the 
fulfilment of the obligations which they 
have undertaken. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
must say a very few words in conse- 
quence, principally, of what has fallen 
from the noble Marquess, and partly in 
consequence of a remark made just now 
by the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold). The hon. Member was mis- 
taken in supposing that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke), who is 
unfortunately not in the House at this 
moment, but who has told me the sub- 
stance of what he said, and I am so well 
aware of his views that I feel perfectly 
certain the hon. Member was mistaken 
in supposing the speech of my right hon. 
Friend was an acknowledgment of the 
propriety of the conduct ofthe Government 
with regard to General Gordon. My 
right hon. Friend had no intention of 
entering into a general discussion of the 
policy of the Government in regard to 
General Gordon, nor did he think that 
this was an occasion on which it was 
desirable to enter into such a discussion. 
What the Opposition desire to do by 
supporting the Vote of Credit is to ex- 
press their sympathy with General Gor- 
don, and their desire to rescue him from 
the position in which he is placed, partly 
by the conduct of the Government, and 
partly by his own gallant spirit and his 
own gallant conduct. The noble Mar- 
-quess said that he considered the policy 
of the Government in sending out Gene- 
ral Gordon had received the approbation 
of Gentlemen sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House. That is not a correct 
statement. We sympathized with and 
wished well to General Gordon, and be- 
lieved that if any man was to do that 
which was suggested, he was the best 
man for the purpose. But I am bound 
to add that we believed that the Govern- 
ment, after sending him to perform so 
very difficult and almost hopeless a task, 
would support him in a manner that 
would enable him to get through his 
Mission. If we were called upon now, 
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which I hope we are not, to review the 
whole conduct of the Government in 
relation to General Gordon, I am afraid 
that we could not agree that it has been 
of a satisfactory character. On the con- 
trary, the Opposition hold that the con- 
duct of the Government has been exces- 
sively blameworthy, and that the Go- 
vernment are largely responsible for the 
difficulties in which General Gordon was 
placed, and for not having, as the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) has pointed out, taken at an 
earlier stage the step which they are 
now taking, and which, if taken sooner, 
might have prevented the mischief which 
has happened. But we cordially agree 
with the indications they are now giving 
that they do think the time may be at 
hand—at all events, that the time may 
come—in which they will arouse them- 
selves, and do something to rescue Gene- 
ral Gordon. We are anxious to give 
them the means of doing something for 
General Gordon. If I may make a com- 
plaint of anything, it would be that we 
were not told with sufficient distinctness 
what the Government meant by ‘the 
contingency that might arise.” The 
noble Marquess spoke of communica- 
tions being made through Dongola ; but 
there exists no certain reason for think- 
ing that that would be the case. A 
great deal of time has already been 
spent, and we have no information to 
encourage us to think that communi- 
cations of that kind may be restored. I 
trust that the Government have formed 
some plan in their own mind, by which 
they will be able clearly to ascertain 
what is the exact position of General 
Gordon, and to afford him support and 
bring him away. The country ought to 
be pacified and left in a satisfactory 
state, the pacification of the country 
being one of Gordon’s main objects. It 
was not General Gordon’s only object to 
bring away a certain number of troops 
from the Soudan. What was thought 
was, that by the influence of his charac- 
ter he would be able to bring the garri- 
sons away with safety to himself, and 
without leaving a condition of anarchy 
behind. Everybody believed that if the 
garrisons were hastily withdrawn, they 
would leave behind them a terrible 
state of confusion and anarchy. I can- 
not refer to the Papers now, and [ am 
speaking from memory; but I say that 
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General Gordon that he was endeavour- 
ing to restore or provide for a system 
of peaceful government in th’e country 
which must now be abandoned. It was, 
however, one of the main objects set 
before him in his instructions, and his 
communications with the Government 
show that he believed it to be his task. 
The question before the Committee, how- 
ever, is not the discussion of the general 
principle of the Government in regard 
to the Mission of General Gordon. I 
have no intention of entering into sucha 
discussion. What we havenow before us 
is a proposal that some provision should 
be made for the rescue of General Gor- 
don, whenever that can be effected. I 
do not at all complain of the Govern- 
ment for being reticent as to the par- 
ticular mode they propose to adopt. I 
think I understood what the Prime 
Minister meant when he said that this is 
a Vote of principle. It permits the Go- 
vernment to see that the work is pro- 
perly carried through, if it can be car- 
ried through, for the sum mentioned ; 
but should more extensive operations be 
necessary for the rescue of General 
Gordon, Parliament would, of course, 
feel it necessary to support the Govern- 
ment in the matter. If the work can 
be carried through for the sum men- 
tioned, of course, it would be highly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. WILLIS said, that looking at 
this matter, and exercising his own judg- 
ment, he thought that General Gordon 
had failed in the Mission he had under- 
taken. He had not procured the return 
of the garrisons, nor had he given up to 
the Chiefs of the tribes the government 
of the country as was proposed. Gene- 
ral Gordon went out to effect the aban- 
donment of the Soudan which had been 
governed by intrigue and cruelty; but 
it appeared by the telegram on page 115 
of the Blue Book, that he had changed 
the whole course of his policy and de- 
cided to postpone the evacuation of the 
district. He desired to have Egyptian 
and British troops sent to him for the 
purpose of maintaining himself in the 
position of Governor General, when, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) must 
know, he had gone out as Governor 
General of the Soudan, without the ex- 
pectation of receiving any assistance in 
men or money. Even when General 
Gordon drew up a plan for a successor 
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whom he named, that successor was 
not to receive either men or money - 
for the purpose of maintaining his posi- 
tion. He contended, therefore, that the 
Mission of General Gordon had failed, 
and that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to determine that Mission, and to 
see that no part of the money now asked 
for should be used for the purpose of 
maintaining General Gordon in the Sou- 
dan. He maintained that General Gordon 
had by no means proved himself to be a 
greathero. Onthe 27th of February, in 
his Proclamation of that date, he de- 
clared to the people that British troops 
were coming to Khartoum, and he (Mr. 
Willis) said that General Gordon had 
no ground whatever for making that 
statement. Again, he had endeavoured 
and actually proposed to destroy the 
troops of the Mahdi, who was endea- 
vouring to relieve the country from the 
cruelty and oppression under which it 
had so long suffered. If the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment would give the assurance he asked 
for, that none of the money should be 
applied to maintain Egyptian, or other 
rule, in the Soudan, he should offer 
him the assistance of his vote; but, if 
not, he should feel it his duty to vote 
against the Motion before the Com- 
mittee. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he wished to draw attention to a state- 
ment made by the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War. A few 
minutes ago, the noble Marquess, whose 
words he had taken down, said that 
General Gordon would have been ex- 
ceeding his instructions in endeavouring 
to establish an organized Government 
in Khartoum. Now, he (Baron Henry 
De Worms) distinctly stated, on the 
authority of the instructions given by 
Her Majesty’s Government to General 
Gordon, that those instructions were en- 
tirely at variance with the noble Mar- 
quess’s statement. The instructions to 
General Gordon contained this passage— 


‘* We trust Your Excellency will take most 
effective measures to establish an organized Go- 
vernment in the different Provinces of the 
Soudan, for the maintenance of order and the 
suppression of the incitement to revolt.” 


He would ask how those instructions, 
given to General Gordon when he was 
sent on his absurd Mission, could be re- 
conciled with the statement just made by 
the noble Marquess, when he said that 
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- General Gordon would be exceeding his 
instructions in endeavouring to establish 
an organized form of Government in 
Kbartoum ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, it was 
now four years since the bombardment 
of Alexandria took place; but the his- 
tory of events during that period couid 
not have been very gratifying or en- 
couraging to Members in any part of 
the House, for it had been, on the whole, 
a history of misfortune and vicissitude. 
He was one of those who, at the outset, 
deprecated interference in Egypt by 
means of that bombardment, and he had 
also voted against the rewards and pen- 
sions given to two officers in respect of 
the naval and military proceedings 
which took place. It was said that the 
Committee were not called upon on that 
occasion to enter into the question of 
the general management of the Govern- 
ment in that part of the world, but that 
they were asked to support a Vote of 
£300,000 for the relief of General Gor- 
don. They had some satisfaction from 
the utterances of the Prime Minister that 
the money would not be wanted except in 
case of certain contingencies arising ; 
and he (Mr. Illingworth) had only risen 
to say that, having himself taken no 
part in the matter, he intended to re- 
main neutral. He admitted that no 
responsibility rested on the Government 
in their relationship with General Gor- 
don; but he quite undefstood that the 
object of the money asked for was to 
secure the retirement and withdrawal 
from the obligations which he had taken 
upon himself. It was too early to enter 
upon the porns as to the way in which 
General Gordon had carried out his 
Mission. In his opinion, he had from 
the first entered upon an almost impos- 
sible task; and it would not be sur- 
prising to him if he should signally fail 
in doing that which he led many to be- 
lieve he would be able to do if the Go- 
vernment sanctioned his Mission. As to 
the money he asked for, he sincerely 
hoped that any enterprize undertaken 
would be a very narrow one, and that it 
would not be made a precedent for fur- 
ther operations. There was a point to 
which he would like to call the attention 
of the Committee. Doubt had been ex- 
pressed as to whether General Gordon 
had received a telegraphic answer sent 
to him by Earl Granville; but he ven- 
tured to think that there was no ground 
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for believing that the despatch had not 
reached him. It laid down the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
called upon him to retire from the Soudan 
as soon as possible, and to bring away 
those persons who were able to leave 
Khartoum with him. He trusted that 
that was still the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that they intended to 
carry it out. He would only add that 
he did not regard General Gordon as 
anything like a safe instrument to be 
relied on by the Government in carryin 
out their work in Egypt. He believe 
that hereafter it would be found that 
their interference in that country was 
altogether unnecessary, and that they 
might have safeguarded their interests 
without making themselves responsible 
for the government of Egypt and get- 
ting themselves entangled in its ruins. 

CotoneEL MAKINS said, it seemed to 
be the general wish of hon. Members 
that the promises made to General Gor- 
don should be fulfilled. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
found himself in a great dilemma with 
regard to this question. He implied 
that he should not mind the promises 
being fulfilled, provided it could be done 
cheaply; but that he should object to 
their fulfilment if the cost exceeded by 
ld. the amount which he considered 
proper. For his own part, he (Colonel 
Makins) wished the Vote were for a 
much larger sum, for the reason that, as 
a Vote of Credit, it would not have been 
necessary to use the whole amount, 
while it would have had a very much 
larger effect. It would have shown the 
Mahdi and those who advised him that 
the Government and people of England 
were really in earnest, whereas he would 
now be very likely to think that the pro- 
posal of the Government was only a 
small Party move, and that the paltry 
sum asked for could not be really in- 
tended for the purpose of putting him 
down; and probably he would be en- 
couraged in his opposition rather than 
the reverse. But, small as the Vote 
was, he was glad to see it asked for, 
because it showed that the Government 
had some regard for their Representa- 
tive in the Soudan; and upon that 
ground he should feel it his duty to sup- 
port the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Sm HENRY TYLER reminded the 
Committee that the reason why the 
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military expedition to Suakin had no 


result was because it was not followed 
up, as it should have been, by the con- 
struction of a railway from Suakin to 
Berber. The line could have been con- 
structed with comparative ease, and the 
brave Arabs who had been so fruitlessly 
slaughtered would have been better em- 
ployed in making the railways than in 
fighting, and when taken into British 
pay they would have been its best pro- 
tection. Had that railway been con- 
structed to Berber, the difficulties of 
the present position would have been 
very much lessened ; and Her Majesty’s 
Government would, at the same time, 
have done a good work by opening up 
the commerce of Central Africa, and 
conferring a permanent benefit on the 
world 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 174; 
Noes 14: Majority 160.—(Div. List, 
No. 210.) 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, AND 
Art. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £452,627, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury to be good enough to state 
the order in which the Irish Votes would 
be taken. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the under- 
standing was that if they got through 
the Vote of Credit at a reasonable time 
they should go on with Classes VI. and 
VII. ; if they were disposed of by half- 
past 11 it was intended to take the 
Constabulary Vote. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister was that the 
Constabulary Vote would not be taken 
without due Notice. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was desirous 
of ascertaining what was to be done with 
regard to the claims of the teachers in 
Convent Schools in Ireland. As neither 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary nor the Solicitor General for 
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Ireland, who could speak on behalf of 
the Irish Government, were present, he 
should be glad if some Representative 
of Her Majesty’s Government would 
state whether or not they had, up to the 
present time, come to any conclusion with 
regard to the proposal to increase the 
emoluments of nuns in view of the good 
work they were doing and had done in 
times past. Some time ago the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had been drawn to this ques- 
tion, when he said that he was formu- 
lating a plan by which he proposed to 
increase those emoluments. It would 
seem that the right hon. Gentleman had 
put the matter off; and he (Mr. Biggar) 
had supposed that when the Vote for 
Education in Ireland came forward the 
right hon. Gentleman would have been 
in a position to state his views on the 
subject. He hoped that someone on 
behalf of the Government would state 
what it was really intended todo. He 
did not propose to go into all the 
grievances of which the nuns com- 
plained ; but it could not be denied that, 
while they had produced a tangible 
result by the example which they set 
to the people, they were under great 
disadvantages in respect of emoluments 
inasmuch as they received no pensions 
and no salaries. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Ireland was not present—a fact which 
he regretted, because probably he would 
be able to give some information to the 
Committee in relation to the views of the 
Government in this matter. He might 
say that, in his opinion, no conclusion 
had been arrived at, because he appre- 
hended that, had the Irish Government 
decided upon the course they intended 
to pursue, they would have applied to 
the Treasury to sanction an order for 
payment. No application had been 
made or sanctioned, and, therefore, he 
concluded that the proposed arrange- 
ments of the Irish Government had not 
reached their final stage; but how far 
they had gone he was not in a position 
to state. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
asked what the Government proposed to 
do with regard to the question of Na- 
tional School teachers, in view of the 
Division of Friday night? He need not 
repeat to the Committee the arguments 
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he had made use of on that occasion, but 
would simply ask if the Government 
could see their way to introduce a 
Supplementary Estimate. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that would be 
rather too rapid a procedure. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had 
stated fully the other night what were 
the intentions of the Government in this 
matter, and had said that legislation 
would be introduced to deal with it 
next year. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not quite 
catch what the hon. Gentleman had 
said with regard to next year; but he 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to say that he 
would bring in a Bill. He asked whe- 
ther that was the sum and substance of 
the intentions of the Government in this 
matter, because, if so, it must really give 
rise to a long discussion. He had 
watched closely to see whether, after the 
vote of Friday last, the Government 
would come forward and make a more 
substantial statement on the subject. 
The Treasury had pocketed no less a 
sum than £200,000, by reason of the 
Unions not having contributed the 
moiety, which, when the Act was passed, 
it was contemplated they would pay; 
but the Unions had not become con- 
tributories, because they declined to pay 
money towards a system over which 
they had no control. There was no fault 
to be found with that; but he com- 
plained that the Government knew that 
the money would not be paid. That 
was a very important element in the 
case, and one to which he thought the 
Government ought to address them- 
selves at once. At all events, the 
Government must admit that the ex- 
pectations which the National School 
teachers had been allowed to cherish 
had been frustrated. The teachers were 
led to expect that they would receive a 
certain annual sum from the State and 
another annual sum from the Unions. 
That was clearly an admission that the 
teachers were to receive the money; 
but, owing to the clumsy plan proposed 
by the Conservative Government, it 
had happened that the teachers had 
practically got nothing at all from the 
Unions. It was admitted that a plan 
had been proposed by the Government 
to remedy this; but that plan had not 
come into operation, and he desired to 
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know whether the Government were 
going to throw overboard the intentions 
of the Conservative Government in 1875. 
The position of the teachers was this. 
The National School teachers of Ireland 
only received £58 a-year on the average, 
as compared with double that sum which 
was received by the teachers in England 
and Scotland ; the teachers were entitled 
to a sum in addition to that which was 
now received. A plan had been pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; but that plan had failed, 
and, owing to its failure, the sum of 
£250,000 had not been disbursed, as 
it was expected it would have been, 
amongst the teachers. That being the 
state of the case, the question was, what 
were the teachers to receive in conse- 
quence? It was no answer to the un- 
fortunate teacher who received only £70 
a-year to throw the blame on the Unions. 
The teacher said the State had allowed 
him to form certain expectations, that 
he had indulged in those expectations, 
and that he had been disappointed, be- 
cause the machinery brought into opera- 
tion by the State had not proved satis- 
factory. And while it was no answer to 
the teacher to refer him to the Unions, 
he (Mr. Healy) said that the simple pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to bring in a Bill for 
compulsory education was something 
entirely beyond the question. Pledges 
had been given to Irish Members last 
year which had not been fulfilled, and 
the pledges with regard to next year 
would doubtless meet the same fate, be- 
cause it was not at all likely that next 
Session the House would be in any frame 
of mind to go into the question of com- 
pulsory educationin Ireland. He hoped 
they should hear from the Government 
a much more satisfactory statement than 
they had had thatevening. The House 
had very nearly adopted the Resolution 
moved on Friday last by: his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy), on which 
oceasion the Government escaped by the 
merest majority a vote ordering them 
to do what was wanted. Surely the 
representations of Irish Members on 
this question were deserving of some 
consideration. He believed that it was 
only a question whether the Govern- 
ment could get a single Irishman to 
follow them into the Lobby, and he be- 
lieved they had not one single Irish 
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supporter except the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. The opinions of hon. Mem- 
bers who voted in the minority on that 
occasion were entitled to respect. Were 
they to be informed, when they brought 
forward their grievances for redress, 
that those grievances were to be re- 
dressed by the kindly wand of British 
legislation, and were they afterwards to 
find themselves left in the lurch? They 
had that evening already voted £300,000 
for the relief of General Gordon; but 
this was a question of far more import- 
ance than the government of the Soudan, 
which country the Government were 
going to abandon. When they voted 
with a light heart sums of money like 
this, and for such a purpose, were they 
to be told that it was too late in the 
Session to do anything tending to im- 
prove the state of education in Ireland ? 
He thought that nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory than the manner in which 
the Government had met this complaint, 
after having in view the much larger 
sum they had obtained from the Com- 
mittee for a less important purpose. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, on Friday 
last he had unfortunately missed the 
Division, or he should certainly have 
voted with the minority. He believed 
that the National School teachers in Ire- 
land were justly dissatisfied with the 
position in which they found themselves, 
which had been shown to be unremune- 
rative as compared with the position of 
teachers in this country. He had been 
recently speaking with some National 
School teachers in the North of Ireland, 
and he could assure the Committee that 
they were a most deserving class of men, 
and that the work they had to do they 

erformed in a most efficient manner. 
Fe trusted the Government would take 
their position into consideration, and do 
something in their behalf. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had 
raised a very ingenious argument to 
show that the Treasury ought to increase 
the salaries of National School teachers. 
The hon. Member had said that the 
right hon. Gentleman to whom this work 
was entrusted contemplated, when it 
was originally introduced, that the 
Unions should contribute one moiety of 
the expense ; and he contended that, the 
Unions not having done so, the Treasury 
should make good the amount to the 
teachers. It was quite true the Treasury 
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had not disbursed the money; but he 
was afraid that all he could say in this 
matter was that, although the local 
taxation had not been levied, he could 
not admit that any claim arose upon the 
Treasury. Then the hon. Gentleman 
advanced an argument which, in a 
Parliamentary sense, was even more de- 
fective than the ingenious arguments 
which preceded it. He pointed to the 
fact that there had been a very narrow 
Division on Friday night, in which the 
Government barely escaped defeat. No 
doubt that was a very important fact ; 
but, at the same time, those Members 
who resisted that Motion, and those 
Members who were not present to resist 
that Motion, must pay some attention 
to the character of the demand. What 
was the demand? It was submitted, in 
the first place, that the salaries of the 
school teachers were inadequate. As- 
suming that to be so—admitting, for the 
moment, that the salaries were inade- 
quate and insufficient—then the ques- 
tion arose, by whom should the de- 
ficiency be made up? Who should 
be called upon to supply an adequate 
amount? In comparison with the sala- 
ries obtained by school teachers in Eng- 
land and Scotland, no doubt those in 
Ireland were small. Whether they 
were relatively less was still a matter 
open to considerable debate. Undoubt- 
edly they were less in amount; but the 
proportion of money drawn from the 
Imperial Exchequer for Ireland was 
infinitely greater than that drawn for 
England or Scotland. That being so, 
the deficiency, it seemed to him, must be 
made up from local sources, and not at 
the cost of the Exchequer. Of course, 
Irish Members would urge that the de- 
ficiency should be made up by the Ex- 
chequer ; and he knew of no part of the 
country which, in such a case, would not 
prefer that the Exchequer should make 
up what was required. He found it so 
in Wales, and elsewhere. Everyone 
wanted their deficiencies to be met by 
the Imperial Exchequer; and it was, 
therefore, not surprising that the plea 
for making up the deficiency in this case 
from the Imperial Exchequer should be 
supported by all the Irish Members, in- 
cluding the hon. Member for Armagh 
(Mr. Beresford). Even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was willing 
to join in “ looting” the Treasury. He 
could not admit that the combination of 
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Irish Members{in support of a demand on 
behalf of the Irish teachers at the expense 
of the Exchequer was an overwhelming 
condemnation of the existing state of 
things; and when this matter was being 
considered, regard must be had to the 
fact that an immensely greater amount 
of money was granted for Ireland than 
for England or Scotland. However, 
next year, his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Trevelyan) intended to bring in a Bill 
which would deal with the whole ques- 
tion of public education in Ireland, and 
not the least of the effects of that Bill 
would probably be the improvement of 
the salaries of school teachers. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, the Secretary to the Treasury had 
not fairly met the question at issue ; and 
he maintained that if the Government 
undertook this work of education they 
must do it well and thoroughly. If they 
insisted upon governing Ireland, it was 
only fair that they should carry out the 
work of education in that country properly 
and cheaply. Irish Members, of course, 
protested against the whole system upon 
which the English Government admi- 
nistered the affairs of Ireland; but as 
long as they insisted on carrying on that 
administration it was the duty of him- 
self and his hon. Friends to put forward 
and press these claims. It in no way 
touched the question to say that more 
was given to Ireland from the Imperial 
Exchequer than to England or Scotland, 
because their contention was that the 
amount was not sufficient. If English 
and Scotch teachers were content, that 
was their own affair; but Irish teachers 
were not at all content with the miser- 
able pittance doled out to them, and 
their Representatives felt bound to pro- 
test against the insufficiency. That 
should be considered an overwhelming 
argument. With regard tothe Division 
on Friday night, most of those who took 

art in it were not Irish Members, but 

nglish Members of various shades of 
politics; and he fancied that if there 
had been that fuller House to which the 
Secretary to the Treasury had confidently 
referred, it would have been found that 
a large number of those who were 
absent would have gone with the mino- 
rity against the Government. If a pro- 
posal to adopt a Supplementary Vote 
was so easily accepted by the Govern- 
ment when it concerned the relief of 
General Gordon, he thought it might as 
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readily be accepted when it concerned 
the much more serious case of the Irish 
National teachers, who had suffered a 
long time, and whose interests were 
quite as important as those of General 
Gordon. 

Mr. MONTAGU SOOTT said, he 
was not in the habit of taking part in 
Irish debates ; but in this case he must 
say that had he been present on Friday 
night he should have voted with his 
hon. Friends below the Gangway, in 
the same way as the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Beresford) would have 
voted with them had he been present. 
Then, he would like to know, where 
would the majority of the Government 
have been? The question, as he gathered 
from the speech of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy), was that the 
Irish teachers were paid in a most in- 
sufficient manner, receiving only an ave- 
rage of £57 a-year. It was not a ques- 
tion of where the money came from. If 
these teachers were employed and en- 
trusted with the important function of 
educating the population, they must be 
paid properly, and not such starvation 
salaries as they now received. If the 
Irish Members now went to a Division 
he should support them. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY observed, 
that the Secretary to the Treasury ad- 
mitted their grievance, but did not 
agree in their remedy. He said the 
liability for making good the deficiency 
must rest with the localities, and not 
with the Treasury. The Government 
had put forward a scheme by which the 
teachers were to receive larger remu- 
neration ; but that scheme broke down, 
and the question now was, what should 
be done? The hon. Gentleman said 
there must be a re-adjustment of the 
whole matter, and another scheme at 
some other time; but, in the meantime, 
what was to become of these starving 
people? The Government had not 
shaped their scheme ; it could not come 
on that Session or during the Autumn 
Session, and probably it would not have 
the slightest chance of coming on in the 
Session of next year. Then there might 
come a General Election; and while all 
these things were taking place year 


after year, what was to become of these 
teachers with their £57 a-year? While 
the Government were preparing their 
scheme and arranging what they were 
going to do, he thought they should 
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take from the Treasury enough money 
to keep these people from starving ; an 
having done that they would be able, 
with an easier conscience, to enter upon 
their larger scheme for paying the 
teachers without taxing the localities too 
heavily, and without taking too much 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. KENNY said, the Secretary to 
the Treasury had advanced arguments 
which had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, his argument being that the sum 
allowed for Ireland was larger than the 
amount granted for either England or 
Scotland. They all knew that; but the 
state of things in Ireland was absolutely 
different from that in the other parts of 
the Kingdom. In England the Local 
Authorities had control over these 
matters ; they had compulsory rates, and 
they had School Boards; but in Ireland 
that was not so. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had, in fact, made no defence 
of this treatment of the Irish teachers. 
The hon. Gentleman could not deny that 
the teachers had this grievance; and if 
the matter was pressed upon him he 
would have to admit it for the sake of 
truth as well as for the sake of argu- 
ment. The amount of money contri- 
buted in Ireland locally was very small ; 
but the people in Ireland were not com- 
pelled to pay for education, and what 
was levied was a sort of voluntary rate. 
In some instances, the Boards of Guar- 
dians did not levy a rate; they had no 
control over the money, and the result 
was that they took up the Act of 1875 
at one time with greater readiness than 
they did now; and the Act had now 
practically fallen into disuse. The Se- 
cretary to the Treasury seemed to be in 
great glee over the idea of another Di- 
vision on this question, evidently be- 
lieving himself to be safe with the myr- 
midons whom he had brought down by 
a four-line Whip to defeat the Irish 
Members. He remembered that not 
long ago, when the hon. Member for 
Waterford asked the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury for an inter- 
view respecting the granting of some 
money for certain purposes in Ireland, 
the hon. Gentleman said he did not want 
an interview, and the hon. Member 
could put down what he wanted to say 
in writing. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury endeavoured to prevent a purely 
Irish fund being applied to Irish pur- 
poses; but in the end he was forced 
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d|case of the Irish teachers, the best he 


could say in a speech specially prepared 
to minimize the claims of the teachers, 
was that the English teachers only re- 
ceived half as much again as the Irish 
teachers. Then he endeavoured to 
make a distinction, and to show that, 
after all, the Irish teachers were in 
almost as good a position as the English 
teachers. When this question was 
brought forward, the hon. Gentleman 
calmly said the Irish teachers were as 
well paid as the English teachers, hav- 
ing regard to the demand for labour, 
and the current rate of wages in Eng- 
land and in Ireland. But the class 
from whom these teachers were drawn 
had now open to it a variety of occu- 
pations. Since the Civil Service had 
been thrown open a large number of 
Irishmen had gone into the Service, and 
the result of so many of this class being 
drawn away was that the teachers, and 
especially the younger teachers, had to 
be recruited from a class very inferior 
to that from which they were drawn 10 
or 15 years ago. That was due to the 
fact that the salaries given to teachers 
were not equal to the salaries given in 
the Civil Service, and if this state of 
things continued the class of Irish 
teachers was bound to still further de- 
preciate; and whatever the Secretary to 
the Treasury might say against further 
grants from the Consolidated Fund, it 
was certain that unless something was 
done to improve the class of Irish 
teachers and the future education in Ire- 
land there would be an end to efficient 
instruction. 

Str LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
thought that all who knew anything 
about Irish education would agree that 
the emoluments given to Irish teachers 
were not such as they would desire to 
see given to men of efficient training. 
There were some points, at all events, of 
common agreement on which Irish Mem- 
bers on the opposite side, and many 
educationalists on this side would be in 
common accord. In the first place, the 
Irish teachers had been and were very 
efficiently trained. Religious difficulties 
in Ireland had prevented their getting 
their training in neutral and common 
training schools, and the Government— 
too late, he thought—had perceived that 
difficulty, and had recently voted a cer- 
tain amount of money in order that 
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teachers might receive training accord- 
ing to their religious professions and in 
denominational training schools — as, 
indeed, they were trained in Scotland. 
This Vote all educationalists would like 
to see augmented ; and if that were done, 
as the teachers got better training their 
classification would improve. As their 
pay depended on their classification, 
more efficient training would produce a 
larger grant, and any such larger grant 
he, at least, should gladly welcome. 
There was another reason why they 
thought the Education Vote should be 
increased in Ireland, and partly from 
the Exchequer, and that was that there 
might be better results from training 
and a better set of teachers. When 
payment was according to results there 
must be effective teachers to obtain 
those results. The payment for results 
would become augmented, and that 
would be a legitimate source from which 
the Imperial Exchequer might augment 
the grant. A third point was that pay- 
ment should be made for increased at- 
tendances. The average attendance in 
Irish schools was lamentably low ; but 
if there was a system of compulsory 
attendance, there would be a larger 
number of scholars in the schools, and 
that was a result greatly to be desired. 
At present, in Ireland, there was the ex- 
traordinary result that there were still 
41 per cent of the population who could 
neither read or write. -If the Govern- 
ment only accepted the principle of com- 
pulsory education, and largely increased 
the attendances, that would be a legiti- 
mate method by which they could in- 
crease the grant for education in Ireland. 
Upon these three points they were 
agreed. Where did they differ? They 
differed in this. In England and Scot- 
land they said—and they ought to say 
in Ireland also—that National education 
was not the duty of the State alone. It 
was the duty of the State and of the 
nation. They ought not to produce 
teachers by wholly Government expen- 
diture. National education meant aid 
from the State supported by the nation 
to whom that aid was given, and here it 
was that they found such a lamentable 
difference between the position in Ire- 
land and the position in Great Britain. 
Just let them see what the difference 
was. If they compared the Volun- 


tary Schools in England with the 
Denominational Schools in Ireland— 
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for, talk of the system of education 
as they liked, the schools in Ireland 
were notoriously denominational—they 
were to a large extent managed by the 
pemsite and the masters were appointed 

y the clerical managers, whether Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic, and were 
dismissable by them, and the subjects of 
study were controlled by these masters, 
so that there could be no doubt of the 
denominational character of the schools. 
Well, if they compared this system in 
Ireland with the rate-supported system 
in England they would find that the cost 
of a pupil in a Voluntary School in Eng- 
land was £1 14s. 0d., while in Ireland it 
was £1 13s. 0d., or very nearly the same. 
But how was this met in the two coun- 
tries? Why, in England, it was met by 
19s. of local aid—that was to say, by fees 
and subscriptions—and by 5s. 113d. of 
local aid in Ireland, or nearly 6s.; so 
that, as hon. Members would see, the 
difference was very great. In Ireland 
the State had to pay 81 per cent of the 
cost of education. The pence of the 
children paid 18 per cent, and local sub- 
scriptions paid only 1 per cent. Now, 
what was 1 per cent for a nation to pay 
in aid of the State trying to advance the 
welfare of the people? It was nothing 
at all. In 1875 the Irish people came 
forward—he recollected speaking on the 
subject in that year—and put, not a 
compulsory system of rating on their 
Boards of Guardians, but a voluntary 
system, and in the second year they 
found £6,000 come in in that way. Last 
year, he was glad to say, the amount re- 
ceived in this way was larger than two 
years ago; but now it was only £14,000. 
Well, what was £14,000 given by the 
local rates of Ireland to meet the 
£720,000 given by the State? It was 
nothing at all. Ireland could not be ab- 
solved from its duty as a nation to come 
forward and co-operate with the State 
in the education of the people. The 
Trish had no right to say—‘‘Give us 
everything from the Exchequer,” and 
English and Scotch Members said to 
them—‘“ Do your duty as a nation, and 
aid the State when it comes largely for- 
ward with money, giving £720,000 for 
the advancement and enlightenment of 
your country.” Let them give, not 1 per 
cent, but largely. The hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) said the 
other day—‘‘ Do you wish us to have a 
compulsory rate in Ireland? If you do 
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I tell you that this compulsory rating 
must be applied wholly to Roman Catho- 
lic education, because 75 per cent of the 
opulation of Ireland are Roman Catho- 
Fics, If you rate the people compul- 
sorily the rates must be applied to Roman 
Catholic schools.” Now, except in in- 
cidence, what was the difference between 
a local tax and an Imperial tax? The 
difference was only a matter of area 
and locality. Suppose they applied this 
principle of the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan to the £720,000 which the State 
granted for education in Ireland. They 
would have to remember that out of 
that £720,000, £620,000 came from 
Protestant England and Scotland, and 
would be obliged to apply it to Protes- 
tant education. Whether they were 
taxing for Imperial or for local Ar, a 
the money must be applied for the bene- 
fit of the people taxed. The Imperial 
taxes applied to the whole of the people 
whatever their religious belief, and local 
taxes were for the benefit of the whole 
of the locality on the same principle. 
In this matter what was he endeavour- 
ing to bring about? Hon. Members 
knew that he had always been and was 
extremely anxious for advanced educa- 
tion in Ireland. He was dissatisfied 
with the resultsobtained. They wanted 
a development of their National Board, 
for it had not achieved good results. It 
had been in existence 50 years, and cer- 
tainiy had not produced the results 
which were to have been expected. They 
must, before they could get complete 
command over their schools, have local 
rating and Local Boards. He knew the 
difficulties in the way of bringing about 
this local rating and establishing these 
Local Boards. Many would like to es- 
tablish them ; but would the priests like 
them? No; and if it was attempted to 
establish them great difficulties would 
be encountered. But if they could be 
appointed he did not doubt that they 
would be productive of great good in 
enlisting local co-operation. What they 
wanted in Ireland was Local Boards, and 
local co-operation in school matters. 
They should not always look to the Go- 
vernment for increasing aid. Let them 
get the localities interested in the ad- 
vance of education, and having secured 
Local Boards and local management, let 
them come to the State for increased 
aid. Let the Government, which tried 
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local co-operation which it wished to 
find, and let it discover those local de- 
sires for the purposes of education 
which were so essential, and without 
which the education and enlightenment 
of the people could not be satisfactorily 
advanced. An hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Montagu Scott) said that on the 
Vote the other day they might have de- 
feated the Government. He was sorry if 
that were so. Ifhe had been present he 
should have voted with the Government, 
not because he had the least jealousy of 
the purposes of education in Ireland. 
He did not care whether education there 
was denominational, or mixed ; but what 
he did care for was that the State should 
only do its part, and that the nation 
should do its part in order to meet the 
State. Without that they could not ex- 
pect to diffuse education over Ireland, 
which was so essential in order to pro- 
duce an industrious and useful people. 
Mr. MARUM said, that as the line of 
argument taken by the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) and the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
seemed to be a comparison between the 
local aid given in England and Scotland 
and that given in Ireland, he, for his 
part, should like to draw some compari- 
son between the resources from which 
the local aid was derived in the two 
parts of the United Kingdom. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had also used as an argument a 
comparison between the local aid given 
in England and that given in Ireland. 
When a complaint was made of the 
large increase in the cost of the Consta- 
bulary in Ireland, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had immediately drawn a compari- 
son between the amount spent on police 
in the counties of England and the 
amount spent in the counties of Ireland. 
He (Mr. Marum) declined to accept that 
comparison. Let them compare the 
prosperity of the county of Kilkenny— 
the population since 1841 had decreased 
from 202,000 to 99,000, or more than 50 
per cent—with the prosperity of any Eng- 
lishcounty. Thecounty contained 508,000 
acres, of an annual value of £343,000. 
Let them compare that with any county 
in England of the same area. Let them 
compare the taxation, and then suppose 
that the two counties were brought into 
the market, would there be any compari- 
son between either of theirrelative values 
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would give only the fee simple, and that 
that was unsaleable at that moment in 
Ireland. He would take the tenancy 
interest as a test of value, then. What 
comparison could they draw between 
the English county and the Irish from a 
farming point of view ? In Ireland they 
would have to look at the soil, at the 
state of the labour market, the adapta- 
bility of the country to agricultural ma- 
chinery, and the large and important 
question of markets. On the latter point 
alone, it would have to be borne in mind 
that they could get a beast from Canada 
to Manchester cheaper than they could 
get one from a Midland county in Ire- 
land to Manchester. He put these mat- 
ters simply to illustrate his argument. 
When comparisons were drawn between 
the local aid given in England and Scot- 
land and that given in Ireland, they 
must make comparisons between the re- 
sources of the several countries. He 
would defy any practical agriculturist to 
stand up in that House and say that any 
comparison could possibly be made be- 
tween the value of the tenancy interest 
in a county in Ireland and the value of 
the same interest in an English county 
or a Scotch county. If he found the fee 
simple and the tenancy interest in such 
disproportion to the valuation, how, he 
asked, if these were the sources from 
which taxation was to be derivable, could 
they come forward and complain that 
they did not give as much ‘in aid as was 
given in England and Scotland? The 
agricultural value in Ireland was some- 
where about £10,500,000—if they ex- 
cluded the towns. Well, what was the 
local taxation in reference to that value ? 
It was £3,500,000—that was to say, it 
was about 85 per cent of the actual 
gross value, agriculturally speaking. If 
they capitalized the interest on that 
£10,500,000, and put it against the 
capitalized interest on £10,500,000 of 
property in England, the result would 
astonish the Committee. It would show 
that the local taxation of Ireland was 
greater than that of England. If he 
looked at the incidence of the local taxa- 
tion—in dealing with the question re- 
ferred to by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury—as compared with that of their 
Imperial taxation, he should have to de- 
tain the Committee by going into a mat- 
ter that the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) had twice 
brought before Parliament—namely, the 
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agricultural interest of the United King- 
dom. The hon. Member for South Lei- 
cestershire had twice brought forward, 
and twice obtained a favourable recep- 
tion for, a Resolution to the effect that 
the incidence of local taxation should be 
regarded with reference to local inte- 
rest; but although that Resolution had 
been twice carried, Ministers had not 
taken the least notice of it. There was 
a Notice calling attention to the subject 
on the Paper at that moment, he be- 
lieved. He (Mr. Marum) wished to say 
this with regard to the incidence of local 
taxation—that when the occasion arose, 
and when a similar Motion was brought 
forward, the Irish Members on their 
side would be perfectly well satisfied, 
and perfectly well able to show that the 
incidence of local taxation in Ireland, 
compared with the Imperial taxation, 
called much more urgently for the con- 
sideration of that House than did that of 
Great Britain. He denied strenuously, 
taking the matter de novo, the force of 
the arguments of the Chief Secretary, 
the Secretary to the Treasury, or the 
right hon. Gentleman who had preceded 
him (Sir Lyon Playfair). He maintained 
that they were in a position here to say 
that if the entire circumstances were 
taken into account, it could be clearly 
proved that in Ireland their local cireum- 
stances were in such a condition that the 
Government could not demand from them 
the same local aid as they could demand 
from more favoured localities in other 
parts of the Empire. He denied the 
arguments of those right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen tn toto. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair), who spoke a few minutes ago, put 
a somewhat familiar view of this matter 
before them; and though it was very 
acceptable to the minds of the English 
and Scotch Members, it was an entire 
fallacy—the whole of his argument. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument was a 
comparison between the amount of money 
contributed locally for education in Ire- 
land and the amount contributed in Eng- 
land and Scotland. There was a fallacy 
underlying the argument. The argu- 
ment went upon the assumption that 
Ireland was able and ought to contribute 
to education in like proportion to the 
rest of the United Kingdom. He (Mr. 
Sullivan) denied that altogether. He 
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maintained that, in proportion to her 
wealth, Ireland contributed more than 
England to the cost of National educa- 
tion. He asserted that, even if it were 
not so, it was England’s bounden duty 
to take the whole burden of National 
education in Ireland on her own shoul- 
ders. The wealth of England had been 
estimated to be, as compared with that 
of Ireland, as 13 to 1. They paid much 
more in Ireland for National education 
in proportion—as compared with Eng- 
land—than 1 to 13. He had heard the 
Chief Secretary say that the pence con- 
tribution of the Irish children was, on 
an average, 4s., and that of the English 
children 6s. Surely 4s. was a very large 
proportion indeed for Irish children to 
pay, considering the relative wealth of 
the two countries. Why did England 
expect that Ireland should pay even 
a larger proportion, and stand on a 
level with her in this particular mat- 
ter? England robbed Ireland of edu- 
cation when she was educating her- 
self—she made education in Ireland 
penal for several centuries. How much, 
then, did she owe on that score to the 
Irish people? She owed a debt she 
would never be able to repay. England 
had blinded the eyes of the minds of 
the Irish people, and now, a few genera- 
tions later, the people were to be equal 
in the race of education in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Some time after 
robbing Ireland of education England 
was eager to give it to her again—Pro- 
testant education. She desired to force 
that on the Irish people; but they would 
not have it, and the result was that they 
were left, in a measure, to pay for edu- 
cation themselves out of their own 
pockets. Did that not keep up still 
more the charge, the claim, they had 
against England on this question of 
oeton? Moreover, there remained 
this fact—that, at the present day —as 
could be proved by Parliamentary Re- 
turns—Ireland was over-taxed, and paid 
a larger proportion to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer than was paid by England. 
Ireland, not only in the matter of edu- 
cation, but in many other respects, 
was over-taxed, over-burdened, and op- 
pressed ; and yet it was expected that in 
this matter of education they would be 
able to put down pound for pound, and 
penny for penny, in proportion with 
wealthy and opulent England. More- 
over, the population of Ireland was 
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divided. There was a large section of 
the people hostile to Irish interests and 
hostile to public education, in so far as 
it was a really National and Catholic 
education, and from this section they 
got no help. This section gave nothing 
towards the general purposes of educa- 
tion in Ireland; any money they had to 
spend in that way they preferred to 
spend on proselytizing insititutions. So 
that Ireland was placed at a serious dis- 
advantage all along the line in this mat- 
ter. These circumstances deserved more 
consideration than they got from the 
Secretary to the Treasury or from the 
English Government, Whig or Tory as 
the case might be. Then he maintained 
that there was not in the whole world a 
people who had to so large an extent 
voluntarily taxed themselves for pur- 
poses of education and religion as the 
Irish people. ‘'hey had in Ireland to 
support the whole of their clergy. They 
had to build their churches, their con- 
vents, their monasteries, and to do it all 
without any charge upon the British 
Exchequer. The English clergy were 
paid out of the money of the State; 
whereas in Ireland there was no claim 
in that matter against the State. Volun- 
tarily, and of the free hearts of the 
people, hundreds and thousands of 
pounds were paid for education, con- 
vents, monasteries, churches, and yet no 
credit was given to Ireland for that by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair). Those facts should not 
be overlooked in this matter. More- 
over, the Irish National Board had never 
been popular. Some surprise had been 
expressed that in 50 years a better result 
had not been produced. Why, it was 
only quite lately that they had been 
forcing them to travel in anything like 
a national groove. For some time this 
Board was denounced by the guardians 
of the morals and the faith of the Irish 
people ; and when the Government chose 
to force on a system of education against 
the wishes of the people, was it to be 
wondered at that the operation of that 
system did not produce such good results 
as would have been the case under more 
prosperous circumstances? All those 
things went to show that on the side of 
the Irish people there was no fault; but 
that there was great fault on the side of 
the Government of England for endea- 
vouring to force an unpopular system of 
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education on a country, and, when their 
hands were somewhat relaxed in that 
respect, for starving the system, and 
not paying and maintaining it as they 
ought to pay and maintain it. They 
had a discussion there some nights ago 
as to the way in which the National 
School teachers were supported. The 
Irish Members had proved that no fair 
chance was given tothem ; and he main- 
tained that it was only natural to think 
that, under better circumstances, these 
men would do better than they did now 
under the severe and unjust treatment 
they had experienced at the hands of 
the British Government. In every re- 
spect, in every detail, he believed this 
Board of Commissioners had not acted 
up to the requirements of their position. 
Indeed, they were not permitted or 
enabled to so act by the Government 
which paid and maintained them. To 
come to one small particular, a Ques- 
tion was asked in that House a few days 
ago about a school which had been 
built in a place in Westmeath. The 
parish priest had built a Convent School 
at the cost of the parishioners. When 
it was opened this reverend gentleman 
notified to the National Board that the 
female National School of the place 
would cease to exist, as all the children 
would naturally go to the new Convent 
School, where they would be better 
treated, and be in every respect better 
cared for than in the National School. 
The parish priest very naturally asked 
that the grant given in aid of the old 
National School would go, with the 
scholars, to the new school. The Board 
of Commissioners, when that request 
was made to them, said they could not 
comply with it. They said—‘ You must 
first pay to us the sum of £246, which 
was the amount expended on the old 
National School.” The old National 
School was for boys and girls, and the 
new school was for girls only; and if 
the children chose to go from the old to 
the new school it was surely a most un- 
fair thing to say to the parishioners and 
the parish priest that the new school 
should not be organized, and should not 
get a penny until the Commissioners 
had been refunded the large sum of 
£246, which was expended on the Na- 
tional Schools 40 years ago. The fact 


was that, until that amount had been 
got up, not one penny would they allow 
for the education of the children in the 
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Convent School. Such was the liberality 
and sense of fair play and justice which 
actuated the Board of Commissioners in 
Ireland, and those who supported them 
in this Parliament. He (Mr. Sullivan) 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) say that the pay- 
ments in Ireland ought to be by results. 
Well, the nuns would be perfectly satis- 
fied to get payment by results, if it could 
be done by examining the children only ; 
but it could not; the nuns would have 
to subject themselves to examination by 
School Inspectors before they could ob- 
tain these payments, and that they ob- 
jected to. The nuns did not get the 
results which were fairly earned by 
them. The whole system practised in 
Ireland was unfair and unjust, and cer- 
tainly the contention that they were not 
doing their duty in that country, be- 
cause, in proportion to their numbers, 
they did not lay down pound for pound 
and shilling for shilling with England 
and Scotland, was unfair and unjust. 
That contention was unjust, because of 
the greater poverty of Ireland than 
England and Scotland, because of the 
manner in which England had put a 
stop to all educational progress in Ire- 
land in years gone by, and because of 
the large amount of voluntary contribu- 
tion paid by the people of Ireland for 
purposes intimately connected with mo- 
rality, enlightenment, and education. 
All these things went for nothing. They 
had a Rule of Three sum proposed to 
them by the Government, a sum in 
which these things should not be pro- 
posed. A very strong case for consi- 
deration had been put forward by the 
Irish Members—for consideration which 
they did not get. He was sorry to see 
the way in which the Government met 
their statements. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
the only address which had been de- 
livered to the Oommittee from the 
neighbourhood of the Government 
Benches was that they had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair); but to all 
who listened to him he must have 
seemed more like delivering an inaugural 
address as a newly-elected Rector of a 
University, than making a speech in 
Oommittee of Supply in the House of 
Commons, so professional in tone was 
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he, and so exhortative of good behaviour 
on the part of theIrish people. But the 
right hon. Gentleman entirely evaded 
the question which the Irish Members 
wished to press on the attention of 
Parliament. The question was not one 
of the incidence of local taxation, or 
local effort in aid of education ; but it 
was the present insufficiency of the pay- 
ments made to the National School 
teachers in Ireland. How did the right 
hon. Gentleman attempt to meet that 
point? He said the Government had 
agreed to establish Denominational 
Training Colleges in Ireland, such as 
were established in England and Scot- 
land; and he had said that when these 
Colleges had been at work for some 
years then they would have a staff of 
teachers in Ireland who would be able 
to have a better classification and to 
earn higher rates of salary, and who, 
being better qualified, would also earn 
increased results and enable the children 
to secure increased attainments. That 
might be all very true; but it had 
nothing to do with the salaries of the 
present teachers. The Training Colleges 
might hereafter turn out a very efficient 
staff for teaching purposes; but the 
existing teachers would not benefit one 
iota by the higher standard which was 
to be attained hereafter by their succes- 
sors. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely evaded the point at 
issue. No answer had been attempted 
by the Government—the Government 
did not make an appearance of concern- 
ing itself to understand the Vote. The 
Secretary to the Treasury sat there, as 
he was bound by his Office to do, with 
a volume of the Estimates before him; 
but he knew nothing about the adminis- 
tration of the Irish Education Depart- 
ment. The hon. Member knew himself 
that he did not possess the information 
necessary to enable him to deal properly 
with this subject. Sitting next the 
Secretary to the Treasury was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland. He (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) wondered what English Mem- 
bers would think if, in place of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Mundella), they 
were to see in charge of the English 
Education Votes, and directed to expound 
or defend them, the English Attorney 
General or the English Solicitor Gene- 
ral? Why, English Members would 
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simply refuse to accept the Government 
Estimate. They would refuse to pass 
it without a much better explanation 
and defence than either of those officials 
would be likely to give. The Solicitor 
General for Ireland sat on the Front 
Bench loyally enough to do what service 
he could in the matter; but it was 
entirely beyond his province even to 
explain this Vote and what took place 
in connection with it from one year’s 
end to another. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman sat there merely, perhaps, 
because he thought there should be at 
least one Representative of some portion 
of the Irish Executive present. Well, 
he (Mr. A. O’Connor) was bound to say 
that, under these circumstances, the 
position of an Irish Member discussing 
these Irish Votes was not only painful, 
but cynically painful. It made a man 
feel that he came to the House simply 
because it was his duty to do so, and not 
because it was of any use—that he came 
simply because Ireland called him, just 
as he would shoulder a musket if she 
called upon him to do it. He was 
unable to do effective work. He met, as 
representing the Government, a Gentle- 
man who could not be a master of 
the Estimate he had to propose to the 
Committee. It seemed to him that this 
was not treating the Irish Members— 
it was not treating the people of Ireland 
—it was not treating the interests of 
Ireland with that respect which the 
Government ought to show, bringing on 
Estimates of such immense consequence 
to the welfare of the Irish people, with- 
out even the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant being in his place. Well, 
that being the case, the temptation was 
strong on one not to say a word on the 
Vote atall; but simply to refuse assent 
to it—to divide against it as a whole. 
Yet one hardly liked to do that, because 
it would seem that they were not even 
giving expression to the feelings of 
dissatisfaction and grievance which they 
knew to be very strong in the country. 
He would not weary the Committee by 
adding to what had been said on the 
question of the pension and pay of the 
teachers; but he would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland if he could say what 
the Irish Government proposed to do, or 
proposed to submit, with regard to the 
position of the assistant teachers? They 
were classed by examination; but whe- 
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ther they came out in the third class, 
or the second class, or the first class, they 
could receive pay only as third class 
teachers. That was a grievance which 
had been repeatedly urged on the atten- 
tion of the Government, and he had 
never yet heard that the Guvernment 
had arrived at any decision with regard 
to it. Then there was another ques- 
tion about books and school apparatus. 
The Department required schoolmasters 
throughout the country to furnish them- 
selves, out of the present payments, 
with books and school apparatus, and 
the articles which they got for cash pay- 
ments they had to retail, generally at 
considerable loss to themselves, to the 
children in the schools which they had 
under their charge. The teachers had 
repeatedly asked to be allowed the ordi- 
nary trade discount—some 10 per cent— 
in order that they might be protected 
from loss. It had never been allowed. 
And so throughout the whole of the 
headings in the Estimate substantial 
ground was found for questioning the 
general policy of the Government, and 
the treatment which they thought fit to 
mete out to the unfortunate starvelings 
who were in the position of teachers in 
Ireland. But he would not go through 
the melancholy catalogue. He proposed 
to move a reduction in the first division 
of the Vote under the head of ‘ Ad- 
ministration.”” The first head “A” 
amounted to £26,262, and he proposed 
to reduce that by £10,000, on a ground 
different to any he had hitherto men- 
tioned. The administration of this Vote 
was in the hands of men who had drawn 
up certain rules and regulations for the 
conduct of work of the Department and 
the regulation of the teachers, and it was 
the policy of these Rules that he was 
prepared to challenge. And first, in re- 
gard to the grants which, under these 
Rules, were given for building schools. 
He was perfectly well aware that there 
was no grant in this Vote for building, 
and that, therefore, he could not object 
to any money which was allowed for 
building, neither did he propose to do so; 
but he objected to the Commissioners— 
the Resident Commissioner and the Se- 
cretary—who had the policy of this De- 
partment in their hands, and the reason, 
or one of the reasons, why he proposed 
the reduction, was that they did not 
treat with even the semblance of fair- 
ness a very large proportion of the 
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schools throughout the country. Now, 
these schools were of two descriptions. 
Some were called ‘‘ vested’? and some 
‘‘non-vested.”” Of the Vested Schools, 
some were vested in the Commissioners 
of National Education, and others were 
vested in local Trustees for the pur- 
pose of being maintained as National 
Schools. Now, the Commissioners gave 
grantsto Vested Schools. They paid, for 
instance, the whole of the expense of 
building schools which were vested in 
themselves ; and with regard to schools 
which were vested in local Trustees, 
under Rule 17 of the Rules of this year, 
the grant amounted to two-thirds for 
any total estimate between £300 or £400 
and £1,200. In his county there was a 
school vested in local Trustees—a school 
of which the parish priest was the 
manager. The parish priest, by dint of 
very great exertion, much self-sacrifice, 
and the co-operation of the poor people 
of the district, had kept his schools 
going, and had paid each of his staff. 
The staff was classified under the regu- 
lation of the National Commission ; but 
the place being poor the priest was not 
able to secure a secular staff sufficiently 
large for the needs of the school, and, 
looking about him, he decided to solicit 
the assistance of some brothers living in 
a monastery in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. These brothers, not priests, but 
men who had devoted their lives to 
works of charity, seeing the difficulty 
in which the priest was placed, accepted 
his invitation, and assisted by supple- 
menting the secular staff of the school. 
Well, when an application was made 
by the manager to the Commissioners of 
National Education for the grant of two- 
thirds which, according to the Rules, was 
claimable for schools vested in local 
Trustees, he was met by arefusal. The 
reason of the refusal was that in his 
school he had a religious man or reli- 
gious men teaching. It was of no con- 
sequence that all the Rules were com- 
plied with ; that the school was efficient ; 
that the teachers were classified, and 
had obtained certificates from the Com- 
missioners, and that they were duly 
qualified for the work of teaching; the 
very fact that there were in that school 
teachers who were monks precluded it 
from obtaining a grant. He maintained 
that this was an instance of bigotry 
against a Oatholic institution which 
would be disgraceful in any country, 
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but which in a country which was itself 
Catholic was almost incredible. The 
Resident Commissioner, he was bound to 
say, had expressed his regret at the state 
of things; but stated that while the 
present Rules existed he was unable to 
give any assistance, and the only way 
in which assistance could be obtained 
was by dismissing the monks. The 
parish priest who gave this information 
said— 

“This, of course, I declined to do, for the 
monks in question were men who had actually 
received certificates from the Commissioners 
themselves as qualified teachers.” 


He added— 

“ Asa matter of fact, the school, for want of 

Government assistance, is hardly in a state to 
justify it in being used as a school.” 
It was tumbling all to pieces; the priest 
had no means of building another, and 
the Commissioners refused to give him 
aid. This priest went on to say— 

‘¢ These Rules were made at a time when the 
Commissioners were hostile to Catholic educa- 
tion, and when it was declared by Archbishop 
Whateley that Catholic education would be one 
of the most effectual means of undermining the 
religivus instincts of the people. They wanted 
to throw an obstacle in the way of the children 
getting into the hands of religious communities. 
They are not now so bigoted.” 


He (Mr. A. O’Connor) hoped that they 
were not. Up tothe year 1855 monks 
were allowed to teach in the schools and 
to be classified ; but after the year 1855 
until very recently they were not allowed 
to become classified at all. In the days 
of the late Chief Secretary, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), on representations 
which were made to him, the Rules 
were changed, so that the members of 
religious communities were admitted to 
classification as teachers; but although 
the grievance was in that way partly re- 
moved, and the teachers were allowed 
to remain, the injustice in reference to 
grants for buildings was not removed, 
but it had remained to the present day. 
The Commissioners themselves were 
fully aware of the injustice. The Resi- 
dent Commissioner had written to sug- 
gest a mode of evading the Rules; but 
nothing had been done to alter them. 
He thought if the Chief Secretary could 
have been present the Committee might 
probably have heard something from 
the right hon. Gentleman about the in- 
tention of the Government to alter the 
Rules, because he had promised to look 
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into the matter when it was brought 
before him some time ago; but in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman how 
were they to know what the intentions 
of the Commissioners were? Then there 
was another matter upon which, as well, 
the Chief Secretary might have been of 
use if he had been present—namely, in 
regard to the payment made to the 
nuns as teachers. The nuns in Ireland 
were unquestionably the best teachers 
the people had, and that was a fact 
which had long been recognized by al- 
most every Inspector in every part of the 
country. The Appendix to the last Re- 
port which he had opened casually con- 
tained a paragraph stating that in eight 
Convent Schools the average attendance 
was 1,347; the teaching staff consisted 
of 40 nuns and 36 paid masters; the 
scholars were of a higher class than 
those in the ordinary schools ; and the 
Inspectors reported that they had no 
doubt the Convent Schools were the best 
in the district, far surpassing the ordi- 
nary schools in the supply of books, 
while the class rooms were of a superior 
class, better kept and regulated; and, 
considering the higher education of the 
nuns, there was no doubt that the Ro- 
man Catholic children made more rapid 
progress than those of any other school. 
A wholesome tone of discipline pervaded 
all of them, and in many of them the 
children were learning extra subjects. 
The same kind of testimony was given 
by every one of the Inspectors through- 
out the country. He held in his hand 
a copy of the Inspector’s Report in re- 
gard to Kinsale, and it was of such a 
favourable character that anyone in- 
terested in school management would 
take an interest in readingit. The 
total number of pupils in the school, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheehy’s Report, was 
756; the teaching power was ample. 
The average attendance was large, and 
there were 20 teachers giving instruc- 
tion in literary subjects, and one in in- 
dustrial pursuits. There were also seven 
monitresses belonging to the school. 
He believed that all the ladies who 
taught in this school were highly quali- 
fied as regarded their acquirements, 
method of teaching, and skill in orga- 
nization. The Report of the Inspector 
stated that the lady who had the chief 
charge of the school and directed the 
entire education of the children and the 
training of young nuns was superior to 
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anyone connected with the Middle Schools 
in educational attainments. So far as 
the results were concerned, the first class 
were taught to read and spell, to explain 
words, and they answered questions in 
geography very well; the second class 
answered every question put to them 
extremely well, while the higher classes 
were very smart in composition, history, 
elementary astronomy, physiology, and 
electricity. It must be borne in mind that 
this was an elementary school. The 
fifth class, which consisted of the moni- 
tresses and other advanced pupils, were 
thoroughly well-organized, and attended 
public lectures on educational subjects 
in Dublin and elsewhere. The Inspector 
reported— 

‘¢ Their answers in questions relating to 
electricity simply astonished me. ‘They appeared 
to be quite familiar with the apparatus, and I 
have no doubt, if time had permitted, would have 
been able to make simple experiments with it. ’’ 
The Report went on to show the treat- 
ment of the children in this Convent 
School, and the amount of attention the 
nuns paid to the development of the in- 
dustry of the district. Work executed 
under their superintendence had been 
sent for exhibition both to London, 
Dublin, and New York. The Report in 
reference to this school was very long ; 
but it was extremely interesting and 
valuable, and well worthy of perusal. 
He was sorry that he was unable to take 
out all the salient points it contained ; 
but it would take up too much of the 
time of the Committee, and he was re- 
luctantly compelled to pass many things 
by which he would have liked to bring 
before the Committee. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the Report from 
which he had been quoting was simply 
that of one of the Irish Convent Schools. 
Something of the same kind was re- 
ported from almost every part of Ireland. 
Nevertheless, what was the actual fact? 
Why, that the nuns in Ireland were not 
allowed payment such as was given to 
the teachers in all the other schools. 
The very fact that they were nuns pre- 
cluded them from obtaining that amount 
of payment which they would have re- 
ceived if they had not been nuns. He 
could not at that moment put his hands 
upon the passage; but there was one 
striking instance given to show the dif- 
ference which was made between the 
nuns and other teachers. Taking schools 
with an average attendance of 100, the 
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lay teachers would have £58; the as- 
sistant and third class teachers £27 10s., 
and two, monitresses £9 each, making 
£103 10s. inall. But in the case of the 
Convent Schools no salaries were paid 
either to the nuns or to their asisstants, 
and the only allowance was to the moni- 
tresses—namely, three at £9 each, mak- 
ing £27 altogether, and a capitation 
grant of £20 for every 100 scholars—or 
at the rate of 4s. a-head, with the re- 
muneration to the monitress, making 
£47. Thus, while the lay teachers in 
an ordinary school received £103 10s. a 
year, in the Convent Schools the allow- 
ance was only £47, or less than one- 
half. When the Committee took into 
consideration the very low rate of pay 
which even lay teachers in Ireland got 
as compared with the teachers in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the absolutely ridicu- 
lous remuneration given to the nuns in 
Convent Schools demanded at once se- 
rious attention at the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. When, some time 
ago, he had brought the matter under the 
notice of the Chief Secretary, the right 
hon. Gentleman promised that he would 
inquire into it, and had led him (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) to suppose that when the pre- 
sent Vote came on for discussion he 
would hear something of what the in- 
tentions of the Commissioners were upon 
the subject. He was afraid that in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would appeal in vain to the Secretary to 
the Treasury as to the way in which the 
matter now stood; and he very much 
doubted whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land would have any more information 
to give. But, assuming that no alteration 
had been made in the Rules or in the 
administration of this Vote in this very 
important particular, he would beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £10,000 in reference to the 
charge for administration. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member object to the whole Vote? He 
does not specify to what particular item 
in the Vote his Motion would apply. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: In order 
that I may not preclude any further re- 
duction being moved on any subsequent 
item, I will move the reduction of the 
Vote by £25,568, being the amount of 
the salaries and wages for the Office in 
Dublin, which forms the first item of 
the Vote. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*‘ That the Item of £25,568, for Salaries and 
Wages, be omitted from the proposed Vote.’’ 
—(Mr Arthur O° Connor.) 

Tue SOLIOITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer) said, the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor), during the course of his 
speech, appealed to him, and suggested 
that it was somewhat strange that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. Trevelyan) should 
be absent upon this occasion. The right 
hon. Gentleman was not absent through 
any fault of his own; he was anxious 
and desirous to take part in the discus- 
sion of every important Irish question, 
and to listen to the views of hon. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland, who sat below the 
Gangway on the Opposition side of the 
House. Unfortunately, the cause of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s absence was be- 
yond his control. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been most unremitting in 
his attention to the Business of his 
Office, and for a long time he had been 
suffering from indisposition. He (Mr. 
Walker) was quite sure that if the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County had known 
all these circumstances, he would scarcely 
have attributed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a desire to purposely absent him- 
self from this discussion. They must 
remember that the right hon. Gentleman 
was present the other evening when this 
subject was before the House, and that 
he made avery useful contribution to 
the debate which then took place, em- 
bracing in his speech most of the points 
which had been advanced to-night. He 
(Mr. Walker) could not allow the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member to pass by 
without acquainting the Committee with 
the real reasons of the absence of his 
right hon. Friend. Now, everybody 
admitted that the subject which was 
now under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee was a most important one, inas- 
much as the cause of education con- 
cerned not only the Irish people, but 
every people. The payment of teachers 
was a serious branch of the subject, 
because if teachers were not paid enough 
it was not alone the teachers themselves, 
but the cause of education, which suf- 
fered. It was admitted that the present 
system of education in Ireland had 
failed to produce the results which were, 
at all events, looked for. Both the late 
Government and the present Govern- 
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ment had agreed that in the improve- 
ment of Irish education money was 
not everything. It had been felt that 
the cause of education would be pro- 
moted all the more byimporting amongst 
the great body of teachers zeal and 
stimulus, than that education should be 
supported entirely by the State. It had 
been felt that every stimulus should be 
offered to Local Bodies to promote educa- 
tion. The Bill that was introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) failed, it was said, because 
the voluntary test was offered, and that 
test had already broken down. The 
result of the voluntary test was summed 
up by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) when he said 
that £14,726 was the total of the volun- 
tary contributions. The compulsory 
scheme had been suggested, and it was 
shadowed forth by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Trevelyan) that, as the compulsory 
system had been successful both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, it might with advan- 
tage be applied to Ireland. It had been 
argued that if local contributions could 
be given to the great cause of Irish 
education, they would supply the zeal 
and stimulus which certainly were want- 
ing, and that they would also supply 
one of the demands in the present sys- 
tem which hon. Members had alluded to 
—namely, that they had not that com- 
plete control over education that they 
desired to have. The greater the local 
contributions were, the more reason 
there would be to extend control to the 
people. For these reasons, it had been 
thought it would not be at all undesir- 
able to give the system a trial. The 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) called attention to the 
alteration of the Rules, and had referred 
to what the Chief Secretary had, on a 
previous occasion, said upon the subject. 
He (Mr. Walker) would undertake to 
communicate with his right hon. Friend 
on the matter; and he was persuaded 
that if the right hon. Gentleman had 
made any promise upon the subject he 
would fulfil it. There was another mat- 
ter to which the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County referred, and that was the sup- 
port which was given to schools con- 
ducted under the National system by 
nuns. He (Mr. Walker) knew some- 
thing of Ireland, and he entirely agreed 
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with everything that had been said by 
hon. Members in regard to the schools 
in charge of nuns. Those ladies had 
naturally no other object than the proper 
training of the children confided to their 
care; and he had seen schools managed 
by them in a way which would do credit 
to any managers. No doubt the present 
educational system wassuch that thenuns 
had not derived all the advantage others 
had. Being religious, they could not 
conform to the Rules other persons 
could. No doubt, when the system 
shadowed forth by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Trevelyan) came in force, the posi- 
tion of the nuns of Ireland in charge of 
National Schools would be greatly im- 
proved. He (Mr. Walker) did not 
expect his contribution to this debate 
would be of any great advantage ; and, 
therefore, he regretted very much the 
absence of his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew the subject perfectly ; he 
devoted much of his attention to it be- 
fore he went to Ireland, and he had 
made himself master of it during the 
years he had been at the Irish Office. 
The right hon. Gentleman deeply re- 
gretted his absence; and, from personal 
communication he (Mr. Walker) had 
had with the right hon. Gentleman that 
day, he could say that nothing gave the 
Chief Secretary more personal annoy- 
ance than that circumstances over 
which he had no control should have 
prevented him being present in the 
House that night. 

Mr. DAWSON said, they all shared 
the regret expressed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Walker) at the absence 
of the Chief Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) 
from that debate that night. The word 
“national”? was simply out of place 
when used in respect to the educational 
system of Ireland. The people of Ire- 
land were very much attached to deno- 
minational education, and he always 
preferred to use the word “ freedom” of 
education instead of denominational. 
Education was not free if there was com- 
pulsorily withheld anything which the 
people wished to learn. He was not 
educated as he desired, and his children 
were not educated as he desired, if, 
against his will, subjects which he held 
sacred were withheld from him and his 
children. It was well that they should 
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cation in Scotland and that which regu- 

lated education in Ireland. Scotland 
was truly religious, but it was not Ca- 

tholic; and yet in Scotland the Catholic 

people, who were but the few amongst 
the many, could have denominational 
schools perfectly free to practise all those 
things, and to observe all those things 

they held dear, providing they satisfied 
the State as to the secular instruction 
given. He held in his hand the Scotch 
Education Act, and he found that in that 
Act Parliamentary grant might be made 
to the managers of any school which, in 
the opinion of the Scotch Education De- 
partment, efficiently contributed to the 
secular education of the parish or burgh 
in which the school was situated. He 
could not for the life of him see what 
justice or fair dealing should enable this 
country to pass a law so consonant with 
the religious feeling of the vast majority 
of the people of Scotland and with the 
small minority of Catholic feeling in 
Scotland, and, at the same time, refuse to 
pass a law in sympathy with the feelings 
of the multitudes of Catholics in Ireland. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) on every 
possible occasion read the Irish people 
very emphatic, very severe, and, as he 
(Mr. Dawson) maintained, very unjust 
lectures. That was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s peculiar forte. If his strictures 
were just, he (Mr. Dawson) should cer- 
tainly not wince under them; but they 
were not just. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was fond of comparing the amount 
of aid contributed to education in Ire- 
Jand with that contributed towards the 
same objectin England. Now, in finan- 
cial arrangements it had been set down 
that Ireland should only pay in the pro- 
portion of 2 in 17. Ireland had not 
got richer since that arrangement was 
made; but the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to shut his eyes to that extra- 
ordinary and important fact. The sys- 
tem of education in Ireland was called 
national; but it was not national. On 
the contrary, it was entirely at variance 
with the opinions of the vast majority of 
the people of Ireland, who refused to 
join the system because it outraged their 
feelings. Who provided the thousands 
and thousands of pounds in Ireland for 
the Denominational Schools ? Why, the 
poor people of Ireland out of their 
poverty. The nuns took a portion of 
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the Government grant ; though they had 
proved by their results that they had 
achieved the great object of teaching, 
they were only allowed a small grant 
because they could not comply with the 
regulation, which they did not think 
convenient to their close order and re- 
tirement, which, however, in no way de- 
tracted from the character of their in- 
struction. Who supplied their schools, 
their magnificent convents, and resi- 
dential places? The Catholic people of 
Ireland; and yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot all that, and shut out 
from his vision figures showing these 
facts. It was a computation which did 
not exceed the bounds of possibility 
that within the last 20 years, two de- 
cades of the utmost adversity, two de- 
cades which would not occur again owing 
to the legislation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Irish people had, for the 
purposes of religious instruction, ex- 
pended out of their poverty £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Lyon Playfair) had said that 
the religious element was one of great 
difficulty. It was aroused, certainly, 
when it was insulted and outraged. The 
other day he visited a little Catholic 
school in Carlow. There was not a 
non-Catholic within 20 miles; but he 
found that all the religious emblems had 
been locked up for fear the Inspector, 
looking in suddenly, should see them. 
There was a mural slab in the school 
recounting the worth of a former parish 
priest, the inscription concluding with 
the words—‘‘ God rest his soul.” That 
slab had to be covered up, because it was 
against the Rules that such an inscrip- 
tion should be displayed. Those were 
trifles ; but they went to make life miser- 
able, and to make the educational system 
exceedingly unpalatable to the people. 
Now, it had been said that the teachers 
in Ireland were inferior to those in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Tosay that was very 
like adding insult to injury. The Irish 
Members spent hours the other night 
showing how poorly the Irish teachers 
were paid, and yet how proficient in 
their art they were expected tobe. They 
were paid £57 a-year, or only half what 
the English teacher got; and they were 
given none of the social position a 
teacher should be surrounded with. It 
was to the credit of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) that he had commenced to stem 
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Training Colleges. It was only the 
other day that there were no Training 
Colleges in Ireland. There were, how- 
ever, now; and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) 
would acknowledge, when he came to 
consult the statistics, how badly the 
teachers were paid. If the teachers had 
worked under the same conditions as 
the English teachers, and had then 
failed to achieve proper results, the right 
hon. Gentleman might have come for- 
ward, and with some ground passed cen- 
sure upon the condition of Irish educa- 
tion. Now, he (Mr. Dawson) entirely 
approved of compulsory attendance ; but 
he was of opinion that they would never 
be able to secure a proper attendance if 
the religious sentiments of the people 
were trampled under foot. If Denomi- 
national Schools were organized in Ire- 
land a great source of irritation would 
be removed. As he had said, in Scotland 
a school was allowed to receive a grant if 
it contributed its fair share towards the 
secular education of the parish in which 
it was situated. That was what he de- 
sired to see in Ireland. If there was 
such a condition of things objections 
would be removed, and compulsory at- 
tendance might be enforced. He had 
had an opportunity of conversing with 
many of the Catholic Prelates on the 
subject, and he was in a position to say 
that those prelates were not opposed to 
the compulsory system if it was properly 
safeguarded, or if they were satisfied as 
to what they had a right to look after, 
and what it was their great and holy 
business to look after —namely, the 
faith of their flocks. There were in 
Scotland, and in many places in 
England, School Attendance Committees, 
which did not work such great revolu- 
tions as School Boards. Attendance 
Committees were, as a rule, composed of 
members of the Corporation, clergymen, 
and others, and he thought that such 
Committees might with advantage be 
formed in Ireland ; each creed would be 
represented on the Committee, and, as a 
consequence, there would be no hard- 
ship. It was estimated that there were 
only 25 per cent of illiterate persons in 
Ireland. He wished that those persons 
could read and write; but considering 
all the impediments in the way of edu- 
cation in Ireland, and all the grievances 
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which were heaped one upon another in 
the country, the percentage was not very 
discreditable. He was sorry to have 
troubled the Committee so long upon 
this matter; but it was one on which he 
felt a deep interest, and it was one in 
which the first step was to be taken to 
regenerate Ireland. There was a word 
or two he ought to say upon the 
unpractical character of the curriculum 
of the Irish schools. The total pursuit 
of mental and literary culture, to the 
prejudice of industrial education, which 
would enable the people to be bread- 
winners, was, in his opinion, a great 
blot on the Irish educational system. 
Industrial education was required in 
England ; but it was wanted a thousand 
times more in Ireland. It was a re- 
proach to many Irish people that they 
were not skilled in any trade. If, how- 
ever, there was industrial training in 
the elementary schools of Ireland, the 
Irish people sent over to this great 
country would be able to take their 
proper part in the industrial machinery 
instead of being simply hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Continual mental 
culture and continual literary pressure 
was prejudicial to young and immature 
minds; and nothing could possibly afford 
greater relief to the minds of their chil- 
drer. than the introduction into the curri- 
culum of their schools of industrial 
teaching suitable to the age. He had 
no doubt whatever that the Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr. Trevelyan), whom he hoped 
would very soon be able to resume his 
duties, and to pursue legislation in re- 
spect of education, would take cogni- 
zance of the important matters to which 
reference had been made during the 
debate, and that they would have, at no 
distant date, a system of education in 
Ireland which, first of all, would be in 
harmony with the feelings of the people, 
and which, secondly, would embrace the 
teaching of those industrial pursuits 
which would be of practical use to the 
populace ; that they would have a system 
of education which would enable the 
Trish people at home and abroad to take 
that part in the communities in which 
they found themselves which their natu- 
ral abilities entitled them to. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was very much 
disappointed by the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Walker), be- 
cause he thought it was possible that, as 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
had an interview with the Chief Secre- 
tary that day, he would be prepared to 
make some satisfactory statement on 
behalf of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But it seemed they were doomed to wait 
for another term before they got the 
opinion of the Chief Secretary upon the 
question of the salaries of the nuns 
in Ireland. They were also to wait for 
some time yet until they knew whether 
any of the other grievances respecting 
the educational system in Ireland were 
to be remedied or not. They were ac- 
customed to hear that Ireland did not 
contribute as much to the support of 
education as England did, and it was 
often assumed that the Board School 
system in England and Scotland was a 
very great success. He thought it would 
be conceded that there was very great 
difference of opinion as to the result of 
the Board School system. A good many 
Members of the House of Commons 
thought that the Board School system in 
England and Scotland had not been by 
any means a great success; in fact, 
many considered that the tax was un- 
reasonably high—indeed, so high that 
some children were sent to Board Schools 
whose parents could very well afford to 
send them to Voluntary Schools. In his 
opinion, it was the duty of fairly well-off 
parents to educate their children at their 
own expense ; certainly, the children of 
such parents ought not to be educated at 
the expense of the public. Public schools 
were intended for the education of chil- 
dren whose parents could not meet the 
expense of their education. Ireland was 
part of the United Kingdom; and as 
it unfortunately happened that Ireland 
was the poorest part of the United 
Kingdom, it was only fair that the 
United Kingdom should contribute some- 
thing to the education of the children of 
the poor people who lived in Ireland, 
and who were not able to afford to edu- 
cate their children properly. The Solici- 
tor General for Ireland (Mr. Walker) 
very properly told them that the edu- 
cation in Convent Schools was of a very 
satisfactory nature; but he did not say 
he had any authority for stating that 
the nuns would be better paid. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman agreed that 
these ladies were entitled to a much 
larger amount of remuneration for their 
services. It was a scandal that the very 
best female schools in Ireland should be 
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the worst-paid schools, that they should 

et a small sum of money from the 

tate, and that, at the same time, in 
very many cases they should get no fees 
whatever from the pupils. Many of the 
Convent Schools were nothing more nor 
less than Charity Schools, the children of 
which paid no fees, but were given a 
lunch to encourage them to attend. In 
the case of such schools it was clearly 
the duty of the State to give reasonable 
and fair compensation to the teachers. 
Another of the charges which had been 
brought against the Irish people was 
that they did not contribute to educa- 
tional purposes as the English and 
Scotch people did; but he believed that 
was an entire fallacy. In every diocese 
in Ireland a very large boarding and day 
school existed for the children of the 
well-to-do parents, and these schools 
received no support from the State. 
The priest who undertook to superintend 
the erection of the schools built the 
schools entirely at the expense of the 
Catholic people, supplied Professors, and 
did everything that was required, with- 
out making any application whatever tu 
the State. The same applied in a very 
marked degree to the provision made 
for the daughters of well-to-do people 
in Ireland, because a large number of 
the better class girls were sent as boarders 
to the different Convent Schools, which 
schools received no grant from the State. 
So, in point of fact, the contention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) was entirely unworthy of 
consideration. He believed that the 
Irish people, in proportion to their 
means, were very much more liberal in 
regard to education than the people of 
England and Scotland. There were no 
wealthy people in Ireland to pay the 
expenses of the education of children; 
but a large number of people were on 
the verge of pauperism, and therefore 
it was too bad to complain that the Irish 
people did not provide sufficient funds 
for educational purposes. Complaint 
was made that the Irish teachers were 
less able to get result fees than the 
teachers here. It was not, however, so 
much the result of lack of ability on the 
part of the teacher that the fees were so 
small; but it was owing to the fact that 
the children were not kept at school a 
sufficient length of time to enable fod 
results to be attained. Taking it all in 
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all, the Government had given the Irish 
people great cause to complain of the 
way in which they had dealt with educa- 
tional matters in Ireland. Complaint 
was very justly made on the score of the 
salaries paid to teachers in the position 
of nuns who taught in Convent Schools 
for years. The result of the examina- 
tion of pupils in Convent Schools had 
been in advance of the National Schools 
generally; in some years it had been 
decidedly above the result in the Model 
Schools of Ireland, upon which a large 
amount of public money had been spent 
—spent both on the building of schools 
and on the payment of teachers. He 
thought the Government ought to give 
hon. Members an undertaking that the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Trevelyan) would 
give them a reply with regard to Con- 
vent Schools on Report. On a former 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the Government did not pro- 
pose to move a Supplementary Estimate 
that year for the assistance of Convent 
Schools ; but he (Mr. Biggar) thought 
that if the Government were not pre- 
pared to do that this year, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) might very 
fairly give them his views with regard 
to what the increase ought to be in 
future years. The right hon. Gentleman 
might give them his opinion with regard 
to the amount of increased salary which 
ought to be paid to the nuns, and, also, 
as to the assistance afterwards of build- 
ing of the schools in which nuns received 
their pupils. 

Mr. DEASY said, he was very glad 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who was so tho- 
roughly well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, had referred to the question of the 
payment of nuns. He hoped that the 
Government would seriously take the 
question into consideration nexi Session, 
when they would, he trusted, be forced to 
take in hand the general question of 
National education in Ireland. There 
could not be any doubt that the nuns 
laboured under very severe disadvan- 
tages from the present system, which 
debarred them from receiving any re- 
muneration as result fees. He could 
not conceive why nuns should not be 
paid by results just as other teachers 
were. If the pupils of nuns compared 
favourably with the pupils of other 
teachers, he could see no valid reason 
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tion to that which was granted to other 
teachers. He could not understand why 
it was that the Government refused on 
this occasion to propose a Supplementary 
Estimate for the payment of National 
teachers, as he recollected that it was 
not many nights ago that they had a 
very long debate upon a Supplementary 
Estimate for the payment of Divisional 
Magistrates in Ireland. Why should 
not the same rule be applied to National 
teachers, unless it was that the Govern- 
ment were unwilling to give a penny 
for the purposes of education, or for any- 
thing that would be of the slightest ad- 
vantage to the people of Ireland? One 
matter which he wished to mention in 
connection with this Vote was the train- 
ing of teachers. He felt that he ought 
to complain of the fact that the Govern- 
ment did not compel teachers in Ireland 
to acquire a knowledge of practical agri- 
culture, so that they could educate the 
children who attended National Schools 
in agricultural matters. This to a purely 
agricultural country like Ireland was a 
question of great importance. It was one 
with which the Government could easily 
grapple, and one which concerned the 
people of Ireland more than the people of 
any other country. He trusted that next 
Session this subject also would receive 
the serious attention of the Government. 
He was persuaded that the Government 
would not be allowed to pass any Bill 
dealing with the educational system of 
Ireland, unless it contained a provision 
for the training of the rural population 
in practical agriculture. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
pointed out that if the Division which 
took place a few nights ago on the 
Motion in favour of National School 
teachers, made by the hon. Member for 
Athlone (Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy), 
had been taken at another time, the Go- 
vernment would have had a large ma- 
jority. Well, that might have been the 
case, because hon. Members knew that 
when the Division Bell rang, Gentlemen 
rushed in from all quarters, and, without 
knowing what was going on, were pre- 
pared to vote with the Government on 
any question, no matter whether they 
were on the right side or not. There- 
fore, he could not congratulate the hon. 
Gentleman on the argument he had 
used. It was one of the injustices which 
Irish Members had to submit to in that 
House, that a large majority always 
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voted against them on Irish matters, 
utterly regardless of right or wrong; 
but he was of opinion that, if the Divi- 
sion in question had been deferred for 
an hour, the Government would have 
been in a minority. If Divisions repre- 
sented the actual opinions of hon. Mem- 
bers, he believed that in the case in 
question there would have been a very 
large majority in support of the Motion 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Justin Huntly 
M‘Carthy), and that the Government 
victory would have been turned into a 
defeat. Personally, he was glad that 
the Poor Law Guardians in Ireland had 
refused to become contributory under the 
Act of 1875, because, in the first place, 
he did not believe that the rates in Ire- 
land should be made responsible for the 
salaries of Irish school teachers; and if 
there was no power to control the ap- 
pointment of teachers and the remune- 
ration they received, it was unjust to 
compel the ratepayers to contribute to 
their salaries. He believed it was then 
too late to introduce another system of 
taxation without representation, in addi- 
tion to the Grand Jury system, which 
was one the people of Ireland would not 
allow to continue very long. He be- 
lieved, if the majority of the Unions in 
Ireland had become contributory under 
the Act of 1875, Irish Members would 
have had no chance of improving the 
position of the teachers when the ques- 
tion would present itself next Session. 
They had been told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon Playfair) 
that the Irish people had not done their 
duty in providing good schools; but the 
Irish people would do their duty in that 
respect when they succeeded in having 
their own Parliament, and the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. He did 
not see how they could do everything 
through the English Parliament; and 
even the small concessions that were 
passed through the House of Commons 
did not always escape destruction in the 
Upper Chamber. It was, therefore, not 
the fault of the Irish people that they 
could not always do what they wanted 
for themselves; they could not make 
any suecessful effort in the House of 
Commons to better the condition of the 
people of Ireland unless they had on 
their side the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, simply because there 
was a great majority at his back and that 
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of the Prime Minister, or anyone who 
happened to be on the Treasury Bench, 
who could vote down any proposition they 
might make. He should be willing, and 
he was sure that everyone on those 
Benches would be also willing, to under- 
take that they would never come into 
that House with an education question 
relating to Ireland if they were per- 
mitted to live at home, and settle these 
matters in their own country. These 
were the reasons why the Irish people 
did not come up to the standard laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh. It was all very well for Scotch- 
men to raise this question. Irish Mem- 
bers knew perfectly well that if a ma- 
jority of Scotch Members decided on 
doing anything, they had only to repre- 
sent the matter to the Government, and 
the Government was quite willing to 
accede to any demand they might make. 
But it was altogether a different matter 
with Irish Members. The opinions of 
all Irish Representatives had more than 
once concurred with regard to certain 
measures being necessary for the coun- 
try ; but when they approached the Go- 
vernment, they found it did not suit 
them to consider the question, and they 
were simply told that their views could 
not be entertained. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury had 
argued at great length on a large num- 
ber of statistics, to show that the Irish 
—_ ought to contribute as much in 
reland towards National Education as 
the people contributed in England ; and 
he said that even in the case of Irish 
Harbours 

Mr. COURTNEY: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon—I did not mention 
Ireland. I referred to the Harbours of 
Scotland. 

Mr. DEASY said, he accepted the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman. He 
thought he had referred to Ireland, be- 
cause he knew that he never made any 
but uncomplimentary remarks with re- 
gard to Ireland; accordingly, he had 
taken for granted that nothing uncom- 
plimentary to any country but Ireland 
could have fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man. But as he had disclaimed the ob- 
servation, he should pursue the matter 
no farther. He would conclude by again 
pressing on the Government, when they 
took up this question, as undoubtedly 
before long they would be compelled to 
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take it up, to seriously consider the 
question of improving the agricultural 
training of teachers in Ireland. 

Mr. KENNY said, that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Sir Lyon Playfair) had left the Com- 
mittee under the impression that the 
people of Ireland only contributed lo- 
cally something like 1 per cent of the 
amount necessary for the purposes of 
National Education. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: I said 18 
per cent in school fees, and 1 per cent in 
local rates. 

Mr. KENNY said, he wanted the 
Committee to understand that 19°6 of 
the amount necessary to develop Na- 
tional Education in Ireland was sub- 
scribed by the Irish people, either by 
local rates levied by Boards of Guar- 
dians, or in fees paid by the school 
children. That was the actual state of 
the case; but it seemed to be the im- 
pression with many Members of the 
Committee that the people of Ireland 
only contributed 1 per cent. It was 
well to know that there were two good 
reasons why the people of Ireland 
could not be expected to pay local rates 
for National Education. In the first 
place, there was no law making it com- 
pulsory upon anyone in Ireland to levy 
taxation in support of National Educa- 
tion; and, in the second place, there 
was no local representative Body which 
was empowered to deal with and dis- 
burse the funds which might be col- 
lected. It was purely optional with the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland whe- 
ther they took advantage of the Act of 
1875, which was passed by the late Go- 
vernment; and when ratepayers and 
Boards of Guardians saw that there was 
no power whatever to control the distri- 
bution of the money, it was only natural 
that the Act should not be taken advan- 
tage of, and it was only the fair infer- 
ence that the amount, which was at first 
estimated at £30,000 a-year, should 
have fallen in successive years below the 
miserable sum of £11,000. He would 
now refer to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. There was no 
person who had a greater admiration for 
the manner in which the Scotch people 
managed their educational affairs than 
he had; and there was no one more 
conscious of their shortcomings in other 
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matters. It must be admitted that since 
the present educational system came 
into operation certain marked changes 
for the better had taken place. He 
found that in 1830, when the Irish edu- 
cational system was introduced, that at 
that time in Scotland 77 per cent of the 
people were capable of reading and 
writing; whereas in Ireland, at the same 
time, the percentage capable of reading 
and writing was not more than half of 
what it was in Scotland. Since that 
time, however, the number of people 
who could read and write had increased 
to 67 outof every 100. He thought that 
that improvement in the condition of 
Ireland was one which gave fair promise 
that when a more popular and a more 
representative system was introduced, 
there would be an improvement corre- 
sponding to that which had taken place 
in England and Scotland. In addition 
to that, notwithstanding that the popu- 
lation of Ireland had fallen from some- 
thing like 8,000,000 to 5,000,000, the 
average school attendances had enor- 
mously increased. He found taat in 1845, 
when the population of Ireland had 
reached its highest point—namely, 
8,000,000—the total number of pupils 
attending school was only 432,000; 
whereas, now that the population of Ire- 
land was 5,000,000 or less, the total 
number of pupils attending National 
Schools was 1,083,000.- He thought 
that showed a very great improvement. 
He was not, at the same time, prepared 
to express any opinion with regard to 
the constitution of Board Schools in 
Ireland. He was aware that that was a 
proposition which would lead to serious 
differences of opinion in that country. 
The condition of affairs in England was 
very much more suitable to a system of 
popular education than was the condition 
of affairs in Ireland; but, for his own 
part, he was inclined to the opinion that 
some system might be adopted under 
which popular education —National Edu- 
cation—might be entrusted to local popu- 
lar control. He thought that such a 
system might be devised, and that taxa- 
tion might be so adjusted to it that it 
would not press with undue severity upon 
any religious denomination—in fact, that 
the denominational system of education, 
which at the present time existed in Ire- 
land, might be changed. He was aware 
that many would object to such a change, 
and it was only natural that the persons 
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who objected should be those in whose 
hands the present school system had 
been left. But he was confident that the 
growth of intelligence in Ireland and the 
improvement which was being constantly 
manifested would in time improve the 
capacity of the people for local self- 
government; and he looked forward with 
hope, and with somewhat of a sanguine 
feeling, to the time when a re-adjustment 
of the system of National education would 
take place, which would be more in ac- 
cordance with present opinions, and with 
the progress of Liberalism. 

Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
said, he wished to touch upon @ 
point which had not been dwelt upon— 
namely, the position which the Gaelic 
language ought to hold in any schemeof 
Irish education. He supposed that hon. 
Members had received two interesting 
documents containing correspondence 
which had taken place between the Na- 
tional Education Society and the Gaelic 
Union. The latter body had done a 
great deal to promote the spread of the 
National language in Ireland. There 
were two points from which this ques- 
tion of the Gaelic language might be re- 
garded. One was from the point of view 
of the preservation of a valuable lan- 
guage, rich in epigrammatic expression, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would at once appreciate, 
if he had as much time to devote to its 
study as he had to the Homeric poems. 
But from a National point of view the 
Gaelic language was the language of the 
Irish people, whereas the language 
which they now spoke was more or less a 
foreign or alien tongue. During the last 
few years there had been a remarkable 
increase in the study of the Gaelic lan- 
guage ; it had taken new root and spread 
in all directions, and people were be- 
ginning to take in it a sneaking interest 
which they would have been ashamed, 
a few years ago, to show or acknowledge. 
Irish Members were anxious that in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland education should be 
imparted first of all through the medium 
of the Irish tongue. It had been urged 
against that system that the Irish popu- 
lation were scattered about Ireland, and 
that it would be impossible to apply the 
system with success; but that surely was 
an inaccurate view of the case. It would 
be quite possible to apply the principle 
to the people in 14 baronies in Ireland, 
where the Gaelic language was spoken. 
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There was, of course, a proportion of bi- 
linguists, in some parts, where, although 
Irish was the familiar language spoken, 
it was immaterial which language should 
be taught them—although, for his own 
part, he preferred the Gaelic. But where 
the Gaelic language was alone spoken he 
contended that instruction should be im- 
parted in the schools in that language. 
Mr. PATRICK MARTIN said, he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the neglect with which the Go- 
vernment had treated a question of vital 
importance to the Catholic population 
in Ireland—that was to say, the mode 
in which, at the present moment, educa- 
tional endowments were devoted solely 
and exclusively to Protestant purposes 
which ought to be used for the general 
benefit of the population. Although, 
prrehenes, the discussion might have 
ave been more fully raised on the Votes 
for Endowed Schools which had been 
passed, yet as he had, from the changes 
made in the order of the Votes, not been 
enabled to then raise the discussion, he 
desired to now make a few observations 
in respect to the conduct of the Board of 
Education in taking one of these En- 
dowed Schools under their control. He 
referred to the Swords Borough School. 
That school, though the funds by which 
it was supported were directed to be ap- 
plied for the educational necessities of 
the inhabitants without distinction of 
religion, was, at the present moment, used 
entirely by Protestants. He had called 
attention more than once to the gross 
misapplication‘of the public funds, which, 
as shown in the Reports of the Royal 
Commissioners, had taken place in the 
management of that school. The Chief 
Secretary had not attempted to deny the 
existence of the abuse, or the injustice of 
the mode in which the revenues of the 
school were administered. Yet very re- 
cently the Board of Education, though 
there was a National School founded 
and supported by the Catholics of Swords 
out of their own resources, had granted 
to this Endowed School the privileges 
and rights of a National School, and 
they were entitled to a supply of school 
books at a cheap rate. Let him briefly 
mention that this Swords School, thus 
entirely devoted to Protestant scholars, 
was originally founded under a Charter, 
and supported out of lands granted by 
Parliament ; these were now represented 
by a capital of £24,000, from which a 
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revenue of about £700 was received. 
Now, the conditions of the Charter were 
that the funds of the Trust should be 
applied generally to the inhabitants of 
the borough, without distinction, for the 
purpose of education. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw: Lerevre) : May I ask the hon. and 
learned Member what connection there 
is between this case and the Vote before 
the Committee ? 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN said, the 
question came within this Vote because 
the money intended by Parliament to 
be devoted exclusively for the benefit 
of the poor who required State aid for 
National Education was, by the Com- 
missioners, applied for the benefit of 
the Swords School. At least, that was 
his opinion, subject to the ruling of the 
Chairman. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre) said, the Committee 
were engaged in discussing the item of 
Salaries and Wages; and he did not, 
therefore, think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was in Order in discussing 
the supply of school books, by the 
National Education Commission, to the 
Swords Borough School. 

Mr. GRAY asked whether it was not 
competent to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite to discuss the question 
of the Swords Borough School, seeing 
that it had been taken under the con- 
trol of the National Education Board, 
whose salaries were included in this 
Vote ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre) said, he understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to say that 
the relevancy of the question to the Vote 
under discussion lay in the fact that the 
books supplied to the school were paid 
for out of the money voted by Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN said, he 
need not state that he should most 
readily submit to the judgment of the 
Chairman. The hon. Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Gray) had pointed out that 
the salaries of the Commissioners came 
under this Vote; and he (Mr. Martin) 
ventured to think he was right in con- 
tinuing his account of their action with 
regard to the Swords Borough School. 
He might remind the Chairman of the 
wide line of discussion, and the grave 
and serious questions that had been 
more than once raised in the House 
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upon the Votes for Diplomatic Salaries. 

is complaint was that the school was 
now exclusively a Protestant foundation ; 
that the revenues were now being used 
for Protestant purposes, in gross viola- 
tion of the Charter and Trusts; and that 
the Education Commission had no right 
to have the school under their control. 
He put forward the case as one of the 
aptest illustrations of the misapplication 
of public funds which was taking place 
in Ireland. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I rise to Order. I 
understand the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say that the only connection 
between this question and the Vote 
before the Committee is the fact that 
certain books were supplied by the 
Commissioners. Am I correct in so 
understanding the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ? 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN: No, Sir. 
What he arraigned was the conduct of 
the Commissioners in having this school 
under their control. [Mr. Courtney: 
How is it under their control?] Be- 
cause it was under the Regulations; and 
if the hon. Gentleman would look into 
the subject he would find that the 
Swords Borough School was one of the 
schools which appeared on the roll. This 
school was a striking instance of gross 
misapplication of public funds. It was 
maintained by funds which Parliament 
voted for the general benefit of the in- 
habitants of that borough; and it was 
distinctly directed that those funds 
should be devoted to the general benefit 
of the inhabitants, and also that the 
children should be trained in industrial 
pursuits. In 1854 and in 1855 at- 
tention was called to the gross and 
fraudulent misapplication of these funds, 
and again when the Endowed Schools 
Commission was appointed in 1871. 
Not the slightest attention was paid by 
the Government to those Reports. He 
had himself, as he stated, called atten- 
tion to this flagrant injustice, which, 
though admitted, was allowed to con- 
tinue under the sanction of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. And it was a 
matter of grave complaint to find that 
the Education Board apparently sought 
to cloak and perpetuate the abuse by 
placing this Swords School on the rolls. 
As a mark of his sense of the conduct of 
the Government in the matter, he should, 
if a Division took place, vote for the re- 
duction. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 36 ; 
Noes 71: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 211.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HEALY said, he wished again 
to call attention to the action of Mr. 
Sheridan, to which he had referred on 
Friday last. It was well known that 
Mr. Sheridan had thought fit to issue a 
Circular asking certain National School 
teachers, who had ventured to have a 
dinner in Dublin at which they drank the 
health of Her Majesty, why they had 
not also drunk the health of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The teachers had been 
obliged to ery ‘‘ peccavi,” and send apo- 
logies to Mr. Sheridan, simply because 
they had not drunk the health of a 
Member of the present Ministry. That 
was carrying things with a very high 
hand; and he could not see upon what 
ground the Government should object to 
these teachers holding this dinner—at 
which he was present, and which was a 
very humble affair—without drinking 
the health of the Lord Lieutenant. 
They might be satisfied with having the 
health of the Queen drunk, without in- 
sisting on the health being drunk of a 
Member of the Cabinet. For Mr. Sheri- 
dan to call upon these teachers to pour 
out the wine cup to the health of Earl 
Spencer was certainly a most extra- 
ordinary thing; anything more absurd 
than that the Government should take 
up this incident he had never heard of. 
How had they been benefited by that ? 
Had Earl Spencer’s health been im- 
proved by this proceeding? If he thought 
it would have done the smallest possible 
good to Earl Spencer he should not ob- 
ject to his health being drunk any num- 
ber of times; but it was bringing the 
Government down to a very low point 
indeed when a few hundred teachers 
were called upon, at their annual dinner, 
to drink the health of Earl Spenceras well 
as of the Queen. Anything more insult- 
ing than Mr. Sheridan’s letter it hadnever 
been his lot to read; but still more humi- 
liating were the replies of the teachers, 
whom the Government had at their mercy. 


_ What was the consequence of Mr. Sheri- 


dan’s Circular? The teachers, who did not 
care a straw about the abstract principle 
of a Lord Lieutenant, had to write humi- 
liating letters in order to maintain their 
position. They were obliged to do that, 
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not because they admired Earl Spencer 
at all, but because they knew they would 
lose their situations if they did not apo- 
logize. Now, he wanted to know whether 
the Government approved of this system 
of Circularizing teachers. Was it a 
practice in this country? Would the 
Government in this country insist on the 
health of all the Princes and Princesses, 
and all the little Princes and Princesses 
of Wales being drunk at such a dinner? 
The National School teachers received 
£57 a-year, and very much loyalty could 
not be expected for that. If they were 
to be required to drink the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s health at their dinners they ought 
to receive £10 extra for that purpose. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was not 
aware of all the circumstances of this 
case, except from the hon. Member’s 
speech; but it was obvious that the 
matter did not turn upon the considera- 
tion of any particular Government, or 
on the individuality of Earl Spencer. 
Drinking his health was part of the cus- 
tom, he being the Representative of 
Her Majesty. He could not conceive 
that the matter had anything to do with 
Earl Spencer personally. There seemed 
to have been some over-susceptibility on 
the part of Mr. Sheridan, who, he 
thought, had rather overstrained the 
matter; but it did not seem to him 
worth while to pursue the incident any 
further. 

Mr. GRAY said, he thought it im- 
portant that the Committee should know 
whether the hon. Gentleman did or did 
not mean that Mr. Sheridan’s Circular 
was to be acted upon. It was import- 
ant to have some guide for the future, 
and it was from that point of view they 
desired to discuss the matter. It was 
quite impossible in Ireland to regard 
any distinguished person occupying the 
position of Lord Lieutenant simply as 
the Representative of the Queen. That 
never had been and never could be. He 
would remind the Prime Minister that 
when Earl Spencer was Viceroy in Ire- 
land in 1870, as the Representative of 
the Queen and of the Government which 
had just disestablished the Irish Church, 
he was ‘ Boycotted’”’ by the noblemen 
and aristocracy of Ireland, who declined 
to attend his /evées, or Lady Spencer’s 
drawing rooms—not because they wished 
to show any disrespect to the Queen, 
but because they diapproved of the 
policy he represented. They disapproved 
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of Earl Spencer the politician, and not 
of Earl Spencer the Ficcscr’ and they 
took every opportunity of slighting him. 
If those noblemen and gentlemen had a 
perfect right to show their disapproval 
of the policy which Earl Spencer then 
represented, surely the same right ex- 
tended to men occupying a humbler 
position if they thought proper for any 
reason to disapprove of the policy of 
Earl Spencer the statesman and politi- 
cian in 1884. The action of these teachers 
was dictated by no feeling of disloyalty, 
for they drank with all proper marks of 
respect the health of the Queen; but 
was it to be made a matter of censure 
in Ireland that persons thought fit at a 
banquet not to express approval of the 
policy of the Viceroy, who, at the same 
time, was the Representative of the 
policy of the Government? Were they 
to be visited with censure for that ? This 
Circular of Mr. Sheridan threatened 
them with dismissal from their employ- 
ment; with losing their situations and 
being reduced to beggary. If it wasan 
offence in Ireland not to drink the Lord 
Lieutenant’s health, why should it not 
also be an offence not to drink the Chief 
Secretary’s health? The Chief Secre- 
tary was supposed to be, and Constitu- 
tionally he ought to be, a better Repre- 
sentative of the Constitution than the 
Viceroy. He held that the Viceroy 
ought to be the Representative of both 
Parties, while the Chief Secretary ought 
to be the Representative of the policy of 
the Government. Why, then, should 
people not be threatened with dismissal 
if they did not drink the health of the 
Chief Secretary ? They might think Earl 
Spencer’s policy had been a curse to the 
country; and for that reason, and not 
because of any hostility to him as an in- 
dividual, they might refuse to drink his 
health. The Secretary to the Treasury 
seemed to have held out an indication 
that some quasi-intimation should be 
given to Mr. Sheridan that he should 
exhibit no such extreme sensitiveness in 
the future; and if that was to be taken 
as an assurance they might let the matter 
end. This Circular had created the 
greatest feeling of indignation among 
the teachers; but so much did they feel 
themselves under the power of the 
Board, and so much did they dread the 
exercise of that power, that they wrote 
replies which the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had not charac- 
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terized too strongly. When the personnel 
of that Board was examined, there was 
no wonder that the teachers were afraid 
of Mr. Sheridan’s threat. Judge Lawson 
was a member of the Board, and he was 
known in Ireland to be not very tolerant 
to those who differed from him, and to 
be ready to make use of such powers as 
he possessed. Judge O’Hagan was an- 
other member of the Board; but he en- 
joyed a different character. Lord Fitz- 
gerald was another; and there were also 
Mr. Murray, a very decided politician, 
Judge Morris, the Rev. John Daly, the 
right hon. and most reverend Marcus 
Gervais Beresford, whose position in 
Ireland was not calculated to re-assure 
those who gave him any displeasure. 
Those unfortunate teachers wrote letters 
which must have caused them a feeling 
of extreme humiliation and irritation. 
He could not conceive why the Irish 
Government should go out of their way 
to exasperate and irritate these National 
School teachers. Instead of trying to 
conciliate the Irish people, the Govern- 
ment galled them with a sense of injus- 
tice, held out to them hopes which were 
never realized, gave them promises 
which were never fulfilled, and insulted 
and trampled on them in a way that the 
teachers in England, he ventured to say, 
would not tolerate for a moment. The 
teachers in England could come together 
and hold meetings, and-say that they 
would not tolerate these things. Sup- 
pose the Vice President of the Council 
were to tell the English teachers to 
drink the health of the Prime Minister 
—who was, perhaps, more worthy of 
such an honour than the Lord Lieutenant 
—if they did not comply, did anyone 
believe that they would be dismissed or 
censured ; and, if they were, did anyone 
believe that it would be tolerated for one 
moment? Would the teachers them- 
selves tolerate it, however Radical they 
might be? He should think not. This 
was one of those insults which were cal- 
culated to sting and gall the Irish 
people, which they ought not to submit 
to in silence, and to which he hoped 
they would never submit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not 
possible that the discussion can be satis- 
factory under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case—seeing that the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant is unhap- 
ply prevented from attending the House. 

have no doubt that he would have 
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been fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances, and would have been prepared 
_to do what I think hon. Gentlemen op- 
| posite have a right to expect—that is to 
| say, would have been prepared to ex- 
press an explicit opinion on this subject, 
and to say whether the Government do 
_or do not approve of this arrangement. 
| We onthis Bench are dependent entirely 
| on the charity of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
| site for our knowledge of the facts of the 
| case. 
|; Mr. HEALY: A Return has been 
| presented to Parliament by the Chief 
| Secretary containing the documents bear- 
| ing on this question. Unfortunately, at 
| the present moment, on inquiring in the 
Lobby for it, I find that it has not yet 
been received from the printers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Exactly, and 
that accounts for our having been un- 
able to ascertain the exact facts of the 
case. This document, it is said, con- 
tained, first of all, a censure, and, 
secondly, a threat of dismissal. Is the 
hon. Gentleman quite sure that the 
document went the length of a threat 
of dismissal? If he is not quite sure, I 
should hope he made a mistake. 

Mr. GRAY: So far as my memory 
serves me, it was a general threat of 
dismissal, if certain conduct complained 
of in the letter was persevered in or 
carried on in future. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can only ex- 
press my hope that the hon. Member’s 
memory may be in error. I have no 
right to say it is so, because I have no 
knowledge of the facts. I am loth to 
believe that a threat of dismissal should 
be contained in a letter of that kind. If 
I had the paper before me, and the view 
of the matter taken by the Irish Com- 
missioners of Education—whom I must 
look upon as responsible—I might be 
prepared to give an unconditional opi- 
nion. The hon. Gentleman supposes 
what he assumes to be a parallel case, 
and asks whether the English teachers 
would tolerate it, if they were told to 
drink my health? There are many 
meetings, at which I am not surprised 
to hear that my health is not drunk, and 
as to which I am very well pleased if a 
very decided opinion concerning me is 
notexpressed. The case of Earl Spencer 
is a very different one; but, so far as I 
can give an opinion, it is of very 
doubtful wisdom to interfere with a 
body of gentlemen, even though they 
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matter. If I may venture to give an 
opinion, and always reserving the right 
to change that opinion on circumstances 
not now known to me coming to light, I 
should say that Earl Spencer’s wish 
would be that his health should be 
drunk freely, or that it should not be 
drunk at all. At any rate, I should 
think he would deprecate any interfer- 
ence with individual liberty for the pur- 
pose of procuring a compliment which, 
under such circumstances, and when so 
procured, would be of little value. That 
is the impression with which I should 
be disposed to look upon the matter. I 
hope that the day may be coming near 
when the Crown and everything relating 
to it may be welcomed in Ireland with 
the heartiest loyalty. I cannot deny 
there is something in the distinction 
drawn in the double character of the 
Lord Lieutenant, who is certainly, on 
the one hand, the Representative of the 
Crown—and, in my opinion, the Crown 
has never been more worthily repre- 
sented—and, on the other hand, a par- 
tizan statesman who identifies himself 
with these measures of which we may 
take different views according to the 
political opinions we may entertain. It 
will be felt we cannot go further into 
the matter, not knowing more about the 
state of the case ; and I would, therefore, 
express a hope that the discussion may 
not be continued. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he would 
not, after what had fallen from the 
Prime Minister, further pursue the sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment formed a very satisfactory conclu- 
sion to the debate. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
wished again to call attention to a sub- 
ject which he was sorry to say he had 
had to note every year without, ap- 
parently, any amendment on the part 
of the Department. He found that this 
year, for books and apparatus, a sum 
of no less than £35,000 was set down, 
which was an increase of £1,000 on the 
Estimate of last year. Now, he had 
called attention over and over again to 
the character of these books. He did 
not suppose that any Education De- 
partment in the world purchased books, 
from the standpoint of common sense 
so imbecile, from the standpoint of 
literature so worthless, and from the 
point of view of nationality so insulting, 
as the Irish Board of Education. Owing 
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to the system adopted in Ireland, the 
use of these books was practically com- 
pulsory, and there was nothing like free 
trade in the choice of books as there 
was in England. He knew the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would not be able 
to give him any assistance in this matter, 
as he was as innocent of information 
upon them as he was of the ancient 
literature of Ireland. No; it was per- 
haps possible that the hon. Gentleman 
did know something about the ancient 
literature of Ireland; but he certainly 
did not know anything about the Na- 
tional School books of that country. The 
Irish Members had reason to complain 
of the manner in which these Irish ques- 
tions were treated. For the first time 
for a considerable period they had had 
an utterance from the Prime Minister 
on an Irish question, and that utterance 
had been of a very satisfactory character. 
He thought if the Prime Minister were 
to intervene more frequently in Irish 
matters, they would have more reason to 
be satisfied with what went on in that 
country. They brought on Irish sub- 
jects, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary—owing to an illness 
which they all regretted and hoped 
would be soon terminated—was absent 
from his place. The Solicitor General 
for Ireland, with a prudent reserve not 
always practised by Law Officers, con- 
fined himself to giving opinions as sparse 
as lawyers usually gave when they were 
asked to give them for nothing. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman chained his 
tongue, and declined to say anything as 
to the educational administration of Ire- 
land. The Secretary to the Treasury, 
being an old journalist, was, of course, 
able to pick up information with great 
facility, and was able to give it with 
that air of omniscience which every 
leader writer was able to display who 
was worth anything to a newspaper pro- 
prietor. If he (Mr. O’Connor) had been 
foolish enough to give forth a small share 
of the large store of knowledge he might 
have on a particular subject; the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would get up and convince English 
Members of the Committee, and en- 
deavour to teach him, that his (the 
Financial Secretary’s) knowledge, ascom- 
pared with his(Mr. O’Connor’s), was as 
an Encyclopeedia compared to an A B C 
or early primer. However, he would 
not now go fully into the arguments, 
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but would defer his statement to the 
Report, if he thought it desirable to go 
into the subject. All the official infor- 
mation as to Ireland was confined to a 
single Member of the Government, and 
that was what he (Mr. O’Connor) had to 
complain of—that the other Members of 
the Government not only did not share 
the knowledge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary, but took care 
to maintain their minds in a state of 
saturated ignorance on these subjects. 
What was the result? Why, that the 
Prime Minister, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland were able always to take up an 
attitude—which he should have thought 
such good Protestants as they would be 
ashamed to observe—namely, an atti- 
tude of invincible ignorance on Irish 
affairs. As arule, when the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant had made his 
speech on an Irish subject all the debat- 
ing power of the Treasury Bench was ex- 
hausted, and, accordingly, the rest of the 
debate was left tothe reiterated arguments 
of the Irish Members addressing such of 
the English Members as came to listen 
to them. That was not Constitutional 
Government. The speech they had just 
heard from the Prime Minister had been 
satisfactory; but whenever the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary and 
the Prime Minister happened to be in 
their places together, and the latter 
seemed to be paying the smallest degree 
of attention to what fell from the Irish 
Members, he (Mr. O’Connor) observed, 
with almost a feeling of pity, the appeal- 
ing attitude of the Chief Secretary. 
Whenever this occurred, however, the 
inevitable result occurred sooner or later 
—the Chief Secretary was thrown over, 
and the Prime Minister adopted the 
Irish view of the case. That had oc- 
curred several times. If the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Chief Secretary were 
there together, and he (Mr. O’Connor) 
were to re-quote the passages he had 
often brought before the House from 
these books, they would have the Chief 
Secretary getting up at, perhaps, 20 
minutes past 11, and saying that the 
books were everything which his own 
brilliant pen could accomplish; and 
about 20 minutes after 12 they would 
have the Prime Minister getting up and 
declaring that the school books were a 
disgrace to any educational establish- 
ment-in the country. The result was, 
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that when the Chief Secretary and the 
Prime Minister were sitting on the 
Front Bench, the Prime Minister ap- 
peared to have his ears open to what 
was said, while the Chief Secretary all 
the time appeared to be like a hen on a 
hot griddle. He (Mr. O’Connor) would 
recommend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury not to make any answer on this 
subject. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was aware 
that the hon. Member had called atten- 
tion to this subject before, and that he 
had quoted extracts from the school 
books, and had amused the House very 
much. He had an impression, however, 
that he had seen a statement—he could 
not say whether he had dreamt this, or 
whether he had really seen it—in which 
it was stated that the book to which the 
hon. Member took exception had been 
superseded. He could not say whether 
that was the fact or not. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member must, as a public man, know 
as well as he (Mr. O’Connor) did, the 
inutility of placing any reliance upon 
any statement affecting Ireland which 
appeared in 7he Times newspaper. If 
he were to occupy himself with correct- 
ing the misstatements with regard to 
Ireland which appeared in that paper, 
he would have nothing else in the world 
todo. He knew to what the hon. Mem- 
ber referred—to a letter which appeared 
in The Times, and was to be found in it 
nearly every day—a letter which was 
about as extraordinary a sample of im- 
pending and inflexible mendacity as had 
ever characterized any article in any 
journal in the world. The operations 
of nature, the pressure of the seasons, 
the daily rising and setting of the sun, 
were but mere awkward attempts at 
uniformity in comparison with the extra- 
ordinary regularity of the mendacity of 
this statement of Irish affairs in The 
Times newspaper. 

Mr. GRAY said, that if no hon. Mem- 
ber wished to discuss any other matter 
under Sub-heads A. B. and OC. in this 
Vote, he wished to move to reduce it by 
£33,543, the amount proposed to be 
voted for the maintenance of Model 
Schools in Ireland. These Model Schools 
had been condemned by the Royal Com- 
mission which investigated the whole 
question of Primary Education in Ire- 
land as long ago as the year 1869. 
That Royal Commission recommended 
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on good grounds the complete abolition 
of these Model Schools, and the utiliza- 
tion of the funds for many other pur- 
poses. Like many of the recommenda- 
tions of other Commissions, however, 
this recommendation had remained such, 
and nothing more, up to the present 
day. The hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Dawson) had obtained a Return dated 
12th of August, 1880, which showed 
the work of these schools. At that time 
they were in receipt of £36,086 a-year. 
The sum seemed now to be somewhat 
reduced; at any rate, the amount asked 
for in the Estimate was only £33,543. 
Probably, if the matter were properly 
explained, it would be shown that the 
schools had some other source of income 
which was not mentioned in the Return, 
but which would bring the amount up 
to £36,086. But, whether the exact 
sum was £33,000 or £36,000, the Com- 
mittee. would agree with him that the 
sum was a substantial one. It was only 
right, when the Royal Commission had 
stated that this sum should not be ex- 
pended any longer on this particular 
purpose, that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury—a Gentleman so jealous of the 
public purse—should give some intima- 
tion why, for the past 15 years, he and 
his Predecessors had asked the House 
to sanction this expenditure. Now, the 
Return to which he referred was a Re- 
turn first giving the cost of the construc- 
tion of the Model Schools, and this he 
found to be £160,304. The cost of the 
staff and maintenance was, as he had 
stated, given at £36,086; and, besides 
these figures, the Return gave the num- 
ber of pupils on the books, and an ana- 
lysis of them both as to their religion 
and the occupation of their parents. In 
1880 there were only 11,873 pupils on 
all the books of the Model Schools of 
Ireland. For these 11,800 pupils, this 
£160,000 had been spent on buildings— 
and very splendid buildings they were— 
and Parliament was called on to vote 
£36,000 a-year. When they compared 
‘the miserable salaries paid for the ordi- 
nary National Schools of the country with 
the enormous Vote—proportionately to 
the number of scholars educated in the 
schools—forthese Model Schools, it would 
be seen that there were occasions when 
the Treasury could not only be liberal 
out of Imperial funds, but even extra- 
vagant, in some Departments in Ire- 
land. They found an explanation when 
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they came to make an analysis of the 
scholarsin theschools, and theoccupations 
of the parents. For reasons into which 
he need not now enter, the Heads of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland had long 
ago declared their complete disapproval 
of the Model School system, and had 
warned their clergy and their flocks not 
to permit Catholic children to attend 
these schools. He would not go into the 
reason why the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land adopted that view. Suffice it to say 
that it had adopted it. The propor- 
tion of Catholics and Protestants in Ire- 
land was as 5 to 1; yet out of the total 
number of 11,873 scholars in the Model 
Schools—and this was sufficient in itself 
to condemn them—only 3,198 were Ca- 
tholics, the rest being Protestants. There 
were 4,100 belonging to the late Estab- 
lished Church, and 3,641 Presbyterians, 
the remainder belonging to other Pro- 
testant denominations. Thus, while 
Catholics were an enormous majority of 
the entire population, they were only a 
small minority of the scholars educated 
in these Model Schools. The schools 
were kept up for the advantage and con- 
venience of asmall minority of the popu- 
lation, composed of wealthy persons who 
had no claim whatever to education at 
the public expense. When they came 
to analyze the parentage of the children 
they were educating gratuitously they 
found that his statement with regard to 
their social condition was absolutely 
verified. Of the 11,873, 344 were 
agents or managers; and surely an 
agent or manager, whatever agency or 
managership he might have, had no 
claim to have his child educated gratui- 
tously. He was not sure that some of 
these parents did not pay the nominal 
sum of 5s. a-quarter. Some of the chil- 
dren were educated gratuitously ; but in 
some cases a nominal payment was made. 
Six were apothecaries, 29 were archi- 
tects—who were, undoubtedly, profes- 
sional men—30 were artists, 19 were 
attorneys, 33 auctioneers, 10 bailiffs, 2 
barristers, 86 clergymen—endowed al- 
ready by the State, and now getting 
their children educated for nothing— 842 
were clerks, 72 engineers, 2 fishery pro- 
prietors—he should like to know what 
claim fishery proprietors had to have 
their children educated for nothing—210 
were Government employés other than 
clerks, 258 were grocers, 36 were medi- 
cal doctors, 284 merchants and tailors, 
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7 newspaper editors—and as both a 
newspaper editor and, to a considerable 
extent, proprietor he felt ashamed to 
see this, and was at a loss to know what 
claim this class had to the gratuitous 
education of their children—164 had no 
profession—he did not suppose that 
meant that they were casuals, but only 
that they were persons who did not re- 
quire to labour for their bread — 256 
were policemen, 932 were shopkeepers— 
he was skipping some—1 was a sur- 
geon, 3 were surveyors, 756 widows— 
and they were a class who, doubtless, 
had something to say for themselves— 
46 were workhouse officials, 1,287 
farmers—some of whom, probably, de- 
served to have a provision of this kind 
made for them—1,324 were labourers— 
who, of course, had a claim to the gra- 
tuitous education of their children—572 
were soldiers, and 2,400 tradesmen. 
Those who, under the several heads he 
had mentioned, might have a claim, 
might, he imagined, well be provided 
for in the Primary Schools, and did not 
require a reckless system of intermediate 
education provided for them out of the 
public funds. The figures he had read 
showed, in the first place, he thought, 
the complete failure of the schools in re- 
gard to the number of scholars; se- 
condly, that they did not serve the 
vast majority of the population; and, 
thirdly, that the schools were not used 
by the classes who had a need for gra- 
tuitous education; but by a class which 
was opulent, and had no right to come 
and ask, year after year, for free educa- 
tion for their children—no more right 
than they had to ask for Votes for cloth- 
ing or food. These arguments, without 
his pressing them to a greater depth, 
showed great foundation for the Report 
of the Commission of 1869, and he must 
say that the funds should be devoted 
to other purposes. He listened with 
curiosity to hear what the Secretary to 
_the Treasury would say in defence of 
the maintenance of this Vote in the Es- 
timates. He moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £33,543—the amount ap- 
pearing under Sub-head D. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the Item of £33,543, for Model 
Schools, be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 
—(Mr. Gray.) 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
had only come in at the end of the hon. 
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Gentleman’s figures, but had heard one 
or two things which were very curious, 
and which persuaded him that, if what 
he had not heard was of the same nature 
as what he had heard, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument did not go very far. The 
hon. Member took, amongst others, the 
sons of clergymen, and added the ex- 
traordinary remark that these clergymen 
were already endowed by the State. His 
(Colonel King- Harman’s) recollection 
was that the endowments of Protestant 
clergymen in Ireland had been taken 
away by the State, and that the clergy 
were no longer endowed by the State. 
They who had to pay forthesupport of the 
clergy had a good right to speak of the 
disendowment of the Church. The hon. 
Member objected to 256 policemen 
having their children educated in these 
Model Schools. Well, he (Colonel King- 
Harman) could not conceive a more 
meritorious body of men, and a body 
more entitled to have their children 
educated free. But he would go down 
a good deal further. The hon. Member 
objected to workhouse officials, widows, 
and over 2,000 tradesmen having these 
privileges for their children. Perhaps 
the Committee was aware that ‘‘ trades- 
men” in Ireland did not mean wealthy 
shopkeepers, who stood behind their 
counters and served out their wares 

Mr. GRAY wished to inform the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that he had not 
denied the claim of some of the classes he 
had referred to to this education. In 
quoting the figures he had admitted 
that some of the classes were entitled to 
send their children to these schools. 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN said, he 
had understood the hon. Member to say 
that he skipped certain classes who 
might have a claim, and only quoted 
those to whose children he objected to 
see this gratuitous education given. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had mentioned 
labourers. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
hon. Member had mentioned, amongst 
others, ‘‘ tradesmen ;” and his (Colonel 
King-Harman’s) contention was that 
the hon. Member’s statement was mis- 
leading to the Committee, for the reason 
that ‘‘tradesmen” in Ireland — as all 
those who were thoroughly acquainted 
with Ireland were aware—did not mean 
grocers, butchers, linendrapers, and so 
on, as it did in England; but such men 
as blacksmiths, carpenters, stonemasons, 
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and people other than agricultural la- 
bourers, journeyman shoemakers, tailors, 
bricklayers, masons, and so forth, were, 
96 amongst the most needy men in 

reland, and amongst those who most re- 
quired State aid in the education of their 
children. These classes were generally 
most industrious, and, in intelligence, 
were far above the agricultural labourer. 
They were certainly not amongst those 
who did not require this kind of educa- 
tion. He only mentioned those items 
he had heard the hon. Member refer to, 
and which, he maintained, were mis- 
leading. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that at that 
time of night, when it was the desire of 
the Irish Members to enter upon the 
consideration of other subjects, he did 
not feel justified in occupying much time 
in replying to the hon. Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Gray). ‘This question was one 
which had been often discussed. The 
Model Schools, everyone must admit, 
were institutions which few regarded 
with satisfaction. Some of them might 
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be fairly described as a success; but! 


there were others which certainly had 
not been successful; but, as the hon. 
Member for Carlow must know very 
well, it was one thing to set up a school 
and another thing to abolish it. So 
long as these schools were in existence 
and maintained a fair average of attend- 
ance of scholars, it would be difficult to 
put an end to them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: What 
is the intention of the Government with 
regard to them ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was unable 
to answer that question at that moment. 
The attendance at present was at least a 
fair average, sufficient to justify the main- 
tenance of the schools. There was an 
average attendance of 90 at the smallest 
Provincial Model School. That was suffi- 
cient to justify the maintenance of the 
school. The larger Model Schools had a 
very respectable attendance. The schools 
were there if scholars chose to make use 
of them; but, as the hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out, they had come under the 
ban of the Catholic hierarchy, and for 
that reason were not attended by as 
many Catholic pupils as might be ex- 
pected in proportion to the population. 
The hon. Member had hinted that many 
persons availed themselves of this Model 
School education for their children who 
were perfectly well able to pay school 
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fees. A great many of the parents did 
pay school fees according to their means. 
Three thousand paid 1s. 1d. per quarter, 
4,000 paid 2s. 6d., 2,700 paid 5s., and 
595 paid 10s. That 595, he should think, 
would cover a good many of those the 
hon. Member had referred to as hardly 
eligible for gratuitous education. He 
should hope, at least, that it would in- 
clude the newspaper editors and proprie- 
tors. Then there were 35 who paid £1 
a-quarter. Many of the parents, there- 
fore, the hon. Member had referred to 
should be exempt from his censure. 

Mr. KENNY: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber mean that those who pay the highest 
fees compensate the State for the amount 
expended on them, or that the average 
payments compensate the State ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Of course, not 
the average. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
We all regret sincerely the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, and par- 
ticularly the cause of that absence. It 
is a perfect farce discussing Irish Edu- 
cational Estimates with no one to take 
part in the discussion from the Govern- 
ment Bench but the Secretary to the 
Treasury, for it is plain from his defence 
that* he is hopelessly ignorant of the 
whole subject of Irish affairs from be- 
ginning to end. If he had not been so 
hopelessly ignorant of these affairs, he 
could not have concealed from the Com- 
mittee that these Model Schools are about 
the greatest imposture which could be 
kept up in Ireland. The House of Com- 
mons—particularly the English portion 
of it—have always been under the im- 
pression that there is a system of mixed 
education in Ireland, and these Model 
Schools are very often triumphantly 
pointed to as a part of the great success 
of mixed education in Ireland. But 
the fact is that mixed education does 
not exist inthatcountry. The education 
there is thoroughly denominational, and 
the House of Commons has usually pre- 
ferred to recognize the fact that it is 
maintaining in Ireland by grants from 
the State a system of education as de- 
nominational as it can be. Yet these 
Model Schools are every year trotted out 
to persuade the House of Commons that 
there is a system of mixed education 
existing in Ireland—a system in which 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and members 
of the Church of England join together 
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in equal numbers to receive the benefits 
of education. It happened to me to be 
concerned in an inquiry into the subject 
of Irish Education, and I then found that 
there is no such thing as mixed educa- 
tion in the country. What you find, 
generally, in the model schools is this, 
that there are a great'proportion of Pro- 
testants attending them—these schools, 
with the Universities and the elementary 
schools, are attended by a great propor- 
tion of Protestants, and by two or three 
model Catholics, who are trotted out 
whenever an inspection takes place to 
prove that a system of mixed education 
obtains in Ireland. But, as a matter of 
fact, you are keeping up these model 
schools in Ireland solely for the benefit 
of the Protestant body, and it is, un- 
doubtedly, a source of great grievance 
and annoyance to the great body of the 
Catholic population, and particularly 
to the great body of the Catholic clergy. 
The Committee will observe that there 
are in Ireland 7,849 elementary schools, 
of which there is scarcely one which 
is not thoroughly denominational. But, 
in order to keep up the farce of mixed 
education, you sustain, at a cost of 
£35,000 a-year, these 30 model schools. 
Imagine what these are, scattered all 
over Ireland for the benefit, principally, 
of the Protestant population. You spend 
an original sum of £160,000, and £35,000 
a-year, to maintain these schools merely 
for the farce of persuading English 
public opinion, which has always had a 
leaning towards mixed education, that 
you are maintaining a system of mixed 
education in Ireland. Is it worth the 
while of the House of Commons to 
spend that large sum every year for the 
sake of maintaining what is really no- 
thing more nor less than an imposture ? 
Is it fair to the great mass of the popu- 
lation that you should spend this large 
sum of money principally for the benefit 
of a particular sect and of a particular 
class? It was very right that the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) should 
ask for the intentions of the Government 
on this subject. The subject has been 
brought before the House of Commons 
many times, and year after year it has 
been put off—year after year the Go- 
vernment have refused to meet it. If 
the Committee can be induced to take 
an interest in it, and say they will pass 
the Vote for this year, but that next 
year they will insist upon having a 
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positive statement from the Government 
as to what they will do, it will be an ex- 
cellent thing. This is a very sore sub- 
ject in Ireland. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the County 
of Dublin said it was not at all an im- 
proper thing that the members of the 
Irish Church should have their children 
educated in these model schools. 

Cotone, KING~HARMAN: I said 
that a certain number of Irish clergy- 
men were referred to as being endowed 
by the State, and that that was not the 
fact. I denied the statement. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I must take issue with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. I cannot see how 
he makes out that the Irish Church is 
not endowed by the State. I have an 
idea that when the Irish Church was 
disestablished, excellent terms were 
made by the clergy with the State. No- 
thing will induce me to believe that the 
terms they made with the State at that 
time do not form an endowment. It 
may not be as much as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman could wish ; but it is 
an endowment, and it is worth consider- 
ing. I say that to keep up these model 
schools solely because they are agreeable 
to the caprices and remains of that 
ancient religious ascendency, which I do 
not think contributed at all to the pros- 
perity or welfare of Ireland, is a course 
which I do not think the House of Com- 
mons should go on consenting to. Here 
we have not only an imposture, but a 
State Establishment maintained princi- 
pally for the benefit of a small section 
of the population who can perfectly well 
afford to pay for their own schooling. 
I hope, under these circumstances, the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) will 
not be inclined to injure his subject by 
taking a Division to-night, but that he 
will receive support from a large portion 
of the House, and will receive from the 
Government an assurance that the sys- 
tem of model schools in Ireland will be 
seriously considered by them with a view 
to their abolition. 

Mr. GRAY said, that, of course, he 
quite appreciated the difficulty of dis- 
cussing this matter in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant. He could 
very well understand that the Secretary 
to the Treasury had some difficulty in 
announcing the intention of the Govern- 
ment on the subject; but, bearing in 
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mind that this was a matter which had 
been frequently discussed since the 
Royal Commission condemned these 
schools in 1869, he must say it was 
time, having now arrived at the year 
1884, for the Government to at least 
contemplate the possibility of, at some 
period or other, making up its mind 
with regard to the schools, and an- 
nouncing its decision to the House. As 
the hon. Gentleman said, when a school 
was established it was difficult to abolish 
it; but how many generations were to 
elapse before the Government would put 
a stop to this system of education? He 
should be content if the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) would 
state that this time next year the Go- 
vernment would say what decision they 
had come to with regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission of 
1869. He should be delighted to with- 
draw his Motion, and to give the Go- 
vernment another 12 months to consider 
the subject. It was easy to vote them 
down, no doubt; but he did think the 
Irish Members had a moral right, in the 
face of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission and of the Return which had 
been quoted to the Committee, to insist 
on the Government telling them that 
they would givethe matter their serious 
attention. He did not think it was ne- 
cessary for him to reply to the strictures 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Dublin 
(Colonel King-Harman). He had been 
abundantly dealt with by the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). He (Mr. 
Gray) considered that when the Irish 
Church and the incumbents of benefices 
in that Church got large sums which, by 
a special Act of Parliament, they were 
able to convert into a special fund for 
that Church, it did constitute an endow- 
ment. The clergy of the Disestablished 
Church in Ireland, whether they were 
at that time incumbents or not, who now 
derived benefit from the fund, were now 
entitled to be considered as endowed by 
that fund, and were not fit persons for 
public charity. He was quite aware 
that the Church had been disestablished 
in 1869; but he knew, also, that it had 
not been disendowed. He should be 
content with the absence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant if they could have 
an assurance that between this and next 
year the Government would take this 
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matter into consideration. On that 
understanding—if anyone would tell 
them that the Report of the Commission 
would be acted on—he should be willing 
to withdraw his Motion; but if he did 
not receive such an assurance, and if he 
was informed that all these wealthy 
persons, or persons presumed to be 
wealthy, were to continue to have their 
children educated by the State, although 
he should be beaten, he should consider 
it his duty to go to a Division. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was not dis- 
posed to argue this question, as the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had 
argued it in a better way than he could. 
He should like, however, to make an ap- 
peal to the Secretary to the Treasury. 
He (Mr. Biggar) very often blamed the 
Government for giving large sums of 
money where it was not required; and, 
on the other hand, for being exceedingly 
stingy where they ought to be liberal. 
This was a case in point. What they 
did in the matter of Irish education was 
this. They gave over £3 a-head for all 
the pupils in these schools, they being 
the children of a particularly well-off 
class, and acted in a most stingy man- 
ner towards the National School teachers, 
who had to teach the children of the 
very poor, and they treated the nuns in 
a worse way than they did the National 
School teachers. That was a matter 
which he thought the Secretary to the 
Treasury, from a purely English point 
of view, would do well to take into con- 
sideration. This system obtained in al- 
most every Public Office. They saw a 
great many people who had to do very 
little work receiving large salaries, 
whilst those who did nearly all the work 
received small salaries. As the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury represented the 
Money Department of the State, it 
seemed to him (Mr. Biggar) that he 
would be doing a judicious thing by 
cutting off this £35,000 a-year of Na- 
tional Expenditure. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had a word 
or two to say in reply to the appeals 
which had been made to him. With 
respect to the general question raised, it 
had been asked more than once that 
evening whether the Government would, 
next Session, take this matter into con- 
sideration. Well, it had been already 
stated that it was the intention of the 
Government, next Session, to bring in 
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cation in Ireland, and he had no doubt 
the model schools would form a part 
of the subject of legislation. He (Mr. 
Courtney) would take care that the effect 
of the discussion that evening was re- 
presented to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, so that the subject could be con- 
sidered by the Irish Government in 
connection with the Bill which was to be 
brought in. 
Motion, by leave. withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
there would be very little chance of 
reform in the prescribed system of edu- 
cation in Ireland in the course of next 
year, and he thought that everyone 
who had listened to the discussion of 
this Vote must feel that though there 
might be a hundred and one points in 
relation to it to which the attention of 
the Government might reasonably be 
directed by the Irish Members, it would 
be very difficult to find more than one 
which the English mind could readily or 
easily grasp. He would not say that the 
English or the Scotch Members, or even 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, were to blame for their igno- 
rance of this subject ; but although they 
might not be able to appreciate most of 
the points arising upon it, there was one 
question, at least, which the English and 
Scotch Members would be able to under- 
stand as well as those who represented 
the Irish constituencies, and that was 
the question of inspection. He would 
remind the Committee that a Commission 
was appointed some years ago to inquire 
into the Civil Services of Ireland gene- 
rally, and they had presented a Report 
recommending that the remuneration of 
the Civil servants in Ireland should be 
the same as that which was given in 
England in the case of those persons 
whose positions corresponded in point 
of difficulty and responsibility. On the 
4th of July, 1873, the House of Com- 
mons passed a Resolution to the effect 
that the general inadequacy of the scale 
of salaries of the Civil servants serving 
in Ireland should as soon as possible be 
redressed. Now, of all the different 
classes of Civil servants in Ireland, he 
supposed there was no class which was 
so hard worked and highly qualified, 
and, at the same time, so much under- 
paid, as the Inspectors of National 
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Schools ; and he would ask the attention 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury, while he referred to the 
comparative positions of the National 
Schools in England and those employed 
in Ireland. In Page 331 of the Esti- 
mates they would find the details of one 
Vote, and at Page 397 the details of the 
other. In England, the two senior In- 
spectors started at £900 a-year, and 
there were three on the old scale at 
£700. There were 73 Inspectors at 
a minimum of £400, which rose by 
an annual increment of £50—a very 
substantial advance—every third year 
until it reached a maximum of £800. 
There were, also, 38 Inspectors on 
the old scale whose salaries rose from 
a minimum of £200 to a maximum 
of £600. Then, there were 25 Inspec- 
tors whose minimum salary of £300 
a-year, rose to a maximum of £800. 
The Sub-Inspectors had been Inspec- 
tors’ Assistants, after having been 
schoolmasters, and they had been ap- 
pointed without any examination. The 
Sub-Inspectors had a minimum salary of 
£300, rising to a maximum of £500. 
Turning to Page 397, the Committee 
would be enabled to contrast the pay of 
the Irish Inspectors with that of the 
English Inspectors. There were in Ire- 
land 66 District Inspectors who began 
with a salary of £250 a-year, which 
rose by an annual increment of £10, and 
in some cases of £15, to a maximum of 
£500. When it was considered that 
these Inspectors were appointed after a 
competitive examination, the programme 
of which was almost unequalled for 
severity in the Civil Service, it became 
obvious that the qualifications required 
from the English and Irish Inspectors 
respectively were by no means in pro- 
portion to their several salaries. It was 
not merely that some scholarship was 
required from the Irish Inspectors; but 
they had to discharge duties of so 
onerous and varied a character that none 
but the best men—men of first class 
acquirements, possessing great bodily 
strength as well as great tact and 
atience—could get through their la- 
ours. Their duties were a great deal 
more varied than those of the Inspectors 
in thiscountry. They had themselves to 
examine the vouchers for promotion and 
classification ; they had to look at the 
accounts of the schools; they were called 
on to advise the schoolmasters on a 
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hundred different matters, which were 
dealt with by correspondence with the 
Education Department of this country, 
and, upon the whole, it would be very 
difficult to find a class of public servants 
on whom so many and such various 
responsibilities devolved as on this par- 
ticular class of men employed to inspect 
the National Schools of Ireland. They 
began at a minimum salary, which was 
actually less than that of the English 
Sub-Inspectors who never passed an 
examination at all. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, surely the 
hon. Member was misinformed. No In- 
spector was admitted without a severe 
examination. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: But it 
is only a pass-examination. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is an examina- 
tion for the Civil Service. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
found he was mistaken, as there was an 
examination. He should have said they 
had a pass-examination; but the fact 
remained that the competition for the 
post of Inspector in Ireland was very 
much more stringent than they had to 
undergo in England, while the English 
Sub-Inspectors underwent merely a pass- 
examination. After having acted as 
schoolmasters they became Assistant 
Inspectors, and from that position they 
at up to Inspectorships. They 

egan at a scale of salary which was £50 
higher than that which was given to the 
District Inspectors in Ireland, where 
some of the most qualified men who 
held these appointments went in at a 
minimum of £250, which was only what 
was given to a clerk in the upper 
division of the Civil Service, with an 
annual increment of £10 a-year up to a 
maximum salary of £500; whereas, in 
England, the Sub-Inspectors had a mini- 
mum of £300, while in the lowest scale 
of Inspectors the salary went up to £600 
on the old scale and on the new scale to 
£800 a-year. Considering the qualifica- 
tions required of these men, the nature 
of the competition they had to undergo, 
the duties they were called upon to dis- 
charge, and the responsibilities resting 
upon them, he thought it very unjust 
towards them that, contrary not only 
to the Report of the Commission to 
which he had referred, but contrary 
also to the Resolution come to by that 
House on the 4th of July, 1873, the ex- 
isting scale of remuneration should not 
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have been amended, but should still be 
maintained. He thought that if ever 
there was a claim for an increased 
allowance of pay which was a reason- 
able one, it was the claim now made on 
behalf of these Irish Inspectors. They 
had made application—he did not re- 
member when it was sent in—but it 
was within his knowledge that they had 
applied to the Department for an im- 
provement in the terms under which 
their services were remunerated. He 
was not aware whether the Government 
had given any final or favourable reply 
to that application, neither had he 
heard any argument which could for a 
single moment justify the refusal of the 
claim. He did not know whether the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury was prepared to make any 
statement in regard to this matter ; but it 
was essentially a Treasury question, and 
if anything had been done or directed, it 
must necessarily have been reported to 
him. He hoped, therefore, the hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give the 
Committee, not the determination of the 
Chief Secretary or of the National Edu- 
cation Department, but that which he 
had come to himself, and he also trusted 
that the communication he might have 
to make would be of a satisfactory 
character. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the subject 
was one he had had under his observa- 
tion, because it was one of the matters 
that were referred to the Treasury. He 
must point out that the comparison the 
hon. Member had made as between the 
Inspectors of Schools in England and 
Ireland, was not quite exact. It was, 
in fact, inexact in this material circum- 
stance, that more than half, or about 
half, of the Inspectors of England were 
in the lowest grade of Inspectors’ Assist- 
ants. There were 291 Inspectors in 
England altogether, and of those no 
fewer than 142 were Inspectors’ Assis- 
tants, who received salaries of from £150 
to £300 per annum. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had confined his remarks to the Inspec- 
tors and Sub-Inspectors. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was aware 
the hon. Member had confined his re- 
marks to the Inspectors and Sub-Inspec- 
tors, and that fact constituted the point 
of his (Mr. Courtney’s) observation. 
The hon. Member had not considered 
and compared that part of the organiza- 
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tion which related to the large class 
of Assistants. In England, as he had 
stated, there were 142 of these Inspec- 
tors’ Assistants, who were doing a lower 
class of work than the Inspectors and re- 
ceiving lower salaries, which varied from 
£150 to £300 a-year. Then there were 
about 140 Inspectors and senior Inspec- 
tors running up to the highest grades, 
the Sub-Inspectors receiving salaries of 
from £300 to £500 a-year. Under the 
scheme of inspection in England, there 
was only a limited number of superior 
officers and a large number of officers 
occupying inferior positions; while, 
under the system which prevailed in 
Ireland, there was a large number of 
superior officers and a comparatively 
limited number of inferior officers; so 
that what had been done in Ireland had 
in reality been to change the distribu- 
tion of inspection adopted in this country, 
by increasing the number of Inspectors 
to a number corresponding to the num- 
ber of Inspectors’ Assistants in England, 
who had inferior duties and smaller pay, 
and at the same time to diminish the 
number of Assistant Inspectors who, in 
Ireland, were out of all proportion to the 
number in this country. If they took 
the number of Inspectors of the higher 
grade in England—namely, 140, and 
compared them with those of Ireland, 
they would find that there were in the 
latter country no fewer than 66 persons 
in a position corresponding with that of 
the English Inspectors. If 140 Inspec- 
tors of this grade were sufficient for 
England, it could hardly be said that 66 
were required in Ireland. The Irish 
ought, in fact, as a matter of proportion, 
to have a smaller number of this grade 
of Inspectors and a larger number of the 
inferior grade. From the point of view 
from which this question was regarded 
by the Treasury, it had been considered 
that the true redress of the existing 
inequality would consist in reducing the 
number of the Inspectors and increasing 
the number of the Assistant Inspectors. 
The Inspectors’ Assistants in Ireland 
ought to be increased in the same pro- 
portion as in England. 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury had failed to deal with the 
very forcible arguments advanced by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor). All the 
speech of the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury had amounted to was that, some 
day or other, the Government might pro- 
pose to diminish the number of Inspec- 
tors in Ireland and to increase the 
number of Sub-Inspectors; but, in the 
meantime, the Inspectors employed in 
that country were to be compelled to 
live on a salary which was so much less 
than that paid to officers of the same 
grade in England. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the pay of an 
Assistant Inspector in Ireland was not 
much less than that of a Sub-Inspector 
in England. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
was speaking of the Assistant Inspectors 
in England as compared with the Assis- 
tant Inspectors in Ireland. 

Mr. COURTNEY: They are about 
the same. 

Cotone. KING-HARMAN said, he 
did not find that it was so. This was 
one of those points on which he was 
able to agree with hon. Members 
who sat below the Gangway on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. 
They ought not, in his opinion, to 
look at these questions from a Trea- 
sury point of view; they ought rather 
to regard them from an educational 
point of view. If the Government re- 
quired a highly qualified class of men 
to supervise the education of Ireland, 
they ought to pay proportionately; and, 
for his own part, he was not able to 
see anything in the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, that because they had not in Ireland 
a large number of low class men, they 
were, therefore, right in giving insuffi- 
cient remuneration to the high class men. 
Let the Government diminish the num- 
ber of high class men, if they liked ; but, 
at any rate, let them increase the pay of 
those they retained in the same propor- 
tion as appertained in England. He 
was certainly in favour of the views 
enunciated by the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
had been for some moments puzzled by 
the reply he had received from the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He had been at a loss to make 
out whether the nature of that reply was 
to be attributed to ignorance on the part 
of the hon. Gentleman, or to the inge- 
nuity and dexterity with which he was 
able to evade an awkward subject. He 
could assure the hon, Gentleman he was 
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mistaken in the view he had advanced, 
probably because of his want of ac- 
quaintance with the details of Irish edu- 
cation. It was not fair, in making a 
comparison between the systems adopted 
in England and Ireland, to compare the 
Sub-Inspectors of England with the 
District Inspectors in Ireland. How- 
ever much the hon. Gentleman might 
attempt, by the repetition of certain 
figures, to obfuscate the minds of hon. 
Members, the fact remained that the 
Inspectors of the highest class went up 
to £900 in England, while the District 
Inspectors in Ireland did not go up to 
two-thirds of that sum. In Ireland the 
highest salary paid to the District In- 
spectors was £500, while the Inspectors’ 
Assistants in that country received £125 
as compared with £150, which was the 
salary of the Assistant Inspectors in 
England ; while in England they went 
up to £300, and in Ireland to £200. It 
was true that the proportion of Assist- 
ants was much smaller in Ireland than 
in England; and what was the conse- 
quence? Why, that whereas in Eng- 
land every Inspector received substantial 
assistance from an Assistant Inspector, 
in Ireland the Inspectors had only a few 
days in each year in which they obtained 
any assistance. Again, in the matter of 
leave, in England the Inspectors had 42 
days’ holiday, while the Irish Inspectors 
had only 29, so that the English officers 
had 13 days more leave than was ac- 
corded to the Irish Inspectors. As a 
rule, also, he found that the Irish In- 
spector was a better qualified man than 
the English Inspector. In Ireland the 
Inspector had more duties to perform, 
duties of a more varied character and 
of greater responsibility than those dis- 
charged by the English Inspector. Under 
these circumstances, it was monstrous 
that the pay of the Irish Inspector should 
be only a little more than half the salary 
given to the English Inspector. The 
large number of Sub-Inspectors in Eng- 
land increased the advantages of the 
English Inspectors, while the small num- 
ber in Ireland operated to the disadvan- 

of the Irish Inspectors. He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury would look more closely at the 
figures given in the two sets of Esti- 
mates, in which case he might be in- 
duced to admit, as the House of Com- 
mons had admitted 11 years ago, that, 
considering the competition which was 
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required in the case of the Irish Inspec- 
torships, the officials in that country were 
greatly underpaid as compared with the 
Staff in England. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, there could 
be no doubt as to the superior organiza- 
tion of the Inspection Staff in England 
and Scotland to that in Ireland. Yet, 
on examining the Estimates, the Com- 
mittee would find that the Inspection De- 
partment cost more in Ireland in pro- 
— to population than it did in 

ngiand or Scotland. In England the 
amount expended was £115,000; in Scot- 
land it was £21,400; in Ireland it was 
£29,000. If there were a number of 
underpaid officials in Ireland, it was be- 
cause there were too many persons em- 
ployed in the work of inspection. The 
proper remedy for the present state of 
things was to make the organization of 
the Staff in Ireland similar to what it was 
in England and Scotland. The question, 
as it appeared to him, was one of read- 
justment, and not of amount of salaries. 

Mr. KENNY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury had 
instituted a comparison that was very 
unfair. He had said that if England 
had 140 Inspectors and Ireland 66, Ire- 
land had too many. He (Mr. Kenny) 
was of opinion that the fair course 
would be to point out that England had 
280 Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors, 
and Ireland only 73 Inspectors and As- 
sistant Inspectors, which gave some- 
thing like a fair relative proportion. It 
was perfectly clear, however, that the 
Inspectors in Ireland were paid a sum 
considerably less than was paid in Eng- 
land. They knew that the maximum 
salary to which an Irish Inspector could 
attain was £600 a-year, while in Eng- 
land an Inspector could rise to a position 
in which his salary was £900 a-year. 
No wholesale comparison between Eng- 
land and Ireland would get over this 
fact, or make it appear that the Irish 
Inspectors were as well paid as those of 
England. There was one point on which 
he should like to hear an answer from 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and if it 
should not come within the province of 
the hon. Gentleman, he hoped it would 
be answered by some other Member of 
the Government whose Department it 
did refer to. He wished to ask whether 
the Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
in England were compelled to devote 
their whole time from year’s end to 
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year’s end to the duties of their offices, 
or were they allowed to do anything 
else ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, they were 
compelled to devote the whole of their 
time to their duties. 

Mr. KENNY: To devote the whole 
of their time? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £1,195, to complete the sum for 
the Teachers’ Pension Office, Ireland. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this 
was a purely Irish Vote, and dealt with 
the pensions of Irish schoolmasters ; but 
the Superintendent of the Office was an 
Englishman. He should be sorry to 
move a reduction of the Vote, because 
that gentleman happened to be a per- 
sonal friend of his own; but he thought 
it was a very bad system that a purely 
Irish Vote should be given in charge to 
a subordinate official in one of the Eng- 
lish Public Departments, which had no- 
thing whatever to do with education, 
except that there was a certain amount, 
£200 a-year, to Mr. Denham Robinson, 
the Controller of the War Office, who 
went over for one or two days to see 
how things were going on in the Super- 
annuation Office. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was true 
that Mr. Denham Robinson was the 
Superintendent referred to; but he had 
nothing to do with the working of the 
Office. He was the Actuary of the 
War Office, and had to revise the Tables 
under which the scheme was arranged, 
and from time to time to supervise its 
working, and see whether the scheme 
was carrying out financially that for 
which it was designed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: But 
why should an Englishman stationed in 
England have to do that ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was an 
economical arrangement by which the 
Government employed for the duty re- 
quired to be done—which did not de- 
mand an Actuary’s whole time—an 
official who was devoted to similar work 
under Government employ. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury was aware that Mr. 
Denham Robinson’s work was more than 
enough to take up the whole of his 

time, and that he was allowed extra pay 
and allowances ? 
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Mr. GRAY said, it would be obvious 
to the Committee that this appointment 
had the appearance of making a snug 
berth for Mr. Denham Robinson, who 
was a War Office official. It was only 
part of an entire system. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, this was 
not an Irish Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £1,250, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 


Crass VI.—Non-ErrectivE AND OHA- 
RITABLE SERVICES. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £206,828, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1885, for Super- 
annuation and Retired Allowances to Persons 
formerly employed in the Public Service, and 
for Compassionate or other Special Allowances 
and Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury if this was the Vote which in- 
cluded the allowance for the super- 
annuation of a person of the name of 
Connellan ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the amount that was given to Connellan 
under the Vote ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: £450. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked if 
the hon. Gentleman was aware of the 
nature of the charges which had been 
made against this recipient of a Govern- 
ment pension, and whether, in the face 
of those charges, he still held that this 
Vote should be passed by the Committee 
in its integrity without any discussion ? 
Was the hon. Gentleman aware that 
Connellan had escaped prosecution by 
removing himself into a foreign coun- 
try? And, further, he would ask whe- 
ther the Government had ever had under 
its consideration the position of this 
man, and his claim to a pension ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was per- 
fectly true that the pension in question 
was included in this Vote. That pension 
had been awarded in 1868. Of course, 
the hon. Member was aware that, under 
the Superannuation Act, Civil servants 
in a certain position were entitled to 
pensions after attaining a certain age. 
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In the year 1868 this person was retired 
at a certain age—that was to say, at the 
age at which a person had a right to re- 
tire. Papers were sent in to the Trea- 
sury, which papers being in the required 
order, a pension was awarded. The cir- 
cumstances dated so far back that he 
had no personal cognizance of the steps 
that were taken at the time; but he be- 
lieved it was quite true that when Con- 
nellan retired, there were accusations of 
infamous conduct against him. He 
believed, also, that the matter had been 
so far inquired into as to ascertain that 
no warrant was issued against Connel- 
lan in England. He was. therefore, a 
person who, having served his time in 
the Civil Service, was entitled on that 
ground to a pension; and however 
grave might have been his conduct, 
whatever foundation there might have 
been for the charges against him, it must 
be remembered that there had been no 
warrant against him or conviction for 
felony, and, therefore, he (Mr. Courtney) 
apprehended that he had at the time an 
indefeasible right to a pension, and that 
it remained indefeasible to that day. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked on 
what Statutes or otherwise the claim was 
founded ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had al- 
ready referred to the Superannuation 
Act, and he believed the right and just 
view of the law to be, that conviction for 
felony would have forfeited the pension, 
and that there having been no conviction 
for felony the pension could not be taken 
away. The conclusion he had arrived 
at was that the Treasury would be 
liable to an action at law if payment 
were refused. Of course, if the House 
of Commons refused to vote the pension, 
it might be pleaded in defence of such 
action that Parliament had not placed 
any money at their disposal for the pay- 
ment of the amount claimed; but he 
was not prepared to say whether a Court 
of Law would hold the plea to be valid. 
On these simple grounds the Government 
thought it right to submit a Vote to the 
House of Commons to meet this expense. 
They did not see their way to withdraw 
the pension which was awarded in 1868, 
which had been regularly paid from that 
time to the present, and which, there 
being no conviction for felony against this 
person, they believed was due as a right 
now. That was the view he ventured to 
lay before the Committee. The Com- 
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mittee would exercise their discretion in 
judging the matter ; but in point of law 

© believed there was no answer to the 
claim. Whatever course might commend 
itself to him were he a private Member 
of that House, he found it impossible, as 
a Member of the Government, to with- 
draw the Vote from the Estimate. 

Mr. HEALY said, he inferred, from 
the manner in which the hon. Gentle- 
man had answered the questions of the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County (Mr. 
A. O’Connor) on the subject of Oonnel- 
lan’s pension, and from the fact that he 
had given more information than he 
usually afforded the House, that the hon. 
Gentleman had consulted with his Ool- 
leagues, who had more experience than 
he possessed, with reference to this Vote. 
He inferred also that the hon. Gentleman 
had received information as to the ver- 
dicts which had just been given in Ire- 
land, for he ventured to say that if those 
verdicts had not been returned, the Com- 
mittee would have been told that Con- 
nellan was one of the most righteous 
persons in Great Britain, and that it was 
ashame and a scandal that such charges 
should be made against him. But he 
was quite sure, notwithstanding the posi- 
tion which the Government had taken 
up, that the hon. Gentleman knew a 
great deal more about Connellan than 
he had told the Committee. Although, 
perhaps, he had not gone back to the 
whole history of the case, having no de- 
sire to do so, he knew the facts of the 
case, and that the facts were as dis- 
graceful as they could possibly be. Lord 
Carlisle, at the time Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, was the man responsible for 
all that had taken place. The Govern- 
ment knew that. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Lord Carlisle was 
not Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. HEALY said, that it was his in- 
fluence which settled the matter. That, 
at any rate, was the statement made 
on the subject. (Mr. Courtney: No.] 
Would the Government, then, inform the 
Committee on what ground Connellan 
obtained his pension? It appeared that 
at the time Oonnellan was stopping at 
a country house in Devonshire, that he 
there committed this disgraceful offence, 
and that the question was submitted to 
the Government of the day; it was also 
laid before a jury of honour, or a Court 
of Honour, which decided—that was to 
say, the noble Lord he had referred to 
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decided for this jury or Court—that 
Connellan would have to resign his 
official position and leave the coun- 
try. It was then and under those 
circumstances that this pension had 
been patched up for Connellan, and 
because he said that if he were prose- 
cuted and did not get a pension, he 
would implicate many more persons than 
himself. It was said that the man Corn- 
wall, now in Kilmainham Gaol, was one 
of the persons who would have been 
implicated. This was the case of a man 
who had been charged with the com- 
mission of a gross offence, who, upon 
that charge being inquired into, was 
obliged to give up his situation in the 
Civil Service and to leave the country, 
who, nevertheless, had been placed on 
a pension of £450 by the Government 
of the day, and which successive Govern- 
ments had continued to him year after 
year. Supposing the charge had been 
one of murder, he asked, would the 
Government, in the case of a man so 
accused, who had left the country so 
quickly that a warrant could not be 
executed against him, have given him a 
pension? The idea was absurd. Con- 
nellan had now returned to London, 
because, the thing being 16 years old, 
he thought himself safe from the charge. 
But only let the Treasury refuse to pay 
the pension, and he (Mr. Healy) would 
like to see Connellan bring the action 
which the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury so much dreaded, espe- 
cially in the face of recent revelations. 
An action by Connellan against the 
Treasury was one of the richest things 
imaginable. Why, the hon. Gentleman 
was as much in dread of an action by 
Connellan as he was in dread of an 
action by Noah. What man of sense, 
knowing that Connellan had simply 
come back to England because he 
thought that his case had been for- 
gotten, would believe for one moment 
that he would bring an action against 
the Treasury for his pension? Where 
were the virtuous supporters of this 
Christian Government that evening ; did 
they not object to thees kind of transac- 
tions? They were in favour of Chris- 
tianity; were they also in favour of 
offences of this kind? They were in 
favour of Church rates being abolished ; 
were they in favour of £450 a-year being 
given to Connellan, a man who had run 
from the country for adisgraceful offence? 
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Were not English Members as much in- 
terested in doing what was proper in this 
matter as Irish Members? They knew 
the class that Connellan belonged to; 
they knew that the Secretary to the 
Treasury admitted the circumstances ; 
and, that being so, he asked hon. Mem- 
bers if they really intended to walk into 
the Lobby and support the Government 
in giving a pension to thisman? The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), he believed, knew all the 
circumstances surrounding the dismissal 
of Connellan ; but he questioned whe- 
ther he had ever before heard that he 
was getting a large pension from the 
State, and he would very much like to 
know whether the hon. Gentleman, who 
represented a constituency somewhat in- 
terested in the question of pensions, was 
going to support the Vote? He would 
aa, out one fact to the hon. Member 
or Northampton. This was the first 
year that the Government had omitted 
to give the name of this man in the list 
of pensions. Anyone looking at the 
list in former years would think that the 
name of Connellan belonged to some 
nobody whom it was no harm to pension ; 
but since the Dublin scandals the name 
had been omitted from the Estimates, 
and the fact that this pension was on the 
Superannuation List at all had to be ex- 
tracted from the Government by a series 
of questions. He thought the Govern- 
ment would, in future, have to give back 
to Irish Members their Connellan, so 
that they might have an opportunity of 
discussing the question of his pension as 
long as it continued to be paid. He 
considered that it should go forth to the 
country that the Liberal Government, 
which assumed to itself the possession 
of such shining virtues, was going to 
vote a large pension annually for a man 
charged with an unnatural offence. He 
(Mr. Healy) should scrutinize the list of 
names of Gentlemen who went into the 
Lobby to support a Vote of the kind. 
They knew, of course, that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
and other Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench were going to support the Vote; 
but he would ask any ordinary Christian 
Gentleman who supported the Govern- 
ment, if he was going to vote for the 
pension of Corry Connellan in the face 
of the recent verdicts? There were 
rumours that the people of Mid Lothian 
complained that the House of Commons 
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sat on Sundays ; but what might be ex- 
pected from them when it came out that 
they had voted £450 a-year as a pension 
to this man? He appealed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government not to allow their 
name to be tarnished by putting upon 
the Estimates a charge of this kind, and 
to the supporters of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to go into the Lobby to 
vote it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the result 
of the inquiry into the charge against this 
_— was that he was invited to give up 

is official position, and to take his name 
off the books of the Clubs of which he 
was a member, with the knowledge that if 
he did not do so he would take the con- 
sequences. He practically admitted the 
allegation by taking his name off the 
Club books, and by giving up his official 
position. He (Mr. Labouchere) believed 
he went to America. He thought the 
Government might have acted in the 
same manner with regard to the pen- 
sion. Supposing they were not to pay 
the pension. If they said—‘‘ We shall 
not pay you; we shall do precisely as 
those gentlemen did who investigated 
the matter; and if you like to bring an 
action you will take the consequences, 
but we shall not on our parts take action 
against you,” he was quite satisfied that 
would end the matter. But the Govern- 
ment had not done so, and now the Com- 
mittee was again asked to vote this pen- 
sion. He believed that if hon. Members 
had been aware of what they were voting 
in former years, the Vote would not have 
been now on the Estimates. His view 
of the case was that, law or no law, the 
man ought not to have the pension. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had spoken 
of Connellan as a poor pensioner, 77 
years of age, who would not live long, 
and who ought to have the pension as 
a provision for hisoldage. In his (Mr. 
Labouchere’s) opinion, that was not ex- 
actly the provision that should be made 
for him—he thought it ought to be some- 
thing in connection with one of the gaols. 
But as the pension had now come before 
the Committee, and as they had to vote 
on the question, he should divide, on 
his judgment, against Connellan having 
one penny of the money. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Healy) had re- 
ferred, in the course of his speech, to 
Lord Carlisle. Since the hon. Member 
spoke he had made inquiries, and found 
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that Lord Carlisle died in 1864, the pen- 


sion in question having been awarded 
in 1868. Now, the hon. Member had 
also spoken of scrutinizing hon. Mem- 
bers who went into the Lobby to sup- 
port this pension. He (Mr. Courtney) 
had put the matter before the Commit- 
tee asa matter of law and justice, and he 
conceived, having regard to the prin- 
ciples of law and justice, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be entirely 
unworthy of their position, if they were 
then for the first time, upon no record, 
upon no conviction, and upon no war- 
rant issued, to refuse the pension. The 
hon. Member, as he had pointed out, 
had directed some observations to hon. 
Members who should vote for the Mo- 
tion before the Committee. He (Mr. 
Courtney) said, for himself, that if he 
were an independent Member of the 
House he should be ashamed of him- 
self if he were to shrink from voting 
the pension because the hon. Member 
for Monaghan was going to intimidate 
him. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was not going 
to intimidate anybody. All the remarks 
made in that House, he presumed, were 
addressed to the intelligence of hon. 
Members, and he trusted no one would 
be led away by the remarks of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He thought, in a 
matter of this kind, that argument alone 
should be used, and seeing opposite an 
hon. Member who was a very faithful 
supporter of the Government, he would 
put the case to him. The hon. Member 
knew that a Vote was going to be put to 
the Committee which involved a pension 
to a man accused of an unnatural offence, 
and he knew that it had never been found 
out till that evening that this pension 
was on the Books of the House. He (Mr. 
Healy) would put it to that Christian 
Gentleman the hon. Member for Donegal 
(Dr. Kinnear) to say with what face he 
could go before his constituents and be- 
fore the Synod of which he was a mem- 
ber, and admit that he had voted for the 
pension of this offender being paid by 
the British taxpayer? He maintained 
that on this question Members must act 
on their own individual responsibility. 
On ordinary questions he would say that 
the Government were responsible ; but 
in this matter the consciences of private 
Members were concerned. The Govern- 
ment had more information on this sub- 
ject than was in possession of the Com- 
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mittee; but now, at all events, they had 
the fact that Corry Connellan was a man 
of the character described, and that he 
was getting a pension of £450 a-year. 
The Secretary to the Treasury said there 
was no warrant against him. But, 
whose fault was that? The Government 
of the time, and successive Governments, 
had hushed up the case because of Con- 
nellan’s aristocratic relations; things of 
that kind were by no means uncommon; 
but it was little thought that this Corry 
Connellan on the Estimates was the in- 
dividual about whom there was this old 
scandal. He hoped the appeal he made 
would be regarded favourably by hon. 
Members who were staunch supporters 
of the Government. The Secretary to 
the Treasury himself had admitted, and 
he would put it to hon. Members, and 
even to the Christian Divine who repre- 
sented Donegal, that if the pension were 
refused by the House of Commons the 
Treasury would have a complete answer 
in law. [Mr. Courrnzy: No.] At all 
events, the hon. Member admitted that 
it would be a doubtful thing. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is making observations with regard to 
another hon. Member which are not in 
Order. 

Mr. HEALY: I apologize, if that is 
80. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The remarks of 
the hon. Member are characterized by 
a term not usually employed here. He 
has addressed the hon. Member for 
Donegal as ‘‘The Christian Divine,” 
which, I repeat, is a term not usually 
employed here. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would with- 
draw the word “Christian”? or ‘ Di- 
vine,”’ just as the hon. Gentleman might 
like. It was said that in this case 
the Government would be in dread 
of an action if the House refused to 
vote the money. If that was so, that 
would relieve every Member who was a 
supporter of the Government from sup- 
porting them in this matter; but the 
Secretary to the Treasury said he was 
not aware what position they would be 
in if they were legitimately cast by their 
own motion. This gentleman was in 
receipt of a pension of £436 per annum, 
and he should move the reduction of the 
Vote by that amount; and, at the same 
time, he wished to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, in future years, 
he would place the name of Mr. Connel- 
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lan on the Estimates, as had usually been 
done until this year? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £206,392, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1886, for Superannuation 
and Retired Allowances to Persons formerly 
employed in the Public Service, and for Com- 
passionate or other Special Allowances and 
Gratuities awarded by the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury.” —(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that with regard to the observations of 
the Secretary to the Treasury as to the 
right, founded upon Statute, of this 
wretch to continue on the Pension List, 
he begged to direct the hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to the 30th section of 
the Act 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 24. That Act 
was to be construed with the Superan- 
nuation Act, 1854, which repealed some 
of its sections; but this 30th section con- 
tained this Proviso— 

“ Provided always, and be it further enacted 

that nothing in this Act contained shali extend 
or be construed to extend to give any person 
an absolute right to compensation for past ser- 
vices. 
Therefore, he denied the right of either 
this man Connellan, or any other person, 
to claim, as a matter of right, a pension 
for past services. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it came under 
the present Act. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR repeated 
that the Superannuation Act, 1859, was 
to be construed with the Act 4 & 5 
Will. TV.c. 24, and the 30th section of the 
earlier Act distinctly laid down a Proviso 
and an Enactment Clause providing that 
no person should have an absolute right 
to superannuation on the ground of past 
services. Therefore, the contention of 
the Secretary to the Treasury would not 
hold water. But, on another ground, 
it was perfectly obvious that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury was wrong. The 
hon. Gentleman said this man had been 
pensioned, and had a right to draw his 
pension; but Roundell Palmer’s Act 
provided that if any pensioner on the 
Superannuation List was guilty of and 
convicted of a felony, he should forfeit 
his pension. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury deduced from the wording of that 
Act the conclusion that unless a man 
was actually convicted of a felony he 
had an absolute right to continue in the 
enjoyment of his pension. Now, he 
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would put it to the Committee whether, 
if a man was charged with committing 
treason and fled the country, he would still 
have a right, under this pretended statu- 
tory enactment, to continue to draw his 
pension? It was perfectly obvious that 
he would not, and the Treasury would 
not think of continuing the pension. 
But there was another point. How was 
it that if a Civil servant went on to the 
Pension List, and wished to draw his 
pension abroad, he had so much diffi- 
culty in obtaining permission to have 
his pension paid to him outside this 
country? And how was it that this 
infamous fellow, who was pensioned in 
1868, was allowed to go all over the 
world, the Government not caring where 
he was, and was allowed to draw his 
pension through a Dublin bank, he sup- 
posed by power of attorney? This man 
was now in the United Kingdom, and 
ought to be proceeded against, and no- 
body knew that better than the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench. If not, 
then there was in this case some new 
departure as to the rule which obtained 
in this country as to issuing pensions 
abroad. Why was there this difference 
between the case of an ordinary Civil 
servant pensioned in England, and the 
case of this man? Had the Govern- 
ment, put as it were on the defensive, 
set their backs against the wall, and de- 
clared that, no matter what the charge 
against this man was, they would con- 
tinue to defend him as they continued to 
defend wretches like French? It looked 
very much like it. He would appeal, 
then, to independent Members. This 
man, Corry Connellan, was charged with 
having committed a detestable offence, 
which made him utterly unfit to mix in 
any community of civilized beings; but 
he was retained on the Pension List, and 
the Government insisted on maintaining 
not only that it was equitable, but that 
he had a statutory right to remain on 
the Pension List. But they had not pro- 
duced a single proof or legal argument 
in support of that contention, and on the 
strength of the Act 4 & 5 Will. IV. he 
challenged that contention, and would 
like to hear his argument answered. He 
trusted that in 24 hours the names of all 
who voted in the Division would be 
published throughout the country, so 
that the public might know who were 
prepared to support the Government in 
their proposal to retain this man on the 
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Pension List, infamous as this man was. 
There was no hiding the character of 
the Division. Irish Members did not 
vbject to anything else in this enormous 
Vote; but they held that the retention 
of this man on the Pension List was an 
outrage on public opinion in Ireland, 
because when he left Ireland it was sup- 
posed that he did not go on the Pension 
List, but that he received some assistance 
from the Secret Service Fund, and no- 
body would have thought that the Go- 
vernment would have the audacity to 
put him on the Pension List. As an ex- 
Civil servant, and not because he was a 
Member of that House, he felt wounded 
and outraged by the retention of such 
an infamous character as this man on 
the Pension List under all the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
could easily understand the impossibility 
of the Government on their own initi- 
ative withdrawing this Vote from the 
cognizance of the House, and thereby 
judging the matter for themselves ; but 
the Committee would have no such diffi- 
culty in the matter. There seemed to be 
no question that there were suspicious cir- 
cumstances in connection with this case. 
That was not denied; and there also 
appeared to be no doubt that if this man 
had not left the country, a warrant would 
have been issued against him. Under 
these circumstances, although thisalleged 
offence occurred 16 years ago, and this 
was the first time it had really been raised 
in the Committee of the Hovse of Com- 
mons, he could not see that there was any 
reason why the Committee should not 
discuss the case, and, if they chose, refuse 
to grant this Vote. Certainly, the fact 
of its occurring so long ago was no rea- 
son for not doing so. It seemed to him 
that they would be doing no injustice if 
they refused the Vote. If they granted 
it, then, without question, Mr. Connellan 
would draw his pension, and the House 
of Commons would practically have de- 
clared that he was an innocent man; but 
if they refused the Vote, then, if Mr. 
Connellan applied for his pension and 
proved his innocence, there was no ques- 
tion that he would be in the right, and 
would be able legally to obtain his pen- 
sion. That the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had already told them; but, on the 
other hand, if Mr. Connellan was a 
guilty man, as was alleged, he would 
not dare to apply for this pension, and 
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the House of Commons would have done 
its duty in the case. Therefore, in spite 
of the taunts which the Secretary to the 
Treasury levelled at those who were 
going to vote against this pension, he 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should be 
sorry that a single Member’s vote should 
be influenced by taunts from either side 
of the House; but certainly there had 
been taunts, and two hon. Members had 
threatened to take notice of the names 
of Members who voted in support of the 
Government. He, at all events, was 
not to be deterred by taunts ; and look- 
ing at the matter in a cool, quiet, lawyer- 
like way, with no emotion or prepos- 
session, he felt it his duty to support 
this Vote, and on these grounds. In the 
first place, he did not think the hon. 
Member for Queen’s Oounty (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) was correct in the interpre- 
tation he had put upon the 30th section 
of the Act 4 & 5 Will. IV. He was 
sure the hon. Member would not quote 
an Act unfairly; but the hon. Member 
seemed to think the words of that sec- 
tion implied that no Civil servant was 
entitled to claim a pension absolutely. 
Now, that Proviso seemed to him to 
refer to an original claim for a pension, 
and to the question whether or not the 
person’s past services warranted, or even 
appeared to warrant, the granting of a 
pension at the time. An adverse deci- 
sion might give the Government a right 
to refuse a pension; but, whichever way 
it was decided, the question was then 
settled once and for all, and the quar- 
terly or annual payments would follow, 
as a matter of course, on the granting of 
the pension. As the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. 8. Buxton) had said, the Com- 
mittee were now about to declare the 
guilt or innocence of this man; but, in 
his opinion, they had nothing to do with 
either. All they knew was that a certain 
charge had been made against him; but 
there was no legal proof that the charge 
was well-founded ; there was no record 
of a conviction; and, therefore, that was 
a sufficient answer to the other legal 
point, that a man convicted of felony 
should lose his pension. Both these 
legal points fell to the ground; and, 
therefore, he should be inclined to sup- 
port the Vote on that ground, and be- 
cause he could not see that it was the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to do 
anything but stand by this Vote, as 
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they were bound to do, in the usual 
way. 

Ma. KENNY asked whether the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury could tell the 
Committee at what period Mr. Connellan 
fled from Ireland, and what time elapsed 
between his leaving Ireland to avoid 
prosecution, and the date when his pen- 
sion was first made payable to him, be- 
cause he apprehended that that point 
might affect the interpretation of the 
30th section of the Act 4 & 5 Will. IV.? 

Mr. COURTNEY replied, that the 
facts were rather difficult to get at; but 
Mr. OConnellan resigned his office in 
September, 1868, and the pension was 
granted to him almost immediately after- 
wards. 

Mr. HEALY asked why, as the Go- 
vernment had stated that this man was 
living in the East End of London, he 
could not receive his money in the ordi- 
nary way? Why should the Govern- 
ment take more trouble to see that this 
man got his pension than they would 
with regard to any decent man in this 
country? He was able to get his pen- 
sion in Australia, or at the Cape of 
Good Hope, through the machinery of a 
bank in Dublin into which the Treasuy 
paid it. It was now said that he had 
turned up in some of his old haunts in 
London; why, then, could he not get 
his money in the usual way ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought a 
pension should be paid to the pensioner 
personally, for it seemed to him that the 
Statute did not require that a pension 
should be paid through a bank, but only 
required that it should be paid to the 
person entitled to receive it. Why, 
then, he would like to know, did the 
Government not put a literal interpreta- 
tion on the Statute, and require this 
man, if he desired to have his pension, 
to come to the Office for it, and prove 
his identity? In that way they would 
be able to see whether Mr. Connellan 
was or was not so far conscious of his 
guilt as to be afraid of placing himself 
within the power of a warrant. It 
seemed to him that the Government had 
had ample time to inquire into this 
matter, and that in order to save the 
Committee from its present dilemma 
they ought to have adopted some policy 
with regard to it. He should be glad 
to know what further steps the Govern- 
ment intended to take in this matter 
in the event of his view being correct, 
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that they were bound by Statute to pay 
a pension personally to the person en- 
titled to receiveit? It was manifest that 
the matter could not be allowed to rest 
where it now was. Some investigation 
must be made. Did the Government 
propose to wait, as they did in the case 
of French and others, until legal proofs 
were produced in the Courts of Law as 
to the guilt of this man; or did they 
propose to enter into any investigation 
of the subject? He thought that was a 
reasonable request, and one upon which 
the Committee would be disposed to in- 
sist, that this matter should be inquired 
into by the Government, with a view to 
further action, if it should be found that 
the allegations made that night, and on 
* other nights, were true. These allega- 
tions had not now been made for the 
first time; but they had never been 
denied. They were notorious in Ire- 
land, and some action must follow with 
respect to them on the part of the offi- 
cials of the Government, who were re- 
sponsible in such matters. It would be 
utterly impossible for Parliament to 
continue to vote a pension to this man 
under the circumstances which had come 
out until his character had been cleared. 
It was not denied that these charges 
were made against him—that he fled 
the country under the circumstances 
which had been related; that he had 
never come back, and during these 16 
years had never appeared in Ireland— 
where he had always lived up to that 
time—and had never been heard of by 
any people who knew him in Ireland. 
Under all the circumstances, and pend- 
ing an inquiry, he really did think the 
Government ought not to ask the Com- 
mittee to vote this sum of money; and 
that, without deciding the question whe- 
ther they would ultimately pay the pen- 
sion or not, they should withdraw this 
money from this Vote, and suspend the 
payment of the pension until they had 
had time—if they had not already had 
abundant time—to ascertain their legal 
position, and the rights of the case. 
TatCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): This is a ques- 
tion which no man in the House would 
wish to enter into very fully ; but, at the 
same time, I think that when a matter 
of this kind has been challenged, it is 
important to state clearly how in point 
of oe and of right the case stands. If 
I am rightly informed, the matter stands 
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in this way. In the year 1868 the Go- 
vernment of that day granted a pension, 
or a superannuation allowance, to an 
officer in the Irish Civil Service ; and at 
that time, it would appear, from what 
we have heard to-night, that there then 
were afloat certain reports, which seemed 
to have some authority, that that person 
had been guilty of an abominable offence. 
That offence, if it was committed, was 
committed before the pension was granted. 
The pension was awarded late in the 
year 1868. I can only assume that those 
who awarded the pension had no know- 
ledge of these charges; but the pension 
was so awarded. The hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. A. O’Connor) says 
the impression at the time in Ireland 
was that this person had not received a 
pension, but had received assistance from 
the Secret Service Fund. Of this im- 
pression I know nothing; but tke per- 
son referred to did receive a pension, 
and it was annually paid to him. From 
the time when it was granted, and every 
year since, the pension has appeared 
on the Estimates not only in the lump 
with other pensions, but as a pension to 
this person individually. Therefore, so 
far from the case being that he received 
Secret Service money, he has been, as 
everyone who cares to look at the Esti- 
mates will see, on the Pension List for 
some 15 or more years.. That being the 
case, I ask what has happened with re- 
spect to this person since the time of the 
pension being awarded? I am told no- 
thing whatever has happenel. There 
has been no charge made against him, 
and no warrant has been issued against 
him; and he stands at this moment, so 
far as legal proceedings are concerned, 
innocent of the offence which rumour— 
and perhaps more than rumour—charged 
him with.- He has been subject to no 
warrant and to no charge; but there 
were rumours before he received his 
presien, and those rumours have lately 

een revived. The question then arises 
whether, he being subject to no charge 
at the present time, his pension is to be 
stopped ; and a clause of an old Act has 
been quoted, which, I am bound to say, 
never was understood to have—and, in- 
deed, could not have—the meaning now 
assigned to it. It merely says that no 
one shall claim, as a legal right, a 
superannuation allowance for past ser- 
vices; but that clause embodies a well- 
known rule, that a pension is an act of 
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grace and not of right. But that has 
nothing whatever to do with the stoppage 
of a pension which has already been 
awarded. That being the position of this 
person’s pension now, that pension is 
called in question for the first time after 
the lapse of 16 years. What is the 
position, and what is the right, of the 
Government and of Parliament now? 
It has been suggested whether, inas- 
much as this person does not apparently 
receive his pension in propria persona, 
through a practice which prevails in 
regard to pensions, but receives it 
through an agent, complying with the 
regulations laid down, we are bound to 
continue to pay this pension through 
that agency, and whether, under the 
circumstances, we should require this 
person to appear at a Government Office, 
where pensions are paid, to receive the 
a: in person. As to that, I am 

ound to say that the Government will 
consider the point, and the question will 
be this—whether there is a right—I do 
not mean a strict legal right, but a 
right of long-established custom—in 
the pensioner to receive his pension 
through some other person as his agent, 
or whether it is a matter of mere favour 
that he so receives it; and, if it is a mat- 
ter of favour, whether, in a case like 
this, that favour should be withdrawn, 
and the pensioner should be required to 
come and receive the pension in person. 
For my part, I believe that the Govern- 
ment would do well to make inquiry 
upon this point, for we are not in a 
position, at this moment, to say whether 
this is a matter of favour or not. If, 
after due inquiry on the part of the 
Government, it should turn out to be a 
matter of mere favour, and not of official 
right or custom, and if it should turn 
out that this person was not a man to 
whom any favour should be granted, 
the favour might be withdrawn. That, 
however, could not be done without in- 
quiry. If it were only a favour, the 
Government would certainly feel justi- 
fied in withdrawing it if it were not 
deserved. 

Mr. HEALY said, the offer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, made on the spur 
of the moment, presented some points 
for consideration. On the Report he 
would again refer to this subject, and 
ask the Government what they proposed 
to do.. He would now ask whether, if 


it were decided that Connellan should 
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receive his pension in person, the Scot- 
land Yard Detective Office would be in- 
formed of the exact date of the pay- 
ment, so that steps might be taken to 
secure the arrest of the man? If a 
detective officer were at the bank when 
Mr. Connellan came to receive his pen- 
sion, the taxpayers would be saved £436 
a-year. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or trnz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers) : It is absolutely 
out of my power to answer this ques- 
tion. As to what legal proceedings, if 
any, might or would be taken, I have 
no knowledge whatever. I only speak 
for the Treasury as to this question of 
favour or of right. If Mr. Connellan 
receives his pension through an agent 
as a favour, the favour might, after in- 
quiry, be withdrawn. 

Mr. PARNELL: I would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the So- 
licitor General for Ireland whether he 
does not think it right, after this debate, 
to ask the Chief Secretary to direct the 
Chief of the Detective Department to 
look into this charge against Mr. Con- 
nellan? If I am not mistaken, ample 
evidence can be obtained at any moment 
as to the commission of these offences 
by Connellan some years ago. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Watxer): As I under- 
stand the matter, this was an offence 
committed in England; therefore, the 
Irish Officials are relieved from responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. HEALY: Are the English Law 
Officers relieved ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Watxer): I only an- 
swered the question put to me. 

Mr. HEALY : I would take the liberty 
of asking the same question of the Eng- 
lish Law Officers. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £11,000, to complete the sum for 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 

(7.) £461,000, for Pauper Lunatics, 
England. 

(8.) £69,000, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Scotland. 

(9.) £14,500, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask the Government whether, 
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during the Recess, they would cause 
some inquiry to be made into the sub- 
ject of the classification of lunatics in 
workhouses in Ireland? The condition 
of the imbeciles in Irish workhouses 
was an absolute disgrace to anything 
calling itself a civilized Administration. 
The poor creatures were absolutely 
without anything like proper guardian- 
ship, and the places in which they were 
confined were not fit for the occupation 
of human beings. In wet weather the 
ground was often moist. The rooms 
were not properly lighted. Moreover, 
children of from two to six years of age 
were allowed to play about amongst the 
imbecile women. The places in which 
these people were kept, and the manner 
in which they were treated, was abso- 
lutely horrible. Would any Member of 
the Government say that the matter 
should have attention ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
had been raised on the Vote for the 
Irish Local Government Board, and the 
Chief Secretary had then promised to 
give it consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £12,747, to complete the sum 
for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 


Mr. HEALY said, he did not wish to 
make a charge against any of the In- 
stitutions covered by this Vote; but he 
wished to say that he had heard it stated 
that the accommodation in the Rotunda 
Lying-in Hospital, for which £700 was 
charged, was scarcely what it should be. 
Would the Government cause an inquiry 
to be made—would they ascertain whe- 
ther it was a fact that the students 
awaiting their turn were without proper 
accommodation, and had to occupy the 
same apartments as the women waiting 
to be confined? If such were the case, 
it was a lamentable state of things, and 
women should not be subjected to treat- 
ment of that kind. The place for the 
students should be quite apart; the 
students should not be interspersed 
with the patients in the wards. He did 
not wish to make the smallest charge 
against the Charity, which was a famous 
one. The expenditure of a few pounds 
would remedy the defect of which he 
complained. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Govern- 
ment would cause the matter to be in- 
quired into. 


Vote agreed to. 
Mr. Arthur O’ Connor 
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(11.) £48,115, for Friendly Societies 
Deficiency. 


(12.) £2,101, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain. 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,648, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of pees during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for certain Miscel- 
laneous Charitable and other Allowances in 
Treland.”’ 


Mr. HEALY asked whether the 
Government would give the Committee 
some explanation of the following 
item :— 

‘« ¥. French Church, Portarlington : Stipend 
of the Rev. J. R. Triphook, Minister of St. 
Paul's, otherwise called the French Church, 
Portarlington ; a charge transferred from the 
Consolidated Fund. (This charge will cease on 
next vacancy), £43 18s. 4d. ? ”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
on this point the late Lord Frederick 
Cavendish had promised to make arrange- 
ments for discontinuing the item on the 
death of the present incumbent. He 
(Mr. A. O’Connor) saw an asterisk in 
the Vote calling attention to the foot- 
note— 


“The charges included in these Sub-heads 
are in course of gradual diminution.” 


Mr. HEALY wished to know the 
meaning of the item? There was a 
French Foundation at Portarlington, 
where, 200 years ago, there had been a 
Colony of Huguenots. For what reason 
was this money voted for this French 
Church ? 

Mrz. COURTNEY said, that this 
Church was founded by an Act of the 
Irish Parliament in the 41st year of 
King George III.—just before the 
Union. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was most absurd 
to give a man nearly £44 a-year, be- 
cause, 200 years ago, a number of 
Huguenots came over to Ireland from 
France. In that part of Ireland, French 
names were frequently met with, it was 
true; but there was no reason why a 
French Church should be peer ibe at 
the cost of the State. There might be a 
number of Greek names there, and, if 
there were, would the State keep up a 
Church for them? He begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £44. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,604, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


{Avevst 


necessary to defray the Charge which will come | 


in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1885, for certain Miscel- 
laneous Charitable and other Allowances in 
Treland.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not think it neces- 
sary to press this Motion. They were 
getting rid of these Votes one by one. 
In the case of Great Britain, a Vote of 
this kind had ceased quite recently, and 
would never appear in the Estimates 
again. The gentleman in receipt of the 


salary at Portarlington was a very old | 


man, and when he died there would not 
be a successor appointed. The present 
incumbent had been receiving the salary 
for a long time, and it would be ex- | 
ceedingly hard to stop it now. The 
charge was not likely to continue very 
long. 

Mr. GRAY agreed that it would be 
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Mr. HEALY said, there was a great 
deal of money wasted under this Vote 
and other Votes in Ireland. When 
these useless Votes dropped out one by 
| one, would it not be as well to devote 
| the money so saved to useful purposes, 
such as the construction and main- 
tenance of fishery piers ? 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £875, for Redemption of Con- 
solidated Fund Allowances. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Class VII.—— 

Mr. GRAY: What Class have we 
arrived at ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am now going 
to put the Votes in Class VII. 

Coronet NOLAN: What is their 
character ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought the 
Committee had not been very stingy to 
the Government that night, having 
raised no serious opposition to the Votes 
in Class VI. It was too hard to ask 
them now to go‘on with Class VII., at 





hard to refuse to vote this sum to the | 
rev. gentleman who had been receiving | 
it for so long. Would it not, however, | 
be better, in cases of this kind, instead | 
of waiting for the gradual dropping off | 
of Votes, which it was acknowledged 
could not be defended in principle, to 
estimate the value of the life interest, 
and give it as compensation to the | 
recipient of the income? As the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. A. O’Connor) had had an 
understanding on this subject with the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish, he (Mr. 
Gray) would appeal to the hon. Member 
for Monaghan not to go to a Division. 
They might, he thought, be content with 
the assurance that the arrangement 
come to with the late noble Lord would 
be carried out. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DEASY said, -he should like to | 
ask a question as to the last item but | 
one—to defray the expense of maintain | 
ing 12 lunatics and idiots formerly sup- | 
ported in the Hardwicke cells of the | 
House of Industry. How were idiots | 
generally paid for and maintained in | 
Ireland ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this item was 
in respect of idiots who had been sent 
into the country to escape an epidemic 
disease. There was a great reduction | 
in the item. 


VOL. COXCI. |rurep seks. | 





10 minutes to 2 in the morning. He 
would move to report Progress. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there were 
only two Votes to be taken, and the 
Committee would find no difficulty in 
disposing of them. 


Crass VII.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


(15.) £18,776, to complete the sum 
for Temporary Commissions. 


(16.) £4,693, to complete the sum 
for Miscellaneous Expenses. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Before 
you put that Question, Sir, I should 
like to ask what was the last Vote but 
two—we could not catch it in this part 
of the House at all? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: £875, for Re- 
demption of Consolidated Fund Allow- 
ances. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: In what 
Class did that come ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In Class VI. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [4th August] reported. 


First Two Resolutions agreed to. 
3P 
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Third Resolution postponed. 
Fourth and Fifth Resolutions agreed to. 
Sixth Resolution postponed. 


Eleven following Resolutions agreed to. 


“(18.) That a sum, not exceeding £470, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1885, for the Ex- 
of the Office of the Commissioners of ; 

ucation in Ireland appointed for the Regula- 
tion of Endowed Schools.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this | 
was a Vote which, according to many 
authorities, was absolutely indefensible. 
The Commissioners themselves admitted 
in their Reports that they were unable 
to discharge this duty—that they had too 
many other duties to perform, and were 
not remunerated for this work. They, 
practically, declined to do it. There 
were several estates concerned in this 
matter which the Commissioners com- 
plained they had not the means of visit- 
ing. The schools were in a state of 
dilapidation—the Commissioners could 
not keep them in repair; and in respect 
of some schools the Commissioners had 
money which they could not spend. In 
some cases they had more masters than 
scholars, and in one place they had a 
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master over 83 years of age. They had 
no power to combine their resources 
from different estates, and, from begin- 
ning to end, there was not one particle 
of their administration which could 
meet with approval or deserved com- 
mendation in any way. The Commis- 
sioners desired to be relieved of their 
duties; everything was going to rack 
and ruin under their hands; their schools 
were a perfect farce; and a considerable 
amount of money which, if properly 


Report. 


| managed, could be turned to great 


national benefit, was now only an ex- 
ample of how well certain persons knew 
‘‘how not to doit.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, and considering that the 
House had to meet again in a few hours, 
he must urge the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to postpone this Vote. For that 
purpose, he should move that the debate 
be adjourned. 

Mr. COURTNEY agreed to postpone 
the Vote. 


Vote postponed. 
Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 


Postponed Resolutions to be taken 
into Consideration Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock. 


(INDEX. 
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